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PREFACE. 


In  1815,  I  translated  the  third  edition  of  Professor  Blu- 
menbach's  "  Institutiones  Physiological"  anonymously,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty  pages  of  notes ;  the  whole  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages. 

In  1817,  I  published  a  second  edition,  with  my  name,  and 
the  addition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  notes ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages. 

In  1820,  I  published  a  third  edition,  with  two  hundred 
pages  of  notes,  in  smaller  type  than  the  text;  so  that, 
although  the  whole  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages,  the  matter  of  my  notes  very  nearly  equalled  that  of 
the  text. 


Iu  1824,  I  published  a  fourth  edition,  from  a  new  edition 
which  had  appeared  of  the  original  work  in  1821.  The 
notes,  still  in  smaller  type,  filled  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
and  the  whole  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-one;  so 
that  the  matter  of  my  notes  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  text. 

Finding  that,  in  the  present  edition  (which,  through  my 
engagements,  has  been  delayed  long  after  the  preceding  was 
pt  of  print),  my  own  matter  would  very  much  exceed  that 
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of  Blumenbach,  and  that  much  of  the  original  would  require 
emendation  on  account  of  recent  discoveries  or  might  be 
better  omitted,  and  that  the  disjointed  nature  of  the  work 
would  be  a  source  of  greater  inconvenience  to  the  reader 
than  ever,  I  resolved  to  remodel  the  whole,  omitting  many 
parts  of  the  original,  and  blending  my  notes  with  as  much  of 
it  as  I  could  retain :  and  as  the  portions  of  the  original 
retained  are  of  so  much  smaller  amount  than  my  own  labours, 
and  of  a  very  elementary  character,  and  the  proportions  of 
Blumenbach's  share  and  my  own  thus  completely  reversed,  I 
feel  satisfied  that,  in  now  giving  my  own  name  to  the  work, 
I  shall  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  celebrated  and 
venerable  Blumenbach,  who,  though  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
still  delivers  his  lectures  at  eight  o'clock  every  morning.  The 
passages  with  inverted  commas  and  no  farther  intimation  are 
from  Blumenbach.    I  have  illustrated  many  pages  with  wood- 
cuts, from  Dr.  Jules  Cloquet's  collection,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader ;  since  works  of  this  description  are  now  read  | 
as  much  out  of  the  profession  as  by  medical  men. 

The  correction  of  any  errors,  and  the  communication  o 
any  facts,  either  publicly  or  privately,  will  always  be  esteemec 
by  me  a  valuable  favour. 


37.  Conduit  Street, 
Feb.  14s  1835. 
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HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


I.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  NATURE,  AND  OF  MAN  AS 
DISTINGUISHED  FROM  THE  REST. 

Numerous  authors  have  remarked  that  a  gradation  exists  among 
all  the  objects  of  the  universe,  from  the  Almighty  Creator,  through 
archangels  and  angels,  men,  brutes,  vegetables,  and  inanimate 
matter,  down  to  nothing. 

"  Vast  chain  of  being  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach,  from  infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing."  ' 

Yet  this  gradation,  striking  as  it  is,  deserves  not  the  epithet 
regular  or  insensible.  «  The  highest  being  not  infinite  must  be, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity." 
"  And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite  there  will  be 
room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series  of  indefinable  existence.  Be- 
tween the  lowest  positive  existence  and  nothing,  wherever  we 
suppose  existence  to  cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep- 
where  there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subordinate 
beings,  continued  for  ever  and  ever,  and  yet  infinitely  superior  to 

'  Pope,  EUay  on  Man,  Epistle  I . 
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non-existence."  "  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wherever  it  begins 
or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever  distance  we  suppose 
the  next  order  of  beings  to  be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an 
intermediate  order  of  beings  between  them,  and  if  for  one  order 
then  for  infinite  orders ;  since  every  thing  that  admits  of  more 
or  less,  and,  consequently,  all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits 
them,  may  be  infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between  any  two  steps  of  the 
scale,  or  between  any  two  points  of  the  cone,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power."  b 

In  fact,  at  how  vast  a  distance  do  we  see  the  innate  mental 
properties  of  man  standing  above  those  of  the  most  sagacious 
brute  !    How  immensely  does  the  volition  of  the  lowest  animal 
raise  it  above  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  !    And  how  deep  the 
chasm  between  the  vital  organisation  of  the  meanest  vegetable 
and  a  mass  of  inanimate  matter !    Gradation  must  be  admitted, 
but  it  is  far  from  regular  or  insensible.   Neither  does  it  at  all 
regard  perfection  of  system,  nor  very  much  the  degree,  but 
chiefly  the  excellence,  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  world, 
the  combination,  of  properties.    Man,  placed  at  the  summit  of 
terrestrial  objects  by  the  excellence  of  his  mind  and  the  combi- 
nation of  the  common  properties  of  matter,  of  those  of  vege- 
tables, and  of  those  of  brutes,  with  those  peculiar  to  himself,  is 
surpassed  by  the  dog  in  acuteness  of  smell  and  by  the  oak  in 
magnitude,  nor  can  he  boast  of  more  perfection  than  the  gnat  or 
the  thistle  in  their  kinds. 


Substances  consist  of  Particles  endowed  with  certain  properties 
without  which  their  existence  cannot  be  conceived,  viz.  extension 
and  impenetrability;  with  others  which  proceed,  indeed,  from 
their  existence,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdued  by  opposing 
energies,  viz.  mobility,  inertness;  and  with  others  apparently 
neither  necessary  to  their  existence  nor  flowing  from  it,  but 
merely  Superadded  :  for  example,  various  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, and  various  powers  of  affecting,  animated  systems. 

Inanimate  substances  may  be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  it 
solid,  the  inanimate  body  has  no  properties  which  are  not  analogous 
to  these,  or  even  dependent  upon  them.    It  is  for  the  most  part 

b  Dr.  Johnson,  Review  of  a  Free  and  0r*'''1 
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homogeneous  in  its  composition,  and  disposed  to  be  flat  and 
angular,  increases  by  external  accretion,  has  an  indeterminate 
volume,  and  contains  within  itself  no  causes  of  decay.  The  rest 
of  the  bodies  in  nature  are  animated,  and  are  vegetables  and 
animals. 

Vegetables,  in  addition  to  the  properties  of  inanimate  matter, 
possess  those  of  Life,  viz.  sensibility  (without  consciousness  or 
perception) — I  would  say  excitability,  for  sensibility  without  the 
power  of  sensation  is  nonsense,  —  and  contractility;  or  I  would 
rather  express  both  by  the  term  excitability.c  Their  structure  is 
beautifully  organised,  their  volume  is  determinate,  and  their  sur- 
faces disposed  to  be  curved ;  they  grow  by  interstitial  deposition, 
changing  substances  to  their  own  nature,  and  are  destined  in  their 
very  nature  for  a  limited  existence,  —  a  period  of  increase  and 
decay.  They  contain  fluids,  some  of  which  they  receive,  others 
they  produce,  and  others  they  discharge. 

Animals,  in  addition  to  the  properties  and  characteristics  of 
vegetables,  enjoy  Mind,  the  indispensable  attributes  of  which  are 
the  powers  of  consciousness  and  perception,  and  of  volition  :  the 
two  former,  —  which  are  in  truth  but  one,  termed  consciousness 
when  it  takes  cognisance  of  internal  impressions,  and  perception 
when  of  external,— without  the  latter,  would  be,  like  vegetable 
or  organic  sensibility  without  contractility,  were  this  possible, 
useless ;  and  the  latter  could  not  exist  without  the  former"1,  any 
more  than  vegetable  or  organic  contraction  could  occur  without 
excitability:  nor  can  the  existence  of  mind  be  conceived  without 
the  faculties  of  consciousness,  perception,  and  volition,  any  more 
than  the  existence  of  matter  without  extension  and  impenetra- 
bility. The  possession  of  mind  by  animals  necessarily  implies  the 
presence  of  a  brain  for  its  exertion,  and  of  a  nerve  or  nerves  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  impressions  to  this  brain,  and  at  least 
volitions  from  it  to  one  or  more  voluntary  muscles.    A  system 

«  By  their  possession  of  the  former,  stimuli  act  upon  them,  and  by  the  latter 
ney  up0n  stlmuli .  by  thc  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  vessels,  substances' 
rc  taken  >n  by  the  roots,  circulated  through  thc  system,  and  converted  into  thc 
ar.ous  parts  of  the  vegetable.   Yet  this  does  not  imply  perception,  consciousness, 

He,™'  hT  T  °etUv  abS°rbcnts  and  seerc,ories  of  °"r  °™  system  car- 

«  °      SOrJ?'on  and  9<w«ion  without  our  consciousness  or  volition. 
"  says  Hamlet  to  his  mother,  «  sure  you  have, 

Else  could  you  not  have  motion."    Act  Hi.  Sc.  4. 
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which  is  not  thus  gifted  certainly  deserves  not  the  name  of 
animal.' 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  interval  which  of  necessity  exists 
-between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  lowest  brutes 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  in  organisation,  and  consequently 
in  function,  to  vegetable  simplicity.  They  possess  merely  con- 
sciousness and  perception,  and  volition,  with  the  appetite  for 
food,  or  are  even  nourished  by  imbibition,  and  multiply  by  shoots, 
fixed  like  vegetables  to  the  spot  which  they  inhabit.  The  five 
senses,  sexual  appetite,  instincts,  memory,  judgment*",  and  loco- 


*  I  cannot  conceive  an  animal  without  consciousness,  perception,  and  volition  ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  these  in  an  animal  without  a  brain,  any  more  than  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  without  a  liver,  or  something  analogous.  I  contend  not  for  the  name, 
but  for  the  thing.  Zoologists  indeed  affirm  that  many  internal  worms  and  all 
the  class  of  zoophytes  have  no  nervous  system.  But  comparative  anatomy  is  yet 
imperfect,  the  examination  of  minute  parts  is  extremely  difficult,  and  new  organs 
are  daily  discovered.  Blumenbach,  after  remarking  that,  except  those  animals 
which  inhabit  corals  and  the  proper  zoophytes,  most  genera  of  the  other  orders  of 
the  Linniean  class  of  vermes  are  found  to  possess  a  distinct  nervous  system,  adds: 
"  although  former  anatomists  have  expressly  declared  in  several  instances  that  no 
such  parts  existed."  (Comparative  Anatomy,  ch.  cxvi.  F.)  Besides,  some  beings 
have  been  denominated  animals  without  any  very  satisfactory  reason. 

Where  the  nervous  system  of  an  animal  cannot  be  readily  detected,  its  presence 
may  be  inferred  from  motions  evidently  voluntary,  such  as  retraction  upon  the 
approach  of  footsteps,  _  proving  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  hearing,  a  brain, 
and  nerves:  motion  in  a  part  directly  stimulated,  as  the  contraction  of  an  hydatid 
upon  being  punctured,  is  no  proof  of  an  animal  nature,  for  this  is  common  to 
vegetables,  for  instance,  the  leaves  of  the  dionaa  muscipula,  which  contract  forc- 
ibly on  a  slight  irritation.  It  may  likewise  be  inferred  .from  the  presence  of  a 
stomach,  because,  where  there  is  a  stomach,  the  food  is  taken  in,  not  by  absorbing 
vessels  constantly  plunged  in  it,  but  by  a  more  or  less  complicated  and  generally 
solitary  opening  regulated  by  volition.  John  Hunter  contended  that  the  stomach 
was  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

f  I  see  daily  instances  of  something  deserving  some  such  name  as  judgment 
or  reason  in  brutes.  To  the  incredulous  I  offer  the  following  anecdote  »  the 
words  of  Dr.  Darwin.  «  A  wasp  on  a  gravel  walk  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as 
large  as  itself.  Kneeling  on  the  ground,  I  observed  him ^  separate  the  tail  and 
the  head  from  the  body  part  to  which  the  wings  were  attached.  He  then  took  the 
body  part  in  his  paws  and  rose  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  with  it;  but  a 
.rentle  breeze  wafting  the  wings  of  the  fly  turned  him  round  in  the  air  and  he 
settled  again  with  his  prey  upon  the  gravel.  I  then  distinctly  observed  him  cut 
off  with  his  mouth  first  one  of  the  wings  and  then  the  other,  after  which  he  flew 
away  with  it  unmolested  with  the  wind."  Zoonomia :  Instinct.  -  The  works  ot 
the  two  Hubers,  Sur  Its  Mcillcs  and  ftr  Its  Mceurs  des  Fourmisind.gcnes,  furnish 
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motive  power,  with  the  necessary  organs,  are  variously  super- 
added, and  endless  varieties  of  organisation  constructed,  so  that 
air  and  water,  the  surface  and  the  crust  of  the  earth,  are  all  re- 
plenished with  animals  completely  calculated  for  their  respective 
habitations.' 

Man,  besides  the  common  properties  of  animals,  has  others 
which  raise  him  to  an  immense  superiority.  His  mind  is  endowed 
with  powers  of  the  highest  order  that  brutes  have  not,  and  his 
body  being,  like  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  constituted  in  harmony 


an  abundance  of  most  interesting  instances  of  reason  in  those  insects.  See  also 
Mr.  Smellie's  paper  in  the  Transact,  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  39.  sqq. 

B  An  error  has  been  committed  not  only  in  representing  the  gradation  regular, 
but  in  supposing  every  species  of  animal  to  constitute  a  distinct  step  in  the  grad- 
ation. "  The  whole  chasm  in  nature,"  says  Addison  (Spectator,  No.  519.), 
"  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one 
above  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and 
deviations  from  one  species  to  another  are  almost  insensible."  "  All  quite  down 
from  us,"  says  Locke  (Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  b.  iii.  c.  6.),  "  the 
descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove 
differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are 
not  strangers  to  the  airy  region ;  and  there  are  some  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of 
the  water ;  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like  in  taste  that  the 
scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish  days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin 
both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both  :  amphibious 
animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  together,  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and 
porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog;  not  to  mention  what  is 
confidently  reported  of  mermaids  or  sea  men."  "  In  respect  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  principles,"  remarks  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  (Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, par.  109.),  "  our  nature  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
inhabitant  of  this  globe:  the  difference  between  our  constitution  and  theirs  being 
a  difference,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Perhaps  this  is  the  single  instance  in 
"  Inch  that  regular  gradation,  which  we,  every  where  else,  observe  in  the  universe, 
fails  entirely." 

Now  the  various  kinds  of  animals  do  certainly  run  into  each  other ;  —  there 
are  no  great  peculiarities  of  construction  in  single  organs  between  which  and  the 
ordinary  structure  of  the  same  organs  in  other  animals  an  intermediate  structure 
connecting  the  two  arc  not  continually  brought  to  light  by  naturalists.  No  two 
are  so  different  but  that  discoveries  arc  continually  made  of  a  third  intermediate. 
Aut  connection  u  not  gradation.  Many  kinds,  and  the  intermediate  ones  by 
which  they  are  united,  are  all  on  a  level  in  point  of  excellence  and  combination 
of  properties,  so  that  a  single  step  in  the  gradation  may  comprehend  n  groat 
number  of  kinds  :  —  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  forms  but  one  step, 
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with  the  mind  that  the  powers  of  the  latter  may  have  effect, 
differs  necessarily  in  many  points  of  construction  from  the  body 
of  every  brute.  "Well  might  Shakspeare  exclaim,  "  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  ! 
in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action  how 
like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of  the 
world  !  the  paragon  of  animals  !"h 

The  orang  utans  approach  the  nearest  of  all  brutes  to  the 
human  subject.    Possessing  expression  of  countenance,  elevation 
of  forehead,  and  less  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  than 
other  brutes,  anterior  extremities  that  are  really  arms  and  hands, 
and  teeth  of  the  same  number  and  pretty  much  of  the  same  figure 
as  our  own ;  curious,  imitative,  covetous,  social ;  said  by  some  to 
place  sentinels  and  dispose  themselves  in  a  train  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  alarm  ;  to  seem  now  and  then  to  laugh  and  weep to  walk  a 
little  occasionally  erect,  to  defend  themselves  with  sticks  and 
stones,  to  copulate  face  to  face,  to  carry  their  young  either  in 
their  arms  or  on  their  backs,  and  to  be  very  lascivious  in  regard 
to  our  species ;— the  orang  utans  at  first  sight  afford,  if  any  of  the 
genus  can  afford,  a  little  probability  to  the  opinion  of  a  close  con- 
nection between  apes  and  the  human  race.   Uncivilised  men,  too, 
make  a  slight  approach  in  many  corporeal  particulars,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  find,  to  the  structure  of  other  animals,  and  since,  also, 
the  circumstances  of  their  existence  call  into  action  few  of  the 
peculiar  mental  powers  of  our  nature,  they  have  been  adduced  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion.    But  the  least  examination  displays 
differences  of  the  greatest  magnitude  between  the  human  and  the 
brute  creation."    These  we  shall  review  under  two  divisions,  the 


"  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  , 
i  Le  Cat  {TrailS  de  V Existence  duFluide  des  Nerfs,  V  35.)  asserts  that  he  had 
seen  the  jocko  or  chimpanzee  {simia  troglodytes)  both  laugh  and  cry.    The  reader 
will  remember  the  lines  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (B.  ix.),  — 

"  Smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied." 

The  orang  utans  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  Exeter 'Change,  — the  one  a 
satyrus  and  the  other  a  chimpanzee,— are  said  by  their  keepers  to  have  sometimes 
laughed  when  much  pleased,  but  never  to  have  wept.  Steller  states  the  fact  ot 
weeping  in  regard  to  the  phoca  ursina;  Pallas,  in  regard  to  the  camel ;  and  Hum- 
boldt, in  regard  to  a  small  American  monkey.  Mr.  Lawrence,  Lectures,  p.  .36. 
*  In  La  Fontaine's  charming  fable  of  Le  Singe  et  le  Dauphin,  the  former 
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first  embracing  the  mental,  and  the  second  the  corporeal,  charac- 
teristics of  mankind. 

In  judging  of  the  mental  faculties  of  mankind1,  not  merely 
those  should  be  considered  which  an  unfortunately  situated  indi- 
vidual may  display,  but  those  which  all  the  race  would  display 
under  favourable  circumstances.  A  seed  and  a  pebble  may  not 
on  a  shelf  appear  very  dissimilar,  but,  if  both  are  placed  in  the 
earth,  the  innate  characteristic  energies  of  the  seed  soon  become 
conspicuous.  A  savage  may  in  the  same  manner  seem  little 
superior  to  an  orang  utan,  but,  if  instruction  is  afforded  to  both, 
the  former  will  gradually  develope  the  powers  of  our  nature  in 
their  noble  superiority,  while  the  latter  will  still  remain  an  orang 
utan.    The  excellence  of  man's  mind  demonstrates  itself  chiefly 


during  a  shipwreck,  near  Athens,  resolves  to  profit  by  his  resemblance  to  man, 
for  whom  the  dolphin  was  anciently  said  to  have  a  great  regard.  (See  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  ix.  8,9.)    In  the  hurry, 

Un  dauphin  le  prit  pour  un  homme, 
Et  sur  son  dos  le  lit  asseoir 
Si  gravement,  qu'on  cut  cm  voir 
Le  chanteur  que  tant  on  renomme. 

Just  before  landing  him,  the  dolphin  asked  whether  he  often  saw  the  Pirxus,  to 
which  he  unfortunately  replied, 

Tous  les  jours :  il  est  mon  ami : 
C'est  une  vieille  connaissance. 

■One  glance  was  sufficient  to  discover  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
monkey. 

Le  dauphin  rit,  tourne  la  tete  ; 

Et,  le  magot  considdre, 

II  s'appercoit  qu'il  n'a  tire! 

Du  fond  des  eaux  rien  qu'une  bete ; 

II  Vj  rcplonge,  et  va  trouver 

Quelque  homme  a  fin  de  le  sauver. 

"  The  difference  between  the  volume  of  the  brain  of  the  orang  utan  and  man 
is  as  5  to  1  :  their  convolutions  differ  considerably  in  number  and  structure  ;  the 
anterior  lobes  especially  are  narrowed  into  a  cone,  flattened  above,  hollowed  out 
below,  &c.  and  the  difference  is  much  more  striking  in  other  apes."  Gall,  1.  c. 
t.  vi.  p.  298. 

1  In  the  external  senses  of  at  least  smelling,  hearing,  and  seeing,  man  is  sur- 
passed by  brutes.  Whether  they  have  any  sense  not  possessed  by  us  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say. 
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by  his  voice  and  hands.  Witness  the  infinite  variety  and  the 
depth  of  thought  expressed  by  means  of  words :  witness  his  great 
reasoning  powers,  his  ingenuity,  his  taste,  his  upright,  religious, 
and  benevolent,  feelings,  in  his  manufactories,  his  galleries  of  the 
fine  arts,  his  halls  of  justice,  his  temples,  and  his  charitable  estab- 
lishments. Besides  the  qualities  common  to  all  animals,  each  of 
which  he,  like  every  animal,  possesses  in  a  degree  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  some  indeed  in  a  degree  very  far  surpassing  that  in 
which  any  brute  possesses  them,  for  instance,  benevolence,  me- 
chanical contrivance,  the  sense  for  music  and  language,  and  the 
general  power  of  observation  and  inference  respecting  present 
circumstances,  he  appears  exclusively  gifted  with  at  least  feelings 
of  religion  and  justice,  with  taste,  with  wit,  and  with  decided 
reflecting  faculties  of  comparing  and  reasoning  into  causes. 

The  corporeal  characteristics  of  mankind  are  not  less  striking 
and  noble."1  Among  the  beings  beheld  by  Satan  in  Milton's 
Paradise, 

"  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all."  n 

The  erect  posture  is  natural  and  peculiar  to  man.o  All  nations 
walk  erect,  and,  among  those  individuals  who  have  been  disco- 

m  Consult  Blumenbach,  Be  Generis  Humani  Varietate  Nativa.    Sect.  i.  De 
Hominis  a  creteris  Aniraalibus  differentia. 
D  Paradise  Lust,  book  iv.  288. 

•  There  is  little  necessity  in  the  present  day  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  the 
ridiculous  opinion  that  man  is  destined  to  walk  on  all-fours.  But  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  many  peculiarities  of  our  structure. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  thinking  man  could  have  entertained  it  for  a 
moment,  any  more  than  the  idea  of  our  naturally  having  tails.    Yet  thxs  is  the 
f  fact-  and,  in  exquisite  ridicule  of  such  philosophers,  Butler  makes  Hudibras, 
after  proving  to  his  mistress  by  his  beard  that  he  is  no  gelding,  fruitlessly  urge 
his  erect  posture  in  proof  that  he  is  not  a  horse. 

«  Next  it  appears  I  am  no  horse, 
That  I  can  argue  and  discourse, 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail.  — 
Quoth  she,  That  nothing  will  avail ; 
For  some  philosophers  of  late  here 
Write,  men  have  four  legs  by  nature, 
And  that  'tis  custom  makes  them  go, 
Erroneously  upon  but  two. 
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vered  in  a  wild  and  solitary  state,  there  is  no  well  authenticated 
instance  of  one  whose  progression  was  on  all-fours.  If  we  at- 
tempt this  mode  of  progression,  we  move  either  on  the  knees 
or  the  points  of  the  toes,  throwing  the  legs  obliquely  back  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  we  find  ourselves  insecure  and  uneasy ; 
our  eyes,  instead  of  looking  forwards,  are  directed  to  the  ground; 
and  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  no  longer  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  nose, —  in  a  situation  to  receive  ascending  odorous  particles, 
but  lie  behind  it.  Our  inferior  extremities,  being  of  much  greater 
length,  in  proportion  to  the  others  and  to  the  trunk,  than  the 
posterior  of  brutes  with  four  extremities,  even  in  children  in 
whom  the  proportion  is  less,  are  evidently  not  intended  to  coin- 
cide with  them  in  movement ;  they  are  much  stronger  than  the 
arms,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  great  support :  the  presence  of 
calves,  which  are  found  in  man  alone,  shows  that  the  legs  are  to 
support  and  move  the  whole  machine;  the  thigh  bones  are  in 
the  same  line  with  the  trunk,  in  quadrupeds  they  form  an  angle, 
frequently  an  acute  one ;  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  become  hard 
and  perfect  sooner  than  those  of  the  carpus,  because  strength  of 
leg  is  required  for  standing  and  walking  sooner  than  strength  of 
arm  and  hand  for  labour ;  the  great  toe  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  erect  posture,  and  bestowed  exclusively  on  mankind  ; 
the  os  calcis  is  very  large,  particularly  at  its  posterior  projection, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  lies  at 
right  angles  with  the  leg;  we  alone  can  rest  fully  upon  it,  and 
in  fact  upon  the  whole  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes.  The 
superior  extremities  do  not  lie  under  the  trunk  as  they  would  if 
destined  for  its  support,  but  on  its  sides,  capable  of  motion  in 
every  direction  towards  objects ;  the  fore-arm  extends  itself  out- 
wards, not  forwards,  as  in  quadrupeds,  where  it  is  an  organ  of 
progression;  the  hand  is  fixed  not  at  right  angles  with  the  arm, 
as  an  instrument  of  support,  but  in  the  same  line,  and  cannot 
be  extended  to  a  right  angle  without  painfully  stretching  the 
flexor  tendons  ;  the  superior  extremity  is  calculated  in  the  erect 


As  'twas  in  Germany  made  good 
IV  a  boy  tliat  lost  himself  in  a  wood, 
And  growing  to  a  man  was  wont 
With  wolves  upon  all-four  to  hunt." 

Huttibras,  part  ii.  canto  i. 
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posture  for  seizing  and  handling  objects,  by  the  freedom  of  its 
motions,  by  the  great  length  of  the  fingers  above  that  of  the  toes, 
and  by  the  existence  of  the  thumb,  which,  standing  at  a  distance 
from  the  fingers  and  bending  towards  them,  acts  as  an  opponent, 
while  the  great  toe  is,  like  the  rest,  too  short  for  apprehension, 
stands  in  the  same  line  with  them,  and  moves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion :  were  our  hands  employed  in  the  horizontal  posture,  they 
would  be  lost  to  us  as  grand  instruments  in  the  exercise  of  our 
mental  superiority.  Quadrupeds  have  a  strong  ligament  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  sustain  the  head  ;  in  us  there  is  no  such  thing, 
and  our  extensor  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  compa- 
ratively very  weak,  p  They  have  the  "thorax  deep  and  narrow, 
that  the  anterior  extremities  may  lie  near  together  and  give  more 
support;  the  sternum  too  is  longer,  and  the  ribs  extend  con- 
siderably towards  the  pelvis  to  maintain  the  incumbent  viscera; 
our  thorax  is  broad  from  side  to  side,  that  the  arms  being  thrown 
to  a  distance  may  have  greater  extent  of  motion,  and  shallow 
from  the  sternum  to  the  spine ;  and  the  abdominal  viscera,  press- 
ing towards  the  pelvis  rather  than  towards  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  erect  attitude,  do  not  here  require  an  osseous 
support.  The  pelvis  is  beautifully  adapted  in  us  for  supporting 
the  bowels  in  the  erect  posture ;  it  is  extremely  expanded,  and 
the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis  bend  forwards  below:  in  brutes  it 
does  not  merit  the  name  of  pelvis;  for,  not  having  to  support 
the  abdominal  contents,  it  is  narrow,  and  the  sacrum  inclines  but 
little  to  the  pubes.  The  nates,  besides  extending  the  pelvis  upon 
the  thigh  bones  in  the  erect  state  of  standing  or  walking,  allow 
us  to  rest  while  awake  in  the  sitting?  posture,  in  which,  the  head 
and  trunk  being  still  erect,  our  organs  of  sense  have  their  proper 
direction  equally  as  in  walking  or  standing;  were  we  compelled 
to  lie  down  like  quadrupeds,  when  resting  during  the  waking 
state,  the  different  organs  of  the  face  must  change  their  present 
situation-  to  retain  their  present  utility,  no  less  than  if  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  the  horizontal  progression ;  and,  conversely, 

p  As  the  head  is  connected  with  the  trunk  farther  back  in  brutes  than  in  us, 
the  small  length  of  lever  between  the  occipital  foramen  and  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  length  of  the  head  below  the  foramen,  reqmre  all  this  power;  but  even 
n  us  much'more  upholding  power  than  we  have  at  the  back  ot  thencck^ 
be  required  for  all-four  progression,  as  the  head  would  no  longer  rest  upon  the 
spine. 
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were  their  situation  so  changed,  the  provision  for  the  sitting  pos- 
ture would  be  comparatively  useless. 

While  some,  perversely  desirous  of  degrading  their  race,  have 
attempted  to  remove  a  splendid  distinction  by  asserting  that  we 
are  constructed  for  all  fours,  others  with  equal  perverseness  and 
ignorance  have  asserted  that  monkeys  are  destined  for  the  upright 
posture.  The  monkey  tribe,  it  is  true,  maintain  the  erect  posture 
less  awkwardly  than  other  brutes  with  four  extremities,  but  they 
cannot  maintain  it  long,  and,  while  in  it,  they  bend  their  knees 
and  body ;  they  are  insecure  and  tottering,  and  glad  to  rest  upon 
a  stick ;  their  feet,  too,  instead  of  being  spread  for  support,  are 
coiled  up  as  if  to  grasp  something.  In  fact  their  structure  proves 
them  to  be  neither  biped  nor  quadruped,  but  four-handed,  ani- 
mals. They  live  naturally  in  trees,  and  are  furnished  with  four 
hands  for  grasping  the  branches  and  gathering  their  food.  Of 
their  four  hands  the  posterior  are  even  the  more  perfect,  and  are 
in  no  instance  destitute  of  a  thumb,  although,  like  the  thumbs  of 
all  the  quadrumana,  so  insignificant  as  to  have  been  termed  by 
Eustachius,  «  omnino  ridiculus;"  whereas  the  anterior  hands  of 
one  variety  (simia  paniscus)  have  not  this  organ.  The  whole 
length  of  the  orang  utan,  it  may  be  mentioned,  falls  very  much 
short  of  ours. 

It  was  anciently  supposed  that  man,  because  gifted  with  the 
highest  mental  endowments,  possessed  the  largest  of  all  brains. 
But  as  elephants  and  whales  surpass  him  in  this  respect,  and  the 
sagacious  monkey  and  dog  have  smaller  brains  than  the  com- 
paratively stupid  ass,, ox,  and  hog,  the  opinion  was  relinquished 
by  the  moderns,  and  man  was  said  only  to  have  the  largest  brain 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body.  But  as  more  extensive 
observation  proved  canary  and  other  birds,  and  some  varieties  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  to  have  larger  brains  than  man  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  and  several  mammalia  to  equal  him  in  this  particular, 
and  as  rats  and  mice  too  surpass  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the 
elephant,  in  the  comparative  bulk  of  their  brains,  this  opinion 
also  gave  way,  in  its  turn,  to  that  of  Sommerring,  —  that  man 
possesses  the  largest  brain  in  comparison  with  the  nerves  arising 
from  it.  This  has  not  yet  been  contradicted,  although  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  originating  from  it  (grant- 
ing that  they  originate  from  it)  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
Acuities,  because  the  seal  has  in  proportion  to  its  nerves  a  larger 
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brain  than  the  house-dog,  and  the  porpoise  than  the  orang 
utan.i 

As  the  human  brain  is  of  such  great  comparative  magnitude, 
the  cranium  is  necessarily  very  large  and  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  face  than  in  any  other  animal.  In  an  European  the 
vertical  section  of  the  cranium  is  almost  four  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  face  (not  including  the  lower  jaw);  in  the  monkey  it  is 
little  more  than  double ;  in  most  ferae,  nearly  equal ;  in  the  glires, 
solipedes,  pecora,  and  belluae,  less.  The  faculties,  however,  do 
not  depend  upon  this  proportion,  because  men  of  great  genius,  as 
Leo,  Montaigne,  Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Mirabeau,  had  very  large 
faces,  and  the  sloth  and  seal  have  faces  larger  than  the  stag, 
horse,  and  ox,  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  and  the  proportion  is 
acknowledged  by  Cuvier  to  be  not  at  all  applicable  to  birds.  We 
are  assisted  in  discovering  the  proportion  between  the  cranium 
and  face  by  the  facial  angle  of  Camper.  He  draws  two  straight 
lines,  the  one,  horizontal,  passing  through  the  external  meatus 
auditorius  and  the  bottom  of  the  nostrils;  the  other,  more  per- 
pendicular, running  from  the  convexity  of  the  forehead  to  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  which  the 
latter,— the  proper  facial  line,— makes  with  the  former,  is  greatest 
in  the  human  subject,  from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  brain 
and  the  great  developement  of  the  mouth  and  nose  in  brutes.  In 
the  human  adult  this  angle  is  about  from  65°  to  85°  ;  in  the  orang 
utan  about  from  55°  to  65°;  in  some  quadrupeds  20°;  and  in  the 
lower  classes  of  vertebral  animals  it  entirely  disappears. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  under- 
standing, for  persons  of  great  intellect  may  have  a  prominent 
mouth ;  it  shows  merely  the  projection  of  the  forehead,  while  the 
cranium  and  brain  may  vary  greatly  in  the  size  of  other  parts  •  three- 
fourths  of  quadrupeds,  whose  crania  differ  extremely  in  other  re- 
spects, have  the  same  facial  angle ;  great  amplitude  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  as  in  the  owl  and  hog,  without  any  increase  of  brain,  may 
increase  it,  and  for  this  reason  Cuvier  draws  the  facial  line  from 
the  internal  table  of  the  frontal  bone. 

In  proportion  as  the  face  is  elongated,  the  occipital  foramen 
lies  more  posteriorly;  in  man  consequently  it  is  most  forward. 
While  in  man  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  horizontal,  and  has  even  sometimes  its  anterior  margin 

1  See  Gall,  I.e.  t.  ii.  p.  281.  sqq. 
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elevated  ;  in  most  quadrupeds  it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cranium  obliquely,  with  its  posterior  parts  turned  upwards, 
and  is  in  some  completely  vertical.  On  this  difference  of  situation, 
Daubenton  founded  his  occipital  angle.  *  He  drew  one  line  from 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  foramen  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit, 
and  another,  in  the  direction  of  the  foramen,  passing  between  the 
condyles  and  intersecting  the  former.  According  to  the  angle 
formed,  he  established  the  similarity  and  diversity  of  crania. 
The  information  derived  from  it  in  this  respect  is  very  imperfect, 
because  it  shows  the  differences  of  the  occiput  merely.  Blumen- 
bach  remarks  that  its  variations  are  included  between  80°  and  90° 
in  most  quadrupeds  which  differ  very  essentially  in  other  points. 

The  want  of  the  ossa  intermaxillaria  has  been  thought  peculiar 
to  mankind.  Quadrupeds,  and  nearly  all  the  ape  tribe,  have  two 
bones  between  the  superior  maxillary,  containing  the  dentes  in- 
cisores  when  these  are  present,  and  termed  ossa  intermaxillaria, 
incisoria,  or  labialia.  But  these,  do  not  exist  universally  in  them. « 
Man  only  has  a  prominent  chin :  his  lower  jaw  is  the  shortest, 
compared  with  the  cranium,  and  its  condyles  differ  in  form,  direc- 
tion, and  articulation,  from  those  of  any  brute  :  in  no  brute  are 
the  teeth  arranged  in  such  a  close  and  uniform  series ;  the  lower 
incisores,  like  the  jaw  in  which  they  are  fixed,  are  perpendicular, 
—  a  distinct  characteristic  of  man,  for  in  brutes  they  slope  back- 
backwards  with  the  jaw  bone;  the  canine  are  not  longer  than  the 
rest,  nor  insulated  as  in  monkeys ;  the  molares  differ  from  those 
of  the  orang  utan  and  of  all  the  genus  simia  by  their  singularly 
obtuse  projections. 

The  slight  hairiness  of  the  human  skin  in  general,  although 
certain  parts,  as  the  pubes  and  axillas,  are  more  copiously  fur- 
nished with  hair  than  in  brutes;  the  omnivorous  structure  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  curve  of  the  vagina  corresponding  with  the 
curve  of  the  sacrum  formerly  mentioned,  preventing  woman  from 
being,  as  brute  females  are,  retromingent ;  the  peculiar  structure 

Mimoires  de  I' ylcademie  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  1764. 

In  a  chimpanzee  that  died  at  Exeter  Change  a  few  years  ago,  the  statement 
of  Tyson  and  Daubenton  was  verified, —  that  this  black  ape  has  no  intermaxillary 
bone.  The  red-haired  variety  (Simia  Satijrus)  has  it,  and  is  said  to  be  destitute  of 
nails  on  the  hind  thumbs  and  of  ligamentum  teres  at  the  head  of  the  os  femoris, 
both  which  structures  this  chimpanzee  possessed.  The  Satyrus  is  therefore  not  so 
near  the  human  subject  as  the  Troglodytes.  In  a  simia  satyrus,  however,  lately 
dissected  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  hind  thumbs  possessed  nails.  Proceed- 
ing', <Jr.  Nov.  23.  1830. 
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of  the  human  uterus  and  placenta;  the  length  of  the  umbilical 
chord  and  the  existence  of  the  vesicula  umbilicalis  until  the  fourth 
month ;  together  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  are  likewise  structural  peculiarities  of  the  human  race. 
The  situation  of  the  heart  lying  not  upon  the  sternum,  as  in  quad- 
rupeds, but  upon  the  diaphragm,  on  account  of  our  erect  position, 
—  the  basis  turned  not,  as  in  them,  to  the  spine,  but  to  the  head, 
and  the  apex  to  the  left  nipple ;  the  absence  of  the  allantois,  of 
the  panniculus  carnosus,  of  the  rete  mirabile  arteriosum,  of  the 
suspensorius  oculi ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  foramen  incisivum, 
which  is  not  only  very  large  in  brutes,  but  generally  double, 
though  not  peculiarities,  are  striking  circumstances. 

Man  only  can  live  in  every  climate 1 ;  he  is  the  slowest  in 
arriving  at  maturity,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  he  lives  the 
longest  of  all  mammalia  ;  he  only  procreates  at  every  season,  and, 
while  in  celibacy,  experiences  nocturnal  emissions.  None  but  the 
human  female  menstruates. 

Man,  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  terrestrial  beings,  evi- 
dently constitutes  a  separate  species.  For  "  a  species  comprehends 
all  the  individuals  which  descend  from  each  other,  as  from  a  com- 
mon parent,  and  those  which  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  do 
each  other" ;"  and  no  brute  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  man. 


The  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and  laws  of  nature  might  be 
supposed  to  be  signified  by  the  term  physiology,  derived  as  it  is 
from  <fvcrn;,  nature,  and  Xoyo;,  a  discourse.  But  the  term  is  restricted 
to  vegetables  and  animals,  and  indeed  solely  to  their  functions. 
The  knowledge  of  their  structure  is  designated  Anatomy;  the 
knowledge  of  their  functions  Physiology. 

Both  anatomy  and  physiology  are  divided  into  vegetable  and 
animal;  and  the  latter  again  into  brute,  or  comparative,  and 
human.  The  subject  of  the  present  work  is  Human  Physiology: 
but  the  functions  of  brutes  and  vegetables  will  frequently  be 
mentioned. 

'  Blumenbach  accounts  for  this,  and  I  think  justly,  by  the  two-fold  operation, 
of  our  intellect  (1.  c.  §  18.  p.  54.),  and  of  the  more  accommodating  nature  of 
our  frame  (1.  c.  §  17.). 

"  Cuvier,  Discours  Prdliminaire  mix  Iiccherches  r,ur  les  Osscmcns  Fossilcs  dcs 
Quadrupcdes. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OE  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  ultimate  principles  of  animal  bodies,  forming  the  distinct 
compounds,  whether  gases,  fluids,  or  solids,  are :  — 

Hydrogen, 

Carbon, 

Oxygen, 

Azote, 

Chlorin,  iodin,  fluorin? 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 

Potassium, 

Sodium, 

Calcium, 

Magnesium,  silicium? 

Manganese? 

Iron, 

Copper  ?» 

The  proximate  principles,  or  distinct  chemical  compounds 
of  animal  bodies,  are:  — 
Albumen, 
Fibrin, 

Colouring  matter  of  blood, 
Curd, 

Fatty  matter,  (oIein! 

I  stearin, 

Gelatine,  obtained  from  various  tex- 
tures by  boiling, 

Matters  found  in  the  bile, —  cho- 
lesterin,  erythrogin,  asparagin, 
picromel  ? 

Mucus,  and  probably  some  other 
products  of  glands  at  present  but 
little  understood, 


Subject  to  great  variety 
in  different  animals,  &c. 


\ 
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Not  subject  to  variety ; 
uniform  in  all  in- 
stances. 


Urea, 

Cystic  oxide,  xanthic  oxide, 
Uric  acid, 
Erythric  acid? 
Purpuric  acid, 
Oxalic  acid, 
Acetic  acid, 
Lactic  acid, 
Butyric  acid, 
Formic  acid, 
Benzoic  acid, 
Sulplio-cyanic  acid, 
Sugar  of  milk, 
Sugar  of  diabetic  urine,6, 

b  Vegetable  proximate  principles  are  very  numerous :  the  following  may  be 
considered  the  chief:  — 
Sugar, 
Starch, 
Lignin, 

Gum,  mucus,  jelly, 
Extractive,  colouring 

ciples, 
Gluten 

Oils,  fixed  and  volatile, 
ltesins, 

The  following  are  constant  in  their  character,  or  are  peculiar  to  certain 

vegetables.  • 

Various  acids  — Oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  moroxylic,  gallic,  laccic,  kimc, 

boletic,  prussic,  meconic,  benzoic,  &c. 
Various  alkaline  bodies  —  Quinina,  cinchonina,  morpliina,  strychnina,  brucina, 

delphina,  picrotoxina,  atropia,  veratrina,  hyoscyamina,  &c. 
Indigo, 
Tan, 
Suber, 
Caoutchouc, 
Wax 

Asparagine,  ulmine,  inuline,  fungine,  polychroite,  hannatine,  nicotine,  pol- 
lenine,  emetine,  sarcocol,  olivile,  medulline,  lupuline,  cathartine, 
piperine,  daphnine,  salicine,  populine,  digitaline,  santonme,  cafemc, 
hordeine,  elatine,  &c,  &c. 


All  subject  to  endless  variety  as 
matters,  bitter  pnn-  >  *.         ,.„,     .  „._„,. 

occurring  in  diflcrent  plants. 
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The  ultimate  solids,  which  these  principles  are  said  to  compose, 
are,  the  cellular  fibre,  the  muscular  fibre,  and  the  nervous  fibre." 

The  proximate  solids,  said  to  be  composed  of  these  primary,  or 
rather  ultimate,  or  elementary  solids  or  tissues,  and  forming  the 
different  organs,  have  been  variously  specified." 

Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  in  an  admirable  paper  upon  inflammation, 
considered  that  disease  according  to  the  structures  which  it  affects, 
—  the  skin,  cellular  membrane,  serous  membranes,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  muscular  fibres.e  Dr.  Pinel,  some  years  afterwards, 
adopted  this  arrangementf ;  and  Bichat  at  length  suggested  that 
all  diseases  might  be  considered  in  this  manner,  and  he  distributed 
the  proximate  solids  into  twenty-one  kinds  : — 

1.  Cellular,  12.  Fibrocartilaginous, 

2.  Nervous,  of  animal  life,  13.  Muscular,  of  animal  life, 

3.  Nervous,  of  organic  life,  14.  Muscular,  of  organic  life, 

4.  Arterial,  15.  Mucous, 

5.  Venous,  16.  Serous, 

6.  Exhalant,  17.  Synovial, 

7.  Absorbent,  with  its  glands,  18.  Glandular, 

8.  Osseous,  19.  Dermoid, 

9.  Medullary,  20.  Epid  ermoid, 

10.  Cartilaginous,  21.  Pilous.s 

11.  Fibrous  (tendino-fibrous), 

c  See  Appendix,  by  Dr.  Copeland,  to  his  translation  of  Richerand's  Nouveaax 
El&mens  de  Physmlogie,  p.  553.  sqq.  Many  writers  have  asserted  the  globular 
composition  of  various  parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  frame.  Lately,°the  cel- 
lular, muscular,  and  nervous  structures  were  described  as  consisting  of  lobules 
and  some  novel  views  presented,  by  Dr.  M.  Edwards.  (Archives  Gentles  de 
Medecine,  t.  3.  Paris,  1823.)  But  the  whole  results  have  been  denied  by 
Dr.  Hodgkinand  Mr.  Lister,  who  repeated  the  examination  with  a  much  superior 
microscope.    PhUos.  Magazine,  August,  1827. 

Another  author  professes  to  have  made  still  more  minute  discoveries  than 
Vr.  Edwards.  Dutrochet,  Recherches,  Anatomiques  et  Physiologiques,  sur  la 
Structure  Interne  des  Animaux  et  Vegetaux. 

*  "  The  ancients  divided  the  body  into  similar  or  homogenous  parts,  —  those 
cons.stmg  of  particles  similar  to  one  another,  as  the  bones,  cartilages,  muscles 
tendons,  &c;  and  dissimilar,  —  those  composed  of  the  similar,  as  the  head  trunk' 
limbs,"  &c.  '  ' 

J  Com™fa«°™>h*  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Knowledge, 

vol.  n.  1790.    Head  to  the  Society,  Jan.  1788. 

'  Nosographie  PhUosophique,  1797.  «  Anatomk  Gbitrale,  t.  i.  p.  lXXx. 

C 
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This  arrangement,  Dr.  Rudolphi  remarks,  is  physiological  rather 
than  anatomical,  and  he  distributes  them  into  eight  classes  only :  — 

Cellular,  Tendinous, 

Horny,  Vascular, 

Cartilaginous,  Muscular,  and 

Osseous,  Nervous." 


The  ultimate  and  proximate  fluids  of  the  body,  generated  by 
its  functions,  whether  for  its  own  use,  or  for  elimination  from  it, 
may  perhaps  be  viewed  as, 

Aqueous,  Oleaginous, 

Mucous,  Bilious, 

Albuminous,  Urinous, 

Fibrinous,  Seminal. 

The  first  fluid  is  that  derived  from  external  matter,  — the 
chyle;  then  that  into  which  this  is  formed,  and  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  system, -the  blood  ;  then  the  various  flu.ds 

Pr0ToU £0Z  preponderance  of  the  fluid  over  the  solid  matter 
of  the  body,  Blumenbach  states  that  he  possesses  the  entire,  but 
L  fectUj  4  mummy  of  a  Guanche,  or  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
Tenlrufe,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  which  with  all 
its  muscles  and  viscera,  weighs  but  seven  pounds  and  a  half. 

h  Grundriss  der  Physiologic,  68. 

i  Instil.  Physiol,  sect.  1.  edit.  4.    Gotting*,  1821. 
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CHAP.  nr. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ORGANS,    FUNCTIONS,  AND    POWERS  OF 

THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  proximate  solids  are  made  up  into  various  organs  ;  and  the 
operation  of  an  organ  is  termed  its  Junction. 

While  a  part  is  performing  its  functions,  and  even  while  it  only 
remains  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
changes  of  its  constituent  particles  go  on ;  indeed,  many  func- 
tions are  in  a  great  measure  but  chemical  changes.  The  separ- 
ation of  one  portion  of  matter  must  occasion  the  addition  of 
another  to  be  necessary.  Hence  organs  are  framed  for  receiving 
matter  from  without,  and  for  changing  it  variously,  so  as  to  fit  it 
to  become  a  portion  of  the  fluids  of  the  body;  for  distributing  it 
through  the  body,  and  rendering  it  a  part  of  the  body ;  and  for  the 
separation  and  elimination  of  those  particles  which  in  the  course 
of  the  chemical  changes  must  quit  the  system.  We  thus  observe 
organs  of  reception,  assimilation,  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion, 
and  excretion.  As  individuals  last  but  a  limited  time,  the  species 
is  preserved  by  the  generation  of  new  beings  from  individuals. 
Organs  of  generation  are  therefore  framed ;  but  this  function  is 
merely  circulation,  secretion,  excretion,  and  nutrition. 

We  perceive  external  objects  and  circumstances;  are  conscious 
of  much  within  ourselves;  we  think,  desire,  and  exert  volition. 
The  organs  of  these  functions  are  termed  the  nervous  system.  It 
exists  in  mass,  and  is  also  ramified  throughout  the  frame.  Im- 
pressions upon  the  extremities  of  its  ramifications,  as  well  as  upon 
these  in  their  course,  are  conveyed  along  them  to  the  mass,  where 
they  are  perceived;  and  the  mandates  of  the  will  are  conveyed 
from  the  mass  along  the  ramifications  to  fleshy  organs  of  motion, 
termed  muscles;  and  the  influence  of  emotion  is  also  conveyed 
from  the  mass  along  the  ramifications  to  every  part. 

c  2 
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The  ancients  arranged  all  these  functions  in  four  classes:  — 
The  vital,  or  those  constantly  necessary  to  life,  comprising  respir- 
ation and  the  action  of  the  heart:  the  natural,  or  those  by  which 
the  body  is  nourished:  the  animal,  or  those  which  principally 
distinguish  animals  from  vegetables,  viz.  sense,  consciousness, 
desires,  thought,  volition  :  and  the  genital. 

The  functions  are  now  generally  arranged  in  two  classes :  the 
animal,  constituting  one  peculiar  to  animals ;  and  the  vital  and 
natural,  united  into  another,  common  to  vegetables  and  animals, 
under  the  title  of  organic  or  vital.  The  generative,  relating  in 
their  object  to  the  species  rather  than  to  the  individual,  and  of 
but  temporary  duration,  are  thrown  into  a  separate  and  inferior 
division,  but  in  fact,  except  the  animal  passion,  are  part  of  the 
organic. 

We  owe  the  revival  of  this  classification,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  class  of  functions,  to  Dr.Wilson  Philip* 
and  Xavier  Bichat b.;  although  the  latter,  from  having  published  a 
work  expressly  on  the  subject,  has  received  the  whole  honour, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  animal  functions  prove  us  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing 
beings  :  they  are  the  actions  of  the  senses  which  receive  impres- 
sions; of  the  brain  which  perceives  them,  is  conscious,  desires, 
reflects,  and  wills ;  of  the  voluntary  muscles  which  execute  the 
will  in  regard  to  motion;  and  of  the  nerves  which  are  the  agents 
of  transmission :  the  brain  is  their  central  organ.  The  vital  or 
organic  functions  are  independent  of  mind,  and  give  us  simply 
the  notion  of  life  :  they  are  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
exhalation,  absorption,  secretion,  nutrition,  calorification  :  the 
heart  is  their  central  organ. 

The  organs  of  the  animal  functions  are  double  and  correspon- 
dent, there  being  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  body 
either  two  distinct  organs,  as  the  eyes,  ears,  extremities  ;  or  two 
correspondent  halves,  as  is  the  case  with  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
nose,  tongue,  &c. 

•  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  ch.  iii.  sect.  3.  First  edition.  1799.  Paper 
read  to  the  Royal  Med.  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1791  or  1792,  and  inserted  m  Us 
Records.  Essay  on  Opium.  1795.  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 
July,  1809.  p.  301.  sq. 

»  Becherches  Physinlogiaues  mrla  Vie  et  la  Mart.  1805. 
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The  organs  of  the  vital  or  organic  functions  are  in  very  few 
instances  double,  or  situated  with  their  centres  in  the  median  line 
and  possessed  of  symmetrical  halves  ;  witness  the  heart,  stomach, 
liver.  There  are,  indeed,  two  kidneys,  but  they  continually 
differ  in  size,  figure,  and  situation:  the  two  lungs  are  very  dis- 
similar. c 

Hence  Bichat  infers,  that  in  the  animal  functions  a  harmony  of 
action  in  each  organ,  or  in  each  half  of  the  organ,  is  indispensable 
to  perfection,  when  both  organs  or  sides  act  together  ;  and  that 
if  such  harmony  do  not  occur,  it  is  better  for  one  organ  or  one 
half  to  act  alone.  This  certainly  appears  true  of  the  eye, 
and  ear,  and  even  of  the  brain.  It  certainly  does  not  hold  good 
in  the  actions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  nor  in  the  operations  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  in  willing  those  actions.  From  the 
duplicity  of  the  organs  it  also  happens  that  one  side  may  cease 
to  act  without  detriment  to  the  function  of  the  other;  while,  in 
the  vital  or  organic  class,  no  harmony  of  action  is  possible,  and 
the  derangement  of  any  one  part  of  an  organ  generally  affects 
the  whole  of  it,  —  an  obstruction  in  the  colon  disturbs  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  animal  functions  experience  periodical  intermissions  — 
sleep.  The  organic  or  vital  continue  incessantly,  suffering  merely 
remissions:  —  the  blood  constantly  circulates,  the  perspiratory 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  the  stomach  has  no  sooner  digested 
one  meal  than  we  commit  another  to  it,  yet  we  shall  hereafter 

•  c  As  the  nerves  of  one  perpendicular  half  of  the  body  are  connected  with  one 
half  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  often  see  a  loss 
of  motion  or  of  sense,  or  the  reverse,  viz.  spasms  or  convulsions,  or  even  an  ex- 
cess of  sensibility,  in  one  perpendicular  half  of  the  body.  But  we  have  examples 
of  ague  affecting  only  one  perpendicular  half  of  the  body  (Ephemer.  Nat.  Curios. 
and  Me"moires  de  Montpellier,  1827) :  of  persons  who  sweated  on  one  perpendicu- 
lar half  only,  (Ephemer.  Nat.  Curios.  Dr.  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves  (the  line  on  the  face  was  distinctly  marked),  p.  284.  Dr.  Andral, 
Clinique,  vol.  i.  p.  477.)  :  and  of  a  child  that  became  pale  and  emaciated  in  one 
perpendicular  half,  while  the  other  remained  plump  and  healthy.  (Dr.  Falconer, 
Memoirs  of  London  Med.  Soc.  vol.  ix. )  Still,  as  we  have  paralysis  and  convulsions 
also  in  a  horizontal  half,  so  instances  are  on  record  of  ague  affecting  a  horizontal 
half  (Journal  de  Midecine,  t.  xxiv.  p.  60.  January,  1766) ;  and  of  one  horizontal 
half  sweating  (Andral,  ib.)  :  and  as  we  have  also  examples  of  paralysis  and 
convulsions  affecting  a  limb  only,  so  ague  is  said  sometimes  to  have  seized  but  a 
single  limb.    (Dr.  Macculloch,  on  Marsh  Fever  and  Malaria.) 

c  3 
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see  that  the  actions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c,  have  intervals  of 
remission. 

The  animal  functions  are  much  influenced  by  habit ;  the  vital 
or  organic  are  considered  by  Bichat  as  removed  from  its  influence. 
The  power  of  habit  over  our  sensations  and  voluntary  motions 
is  manifest,  —  the  more  frequently  an  object  is  applied  to  our 
organs  of  sense,  the  less  intense  is  the  sensation  produced  by  it ; 
and  the  more  frequently  we  perform  an  act  of  volition,  the  more 
readily  is  it  performed.  Yet  I  think  the  force  of  habit  equally  great 
over  the  organic  functions.  The  operation  of  food  and  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  ingesta  is  most  remarkably  modified  by  habit;  through 
it  poisons  become  comparatively  innocuous,  and  divers  bear  a 
long  suspension  of  respiration. 

Bichat  regards  the  passions  as  directly  influencing  the  organic 
functions  only,  and  springing  from  the  state  of  the  organs  of 
that  class.  Here  he  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible.  Vexation 
indeed  disturbs  the  stomach,  and  fear  augments  the  quantity  of 
urine  ;  but  does  not  vexation  equally  and  as  directly  disturb  the 

mind,  confuse  the  understanding,  and  occasion  heat  and  pain 

of  the  forehead  ?  Are  not,  in  fact,  the  passions  a  part  of  the 
mind  ?— a  part  of  the  animal  functions  ?  They  powerfully  affect, 
it  is  true,  the  organic  or  vital  functions,  but  this  shows  the  close 
connection  merely  between  the  two  classes  of  functions.  d 

This  connection  is  conspicuous  in  respiration,  the  mechanical 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  animal  functions,  the  other  to  the 
organic  ;  and  in  the  alimentary  functions,  in  which  the  food  is 
swallowed  and  the  fa?ces  rejected  by  volition,  and  digestion,  &c. 
performed,  independently  .of  our  influence,  by  the  powers  of 
simple  life.  So  close  indeed  is  this  connection,  that  every  organ 
of  the  animal  class  is  the  seat  of  organic  functions ;  —  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  even  in  the  brain, 
circulation,  secretion,  and  absorption  are  constantly  carried  on. 
This  connection  is  likewise  apparent  in  the  property  of  sensibility. 
In  the  language  of  Bichat,  there  are  animal  sensibility  and  contrac- 

o  Bordeu  Buflbii,  Cabanis,  and  the  anatomist  Reil,  placed  the  passions  in  the 
thoracic  and' abdominal  viscera,  &c.  ;  the  two  first  in  the  diaphragm  particularly. 
Gall  has  shown  the  absurdity  of  these  authors  in  his  Fond,  du  Cerveau,  1. 11. 
p  93  son.  We  might  as  well  consider  the  cheeks  the  seat  of  the  feeling  of 
shame,  because  in  shame  we  blush.  Hippocrates  opposed  such  absurdities  in  his 
day  «  The  heart  and  pnscordia,"  says  he,  «  feel  acutely,'  but  have  not  the 
least  intelligence  :  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  all  these  things."    Be  Morbo  Sacro. 
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tility,  and  organic  sensibility  and  contractility,  besides  the  common 
extensibility  of  matter,  which  he  terms  extensibility  de  tissu,  and 
common  contractility  upon  the  removal  of  distension,  —  contrac' 
tilite  par  defaut  d'extension,  which,  indeed,  is  greater  during  life 
than  afterwards.0  Animal  sensibility  is  accompanied  by  a  perception 

'  The  following  is  Bichat's  table  of  the  properties  of  the  living  body :  — 


V 

o 

— 


Classes. 


1 

Vital 


Genera. 


Sensibility 


Species. 
1 

["Animal 

2 

Organic 
1 

r  Animal 
_  Contractility  J  2 

I  Organic 


Varieties. 


{ 


1 

C  Sensible 


2  f  Extensibility 
Structural  -!  2 


Such  as  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  alimentary 
canal. 

(_  Insensible    Such  as  the  motion  of  the 
capillaries. 


(_  Contractility 

Although  these  are  the  general  properties  of  the  living  frame,  and  sensibility, 
or  more  properly  excitability,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  other  vital  or  organic 
properties  except  the  active  power  of  contraction,  yet  each  part  has  also  some 
peculiarity,  altogether  inexplicable, —  not  in  the  least,  I  think,  to  be  accounted  for 
on  Bicbat's  supposition  of  each  part  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  organic  sen- 
sibility in  relation  to  its  fluids.  What  causes  the  vessels  of  muscle  to  produce 
muscle;  of  bone,  bone;  of  membrane,  membrane;  what  causes  the  secreting 
vessels  of  the  liver  to  form  bile,  and  of  the  testes  semen,  we  know  not.  The 
causes  of  these  circumstances  are  called  by  Blumenbach,  after  Bordeu,  vitar 
propria:  ,■  but  it  must  be  carefully  remembered,  that  this  expression  simply  denotes 
an  unknown  cause  of  a  fact,  and  affords  no  explanation. 

•  Feeling  (I  use  the  word  for  want  of  another  to  embrace  consciousness  and 
perception)  is  in  the  same  manner  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mental  properties 
except  the  active  power  of  willing,  but  it  alone  will  not  explain  them.  All 
matter  is  probably  the  same ;  but  its  modifications  likewise  are  so  various,  that  at 
present  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  distinct  kinds  of  matter. 

The  operation  of  agents  on  the  system  is  analogous.  As  far  as  they  all  affect  the 
living  solid,  they  may  be  all  called  stimuli ;  but  they  differ  in  something  more 
than  degree  of  stimulus.  Each  affects  particular  parts  more  than  others ;  each 
affects  in  a  peculiar  way ;  some  directly  depress  life,  and  many  occasion  opposite 
results  in  different  parts ;  some  produce  specific  diseases,  in  which  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fluids  may  be  altered;  and  here  occasionally  the  specific  disease  pro- 
duced is  contagious. 

When  organic  sensibility  is  heightened  in  one  part,  it  sinks  in  another,  and  vice 
versa  ;  unless  the  change  of  it  should  be  such  as  to  extend  generally,  and  even 
then  it  is  still  frequently  found  in  the  opposite  state  in  some  particular  part;  v.  c. 
we  notice  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  feet,  and  heat  and  fulness  of  the  head, 
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in  the  mind,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling: 
animal  contractility  is  excited  by  the  volition  of  the  mind  con- 
veyed to  the  voluntary  muscles  by  means  of  the  nerves.  Organic 
sensibility  is  attended  by  no  perception,  and  is  followed  by  con- 


together  ;  blisters  relieve  internal  inflammation,  and  irritate  the  more  difKcultly 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  internal  disease.  The  same  phenomena  are 
observable  in  animal  sensibility  and  in  the  mind  at  large :  — 

"  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  puts  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning  ; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish ; 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die." 

Shakspeare.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  ii. 

The  effect  of  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  a  large  number  of  other  patho- 
logical phasnomena,  are  principally  explicable  on  the  derangement  of  the  balance 
of  excitability,  and  for  the  most  part,  consequently,  of  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  general  law  that  the  effects  of  an  agent  diminish 
the  more  frequently  it  is  applied,  and  vice  versa,  as  shown  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  large  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors  which  persons  at  length  bear,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  violent  inflammation  excited  by  the  application  of  warmth  to 
parts  exposed  to  intense  cold  ;  yet,  if  a  stimulus  is  applied  so  energetically  as  to 
leave  the  sensibility  heightened,  especially  if  to  the  point  of  inflammation,  its 
subsequent  power  is  greatly  increased.  Immense  potations  of  spirituous  liquors 
may  gradually  be  borne,  but  if  the  increase  is  too  great,  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  may  become  such  that  a  single  glass  will  prove  violently  irritating. 

The  general  law,  to  which  the  effects  of  agents,  in  proportion  to  their  previous 
application,  is  referable,  appears  to  be  this;  — that  an  agent  acts  according 
to  the  difference  between  its  strength  and  the  strength  of  the  former  application. 
Thus,  if  the  right  hand  be  immersed  in  water  of  30°,  and  the  left  in  water  of  50°, 
and  both  are  "removed  to  water  of  70°,  the  effect  of  the  water  at  70°  upon  the 
right  hand  will  be  greater  than  upon  the  left,  on  account  of  the  difference  between 
30°  and  70°  being  greater  than  between  50°  and  70°;  and  this  explains  the 
glow  of  the  cold  bath,  as,  during  immersion,  there  is  less  stimulus,  and,  on  emerg- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  re-admitted  blood  into  the  super- 
ficial vessels,  though  stimuli  absolutely  of  the  same  strength  as  before  immersion, 
are,  comparatively,  more  powerful  than  what  the  system  experienced  during 
immersion. 

The  specific  action  of  one  agent  frequently  prevents  or  destroys  that  of  another : 
„  c.  small-pox  and  measles  very  rarely  occur  together;  the  former  disease  is 
frequently  prevented  for  ever  by  the  cow-pock;  bark  cures  the  effect  of  rxJMSh 
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traction  totally  independent  of  the  will :  —  the  heart  is  said  to  feel 
(physiology  has  no  proper  term  for  the  idea,  but  excitability 
would  answer  the  purpose)  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and,  without 
our  influence,  forthwith  contracts;  the  lacteals  to  feel  the  stimulus 
of  the  chyle  without  our  knowledge,  and  they  then  propel  it 


miasmata.  It  in  some  cases  destroys  its  own  power  in  future,  as  is  exemplified 
in  those  diseases  which  occur  usually  but  once  during  life. 

These  observations  on  rare  and  frequent  agency  may  relate  to  agency  in  general 
or  by  particular  agents.  A  very  high  or  low  excitement  may  influence  the  effects 
of  all  subsequent  stimuli ;  but  the  rare  or  frequent  application  of  a  particular 
agent  in  less  intensity  may  influence  its  own  effects  only,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  acquired  capability  of  smoking  or  taking  snuff,  while  other  vapours  or  powders 
affect  no  less  than  usual. 

While  moderate  excitement  is  necessary  to  maintain  action  and  excitability, 
and  excitement  by  one  stimulus,  within  due  limits,  augments  the  effects  of  an- 
other, violent  excitement  wears  out  the  power,  and,  very  violent,  may  suddenly 
destroy  life  altogether :  according  to  the  verses, 

Nutritur  ventis,  ventis  extinguitur  ignis, 
Lenis  alit  flammas,  grandior  aura  necat. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  seizing  the  undeniable  general  facts  respecting  the  effect  of 
rare  or  frequent  application  upon  the  power  of  stimuli,  and  naming  all  agents 
stimuli,  founded  a  system  of  pathology  and  practice  at  once  absurd  and  destruc- 
tive. {Elemenia  Medicines.)  Exhaustion,  from  excess  of  stimulus,  he  termed 
direct  debility  ;  torpor,  from  deficiency  of  stimulus,  indirect  debility  ;  and  how- 
ever inflammatory  a  disease,  if  it  arose  from  a  stimulus,  it  was  to  be  treated  by 
violent  stimuli,  to  prevent  the  excitability  from  falling  too  low. 

In  the  first  place,  he  abused  the  word  stimulus,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
word  agent,  forgetting  what  has  been  just  advanced  respecting  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  every  agent,  —  that  some  depress,  and  thus,  though  agents,  are  not 
stimuli ;  and  some  affect  different  parts  differently ;  and  some  have  a  specific 
power  upon  certain  parts  and  certain  diseases,  and  against  other  agents. 

In  the  second  place,  he  forgot  what  has  been  just  said  respecting  the  necessity 
of  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  to  maintain  excitability  ;  the  effect  of  one  sti- 
mulus, within  due  limits,  of  increasing  the  effect  of  others  ;  and  the  fact  of  a 
stimulus  producing  so  much  excitement,  that  morbid  sensibility  occurs,  far  less 
stimulus  than  was  at  first  applied  causing  ten  times  the  effect,  and  this  being 
reducible  only  by  lessening  all  stimuli,  —  the  temperature,  the  quantity  of  blood, 
&c,  and  stimulating  distant  parts.  He  forgot,  also,  the  effect  of  sympathy  and 
specific  action. 

His  error  was  in  keeping  in  view  some  general  laws,  which  all  know  and 
acknowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  at  least  equal  importance. 
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without  our  assistance/  But  although  we  never  acquire  the  least 
direct  voluntary  power  over  the  actions  of  organic  contractility, — 
over  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  or  the  contractions  of 
the  heart,  yet  every  organ  of  the  organic  functions  may  have  its 
organic  sensibility  heightened  into  animal  sensibility,  as  inflamma- 
tion, for  instance,  of  the  pleura  and  the  joints,  daily  demonstrates; 
indeed,  in  some  organs  of  that  class  of  functions,  we  invariably 
have  sensation;  —  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  hunger;  in  the  lungs 
we  experience  an  uneasy  sensation  nearly  as  soon  as  their  air  is 
expelled. 

The  nerves  of  the  animal  functions  run  to  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow ;  those  of  the  organic  chiefly  to  ganglia ;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  two  nervous  systems  have  abundant  commu- 
nications. 

The  animal  functions  have  not  only  a  shorter  existence  than 
the  organic,  from  their  necessity  of  alternate  repose  s,  but  they 
flourish  for  a  shorter  duration, —  they  do  not  commence  till  birth, 
they  decline,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  terminate, 
earlier,  v.  c.  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  mental  faculties  fail  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  heart  and  capillaries.  But  the  decay  of  the 
animal  functions  must,  in  truth,  be  only  the  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  organic,  because  there  are  fundamentally  in  every 
part  organic  functions, —  circulation,  nutrition,  &c;  and  the  per- 
fect performance  of  these  in  the  organs  of  the  animal  functions  is 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  performance  of  the  animal  functions. 
Hence  the  impairment  of  these  organic  functions,  even  to  a  small 
extent,  must  derange  or  diminish  the  animal  functions,  and  the 
decline  of  the  latter  is  really  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  former, 
although  these  still  remain  vigorous  enough  to  appear  unimpaired. 


f  There  is  no  proof  of  feeling.  There  can  be  no  feeling.  We  see  them  act 
in  consequence  of  the  stimulus,  and  say  they  feel.  The  expression  is  only 
admissible  figuratively,  but  as  all  figurative  terms  in  physiology  are  continually 
accepted  literally,  and  establish  the  most  absurd  notions,  especially  among  the 
vulgar,  it  had  much  better  be  explained  by  a  mere  expression  of  the  fact,  by  the 
word  excitement. 

b  It  is  said  that  the  heart  has  the  same  repose  as  the  brain,  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  acting  in  succession,  and  a  pause  occurring  before  their  action  is 
renewed.  The  function,  however,  of  the  heart  as  a  whole  organ,  constantly 
goes  on ;  while  that  of  the  brain,  at  least  if  it  is  only  an  organ  of  the  mind,  entirely 
intetnits  in  sound  sleep. 
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We  thus  find  in  every  living  system  a  class  of  functions,  not  in 
themselves  dependent  upon  mind,  as  perfect  in  the  vegetable 
as  in  the  animal,  and  pervading  every  part  of  the  system.  In 
animals  there  further  exist  certain  parts  which,  when  endowed 
with  the  common  life  of  other  parts, — with  the  organic  pro- 
perties, —  are  able  to  perform  peculiar  functions  which  give  us  the 
notion  of  mind:  the  organ  of  these  functions  is  termed  brain,  and, 
by  means  of  nerves  and  medullary  prolongations,  it  maintains  a 
correspondence  with  the  whole  machine,  influenced  by  and  in- 
fluencing the  most  distant  parts. 

The  organic  functions  depend  on  life,  in  the  proper  accept- 
ation of  the  word.  The  word  life  should  be  regarded,  like  the  word 
attraction  or  repulsion,  as  merely  an  expression  of  a  fact.  In  this 
point  of  view  it  may  be  as  easily  defined  as  any  other  expression. 
By  life  we  generally  mean  the  power  of  organised  matter  to  pre- 
serve its  particles  in  such  chemical  relations  as  to  prevent  other 
chemical  relations  from  inducing  disorganisation,  or  even  to 
increase  or  decrease  by  internal  appropriation  and  separation h; 
to  produce  peculiar  matters  for  its  own  purposes  ;  to  preserve,  in 
some  measure,  a  temperature  distinct  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium ;  to  move  certain  parts  of  itself  sensibly  (as  muscles)  or 
insensibly  (as  the  capillaries)  independently  of  mere  impulse, 
attraction,  or  repulsion  :  or  if  not  organised  (as  the  fluid  which 
becomes  the  embryo,  theblood;)  the  power  of  matter  produced  by 
an  organised  body  endowed  with  the  properties  above  mentioned, 
to  resist  the  ordinary  chemical  influences,  and  even  directly  form 
(as  the  embryotic  fluid)  an  organised  system  so  endowed,  or 
directly  become,  (as  the  fibrin,  when  it  is  secreted  from  the  blood  or 
blood  is  effused,  becoming  vascular,  and  its  new  vessels  inosculat- 

h  So  striking  is  this,  that  Stahl  and  his  followers  referred  their  notion  of  life 
to  this  antiseptic  property,  and  while  he  said,  '<  Life  is  formally  nothing  more  than 
the  preservation  of  the  body  in  mixture,  corruptible,  indeed,  but  without  the 
occurrence  of  corruption,"  Junker  said,  «  What  we  call  life  is  the  opposite  of 
putridity." 

Chemical  affinities  are  not  destroyed  by  life,  but  only  so  brought  to  play  that 
decomposn.on  is  not  their  result.  Without  the  operation  of  chemical  affinities 
the  composuion  of  the  body  could  not  exist,  nor  many  of  its  functions,  as  respir- 
mm  secret.cn  &c.,  take  place.  The  physical  properties  of  matter  are  equally 
"dispensable.  Cohes.on,  gravity,  hardness,  softness,  and  fluidity  are  essential,  in 
E  1>art7  :  aSl!CityPer,brmS  an  ™P°n»nt  ',urtin  ™„y  functions,  as  in 

C  .o  r  /  r  oV'r t,piglottis ;  the  )aws  °*  B*ht  and  *°und  - indi- 

ppusablc  to  the  functions  of  the  eye  and  car. 
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ing  with  those  of  adjoining  parts,)  the  organised  substance  of*  an 
already  formed  system  so  endowed. 

That  fluids  as  well  as  solids  are  susceptible  of  life,  I  cannot 
doubt.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so,  although 
a  person  who  has  not  thought  upon  the  subject  may  be  as  unable 
to  conceive  the  circumstance  as  a  West  Indian  to  conceive  that 
water  may  by  cold  become  solid.  Tt  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
male  or  female  genital  fluid,  or  both,  either  alone  or  when  united, 
are  alive,  because  from  their  union,  or  from  one  when  influenced 
by  the  other,  a  living  being  is  produced  which  partakes  of  the 
vital  qualities  of  each  parent.  Accordingly  Blumenbach,  in  his 
Commentatio  de  <oi  vitali  sanguini  deneganda,  grants  both  male  and 
female  genital  fluids  to  be  alive5,  notwithstanding  that  he  fancies 
his  victory  over  the  defenders  of  the  blood's  life  so  complete,  that, 
like  that"  of  the  unfortunate  Carthaginian  Dido,  he  says,  "  in 
ventos  vita  recessit."  It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  the  blood  to  be  alive 
as  the  genital  fluids. k 

Many  facts  adduced  as  arguments  of  its  life  are  certainly  expli- 

'  In  universum  sane  post  omnia  quae  super  hoc  argumento  sive  meditando  sive 
experiundo  hactenus  elicere  licuit,  nulli  humorum  nostri  corpons  genuina  vis 
vitalis  tribuenda  videtur,  si  unice  a  genitali  utriusque  sexus  latice  d.scessens, 
utpote  cui  jam  ante  quam  uterino  cavo  exceptus  et  intime  mixtusm  fetus  forma- 
tionem  abit,  vitales  inhasrere  vires  formativas,  prater  alia  patern.  vultus  m  nepotes 
propagata  similitude,  aliaque  id  genus  phenomena  haud  infitianda  demonstrare 
videntur."    Comment.  Soc.  Beg.  Societ.  Galling,  vol.  ix.  p.  12. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  blood  was  maintained  by  Cntias  and  his  sect 
among  the  ancients  (Aristotle,  Be  anima,  cap.  2.),  Harvey  (Exercit  L.Be 
Generation*  ordine,  &c),  Glisson  {De  ventriculo  et  inlestmis),  and  Albinus.  (Blu- 
nZ^Tcommentat.  I.e.)  I  am  surprised  that  Moses  should  have  been  a  duced 
by  Harvey  as  authority  for  this  opinion.  Whenhesays  .14^ 
"For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,"-  «  For  it  is  the  he  of  all  flesh,  -he 
can  only  mean,  that,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  life  ceases,  -  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
m  o  animals     He  also  says,  (v.  14.)  »  the  blood  of  it  is  roa  the  life  thereof. 
tL  construction  which  would  make  Moses  assert  that  the  blood  is  alive,  involves 
th    absurd  assertion  that  the  blood  only  is  alive.    Indeed  before  the  ,me  of 
Moses  the  expression  was  used  to  Noah.    In  Genesis  (>*•  4.)  we  read      Fie  h 
S  tl  e  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  you  not  eat."    The  whole 
f  the  m,  L  .ppea  s  to  be,  that  the  Jews,  like  other  neighbouring  nations,  were 
I      hTrof^limbs  and  cutting  flesh  from  living  animals  and  ea.mg 
c  „v.  armv  after  a  battle  did  this.  (1  Samuel,  xiv.  32,  33.; 

txzzzz ». EC- -  -  r  r  re  ,ht  :£ 

lo  prevent  u  _ j,  deprived  of  life ;  and  what  is,  in  our  own 
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cable  without  such  a  supposition.  Its  freedom  from  putrefaction 
while  circulating  may  be  owing  to  the  constant  renovation  of  its 
particles;  for  the  thinness  of  hybernating  animals  at  the  end  of 
their  torpid  season  shows  it  has  received  accessions  even  in  them, 
and  this  from  the  absorption  of  fat.  Its  inability  to  coagulate  after 
death  from  arsenic,  opium,  and  some  other  narcotics,  and  from 
lightning  and  electricity  (though  Sir  C.  Scudamore  found  it  to 
coagulate  as  usual  in  the  latter  case),  from  hard  running,  anger,  or 
a  blow  on  the  stomach,  all  three  of  which  deprive  the  muscles  of 
their  usual  stiffness,  may  depend  upon  chemical  changes.  The 
admixture  of  opium  with  the  blood  has  been  said  to  prevent  its 
coagulation,  and  this  by  destroying  its  life.  But  Sir  C.  Scudamore 
found  that  the  admixture  of  prussic  acid  and  belladonna,  both 
strong  poisons,  has  no  such  effect,  and  that  many  mere  salts,  as 
common  salt,  weaken  or  prevent  its  coagulation,  and  these  are  not 
likely  to  kill  it,  but  to  act  chemically.  Its  accelerated  coagulation 
by  means  of  heat,  when  frozen  by  cold,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, and  the  reverse,  were  believed  to  depend  upon  an  affection 
of  its  vitality,  but  are,  perhaps,  referable  to  some  chemical  effect. 
Its  earlier  putridity  when  drawn  from  young  than  from  old  per- 
sons may  arise  from  its  inferior  qualities.  Parts  die  if  deprived 
of  a  supply  of  blood ;  yet,  though  necessary  as  a  material  and 
agent  to  maintain  the  life  of  parts,  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
itself  alive.  But  the  circumstance  of  its  freezing  more  readily, 
like  eggs,  frogs,  snails,  &c,  when  once  previously  frozen  (which 
change  may  be  supposed  to  have  exhausted  its  powers1),  is,  if 
r.eally  the  case,  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  life,  as  these  are 
certainly  endowed  with  life.  The  organisation  of  extravasated 
blood™,  and  the  inosculation  of  new  vessels  with  those  of  surround- 
ing parts,  shows"  that  the  solidified  lymph  is  now  endowed  with 


thereof,"  is  said  to  be  rendered  by  the  best  interpreters,  "  flesh  or  members  torn 
from  living  animals  having  the  blood  in  them."  See  Bruce,  Travels  to  discover 
the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 

1  Corrie,  on  the  Vitality  of  the  Blood,  p.  45. 

m  J.  Hunter,  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  #c.  p.  i.  ch.  1. 

"  Dr.  John  Thomson  believes,  that,  when  blood  has  been  effused  between  divided 
surfaces,  its  coagulum  is  absorbed,  and  secreted  lymph  only  coagulates  and  be- 
comes vascular.  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  214.  Yet  at  page  21 6.  he  does 
not  deny  the  occurrence. 
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life ;  and  one  may  more  easily  believe  it  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  mass  of  blood,  than  that  it  should  have  acquired  vitality  after 
its  effusion.  Indeed  Sir  Everard  Home  declares  that  a  coagulum 
of  blood  becomes  vascular  out  of  the  bodj',  and  may  be  injected"; 
but  if  the  vessels  are  formed  by  the  mere  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  he  contends,  their  mere  formation  is  no  proof  of  life. 

John  Hunter  believes  that  the  chyle  is  alive,  and  some  that 
vivification  commences  in  the  stomach ;  and  Albinus  grants  life 
even  to  the  excrement.  But  the  excretions  must  be  regarded 
as  dead  matter,  useless  and  foreign  to  the  system,  and  they  all 
run  with  the  greatest  rapidity  into  decomposition.  In  operating 
for  retention  of  urine,  the  surgeon  finds  this  fluid  abominably 
foetid;  the  faeces  become  so  when  not  discharged  in  due  time; 
and  the  neglect  of  washing  the  surface  is  the  source  of  filth  and 
disease. 

The  essential  nature  of  life  is  an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  no 
more  a  subject  for  philosophical  enquiry  than  the  essential  nature 
of  attraction  or  of  heat.  To  attempt  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  life  by  a  vital  fluid  is  only  increasing  the  intricacy  of  the 
subject  by  an  unfounded  hypothesis,  and  always  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  remark, — "  That  there  is  even  some  reason 
for  doubting,  from  the  crude  speculations  on  medical  and  chemical 
subjects  which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  (the 
proper  mode  of  studying  nature)  be  yet  understood  so  completely 
as  is  commonly  imagined,  and  whether  a  fuller  illustration  of  the 
rules  of  philosophising,  than  Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given, 
might  not  be  useful  even  to  physical  enquirers."  p  We  see  matter 
in  a  certain  state  possessed  of  a  certain  power  which  we  term  life, 
and  the  object  of  physiology  is  merely  to  observe  its  effects,  just 
as  it  is  the  object  of  chemistry  to  observe  the  circumstances  of 
the  affinity  of  different  bodies  and  of  physics  to  observe  other 
phenomena  of  matter,  without  vainly  speculating  on  the  essence 
of  affinity  or  the  essence  of  matter,  to  comprehend  which  our 
faculties  are,  in  their  nature,  incompetent.  By  attributing  life, 
the  power  of  attraction,  &c.  to  subtle  and  mobile  fluids,  we  not 
only  do  not  advance  a  single  step,  for  we  have  still  to  explain 
what  these  fluids  are,  and  how  they  obtain  their  powers,  just  as  we 
had  before  in  regard  to  common  matter ;  but  we  make  the  addi- 

0  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  cviii.  p.  188.  sg. 

p  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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tional  mysteries  of  their  being  united  with  ordinary  matter,  and 
so  united  that  life  appears  a  power  possessed  by  it.  The  editors 
of  a  medical  review  have  in  vain  searched  John  Hunter's  works 
for  such  an  hypothesis^,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  had  no  better 
success1",  so  that  I  apprehend  his  meaning  has  been  misunderstood 
by  those  who  constitute  him  its  patron.3  Granting  for  a  moment 
that  life  depends  upon  a  peculiar,  fine  fluid,  we  have  still  to  ac- 
count for  mind,  because  life  is  not  mind,  —  a  cabbage  is  as  much 
gifted  with  life  as  the  wisest  man.  Yet  those  whose  faith  makes 
life  a  subtle  fluid  strangely  imagine  that  the  doctrine  of  a  soul  is 
thereby  advanced.  The  life  of  a  brute  requires  a  subtle  fluid  as 
much  as  the  life  of  a  man,  and  of  a  cabbage  as  much  as  the  life 
of  a  brute. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  life  never  originates,  but  began 
at  the  creation,  and  is  communicated  to  assimilated  matter,  and 
propagated  from  parent  to  offspring.  It  is  the  property  of  or- 
ganised systems,  producing  various  effects  by  various  kinds  of 
organisation,  but  is  not  quite  peculiar  to  organised  matter,  because 
capable  of  being  possessed  by  matter  in  a  fluid  state.1 

i  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1817,  p.  373.  In  the  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  (p.  89.  sq. )  John  Hunter  says,  "  Life  is  a  property  (not  a  subtle  fluid) 
we  do  not  understand."  This  property  he  conceives  to  reside  in  a  certain  matter 
similar  to  the  materials  of  the  brain  ;  diffused  through  the  body  and  even  con- 
tained in  the  blood.  "  The  brain,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  mass  of  this  matter,  not 
diffused  through  any  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  that  thing,  but  constituting  an 
organ  in  itself."  This  materia  vita?  is,  therefore,  not  subtle,  but  pretty  solid,  and 
no  other  than  medullary  matter ;  and  Vauquelin  says  he  has  discovered  a  fatty 
matter  in  the  blood,  and  which  M.  Chevreuil  thinks  he  proves  to  be  the  same 
as  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  But  the  subtle-fluidists  would  not  tolerate 
gross  fatty  matter,  and  J.  Hunter  calls  life  a  properly. 

r  Lectures  on  the  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  84. 

*  J.  Abernethy,  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  1814. 

'  As  the  fluids  which  form  the  embryo  must  be  endowed  with  life,  organisation 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  life ;  but  in  truth,  organisation  is  the  effect  of  life,  although 
when  produced  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  life.  The  erroneousness  of  the 
French  doctrine,  that  "  life  is  the  result  of  organisation,"  was  refuted  in  the 
Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (1816,  Sept.  pp.  346.  386.)  The  error  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  some  measure  from  the  want  of  definition, — the  word  life  being 
used  sometimes  properly  for  the  power,  sometimes  improperly  for  the  result. 
Even  if  the  result  of  life,  —  the  functions  of  a  part,  should  be  called  its  life,  life 
could  not  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  organisation,  but  of  a  power  to  which  organis- 
ation is  an  instrument.  The  Greeks  had  distinct  appellations  for  the  cause  and 
the  result ;  the  former  they  termed  \pvxh  ;  the  latter,  fad). 
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The  animal  functions  demonstrate  mind.  This  is  seated  in 
the  brain,  to  which  the  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  voluntary 
muscles  are  subservient.  Mind  is  the  functional  power  of  the 
living  brain.  As  I  cannot  conceive  life  any  more  than  the  power 
of  attraction  unless  possessed  by  matter,  so  I  cannot  conceive 
mind  unless  possessed  by  a  brain,  or  by  some  nervous  organ, 
whatever  name  we  may  choose  to  give  it,  endowed  with  life.  I 
speak  of  terrestrial  or  animal  mind ;  with  angelic  and  divine  na- 
ture we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  of  them  we  know,  in  the  same 
respects,  nothing.  To  call  the  human  mind  positively  a  ray  of 
the  divinity,  (Divince  particula  aurce  u,  Ex  ipso  Deo  decerptus, 
Ex  universa  mente  delibatus  *,)  appears  to  me  absolute  nonsense. 
Brutes  are  as  really  endowed  with  mind,  —  with  a  consciousness 
of  personality,  with  feelings,  desires,  and  will,  —  as  man.  *  Every 
child  is  conscious  that  it  thinks  with  its  head,  and  common  lan- 
guage designates  this  part  as  the  seat  of  mind. z  Observation 
shows  that  superiority  of  mind  in  the  animal  creation  is  exactly 
commensurate  with  superiority  of  brain*;  that  activity  of  mind 


u  Horace. 

x  Cicero,  Be  Scnectute  el  Quast.  Tuscul. 

y  See  Gall,  1.  c.  t.  1.  p.  56.  sqq.  Aristotle  no  sooner  asserts  that  a  share  of 
divinity  is  bestowed  on  man  «  only  of  all  animals,"  than  he  is  obliged  to  retract, 
and  say, « '  or  most  of  all  animals,"—*)  (UcUiora  trwrw.  Depart,  animal.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

*  A  stupid  person  is  honoured  with  the  expressions  numb-scull,  thick-head, 
addle-jiried,  shallow-pried,  badly  furnished  in  the  upper  story;  a  clever  person 
with  strong- Wed,  long-headed,  having  plenty  of  brains;  a  madman  is  sa.d  to 
be  wrong  in  the  head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  &c.  A  person  whose  memory  or 
power  of  attention  is  impaired,  says  he  has  no  head,  &c.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly 
affects  the  head,  we  complain  of  stupidity,  because  "  we  have  such  a  cold  tn  the 
head  "  &c.    A  man  is  always  said  to  have  an  idea  in  his  head. 

>  «  The  same  progression  which  exists  in  the  gradual  perfection  of  animal 
organisation,  as  far  as  regards  vegetable  life  only,  is  observed  in  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  animal  life  which  depends  upon  it. 
Comparative  anatomy  has  followed  the  gradual  perfection  of  animals,  from  the 
most  simple  absorbent  vessels  to  the  most  complicated  apparatus  of  masfcauon 
deglutition,  and  digestion,  -  to  the  most  perfect  circulation  With  every  fresh 
viscus,  every  fresh  apparatus  for  sensation,  is  discovered  a  fresh  funct  on,  and 
this  function  is  more  complicated  in  proportion  as  the  organisation  of  the  «» 
or  apparatus  of  sensation  is  more  perfect.  The  stomach,  k.dneys,  lungs,  heart, 
eyes,  ears,  are  the  more  complicated  as  their  functions  become  so. 

"  The  same  gradation  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  structure  of  the  bran  s  of  the 
different  species.  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  tlie  exist- 
ence of  each  moral  quality  and  intellectual  faculty,  depends  solely  upon  the 
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and  of  brain  are  coequal ;  and  that,  as  long  as  the  brain  is  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  remains  uninjured,  it,  like  all  other  organs, 
can  perform  its  functions,  and  mind  continues;  but,  as  in  all 


presence  of  certain  determinate  cerebral  parts,  and  not  upon  the  whole  mass  of 
brain.  It  follows,  that  the  number  of  the  faculties  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  integrant  parts  of  the  brain.  In  insects,  fish,  and  amphibia,  the  nervous  mass 
contained  in  the  cerebral  reservoir,  is  still  divided  into  several  distinct  masses. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  not  integrant  parts  of  the  brain,  properly  so  called  ; 
they  are  ganglia,  from  which  arise  the  nerves  of  smell,  hearing,  sight,  &c.  The 
two  hemispheres,  properly  so  called,  are  placed  behind  the  two  ganglia  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  are  the  more  complicated  as  the  industrial  instincts 
are  more  numerous;  the  cerebellum  in  these  animals  generally  forms  a  hollow 
pouch,  sometimes  placed  horizontally,  sometimes  folded  together. 

"  In  birds,  the  two  hemispheres  are  already  more  considerable,  although  distinct 
convolutions  cannot  be  discerned.  The  cerebellum  still  consists  merely  of  its 
middle  or  fundamental  part;  but  already  appears  composed  of  many  rings  placed 
side  by  side. 

«  In  the  small  mammalia,  the  shrew-mouse,  mouse,  rat,  squirrel,  weasel,  &c. 
convolutions  are  not  yet  discoverable.  But  as  they  are  already  distinctly  found 
in  other  larger  rodentia,  the  beaver,  kangaroo,  &c,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
equally  exist  in  them. 

"  In  the  larger  mammalia,  the  cat,  polecat,  marten,  fox,  dog,  ape,  the 
convc.lut.ons  are  more  distinct  and  numerous,  but  their  form  varies  according  to 
the  species.  ° 

"  In  the  dolphin,  elephant,  and  man,  they  are  more  numerous  and  deep  than  in 
the  beaver,  kangaroo,  cat,  &c,  and  their  form  and  direction  vary  completely  ac- 
cording to  the  species. 

."  In  all  the  mammalia,  the  cerebellum  possesses,  besides  the  middle  or  funda- 
mental part,  two  lateral  parts,  which  are  more  or  less  complicated,  according  to 
.    'fCleS;        3S  the  soi-disanf  Pons  varolii,  or  the  soi-dkant  cerebral  ganglia, 

e  the  transverse  layers  of  nervous  bands,  are  only  the  commissure  or  junction 
oi  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cerebellum,  they  are  found  in  all  the  mammalia,  and  in 
none  of  the  ovipara. 

em'liT136  nirbfr  °f  the  int6gral  parts'  or  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  varies 
qually  m  the  difTerent  species  of  mammalia;  in  some,  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 

ante  in  7T  °r  m0r°  el6Vated  ;  in  others'  aSain' the  infoi°r  P^ts  of  the 

Present  sttrTarieTe's"  7**'  ^  ^  °^  C°nVOlUti°nS' 

mem"  stjT'  f?  '"'T  PartS  °f  the  brain  auSment  in  ™n*er  and  develope- 
the  brain  of  Z  7  *  ^  ^  t0  a  m°re  ^  an!mal>  *1  we  arrive  at 
frontal  bo„P  „    '  antcrior-s"P«-'rior,  and  in  the  superior  region  of  the 

C  of    'hfchT03  STal  PartS  °f  Which  °ther  a"imals  are  deP"-d»  a"d  ^ 

-ith  rel        d V"  rd°Wed  With  ^  m°St  Cmi,lent  1Ualities  and 

"^on,  and  the  feeling  of  religion  and  the  exjstenco  of  God  „  ^ 
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other  organs,  when  its  life  ceases,  its  power  to  perform  its  function 
ceases,  and  the  mind  ceases :  when  disease  or  mechanical  injury 
affects  it,  the  mind  is  affected, -inflammation  of  the  stomach  causes 
vomiting,  of  the  brain  delirium,  a  blow  upon  the  loins  suppres- 
sion or  alteration  of  the  urine,  a  blow  upon  the  head  stuns;  rf  ori- 
ginally constituted  defective,  the  mind  is  defective  c  ;  if  fully  de- 


I  c  t  ii.  p.  364.  sqq.  "  Some  pretend  to  discover  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  brain  of  an  orang-utan  and  that  of  man.  But,  in  the  first  place  the 
difference  of  their  volume  is  as  five  to  one  ;  their  convolutions  differ  considerably 
in  number  and  structure;  the  anterior  lobes,  especially  are  contracted  >nto  a 
cone,  flattened  above,  hollow  below,  &c. ;  and  the  fcfferepce  xs  stdl  more 
remarkable  in  other  simix."  t.  vi.  p.  298. 

<  L  Gall,  1.  c.  t.  i.  p.  196.  sac,,  and  ,  ii.  p.  322.  sqq.    «  Will*  has  described 
the  brain  of  a  young  man  imbecile  from  birth;  its  volume  is  scarcely  Tth 
n  rt      that  of  an  ordinary  human  brain.    M.  Bonn,  professor  at  Amsterdam 
Z  two  little  crania  of  idiots,  and  the  brain  of  an  imbecde  who  attained  Ins 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  so  stupid,  that  he  was  shown  for  money  as  n 
ILL  savage,"  &c.    «  I  have  observed  heads  equally  small  in  many  living 
itScTbtl    All  these  crania  and  heads  are  13  or  14  inches  in  circum- 
fe  ence   and  11  or  12  inches  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  foramen  0c  i- 
SS ?-  "  With  from  14  to  17  inches  in  circumference ;  and  about  10  or  2 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  foramen  occipitale,  we  have  more  or  less  stup.d.t, , 
1  more  or  less  complete  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention  upon  one  object ;  uncerU.n 
transitory  feelings  and  passions;  confusion  of  ideas,"  &c._  <  Heads  of  18  or 
TsVZ m* ^circumference  are  still  small,  although  they  permit  a  regular  ese  - 
J  ^faculties  they  possess  but  a  sad  mediocrity  of  talent,  a  sp.nt  of  serv.le 
Clse  ofthe  faculty   t    yp  of  seizing  the  relation  between  cause  and 

atmes  maybe  considLble,  because  particular  organs  may 

forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  mediocrity  of  the  rest.    But  as  w  e  approach 
™br  ins  we  see  intellectual  faculties  of  greater  magnitude   t.  l  we  arr.ve  J 
Ss  W2  inches  in  circumference,  -  the  dimensions  at  wluch  men  obtttt 
tt^i^Z™"   Gall  means  French  inches,  which  are  about  *  longer 

than  the  English.  TVlAo-endie.  "  are  proportioned  to 

«  The  dimensions  of  the  brain,"  say  D .  M 2*3^  Vl-Wi-ht 
those  of  the  head.  In  this  ^^^J^  the  capacity  of  the 
^^TJ^:^ZS^  hy  his  mental  faeulti,  h, 

not  a  large  head.»_P^  de  '^n  from  two-and-forty  to  six- 

Dr.  Marshall,  an  anatomical  1  c tu  er  n  Lo  d  its  origilial 

and-twenty  years  ago,  taught  that  ™£    6  insani  and 

defective  conformation  a  source  of  id  ocy  ittd  S,a*e  t 1  rf  ^ 

gave  many  dissections  of  ^^^tSSSi  *  W.  */  *  ft* 
disease.    Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  JJram,  j 
Andrew  Marshall,  M.  D.,  by  S.  Sawrey,  London,  1815.  . 
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veloped,  and  properly  acted  on,  the  mind  is  vigorous :  accordingly, 

as  it  varies  with  age,  in  quality  and  bulk,  is  the  mind  also  varied,  

the  mind  of  the  child  is  weak  and  very  excitable,  of  the  adult 
vigorous  and  firm,  and  of  the  old  man  weak  and  dull,  exactly  like 
the  body  d ;  and  the  character  of  the  mind  of  an  individual  agrees 

d  If  of  children  it  is  said, 

 "  Inter  se  quas  pro  levibus  noxiis  iras  gerunt? 

Quapropter?  quia  enim  qui  eos  gubernat  animus,  infirmum  gerunt." 

Terence,  Hecyi  •a. 

The  old  man,  —  «  Res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners  — "  Horace,  Ars  Foetica. 

Or,  in  the  plainer  language  of  Shakspeare,  »  Old  men  have  grey  beards,  their 
faces  are  wrinkled,  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum,  and  they 
have  a  jiletitiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams." 

Hamlet,  act  2.  sc.  2. 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  allows  that  «  In  the  case  of  old  men,  it  is  generally  found 
that  a  decline  of  the  faculties  keeps 'pace  with  the  decay  of  bodily  health  and 
vigour.  The  few  exceptions  that  occur  to  the  universality  of  this  fact,  only  prove 
that  there  are  some  diseases  fatal"  to  life,  which  do  not  injure  those  parts  of  the 
body  with  which  the  intellectual  operations  are  more  immediately  connected."— 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  233. 

"  Praterea  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere,  mentem. "  Lucretius,  lib.  i. 
«  In  new-born  children,  it  is  difficult  to  discern,  without  maceration  in  spirits 
of  wine,  any  traces  of  fibres  in  the  great  collections  of  grey,  reddish  substances 
or  the  great  cerebral  ganglia,  which  supply,  reinforce,  and  perfect,  or  which,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  opinion  of  others,  give  activity  to,  the  hemispheres.  The  nervous 
fibres  are  more  visible  in  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  than  in  the  anterior. 
The  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  also  becomes 
apparent  gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  its  developement.  All  the  nervous 
fibres  are  at  this  period  still  so  involved  in  the  more  or  less  reddish  and  gelatinous 
substance,  and  in  blood-vessels,  that  all  the  brain  looks  like  a  nervous  pulp  or 

"  The  only  functions  of  the  infant,  at  this  age,  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  those 
o  the  five  senses,  of  voluntary  motion,  hunger,  the  sensation  of  being  comfortable 
or  uncomfortable,  and  the  want  of  sleep. 

"  After  some  months,  the  parts  of  the  brain  situated  near  the  anterior-superior 

iron,  bemg  flat,  becomes  prominent,  and  the  child  begins  to  fix  its  attention  upon 
fand  objects,  to  compare,  and  form  abstract  ideas,  -  t0  generalise.  " 

to  J!  -7i  I"  deVCl°PCd  In  successi°">  ™til,  at  the  age  of  from  twenty 

o  forty  ,t  has  atoned  its  full  growth  relatively  to  each  individual    The  c  re  d 
lum,  hkewise,  winch  is  smaller  than  the  cerebrum  i„  proportion  as  eh^^t 
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with  the  character  of  his  body,  being  equally  excitable,  languid, 
or  torpid,  evidently  because  the  brain  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  —  the  female  mind  ex- 
ceeds the  male  in  excitability  as  much  as  her  body e ;  the  qualities 
of  the  mind  are  also  hereditary f,  which  they  could  not  be,  unless 
they  were,  like  our  other  qualities,  corporeal  conditions;  and  the 
mind  is  often  disordered  upon  the  disappearance  of  a  bodily  com- 
plaint, just  as  other  organs,  besides  the  brain,  are  affected  under 
similar  circumstances,— the  retrocession  of  an  eruption  may  aftect 
the  lungs,  causing  asthma  ;  the  bowels,  causing  enteritis  ;  or  the 
brain,  causing  insanity,- phthisis  and  insanity  sometimes  alter- 


younger,  is  developed  and  perfectly  formed  towards  the  age  of  from  eighteen  o 
Tenfy.  The  youth,  the  young  man,  and  the  young  glr  1,  tak e  an  interest  n 
each  other  •  and  the  talents  and  inclinations  are  exercised  and  perfected  till  they 
ob  in  mlrity.  From  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
Remain  nearly  stationary  till  the  fiftieth  or  seventieth  year,  according  to  md.v.dual 
constitution.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
Cert  n  pans  of  the  brain,  however,  especially  those  in  the  anteroinferior  region 
of  t forehead,  have  at  this  time  already  begun  to  diminish;  the  memory  is  less 
i££  and  the  imagination  less  ardent,  and  hint  to  us  the  approach  of  old  age, 
and  the  decline  of  our  faculties. 

•«  At  length  all  the  cerebral  mass  gradually  loses  its  nervous  tumescence ;  it 
diminishes,  wastes,  shrinks  ('the  convolutions  lie  farther  from  each  other; 
7  p  92  )  •  the  consistence  of  its  two  substances  undergoes  a  teraUon  The 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  sink  in  proportion;  the  inchnations,  the  ta en  s 
disappear,  the  affairs  of  the  world  assume  a  gloomy  aspect,  the  past  only  is 
consTered  good;  and,  at  the  age  of  decrepitude,  there  remains  only  imbecil  ty, 
Ae  ve  knefs  of  a  second  childhood."  Gall,  I.e.  t.  ii.  p.  156.  sqq  ;  also 
ii  p  2^  sqq.  Dr.  Magendie  allows  that  «  the  brain  is  almost  hqu.d  in  the 
fa  us!'fi  mer'n  infancy,  and  still  more  so  in  manhood;  *  *%» 

that  above  the  age  of  seventy,  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  on  the  average  ^th  less 
W  in thVp ime  of  life  ;  and  that  the  convolutions  are  then  often  distant  half  an 
S  from  each  other,  and  their  surface  very  distant  from  the  cramum,  as  Cotugno 
had  observed.    Journ.  de  Physiol,  t  vh.  p.  5.  87. 

e  <.  Mulieres  sunt,  ferme  ut  puer.,  leV1  sententia.  -Terence,  Hecyra. 
r  <■  Parentibus  liberi  similes  sunt  non  vultum  modo  et  corporis  formam,  sed 
■   •     dnTem  et  virtutes,  et  vitia.  _  Claudia  gens  diu  Rom*  floru.t  implgra, 
animi  mdolem,  bilem  Tiberium,  tristissimum  tyrannum  pro- 

ferox,  -perba:  eadem  jJJ^  claudiunl)  et  Agrlppinam,  ipsumque 

r^o^ 

cinee  Theoretic*.    So  true  is  the  verse 

«  Et  patrum  in  natos  abeunt,  cum  semine,  mores." 
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nate  with  each  other,  just  like  affections  of  other  organs ;  the 
laws  of  the  mind  are  precisely  those  of  the  functions  of  all  other 
organs,  —  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  strengthens  it;  too 
much  exhausts  it;  physical  agents  affect  it,  and  some  specifi- 
cally, as  is  the  case  with  other  functions,  for  example,  narcotics. 
The  argument  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
independent  of  matter,  because  in  fatal  diseases  the  mind  often 
remains  vigorous  to  the  last  e,  js  perfectly  groundless ;  for  any 
function  will  remain  vigorous  to  the  last,  if  the  organ  which  per- 
forms it  is  not  the  seat  of  the  disease,  nor  much  connected  by 
sympathy,  or  in  other  modes,  with  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease  — the  stomach  often  calls  regularly  for  food,  and 
digests  it  vigorously,  while  the  lungs  are  almost  completely  con- 
sumed by  ulceration.    All  the  cases  that  are  adduced  to  prove 
the  little  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  brain,  are  adduced  in 
opposition  to  the  myriads  of  others  that  daily  occur  in  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  and  are  evidently  regarded  as  extraordinary  by 
those  who  bring  them  forward.    An  exact  parallel  to  each  may 
be  found  in  the  affections  of  every  other  organ,  and  each  admits 
of  so  easy  an  explanation,  that  it  may  be  always  truly  said,  «  Ex- 
ceptio  probat  regulam.  "& 


B  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature.    By  Joseph  Butler,  LL.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  p.  33. 

h  I  will  not  insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers  by  showing  that  we  have 
no  authentic  instance  of  the  real  absence  of  brain  in  the  cranium  of  a  beino- 
possessed  of  a  mind.  The  records  of  medicine  no  less  teem  with  wonders  than 
those  of  theology.  The  miracles  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Romish  Church  may 
be  matched  by  cases  not  only  of  mind  without  brain,  or  some  similar  organ,  but 
of  human  impregnation  without  males,  or  by  males  without  testes,  and  of  human 
fcctuses  nourished  without  communication  with  the  mother. 

In  most  cases  where  the  mind  is  said  to  have  been  vigorous  when  the  state 
of  the  body  at  large,  or  of  the  brain  alone,  rendered  the  perfect  performance  of  the 
cerebral  functions  improbable  in  the  eyes  of  the  relaters,  I  believe  the  mental 
power  has  been  greatly  over-rated,  —  that,  because  the  individual  merely  talked 
collectedly,  he  was  imagined  sufficient  for  the  exertions  of  his  best  health. 

The  part  of  the  brain  affected  by  disease  may  have  been  one  whose  function  is 
not  intellectual,  but  merely  relating  to  the  feelings,  or  may  have  related  to 
intellectunl  faculties  whose  state  was  not  noticed  by  the  narrators.  In  truth,  the 
narrators  give  us  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  of 
the  patients,  nor  of  the  exact  portions  of  the  brain  affected ;  nor  could  they,  being 
unacquainted  with  phrenology  ;  and  they  also  forget  that  the  cerebral  organs  are 
a"  double.  (See  Gall,  I.  c.  t.  ii.  188.  sqq.,  246.  sqq. ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Andrew 
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I  have  placed  the  preceding  arguments  alone,  but  to  them  may 
be  subjoined  another  equally  demonstrative  as  any,  —  that  the 
stength  of  the  various  intellectual  powers  and  inclinations  accords 
with  the  size  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain ;  that  exactly  as 
the  various  parts  of  the  brain  are  successively  developed  is  the 
character  developed,  and  as  they  shrink  with  age  does  the  cha- 
racter again  change. 

In  contending  that  the  mind  is  a  power  of  the  living  brain,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  the  functions  of  that  organ,  I  contend  for  merely 
a  physical  fact;  and  no  Christian  who  has  just  conceptions  of  the 
Author  of  Nature  will  hesitate  to  look  boldly  at  Nature  as  she  is, 
lest  he  should  discover  facts  opposite  to  the  pronunciations  of 
his  revelation ;  for  the  word  and  the  works  of  the  Almighty  cannot 


Combe,  on  the  effects  of  injuries  of  the  brain  upon  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind,  in  the  Transactions  of  t lie  Phrenological  Society,  Edinb.  1824.) 

If  after  insanity  no  trace  of  disease  is  sometimes  discoverable  in  the  brain,  let 
us  remember  that  the  same  is  sometimes  the  case  after  epilepsy  and  various  un- 
doubted diseases  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  with  respect  to  the  stomach  after 
chronic  dyspepsia.  Diseases  may  be  functional  only.  Nay,  when  our  senses  are 
not  nice  enough  to  discover  structural  affection  of  the  brain  in  insanity,  &c.  we 
have  generally  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  affection,  in  the  thickening  or 
excessive  secretions  of  its  membranes,- points  more  easily  ascertained  than  equal 
changes  in  the  delicate  texture  of  the  brain.  _ 

Those  who  thus  attempt  to  prove  the  substantial  distinctness  of  the  mmd  and 
brain,  forget  that  their  facts,  or  rather  arguments,  are  equally  strong  against  what 
they  all  admit,  —  the  necessary  connection  of  the  mind  and  brain  in  this  life ;  and 
are  therefore  grounded  on  what,  if  true,  were  violations  xS  the  course  of  nature. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hippocrates,  de  Morbo  Sacro,  well  worth  quoting :  — 
«  Men  ou<*t  to  know,  that  from  the  brain  only  proceed  pleasure  and  joy,  and 
laughter  and  sport,  as  well  as  griefs,  anxieties,  sorrows,  and  weeping.    By  it  we 
are  wise  especially,  and  understand,  and  see,  and  hear,  and  appreciate  what  is 
base  and  honourable,  good  and  bad,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  distinguishing  them 
partly  by  habit,  partly  by  their  utility.    By  it  we  distinguish  what  is  pleasurable, 
and  what  disagreeable,  according  to  circumstances ;  and,  by  it,  the  same  things  do 
not  please  us  under  all  circumstances.    By  it  we  are  insane  and  delirious ;  expe- 
rience terrors  and  fears,  partly  by  night,  partly  by  day;  and  sleeplessness,  and  ill- 
timed  errors,  and  groundless  cares;  do  not  recognise  those  who  are  with  us;  lose 
our  habits,  and  forget  our  experience.    And  all  this  we  suffer  from  the  bran,  d  it 
is  not  healthy,  &c. :  wherefore  I  say,  that  the  brain  is  the  messenger  and  inter- 
preter of  intelligence  and  wisdom.    But  the  pr.cordia  have  obtained  the  name 
of  Apim  among  the  Greeks,  by  custom,  not  from  fact  and  nature;  and  I  know 
not  what  properly  they  have  of  knowing  and  understanding,  except  that  m  sudden 
and  great  joy  or  sorrow  they  leap,"  &c. 
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contradict  each  other.  Bacon  accordingly,  in  a  very  memor- 
able part  of  his  writings,  directs  the  physical  enquirer  to  be  unin- 
fluenced by  religious  opinions',  as  the  more  independently  truth 
is  pursued  the  sooner  will  it  be  gained,  and  the  sooner  will  the 
real  meaning  of  a  divine  statement  of  natural  things,  and  the 
conformity  of  this  to  physical  fact,  be  established. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  the  mind  is  a  power  of  the  living 
brain,  is  not  an  assertion  that  is  material ;  for  a  power  or  property 
of  matter  cannot  be  matter. 

Neither  is  it  an  assertion  that  this  power  cannot  be  a  something 
immortal,  subtle,  immaterial,  diffused  through  and  connected  with 
the  brain.  A  physical  enquirer  has  to  do  with  only  what  he 
observes.  .  He  finds  this  power,  but  attempts  not  to  explain  it. 
He  simply  says  the  living  brain  has  this  power,  medullary  matter 
though  it  be.  Seeing  that  the  brain  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills,  as 
clearly  as  that  the  liver  has  the  power  of  producing  bile,  and  does 
produce  it,  and  a  salt  the  power  of  assuming  a  certain  form, 
and  does  crystallise,  he  leaves  others  at  liberty  to  fancy  an 
hypothesis  of  its  power  being  a  subtle,  immaterial,  immortal 
substance,  exactly  as  they  fancy  life  to  be  a  subtle  fluid,  or, 
perhaps,  though  very  extraordinarily,  the  same  subtle  fluid  (if 
subtlety  is  immateriality  and  immortality)  k,  elucidating  the  subject 

1  Si  quis  animum  diligentius  advertat,  non  minus  periculi  naturali  philosophise 
ex  istiusmodi  fallaci  in  iniquo  foedere,  qiiam  ex  apertis  inimicitiis  imminere. 
Tali  enim  foedere  et  societate  accepta,  in  philosophia  tantum  comprehendi,  aucta 
autem,  vel  audita,  vel  in  melius  mutata,  etiam  severius  et  pertinacius  excludi. 
De.nique  versus  incrementa  et  novas  veluti  oras  et  regiones  philosophise,  omnia 
ex  parte  religionis,  pravarum  suspicionum  et  impotentis  fastidii  plena  esse.  Alios 
siquidem  simplicius  subvereri,  ne  forte  altior  in  naturam  inquisitio  ultra  datum 
et  concessum  sobrietatis  terminum  penetret,  &c.  &c.  Quare  satis  constabat  in 
Imjusmodi  opinionibus  multum  infirmitatis,  quin  et  invidke  et  fermenti  non  parum 
subesse,"  &c.  —CogUala  et  Visa,  vol.  ix.  p.  167.  8vo  edition.  In  the  same  para- 
graph  ho  remarks,  with  regret,  that  no  writers  are  more  popular  than  those  who 
pompously  set  forth  the  union  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  i.  e.  faith  and  sense,  as 
if  it  were  not  illegitimate.  <<  Haud  alias  opinioncs  et  disputationes  magis  secundis 
ventls  ferri  rcperies,  quam  eorum,  qui,  theologise  et  philosophic  conjugium  veluti 
legmmum,  multa  pompa  et  solemnitate  celebrant,  et  grata  rerum  variutate  animos 
nominum  permulcentes,  interim  divina  et  bumana  inauspicato  permiscent  " 

The  hypothesis  of  a  subtle  mobile  fluid  is  downright  materialism  —  the  doc- 
trine of  Lucretius. 

 "  Quoniam  est  animi  natura  reperta 

Mobilis  cgregie,  perquam  constarc  necesse  est 
Corjioribus  jmrvis  el  lavibus  atque  rotundis."       Lib.  iii.  204. 
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no  yore  than  in  the  case  of  life,  and  equally  increasing  the 
number  of  its  difficulties  « ;  as  though  we  were  not  created  beings, 


Bacon  complained  (I.e.)  that  the  first  attempts  to  explain  thunder  and  tem- 
pests were  accused  of  impiety  by  religious  persons,  who  thought  that  rel.g.on 
demanded  these  phtenomena  to  be  referred  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Deity. 
The  lovers  of  subtle  fluids  and  spirits,  conversely  and  as  strangely,  think  religion 
served  by  interposing  a  subtle  fluid  between  common  matter  and  the  Deity.  Van 
Helmont  was  remarkablv  fortunate,  for,  after  severe  meditation,  he  fell  into  an 
intellectual  vision,  and  saw  his  own  soul :  "  Magna  mox  quies  me  invas.t,  et  incidi 
in  somnium  intellectuale  satisque  memorabile."  It  was  very  small,  and  had  no 
organs  of  generation  :  «  Vidi  enim  animam  meam  satis  exiguam,  specie  humana, 
sexus  tamen  discrimine  liberam. "-Ortus  Medici™,  Confessio  auctoris,  p.  13. 
He  gave  the  soul,  however,  a  close  and  dirty  dwelling,  for  he  placed  it,  not  in  the 
pineal  gland,  but  in  the  stomach. 

i  Locke  (Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  477.  8vo  edition)  in 
disparaging  philosophical  reasons  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  says, 

«  Dr  Cudworth  affirms  that  there  was  never  any  of  the  ancients  before  Chris- 
tianity that  held  the  soul's  future  permanency  after  death  (i.  e.  from  its  .nherent 
immortality),  who  did  not  likewise  assert  its  pre-existence."    If  we  necessarily 
shall  exist  to  all  eternity,  we  then  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  yet  we  are 
not  aware  of  having  been  alive  before  our  brains.    Sterne's  fine  ridicule  of  the 
absurdities  introduced  by  this  hypothesis  of  a  soul,  and  that  independent  of  the 
brain,  into  the  Romish  church,  is  well  known.    A  great  French  man-midwife 
acquaints  us  that  he  baptised  a  little  abortion  of  the  magnitude  of  a  skinned 
mouse;  and  on  another  occasion,  when  a  woman  was  miscarrying  in  her  fourth 
month,  and  the  child's  posteriors  presented,  that  he  sprinkled  water ^upon^  hem 
and  baptized  them,  in  case  the  little  thing  should  turn  out  alive.    (De  la  Mote, 
Traili  complet  des  Accouchemens,  p.  243.  246.)    Dr.  Fodere  in  his  noted  Mi- 
0-ecine  LiSale,  1813,  (vol.  ii.  p.  62.)  gravely  suggests  that  baptism  may  always  be 
administered  by  a  squirt,  after  the  membranes  are  pierced,-    Quant  au  bap- 
teme,  il  me  semble  qu'il  sera  toujours  facile  de  1'administrer,  apres  avoir  perc6 
s  membranes,  par  £  moyen  d'un  seringue  a  injection."    A  good  idea  of  what 
follows  in  its  train  may  be  collected  from  Dante's  tiresome  account  of  the  in  in- 
duction of  the  soul  into  the  body,  beginning,  «  Sangue  perfetto  che  ma.  no,  s 
bev  "  &c.-Pur8atorio,  canto  xxv.    It  is  one  parent  of  necromancy  of  the  be  hef 
I  ghosts,  and  of  all  the  popish  «  trumpery  "  respecting  purgatory  and  the  worship 
of  d  ad  people  cal.ed  saints,  of  the  opinions  held  by  many  respecUng  our  oc- 
cupations  between  death  and  doomsday,  as  if  a  future  state  began  before ;  „d 
Krite s one  with  their  notions  about  the .period  at  *f  ^« 
the  body,  when  it  first  existed,  how  it  was  engaged  before  .  united  with  ..    bod  , 
and  how  it  employs  itself  after  its  separation  till  the  day  of  judgment,  &c. 
«  Hierom  Aus,  ,,,  and  other  fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  ■  .mmortal, 
crea  ed  of  nothing  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb 
x  months  after  to  conception  ;  some  say  at  three  days,  some  six  weeks,  o«h^ 
oLwise."_Bi,rton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  1.  s.  1.  n,  2.  subs.  9.    *  he* 
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or  not  altogether  ignorant  what  matter  is,  or  of  what  it  is 
capable  and  incapable  ;  as  though  matter  exhibited  nothing  but 
extension,  impenetrability,  .  attraction,  and  inertness ;  and  as 
though  an  Almighty  could  not,  if  it  seemed  good  to  him,  have 
endowed  it,  as  he  most  evidently  has,-  with  the  superaddition  of 
life,  and  even  of  feeling  and  will.™ 

Nor  does  this  assertion  imply  that  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  impossible,  or  even  improbable.  The  physical  enquirer, 
finding  the  mind  a  power  of  the  brain,  and  abstaining  from 
hypothesis,  must  conclude  that,  in  the  present  order  of  things, 
when  the  brain  ceases  to  live  the  power  necessarily  ceases,  —  that, 
in  the  language  of  scripture,  Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  all 
return,  —  that  our  being  is  utterly  extinguished,  and  we  go  back 
to  the  insensibility  of  the  earth  whence  we  were  taken. "  Our 


the  depot  of  souls  is ;  how  they  learn  when  a  youth  has  impregnated  an  ovarian 
vesicle,  and  how  they  fly  to  and  get  into  it ;  how  it  happens  that  the  qualities  of 
the  soul  correspond  with  the  brain,  and  are  as  hereditary  as  those  of  the  body  ; 
whether  this  depends  upon  souls  varying,  and,  if  so,  how  a  soul  finds  a  body  just 
corresponding  to  itself ;  or  upon  the  soul  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  brain,  and  thus  suffering  by  the  brain's  defects,  we  are  not  satisfac- 
torily informed. 

"  "  All  the  difficulties  that  are  raised  against  the  thinking  of  matter,  from  our 
ignorance  or  narrow  conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God, 
if  he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so."  The  faculties  of  brutes  prove,  »  either  that  God 
can  and  doth  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinking, 
or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial  and  consequently  immortal  souls  as  well  as 
men  ;  and  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have  immortal  souls  as  well  as  men, 
will  possibly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great  way  to  serve  an  hypothesis."— Locke, 
Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  466.  8vo  edit. 

"  Si  quelqu'un  de'montreroit  jamais  que  l'ame  est  matenelle,"  says  the  pious 
and  benevolent  Bonnet,  "loin  de  sen  alarmer,  il  faudroit  admirer  la  puissance 
qui  auroit  donne'a  la  matiere  la  capacity  de  penser." 

"  In  the  ordinary  derivation  of  plants  and  animals,"  says  Paley,  «  from 
one  another,  ^particle,  in  many  cases  minuter  than  all  assignable,  all  conceivable 
dimensions;  an  aura,  an  effluvium,  an  infinitesimal;  determines  the  organis-' 
ation  of  a  future  body  :  does  no  less  than  fix,  whether  that  which  is  about  to  be 
produced  shall  be  a  vegetable,  a  merely  sentient,  or  a  rational  being ;  an  oak, 
a  frog,  or  a  philosopher;  makes  all  these  differences;  gives  to  the  future  body  its 
Qualities,  and  nature,  and  species.  And  tins  particle,  from  which  springs,  and  by 
Much  is  determ.ned,  a  whole  future  nature,  itself  proceeds  from,  and  owes  its  con 
Sbtntion  to,  a  prior  body,"  &c.  _  Natural  Theology,  conclusion,  p.  591. 

"  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  $c.  by  Richard  Watson,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishon  of 
Wandaff.    Sermon  iii.  p.  399.  sq. 
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consciousness  of  personality  can  afford  no  reason  for  imagining 
ourselves  immortal  and  distinct  from  earth,  more  than  brutes; 
for  this  the  fly  possesses  equally  with  the  philosopher  about 
whose  head  it  buzzes.*  The  moral  government  of  the  world, 
the  sublime  reach  of  our-acuteness,  the  great  improveableness 
of  our  characters,  — 

«  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality, 

 this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 

Of  falling  into  nought,"  p 
have  been  thought  to  completely  harmonise  with  a  life  hereafter, 
but  certainly  fall  so  short  of  proof  as  to  have  left  the  wisest  of 
antiquity,  — Solomon,  Socrates,  Cicero,  &c— in  uncertainty", 
when  they  saw  how  death  reduces  us  to  our  pristine  elements. 
The  hope  of  immortality  inspired  by  such  reflections,  assisted  by 
the  desire  of  explaining  every  thing  in  some  way  or  other,  first, 
I  apprehend,  made  men  attempt  to  find,  in  the  imagined  ethereal 
essence  of  the  soul,  a  reason  for  our  not  totally  perishing  as  our 
senses  would  lead  us  to  suppose.    But,  because  we  refuse  to 
listen  to  a  mere  hypothesis  respecting  spirit,  we  are  not  necessa- 
rily to  deny  the  resurrection.  For  if  a  divine  revelation  pronounce 
that  there  shall  be  another  order  of  things  in  which  the  mind  shall 
exist  again,  we  ought  firmly  to  believe  it,  because  neither  our 
experience  nor  our  reason  can  inform  us  what  will  be  hereafter, 
and  we  must  be  senseless  to  start  objections  on  a  point  beyond 
the  penetration  of  our  faculties. r— The  scripture  so  pronounces, 

°  Heathens  have,  very  consistently  with  this  reason  for  immortality,  given  it  to 
the  fancied  souls  of  brutes  :  Ulysses  is  made  by  Homer  to  behold  the  shade  of 
Orion  — 

eripas        elXevvra,  kcct'  a<T(poSe\bv  Aei^cova 
Tabs  aMs  KariircQvev  iv  olmdhouriv  iptaoi.        Odyss.  A.  571. 
Dr  Thomas  Brown  believed,  «  that  the  metaphysical  argument  which  proves 
the  immortality  of  man,  extends  with  equal  force  to  the  other  orders  of  earthly 
existence."  Memoir  of  Thomas  Brorvn,  M.D.,  by  the  Rev.  David  Welsh.  1828, 

p.  xxii.  „ 
And  «  Bonnet  promised  brutes  immortality. 

p  Addison,  Cato.    See  a  full  enumeration  in  Mr.  Dugald  Stewarts  Oulknes, 
&c.  p.  235.  sq. 

<i  Bishop  Watson,  1.  c.  Sermon  vi.  p.  504.  sq.  j 
r  ,<  Nor  can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident  sentence  of 
reason,  to  quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  ,s  a  matter  of 
faith,  which  can  have  no  authority  against  the  plain  dictates  of  reason.  But 


— not  that  we  are  naturally  immortal,  but  that  "  in  Adam  (by 
nature)  all  dies,  —  have  our  being  utterly  extinguished1,  and  in 
another  order  of  things, —  when  the  fashion  of  this  world  shall 
have  passed  away  and  time  shall  be  no  more,  that  in  Christ  (by 
the  free,  additional,  gift  of  God,  granted  through  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  but,  consequently,  by  a  miracle,  not  by  our  nature")  — 
we  shall  all  again  be  made  alive.    St.  Paul  declares  the  resurrec- 


there  are  many  things  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  all ; 
and  other  things,  of  whose  past,  present,  or  future  existence,  by  the  actual  use 
of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  ;  these,  as  being  beyond  the  discovery 
of  our  natural  faculties,  and  above  reason,  are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter 
of  faith.  Tims,  that  part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  and  thereby  lost 
their  first  happy  state,  and  that  the  dead  shall  rise  and  live  again  :  these  and  the 
like,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  are  purely  matters  of  faith,  with 
which  reason  has  nothing  directly  to  do."  —  Locke,  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing, iv.  ch.  18. 

Reason's  province  is  only  to  examine  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  a  reve- 
lation, and  faith  should  thus  be  founded  on  reason.  But  how  few  of  the  human 
race  ever  think,  or  are  even  capable,  of  carefully  examining  them  !  And  of  those 
who  do  examine  them,  how  few  do  not  commence  the  examination  with  their 
minds  unconsciously  half  made  up  !  And  yet  the  greater  number  look  down  with 
a  self-complacent  and  uncharitable  feeling  upon  even  good  men,  whose  opinions 
differ  in  any  respect  from  their  own;  forgetting  that  good  conduct  is  the  only 
test  of  goodness,  —  that  grapes  cannot  come  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles. 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Scripture  is  altogether  foreign  to  this  work. 

s  Bishop  "Watson,  Apology  for  the  Bible,  Letter  x.  near  the  end. 

'  Idem,  Miscellan.  Tracts,  1.  c.  —  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  his  Theory^ 
of  Religion,  &c,  which  went  through  seven  editions,  asserts  that  the  Sentence  of 
deatli  passed  upon  Adam  and  Eve  meant  nothing  less  than  a  total  destruction  of 
existence  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  its  implying  a  continuation  of  consciousness  and 
real  existence  in  some  other  place  than  earth,  is  not  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  but 
is  the  philosophy  of  after-ages.  —  p.  345.  He  adds,  that  Bishop  Tillotson,  though 
a  patron  of  this  notion,  confesses  it  is  not  found  in  the  Bible :  and,  after  a  critical 
and  elaborate  examination  of  the  words  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  soul  and 
spirit,  and  their  various  applications,  he  sums  up  the  enquiry  thus:  — "  But 
neither  do  these  words,  nor  any  other,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  ever  stand  for  a 
purely  immaterial  principle  in  man,  or  a  substance,  whatever  some  imagine  they 
m<  an  by  that  word,  wholly  separable  from,  and  independent  of,  the  body." 

Bishop  Sherlock  employs  strong  expressions  :  —  "  Scholars  may  reason  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  condition  of  it  when  separated  from  the  body:  but  the 
common  hopes  of  nature  receive  no  support  from  such  enquiries.  We  die  and  moul- 
der to  dust ;  and  in  that  state,  what  we  are,  or  where  we  are,  nature  cannot  say." 
Discourse  ii.  p.  85.  and  vol.  iv.  p.  79. 

u  Bishop  Watson,  Apology,  1.  c. 
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tion  to  be  "  a  mystery  :"  it  must,  in  truth,  be  a  miracle;  and  there- 
fore the  enquiry,  "  how  can  these  things  be,"  altogether  fruitless. 
The  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection,  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer 
us  as  the  foundation  of  the  hope  of  a  future  state,  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  convince  us  of  a  necessary  truth,  discoverable 
by  sense  and  reason.  That  the  promises  of  the  New  Testament 
are  the  proper  and  only  foundation  of  our  hopes  of  immortality, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  whose  powerful  intellect  and  sincere 
love  of  truth  render  his  opinions  weightier  than  the  decrees  of 
councils.  "  I  have  no  hope  of  a  future  existence,"  says  he, 
«  except  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  truth  of  Christianity."* 

x  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  D.D.  F.R.S.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  —  Vol.  i.  p.  107.  See  also  a  very  decisive  passage,  beginning  —  "  As 
a  Deist,  I  have  little  expectation  ;  as  a  Christian  I  have  no  doubt,  of  a  future 
state,"  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  Letter  x.  near  the  end. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  p.  24.,  assures  us  that 
the  words-"  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,"  and,  «  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive 
directly  affirm  that  a  resurrection,  or  being  made  alive  again,  is  granted  assured, 
and  executed  by  and  in  Christ  alone  ;  and  evidently  suppose  that  the  dead  are  not 
made  alive  till  the  resurrection,  and  that,  had  not  a  resurrection  been  provided, 
we  should  never,  after  death,  have  been  made  alive. 

Locke  argues,'  «  that  all  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  secured 
barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without  a  necessary  suppos.t.on  that  it  is 

""T^^^^  <«*e  proper  use  of  the  doctrine  of  ,he 
immateriality  of  the  soul  is  not  to  demonstrate  that  the  soul  1S  phySlcally  and 
npcessarilv  immortal."  1.  c.  p.  227.  . 

Dr  Rush,  of  America,  remarks  upon  this  subject,  «  that  the  writers  in  favour 
of  the'  immortality  of  the  soul  have  done  that  truth  great  injury  by  connecting  U 
fecelrily  with  I  immateriality.   The  immortality  of  the 

wiU  0f  the  Deity,  and  not  upon  the  ^^  ^^  ™ 
its  own  nature  as  immortal  as  spirit.     It  is  resolvable  Dy  neal  «. 
a  variety  of  forms;  but  it  requires  the  same  almighty  hand  to  anmhilate  it,  tha 
Tdidt  create  it.    I  know  of  no  arguments  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
but  such  I  we  derive  from  the  Christian  revelation."     Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  15-  .  • 

of  Hartley,  p.  xxm.  sq. 
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While  those  are  wrong  who  think  there  can  be  any  thing  like  an 
argument  against  a  future  life  in  another  order  of  things,  if  de- 
clared by  a  revelation,  it  is  strange  that  others  should  think  it 
necessary  to  attempt  rendering  the  pronunciations  of  scripture 
more  probable,  and  that  by  an  hypothesis  which  is  at  best  but  the 
remains  of  unenlightened  times      and  should  require  any  as- 

r  The  more  uninformed  the  age,  the  greater  the  disposition  to  explain  every 
thing.  The  savage  personifies  the  winds  and  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  ancients 
fancied  all  matter  endowed  with  a  spirit  —  spiritus  intus  alit.  Philo  and  Origen 
maintain  that  the  stars  are  so  many  souls,  incorruptible  and  immortal.  In  the 
older  writings  of  the  moderns,  even  in  those  of  the  father  of  experiment  and 

observation  —  Lord  Bacon,  the  properties  of  matter  are  referred  to  spirits :   

"  from  them  and  their  motions  principally  proceed  rarefaction,  colliquation,  con- 
coction, maturation,  putrefaction,  vivification,  and  most  of  the  effects  of  nature;" 
"  for  tangible  parts  in  bodies  are  stupid  things,  and  the  spirits  do,  in  effect,  all." 
(Natural  History,  cent.  i.  98.)  —  In  fact,  some  authors  believe  in  three  souls  — 
the  vegetable,  sensible,  and  natural— for  vegetables,  brutes,  and  man  ;  those  which 
have  the  second  having  also  the  first,  and  those  who  have  the  third  having  all 
three.  Paracelsus  believed  in  four.  These  old  writers,  in  providing  a  spirit  for 
every  thing,  were  more  consistent  than  the  moderns,  who  require  it  for  only  life 
and  mind;  because  a  subtle  fluid  or  spirit  is  quite  as  necessary  to  explain  the 
arrangement  of  saline  particles  into  the  regular  form  of  a  beautiful  crystal. 
All  these  notions  still  exist  among  the  vulgar;  and  the  last  remaining  among  the 
better  informed,  though  it  too  is  rapidly  dying  away,  relates  to  mind.  Those  who 
upbraid  others  for  refusing  their  assent  to  this  hypothesis,  may  recollect  that 
Anaxagoras  and  many  more  were  accused  of  atheism  and  impiety,  because  they 
denied  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  animated  and  intelligent.  Even  in  the  last 
reign  but  one,  the  Newtonian  doctrines  were  thought  irreligious  by  the  Hutchin- 
sonian  sect,  to  which  Bishop  Home,  the  amiable  writer  on  the  Psalms,  and 
Mr,  Jones,  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  belonged  : 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  their  edition  of  Newton,  1742,  carefully  disclaim  all  belief 
in  his  demonstration  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  this  is  decreed  false  by  the  Pope. 

Materialist  is  as  good  a  word  as  any  other  for  branding  those  from  whom  we 
differ;  but  materialism  in  its  true  acceptation  signifies  the  doctrine  of  no  first 
cause,  or  that  all  nas  been  produced  ex  fortuita  atomorum  callisione.  The  whole 
tenor  of  scripture  implies  that  we  are  bodies  endowed  with  certain  properties  •  and 
those  passages  from  which  our  having  a  distinct  immaterial  substance  is  inferred 
may  be  easdy  explained  by  the  figurative  style  of  the  Bible,  by  the  necessary 
adoption  of  the  language  of  the  times,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  national 
op.n.ons  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  on  their  modes  of  expression.  With 
out  due  allowance,  we  might  deem  it  impious  to  deny  that  "the  round  world 
cannot  be  moved;"  that  the  sun  «  pursues  its  course"  round  the  earth- 

n  pH  „nW«<VniPr,Tnf  f°rd0ing  S°'         ^  Sakl  the  "W  10  ^ile 
ondZ    rt',T  ^'-cpursimuove. •)  that  Naaman's  leprosy  (a 
wndition  of  body)  was  a  real  substance,  because  we  read  that  it  left  him  and 
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surance  besides  that  of  the  gospel,  which,  they  read,  « 


"clave  unto  Gehazi ; "  that  Adam  «  surely"  (more  properly  "utterly,"  "to- 
tally "  or  "  entirely")  died  on  the  very  day  he  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit ;  that 
the  winds  possessed  sense,  because  Christ  said,  «  Peace,  be  still;"  that  the  earth 
is  square,  because  we  twice  read  of  its  four  corners  (Isa.  xi.  Rev.  vii.)  ;  and  that 
Saul's  melancholy,  and  the  cases  of  insanity  and  epilepsy  related  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  possessions  by  demons,  which  are  pronounced  by  St.  Paul 
to  be  "  nothing  in  the  world."    (See  the  Rev.  Hugh  Farmer's  original  and 
admirable  works,  especially  his  Essays  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  Christ  Temptation.)    Without  due  allowance,  what  absurdities  might  not  be 
inferred  from  Christ's  use  of  the  word  heart?    But  the  most  enlightened  divines 
allow  us  at  present  to  follow  Bacon's  advice,  and  to  read  the  Bible,  not  as  a  work 
of  philosophical  instruction,  but  of  the  revelation  of  religious  matters  beyond  our 
knowledge,  v.  c.  to  learn  from  Genesis  only  how  the  world  was  created  by  God, 
and  to  study  geology  without  reference  to  Moses.  "  The  expressions  of  Moses  are 
evidently  accommodated  to  the  first  and  familiar  notions  derived  from  the  sensible 
appearances  of  the  earth  and  heavens ;  and  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  terms  in  Scripture  ought  to  interfere  with  the  advancement  of 
philosophical  enquiry,  would  have  been  as  generally  forgotten  as  renounced  if 
the  oppressors  of  Galileo  had  not  found  a  place  in  history.'     A  Treatise  on  the 
Records  of  the  Creation,  &c,  by  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham  &c. 
now  Bishop  of  Chester,  3d  edit.  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  327.    We  may,  therefore,  learn 
the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  from  the  gospels,  and  enjoy  our  own  opinions 
respecting  matter  and  spirit,  body  and  soul,  which,  as  relating  to  our  nature,  are 
objects  of  physical  enquiry,  and  therefore  not  of  revelation ,  any  more  than  astronomy 
or  neology.     The  writer  of  the  celebrated  Apology  for  the  Bible  says      when  I 
went  to  fhe  University,  I  was  of  opinion,  as  most  schoolboys  are  that  the  soul  was 
Isubstance  distinct  from  the  body,  and  that  when  a  man  died,  he,  in  classica 
Phrase breathed  out  his  soul,  animam  expiravit ,  that  it  then  went  I  knew  not 
whither,  as  it  had  come  into  the  body,  from  I  knew  not  where  nor  when  and  had 
£T*  the  body  during  life,  but  in  what  part  of  the  body  it  had  dwelt  I  knew 
^t  '-"  This  notion  of  the  soul  was,  without  doubt,  the  offspring  of  prejudice 

convS  myself  thaf  the  soul  is  or  is  not  a  substance  dtst.net  from  the  body. 

-^Tftitt^'^Tll^  in  the  Quarterly  *** 
"  Well  mdeed  IS  it  for  us     says  ^  ^  ^ 

on  the  subject  of  geo tog*  ^  fc  ^  instance  the  controverey 

ST  S^al^aer  of  those  very  points  JJJ  were  .one  « 
nted  .involvm,  ^^^Ir^^X^^ 
XlXtrtrlle^s  at  issue  in  a  sing.*  dispute,  and  that  the  sub- 
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brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  z  They  should  reflect  that 
the  belief  of  an  immaterial  substance  removes  no  imagined  dif- 
ficulty, as  it  is  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  scripture,  in  distinction  to 
that  of  most  heathen  philosophers  and  people3,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion will  be  positively  of  body,  —  that  in  our  Jlesh  we  shall  see 
God  b,  and  that  therefore  our  minds,  according  to  the  scripture 
doctrine,  must  appear  as  much  a  property  of  body  hereafter  as  at 
present.0 

Only  this  —  the  Christian  —  account  of  a  future  state  is  reason- 


stance  of  our  faith  hangs  upon  a  thread  —  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  some 
word  or  phrase,  against  which  fresh  arguments  are  springing  up  from  day  to  day !  " 
1823,  April,  p.  163. 

The  Theory  of  Religion,  by  the  learned,  able,  and  enlightened  Bishop  Law, 
already  quoted,  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  one,  as  proving  that  by  the  words 
soul  and  spirit,  no  immaterial,  immortal  principle  in  man  is  meant,  but  merely 
person,  the  superior  and  inferior  mental  faculties,  living  creature,  &c. ;  by  death, 
a  total  cessation  of  existence ;  by  the  life  hereafter,  a  second  bodily  existence.  It  is 
to  this  admirable  divine  that  Paley  dedicates  his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  and  says  —  "  Your  Lordship's  researches  have  never  lost  sight  of  one 
purpose,  namely,  to  recover  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  from  beneath  that  load  of 
unauthorised  additions,  which  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  learning  of  others ; 
the  superstition  of  weak,  and  the  craft  of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its 
interest)  heaped  upon  it.  And  this  purpose,  I  am  convinced,  was  dictated  by 
the  purest  motive;  by  a  firm,  and,  I  think,  a  just  opinion,  "  that  whatever  ren- 
ders religion  more  rational,  renders  it  more  credible  :  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent 
and  faithful  examination  of  the  original  records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one 
article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the  experience,  or  the  reasoning  of 
mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending  the  belief,  and,  with  the  belief  ° the 
influence  of  Christianity,  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  serious  en- 
quirers, and  through  them  to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  efiect- 
ed  by  a  thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  human  establishment." 

For  an  account  of  all  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  taught  upon  life  and  mind, 
see  An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions,  ancient  and  modern,  concerning  Life  and  Or- 
ganisation.   By  John  Barclay,  M.D.,  Edinb.  1822. 

z  2  Timothy,  i.  10. 

a  "  Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus  umbra?."— Ovid.  Metam.  iv. 
b  Jab. 

'  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  all  men  shall  rise  with  their 
bodies.    Enoch  and  Elijah  are  represented  to  have  been  translated  bodily.  Nay 
our  church  has  so  little  of  this  horror  of  matter,  that  it  declares  that  Christ,  «  the 
very  and  eternal  God"  (Article  ii.),  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sits,  with 

h.s  body,  nth  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature.      Article  iv. 
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able.  The  heathen  doctrine  was  grounded  on  the  supposed  in- 
herent immortality  of  a  supposed  substance  distinct  from  the  body. 
The  Christian  doctrine  teaches  the  resurrection  of  what  we  obvi- 
ously are  —  bodies,  and  that  through  a  miracle  of  the  Almighty.* 

d  Respecting  a  difficulty  which  may  present  itself  to  the  conceptions  of  some 
Christians,  but  which  the  miracalousness  of  a  future  existence,  I  think,  should  re- 
move, I  may  quote  Paley's  sermon  on  the  state  after  death.    He  concludes, 

«  That  it  is  a  question  by  which  we  need  not  be  at  all  disturbed,  whether  the 
bodies  with  which  we  shall  arise  be  new  bodies,  or  the  same  bodies  under  a  new 
form: 

«  For  no  alteration  will  hinder  us  from  remaining  the  same,  provided  we  are 
sensible,  and  conscious  that  we  are  so ;  any  more  than  the  changes  which  our  visible 
person  undergoes  even  in  this  life,  and  which  from  infancy  to  manhood  are  un- 
doubtedly very  great,  hinder  us  from  being  the  same,  to  ourselves  and  in  ourselves, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever."  —  Sermons  on  several  Subjects,  by  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Paley,  D.D.  serm.  3.  p.  96.  These  are  a  small  system  of  divinity, 
and,  having  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  parishioners,  probably  contain  his 
mature  convictions. 
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II.  SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
CHAP.  I. 

HUNGER,  THIRST,  AND  FOOD. 

The  solid  and  fluid  substances,  taken  into  the  mouth  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  system,  are  termed  food  and  drink;  or  both  are 
comprised  under  the  word  food. 

The  desire  for  the  former  is  called  hunger  or  appetite,  and  for 
the  latter,  thirst. 

"  Some  ascribe  hunger  to  an  uneasiness  arising  in  the  stomach 
from  its  being  empty  and  unoccupied;  others,  to  the  mutual 
friction  of  its  rugae ;  others,  not  only  to  the  stimulus  of  its  fluids, 
now  secreted  in  abundance,  —  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  but 
to  an  acrimony  which  they  acquire  when  food  is  not  taken  in 
proper  time." 

If  hunger  arise  from  merely  a  sense  of  vacuity  in  the  stomach, 
why  should  it  be  increased  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  sur- 
face, and  instantly  by  the  deglutition  of  cold  liquids,  &c? 

The  explanation  by  friction  of  the  rugae  is  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  because  the  friction  of  these,  if  it  does  really  occur,  cannot 
be  greater  than  the  friction  of  the  stomach  against  its  contents 
immediately  after  a  meal,  when  the  organ  is  in  great  action,  but 
at  which  time  hunger  does  not  exist. 

Nor  can  the  presence  of  the  gastric  juice  explain  the  matter: 
because,  as  every  one  knows,  no  sensation  arises  in  any  other 
organ,  which  is  not  excrementory,  from  the  peculiar  stimulus  of 
its  natural  fluid,  and  I  presume  that  this  is  the  stimulus  intended, 
for  the  mechanical  stimulus,  from  the  bulk  of  the  gastric  juice, 
occurs  equally  from  the  presence  of  food,  which  does  not  excite 
hunger;  because,  if  the  hungry  stomach  is  evacuated  by  vomiting, 
as  in  sea-sickness,  the  appetite,  when  the  sickness  has  ceased,  is 
even  greater  than  before  ;  and  because  hunger  often  ceases  after 
a  time,  though  the  gastric  juice  still  remains  in  the  stomach,  and 
is  probably  more  abundant  than  ever. 

e 
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The  supposition  of  an  acrimony  generated  in  the  gastric  juice, 
&c.  being  a  cause  of  hunger,  is  absurd.  The  fluid  would  be  unfit 
for  its  purposes,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  destroy  than  produce 
appetite. 

Hunger  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  a  sympathy  of  the  sto- 
mach with  a  general  feeling  of  want  in  the  system.    But  hunger 
is  removed  immediately  that  a  due  quantity  of  food  is  swallowed,— 
long  before  the  general  system  can  have  derived  benefit  from  the 
meal :  fowls  are  satisfied  when  their  crops  are  filled,  although 
their  food  is  not  even  ground,  preparatorily  to  digestion,  till  it  has 
passed  from  the  crop  into  the  gizzard ;  and  ruminating  animals  leave 
off  eating  before  they  begin  to  chew  the  substances  with  which  they 
have  distended  their  stomachs.  ,  Again,  persons  unable  to  obtain 
food  in  sufficient  quantity  lessen  their  hunger  by  swallowing  any 
innutritious  and  indigestible  matter.     The  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  this  opinion  is  the  continuance  of  hunger  although  food  be 
taken  in  abundance,  in  cases  of  scirrhous  pylorus  and  enlarged  me- 
senteric glands.  Here,  it  is  urged,  the  hunger  continues,  because 
the  body  receives  no  nourishment.  But,  inscirrhus  of  the  pylorus, 
vomiting  generally  soon  follows  the  reception  of  food  into  the 
stomach;  and  therefore  this  organ  is  reduced  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  previously,  and  the  return  of  hunger  is  easily  expli- 
cable :  but  I  do  not  know  that  a  continued  hunger  commonly 
occurs  in  cases  of  scirrhous  pylorus.    In  diseases  of  the  mesen- 
'  teric  glands  there  is,  in  fact,  no  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the 
chyle.    They  are  found  permeable,  according  to  Dr.  Boekker,  a 
German  anatomist,  and  the  continued  hunger  appears  rather  a 
part  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  Besides, 
many  cases  of  imperfect  nutrition,  from  various  causes,  occur, 
without  any  increase  of  appetite :  — and  where  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  appetite,  the  process  of  digestion  seems  to  proceed  with 
unusual  rapidity,  so  that  the  stomach  becomes  empty  sooner  than 
in  health  —In  continued  abstinence,  although  the  system  is  daily 
more  in  want,  hunger  usually  ceases  after  a  few  days,  whether 
from  the  stomach  falling  into  a  state  of  relaxation,  becoming  dis- 
tended with  wind,  or  from  other  circumstances. 

If  hun-er  arose  from  fatigue  of  the  stomach,  it  should  be 
greatest  immediately  after  the  laborious  act  of  digestion,  and  gra- 
dually decrease ;  but  it  on  the  contrary  increases. 

Were  irritation  the  cause,  hunger  should  be  greatest  when  the 
stomach  is  filled  with  food. 
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On  the  whole,  hunger  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  sensation 
connected  with  the  contracted  state  of  the  stomach. 

It  occurs  when  the  stomach,  being  empty,  must  be  contracted, 
and  is  increased  instantaneously  by  a  draught  of  cold  liquid,  which 
cannot  but  contract  the  stomach,  and  corrugate  its  inner  coat : 
acids,  bitters,  and  astringents  have  the  same  effect,  and  from  their 
nature  they  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  the  same  way.  Cold  air 
applied  to  the  surface  increases  it,  and,  in  all  probability,  by  a 
similar  operation  ;  for  the  impression  of  cold  upon  the  skin  excites 
an  attempt  at  evacuation  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and,  when  all 
other  means  fail  to  induce  the  intestines  to  expel  their  contents 
or  the  uterus  to  contract  after  delivery,  the  affusion  of  cold  water 
so  frequently  succeeds,  that  the  omission  of  the  practice  in  obsti- 
nate cases  is  highly  censurable.  It  is  diminished  by  heat  and 
every  thing  which  relaxes.  Again,  it  ceases  immediately  that 
the  stomach  is  filled  and  thus  the  organ  dilated  and  all  corru- 
gation removed ;  and,  the  more  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  of 
a  nature  to  be  absorbed  or  passed  into  the  duodenum,  the  sooner 
it  recurs.  Distension  of  the  stomach  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  incompatible  with  hunger;  whence  the  proverb,  —  "  a  full 
belly  loathes  the  honey-comb." 

The  Otomacs  during  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  rivers  of 
South  America,  when  the  depth  of  the  waters  almost  entirely  pre- 
vents fishing,  appease  their  hunger  for  two  or  three  months  by 
distending  their  stomach  with  prodigious  quantities,  a  pound  a  day 
and  upwards,  of  a  fine  unctuous,  strong-smelling,  yellowish-grey 
clay,  slightly  baked,  and  destitute  of  all  organic  substance,  oily  or 
fannaceous.a  The  savages  of  New  Caledonia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
m  times  of  scarcity,  do  the  same  by  eating  a  friable  lapis  ollaris, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  magnesia  and  silex,  with  a  little  oxide 
of  copper.  The  wolves,  rein-deer,  and  kids  of  Siberia,  when 
pressed  by  hunger  in  winter,  also  devour  clay  or  friable  steatites. 
Ine  Kamtschatkans  sometimes  appease  their  hunger  by  distending 
their  stomach  with  sawdust,  for  want  of  something  better. 

Being,  in  this  view,  a  sensation  connected  with  a  local  state  of 
the  stomach,  it  will  be  affected  not  only  by  whatever  affects  this 
state,  but  by  whatever  affects  also  the  sensibility  to  this  state,  and 

1  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  i.    They  become  so  fond  of  it  tint 

ft2"iE£T  7hen  vve11  provided  with  sustenance' and  - c°: ^ :° 

«e  the.r  children  8  hands  to  prevent  them  from  geophagising. 
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therefore  be  subject  to  the  common  laws  of  sensation.  Hence 
uncivilised  tribes  enable  themselves  to  traverse  large  tracts  with- 
out food  by  swallowing  pills  containing  tobacco  or  opium.  The 
pain  of  all  excessive  muscular  contraction  is  lessened  by  pressure ; 
whence  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  is  lessened  by  a  belt  fixed  tightly 
over  the  stomach;  and  some  Northern  Asiatic  tribes  really  place 
a  band  there,  and  lace  it  behind  with  cords  drawn  more  tightly, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  uneasiness.  Thus,  too,  the  state  of 
the  stomach  remaining  the  same,  hunger  may  diminish  from  the 
occurrence  of  other  feelings  which  attract  our  attention  more 
forcibly,  by  passions  of  the  mind,  &c:  as  is  exactly  the  case  with 
all  other  sensations,  even  with  those  that  are  morbid.  Under 
strong  attention  of  the  mind  to  pursuits  of  either  intellect  or 
passion,  to  delightful  or  painful  sensation,  all  other  feelings  cease 
to  be  felt,  although  really  violent;  and  frequently,  from  being 
unattended  to,  do  not  recur.   Passions,  however,  and  the  narcotic 
pills  of  savages,  may  affect  hunger,  not  only  by  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  sensibility  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  but  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  this  state- the  cause  of  the  sensation 

As  hunger  appears  to  depend  upon  the  local  condition  ot  the 
stomach,  so  does  thirst  more  evidently  upon  that  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Every  consideration  renders  it  probable  that  thirst  is 
the  sensation  of  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  parts  in  which  it 
is  seated.   Whatever  produces  this,  either  by  causing  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  to  be  secreted  in  small  quantity  or  of 
great  viscidity,  or  by  carrying  off  the  fluid  when  secreted,  pro- 
duces thirst ;  and  vice  versa.    To  be  dry  means  to  be  thirsty,  be- 
cause the  state  is  removed  by  directly  wetting  the  parts,  or  by 
supplying  the  system  with  fluid,  that  they  may  be  moistened  by 
their  own  secretions.    Being  a  sensation,  the  same  may  be  re- 
peated in  regard  to  it  as  was  observed  respecting  hunger  Rage 
or   error  dry  up  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  cause  violent  thirst 
Thi  st  is  only  momentarily  assuaged  by  wetting  the  mouth  and 
S      ,  because  they  presLtly  grow  dry  again.    Fluids  must  e 
swallowed  to  be  effectual,  that  they  may  be  absorbed  and  the 
part  thus  preserved  moist  by  constant  secretion. 

«  The  necessity  of  obeying  those  stimuli  is  greater  or Jle»  ac- 
cording to  age,  constitution,  and  espec.ally  according  to  habjt, 
and  nothing  can  therefore  be  affirmed  positively  respecting  its  u  - 
gency    but  a  healthy  adult,  in  whom  all  the  calls  ot  nature^ 
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felt  in  their  usual  force  cannot  abstain  from  food  a  whole  day 
without  great  prostration  of  strength,  nor  scarcely  beyond  eight 
days  without  danger  to  life." 

Hippocrates  says  that  most  of  those  who  abstain  from  food  for 
seven  days,  die  within  that  period ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  and  are 
even  prevailed  upon  to  eat  and  drink,  that  still  they  perish. c  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  however,  saw  a  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  appa- 
rently not  in  bad  health,  who  was  extricated  from  the  ruins  of  a 
house  at  Oppido,  in  which  she  had  remained  eleven  days  without 
food :  an  infant  in  her  arms,  but  a  few  months  old,  had  died  on 
the  fourth  day,  as  the  young  are  never  so  able  to  endure  absti- 
nence, d  A  moderate  supply  of  water  lengthens  life  astonishingly. 
Dr.  VVillan  was  called  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  voluntarily 
abstained  from  every  thing  but  a  little  water,  just  flavoured  with 
orange  juice,  for  sixty  days:  death  ensued  a  fortnight  afterwards.* 
Redi  cruelly  found  that  of  a  number  of, starved  fowls  deprived  of 
water,  none  lived  beyond  the  ninth  day,  whereas  one  indulged 
with  water  lived  upwards  of  twenty,  f     If  the  water  is  not  swal- 
lowed, but  imbibed  by  the  surface  or  lungs,  it  may  also  prolong 
hfe.    Fodere  mentions  some  workmen  who  were  extricated  alive 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  from  a  cold  damp  cavern  in  which  they 
had  been  buried  under  a  ruin,  s 

In  abstinence  equally  great  imbecility  of  mind  takes  place  as 
of  body  :  extreme  emaciation  and  oedema  of  the  legs  present  a 
frightful  spectacle;  urine  may  still  be  secreted,  but  the  alvine 
discharge  is  greatly  diminished,  or  suppressed  altogether;  the  pain 

b  "  Consult,  among  innumerable  writers  on  long  fasting,  James  Barthol.  Bec- 
canus,  Commcntar.  Instiluti  Bononiens.  t.  ii.  p.  l.;  and  Flor.  J.  Voltelen,  Me- 
morub.  AposUim  Septennis  Hist.  Lug.  Bat.  1777,  8vo." 
c  Be  Carnibus. 

Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  191.  Sq. 
c  Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii. 
Osservaz.  intorno  agli  anim.  viventi. 

buried  1'  MidCCiT  H'  P-  285-    A  h°S'  we,'ghi"S  about  160  m 

ouned  in  ,ts  sty,  under  thirty  feet  of  the  chalk  of  Dover  Cliff,  for  160  days.  When 

«ug  out  >t  weighed  but  401bs,  and  was  extremely  emaciated,  clean,  and  white. 

2  wL7„fni : food  r watcr  !n  the  sty  wheu  thc  eha,k  feiL  jt  had  ni»^d 

wood  of  the  sty,  and  eaten  some  loose  chalk,  which  from  the  appearance  of 

ox™  ifrtr; than  oncc  ^ t,,e  b°^-  <^ 

Z*l  1   P      g"0d.C0"d't10"  "P°"  them  alone.     Coals,  however,  are  a  vege- 
table substance.  _  Cumngbam's  2W  Years  in  Net,  South  Wales,  vol!  i.  p.  301 
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of  hunger  ceases  in  a  few  days",  probably  from  relaxation  of  the 
stomach  through  debility.  But  when  hunger  has  ceased,  though 
no  food  has  been  taken,  weakness  and  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  are  still  felt. 

Life  may  be  supported  for  a  certain  time  by  nutriment  intro- 
duced into  the  intestines.  I  lately  attended  a  lady  who,  through 
obstruction  of  the  oesophagus,  attended  by  suppuration,  did  not 
wallow  a  particle  of  solid  or  Jluid  for  six  weeks,  at  the  end  ot 
which  she  died.  Three  injections  of  milk,  eggs,  and  wine,  were 
employed  daily.  She  passed  a  feculent  soft  evacuation  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  never  felt  the  sensation  of  hunger.  _ 

A  poor  diet,  even  of  vegetable  matter,  sometimes  gtves  rise  to 
symptoms  of  scurvy  ' ;  and  famine  is  soon  attended  by  epidemic 

fcvci*  * 
The  torment  of  thirst  increases  until  drink  is  procured  or  mo.s- 

ture  applied  to  the  surface  or  inhaled:  inflammation  of  the  mouth 

and  throat,  and  intense  fever,  at  length  ensue." 

If  abstinence  is  not  forced  upon  the  system,  but  is  absolutely  a 

part  of  disease,  it  may,  like  suspension  of  respiration  in  morbid 

states  of  insensibility  >,  and  like  immense  doses  of  powerful  medi- 

h  Among  many  other  accounts  of  starvation,  some  of  these  facts  may  be 
Captain  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  *  465.  sq.  4  7. 
T  ondon  18*3  ■  where  the  dreadful  force  of  hunger  is  too  truly  illustrated.  Our 
tunt  1  nle'voured  their  old  shoes,  and  any  scraps  of  leather  they  possesse^ 
?     7x  *  429  438  479.).  The  putrid  spinal  marrow  left  in  bones,  p.cked  clean 

Z'Z  of  Prey,  was  earned  a  prize, 
the  lins  •  the  bones  were  also  eaten  up  after  being  burnt  (p.  426.)  ,  great  part  ot 

n,  t rid  deer  was  devoured  on  the  spot  (p.  4,1.) ;  and  to  destroy,  skin,  and  cut 
;pTcow  w  sTe  work  of  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  contents  o  the :  stomac h 

fef  ^nT'bodt  of  their  own  families,  to  prevent  starvation  in  very  severe 
""see  £'  George  Baker's  account  of  two  women,  in  the  Transact,  of  tke  College 
0/?T£Slfttion  of  raging  thirst  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
black-hole  of  Calcutta.    See  Annual  Renter, ,175  * 

,  An  example  of  the  ^^^^^^Z^  lj  the  side 
when  the  system  is  in  a  morb.d  nei  ous  state  may  app  - 
of  si.ni.ar  illusions  of  the  depnva Uon  of  foo£       The       ,  ^ 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derham,  «  executed  at  Oxiord,  Ucc. 
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cines  in  various  diseased  states,  be  borne  with  wonderful  indiffer- 
ence; and  this  occurs  chiefly  among  females.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  case  that  I  recollect,  stated  upon  unquestionable 
authority,  is  that  of  a  young  Scotchwoman,  who  laboured  under 
an  anomalous  nervous  affection,  and,  excepting  that  on  two  occa- 
sions she  swallowed  some  water,  received  no  nourishment  what- 
ever for  eight  years.  She  passed  urine  enough  twice  a  week  to 
wet  a  shilling,  and  for  three  years  had  no  intestinal  evacuation.111 


remembered  among  the  seniors  there :  she  was  hang'd  by  the  Neck  near  half  an 
Hour,  some  of  her  Friends  thumping  her  on  the  Breast,  others  hanging  with  all 
their  Weight  upon  her  Legs,  sometimes  lifting  her  up  and  then  pulling  her  down 
again  with  a  sudden  Jirk,  thereby  the  sooner  to  dispatch  her  out  of  her  Pain,  as 
the  printed  Account  of  her  informs  us.  After  she  was  in  her  Coffin,  being  ob- 
serv'd  to  breathe,  a  lusty  Fellow  stampt  with  all  his  Force  on  her  Breast  and 
Stomach,  to  put  her  out  of  Pain.  But,  by  the  Assistance  of  Dr.Peity,  Dr.  Willis, 
Dr.  Bathurst,  and  Dr.  Clark,  she  was'  again  brought  to  Life.  I  myself  saw  her 
many  Years  after,  between  which  Time  and  the  Date  of  her  Execution  she  bad,' 
as  I  am  inform'd,  borne  several  Children."  (Physico-  Theology,  p.  156.)  Her 
nervous  insensibility  appears  from  another  writer,  who  states,  that  «  she  neither 
remembered  how  the  fetters  were  knocked  off,  how  she  went  out  of  prison,  when 
she  was  turned  off  the  ladder,  whether  any  psalm  was  sung  or  not,  nor  was  she 
sensible  of  any  pain  that  she  could  remember.  What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
she  came  to  herself  as  if  she  had  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  not  recovering  the  use 
of  her  speech  by  slow  degrees,  but  in  a  manner  altogether,  beginning  &to  speak 
just  where  she  left  off  on  the  gallows. "    ( Plott's  History  of  Oxford. ) 

Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixvii.  In  a  remarkable  instance  of  imperfect  abstinence 
during  fifty  years,  the  woman  voided  a  little  feculent  matter  like  a  piece  of  roll- 
tobacco,  or  a  globule  of  sheep's  dung,  but  once  a  year,  and  that  always  in  March, 
for  sixteen  years.  (Edinb.  Med.  and  Phys.  Essays,  vol.  vi.)  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  examine  the  changes  induced  in  the  air  by  the  lungs  and  skin  of  such 
patients. 

Pouteau  mentions  the  case  of  one  of  his  patients,  a  young  lady  thirteen  years 
ot  age,  who  was  affected  with  convulsions  and  insensibility  at  a  certain  period, 
generally  every  day,  sometimes  not  quite  so  often,  and  great  irritability  of  stomach, 
lived  eighteen  months,  and  grew  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half,  on  syrup  of 
capillaire  and  cold  water.  Here,  the  abstinence  was  not  part  of  the  disease,  but 
the  extraordinary  state  of  the  system  enabled  it  to  bear  the  abstinence.  (Euvres 
Poslhumcs,  t.  i.  p.  27. 

Still,  many  cases  of  abstinence  have  been  impostures  and  exaggerations  -  and  I 
cannot  dlustrate  this  better  than  by  quoting  the  case  of  Euc  Flcigcn,  theDutch 
prototype  of  our  own  Anne  Moore  of  Tutbury.  She  contrived  to  deceive  the 
world  for  fourteen  years  (from  1597  to  1611),  pretending  that  she  took  no 
nounshment  all  that  time.     She  had  no  nervous  derangement  to  render  food 
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For  every  example  of  extraordinary  abstinence  among  females 
we  have  a  counterpart  in  voraciousness  among  males.   When  the 
appetite  is  so  great,  it  is  seldom  nice;  and  not  only  all  animals  in 
all  states  are  devoured,  but  glass,  flints,  metals,  sand,  wood,  &c. 
A  Frenchman,  named  Tarare,  and  described  by  Drs.  Percy  and 
Laurent,  in  some  measure  from  their  own  observation    will  form 
a  good  contrast  to  the  Scotch  girl.    When  a  lad,  he  once  swal- 
lowed a  large  basket  of  apples,  after  some  person  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  them  ;  and  at  another  time  a  quantity  of  flints,  corks,  and 
similar  substances.  The  colic  frequently  compelled  him  to  apply 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  :  he  was  no  sooner  relieved,  however,  than  he 
began  his  tricks  again,  and  once  was  but  just  prevented  from 
swallowing  the  surgeon's  watch,  with  its  chain  and  seals.  In 
1789  he  joined  the  mob,  and  obtained  sufficient  food  without 
devouring  for  money.    He  was  then  about  seventeen,  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  would  eat  five-and-twenty  pounds  of  beef 
a  day.    When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  into  the  army,  and 
devoured  his  comrades'  rations,  as  long  as  better  supplies  from 
other  sources  rendered  them  of  little  value.    But  when  at  length 
his  comrades  stood  in  need  of  them  themselves,  he  was  nearly 
famished,  fell  ill,  and  was  admitted  into  the  hopital  ambulant  at 


unnecessary ;  yet  the  minister  and  magistrates  of  Meurs  made  trial  of  her  for 
thirteen  successive  days  without  detecting  her  imposture.  Over  her  picture  in 
the  Dutch  original  are  these  lines :  — 

Mueree  ha?c  quam  cernis  decies  ter  sexq ;  peregit 

Annos,  bis  septem  prorsus  non  vescitur  annis 

Nec  potat,  sic  sola  sedet,  sic  pallida  vitam  _ 

Ducit,  et  exigui  se  oblectat  floribus  horti. 

Thus  rendered  in  the  English  translation  — 

This  maide,  of  Meurs  36  yeares  spent 
14  of  which  she  tooke  no  nourishment 
Thus  pale,  and  wan  she  sits  sad  and  alone 
A  garden 's  all  slice  loves  to  looke  upon. 

An  Apologie  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God.    By  George  Hakewil).    1630.  fol. 
Respecting  Anne  Moore,  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Examination,  &c. 
«  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  art.  Homophage;  where  the  dissecfon 
of  another  polyphagus  is  given,  whose  stomach  was  found  to  have  been  made 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of  marine  stores.  See  also  Percy  s  Mimoire 
surle  Polyphage,  in  the  Journal  de  Midecine,  Brumaire,  An  xii. 
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Sultzer.    He  there  ate  not  only  a  quadruple  allowance,  the 
broken  food  of  the  other  patients,  and  the  waste  of  the  kitchen, 
but  would  swallow  the  poultices  and  any  thing  else  that  came  in 
his  way.    He  devoured  so  many  dogs  and  cats  alive  that  they  fled 
at  the  sight  of  him.  Large  snakes  he  despatched  with  the  greatest 
facility ;  and  once  gobbled  up  in  a  few  moments  all  the  dinner 
that  was  provided  for  fifteen  German  labourers,  viz.  four  bowls 
of  curd,  and  two  enormous  dishes  of  dough  boiled  in  water  with 
salt  and  fat.    At  another  time,  he  disposed  of  thirty  pounds  of 
raw  liver  and  lights  in  the  presence  of  some  general  officers,  who, 
finding  that  he  could  swallow  a  large  wooden  lancet  case,  took 
the  partitions  out,  enclosed  a  letter  in  it,  and  made  him  swallow 
it,  and  proceed  to  the  enemy's  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging it  by  stool,  and  delivering  the  letter  to  a  French  colonel 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  This  he  contrived 
to  do,  enclosed  the  answer  in  it,  swallowed  it  again,  made  his 
escape,  discharged  the  case  again  from  his  bowels,  washed  it,  and 
presented  it  to  Beauharnois  and  the  other  officers.  Having, 
however,  been  well  drubbed  by  the  enemy,  he  refused  any  further 
secret  service,  and  was  readmitted  into  the  hospital  to  be  cured 
of  his  hunger.    Being  no  longer  a  novelty,  he  excited  less  in- 
terest, and  felt  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  sheepfolds, 
poultry-yards,  private  kitchens,  slaughter-houses,  and  by-places, 
where  he  had  to  contend  with  dogs  and  wolves  for  their 'filthy 
food.    He  was  detected  drinking  blood  that  had  been  taken  from 
his  fellow-patients,  and  eating  bodies  in  the  dead-house.  The 
disappearance  of  a  young  child  excited  strong  suspicions  against 
him,  and  he  was  at  length  chased  away  and  unheard  of  for  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  applied  at  the  Hospice  de  Ver- 
sailles, wasted,  no  longer  voracious,  and  labouring  under  a  puru- 
lent diarrhoea ;  and  he  soon  died,  aged  twenty-six.    The  body 
immediately  became  a  mass  of  putridity.    During  his  life  he  was 
always  offensive,  hot,  and  in  a  sweat,  especially  at  intervals.  His 
breath  rolled  off  like  steam,  and  his  dejections  were  constantly 
very  copious,  and  intolerably  foetid.  He  was  of  the  middle  height 
thin,  and  weak. 

All  the  abdominal  viscera  were  found  full  of  suppurations. 

His  stomach  was  of  immense  size,  and  this  has  usually  been  the 
case  in  persons  habitually  gluttonous.  A  polyphagous  idiot 
opened  by  the  same  writers  displayed  an  enormous  stomach,  more 
resembling  that  of  a  horse  than  of  a  human  being :  the  intestines 
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also  formed  several  large  pouches  in  succession,  which  appeared 
like  additional  stomachs.    Cabrol  dissected  a  glutton  of  Toulouse, 
and  found  the  oesophagus  terminating  in  an  excessively  large 
cavity,  and  the  intestines  running,  without  a  single  convolution, 
but  with  merely  a  gentle  sigmoid  flexure,  to  the  anus.    A  large 
pylorus,  or  a  very  depending  position  of  it,  have  been  found  in  other 
cases.    We  thus  learn  the  common  causes  of  constitutional  vora- 
ciousness, and  obtain  an  additional  reason  for  referring  hunger  to 
the  want  of  distention  of  the  stomach  :  —  a  great  quantity  of  food 
is  required  to  fill  these  stomachs.    If  hunger  were  independent 
of  the  distention  of  this  organ,  and  connected  solely  with  the 
want  of  the  system,  an  ordinary  meal  would  suffice  where  the 
stomach  is  very  large,  as  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  food  can- 
not be  demanded  for  nourishment,— when  food  enough  for  support 
is  taken,  hunger  should  cease.    But  hunger  continues  till  the  sto- 
mach is  filled,  and  the  prodigious  collection  in  the  case  of  Tarare 
was  disposed  of  by  abundant  stools,  sweating,  and  copious  pul- 
monary exhalation. 

The  large  capacity  of  the  stomach  is  generally  ascnbable  to 
orio-inal  conformation,  but  some  account  for  it  occasionally  by 
repeated  over-distention  and  the  deglutition  of  indigestible  sub- 
stances^ opinion  rather  improbable,  when  we  reflect  that  cor- 
poration gluttons,  who  give  a  very  fair  trial  to  the  d.stensib.hty  of 
their  idol,  never  acquire  such  appetites  and  capaciousness  of  sto- 
mach as  qualify  them  for  a  show.    The  power  of  deglutition  may 
be  very  much  increased  by  practice.   We  have  all  seen  the  Indian 
iuRRlers  ;  and  I  frequently  conversed  with  a  poor  man  who  had 
fallowed  nineteen  large  clasp-knives  at  different  times,  haying 
found  in  a  drunken  fit  that  he  could  get  one  down  h.s  throat  for  a 
wager  o :  yet  in  him  the  appetite  and  capacity  of  stomach  were  not 
augmented.    Knife  and  stone  eaters  are  seen  in  all  countries. 
CTe  great  eaters  are  prodigies  of  strength;  as  Milo,  who  killed 

-  Several  pieces  of  the  knives  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Guv's  Hospital, 
and  an  account  of  the  case  may  he  found  in  the  MM  ^ 

There  is  a  collection  of  cases  of  extraordinary  swallowmg  from  Galen,  ^  esahus,. 
Pare  &c.  in  Shenkius,  Observaliones  Medico:,  lih.  m.  ,  V  a  a-  A 

A  polypl  agusat  the .  Jardin  des  Planies,        once  ate  a  hon  .  huh  had  died 

he would  descant  most  eloquently.    Diet,  des  Sc.  Med. ,  C  a..  B*.  c,  p. 
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an  ox  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  devoured  it;  and  the  fellow 
mentioned  in  a  thesis  published  at  Wittemberg  in  1757,  who  once, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  ate  up  a  sheep,  a  sucking-pig,  and 
sixty  pounds  of  plums,  stones  and  all,  and  could  carry  four  men 
a  whole  league  upon  his  shoulders. 

Voracity  is  of  course  sometimes,  like  depraved  appetite,  as  in 
chlorosis  and  pregnancy,  but  temporary,  and  referable  to  merely 
disordered  function.  Dr.  Satterly  details  the  case  of  a  lad  in 
whom,  while  labouring  under  typhus  with  marked  inflammation  in 
the  head,  the  exacerbations  of  fever  were  accompanied  by  such 
hunger,  that  he  ate  every  day  four  regular  meals,  each  sufficient 
for  the  stoutest  labourer's  dinner,  and  many  pounds  of  dry  bread, 
biscuit,  and  fruit  between  them.  He  had  no  sooner  finished  a 
meal  than  he  denied  having  tasted  any  thing, 

"  cibus  omnis  in  illo, 


Causa  cibi  est,  semperque  locus  fit  inanis  edendo," 

and  would  suck  and  bite  the  bed-clothes  or  his  fingersP  if  refused 
more,  cared  nothing  about  the  quality  of  what  he  ate,  would  pass 
six  or  seven  large  solid  motions  a  day  by  means  of  physic,  and 
ultimately  recovered. a  The  stomach  here  executed  its  office  with 
excessive  rapidity,  and  was  too  soon  empty  again. 

To  show  how  some  animals  differ  from  us  in  the  demand  for, 
food,  I  may  mention  that  the  ant-lion  will  exist  without  the 
smallest  supply  of  food,  apparently  uninjured,  for  six  months  ; 
though,  when  he  can  get  it,  he  will  daily  devour  an  insect  of  his 
own  size.  A  spider  has  lived  without  food  under  a  sealed  glass 
for  ten  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  appeared  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  Reptiles  have  often  lived  upwards  of  a  century  enclosed 
in  trees  or  stones. 

On  the  other  hand,  herbivorous  larva?,  as  caterpillars,  (for  in- 
sects are  carnivorous,  herbivorous,  and  omnivorous,  like  their 
superiors,)  will  eat  twice  their  weight  of  food  daily.' 

"  Ovid's  account  of  Erisichthon  is  verified  in  many  histories  of  voracity 
"  Ipse  suos  arms  lacero  divellero  inorsu 
Cocpit ;  et  infelix  minuendo  corpus  alebat. "         Melam.  lib.  viii. 
q  Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  vol.  v. 
**  also  Pnu.  Trans.    Papers  read  1745;  and  Abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.m. 
*>rby  and  Spencc,  Entomology,  p.  398.  sq. 
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«  Although  thirst  is  a  violent  desire,  drink  appears  not  very 
necessary  to  life  and  health  ;  for  many  warm-blooded  animals  — 
mice,  quails,  parrots,  Sc.  —  do  not  drink  at  all  ;  and  some  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  species  have  lived  in  perfect  health  and 
strength  without  tasting  liquids."8 

Sauvages  mentions  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Toulouse  who 
never  thirsted,  and  passed  whole  months  of  the  hottest  summer 
without  drinking  ;  and  a  woman  who  passed  40  days  without 
liquids  or  thirst. 1 

«  It  has  been  disputed  whether  our  food,  by  which  we  satisfy 
these  stimuli,  is  derived  more  advantageously,  and  the  more  con- 
sistently with  nature,  from  the  animal  or  from  the  vegetable 

kingdom."  ,  n, 
«  Some  contend  that  man  is  herbivorous,  from  the  shape  ot  his 
teeth*,  the  length  of  his  intestines  y,  the  difference  between  the 
structure  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  and  from  the  cells  ot 
the  colon,  &c.  Rousseau  ingeniously  urges  the  circumstance 
that  woman  is  naturally  uniparous  and  provided  with  two  breasts.* 
To  these  arguments  it  may  be  added,  that  some  men  have  rumi- 
nated,—a  power  peculiar  to  herbivorous  animals',  and  that  tame 

.  «  See  G.  Baker,  Med.  Transact,  published  by  the  Coll.  of  Physicians  in  London, 

vol.  ii.  P-  265.  sq." 

'  »  JSfosol.  Mkhod.  t.  i.  p.  770. 

See  also  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  c.  v.  and  vi.  p.  30." 

u  «<  J  W.  Neergaard,  Vergleichende  Anatomic  und  Physwlogie  der  Verdauungs- 
werkzeu  '?e  der  Saiigethiere  und  Vogel.     Berlin,  1806,  p.  244." 

I  "  Gassendi,  Letter  to  J.  Bapt.  v.  Helmont.  Opera.    Florence,  1727,  fol, 
t  vi.  p-  17-    AK  Monro,  senr.  Essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  1  7. 
'  y  "J.  Wallis,  Phil.  Trans.  No.  269." 

*  «  Sur  I'  OriMine  de  I'Inigoliii  parmi  les  Hommrs,  p.  1 96.  sq. " 

.  A  striking 'instance  of  this  occurred  at  Bristol.    A  mm  twenty  years  of  age 

had  as  lon^  as  he  could  remember,  chewed  his  food  a  second  time,  after  swallow, 

Lg  it     The  process  began  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  he  had  taken  hqu.d  a  Ins 

ZeZ-  later  if  he  had  not :  and,  after  a  full  meal,  lasted  about  a,,  hour  and  a  half. 

W,  t  had  passed  down  first,  always  came  up  first.     Before  the  second  chewing, 

v/7  A  ™P,red  to  lie  heavy  in  the  lowest  part  of  his  throat :  after  it,  "  the  food 
hts  food  appeared  to  to  be J  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

S£  '"nd  tllrrf  the  food  on  its  return  to  be  chewed  rather  pie, 
2£U  at  first.  «  If  this  .acuity  left  him  it  signified  stckness and  he  was 
never  well  till  it  returned."  His  father  had  sometimes  rutn.nated  shghtly.  (Phd. 
IVotw!    Abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 10.  sq.) 
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vegetable  feeders  are  easily  accustomed  to  animal  food  ;  where- 
as carnivorous  animals,  excepting  the  dog,  can  very  seldom  be 
brought  to  feed  on  vegetables. 

"  The  arguments  of  those  who,  with  Helvetius  \  regard  man  as 
carnivorous,  are  derived  from  the  conformation  of  his  stomach, 
the  shortness  of  his  caecum,  &c. 

«  More  careful  observation,  however;  proves  that  man  is  not 
destined  for  either  kind  of  food  alone,  but  for  both.    His  teeth, 
particularly  the  molares c,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  intes- 
tines just  alluded  to,  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  same  parts 
m  the  ferae  and  in  herbivorous  animals."    In  carnivorous  animals, 
the  incisors  are  very  large ;  and  the  molares  generally  of  an 
irregular  wedge  form,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  closing  in  those  of 
the  upper  like  scissors,  and  being  adapted  for  lacerating.    In  the 
herbivorous,  the  surface  of  the  molares  is  horizontal  or  oblique, 
adapted  for  grinding.    As  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals  re- 
quires more  preparation  before  it  becomes  the  substance  of  the 
animal,  their  stomach  is  adapted'  to  retain  it  for  a  length  of  time. 
Ihe  oesophagus  opens  nearer  the  right  extremity  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  pylorus  nearer  the  left,  so  that  a  blind  pouch  is  left  - 
on  either  side.    In  the  carnivorous,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
the  stomach  cylindrical,  to  favour  the  quick  passage  of  the  food. 
*or  the  same  reason,  the  intestines  in  the  latter,  even  among 
insects,  are  generally  shorter,  and  have  fewer  valvule  conniventes, 
ana  m  some  instances  no  caecum. 


Blurnenbach  has  seen  four  examples  of  this  kind:  in  two  the  process  was 

XaS  5       "  ^  °Pt.i0nal-    Th6Se  SUbjeCtS  al5°  ™°  ™l«> 
T If  T ™  m  rura,natlng-    Comparative  Anatomy,  translated  by  Messrs 

ha  lXV  C°U,SOn' 2dTCdit-  P-  A  ™  °f  h™  '~tion,  I  a  Z 
<™  lately  been  seen  at  the  London  Hospital.    London  Medical  Gazette,  June  23. 

b  "  De  VHomme,  t.  ii.  p.  17." 
clclJvTl!!  °f  Broussonet  i8  s!ng«lar.    He  thinks  the  human  molares 

corner      I        Canin,a9alhedto«'ose  of  the  carnivorous  tribes :  and,  after 

^Xiu^Znti  molT,with  thatof  the  other  ^.i-^est 

as  20  to  12         g  d  mtended  f°r  ma"  "  t0  thG  «UBn%  °f  ^  food 

in  eafhU!awn  ^^TfT  *  f°n°WS'  ,hat  infentS'  wh°  "avc        -olares  only 

-nee  the , I u°  *  ^  P°rti°n  °f  anilnal        «*«  adults 

the  proporUon  of  the  molares  to  the  other  teeth  is  in  them  as  8  to  12." 

E  7—  F 
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»  The  mode  in  which  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  articu- 
lated with  the  temporal  bones,  demonstrates  his  destination  for 
both  kinds  of  food  in  the  most  striking  manner."  In  animals  which 
subsist  on  animal  food,  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  locked 
in  an  elongated  glenoid  cavity,  and  all  rotatory  motion  thus  pre- 
vented, as  motion  upwards  and  downwards  is  sufficient  for  the 
laceration  of  the  food.  In  vegetable  feeders  the  joint  is  shallow, 
so  that  a  horizontal  motion  is  allowed  for  grinding  the  food.  Its 
nature  in  man  is  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

«  As  the  human  race  exists  in  more  parts  of  the  globe  than  any 
other  kind  of  animal,  we  should  have  been  but  ill  provided  for 
if  we  had  been  destined  to  subsist  on  either  description  of  food 
alone ;  whereas  man  now  inhabits  some  countries  which  afford 
either  vegetable  or  animal  food  only. 

«  Man  is  by  far  the  most  omnivorous  of  all  animals,  capable 
not  only  of  feasting  on  luxurious  combinations  derived  from  each 
kingdom,  but  of  subsisting  with  health  and  vigour  on  nearly  one 
kind  of  the  most  simple  food. 

«  Thus,  to  mention  a  very  few  instances,  many  at  present  hve 
on  vegetables  only,  as  the  tubera  of  solannm  (potatoes)  chestnuts 
dates  &c    The  first  families  of  mankind  most  probably  subsisted 
for  a  long  period  merely  on  fruits,  roots,  corn,  and  pulse « 

«  The  nomadic  Moors  have  scarcely  any  other  food  than  gum 
senega6: 

d  «  Consult  Heyne,  Opuscula  Academ.  vol.  i.  p.  366. ^sq."  ^ 

e  «  Adamson,  Mim.  de  PAcad.  dcs  Sc.  de  Pans,  1778,  p.  16. 

.    17t   a    ara  an  of  Abyssinians  had  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and 

In  1750,  a  caravan  or       y  their  merchandise  a  stock  of 

WOuld  have  starved  persons  subsisted  for  two  months, 

gum-arabic,  on  which  alone  above  a  tliousa  i  Magendie 
(Hasselouist 

says  he  finds  that  dogs  pen  h  if Ted only  w  i  g             ^  ^             ^  ^ 

similar  articles,  regarded  as  nutnt ous  ^  be 

mime  et  *  Plysroue  .vol.  in  p.  66.  «  «0  K              ^  ^ 

al0De  rtZsZl  us old^  a  mixed  diet  generally  grow  thinner  if  they 
support ;  for  persons  accus  indubitably  good  nourishment :  and 

confine  themselves  to  vegetab  fc£*«J  fc^W  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
even  if  we  grant  that  sue substanc  s  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

proper  food  for  other  specie  •    nd  o  p  ^  ^ 

nutritious  to  dogs,  tQ  Uye  *„  food  the  most  opposite  tot 

them  only;  for  animals  ^j*.^ 
what  their  nature  inclines  them,  it  the  cnai.|, 
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"  The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  and  many  other  shores 
scarcely  any  other  than  fish. 

"  The  shepherds  in  the  province  of  Caraccas  in  South  America, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko  f  and  even  the  Morelachs  e  in  Eu- 
rope, hve  almost  entirely  on  flesh. 

"  Some  barbarous  nations  devour  raw  animals.  This  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  formerly  been  the  case  with  the  Samojedes",  the 
Esquimaux',  and  some  tribes  of  South  America.* 

"  Other  nations  are  no  less  remarkable  in  their  drink. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  many  intertropical  islands,  especially  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  can  procure  no  sweet  water,  and  instead  of  it  drink 
the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts. 

"Others  take  only  sea-water;  and  innumerable  similar  facts 
clearly  prove  man  to  be  omnivorous." 

It  appears  that  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  which  has  never 
belonged  to  an  animated  system,  is  calculated  to  afford  nourish- 


made  a  pIgeon  hve  on  flesh,  and  an  eagle  on  bread.    {Sciences  sur  la  Di„es- 

or  so  °'  T'  "  ,XXV°.  ^  freSh-Water  m°I1USCa  ^  ?Ut  at  °nce  ««  water, 
or  sea  water  mollusca  ,nto  fresh  water,  they  perish  j  bat  if  the  change  is  gradually 

made  they  hve  very  well.    {Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p.  gtf  1816) 

vol^ii  "  454  f  ATl  SUlphate  °f  Z!nC-     (Th°mSOn'S  ^  °f 

vol.  xn.  p.  454.)    We  have  seen  that  the  Otomacs  eat  little  else  some  months  of 

the  year  than  large  quantities  of  earth,  and  that  some  brutes  devour  earth.   I  may 

food  t  tT  T  T'i  1,16  0t°maCS  ^  S°  f°"d  °f  h'  3S'  Whe"  Wdl  s"PPl-d  with 
food,  to  take  a  httle,  but  that  many  nations  of  the  torrid  zone  have  a  propensity 

0  gepphag-sm     The  negroes  of  Guinea,  the  Javanese,  the  New  Gal 3SS 

the  W7f  AmeriCan  trib6S'  Cat  Cla^  38  a  l«™y>  ™*  the  Guaieroes  on' 

the  west  of  R10  da  la  Hache,  carry  a  little  box  of  .ime  as  sailors  do  a  tobacco  box 

ttTbreaT   T  m°Untain  °f  K''ffh°nSer  Spread        M  °f  bu"er  on 

ion     Th   n.   C     V ^  bUUer'  and  fi'ld  h  ^  Satis^inS  -4  -sy  of  diges- 

1  sil  and  ZCb      T1,  SUff6r  ^       PraCt!Ce'        ^  *>~  the 
Phagisefu^  im      1 1       gl"S  t0°  fredy  in  tWs  1UXU^     Afric™  who  geo- 
Wef   In T"  r*     mS  0naye,I°w  clay,  severely  suffer  from  it  in  the 

1 48  ^ T  Thle  a  so, Dr- John  Hunter'  Biseases  °s  ««A™y  *  *±£ 

body  redclay  eatL'n  »'  Ja-  destroys  the  appetite  and  wastes  the 

e  "  GiUSaIA  G'ly'  — dlSt0ria  A™™ana,  vol.  iv.  p.  120." 

»  "  -n'"^!-       P?ati'  ReJlessioni  ™l  rila  Pilagorico.    Feltri,  1751.  4 to  " 

'  "  Cu2  S'8;  '  Mdm\  T  ^  Bl  kS  LaPP°«°-  >762,  8vo." 

k  >•  T  w  Vol-lx,v-  P-  >>•  P-  381.  383." 

75 1 .»  T'     HakIUyt'9  Pri™»«1  Mvigation*  of  the  English  Nation,  vol.  iii. 


k 
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ment  to  animals  in  some  degree,  but  subordinately  to  matter 
which  has  belonged  to  vegetables  or  animals,  and  that  it  alone  will 
in  some  instances  support  life  for  a  time.    Vegetables  live  chiefly 
on  such,  and  will  indisputably  live  for  a  time  with  facility  on  them 
alone,  and  some  even  if  merely  suspended  in  the  air'  (carbonic 
acid  is,  indeed,  the  great  nourishment  of  all  vegetables),  but  even- 
tually will  not  thrive  and  perfect  their  seed,  unless  an.mal  or 
vegetable  remains  exist  in  the  soil;  whence  the  necessity  of  this 
kind  of  manure,  which  must  have  likewise  been  so  changed  by 
putrefaction  that  its  carbon  has  formed  a  compound  resembling 
the  extractive  principle  and  thus  capable  of  solution  in  water. 
It  has  been  contended  that  some  animals,  as  fish,  and  that  some 
vegetables,  readily  subsist,  growing  equally  with  others,  and  per- 
fecting their  seed  or  ova,  on  simple  water;  but  the  experiments 
in  support  of  this  assertion  are  not  at  all  decisive."    None  of 
these  statements  are  affected  by  the  derivation  of  gaseous  sub- 
stances from  the  surrounding  air  or  water,  by  animals  or  vege- 

taThe  articles  of  diet  generally  employed  by  every  nation  and 
class  of  society  are  much  determined  by  the  faculty -with  which 
h^  are  procured.    Generally,  too,  animal  food  is  preferred- 
cold  climates,  and  vegetable  in  warm:  a  mixture,  howeve, of  the 
two  is  usually  preferred  to  either  exclusively,  and  appears  better 
Till  to  ou/necessities.    Animal  food  is  chiefly  muscle  and  fat 
m  Ik  and  eggs ;  vegetable  food,  chiefly  seeds  and  roots,  fruits  and 
reaves  whh  more  or  less  of  the  stalks.    These  articles,  which  are 
rde'ed  more  or  less  masticable  or  digestible  by  heat  are 
previously  subjected  to  high  temperatures  an  various  ways  and 
a  many  saline  and  aromatic  substances  are  tak en  not  so  much  for 
L7r  nutritive  qualities  and  their  undoubted  ^stance nto  g 
Vi  ;c  wPik  or  chiefly  vegetables  are  eaten,  as  for  their  sapid 
Si,  Z  il  t:  iLre  of  ftese,  and  A.  — ,0 ? 

„„,  ,hoo..  3„d  tow  *' '?™;„n  c'a  gG;,den  „f  Edinburgh.  _  EM,  A 
1833.  p.  862.  sq.  combined  with  a  little  oxygen  an^ 

easrinrsf sees. - — - d-  *-* *i 

Chemistry,  book  iv.  ch.  3.  sect.  2. 
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of  various  nutritive  substances  together,  often  highly  increase  the 
exquisiteness  of  taste  and  flavour,  the  .  culinary  art  is  cultivated 
not  only  for  health,  but  also  for  luxury. 

The  chief  proximate  principles  of  animal  food  are  fibrin, 
albumen,  gelatine,  oil,  and  sugar;  of  vegetable,  gluten,  fecula, 
mucilage,  oil,  and  sugar.  My  not  less  excellent  than  distinguished 
friend,  Dr.  Prout,  in  the  paper  which  was  honoured  with  the  Cop- 
ley medal  of  the  Royal  Society  <>,  reduces  all  the  articles  of 
nourishment  among  the  higher  animals  to  three  classes:  the  sac- 
charine, oily,  and  albuminous.  The  first  comprehends  sugars, 
starches,  gums,  acetic  acid,  and  some  other  analogous  principles- 
the  second,  oils  and  fats,  alcohol,  &c.;  the  third,  fibrin,  gelatine^ 
albumen,  and  caseum  or  the  curd  of  milk,  with  vegetable  gluten, 
so  abundant  in  wheat.  He  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  chiefly  an  abstract  from  a  work  on  digestion, 
commenced  by  him  in  1823,  but  not  yet  published. 

«  Observing  that  milk,  the  only  article  actually  furnished  and 
intended  by  nature  as  food,  was  essentially  composed  of  three 
ingredients,  viz.  saccharine,  oily,  and  curdy  or  albuminous 
matter,  I  was  by  degrees  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
alimentary  matters  employed  by  man  and  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals might,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  the  same  three  general  heads: 
hence  I  determined  to  submit  them  to  a.  rigorous  examination  in 
the  first  place,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  general  relations 
and  analogies.  An  account  of  the  first  of  these  classes,  viz. 
the  saccharine  matters,  has  been  published  in  the  Philosophical 

~7'  at  6  fT  ^  "  Pr°greSS-  The  characteristic 
property  of  saccharine  bodies  is,  that  they  are  composed  simply  of 
carbon  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  in  winch 
they  form  water;  the  proportions  of  carbon  va,W  in  different 

c:  sr0sf  r abou:  r to  50  per  cent-  ™e  *Lg£2£ 

elemelniL  P°Und  {f  ^  Carbon  C°"Stitutes  the  <*ief 

PorZ  i  7e  miXeid  Th  m°dified  ^  -ater,  and  the  pro- 
port  or  *  carbon  in  oily  bodies,  which  stand  at  the  extreme  of  the 
scale  n  th.s  respect,  vanes  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent.;  hence 
o  idermg  carbon  as  indicating  the  degree  of  nutrition  which' 
1 1°  rfSpef'  be  fair]y  done,  the  oils  may  be  relrded 
"  general  as  the  most  nutritious  class  of  bodies;  and  he  ™ 
conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  that  substances  naL^SS^ 


I'hil.  Trans.  1827. 
F  3 
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less  than  30  or  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  carhon  are  not  well,  if 
at  all,  adapted  for  aliment. 

"  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  animals  can  live  on  one  of 
these  families  exclusively  ;  but  at  present  experiments  are  de- 
cidedly against  this  assumption,  and  the  most  probable  view  is,  that 
a  mixture  of  two  at  least,  if  not  of  all  three,  of  the  classes  of  nutri- 
ment, is  necessary.  Thus,  as  has  been  stated,  milk  is  a  compound 
of  this  description,  and  almost  all  the  gramineous  and  herbaceous 
matters  employed  as  food  by  animals  contain  at  least  two  of  the 
three  —  the  saccharine  and  glutinous  or  albuminous.  The  same 
is  true  of  animal  aliments,  which  consist,  at  least,  of  the  albumin- 
ous and  oleaginous :  in  short,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  name  a 
substance  employed  by  the  more  perfect  animals  as  food,  which 
'does  not  essentially  constitute  a  natural  compound  of,  at  least, 
two,  if  not  of  all  three,  of  the  above  three  great  classes  of  aliment- 
ary matters. 

"  But  it  is  in  the  artificial  food  of  man  that  we  see  this  great 
principle  of  mixture  most  strongly  exemplified.  He,  dissatisfied 
with  the  productions  spontaneously  furnished  by  nature,  culls  from 
every  source,  and,  by  the  power  of  his  reason,  or,  rather,  his  in- 
stinct, forms,  in  every  possible  manner,  and  under  every  disguise, 
the  same  great  alimentary  compound.  This,  after  all  his  cooking 
and  art,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  is  the 
sole  object  of  his  labour,  and  the  more  nearly  his  results  approach 
to  this,  the  more  nearly  they  approach  perfection.  Thus,  from 
the  earliest  times,  instinct  has  taught  him  to  add  oil  or  butter 
to  farinaceous  substances,  such  as  bread,  which  are  naturally 
defective  in  this  principle.  The  same  instinct  has  taught  him  to 
fatten  animals,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  oleaginous  in  con- 
junction with  the  albuminous  principle,  which  compound  he  finally 
consumes,  for  the  most  part  in  conjunction  with  saccharine  prin- 
ciples in  the  form  of  bread  or  vegetables.  Even  in  the  utmost 
refinements  of  his  luxury  and  in  his  choicest  delicacies,  the  same 
great  principle  is  attended  to,  and  his  sugar  and  flour,  his  eggs  and 
butter,  in  all  their  various  forms  and  combinations,  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  disguised  imitations  of  the  great  alimentary 
prototype,  milk,  as  presented  to  him  by  nature." p    It  may  be 

p  Consult  also  Dr.  Prout's  admirable  Bridgewater  Treatise,  just  published, 
in  which  will  be  found  this  and  much  other  highly  original  and  valuable 
matter. 
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worth  reflecting,  that  children  are  particularly  fond  of  saccharine 
substances,  and  dislike  the  oleaginous,  at  least  fat. 

More  or  less  of  common  salt  exists  in  the  food  of  all  animals.  It 
is  equally  desired  by  the  greater  number,  and  many  traverse  im- 
mense tracts  and  encounter  great  difficulties  to  obtain  it.  Dr. 
Prout,  I  may  mention,  considers  it,  or  the  muriatic  acid  or  chlo- 
rine which  it  affords,  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  animal 
economy.  How  far  a  certain  supply  of  other  substances,  as 
earths,  metals,  phosphorus,  &c.  from  without  is  necessary,  is  not 
accurately  known.  Water  is  indispensable  to  vegetables  and 
most  animals. 

Dr.  Prout  considers  it  as  a  general  rule,  subject,  indeed,  to 
many  exceptions,  that  the  food  of  organised  beings  is  substances 
lower  than  themselves  in  the  scale  of  organisation.  Vegetables 
live  chiefly  on  water  and  gases ;  and  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  which  also  are  their  food,  certainly  must  be  in  a  state  of 
entire  decomposition.  Some  animals  eat  organised  matter  partly 
decomposed.  The  greater  part  live  on  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  unchanged;  and  the  animal  matter  is  usually  obtained 
from  animals  inferior  in  bulk  or  intelligence,  —  from  animals  with 
inferior  powers  of  resistance.  Man  eats  both  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  undecomposed,  of  infinite  variety,  all  derived  necessarily 
from  beings  inferior  to  himself.  q 

">  M.  Rastail,  in  a  work  published  last  year,  at  once  profound,  bold,  and 
original,  and  containing  the  substance  of  various  memoirs  printed  during  the 
previous  six  years,  entertains  views  very  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Prout,  though 
much  more  imperfect.  He  states,  that  proximate  principles  must  be  combined 
to  become  nutritious  —  that  neither  sugar  nor  gluten  alone  affords  support,  but 
that  when  combined  they  are  alimentary.  He  offers  the  same  objections  to 
Dr.  Magendie's  conclusions  respecting  gum  and  other  unazotised  substances, 
which  I  have  offered  for  many  years.  —  Nouveau  Systeme  de  Chimie  Organiqw, 
fonde"  sur  des  Methodes  Nouvelles  d' Observation.   Par  F.  V.  Rastail.    Paris,  1833. 
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CHAP.  II. 

MASTICATION  AND  DEGLUTITION. 

The  food  taken  into  the  mouth,  if  solid,  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
trituration  and  mixture  with  the  fluids,  and  then  passed  into  the 
stomach.  The  first  process  is  termed  mastication  or  chewing  ;  the 
second,  deglutition  or  swallowing. 

"  The  lower  jaw  is  the  chief  organ  of  mastication,  and  is  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  the  upper,  with  three  orders  of  teeth. 

"  With  incisores,  generally tt  scalpriform,  for  the  purpose  of 
biting  off  small  pieces,  and  not  placed  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  in 
other  mammalia,  more  or  less  horizontally,  but  erect,  —  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  human  race. 

"  With  strong  conical  canine  teeth,  by  which  we  divide  hard 
substances,  and  which  in  man  neither  project  beyond  the  rest, 
nor  are  placed  alone,  but  lie  closely  and  in  regular  order  with  the 
others. 

"  With  molares  of  various  sizes,  adapted  for  grinding,  and  dif- 

»  «  I  say  generally  :  for,  without  alluding  to  particular  examples  of  their 
obtuseness,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  found  the  crown  of  the  incisors  thick  and 
obtuse  in  the  skulls  of  most  mummies.  And  since  the  more  remarkable  for  this 
variety  have  resembled,  in  their  general  figure  and  appearance,  the  singular  and 
never-to-be-mistaken  physiognomy  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  observable  in  the 
idols,  sarcophagi,  and  statues  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  is  probable  that  this  peculiar 
form  of  the  teeth,  whether  owing  to  diet  or  whatever  else,  was  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  mark,  or  even  as  a  cha- 
racteristic by  which  true  ancient  mummies  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
iate  formation." 

"  I  have  written  at  large  on  this  subject  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  1794.  P.  M. 
p.  184." 
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fering  conspicuously  from  those  of  other  mammalia,  by  possessing 
gibbous  apices  excessively  obtuse. 


The  four  central  teeth  in  both  jaws  are 
the  incisores :  the  outer  owe  on  each  side 
in  both  is  the  canine  :  the  Jive  outermost 
on  each  side  in  both  are  the  molares. 

a,  belly  of  the  digastric  arising  at  the 
root  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone  :  b,  belly  arising  below  the  sym- 
physis of  the  lower  jaw :  c,  tendon  in 
which  each  ends :  d,  os  hyoides,  into 
which  the  tendon  is  inserted.  If  the  os 
hyoides  is  fixed,  the  inner  belly  can  lower 
the  jaw :  if  the  jaw  is  fixed,  the  os  hy- 
oides can  be  raised,  e,  genio-hyoideus  : 
/,  mylo-hyoideus. 


"  The  lower  jaw  is  connected  with  the  skull  by  a  remarkable 
articulation,  which  holds  a  middle  rank  between  arthrodia  and 
ginglymus;  and,  being  supplied  with  two  cartilaginous  menisci 
of  considerable  strength,  has  easy  motion  in  every  direction."  In 
other  words,  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  prevented  from 
descending  very  deeply  into  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  are  con- 
fined  to  vertical  movements,  by  a  cartilage  which  is  hollow  on 
each  surface,  and  moveable,  and  permits  the  condyle  to  move 
from  the  glenoid  cavity  to  a  tubercle  which  stands  before  this, 
and  thus  to  acquire  still  greater  mobility. 


a,  outer  part  of  the  lower 
jaw:  b,  its  condyle,  pulled 
down  from  the  glenoid  cavity 
to  show  the  joints:  c,  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage  form- 
ing two  menisci :  d,  upper 
synovial  membrane :  e,  lower 
synovial  membrane  :  f,  zygo- 
ma :  g,  mastoid  process :  ft,  sty- 
loid process.  The  three  other 
figures  are  a  superior,  an  in- 
ferior, and  a  lateral,  view  of  the 
i nterarticul ar  cartilage. 


"  The  digastcr,  assisted  somewhat  by  the  genio-hyoidei  and 
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mylo-hyoidei  muscles,  draws  the  lower  jaw  down,  when  we  open 
the  mouth. 

"  The  masseters  and  temporal  chiefly  raise  it  again  when  we 
bite  off  any  thing,  and  are  most  powerfully  contracted  when  we 
break  hard  substances. 

"  Its  lateral  motions  are  accomplished  by  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal pterygoid. 

"  The  latter  can  also  draw  it  forwards. 

"  Substances  are  retained,  directed,  and  brought  under  the 
action  of  the  teeth,  by  the  buccinator,  and  by  the  tongue,  which 
is  very  flexible  and  changeable  in  form. 


a,  temporal  muscle,  inserted  by  a  tendon 
into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw : 
6,  masseter  arising  from  the  zygoma,  and 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  : 
c,  buccinator,  or  great  muscle  of  the  cheek, 
the  action  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  cavity  ot 
the  mouth,  and  draw  the  angle  of  the  hps 
backwards.  The  mere  inspection  of  the 
other  muscles  shows  their  action,  d,  the 
parotid  gland  :  e,  its  duct :  /,  a  port.on  of 
the  sub-maxillary  gland  uniting  with  the 
parotid. 


a,  external  pterygoid,  arising  from  the 
pterygoid  process  and  zygomato-temporal  sur- 
face of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  tuberosity 
of  the  os  palati,  and  inserted  into  the  front  of 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
interarticular  cartilage.  6,  internal  Pterygoid, 
arising  from  the  pterygoid  fossa  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  and  from  the  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  palate  bone,  and  inserted  within  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
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"During  mastication,  there  occurs  a  flow  of  saliva  b,  which  is  a 
frothy  fluid,"  consisting,  according  to  Berzelius,  of 

Water       -       -        -        -                -  992.9 

A  peculiar  animal  matter        -  2.9 

Mucus       -       -        -        -        -  1.4- 

Alkaline  muriates         -                        -  1.7 

Lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter           -  0.9 

Pure  soda        -       -              -       -       -  0.2 

1000.0C 

What  Berzelius  calls  mucus,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Dr.  Bos- 
tock  regard  as  albumen.  This  mucus  is  insoluble  in  water,  and, 
when  incinerated,  but  not  before,  yields  a  large  portion  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.d 

According  to  an  examination  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  saliva, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus,  consists  of — 

A  peculiar  matter  termed  salivary;  osmazome ;  mucus;  all 

essential  to  its  composition: 

Sometimes  a  little  albumen  :  ■ 

A  little  fatty  matter,  united  with  phosphorus  : 

Potass,  united  with  acetic,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydro-chloric, 
and  sulpho-cyanic  acid;  —  all  soluble  salts: 

A  large  quantity  of  phosphate,  and  a  smaller  of  carbonate,  of 
lime;  a  minute  quantity  of  magnesia;  —  all  three  insoluble. 

The  solid  contents  amount  to  about  ^  per  cent.  The  alkaline 
properties  of  saliva  were  before  ascribed  to  a  free  alkali,  and  that 
alkali  was  supposed  to  be  soda.  In  the  dog  the  alkali  is  soda, 
very  little  potass  being  discoverable."1 

M.  Rastail  remarks,  that  whatever  other"  persons  examine  the 
saliva  will  have  still  other  results,  as  different  substances  are 
mixed  in  it  at  different  times,  and  names  are  given  to  the  mixture 
the  elements  of  which  are  not  determined.  He  discovers  that  the 

b  "J.  Barth.  Siebold,  Historia  Syslemalis  Salivalis.    Jen.  1797.  4to." 

c  J.  Berzelius,  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

"  The  tartar  of  the  teeth  arises  from  its  gradual  decomposition  upon  them,  and 
consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of 

Earthy  phosphates  -  -  -  79.0 

Undecomposed  mucus  _  .  12.5 

Peculiar  salivary  matter      -  -  -  1.0 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  muriatic  acid       -  7.5 

100.0 

'  DU  Verdauung  nach  Versuchcn,  &c.  By  Fred.  Tiedem^T  and  Leopold 
^melm,  I  rofessors  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
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raucous  membranes  are  constantly  shedding  and  renewing,  like 
the  epidermis,  from  their  cells  successively  shrivelling;  and  that 
saliva  taken  before  breakfast,  and  examined  with  the  microscope, 
presents  such  membranous  particles,  which  are  the  animal  matter 
mentioned  by  chemists,  and  soluble  only  in  hydrochloric  (muriatic) 
acid.  He  adds,  that,  besides  muriate  of  soda,  it  contains  muriate 
of  ammonia ;  and  as  to  the  lactates,  he  proves  that  lactic  acid  is 
only  a  combination  of  albumen  and  acetic  acid.  The  quantity  of 
ammonia,  salts,  and  membranous  particles  varies,  and  is  much 
greater  before  breakfast.  He  considers  the  saliva  to  be  an  albu- 
minous solution,  mixed  with  membranous  fragments  and  salts, 
which  affect  its  solubility  in  water/ 

"  The  saliva  flows  from  three  orders  of  conglomerate  glands, 
placed  laterally  and  interiorly  with  respect  to  the  lower  jaw. 

"  The  parotids^  are  the  largest,  and  pour  forth  the  saliva  behind 
the  middle  molares  of  the  upper  jaw,  through  the  Stenonian  ducts:1' 

"  The  submaxillary {,  through  the  Whartonian  :  k 

"  The  sublingual l,  —  the  smallest,  through  the  numerous  Ri- 
vinian.m 


a,  parotid  gland :  b,  parotid  duct : 
c,  submaxillary  gland:  d,  submax- 
illary duct:  e,  sublingual  gland. 


f  1.  c,  p.  454.  sq. 

e  <c  gee  rje  Courcelles,  Icones  Musculorutn  Capitis,  tab.  i.  g.  Ii." 

h  "  Stenonis,  Observationes  Anatomicce,  p.  20." 

1  "  De  Courcelles,  1.  c.  tab.  n.  1. 1." 

*  '<  Wharton,  Adenographia,  p.  120." 

i  "  De  Courcelles,  tab.  v.  g.  g.g" 

">  "  Rivinus,  Dc  Dyspepsia.  Lips.  1678.  4to. 

Aug.  Fr.  Waltlicr,  Dc  Lingua  Humana,  ib.  1724.  4(o." 
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"  The  excretion  of  saliva,  amounting,  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary statement  of  Nuck  to  a  pound  in  twelve  hours,  is  aug- 
mented by  stimuli  and  by  mechanical  pressure,  or,  if  the  term 
may  be  allowed,  emulsion. 

"  The  latter  cause,  greatly  favoured  by  the  situation  of  the 
parotids,  at  the  articulation  of  the  jaws,  occurs  when  we  chew 
hard  substances,  which  thus  become  softened. 

"  The  former  occurs  when  acrid  substances  are  taken  into 
the  mouth,  which  are  thus  properly  diluted;  or  arises  from  ima- 
gination, as  when  the  mouth  waters  during  the  desire  for  food. 

"  The  mucus  of  the  labial  and  buccal  glands  °,  and  of  the 

b  .in  h 

Inner  part  of  Hps. 
a  a,  labial  glands :  b,  buc- 
cal glands :  c  c,  parotid 
ducts  :  d  d,  their  orifices. 

J 

tongue,  as  well  as  the  moisture  which  transudes  from  the  soft 
parts  of  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with  the  saliva. 

"  The  mixture  of  these  fluids  with  a  substance  which  we  are 
chewing,  renders  it  not  only  a  pultaceous  and  easily  swallowed 
bolus,  but  likewise  prepares  it  for  further  digestion  and  for  assi- 
milation. 

"  The  mechanism p  of  deglutition,  although  very  compli- 
cated, and  performed  by  the  united  powers  of  many  very 
different  parts,  amounts  to  this :  —  the  tongue  being  drawn 
towards  its  root,  swelling  and  growing  rigid,  receives  the  bolus  of 
food  upon  its  dorsum,  which  is  drawn  into  a  hollow  form.  The 
bolus  is  then  rolled  into  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  and4  caught 
with  a  curious  and  rather  violent  effort  by  the  infundibulum  of 
the  pharynx,  which  is  enlarged  and  in  some  measure  drawn  for- 
ward to  receive  it.  The  three  constrictores  i  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  drive  it  into  the  oesophagus.    These  motions  are  all  per- 

*  "  Nuck,  Sialographia,  p.  29.  sq." 

°  "  De  Courcelles,  1.  c.  tab.  iv.  e.  c.  e." 

p  "  Fr.  Bern.  Albinus,  De  Deglutilione.  LB.  1740.  4to. 

P.  J.  Sandifort,  Deglulitionis  Mechanismus.    Lugd.  Batav.  1805.  4to." 
1  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xi.n.  fig.  4.  6. 

Santorini,  Tab.  Postkum.  vi.  fig.  1. 

B.  S.  Albinus,  Tnb.  Muscular,  in.  fig.  23,  24." 
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formed  in  very  rapid  succession,  and  require  but  a  short  space  of 
time. 

"  Nature  has  provided  various  contrivances  for  opening  and 
securing  this  passage.1' 

"  The  important  motion  of  the  tongue  is  regulated  by  the  os 
hyoides. 

"  The  smallest  particle  of  food  is  prevented  from  entering  the 
nostrils  or  Eustachian  tubes,  by  means  of  the  soft  palate6,  which, 
as  well  as  the  uvula  suspended  from  its  arch,  and  whose  use  is 
not  clearly  understood,  is  extended  by  muscles  of  its  own,  and 
closes  those  openings. 1 

"  The  tongue  protects  the  glottis,  for  the  larynx  at  the  mo- 
ment of  deglutition  is  drawn  upwards  and  forwards,  and  in  a 
manner  concealed  under  the  retracted  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
applied  to  the  latter  in  such  a  way,  that  the  glottis,  being  also 
constricted,  and  protected  by  the  epiglottis,  is  most  securely 
defended  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances."    The  glottis, 

POSTERIOR  VIEW.  LATERAL  VIEW. 


Posterior  and  lateral  views  of  the  throat,  a,  the  tongue :  b,  palato-staphyline 
muscles,  forming  the  uvula  :  c,  epiglottis  :  d,  larynx  :  e,  pharynx  :  /,  beginning 
of  oesophagus :  g,  constrictor  superior  of  pharynx  turned  back :  h,  constrictor 
medius :  i,  constrictor  inferior :  j,  posterior  opening  of  nostrils :  k,  opening  of 
Eustachian  tube :  I,  genio-glossus  muscle :  m,  buccinator :  n,  orbicularis  labi- 
orum :  o,  cavity  of  the  nostrils. 

*  "J.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  Icones  Chirurgico-Anatomicte.    Fasc.  I.  Vinar.  1805. 

for." 

'  »  Littre,  Mim.  de  V  Acad,  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  1718.  tab.  xv." 
<  »  Santorini,  Tab.  Posthum.  iv— vi.  fig.  2.  —  and  vn. 
B.  S.  Albinus,  Tab.  Musculor.  kit.  fig.  11.  27,28." 
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however,  when  sound,  may  be  sufficiently  closed  by  the  transverse 
and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles,  independently  of  the  epiglottis. 
Dr.  Magendie  says  that  he  saw  two  persons  perfectly  destitute  of 
epiglottis,  who  always  swallowed  without  difficulty."  Targioni 
also  met  with  one,  and  in  that  case  neither  deglutition  nor  speech 
was  impaired. x 

"  Deglutition  is  facilitated  by  the  abundance  of  mucus  which 
lubricates  these  parts,  and  which  is  afforded  not  only  by  the 
tongue,  but  by  the  numerous  sinuses  y  of  the  tonsils  and  muci- 
parous cryptse  of  the  pharynx. 

"  The  oesophagus,  through  which  the  food  must,  pass  pre- 
viously to  entering  the  stomach,  is  a  fleshy  canal,  narrow  and 
very  strong,  mobile,  dilatable,  very  sensible,  and  consisting  of 
coats  resembling,  except  in  thickness,  the  coats  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal.2 

"  The  external  coat  is  muscular,  and  possesses  longitudinal 
and  transverse  fibres. 

"  The  middle  is  tendinous,  lax,  and  more  and  more  cellular 
towards  each  of  its  surfaces,  by  which  means  it  is  connected  with 
the  two  other  coats. 

"  The  interior  is  lined,  like  all  the  alimentary  tube,  with  an 
epithelium  analogous  to  cuticle,  and  is  lubricated  by  a  very 
smooth  mucus. 

"  This  canal  receives  the  approaching  draught  or  bolus  of 
food,  contracts  upon  it,  propels  it  downwards,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  bolus,  stuffs  it  down,  as  it  were,  till  it  passes  the  diaphragm 
and  enters  the  stomach." 

Professor  Halle  observed  in  a  woman,  the  interior  of  whose 
stomach  was  exposed  by  disease,  that  the  arrival  of  a  bolus  of 
food  in  the  stomach  was  followed  by  an  eversion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  oesophagus  into  it,  as  we  notice  in  the  case 
of  the  rectum  when  a  horse  has  finished  discharging  its  fasces.3 

u  Magendie,  Precis  Element. 
x  Morgagni,  xxviii.  13. 

J  "  B.  S.  Albinus,  Anotat.  Acad.  1.  in.  tab.  in.  fig.  1.  n." 

z  "  See  Math.  Van.  Geuns,  Verhandelingen  van  de  Maatschapj>yc  te  Haarlem 

xi.  p.  9.  sq. 

"  Jan.  Bleuland,  Observ.  de  Structura  (Esophagi.  LB.  1785.  4to." 
1  Magendie,  Precis  Elemenlaire. 
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n,  soft  palate:  b, 
anterior  pillars  of 
soft  palate:  c,  poste- 
rior pillars  of  soft 
palate.  The  space 
between  them  is  call- 
ed the  fauces,  d, 
uvula:  e,  upper  part 
of  trachea  :  f,  oeso- 
phagus, the  upper 
part  having  been  cut 
away  to  shorten  the 
drawing :  g,  cardia : 
h,  pylorus,  the  space 
between  g  and  h  be- 
ing the  cavity  of  the 
stomach :  i  i,  duode- 
num: tjhepaticduct: 
I,  gall  bladder:  m, 
cystic  duct :  n,  ductus 
communis  choledo- 
chus,  formed  of  the 
two:  o,  the  opening 
of  the  choledochus 
into  the  duodenum : 
p,  pancreatic  duct ; 
q,  its  opening  into 
theduoWenum,  which 
here  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  choledo- 
chus :  r,  jejunum  : 
s,  ilium :  t,  termin- 
ation of  ilium  in  cae- 
cum :  u,  superior 
fold  of  valve  of  co- 
lon ;  v,  inferior  of 
ditto  :  W)  caecum  :  x, 
vermiform  process : 
y  y,  colon:  x,  rec- 
tum :  1,  part  of  leva- 
tores  ani :  2,  anus. 
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"  The  stomach  is  the  organ  of  digestion.  It  exists,  what  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  any  other  viscus,  in,  perhaps,  all  animals  without 
exception;  and,  if  the  importance  of  parts  may  be  estimated  in 
this  way,  evidently  holds  the  first  rank  among  our  organs. 

"  The  h  uman  stomach"  resembles  a  very  large  leathern  bottle, 
is  capable,  in  the  adult,  of  containing  three  pints  and  upwards  of 
water,  and  has  two  openings. 

"  The  superior,  called  cardia,  at  which  the  oesophagus,  folded 
and  opening  obliquely,  expands  into  the  stomach,  is  placed  to- 
wards the  left  side  of  its  fundus.. 

"  The  inferior,  at  which  the  right  and  narrow  part  of  the  sto- 
mach terminates,  is  called  pylorus,  and  descends  somewhat  into 
the  cavity  of  the  duodenum. 

"  The  situation  of  the  stomach  varies  accordingly  as  it  is  in  a 
state  of  repletion  or  depletion.  When  empty,  it  is  flaccid,  and 
hangs  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  its  greater  curvature  in- 
clining downwards,  while  the  pylorus,  being  directed  upwards, 
forms,  by  doubling,  an  angle  with  the  duodenum. b 

"  When  full,  the  larger  curvature  is  rolled  forwards  %  so  that 
the  pylorus  lies  more  in  a  line  with  the  duodenum,  while  the 
cardia,  on  the  contrary,  is  folded,  as  it  were,  into  an  angle  and 
closed. 

"  The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  principal  coats,  separated 
by  the  intervention  of  three  others,  which  are  merely  cellular. 

"  The  external  is  common  to  nearly  all  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
continuous  with  the  omentum,  as  we  shall  presently  mention. 

"  Within  this,  and  united  to  it  by  cellular  membrane,  lies  the 
muscular  coat,  which  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  from  being 

1  "  Eustachius,  t^b  x.  fig.  1,2,3. 

ltuyscli,  Thes.  Anat.  ii.  tab.  v.  fig.  1. 

Santorini,  Tab.  Posth.  xi." 
h  "  Vesalius,  Be  c.  I,.  Fabricn.     L.  v.  fig.  14  ]  r,  .• 
'  "  Id.  I.  c.  fig.  <2." 
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the  seat  of  the  extraordinary  irritability  of  the  stomach.  It  con- 
sists of  strata  of  muscular  fibres'1,  commonly  divided  into  three 
orders,  one  longitudinal  and  two  circular  (straight  and  oblique), 
but  running  in  so  many  directions  that  no  exact  account  can  be 
given  of  their  course. 

"  The  third  is  the  chief  membrane.  It  is  usually  termed  nerv- 
ous, but  improperly,  as  it  consists  of  condensed  cellular  membrane, 
more  lax  on  its  surfaces,  which  are  united,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  muscular,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  internal  villous  coat. 
It  is  firm  and  strong,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
stomach. 

"  The  interior  (besides  the  epithelium  investing  the  whole  ah- 
mentary  canal),  improperly  called  villous,  is  extremely  soft,  and 
in  a  manner  spongy,  porous,  and  folded  into  innumerable  rugae0, 
so  that  its  surface  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  other  coats; 
it  exhibits  very  small  cellsf,  somewhat  similar  to  those  larger  cells 
which  are  so  beautiful  in  the  reticulum  of  ruminants. 

"  Its  internal  surface  is  covered  with  mucus,  probably  secreted 
in  the  muciparous  crypts  which  are  very  distinct  about  the  pylorus. 

"The  stomach  is  amply  furnished  with  nerves «  from  each 
nervous  system,  whence  its  great  sensibility,  owing  to  which  it  is 
so  readily  affected  by  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  -  whether  external,  as  I 
cold,— or  internal,  as  food  and  its  own  fluids,  — or  mental ;  whence 
also  the  great  and  surprising  sympathy  between  it  and  most 
functions  of  the  system;  to  which  sympathy  are  referable  the  | 
influence  of  all  passions  upon  the  stomach,  and  of  the  healthy  : 
condition  of  the  stomach  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  * 

«  The  abundance  and  utility  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  sto- 
mach are  no  less  striking.  Its  arteries,  ramifying  infinitely  upon 
the  cellular  membrane  and  glands,  secrete  the  gastric  juice,  which 
would  appear  to  stream  continually  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 

stomach.'  .. 
«  In  its  general  composition  this  fluid  is  analogous  to  the  saliva 

<  «  Besides  Haller,  consult  Berlin,  M6m.  de  V Ami.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  1761." 
e  "  Ruyscta,  Thes.  Anat.  ii.  tab.  v.  fig.  2,  3,4*." 
f  "  See  G.  Fordyce,  On  the  Digestion  of  Food,  p.  12.  59.  191. 
s  "  Walter,  Tab.  Nervor.  Thorac.  el  Abdum.  tab.  iv." 

*  «  J.  H.  Rahn,  Mirum  inter  Caput  et  Viscera  Abdominis  Commercnan.  Got 

ting.  1771.  4to.  ,  „  17ft.  4t0 

Dit.  Vegens,  De  Sympathia  inter  Vcntriculum  et  Caput._  LB.  1784. 
Wrisberg,  Commentat.  Sociel.  Scientiar.  Gotting.  t.  xvi. 
i  «  Ever.  Home,  Phil.  Trans.  1817.  p.  347.  tab.  xviii.  «*. 
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equally  antiseptic,  very  resolvent  k,  and  capable  of  again  dis- 
solving the  milk  which  it  has  coagulated. i 

"  Digestion  is  performed  principally  by  it.  The  food,  when 
properly  chewed  and  subacted  by  the  saliva,  is  dissolved1"  by  the 
gastric  fluid,  and  converted  into  the  pultaceous  chyme ;  so  that 
most  kinds  of  ingesta  lose  their  specific  qualities,  are  defended 
from  the  usual  chemical  changes  to  which  they  are  liable,  such 
as  putridity,  rancidity,  &c.,  and  acquire  fresh  properties  prepara- 
tory to  chylification.n 

"  This  important  function  is  probably  assisted  by  various  ac- 
cessory circumstances.  Among  them,  some  particularly  mention 
the  peristaltic  motion,  which,  being  constant  and  undulatory,  agi- 
tates and  subdues  the  pultaceous  mass  of  food.o    The  existence 
k  "  Ed.  Stevens,  Be  Alimentorum  Concoctione.    Edinb.  1777.  8vo. 

Laz.  Spallanzani,  Dissertazioni  di  Fisica  Animate  e  Vegetable.  Modena. 
J  780.  8vo.  vol.  i. " 

1  "  Consult  Veratti,  Comment.  Instituti  Bononiens.  torn,  vi." 
Seven  grains  of  the  inner  coat  of  a  calf's  stomach  were  found  by  Dr.  Young 
ot  Edinburgh  to  enable  water  poured  upon  it  to  coagulate  6857  times  its  weight 
ot  milk.   Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  596.  ed.  6.,  and  Fordvce  On 
Digestion,  p.  58.  J 

m  "  Even  the  stomach  itself,  when  deprived  of  vitality,  has  been  found  acted 
upon,  and  as  it  were,  digested,  by  it.     See  John  Hunter,  On  the  Digestion  of  the 
Stomach  after  Death.    Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Mi."    This  occurs  particularly  in  the 
;  splen.c  port.on,  and  a  complete  opening  is  sometimes  made,  with  pulpy  rao-ged 

tacf '  3  H  ^  neighbT"g  °rgans  with  "Mch  the  gastric  juice  comes  in  °cL 
tact  my  be  also  corroded.      It  happens  chiefly  to  persons  and  brutes  who 

«ieeVUH  ln/fi00"  h6alth  S00n  aft6r  taking  ^  and  is  observed  also  in 
i  lT^IS  Td  "I-     S°me  haVe  ign°rantly  d°Ubted  this'  and  co"f--ded 

out  nutrpf  h-        u  °Pin,°n'  by  °bServi"g  this  softeninS  t0  °«ur  with- 

out putrefaction  ,n  brutes  killed  in  good  health,  and  putrefaction  of  the  body 

^rw^t^ftenfcgrf  the  stomach,  and  by  ascertaining  that  the  £g 
n  Li r/r™      .WWCh  h  S°fteiled'  15r°duCed   the   same  change 

i*2Tm  If  T  to;h!ch  itwas  taMfared» but  none  up°n 

killed  or  i  g  ^mediately  softened  this  stomach  when  the  animal  was 
sion7l  V"™™g™tnc  and  trisplanchnic  nerves  were  divided.     This  divi- 

in  the  Lmifl     tt     S°od  PaPer-  by  Dr.  Carswell,  Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy 

and  9,    I  Z    7erMty'        ^  f°Und  "  the  J«™*  ^ma^a,  No,  8/ 
|  "J  91-,  and  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1830. 

nimu^ZV5"'  D°ellingCr'  RrUndriss  der  Naturlehre  des  menschlichen  Orga- 
'  »l^^°n8U,t  WCpfCr'  Ckut"  A1U<«™  Butiria  et  in  innumerable 
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of  a  true  peristaltic  motion  in  the  stomach  during  health,  is, 
however,  not  quite  certain ;  indeed,  the  undulatory  agitation  of 
the  stomach  that  occurs,  appears  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  thoroughly  dissolved  portions  downwards,  while  those 
portions  which  are  not  completely  subacted  are  repelled  from  the 
pylorus  by  an  antiperistaltic  motion. 

"  The  other  aids  commonly  enumerated,  are  the  pressure  on 
the  stomach  from  the  alternate  motion  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
high  temperature  maintained  in  the  stomach  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  neighbouring  viscera  and  blood-vessels,  which  tem-  j 
perature  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  such  importance,  that 
the  word  coction  was  synonymous  with  digestion." 

It  was  once  imagined  that  fermentation,  and  once  that  tritur- 
ation, was  the  cause  of  digestion,  but,  as  neither  can  produce  the  I 
same  effects  on  food  out  of  the  body  that  occur  in  the  stomach, 
these  opinions  fell  to  the  ground. !  '..Besides,  no  signs  of  ferment- 
ation appear  when  digestion  is  perfect;  and  food,  either  defended 
from  trituration  by  being  swallowed  in  metallic  spheres  perforated 
to  admit  the  gastric  juice p,  or  immersed  in  gastric  juice  out  of 
the  bodyq,  is  readily  digested. 

p  The  Abbe  Spallanzani  and  Dr.  Stevens  made  such  experiments  upon  brutes  : 
but  the  latter  experimented  upon  a  man  also,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing, 
stones  and  rejecting  them,  and  who  of  course  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  die  | 
same  with  metallic  balls. 

1  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Spallanzani,  who  procured  the 
gastric  juice  by  causing  hungry  animals  to  vomit,  or  by  introducing  a  sponge 
into-the  stomach.    But  still  more  marked  results  were  lately  obtained  in  the  case  ; 
of  a  lad  who  had  a  fistulous  opening  from  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
through  which,  by  means  of  a  hollow  bougie  and  elastic  bottle,  gastric  juice  was 
procured  at  pleasure.    A  portion  of  beef  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  on  a 
thread  and  withdrawn  for  comparison,  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  portion  was, 
nlunoed  into  a  phial  of  gastric  juice,  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  steadily  | 
in  a  sand-bath  at  100°,  — the  degree  of  the  stomach's  temperature,  ascerta.ned  byl 
the  introduction  of  a  thermometer.    The  portion  in  the  phial  became  completely^ 
dissolved,  though  more  slowly  than  that  in  the  stomach ;  probably  from  the  latter 
bein-r  supplied  with  a  succession  of  fresh  gastric  juice,  and  freely  exposed  to  it  by 
motion  •  for  the  action  of  the  fluid  is  only  on  the  surface,  and  a  portion  of  chicken* 
placed  in  a  phial  of  gastric  juice,  for  a  similar  experiment,  was  more  quickly  acteof 
upon  if  agitated.    The  gastric  juice,  when  first  obtained,  was  almost  as  clear  a* 
water,  and  its  antiseptic  power  was  shown  by  the  solutions  of  beef  and  chiekaf 
remaining  a  whole  autumnal  month  without  fcetor  or  sour  taste.    Jmcncan  JftJ 
,Ueal  Recorder,  January,  1826.   Spallanzani  and  others  found,  that  if  gastric  juicq 
is  applied  to  putrescent  matter,  it  removes  the  fcetor  and  suspends  putrefaction, 
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"  To  determine  the  time  requisite  for  digestion  is  evidently  im- 
possible, if  we  consider  how  it  must  vary  according  to  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  the  ingesta,  the  strength  of  the  digestive 
powers,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  previous  mastication. 

"  During  health,  the  stomach  does  not  transmit  the  digestible 
parts  of  the  food  before  they  are  converted  into  a  pulp.  The 
difference  of  food  must  therefore  evidently  cause  a  difference  in 
the  period  necessary  for  digestion.1"  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  that  the  chyme  gradually  passes  the  pylorus  in  be- 
tween three  and  six  hours  after  our  meals." 

"  The  pylorus*  is  an  annular  fold,  consisting,  not  like  the  other 
ruga:  of  the  stomach,  of  merely  the  villous,  but  also  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  nervous  and  muscular,  coats.  All  these,  united, 
form  a  conoidal  opening  at  the  termination  of  the  stomach,  pro- 
jecting into  the  duodenum,  as  the  uterus  does  into  the  vagina, 
and,  in  a  manner,  embraced  by  it." 

The  digestive  process  does  not  go  on  equally  through  the 
whole  mass  of  food,  but  takes  place  chiefly  where  this  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  stomach,  and  proceeds  gradually  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre  of  the  mass  ;  so  that  the  food  at  the  centre  is  entirely 
different  in  appearance  from  that  at  the  surface,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
portion  is  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  consistence,  it  passes  into 
the  duodenum  without  waiting  till  the  same  change  has  pervaded 
the  whole.' 

Dr.  Prout  considers  the  solution  of  the  food  to  be  a  common  che- 
mical process,  and  to  depend  principally  upon  the  combination  of 
water  with  the  alimentary  substance  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice. 
He  has  shown  that  this  part  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  is  quite 
distinct,  and  may  exist  or  be  absent  independently  of  the  assimi- 
lating process.  Thus,  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  the  solvent  powers 

the  stomach  are  almost  entirely  suspended,  so  that  the  patient, 
though  he  may  be  able  to  assimilate  pulpy  matters,  is  quite  unable 
to  digest  any  thing  solid ;  while  in  diabetes,  the  solvent  power  of 

Consult  J.  Walacus,  De  motu  Chyli,  p.  534.  LB.  1651.  8vo." 
*  "  H.  Palm.  Leveling,  Dissert,  sistens  Pylorum,  &c.    Argent.  1764.  4 to. 
Reprinted  in  Sandifort's  Thes.  vol.  iii." 

Dr.  Prout,  in  The  Annuls  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Lond.  1817.,  also  in 
Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  1819. 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Func- 

tT'%C-  1826'  P'  l2h  sn-  Sdedit      Dr.  Philip  published  subsequently  V> 
Dr.  Prout's  firft  paper. 
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the  stomach  is  often  inordinately  increased,  and  every  article 
dissolved  as  soon  as  swallowed." 

Dr.  Prout  points  out  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  essentially 
exist  in  many  animal  and  vegetable  proximate  principles  in  the 
proportions  which  form  water ;  in  fact,  that  water  essentially  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  them.  This  essential  water  is  distinct  from 
that  which  is  accidental  and  makes  the  substance  moist  or  fluid. 
If  a  large  portion  of  water  enters  into  their  composition,  the 
compound  is  weaker  and  more  easily  decomposed.  Thus  cane 
sugar  consists  of  fifty-four  parts  of  carbon  with  seventy-two  of 
water:  the  weak  sugar  of  honey  consists  of  fifty-four  parts  of 
carbon  with  one  hundred  and  eight  of  water.  We  cannot  at 
pleasure  lessen  or  augment  the  quantity  of  this  essential  water, 
and  so  alter  the  strength  of  the  compound.  The  same  holds 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  water  in  all  organised  bodies.  Thus 
strong,  fixed,  and  solid  oils  have  a  very  small  constituent  portion 
of  water,  and  a  large  proportion  of  olefiant  gas;  while  alcohol, 
the  weakest  form  of  the  oily  principle,  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
contains  more  weight  of  water  than  half  the  weight  of  the  olefiant 
gas. 

Dr.  Prout  contends  that  the  first  stage  of  digestion  is  the  solu- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  proximate  principles  of  various  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  water  and  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  stomach, 
to  their  weakest  condition,  —  to  that  condition  in  which  they 
are  the  most  easily  decomposed  and  brought  into  new  combin- 
ations. The  effect  of  good  cookery  is  to  facilitate  this  reduc- 
tion of  the  proximate  principles  in  the  stomach  to  the  weaker 
form;*  for  although  we  cannot  by  art  make  a  weak  compound 
strong  (except,  indeed,  by  lessening  the  water,  incidentally  moist- 
ening or  dissolving  it,)  we  are  able  in  some  measure  to  make  a 

u  Bridgewater  Treatise,  by  Dr.  Prout. 

*  Continental  cookery  is  superior  to  ours  for  weak  stomachs,  as  far  as  it 
reduces  substances  to  a  pulp  ;  but  in  the  use  of  so  much  pure  oil  and  pure 
su<*ar  it  is  injurious,  Dr.  Prout  remarks,  to  weak  stomachs.  For  nature  does 
110°  furnish  sugar,  starch,  &c.  or  oil  pure,  but  in  combination.  The  purer  we 
employ  them,  and  especially  those  which  are  crystallizable,  the  more  refractory 
is  our  food.  Pure  sugar,  pure  alcohol,  and  pure  oil,  are  much  less  easy  to  be 
digested  by  the  healthy  stomach  than  substances  purely  amylaceous,  or  than  that 
peculiar  condition  or  mixture  of  alcohol  existing  in  natural  wines;  or  than 
butter.  In  these  forms,  the  assimilation  of  the  saccharine  and  the  oleaginous 
principles  is  comparatively  easy.    Prout,  1.  c.  p.  507.  sq. 
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strong  compound  weak.  The  substance  of  young  animals  con- 
sists generally  of  weaker  compounds  than  that  of  old,  and  is 
therefore  tenderer  and  easier  of  digestion.  Besides  this  reduction 
to  a  weaker  state,  the  articles  of  food  in  general  are  more  or  less 
dissolved  in  the  stomach. 

After  the  solution  of  the  food  and  the  reduction  of  its  proxi- 
mate principles  to  the  weaker  forms,  the  stomach  possesses  the 
power  of  conversion,  or  of  changing  the  proximate  principles  of 
the  food  into  others,  so  that  a  fluid,  called  chyle,  of  pretty  uniform 
composition,  is  obtained  from  it.  Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
various  substances  belonging  to  the  classes  of  saccharine,  albu- 
minous, and  oleaginous,  are  all  convertible  into  each  other,  some 
out  of  the  body,  some  only  within  it.  The  albuminous  and  olea- 
ginous require  little  change ;  and  although  the  saccharine  must 
require  more,  we  ought  to  remember  that  sugar  spontaneously 
becomes  alcohol  out  of  the  body,  and  that  alcohol  is  merely  an 
oleaginous  substance  of  a  weak  kind,  and  therefore  probably  un- 
der goes  in  the  stomach  a  similar  series  of  changes  to  those  which, 
out  of  the.  body,  convert  it  to  alcohol.  ? 

The  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  is  the  chief  seat  of  di- 
gestion, and  when  a  part  of  the  food  is  tolerably  digested  it  passes 
along  the  large  curvature  to  the  pyloric  portion,  where  the  pro- 
cess is  completed.  As  the  cardiac  half  is  the  great  digesting 
portion,  it  is  this  half  that  is  found  sometimes  to  have  been  dis- 
solved by  the  gastric  juice  after  death;  its  contents  are  much 
more  fluid  than  those  of  the  pyloric  half;  and  Dr.  Philip,  who  by 
the  dissection  of  about  a  hundred^  and  thirty  rabbits  has  been 
enabled  to  furnish  the  completest  account  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
stomach,  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  eaten  and  properly 
digested  to  the  last,  but  whose  stomach  was  ulcerated  every 
where  except  at  the  cardiac  end.  Sir  Everard  Home  says  he 
found  that  fluids  which  had  been  drunk  were  chiefly  contained  in 
the  cardiac  portion,  and,  like  many  others,  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half that,  if  the  body  was  examined  early  after  death, 
the  two  portions  of  the  stomach  were  frequently  in  fact  divided 
by  a  muscular  contraction.1    Dr.  Haighton  observed  the  same 

y  Dr.  Prout,  1.  c.  p.  498.  sqq. 

'■  See  Dr.  Monro  (Tertius),  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  in  its 
found  and  diseased  State,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.  1818. 
'  Phil.  Trans.  1808. 
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hour-glass  contraction  in  a  living  dog,  and  remarked  the  peristaltic 
motion  to  be  much  more  vigorous  in  the  pyloric  half.b 

Van  Helmont  asserted  that  the  food  becomes  sour  by  digestion, 
but  this  was  afterwards  denied,  and  acidity  said  never  to  happen 
except  in  cases  of  disorder.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  many  years  ago, 
however,  declared  that  he  had  "  satisfied  himself  that  there  is 
such  an  acid  (the  gastric)  by  applying  the  usual  tests  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach  of  animals.  This  property  in  rumin- 
ating animals,"  he  added,  "  is  confined  to  the  digesting  stomach."6 
Dr.  Prout  has  discovered  that  the  acid  generated  is  the  muriatic, 
both  free  and  in  combination  with  alkalies. d  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  soon  afterwards  found  the  same  thing,  though  without 
knowing,  they  assure  us,  Dr.  Prout's  discovery.  They  assert  the 
clear  ropy  fluid  of  ti  c  stomach,  or  gastric  juice,  without  food,  to 
be  nearly,  or  entirely,  destitute  of  acidity,  while  the  presence  of 
food,  or  of  the  most  simple  stimulus  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
occasions  it  to  become  acid,  and  more  so,  according  to  the  greater 
indigestibility  of  the  food.  The  acid  is  very  copious.  They  also 
assert  the  presence  of  acetic  acid;  but  Dr.  Prout  believes  this  to 
be  either  the  result  of  irritation  or  of  disease,  or  occasionally  to 
be  derived  from  the  aliment,  and  consequently  to  be  neither 
necessary  nor  ordinary.  The  general  change  of  the  aliment  in  the 
stomach  appears  a  greater  or  less  approach  to  the  nature  of  albu- 
men, but  Dr.  Prout  has  been  unable  to  detect  true  and  perfect 
albumen  there  when  none  has  been  taken. 

Brutes  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  experiments;  chiefly 
the  rabbit,  horse,  dog,  and  cat. 

Besides  the  labours  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  of  the  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  a  work  has  been  published  on  all  the  subjects  of 
chymification  and  chylification  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne, 
contradictory  in  many  respects  to  the  results  of  the  others ;  but, 
knowing  as  I  do  the  extreme  accuracy  of  Dr.  Prout  in  experi- 
menting and  deducing,  and  seeing  that  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
have  bestowed  infinite  labour  in  repeating,  varying,  and  extend- 

b  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  1788.  In  the  lion, 
bear,  &c,  the  stomach  is  usually  found  divided  by  a  slight  contraction  at  its 
middle,  and  in  some  animals  of  the  mouse  kind  by  a  slight  elevation  of  its  inner 
coat. 

c  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Know- 
ledge, vol.  ii.  p.  1 38.  sq. 
rhil.  Trans.  1824. 
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ing  their  experiments,  and  have  detailed  all  their  proceedings, 
while  the  French  writers  merely  give  results,  and  appear  to  have 
bestowed  far  less  pains,  I  must  be  excused  for  merely  mentioning 
their  work. e 

The  inspection  of  living  animals  shows,  that,  during  chymifi- 
cation  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  during  chy- 
lification  that  of  the  small  intestine,  becomes  strikingly  red  ;  and 
if  an  animal  is  killed  during  either  process,  this  redness  is  seen 
in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  coat.  f 

.  c  Becherches  Physiologiques  et  Chimiques  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  de  la  Digestion. 
Paris,  1825. 

An  immense  number  of  curious  facts  respecting  different  articles  of  food,  and 
many  points  on  the  subject  of  digestion,  will  be  found  in  the  German  work,  and 
a  good  history  of  opinions  in  the  French. 

f  Andral,  Precis  d'  Anatomie  Pathologique,  t.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  6. 


In  granivorous  birds  the  food  passes  into  the  crop,  and  from  this  into  a  second 
cavity,  from  which  it  enters  the  gizzard,  —  a  strong  muscular  receptacle,  lined  by 
a  thick  membrane,  in  which,  instead  of  having  been  masticated,  it  is  ground  by 
means  of  pebbles  and  other  hard  bodies  swallowed  instinctively  by  the  animal ; 
hence  true  salivary  glands  do  not  exist  about  the  mouth  of  birds,  but  abound  in 
the  abdomen,  opening  into  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  into  the  crop  and 
gizzard.  In  carnivorous  birds,  the  gizzard  is  soft  and  smooth.  The  fluids  of 
both  crop  and  gizzard  contain  a  free  acid,  according  to  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
which  is  the  muriatic  or  acetic. 

Some  graminivorous  quadrupeds  with  divided  hoofs  have  four  stomachs,  into 
the  first  of  which  the  food  passes  when  swallowed,  and  from  this  into  the  second. 
It  is  subsequently  returned  by  portions  into  the  mouth,  chewed,  and  again  swal- 
lowed, when,  by  a  contraction  of  the  openings  of  the  two  first  stomachs,  it  passes 
over  them  into  the  third,  and  from  this  goes  into  the  fourth.  The  process  can  be 
delayed  at  pleasure  when  the  paunch  is  quite  full.  Some  birds  and  insects  also 
ruminate.  The  same  chemists  found  the  fluids  of  the  two  first  stomachs  alka- 
line, and  of  the  third  and  fourth,  acid.  The  stomachs  of  some  insects  and  Crus- 
tacea contain  teeth.  Some  zoophytes  are  little  more  than  a  stomach,  the  food 
taken  into  it  being  chiefly  dissolved  and  absorbed,  and  the  refuse  expelled  at 
the  onfke  by  which  it  had  entered:  others  have  several  openings  on  the  surface 
leading  i,y  canals  that  unite  and  run  tQ  the  stornach,  _  a  structUre  called  by 
Cuv,cr,  mouth-root.  In  regard  to  a  egetables.  it  is  not  the  whole  root  which  ab- 
sorbs but  the  minute  fibrous  prolongations,  which  are  called  .yongioles.  Some  roots 
are  also  reservoirs  of  nourishment.  Between  the  most  distinct  kinds  of  stomach 
we  see  numerous  intermediate  varieties.  The  cardiac  half  of  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  for  example,  is  covered  by  cuticle,  and  appears  merely 
recip.ent,  while  the  pyloric  half  is  villous  and  digestive  ;  and  the  state  of  the  con- 
tents ,n  each  half  is,  therefore,  very  different :  a  link  thus  existing  between  such 
stomachs  as  the  human  and  the  ruminating. 
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Vomiting  cannot  occur  unless  the  stomach  have  the  resistance  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles,  or  of  something  in  their  stead.  Above  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  enquirers  began  to  make  the  horrid  experiment  of  giving  an  emetic 
to  an  animal,  and,  after  the  abdominal  muscles  were  cut  away,  observing  how 
fruitless  were  all  the  efl'orts  of  the  stomach  to  reject  its  contents  till  they  ap- 
plied their  hands  in  place  of  these  muscles,  when,  the  stomach  being  forced  by 
the  diaphragm  against  the  resistance,  vomiting  was  instantly  accomplished.  From 
these  experiments,  Bayle,  Chirac,  Schwartz,  Wepfer,  &c.  inferred  that  vomiting 
could  not  occur  without  the  assistance  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles.  Haller,  Element.  Physiol,  lib.  xix.  §  xiv.  Afterwards  J.  Hunter  said, 
»  We  know  that  the  action  of  vomiting  is  performed  entirely  by  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles."  On  certain  Parts,  #c.  p.  199.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Magendie  finds  that  if  the  stomach  is  removed,  and  a  pig's  bladder  sub- 
stituted and  connected  with  the  oesophagus  the  retching  induced  by  injecting 
tartarized  antimony  into  the  veins,  causes  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
to  compress  it  sufficiently  to  expel  its  contents  into  the  mouth.  Memoire  sur 
le  Vomissement,  and  Precis  EUmenlaire.  The  division  of  the  par  vagum,  which  sup- 
plies the  stomach,  was  found  by  him,  accordingly,  not  to  prevent  vomiting; 
whereas  the  division  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  which  supply  the  diaphragm,  greatly 
impedes  it. 

But  Dr.  Haighton,  one  of  those  who  have  experimented  on  the  sub- 
ject, declares  that  the  division  of  the  par  vagum  did  prevent  vomiting  in  two 
experiments  which  he  made.  (Memoirs  of  the  Land.  Med.  Society,  vol.  ii.) 
Dr  Haighton  observed  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach  to  grow  gradually 
fainter  as  sickness  continued,  and  at  length  to  be  inverted,  although  alone  in- 
sufficient to  effect  vomiting  ;  and  he  concluded  that  vomiting  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  the  stomach  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
diaphragm  on  the  other.  He  remarked  that  a  quantity  of  air  was  swallowed 
previously  to  the  discharge,  and  the  stomach  is  thus  distended  and  brought  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 

«<  In  vomiting,  the  muscles  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  act,  in  which  is  to  be 
included  the  diaphragm  ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen  is  lessened,  and  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  rather  raises  the  ribs,  and  there  is  also  an  attempt  to  raise 
them  by  their  proper  muscles,  to  make  a  kind  of  vacuum  in  the  thorax,  that  the 
oesophagus  may  be  rather  opened  than  shut,  while  the  glottis  is  shut  so  as  to  let  no 
rinto  the  lungs.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  and  fauces  act  to  dilate  the  fauces, 
which  is  easily  felt  by  the  hand,  making  there  a  vacuum,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  a  suction."    J.  Hunter,  Observations  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal 

^tTLerally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  sto- 
mach called  nausea.  This  frequently  exists  alone,  and  sometimes  m  a  h.gh  degree; 
Tut  whe  et  increases  to  a  certain  amount,  it  usually  ends  in  vomiting.  During 
naus  a  the  pulse  is  small,  the  temperature  low.  the  face  pale,  and  the  head  giddy, 
Z  1 Z  quantity  of  fluid  is  secreted  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  exci  ed  y  - 
Tust  ertain  articles,  pain,  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  other  organs  not  in  be  1th, 
£  gene^l  derangement  or  disease  of  the  stomach,  by  turning  round,  swing  ng 
of  fhe  motion  of  a  ship,  and  from  the  latter  cause  takes  its  name,-^  (. 
ship). 
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The  stomach  has  been  called  the  grand  centre  of  sympathy.  Its  sympathies 
are  great,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  considering  it  the  centre  of  sympathy.  Blows 
upon  the  head  or  testicle,  and  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  uterus,  nay,  the  mere 
pregnant  state  of  the  latter,  severe  pain  in  any  part,  or  a  disgusting  sight,  will 
often  cause  vomiting.  Any  depressing  passion  deranges  the  stomach,  but  anxiety 
is  a  common  source  of  stomach  complaints,  although  the  stomach  generally  bears 
the  whole  blame,  and  is  in  vain  drugged  and  dieted,  or  want  of  exercise  or  great 
mental  occupation  is  regarded  as  the  cause,  while  the  anxiety  is  overlooked. 
Pleasurable  mental  exertion,  "  constant  occupation  without  care,"  must  be  very 
excessive  to  injure  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  itself,  except  as  far  as  its  inner  surface  is  very  extensive  and  sen- 
sible and  therefore  highly  adapted  for  the  influence  of  ingesta,  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  affect  other  organs,  by  mere  sympathy,  far  less  than  it  is  influenced  by 
them.  The  immediate  debility  and  breathlessness  occasioned  by  a  blow  on  the 
stomach  is,  however,  well  known.  '  I  saw  a  person  gradually  sink,  and  die  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  from  this  cause,  and  nothing  was  detected  after  death. 

The  removal  of  a  piece  of  the  par  vagum,  or  the  destruction  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  with  which  it  is  connected,  or  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
puts  a  stop,  not  to  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach,  or  to  its  circulation,  but 
to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  to  digestion,  according  to  Le  Gallois,  Sur  le 
Principe  de  la  Vie,  and  many  former  writers ;  and  Dr.  Philip,  who  is  confirmed 
by  several  others,  declares  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve  impairs 
digestion  much  more  than  mere  division,  and  that  the  application  of  galvanism 
to  the  stomach  restores  digestion ;  and  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  declare,  that 
after  the  division  of  the  par  vagum,  and  even  the  removal  of  six  inches  of  each 
nerve,  digestion  proceeds  as  before,  the  only  effect  being  the  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  cardia.  I  should  remark,  that  Mr.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Magendie 
found  even  digestion  uninfluenced,  if  the  division  was  made,  not  in  the  neck,  but 
close  to  the  stomach.    Phil.  Trans.  1814.    Precis  EUmentaire,  t.  ii.  p.  103. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

u  The  chyme,  after  passing  the  pylorus,  undergoes  new  and  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  duodenum »,  a  short  but  very  remark- 
able portion  of  the  intestine,  before  the  nutrient  chyle  is  separated. 
To  this  end,  there  are  poured  upon  it  various  secreted  fluids,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 

"  Of  these  we  shall  treat  separately,  beginning  with  the  pan- 
creatic fluid,  because  it  is  closely  allied  both  in  nature  and  func- 
tion to  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice  already  mentioned. 

"  Although  it  is  with  difficulty  procured  pure  from  living  and 
healthy  animals,  all  observations  made  in  regard  to  it  establish  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  saliva.  At  the  present  day,  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  erroneous  hypotheses  of 
Franc.  Sylvius b  and  his  followers  —  Regn.  De  Graafc,  Flor. 
Schuyl  d,  and  others,  respecting  its  supposed  acrimony,  long  since 
ably  refuted  by  the  celebrated  Pechlin e,  Swammerdam  f ,  and 
Brunners,  unless  they  afforded  a  salutary  admonition,  how  fatal 
the  practice  of  medicine  may  become,  if  not  founded  on  sound 
physiology. 

"  The  source  of  this  fluid  is  similar  to  that  of  the  saliva.  It  is 
the  pancreas*1,  —  by  much  the  largest  conglomerate  gland  in  the 
system,  excepting  the  breasts,"  being  about  three  times  heavier  than 
all  the  salivary  glands  together !,  "  and  extremely  analogous  to  the 

a  "  Laur.  Claussen,  De  Intestini  Duodeni  situ  et  nexu.  Lips.  1757.  4to.  Re. 
printed  in  Sandifort's  Tlics.  vol.  iii. 

And  his  Tabula:  LUestini  Duodeni.    LB.  1780.  4to." 
b  "  De  Chyli  a  feecibus  alvmis  secretione.    LB.  1659.  4to." 
c  "  De  sued  Pancreatici  Natura  et  Usu.  ib.  1664.  12mo." 
<i  ■<  pr0  Veteri  Medicina.  ib.  1670.  12mo." 

e  "  De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus.  ib.  1672.  8vo." 
f  "  Observationum  Anatomic.  Collegii  privali  Amslelodamens.  P.  ii.  in  tjuibus 
preccipue  de  piscium  pancreate  ejusgue  succo  agitur.    Amst.  1673.  12mo." 
£  "  Erperimenta  nova  circa  pancreas.    Amst.  1683.  8vo." 
h  "  Santorini,  Tab.  Post.  xiii.  fig.  1." 

'  Marherr,  Preelections  in  Her.  Boerbaavc,  Instil.  Med.  t.  i.  §  ci. 
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salivary  glands  in  every  part  of  its  structure,  even  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  excretory  ducts  arising  by  very  minute  radicles 
and  uniting  into  one  common  duct,  which  is  denominated,  from  its 
discoverer  Wirsiingian. 

«  This  duct  penetrates  the  tunics  of  the  duodenum,  and  sup- 
plies the  cavity  of  this  intestine  with  a  constant  stillicidium  of 
pancreatic  juice." k 


Pancreas,  a,  pan- 
creatic duct:  b,  cho- 
ledochus  :  c,  junc- 
tion of  the  two  and 
their  termination  in 
the  duodenum :  d, 
a  portion  of  the  du- 
odenum divided. 


The  quantity  of  the  pancreatic  juice  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certained. It  is,  no  doubt,  produced  copiously  during  chylifi- 
cation,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  flow  readily  at  other  times,  or 
naturally  under  the  torments  of  an  experiment. 

"  The  excretion  of  this  fluid  is  augmented  by  the  same  causes 
which  affect  that  of  the  saliva, —  pressure  and  stimulus. 

"  By  the  former  it  is  emulged,  whenever  the  stomach  lies  in  a 
state  of  repletion  upon  the  pancreas. 

"  The  stimuli  are  the  fresh  and  crude  chyme  entering  the  duo- 
denum, and  the  bile  flowing  through  the  opening  common  to  it 
and  the  pancreatic  fluid." 

The  use  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  unknown,  but  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  conceive  that  it  animalises  the  unazotised  principles 
of  vegetable  food.  The  organ  is  certainly  much  larger  propor- 
tionately in  herbivorous  than  in  carnivorous  animals.  They 
assign  the  same  purpose  to  the  saliva. 

k  Mr.  Kiernan  states,  that  in  some  subjects  the  internal  surface  of  the  duct  is 
studded  with  mucous  follicles  ;  whereas  none  are  ever  found  in  the  ducts  of  the 
parotid  or  submaxillary  glands.    Phil.  Trans.  1833.  p.  728. 
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The  pancreatic  juice,  at  least  in  the  sheep,  according  to  them, 
has  twwe  as  much  solid  contents  as  the  saliva,  and  conversely  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen  and  fatty  matter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  salivary  matter  and  mucus;  is  neutral,  or  has  only  a  little 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  no  sulpho-cyanic  acid. 


The  pancreas  exists  in  all  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
Brunner,  about  150  years  ago,  removed  almost  the  whole  pancreas  from 
dogs,  and  tied  and  cut  away  portions  of  the  duct ;  and  they  lived  apparently  as 
well  as  before.    From  one  he  was  not  contented  with  removing  the  spleen  at  one 
time  and  the  pancreas  at  another,  after  which  the  poor  animal  pancratice  valebat; 
but,  to  render  it  celebrated  for  experiments,  he  on  a  third  occasion  laid  bare  the 
intestines  and  wounded  them  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  sewed  up  the  wound,  made 
a  suture  in  the  abdominal  parietes  so  badly  that  the  intestines  were  found  hanging 
out  on  the  ground  one  morning,  purple  and  cold,  and  then  allowed  the  animal  to 
lick  the  wound  into  healing.    He  also  performed  the  operation  for  aneurysm  in 
the  artery  of  its  hind  leg,  and  paracentesis  of  its  chest,  injecting  a  quantity  of 
milk  into  the  pleura  and  pumping  it  out  again.    This  even  was  not  enough  for 
the  gentle  Brunner;  he  gave  the  dog  such  a  dose  of  opium,  when  it  had  re- 
covered from  the  operation  on  the  spleen,  that  it  was  seized  with  tetanus.  But 
this  also  it  got  the  better  of,  and  lived  upwards  of  three  pleasant  months  with  its 
master,  «  gratus  mihi  fuit  hospes,"  after  all  these  indulgences,  and  was  at  last 
lost  in  a  crowd ;  stolen,  no  doubt,  because  «  Celebris  ab  experimentorum  multi- 
tudinem,  — vivum  philosophic  experimentalis  exemplum,  et  splene  mutilus, 
variis  cicatricibus  notabilis. "    Brunner  offered  any  money  for  it  again,  but  to  no 
purpose,    (p.  6.  13.) 
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"  The  bile  is  secreted  by  the  liver* — the  most  ponderous  and 
the  largest  of  all  the  viscera,  especially  in  the  foetus  b,  in  which  its 
size  is  inversely  as  the  age.  The  high  importance  of  this  organ  is 
manifested,  both  by  its  immense  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  their 
extraordinary  distribution,  as  well  as  by  its  general  existence,  for 
it  is  not  less  common  to  all  red-blooded  animals  than  the  heart 
itself.0  It  exists  also  in  invertebral  animals  with  colourless  blood, 
wherever  a  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  present. 

"  The  substance  of  the  liver  is  peculiar,  easily  distinguished  at 
first  sight  from  that  of  other  viscera,  of  well-known  colour  and 
delicate  texture d,  supplied  with  numerous  nerves e,  lymphatics 
(most  remarkable  on  the  surface) f,  biliferous  ducts,  and,  what 

*  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xi.  fig.  3,  4. 
Ruysch,  Thes.  Anat.  ix.  tab.  iv. 
Santorini,  Tab.  Poslh.  xi." 
b  "  J.  Bleuland,  Icon  hepatisfcetus  octimestris.    Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1789.  4to. 
•    F.  L.  D.  Ebeling,  De  Pulmonum  cum  hepate  antagonismo.  Gott.  1806. 
8vo." 

c  "  See  Nic.  Mulder's  Diss,  de  functione  hepatis,  in  Disquisitiane  zootomica,  illius 
visceris  nixa.    Lugd.  Bat.  1818.  8vo." 

d  "  In  which,  however,  Autenreith  discovers  two  substances,  the  one  medul- 
lary and  the  other  cortical.    Archiv.fiir  die  Physiol,  t.  vii.  p.  299. 

Consult  also  J.  M.  Mappe's  Dissertation,  Depenitiori  hepatis  humani  structura, 
Tub.  1817.  8vo." 

c  «  Walter,  tab.  iv." 

'  "  Maur.  v.  Reverhorst,  De  motu  bilis  circulari  ejusque  morbis,  tab.  i.  fig.  1,2. 
Ruysch,  Ep.  Problemat.  v.  tab.  vi. 

Werner  and  Feller,  Descriptio  vasor.  lacteor.  atque  lymphaticor.  Fascic.  i. 
tab.  ill-  et  iv.  ;  although  Fr.  Aug.  Walter  finds  fault  with  these  plates,  Annot. 
Academic,  p.  191.  sq. 

Mascagni,'tab.  xvii.  xviii." 
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these  ducts  arise  from,  blood-vessels «,  which  are  both  very  nu- 
merous and  in  some  instances  very  large,  but  of  different  de- 
scriptions, as  we  shall  state  particularly. 

"  The  first  blood-vessel  to  be  noticed  is  the  vena  portarum 
(or  porta),  dissimilar  from  other  veins,  both  in  its  nature  and 
course.  Its  trunk  is  formed  from  the  combination  of  most  of 
the  visceral  veins  belonging  to  the  abdomen,  is  supported  by 
a  cellular  sheath  called  the  capsule  of  Glissonh,  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  liver,  is  divided  into  branches  which  are  subdivided  more 
and  more  as  they  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
till  they  become  extremely  minute,  and  spread  over  every  part. 
Hence  Galen  compared  this  system  to  a  tree  whose  roots  were 
dispersed  in  the  abdomen,  and  its  branches  fixed  in  the  liver.1 

"  The  other  kind  of  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  liver,  are 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which  arises  from  the  cceliac,  is 
much  inferior  to  the  vena  portae  in  size,  and  in  the  number  of  its 
divisions,  but  spreads  by  very  minute  ramifications  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 

"  The  extreme  divisions  of  these  two  vessels  terminate  in  true 
veins,  which  unite  into  large  venous  trunks  running  to  the  vena 
cava  inferior. 

"  These  extreme  divisions  are  inconceivably  minute  and  col- 
lected into  very  small  glomerulesk,  which  deceived  Malpighi  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  glandular  acini,  hexagonal,  hollow,  and 
secretory.1 

"  From  these  glomerules  arise  the  pori  biliani — very  delicate 
ducts,  secreting  the  bile  from  the  blood,  and  discharging  it  from 
the  liver  through  the  common- hepatic  duct,  which  is  formed  from 
their  union." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  liver,  given  by 
most  writers  as  well  as  Blumenbach.  But  Dr.  Miiller,  Professor 
at  Bonn,™  declares  that  he  has  discovered  all  glands,  and  the 

B  "  See  Haller,  Icones  Anat.  Fascic.  ii.  tab.  ii." 
h  J*  Glisson,  Aaaioraia  Nepatis,]).  305.  sq.  1659." 

'  a  De  Venarum  Arteriarumque  dissectione,  p.  109.      Opera.  Basil.  1562. 
CL  i." 

k  "  Nest.  Maximeow.  Ambodick,  De  Nepate.     Argent.  1775.  4to." 
1  "  De  viscerum  structura,  p.  11.    Lond.  1669." 

m  De  Glandularum  secernentium  Structura  pcniliori,  earumque  prima  Form- 
atione  in  Nomine  atque  in  Animalibus.    Lipsiae.  1 83'.). 
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liver  among  the  rest,  to  be  mere  ducts,  beginning  from  blind 
extremities,  and  having  blood-vessels  ramifying  on  their  parietes. 
The  biliferous  ducts,  therefore,  are  not  continuous,  as  Blumenbach 
says,  with  blood-vessels ;  and  Haller  remarks,  that  no  one  ever 
discovered  such  a  continuation :  but  their  fluids  must  be  poured 
into  them  from  their  inner  surface,  as  fluids  are  secreted  into  canals 
lined  by  mucous  membrane. 

Mr.  Kiernan  has  recently  published  a  most  elaborate  and  ori- 
ginal paper  upon  the  structure  of  the  liver,  and  states,  —  That  the 
extreme  subdivisions  of  the  hepatic  artery  all  terminate  in,  or 
become,  veins  that  run  into  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta;;  so 
that  this  vein  originates  not  only  from  the  veins  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera,  but  also  in  the  liver  itself,  as  Ferrein  pointed 
out  a  century  ago,  and  the  artery  has  no  termination  in  either 
biliferous  ducts  or  hepatic  veins,  and  is  destined  for  nutrition, 
not  for  the  secretion  of  bile.  —  That  the  subdivisions  of  the' 
vena  porta;  (except,  I  presume,  those  which  become  secreting 
vessels  in  the  coats  of  the  minutest  biliferous  ducts,  and  pour 
forth  fluid  from  their  extremiti.es  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
those  ducts,  unless  indeed  the  fluid  pass  through  pores  in  their 
sides,)  all  terminate  in,  or  become,  the  hepatic  veins:— That 
the  minutest  biliferous  ducts,  the  subdivisions  of  the  vena  porta?, 
and  the  hepatic  veins,  are  conglomerated  into  minute  masses  or 
lobules,  which  Wepfer  first  discovered  in  the  pig,  surrounded,  ex- 
$  cept  at  their  base,  with  a  capsule  of  cellular  membrane,  that  is  a 
prolongation  of  Glisson's  capsule  and  the  proper  capsule  of  the 
liver,  and  supplied  with  minute  arteries,  and  probably  nerves  and 
absorbents ;  when  there  is  much  cellular  membrane  in  the  capsule, 
he  lobules  not  being  close  together,  but  touching  each  other  by 
two  or  threepoints  only,  and  being  more  or  less  circular  or  oval; 

when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  being  closely 
compacted,  and  therefore  angular  :  — 
That  the  branches  of  the  vena  portaj,  after 
running  between  the  lobules,  and  cover- 
ing them  ( except  at  their  bases )  and  freely 
anastomosing  around  them,  .so  as  to  form 
a  continued  plexus  throughout  the  liver, 
enter  thelobulesmostminutelysubdivided, 
and  become  hepatic  veins,  which  unite  into 

ohul*      a  u  °ne  large  vessel  in  each  P^cess  of  every 

°bule,  and  then  these  large  vessels  run  into  one  which  passed 
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down  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  goes  out  at  the  base,  so  as  J 
to  look  like  a  stalk  to  the  lobule.     The  veins  formed  from  | 

these  run  between  the  bases  of  the 
lobules   and  anastomose,   and  are  ! 
called  sublobular,to  distinguish  them  I 
from  the  hepatic  veins  within,  which  I 
r&v.  are  called  intralobular  and  do  not  || 
anastomose,    and   from  the  portal 
branches  without,  which  run  between  U 
the  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  j 
lobules,  or  rather  in  the  capsules  of  s 
the  lobules,  and  are  called  interlo-  | 

bular  and  anastomose  so  freely. 

The  lobules  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with  arteries,  while  the  j 
biliferous  ducts  possess  outside  the  lobules  an  abundance  of  them.|| 

The  minutest  biliferous  tubes  form  a  reticulated  plexus  ini| 
each  lobule,  and  unite  into  branches  which  leave  it.  These  j 
lobular  biliary  plexuses  have  much  the  appearance  of  cells„i 
and  deceived  some  into  the  belief  of  cells  which  give  origimj 
to  ducts;  and  these  Malpighi  and  others  erroneously  termed! 

acini.  , 

As  the  liver  so  abounds  in  venous  blood,  it  is  very  liable  taf 
congestion ;  and  any  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  blood  from 
the  hepatic  veins,  as  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  will  cause  it  td 
accumulate  in  the  large  branches,  then  in  the  sublobular,  th^J 
central  hepatic  vein  of  each  lobule,  the  twigs  which  run  to  itjj 
and  at  length  in  the  central  part  of  the  lobular  portal  plexusesi< 
If  the  congestion  is  not  greater,  the  central  portion  of  th  j 

lobules  becomes   red,    and  tha 
outer  portion  retains  its  usual  yel 
lowish  colour.     This  appearand 
made   Ferrein,    and    after  hini 
many  others,   believe   that  tw«| 
substances  exist  in   the  liver,  |U 
red  and  a  white ;  and  it  is  .thj 
usual  state  after  death.    If  thl 
congestion  is  greater,  it  extend  ! 
beyond  the   central  portion  d< 
the  plexuses  of  the  portal  veii*j 
in  the  lobules,  even  to  the  portal  branches  in  the  fissures,  aok, 
the  redness  reaches  the  edge  of  the  lobules  for  the  greats 
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part  —  except  where  the  lobules  are  not  quite  in  contact  with 
each  other ;  and  the  liver  in  this  state  is  called  a  nutmeg  liver. 


When  still  greater,  the  whole  of  each  lobule  is  red. 


Congestion  beginning  in  the  vena 
portae  is  very  rare,  and  the  outer 
|  portion  of  the  lobules  is  then  red, 
while  the  central,  in  which  the  he- 
patic veins  lie,  remains  pale." 


"  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  bile  is  produced  from  arterial 
or  venous  blood. 

"  The  former  opinion  °  is  countenanced  by  the  analogy  of  the 
other  secretions  which  depend  upon  arterial  blood ;  nevertheless 
more  accurate  investigation  proves  that  the  greater  part,  if  not 
Hie  whole,  of  the  biliary  secretion  is  venous. 

"  With  respect  to  arguments  derived  from  analogy,  the  vena 
portae,  resembling  arteries  in  its  distribution,  may  likewise  bear  a 
resemblance  to  them  in  function.    Besides,  the  liver  is  analogous 

"  Phil.  Trans.  1833. 

0  "  This  has  found  an  advocate  in  Rich.  Powcl,  On  the  Bile  and  its  Diseases. 
L-ond.  1801.  8vo." 

H  2 
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to  the  lungs,  in  which  the  great  pulmonary  vessels  are  intended 
for  their  function,  and  the  bronchial  arteries  for  their  nourish- 
ment ;  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  use  of  the  hepatic 
artery  is  similar." 

M.  Simon  informs  us,  that,  after  tying  the  hepatic  artery  in 
pigeons,  the  bile  was  secreted  as  usual ;  but  after  tying  the  vena 
porta:,  none  was  produced.?  A.  Kaau  found  water  injected  into 
either  the  vena  portae  or  hepatic  artery  exude  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver  q  ;  but  this  might  be  mere  imbibition. 

From  the  great  abundance  of  twigs  of  the  vena  porta?  which 
are  distributed  in  the  lobules,  among  the  original  biliferous  or 
secreting  ducts,  and  the  extremely  small  number  of  arteries 
which  enter  the  lobules,  though  they  run  plentifully  upon  the 
larger  or  excreting  biliferous  ducts,  Mr.  Kiernan  infers  that  the 
bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  vena  portae  alone. 

Two  instances  have  occurred  in  London,  of  the  vena  porta? 
running,  not  to  the  liver,  but  immediately  to  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
One  is  described  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  the  other  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lawrence.8  Mr.  Kiernan  has  examined  the  preparation 
made  from  Mr.  Abernethy's  case,  and  found  that  the  branches 
of  the  umbilical  vein  were  open,  and  communicated  with  the 
hepatic  artery,  the  blood  of  which,  having  become  venous  in  the 
capillaries,  must  have  found  its  way  for  secretion  to  the  lobules 
by  means  of  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vein,  which  was 
in  truth,  as  it  always  is,  the  vena  porta?,  but  arose  in  this  case 
from  the  extremities  of  the  hepatic  artery  alone,  and  not,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  from  them  and  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  of 
the  other  abdominal  viscera,  by  means  of  their  veins,  which  unite 
to  form  what  is  termed  properly  the  vena  porta?. 

In  the  mollusca,  there  is  certainly  no  vena  porta?,  and  the  liver 
receives  its  blood  from  the  aorta. 

"  The  bile  flows  slowly,  but  constantly,  along  the  hepatic  duct. 
The  greater  portion  runs  constantly  through  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus  into  the  duodenum,  but  some  passes  from  the  hepatic 
into  the  cystic  duct,  and  is  received  by  the  gall-bladder,  where  it 

P  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No,  i.  p.  229.  This  effect  of  tying 
the  vena  ports  was  long  ago  observed.  See  Sommerring,  De  C.  H-  Fabrica, 
t.  vi.  p.  182. 

'i  Perspiratio  dicta  Hippocrat.  563. 

r  Phil.  Trans  vol.  lxxxiii. 

"  Medir.o-Cliin,rgic.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  174 
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remains  for  a  short  period,  and  acquires  the  name  of  cystic 
bile.1 


The  liver,  gall-bladder,  and  stomach,  raised, 
a  a  a,  liver;  b,  gall-bladder;  c,  pancreas;  d,  spleen;  e,  stomach;  /,  duo- 
denum.   See  also  the  cut  at  the  end  of  Chap.  II. 

"  The  gall-bladder  is  an  oblong  sac,  nearly  pyriform,  adheres  to 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  and  consists  of  three  coats  •_ 

"  An  exterior,  not  completely  covering  it,  derived  from  the 
peritonaeum. 

«  A  middle,  called  nervous,  and,  as  in  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  urinary  bladder,  the  source  of  its  firmness  and  tone 
'  An  zntertor*,  which  may  be,  in  some  measure,  compared  to 

convevIlthhei°^and,  °?erbrUtes  thereare  P^uliar  hepatocystic  ducts,  which 
convey  the  b,le  Erectly  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder 

p.  Ui.  figT''  Anat°m'  C0llesiiprivali  ^lodamens.  P.  i.  Ams.  1667.  12mo. 
Also  Perrault,  EMais  de  p^.^  t  .  ^  ^ 

U^nnar  'm*0nridQrate]y  al'0WL'd  them  als°  in  tlle  hu™"  object:  v.  c.  De 
Haen  Ratio  medendl  conlin.  P.  ii.  p.  46.  sq.  tab.  x.  fi 

Also  Pitschel,  Ami.  und  chirurg.  Anmerk.    Dresd.  1784.  8vo  tab  i 

Ba^mrr;.;1^' R- Forstcn> ^m^. ' 

"  Ruysch,  Epist.  problem,  quinla.  Tab.  v.  fig.  3." 
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the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  as  it  contains  a  network  of  in- 
numerable blood-vessels,  abounds  in  mucous  glands*,  and  is 
marked  by  rugae  y,  which  occasionally  have  a  beautifully  cancel- 
lated and  reticulated  appearance. 

"  Its  cervix  is  conical,  terminates  in  the  cystic  duct,  is  tortuous, 
and  contains  a  few  falciform  valves. z 

"  The  bile  which  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder  is  retained 
until,  from  the  reclined  or  supine  posture  of  the  body,  it  flows 
down  from  it  spontaneously,  or  is  squeezed*  out  by  the  pressure 
of  the  neighbouring  jejunum,  or  ileum,  or  of  the  colon  when 

distended  by  faeces. 

"  The  presence  of  stimuli  in  the  duodenum  may  derive  the  bile 

in  that  direction. 

»  The  great  contractility  of  the  gall-bladder,  proved  by  expe- 
riments on  living  animals,  and  by  pathological  phenomena,  pro- 
bably assists  the  discharge  of  bile,  especially  when  this  fluid  has, 
by  retention,  become  very  stimulating. 

"  For  the  cystic  bile,  though  very  analogous  to  the  hepatic, 
becomes  more  concentrated,  viscid,  and  bitter,  by  stagnation  in 
the  gall-bladder ;  the  cause  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  ab- 
sorption of  its  more  watery  parts  by  the  lymphatic  vessels."'' 

Many  animals  have  no  gall-bladder;  v.  c.  the  horse,  goat,  &c. 
All  the  carnivorous  among  the  mammalia  possess  it,  and  all 
reptiles,  most  of  which  also  are  carnivorous;  while  those  of  the 
class  mammalia  that  are  destitute  of  it,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  porpoise  and  dolphin,  vegetable  feeders.  Hence,  Cuvier 
thinks  that  it  is  intended  as  a  reservoir  of  bile  where  the  animal 
is  subject  to  long  fasting  from  the  uncertain  supply  of  food.  The 
gall-bladder  is  sometimes  absent  in  the  human  subject.  I  have 
read  of  six  instances  of  this.c 

*  «  Vicq-d'Azyr,  (Euvres,  t.  v.  p.  343." 

y  »  Casp.  Fr.  Wolff,  Act.  Acad.  ScierU.  Petropol.  1779.  P. 
»  "  Caldesi,  Osservax.  intorno  alle  Tartarughe.  Tab.  a.  fig.  10. 

But  especially  Wolff,  lately  commended,  1.  c.  P.  i.  tab.  vi. 

Also  Fr.  Aug.  Walter,  1.  c.  tab.  i." 
»  «  Caldani,  Institut.  Physialog.  p.  364.  sq.    Patav.  1778.  8vo." 

*  «  See  Reverhorst,  1.  c.  tab.  ii.  fig.  3. 

Ruysch,  1.  c.  tab.  v.  fig.  4. 

Werner  and  Feller,  1.  c.  tab.  ii.  fig.  5. 

Mascagni,  tab.  xviii." 
«  PM.  Tram.  1749.    The  subject  was  a  woman  S1xty  years  of  age  ais 
,   ,1813.     Transact,  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  vol.  vi.    Mr.  Cook's  ed,,on ,of 
Morgagni,  Gatette  de  France,  1826;  and  Journal  Hcbdomadanc,  referred  torn 
the  London  Medical  Gazette,  1 829. 
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"  Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  bile  itself — a  very 
important  fluid,  respecting  the  nature  and  use  of  which  there 
has  been  more  controversy  for  these  forty  years  than  about  any 
other  fluid. 

"  The  cystic  bile,  being  more  perfect  and  better  calculated  for 
examination,  will  supply  our  observations. 

"  Bile  taken  from  a  fresh  adult  subject  is  rather  viscid,  of  a 
brownish  green  colour"1,  inodorous,  and,  if  compared  with  that  of 
brutes,  scarcely  bitter." 

Berzeliuse  stated,  that  bile  contains  alkali  and  salts  in  the 
s?me  proportion  as  the  blood,  and  that  no  resin  exists  in  it,  but 
"  a  peculiar  matter,  of  a  bitter  and  afterwards  somewhat  sweet 
taste,  which  possesses  characters  in  common  with  the  fibrin,  the 
colouring  matter,  and  the  albumen  of  the  blood."  This  forms, 
with  an  excess  of  acid,  a  perfectly  resinous  precipitate.  What 
was  considered  albumen  in  the  bile,  Berzelius  regarded  as  the 
mucus  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Bile  contained,  according  to  him,  of 
Water       -  ....  .  907.4, 

Biliary  matter  -  .  gg.Q 

Mucus  of  the  gall-bladder  dissolved  in  the  bile  -  3-0 
Alkalies  and  salts  common  to  all  secreted  fluids  -  9*6 

1 000-0 f 


Of  the  weight  of  alkalies  and  salts,  more  than  one  half  was 
pure  soda. 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  make  the  bile  of  the  ox  to  consist  of 
91-51  water,  with  7*30  proximate  principles,  and  1-19  salts.  The 
biliary  matter,  or  picromel,  they  find  a  compound  of  resin  and 
a  sweet  crystallisable  substance,  which,  together  with  another, 
termed  by  them  biliary  asparagin,  renders  the  resin  soluble  in 
water.  They  discover  also  ozmazome  e,  and  a  new  acid  —  the 
cholic,  also  cholesterin,  gliadine,  casein,  the  oleic,  acetic,  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  colouring  matter.  The 


d  it 


<  On  the  variety  of  colour  in  the  bile,  consult  Bordenave,  Analyse  de  la 
Bile,  in  the  Mem.  Preterite's,  &c.  t.  vii.  p.  611.  617." 
'  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  65. 
f  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 

«  A  substance  produced,  like  gelatin,  by  boiling,  and  obtained  from  muscle 
serum,  or  even  mushrooms;  and,  according  to  M.  Raspail,  it  is  a  mere  impure 
combination  of  albumen  and  acetic  acid. 

H  4 
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soda,  they  say,  is  not  pure,  but  a  bicarbonate,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  potass. 

M.  Raspail  remarks,  that  we  may  defy  a  chemist  to  either  verify 
the  analysis  of  Berzelius  or  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  or  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  indeterminate  substances  which  figure 
in  them,  and  this  the  more  minute  he  attempts  to  be.  He 
considers,  with  M.  Cadet,  that  bile  is  essentially  a  soap,  with  soda 
for  its  base,  and  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk ;  and  that  the  other 
substances  are  all  accessary.  Thus,  the  bile  of  the  pig  is  a  soap 
with  scarcely  any  albumen  or  picromel ;  that  of  birds  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen,  and  its  picromel  has  no  sugar;  that  of 
fish  has  no  resin,  and  its  picromel  is  very  sweet,  and  slightly  acrid ; 
human  bile  has  no  picromel,  and  has  the  less  resin  the  more  fatty 
the  liver.  As  to  picromel,  he  regards  it  as  a  substance  to  be  made 
at  pleasure  by  mixing  resin,  sugar,  and  an  alkali  or  acid.h 

Fourcroy  first  explained  the  chemical  operation  of  the  bile 
in  chylification.i  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  during  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  chyle  and  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  a  gaseous 
product  is  usually  evolved,  the  mass  becomes  neutral,  and  traces 
of  an  albuminous  principle  commence,  strongest  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  pylorus,  — below  the  point  at  which  the  bile 
enters  the  intestine,  and  gradually  fainter  in  each  direction.  On 
mixing  bile  with  chyme  out  of  the  body,  a  distinct  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  the  mixture  becomes  neutral ;  but  the  formation 
of  an  albuminous  principle  is  doubtful,  probably  from  the  want  of 
the  pancreatic  fluid.1? 

The  bitter  and  bilious  yellow  matters  pass  off  with  the  faeces, 
while  the  alkali  (soda)  of  the  bile  probably  combines  with  the 
acid,  and  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  chyle.  The  sugar 
disappears.  The  loss  of  the  alkali,  which  preserved  the  biliary 
yellow,  bitter,  resinous  matters  in  solution,  causes  the  separ- 
ation of  the  latter;  and  Dr.  Prout  found  their  distinctive  qualities 
the  more  evident,  the  further  from  the  intestine  they  were  ex- 
amined. .  ... 

It  is  no  longer  wonderful  that  in  jaundice,  so  intense  that  no  bile 
is  seen  in  the  faeces,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  even  in  arti- 
ficial obstruction  of  the  choledochus  by  ligature,  nutrition  con- 
tinues, though,  no  doubt,  less  perfectly  than  in  health,  tor 

11  1.  c.  p.  451.  sqq. 

'  Syslemc  des  Conwissances  Chimiqu.es,  t.  x.  p.  49. 

k  Dr.  Prout,  Thomson's  AnnaU  of  Philosophy,  1819.  p.  273. 
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Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  after  tying  the  biliary  duct,  which  proved 
on  dissection  to  have  continued  impervious  found  the  thoracic 
duct  still  containing  an  abundance  of  matter,  yellowish,  indeed, 
from  the  jaundice,  but  coagulating,  and  its  coagulum  becoming 
red,  precisely  like  chyle ;  the  small  intestines  had  the  soft  flakes 
usually  considered  chyle,  but  thought  mucus  by  them,  and  both 
large  and  small  intestines  contained  nearly  all  the  principles,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  bile,  seen  in  sound  animals;  but  the  contents 
of  the  large  intestines  were  exceedingly  offensive.  In  the  less 
satisfactory  experiments  of  MM;  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  the  tho- 
racic duct  was  still  full  of  chyle. 

Although  the  bile  is  seen,  by  experimenting  upon  the  contents 
of  the  duodenum,  to  cause  a  precipitation  (Tiedemann  and  Gme- 
lin deny  it,  but  Dr.  Prout  has  almost  constantly  seen  it),  the  chyle 

In  the  year  1817,  Dr.  James  Blundell  tied  the  choledochus  several  times 
in  the  dog  and  rabbit,  and  has  ever  since  mentioned  the  results  in  his  physiologi- 
cal lectures.  Generally  the  animal  died  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  the  bile 
forcing  its  way  into  the  cavity  among  the  viscera,  when  the  tigature  had  produced 
ulceration ;  but  when  the  animal  did  not  die,  the  jaundice  disappeared  after  a 
time,  and  the  animal  was  nourished  as  before :  the  bile  had  found  some  outlet. 
On  opening  the  animals,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  experiment,  he  discovered 
that  fibrin  had  been  effused  round  the  tied  portion  of  the  duct,  so  as  to 
re-establish  the  canal,  and  the  ligatures  had  disappeared.  Dr.  Blundell's 
well-known  accuracy  renders  all  confirmation  unnecessary,  but  I  may  mention, 
that  Mr.  Brodie  and  others  have  since  made  the  same  experiment  with  the  same' 
1  results. 

Dr.  Blundell  has  on  record  the  cases  of  two  infants,  four  or  five  months  old 
>n  whom  the  hepatic  ducts  terminated  blindly ;  so  that  no  bile  entered  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  stools  were  white,  Uke  spermaceti,  and  the  skin  jaundiced.  But 
the  infants  grew  rapidly,  and  throve  tolerably  notwithstanding.  He  therefore 
saw  that  nourishment  could  be  accomplished  without  the  mixture  of  bile  and 
chyme.  Of  these  cases,  one  was  examined  by  Mr.  Luke,  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital, the  other  by  Mr.  Gaunt,  of  Falcon  Square. 

Dr.  Blundell  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  displaying  the  precipitating 
agency  0f  the  b.le  upon  the  chyme,  by  varying  the  mode  of  admixture-  1.  By 
working  chyme  and  bile  together,  when  the  white  chyle  appears  in  the  mass,  like 
vems  in  marble  :  2.  By  enclosing  chyme  in  black  silk,  and  wetting  a  part  of  the 
external  surface  of  this  printer's  ball,  as  it  may  be  called,  with  bile;  when,  on 
rendering  it  tense,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  chyme  oozes  through  the  texture  and 
renders  it  generally  blacker,  but  whitens  it  conspicuously  in  those  spots  Where  it 
meets  with  bile:  3  By  filtering  the  chyme  repeatedly,  and  then  dipping  into 
the  thln  st       d  flu,d  a  rod  withad       Qf  .ts  cxtremi  whitefa 

appears  at  the  point  of  contact  y 

JbnfTd  Sam,e,:eSU,ts  in  the  curious  M»«  experiment,  of  employing 
»>e  b.le  of  a  dog,  and  the  chyme  of  a  rabbit.  B 
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may  thus  be  separated  without  it ;  but  probably,  Dr.  Prout  con- 
ceives, in  less  quantity  and  perfection. 

The  neutralising  effect  of  the  bile,  he  informs  me,  is  evident  on 
laying  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  through  the  pylorus,  when  the 
portion  in  the  stomach  becomes  red,  and  that  in  the  intestines  is 
unaffected,  or  even  shows  alkaline  agency. 

The  further  down  the  intestinal  contents  are  examined,  the 
more  do  all  traces  of  albuminous  matters  disappear,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  highly  azotisedm  principles  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  these 
being  supposed  to  convert  the  unazotised  principles  of  the  vege- 
table food  into  albumen  :  in  man  and  carnivorous  brutes  no  traces 
of  either  are  discoverable  so  low  down  as  the  caecum. 

Dr.  Prout  remarks,  that  "  admitting  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  salt  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  immediate  agency  of  gal- 
vanism, we  have  in  the  principal  digestive  organs  a  kind  of 
galvanic  apparatus,  of  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  generally,  may 
be  considered  as  the  acid  or  positive  pole ;  while  the  hepatic 
system  may,  on  the  same  view,  be  considered  as  the  alkaline  or 
negative  pole."  n 

The  hypothesis,  that  one  great  use  of  the  liver  was,  like  that  of 
the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon  from  the  system,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  caused  a  reception 
of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  while  the  he- 
patic excretion  takes  place  without  introduction  of  caloric, —  was, 
I  recollect,  a  great  favourite  with  me  when  a  student,  principally 
,  from  the  facts  that  a  supply  of  venous  blood— blood  which  has 
been  used  by  the  system — runs  to  both  liver  and  lungs,  and  to 
no  other  organs ;  that  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  less  carbon 
passed  off  by  the  lungs  (less  caloric  being  demanded  by  the  body), 
and  the  more  abundant,  or  more  acrid,  became  the  bile ;  so  that 
bilious  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  hot  seasons  and  climates. 
The  Heidelberg  Professors  have  adduced  many  arguments  to  the 
same  effect.  In  the  foetus,  for  whose  temperature  the  mother's 
heat  must  be  sufficient,  the  lungs  perform  no  function,  but  the 
liver  is  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  secreted  abundantly,  so  that  the 
meconium  accumulates  considerably  during  the  latter  months  of 

m  In  examining  the  blood,  we  shall  find  that  M.  Raspail  considers  nitrogen 
to  exist  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  combined  with  hydrogen  as  am- 
monia. 

.  »  Bridgewater  Treatise,  496.  sq. 
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pregnancy.  We  shall  see,  indeed,  that  at  the  very  time  the  func- 
tions of  the  lungs  suddenly  begin  at  birth,  the  liver  suddenly  loses 
much  of  its  supply  of  blood.  Warm-blooded  animals  with  large 
lungs,  living  in  the  air,  have  the  liver  proportionally  smaller  than 
those  which  live  partly  in  water :  in  cold-blooded  animals,  and 
reptiles,  which  have  lungs  with  such  large  cells  as  but  slightly  to 
decarbonise  the  blood ;  in  fish,  which  get  rid  of  carbon  but  slowly 
by  the  gills ;  and  in  the  mollusca,  which  decarbonise  still  more 
slowly  by  gills  or  lungs, —  the  liver  is  proportionally  large. 
More  blood  flows  to  the  liver,  accordingly  as  the  lungs  are  less 
active  organs.  In  the  mammalia  and  birds  it  receives  the  blood 
of  only  the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen,  and  pancreas  ;  but  in  the 
cold-blooded,  of  many  other  parts ;  in  the  tortoise,  of  the  hind 
legs,  pelvis,  tail,  and  vena  azygos ;  in  serpents,  of  the  right  renal, 
and  all  the  intercostal  veins  ;  in  fish,  of  the  renal  veins,  the  tail, 
and  genitals.  They  assert,  that  in  pneumonia  and  phthisis  more 
bile  is  secreted,  and  in  the  blue  disease,  and  other  affections  of  the 
heart,  that  the  liver  is  enlarged.  The  constituents  of  the  bile 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is  chiefly  in  union 
with  hydrogen,  and  under  the  form  of  resin  or  fatty  matter,  and 
resin  is  most  abundant  in  the  bile  of  herbivorous  animals,  whose 
food  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
In  the  lungs  the  carbon  may  be  said  to  be  burnt,  whence  animal 
heat;  in  the  abdomen  it  passes  off  still  combustible. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

"  The  Spleen a  lies  to  the  left  of  the  liver,  with  which  it  has 
considerable  vascular  communications ;  by  its  oblong  figure  b,  it 
accommodates  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  contiguous  viscera,  but  is 
liable  to  great  varieties  in  point  of  form,  number,  &c.c 

«  Its  colour  is  livid,  its  texture  peculiar,  soft,  easily  lacerated, 
and  therefore  surrounded  by  two  membranes,  the  interior  of 
which  is  proper  to  the  spleen,  and  the  exterior  derived  from  the 
omentum. 

"  The  situation  and  size  of  the  spleen  are  no  less  various  than 
its  figure,  and  depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  stomach's  reple- 
tion ;  for,  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  lax,  the  spleen  is  tur- 
gid ;  when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  spleen,  being  compressed,  is 
emptied. 

"  It  undergoes  a  continual,  but  gentle  and  equable,  motion,  de- 
pendent upon  respiration,  under  the  chief  instrument  of  which — 
the  diaphragm,  it  is  immediately  situated. 

"  Its  texture  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  cellular,  and  com- 
pared to  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis." 

Winslow  says,  "  there  are  no  venous  ramifications  in  the  ox  and 
sheep.    Having  entered  into  the  large  end  of  the  organ,  the  vein 

*  "  Ch.  Drelincourt,  the  younger,  has  carefully  collected  and  concisely  related 
whatever  was  known  up  to  his  time,  respecting  the  spleen;  Be  lienosis,  at  the  end 
of  his  father's  Opuscula.    Boerhaave's  edition,  p.  710.  sq. 

Consult,  also,  Chr.  Lud.  RolofF,  Defabrica  et funclione  lienis.  Frf.  ad  Viadr. 
1750.  4to. 

But  among  more  recent  writers,  see  L.  J.  P.  Assolant,  Recherches  sur  la 
Bate,  Par.  10.  8vo. 

C.  F.  Heussinger,  iiber  den  Bau  und  die  Verrichtung  der  MUz.  Isen.  1817. 
8vo. 

And  Chr.  Hellw.  Schmidt,  Commentatio  (which  gained  the  royal  prize)  de 
palhologia  lienis,  &c.    Gott.  1816.  4to." 

b  "  Walter,  tab.  iii.  G. 
Mascagni,  tab.  xiv.  P." 
•    c  "  Sec  Sandifort,  Natuur  en genccs-kundigc  Bibl.  vol.  ii.  p.  345.  sq." 
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goes  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  then,  instead  of  being  like  other 
veins,  it  becomes  perforated  on  all  sides.  The  beginning  of  this 
canal  has  still  a  portion  of  the  coats  of  the  vein,  but  the  form  of 
the  whole  canal  is  gradually  effaced,  so  that  nothing  remains  but 
grooves  in  the  cellular  structure."11 

"  This  opinion  was  proved,"  says  Blumenbach, "  to  be  erroneous 
by  more  careful  examination  of  the  human  spleen which  consists 
entirely  of  blood-vessels,  of  enormous  size  in  comparison  with  the 
bulk  of  the  organ  :  they  are,  in  fact,  proportionably  more  con- 
siderable than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body." 

But  Dr.  Andral  affirms,  that  "  by  repeated  washing,  the  spleen 
is  shown  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  cells,  which  com- 
municate on  the  one  hand  together,  and  on  the  other  directly 
with  the  splenic  veins.    The  latter,  when  the  inner  surface  of  the 
large  subdivisions  of  the  splenic  veins  are  examined,  appear  to 
have  a  great  number  of  perforations,  through  which  a  probe 
passes  directly  into  the  cells  of  the  organ.    The  farther  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  vein  examined  are  from  the  trunk,  the  larger  are 
these  perforations ;  and  still  further  on,  the  coats  of  the  vein  are 
not  a  continued  surface,  but  are  split  into  filaments,  which  do  not 
differ  from  those  forming  the  cells,  and  are  continuous  with  them." 
"  The  cells  are  produced  in  the  following  manner :  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  spleen,  a  great 
number  of  filaments,  fibrous  like  itself,  are  detached,  some  of 
which  grow  broad,  and  resemble  flakes,  and  the  latter  chiefly 
seem  intended  to  support  the  divisions  of  the  artery.    In  inter- 
lacing each  other,  these  filaments  leave  spaces,  which  are  in  fact 
the  cells  of  the  spleen,  and  they  terminate  by  insertion  into  the 
walls  of  the  veins,  becoming  continuous  with  the  filaments  into 
which  the  veins  are  ultimately  reduced."   These  facts  are  readily 
ascertained  in  the  spleen  of  the  horse;  but  may  also  be  verified 
in  the  human  spleen/ 

"  The  experiments  of  Wintringham  demonstrate  the  great 
tenuity  and  strength  of  the  coats  of  the  splenic  artery.  It  is 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  twigs,  the  terminations  of  which 
resemble  pulpy  penicilli  and  give  rise  to  the  splenic  veins,  which 
gradually  unite  into  large,  loose,  and  easily  dilatable,  trunks." 
Andral  says,  that  the  splenic  artery,  almost  as  soon  as  it  enters 

*  Exposition  Analomiquc  du  Corps  Huraain,  t.  iv.  p.  13C.  sqq. 
^  "  See  Lobstein's  Dissertation, NonnuKa  de  Liene  sistens.  Argent.  1773.  4to  " 
Frdcis  d'  Anatomic  Pathologique,  t.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  416.  sqq. 
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the  spleen,  rapidly  diminishes,  and  subdivides  into  twigs,  which 
cannot  be  traced,  and  appear  to  be  distributed  on  the  sides  of  the 
cells.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  spleen  enables  us  to  inflate 
it  by  the  veins.  Winslow,  a  century  since,  did  this  ;  and  when  in- 
flated, it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  lungs  with  large  cells  of 
certain  reptiles. 

The  spleen  of  brutes  has  been  removed,  from  the  most  remote 
period,  without  effect,  s 

At  least  twenty  hypotheses  respecting  the  use  of  the  spleen 
have  been  advanced.  In  some,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  diverti- 
culum to  the  blood.h 

Above  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Stukely ',  considering  the  spleen  to 
consist  entirely  of  complications  and  inosculations  of  arteries, 
veins  and  cells,  nerves,  and  (as  Malpighi  asserted)  "  a  muscular 
net-work  of  fibrillar,"  supposed  that  it  contracted  and  propelled 
its  blood  through  the  splenic  vessels  into  those  of  the  stomach, 
when  this  organ  required  a  larger  supply  during  digestion. 
He  maintained,  likewise,  that  it  accelerated  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  mesenteric  veins  when  the  circulation  in  the  vena 
porta?  was  sluggish,  and  that  it  answered  various  other  purposes. 
The  whole  is  an  hypothesis  now  forgotten. 

Some  have  thought  it  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood  whenever 
this  fluid  is  obstructed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  great  efforts,  &c.  To  prevent  too  much  from  being 
thrown  upon  organs  which  might  be  injured,  the  spleen,  they  con- 
tend, is  formed  to  allow  an  accumulation  in  its  substance.  This 
is  ingeniously  defended  by  Dr.  Rush." 

Dr.  Haighton  (Lectures  at  Guy's  Hospital),  and  Mr.  Saumarez 
(New  System  of  Physiology),  have  explained  its  operations  as  a 
diverticulum  in  a  very  different  manner.  When  the  stomach  is 
full,  the  compression  experienced  by  the  spleen  impedes  its  cir- 
culation, and  the  blood  makes  its  way  the  more  copiously  into  the 
arteries  of  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.  But  we  have  no  proof  thai 
the  repletion  of  the  stomach  compresses  the  spleen  materiallyi 

g  (l  j  u.  Schulze,  Be  splene  canibus  eiciso.    Hal.  1735.  4to." 

i  "  Vine.  Malacame,  Memorie  deUa  Soc.  Italiana,  t.  viii.  P.  1.  p.  233.  ^ 
A.  Moreschi,  Del  vera  e primario  uso  deUa  milza.    Milan,  1803.  8vo." 

i  of '  lhe  ^Uen,  its  description  and  history,  uses  and  diseases,  particularly  th\ 
vapors,  with  their  remedy.  Being  a  lecture  read  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phys.ctor* 
By  Wm.  Stukely,  M.D.  C.M.L.  and  S.R.S.    London,  1722.  foho. 

"  Cox's  Medical  Museum,  Philad.  1807. 
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and  thus  can  impede  its  circulation :  a  fact,  indeed,  which  will  be 
mentioned  presently,  renders  this  improbable.  Besides,  in  rumi- 
nating animals,  as  Blumenbach  observes,  it  lies  next  the  first 
stomach  or  paunch,  and  if  compressed,  must  be  so  before  diges- 
tion begins;  and  in  proportion  as  the  fourth  stomach  fills,  and 
digestion  proceeds  more  actively,  is  the  distension  of  the  paunch 
diminished.  It  varies  in  situation  in  different  animals,  not  being 
always  attached  to  the  stomach.  The  excitement,  too,  which  the 
liver  must  experience  when  chyme  irritates  the  extremity  of  the 
ductus  choledochus,  and  still  more  the  provision  of  a  gall-bladder, 
must  render  such  aid  from  the  spleen  superfluous  to  the  liver. 
The  infinite  blood-vessels  and  excerning  orifices  of  the  stomach 
cannot,  likewise,  but  furnish  sufficient  gastric  juice,  from  the 
mere  excitement  which  they  must  experience  whenever  the  sto- 
mach contains  food.  No  other  glands  habitually  excited  to  occa- 
sional great  activity  have  such  a  diverticulum. 

A  third  view  of  its  influence  as  a  diverticulum  is,  that  it  serves  for 
receiving  a  great  part  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  alimentary  canal 
during  chymification,  and  especially  during  chylification.  When 
this  process  is  going  on,  there  must  be  a  great  increase  of  blood 
flowing  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  vena  portae,  through  which 
it  all  flows,  can  dilate  to  only  a  certain  extent,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent such  a  congestion  in  the  mesenteric  veins  as  would  retard 
the  circulation  in  the  organs,  the  spleen  allows  an  accumulation 
in  itself.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  found  the  spleen  of  a  dog  weigh 
a  pound  and  a  half  in  two  hours  after  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  the  vena  portae,  while  it  ordinarily  weighs  but  two  ounces ;  and 
observe  that  it  has  a  vermilion  tint  when  an  animal  is  fasting,  but 
grows  turgid  and  of  a  dark  purple  when  the  chyme  has  passed 
the  pylorus. 

If  the  opinion  of  Erasistratus,  that  the  spleen  is  useless,  was  a 
little  atheistical,  the  notion  of  Paley  was  not  much  better, —  that 
the  viscera  contained,  and  the  abdomen  containing,  are  so  clum- 
sily adapted  to  each  other,  that  a,  pad  is  necessary  to  make  them 
fit,  just  as  hatters  put  stuffing  under  the  leather  of  a  hat  which  is 
made  too  big  for  the  head,— "It  is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  spleen  may  be  merely  a  stuffing,  a  soft  cushion  to  fill  up  a 
vacuum  or  hollow,  which,  unless  occupied,  would  leave  the  pack- 
age loose  and  unsteady."'    When  I  consider  the  stupendous 
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power  and  design  displayed  throughout  nature,  I  instantly  revolt 
at  such  an  explanation  as  Paley's,  to  say  nothing  of  its  anatomical 
absurdity. 

Sir  Everard  Home  once  fancied  that  the  spleen  is  intended  to 
receive  "  a  great  portion  of  our  drink  from  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  these  may  pass  through  a  short  cut,  hitherto 
unknown,  from  the  stomach  to  the  spleen,  and  thus  into  the  mass 
of  blood."m  His  friends  having,  among  other  experiments,  passed 
a  ligature  around  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog, 
injected  into  this  receptacle  a  solution  of  rhubarb  ;  and,  on  killing 
the  animal,  some  few  hours  afterwards,  none  of  the  absorbents 
of  the  stomach  were  found  distended,  nor  could  any  trace  of 
rhubarb  be  detected  in  the  liver,  but  evident  traces  existed  in  the 
spleen  and  in  the  urine.  When  fluids  had  been  drunk,  the  spleen 
was  turgid,  and  exhibited  cells  full  of  a  colourless  liquid  that 
were  at  other  times  collapsed  and  almost  imperceptible,  —  a 
circumstance  rendering  it  unlikely,  I  may  remark  in  reference 
to  Dr.  Haighton's  hypothesis,  that  the  spleen  is  diminished  in 
bulk  by  the  distension  of  the  stomach ;  for,  first,  compression, 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  artery  from  sending  into  it  the  usual 
quantity  of  blood,  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluids  by  any 
other  vessels ;  and,  secondly,  we  learn  that  the  spleen  is  actually 
distended  by  the  fluid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

During  the  distension  of  the  spleen,  when  the  pylorus  was  not 
tied,  the  rhubarb  appeared  more  strongly  in  the  blood  of  the 
splenic  than  in  that  of  other  veins.  If  coloured  solids  without 
fluids  were  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  cells  of  the  spleen 
were  not  distended,  nor  did  this  organ  or  its  veins  give  more  signs 
of  the  colouring  matter  than  others. 

Unfortunately,  the  size  of  the  spleen  is  considerable,  in  those 
warm-blooded  animals  which  never  drink  ;  as  well  as  in  bisulcous 
animals,  whose  spleen  adheres  to  the  paunch,  receiving  the  crude 
food  only,  but  never  the  drink,  which  is  prevented  from  entering 
it  by  the  well-known  mechanism  of  a  semicanal  running  from  the 
oesophagus  to  the  omasum. 

From  later  experiments,  published  in  1811,  the  writer  com- 
pletely changed  his  opinion.  It  seems  that  traces  of  rhubarb  were 
discoverable  in  the  bile  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  :  and  that  it  tinged 
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the  urine  if  the  spleen  had  been  removed  before  the  experiment : 
so  that  the  burner  of  John  Hunter's  manuscripts  abandoned 
what  he  had  before  advanced  as  a  discovery,  and  regarded  the 
spleen  rather  as  a  secreting  organ,  and  its  large  and  numerous 
lymphatic  vessels,  running  to  the  thoracic  duct,  as  supplying  the 
place  of  an  excretory  canal. 


i 
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CHAP.  VII. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 


"  The  omentum  gastro-colicum  or  magnum »  (to  distinguish  it  I 
from  the  parvum  or  hepato-gastricum ")  is  a  peculiar  process  of 
peritoneum,  arising  immediately  from  the  external  coat  of  the 

stomach.  .  I 

«  Although  there  are  innumerable  continuations  of  the  pen-  j 
tonamm  in  the  abdomen c,  and  every  abdominal  viscus  is  so  covered 
by  it  that  on  opening  the  abdomen  nothing  is  found  destitute  of; 
that  membrane,  nevertheless,  it  is  afforded  in  different  ways,  j 
which  may  be  reduced  to  classes.  I 

»  Over  some  the  peritonaeum  is  merely  extended  as  a  smooth 
membrane,  or  it  affords  to  them  only  a  partial  covering,  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  kidneys,  rectum,  urinary  bladder,  and, 
in  some  measure,  with  respect  to  the  pancreas  and  gall-bladder. 

«  To  some  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  al- 
though adhering  to  its  parietes,  it  affords  a  covering  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  surface ;  v.  c.  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomachy 
uterus,  and  the  testes  of  the  very  young  foetus. 

«  The  intestinal  tube,  with  the  exception  of  the  rectum,  pro-; 
iects  so  much  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  suspended  in  loose  processes  of  the  peritonaeum,  called* 
mesentery  and  mesocolon :  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are 

similar  to  these.  ;J 
«  The  longest  and  most  remarkable  process  of  peritonaeum  i* 
the  omentum-*  large,  empty,  delicate  sac,  hanging  from  thd 

a  « Eustachius,  tab.  ix.  _u;ru 
Haller,  Icones  anat.  fasc.  i.  tab.  iv.  K.  M.,  and  the  Appendix  Cohca,  wbd| 
he  himself  investigated  at  Gottingen  in  1740.  lb.  R. 

Rob.  Steph.  Henry,  Descript.  omenii  c.  icone  nova.    Hain.  17«.  «o. 
»  "  Eustachius,  tab.  x.  fig.  1.  G.  H. 

Haller,  1.  c.  Q,."  .      .  .  G», 

<=  «  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Comvicntarius  dc  slructura  peritonei,  «c. 

1817.  4to.  with  copper-plates." 
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large  curvature  of*  the  stomach,  extending  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  applying  itself  closely  to  their  convolu- 
tions, and,  in  some  measure,  insinuating  itself  into  their  inter- 
stices. 

"  Besides  the  blood-vessels  seen  upon  the  omentum,  it  is 
marked  by  fatty  striae  or  bands,  which  are  every  where  reticulated 
(whence  the  German  name  (Netzhaut)  of  this  membrane),  and  in 
corpulent  persons  increase  occasionally  to  a  large  and  even  dan- 
gerous size  ;  and,  by  their  means,  the  whole  omentum  is  lubricated 
with  a  lialitus,  which  one  might  almost  call  adipose. 


a,  omentum. 
'  b,  lungs. 

Ci  mediastinum, 
g  d,  diaphragm. 
e,  liver. 

f,  stomach. 

g,  spleen. 


"  On  the  latter  circumstance  depends  the  use  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  omentum,  — of  lubricating  the  intestines  and 
assisting  their  continual  movements  :  this  also  appears  the  use  of 
those  analogous  small  bursae  which  are  found  <"  in  such  numbers 
about  the  rectum  c  and  colon. f 

"  The  omentum  also  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  intestines  to 
the  peritonaeum,  and  the  consequent  impediment  to  the  functions 
of  the  prima;  viae. 

d  "  I  have  lately  seen  similar  appendices  on  the  peritoneal  covering  of  an 
uterus  unimpregnated,  but  which  had  formerly  been  pregnant." 
*  "  Walter,  tab.  ii.  m.  m.  m." 

"  Bidloo,  Anatomia  hum.  curjmrit,  tab.  xxxix.  lig.  6.  C.  C.C.  D.D.D." 
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"  There  is  another  two-fold  office  attributed  with  great  proba- 
bility to  the  omentum  s,  viz.  that  of  facilitating  the  dilation  of  the 
viscera  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  and  of  acting  as  a  diverticulum 
to  their  blood  during  their  state  of  vacuity. 

"  If  wc  reflect  on  the  singular  structure  of  the  omentum  par- 
vum  or  hepato-gastricum  especially,  we  may  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  another,  and  perhaps,  principal  office  attached 
to  it,  unknown  at  present,  and  discoverable  by  comparative 
anatomy." 


«  "  v.  Chaussipr,  Mtmoires  de  VAcad.  tie  Dijon.  1784.     Semettr.  iii.  p.  95.' 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 


"The  intestinal  tube,  over  which  the  omentum  is  extended,  and 
which  receives  the  chyme  to  elaborate  it  further  and  separate 

the  chyle  from  the  faeces,  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  

the  small  and  large  intestines,  of  whose  functions  we  shall  speak 
separately. 

"  The  small a  intestines  are  again  divided  into  three:  the  duo- 
denum, jejunum,  and  ileum. 

"  The  first  is  named  from  its  usual  length. 

"  The  second  from  generally  appearing  collapsed  and  empty. 

"  The  third  from  its  convolutions  :  it  is  the  longest  of  the  three, 
fuller,  and,  as  it  were,  inflated,  and  sometimes  resembling  the 
large  intestines  by  the  appearance  of  bullae. 

"  The  coats  of  the  small  intestines  correspond  with  those  of 
:he  stomach. 

"  The  external  is  derived  from  the  mesentery. 

"  The  muscular  consists  of  two  orders  of  fibres :  the  one  lon- 
gitudinal, interrupted,  external,  and  found  especially  about  the 
>art  opposite  the  mesentery  ;  the  other,  annular  and  falciform, 
assessing  the  power  of  narrowing  the  canal,  while  the  former 
shortens  it.  Upon  both  depends  the  very  great  and  permanent 
ratability  of  the  intestines,  formerly  mentioned. 

"The  nervous  coat  is  condensed  cellular  membrane,  easily 
educed  by  handling,  or  more  particularly  by  inflation,  into  a 
pumous  tela'' ;  in  it  the  intestinal  blood-vessels,  which  arise  from 
he  mesenteries  are  distributed  in  a  beautifully  arborescent 

"  Chr.  Bcrnli.  Albinus,  Specimen  anal,  exhibens  novum  tenuium  hominis 
iteslinor.  dcscriplionem.     LB.  1724.  8vo." 

"  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annolat.  Academ.  L.  ii.  tab.  iv.  fig.  1,  2." 
"  Eustacliius,  tab.  xxvii.  fig.  2.  4." 
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form  d ;  the  intestines,  no  less  than  the  stomach,  are  indebted  to 
it  for  their  tenacity  and  strength. 

"  The  interior,  lined  by  its  delicate  epithelium,  and  deserving 
the  name  of  villous  in  the  small  intestines  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  canal,  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  former  coat,  here  and  there,  undulated  ridges  and  rugous 
plicae,  which,  in  dried  and  inflated  intestines,  resemble  the  blade 
of  a  scythe,  and  are  termed  the  valvulae  conniventes  or  Kerk- 
ringhianae.e 

«  The  villi,  which  are  innumerable f  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  intestines,  and  whose  beautiful  and  minute  vascular  structure 
was  first  carefully  investigated,  though  described  with  exagger- 
ation, by  LieberkuhnS,  may  be,  perhaps,  compared,  while  desti- 
tute of  chyle,  to  little  loose  pendulous  bags,  internally  soft  and 
spungy ;  but,  when  distended  with  chyle,  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  morel. 

"  The  base  of  these  villi  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  glan- 
dular follicles,  adhering  chiefly  to  the  nervous  coat,  and  opening 
into  the  intestinal  canal  by  a  very  small  orifice,  through  which 
they  discharge  the  mucus  that  lines  the  whole  track  of  the  in- 
testines. 

«  These  are  distinguished  into  three  orders.  The  Brunnerian, 
largest,  solitary,  found  in  most  abundance  in  that  part  of  the 
duodenum  which  is  contiguous  to  the  pylorus."  The  Peyerian, 
smaller,  aggregated,  found  chiefly  at  the  termination  of  the  small 
intestines,— about  the  valve  of  the  colon.'    Lastly,  the  Lieber- 

i  «  B.  S.  Albinus,  Dissert,  de  arteriis  et  venis  intestin.  hominis,  with  coloured] 
plates.    LB.  1736.  4to. 

Also  his  Annotat.  Acad.  L.  iii.  tab.  i.  ii." 

e  "  Kerkring,  SpicUegium  anatomicum,  tab.  xiv.  fig.  1,  2. 

f  «  He  estimated  their  number,  in  the  small  intestines  of  an  adult,  to  be  aboutj 

500,000."  .  . 

g  «  jjefabrica  et  actione  vttlorum  intestinor.  tenuium  hominis.  1  (45.  4to., 

j  Bleuland,  Descriptio  vasculorum  in  intestinorum  tenuium  tunicis.  Ultrajn 

1797.  4to. 

B.  A.  Hedwig,  Disquisitio  ampuUarum  Lieburkiihnii.    Lips.  1797.  4to. 

C. "  A.  Budolphi,  Anatomisch-physiologische  Abhandlungen.  Berlin.  1802.  8voJ 

p.  39."  fi 
'  *  «  J.  Conr.  a  Brunn,  Glandvlce  duodeni  s.  pancreas  secundarium.  Francof) 

1715.  4to.  fig.  1."  .  „  I 

1  «  J.  Conr.  Peyer,  De  GlandulU  intestinorum.    Scafhus.  1677.  Svo.  especmui 

fig.  3." 
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kiihnian,  the  smallest,  said  to  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of 
about  eight  to  each  villus.1*  The  two  former  orders  are  so  in- 
constant, that  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  view  given  of  them 
in  the  plates  alluded  to,  as  morbid  i ;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
been  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  fungous  papilla? 
with  a  single  pore,  in  the  small  intestines  of  healthy  adults; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  aphthous  subjects,  I  have  found  nearly 
the  whole  intestinal  tube  beset  with  them  in  infinite  numbers, 
both  solitary  and  aggregated.™ 

"  As  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  into  the  stomach,  so  an  enteric 
or  intestinal  fluid  is  poured  into  the  small  intestines,  demon- 
strated, among  other  ways,  by  the  common  experiment,  first,  we 
believe,  instituted  by  Pechlin  V  of  including  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine between  two  ligatures,  so  that  the  fluid  secreted  into  it  may 
be  collected.  "  An  accurate  investigation  of  it  is  a  physiological 
desideratum.    We  can  say  nothing  respecting  its  quantity,  but 

Haller's  estimate  —  eight  pounds  in  the  twenty -four  hours  is 

certainly  excessive. 

"  The  intestines  agree  with  the  stomach  in  this  particular,  that 
they  have  a  similar,  and,  indeed,  a  more  unquestionable,  or,  at 
least,  a  more  lively,  peristaltic  action*,  which  occurs  principally 
when  the  chymous  pulp  enters  them.  This  it  agitates  by  an  un- 
dulatory  constriction  of  different  parts  of  the  canal,  and  propels 
from  the  duodenum  towards  the  large  intestines.  Although  the 
existence  of  an  antiperistaltic  motion,  causing  a  retrograde  course 
to  their  contents,  cannot  be  disproved,  it  is  in  health  much 
weaker,  and  less  common  and  important,  than  the  former. 

"  By  these  moving  powers,  and  by  these  solvents  which  are 
afforded  by  means  of  secretion,  the  chyme  undergoes  remark- 
able changes."p 


k  "  Lieberkiihn,  1.  c.  p.  17.  tab.  iii." 
1  "  The  eminent  Rudolphi  thinks  differently,  1.  c.  p.  212." 
m  «  These  intestinal  aphtha  exactly  resemble  those  tubercles  which  Sheldon,  in 
rfchyiJ'  Shdl  PreSent'y  qU°te'  CXhIbitS  <Tab'  J0  as  sma11  ampulla  full 

^  '<  T)c  purgantium  medic amenlor.  facultal.  p.  509.  —  tab.  iv." 

"  Benj.  Schwartz,  Be  vomitu  el  motu  intestinorum.    LB.  1745.  4to. 
J.  *oelix,  I)e  motu  perislallico  intestinorum.    Trcvir.  1750.  4to  " 

Adtfa £  eXC,CHent  °bservations  and  experiments  of  A.  E.  Ferd.  Emmert, 
ormofur  die  PhysMlogie,  t.  viii.  p.  145."  ' 
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Albumen  and  albuminous  substances,  which  are  the  source  of 
the  chyle  and  so  abundant  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  gra- 
dually disappear,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  chyle  is  generally 
formed  and  absorbed  before  the  digested  mass  reaches  the  ileum.? 
The  contents  become  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  dis- 
gusting odour. 

«  After  becoming  more  and  more  inspissated  in  their  long 
course  through  the  ileum,  they  have  to  overcome  the  valve  of 
the  colon  and  pass  into  the  large  intestines.  To  facilitate  this, 
the  extremity  of  the  ileum  is  lubricated  very  abundantly  by 
mucus. 

"  The  valve  of  the  colon1,  or,  as  it  may  deservedly  be  termed 
after  its  discoverer,  the  valve  of  Fallopius9,  is  a  short  process  or 
continuation  of  the  portion  of  the  ileum  that  penetrates  into 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  cavity  of  the  large  intestine.  Its 
external  lips,  while  a  neighbouring  fold,  of  the  large  intestine  at 
the  same  time  projects  considerably,  are  composed1,  not  like 
other  similar  folds,  merely  of  the  interior  and  nervous  coats,  but 

1  Dr.  Prout,  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.  1819. 

r  "  Haller,  Be  valvula  coli.  Gotting.  1742.  4to.,  reprinted  in  his  Oper.  minor. 
t.  i.  p.  580.  sq. 

T.  Mich.  Rb'derer,  Be  valoula  coli.    Argent.  1768.  4to." 

s  "  The  various  opinions  respecting  the  discoverer  of  this  remarkable  valve  are 
well  known.  Haller's  Elementa,  t.  vii.  P.  I.  p.  142.,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
point. 

In  the  mean  time  I  am  certain  that,  long  before  the  period  at  which  its  disco- 
very is  in  general  dated,  it  was  accurately  known  to  that  immortal  anatomist 
Gabr.  Fallopius.  In  the  library  of  our  university  there  is  a  manuscript  of  Fal- 
lopius, containing,  among  other  things,  his  anatomy  of  the  monkey,  in  which  is  an 
account  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the  valve  of  the  colon,  delivered  in  a  public 
demonstration  at  Padua,  Feb.  2.  1553,  in  the  following  words  :  '  The  use  of  the 
caecum  in  the  monkey  is  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  food  during  progression 
on  all  fours.  This  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  water  or  air,  thrown  into  the 
rectum,  reaching  the  ceecum,  but  not  passing  beyond  the  large  intestines.  But,  if 
impelled  from  above,  it  passes  into  them.  The  reason  is  this,  —  at  the  insertion  of 
the  ileum  are  two  folds,  which  are  compressed  by  inflation  and  repletion,  as  occurs 
in  the  heart,  and  prevent  retrogression :  wherefore,  in  man,  clysters  cannot  pass 
and  be  rejected  through  the  mouth,  unless  in  a  weak  and  diseased  state  of  the  intes- 
tines.' "  .  . 
t  «  A  view  of  a  recent  and  entire  valve  is  exhibited  by  B.  S.  Albums  in  ins 

Annotal.  Acad.  L.  iii.  tab.  v.  fig.  1. 

And  overcharged  by  inflation  and  drying,  in  Santorini's  Posthumous  Tables, 

xiv.  fig.  1,2." 
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of  fibres  from  the  muscular  coat  also.  Hence  it  performs  the 
double  office  of  preventing  the  passage  of  too  great  a  quantity 
of  faeces  into  the  large  intestines,  and  regurgitation  into  the 
small." 


a,  ileum. 

b,  caecum. 

c,  colon. 

d,  valve. 


It  probably  always  prevents  regurgitation  even  of  air,  while 
entire  :  and  the  contents  of  the  ileum  are  so  often  seen  faecal  in 
dissection,  that  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  no  argument  that  the 
valve  occasionally  allows  retrogression  of  the  intestinal  contents." 

"  The  large  intestines,  divided  like  the  small  into  three  parts, 
commence  by  the  ccecum  (which  has  a  vermiform  process  whose 
use  in  man  is  unknown*),  and  afford  a  very  ample  receptacle,  in 
which  the  faeces  may  be  collected  and  retained,  till  an  opportunity 
for  discharging  them  arrives. 

"  They  exceed  the  small  intestines  in  thickness  and  strength, 
as  well  as  in  capacity.  The  muscular  coat  has  this  peculiarity  — 
that  its  longitudinal  fibres,  excepting  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  are  collected  into  three  bands,  called  ligaments  of  the 
colon  y ;  and  the  intestines  themselves  are  divided  into  a  kind  of 
bulbous  segments.  The  inner  coat  is  not  so  beautifully  floc- 
culent  as  that  of  the  small  intestines,  but  more  similar  to  that  of 
the  stomach. 

"  New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation,  #c.  By  James  O'Beirne,  M.D. 
Dublin,  1833,  p.  16.  sq. 

Lieberkiihn,  Be  valimla  coli  ct  usu processus  vermicularis.    LB.  1739.  4to. 
4to  °      V°SSe'  De  inteslino  ca!™  tiusquc  appendice  vermiformi.    Gotting.  1 749." 

'  "  Eustachius,  tab.  x.  fig.  2.  4,  5." 
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"  Their  peristaltic  motion  is  much  fainter  than  that  of  the 
small  intestines.  On  the  other  hand,  they  experience  to  a  greater 
degree  the  pressure  of  the  ahdominal  parietes,  to  which  the 
whole  length  of  the  colon  is  contiguous." 

On  arriving  in  the  large  intestines,  the  mass  of  contents  under- 
goes fresh  changes,  at  present  unexplained,  and  is  converted 
into  true  excrement  or  faeces.  z  Here  it  is  that  a  peculiar  succus 
entericus  must  be  poured  forth,  for  the  secretion  into  the  small  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  mucus  and  a  simple  watery  fluid. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  support,  in  some  measure,  the  old  idea  of 
the  caecum  being  a  subsidiary  stomach,  from  its  contents  being 
acid  although  acidity  had  disappeared  higher  up  in  the  canal, 
and  more  acid  as  the  aliment  is  less  digestible ;  and  from  albu- 
men often  reappearing  suddenly  in  this  part  of  the  canal.  Dr. 
Prout  found  the  fluids  of  the  large  intestines  coagulate  lymph 
even  as  low  as  the  rectum. 

The  excrementitious  mass,  consisting  of  the  indigestible  part 
of  the  food,  the  resinous  colouring  and  fatty  matters  of  the  bile, 
with  intestinal  mucus,  loses  its  fluids  gradually  as  it  descends, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines  becomes  particularly  dry.* 

The  forces  appear  to  accumulate  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  the  lower  and  greater  part  of  which,  when  empty,  falls  into 
the  pelvis,  hanging  doubled  over.  As  the  faeces  accumulate, 
this  turns  upon  the  rectum,  until  at  length,  like  the  stomach,  its 
greater  arch  is  placed  forwards  and  upwards,  and  its  contents  are 
brought  somewhat  perpendicular  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum. 
When  the  accumulation  amounts  to  a  certain  degree,  that  intestine 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  are  excited  to  simul- 
taneous action,  the  whole  contents  pass  down  into  and  force  open 
the  rectum,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  presently  excited  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  same  powers  b  "  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  os 
coccygis  and  of  both  sphincters,  the  inner  of  which  is  a  re- 
markable bundle  of  circular  fibres,  the  outer,  a  truly  cutaneous 
muscle.  After  the  excretion,  the  effort  of  the  abdomen  having 
ceased,  the  levator  ani  chiefly  retracts  the  intestine,  which  is 
again  closed  by  its  sphincter."  c 

z  See  Abernethy,  Surgical  Observations,  Part  II.  p.  34. 

a  The  excrements  of  brutes  have  been  analysed,  but  not  to  an  extent  capable 
of  affording  general  views. 
b  Dr.  O'Beirne,  1.  c. 

c  "  All  these  parts  may  bo  seen  as  they  exist  in  each  sex,  in  Santorini's  Posth. 
Tables,  xvi.  and  xvii." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  faces  collect  in  the  rectum,  till  their  quantity 
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"  The  discharge  is  facilitated  by  the  absence  of  transverse  rugae, 
and  especially  by  the  great  quantity  of  mucus  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bowels." 

The  alimentary  canal  always  contains  gaseous  substances, 
which,  being  chiefly  disengaged  from  its  contents,  must  vary  at 
different  parts  of  the  canal.  These  serve  the  important  purpose 
of  gently  causing  the  canal  to  open  progressively  for  the  advance 
of  soft  or  solid  contents. 

stimulates  it  to  discharge  them.  Dr.  O'Beirne,  in  his  very  original  work,  argues 
successfully  against  this,  1st,  from  the  inconvenience  to  the  bladder  and  the  con- 
stant irritation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  were  accumulation  to  occur  there,  so  that  the 
rectum  is  ill  circumstanced  for  accumulation,  whereas  the  caecum  and  colon 
really  appear  constructed  for  receptacles.  2d,  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  a  great 
depot  for  faecal  matter,  and  therefore  a  free  passage  at  all  times  into  the  rectum 
is  unlikely.  3d,  Great  force  is  usually  required  to  force  injections  up  the  rectum, 
as  if  it  were  naturally  contracted  and  close.  4th,  The  finger  or  an  instrument 
introduced  into  the  rectum  is  rarely  soiled  by  faeces.  5th,  Adhesions  within  the 
rectum  have  often  been  found,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  other  intestines,  and  they 
must  require  an  empty  condition  of  the  cavity  for  the  necessary  contact  of  the 
sides.  6th,  After  division  or  destruction  of  the  lower  sphincter  of  the  anus, 
the  feces  are  generally  retained  as  usual.  7th,  He  has  examined  the  rectum 
with  a  long  tube  in  many  healthy  persons  several  times  a  day,  and  never  found 
faeces  in  it.  Besides  the  muscular  fibres  possessed  by  the  rectum  in  common 
with  the  colon,  it  has  strong  fleshy  fibres,  circular  and  longitudinal,  and  it  alone 
receives  nerves  of  sense  and  motion  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

Dr.  O'Beirne  considers,  also,  that  an  accumulation  naturally  occurs  in  the 
caecum  as  well  as  in  the  colon,  from  the  great  acuteness  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
ileum  enters  the  caecum ;  the  greater  capacity  of  the  caecum  than  of  either  the 
ileum  or  colon  ;  the  course  of  the  colon  against  gravity ;  the  necessity  of  the 
caecum  being  filled  before  it  can  be  excited  to  or  supported  in  an  expulsive 
effort;  and  the  distention  of  the  colon  all  the  way  from  the  caecum  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  by  gas,  which  prevents  the  ascent  of  the  faeces  from  the  caecum  till  it 
escapes  from  the  lower  bowel.  He  conceives  that  the  whole  contents  are  trans- 
ferred at  once  :  and  as,  at  the  time  of  defecation,  there  is  usually  one  mass  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  one  in  the  caecum,  that  the  amount  of  the  two  is  the  evacu- 
ation; and  as  two  distinct  acts  of  expulsion  are  always  required  before  the 
bowels  in  health  are  sufficiently  freed,  that  the  capacity  of  the  rectum  may  be  re- 
ceived as  the  measure  of  that  of  the  caecum.  When  he  has  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  no  faeces  were  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  from  a  hollow  bougie  passed 
>nto  it  remaining  unsoiled,  flatus  escaped;  and,  on  passing  the  instrument  again 
in  five  minutes,  its  upper  extremity  has  been  coated  with  faeces,  and  a  solid  evacu- 
ation soon  occurred. 

I  think  that  the  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the  large  intestines,  when 
these  are  charged,  deserves  notice.  When  the  intestinal  contents  have  accumu- 
lated, the  repletion  of  the  stomach  by  even  a  moderate  meal  excites  the  lower 
portion  of  the  canal  to  discharge  its  contents,  so  that  a  meal  at  such  a  time  causes 
a  desire  for  relief,  and  the  more  as  the  meal  is  greater. 
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The  gas  of  the  stomach  contains,  besides  azote  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  oxygen,  and  very  little  hydrogen ;  while  that  of  the 
small  intestines  contains,  besides  the  two  former  gases,  no  oxygen, 
and  abundance  of  hydrogen :  that  of  the  large  intestines  has  less 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  likewise  no  oxygen.  Little  or 
no  gas  is  found  in  the  stomach  during  chymification. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  MM.  Magendie's  and  Che- 
vreuil's  analysis  of  the  gases  of  the  alimentary  canal : 

In  the  stomach  of  a  man  just  executed, — 


Oxygen          -  -  -  11-00 

Carbonic  acid  -  -  14*00 

Pure  hydrogen  -  -  3*55 

Azote          -  -  -  71-45 


100-00 

In  the  small  intestines  of  a  subject,  four-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  eaten,  two  hours  before  execution,  bread  and 
Gruyere  cheese,  and  drunk  eau  rougie,  — 


Oxygen         -  -  -  0-00 

Carbonic  acid  -  -  24-39 

Pure  hydrogen  -  -  55*53 

Azote          -  -  -  20-08 


100.00 


twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  eaten  the  same 


food,  and  was  executed  with  the  former,  — 

Oxygen          -          -          -  0-00 

Carbonic  acid           -            -  40-00 

Pure  hydrogen           -          -  51*15 

Azote          -           -           -  8"85 

100*00 


 _  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who,  four  hours  before 

execution,  had  eaten  beef,  bread,  lentils,  and  drunk  red  wine,  — 
Oxygen         -  -  -  °,()0 

Carbonic  acid  -  25-00 
Pure  hydrogen  -  -  8*40 

Azote  -  -  "  66'60 


100*00 
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In  the  large  intestines  of  these  three  criminals,  were  found,  — 
Oxygen  -  -  -  0-00 

Carbonic  acid  -  -  43*50 

Carburetted  hydrogen  and  some 
traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Azote  -  -  -  51-03 

100-00 


Oxygen  -  0-00 

Carbonic  acid  -  -  70-00 

Hydrogen  and  pure  carburetted  1  ^ 

hydrogen  -  -  J 

Azote  -  -  -  18'04 

100-00 


The  gas  of  the  caecum  and  rectum  of  the  third  was  examined 
separately. 
Caecum, — 

Oxygen          -          -          -  0-00 

Carbonic  acid           -            -  12-50 

Pure  hydrogen          -           -  7*50 

Carburetted  hydrogen            -  12-50 

Azote         -..  67-50 

100-00 

Rectum,—   

Oxygen  -  0-00 
Carbonic  acid  -  -  42-86 

Carburetted  hydrogen  -  11-18 

Azote  -  -  -  45-96 

100-00 

Some  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  appeared  upon  the  mer- 
cury before  the  last  analysis  was  commenced. 
Berzelius  finds  human  excrement  to  consist  of 


Water          -  73.3 

Remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  1  ^ 

matter  -  -  -J 

Bile             .  o-9 

Albumen         -  0-9 
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Peculiar  extractive  matter 
Matter  composed  of  altered  bile, 

resin,  animal  matter,  &c. 
Salts 


100-0  d 

Besides  the  gases  disengaged  from  the  contents  of  the  canal, 
at  least  the  stomach  contains  a  portion  of  air  that  has  been 
swallowed  with  the  food,  and  many  persons  can  easily  swallow 
air  by  itself.  Air  is  perhaps  generated  occasionally  in  the  womb, 
and  is  undoubtedly  generated  by  serous  membranes.  Emphysema 
has  occurred  without  any  wound  of  the  lungs.  I  believe,  with 
John  Hunter e,  that  the  alimentary  canal  also  often  secretes 
gaseous  fluids.  For  mental  emotion  will  suddenly  cause  extreme 
discharges  of  air  from  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines  to  swell 
with  wind.  Want  of  food  fills  the  stomach  with  wind.  In  many 
diseases  the  same  will  occur,  although  no  fermentation  or  unusual 
change  is  discernible  in  the  contents  of  the  canal. 

Air  in  the  serous  membranes,  or  in  the  cellular,  even  when 
introduced,  is  known  to  be  absorbed. f 

Every  one  knows  that  the  intestines  are  usually  relieved  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  but  that  some  little  variety  occurs  in  this 
respect.  In  cases  of  extreme  abstinence,  they  of  course  discharge 
their  contents  very  rarely,  as  I  mentioned  formerly.  Heberden, 
however,  mentions  a  person  who  naturally  had  a  motion  once  a 
month  only,  and  another  who  had  twelve  motions  every  day 
during  thirty  years,  and  then  seven  every  day  for  seven  years, 
and  rather  grew  fat  than  otherwises  Habit  has  the  greatest 
influence  upon  defecation. 

Pouteau's  young  lady,  mentioned  at  page  55.,  had  no  stool, 
he  says,  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  although  during  the  last  year 
she  ate  abundantly  of  fruit,  and  drank  coffee,  milk,  and  tea,  and 
broth  with  yolks  of  eggs :  but  she  had  copious  greasy  sweats. 

d  TrailS  de  Chimie,  torn.  vii.  Traduit  par  M.  Esslinger. 
e  Observations  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy. 
1  See  Dr.  Baillie  in  Transact,  of  Society  for  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Surg. 
Knowledge,  vol.  i. 

E  Commenlarii,  p.  14. 


2-7 
14-0 
1-2 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  VESSELS.  a 

"  The  course  of  the  chyle  b  from  the  intestines  to  the  blood 
is  through  a  part  of  the  absorbent  system." 

"  This  is  divided  into  four  parts  —  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
conglobate  glands,"  (or ganglia,  as  they  are  now  often  termed,) 
"  and  the  thoracic  duct.    Each  of  these  will  be  now  considered. 

"  The  lacteals  originate  among  the  villi  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  intestines ;"  but  most  writers  have  been  unable  to  detect 
their  origin.  Lieberkiihn  and  Cruikshank,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  successful.  The  former  says,  that  each  villus  is  a 
lacteal  with  valves,  swelling  into  a  bulb  or  ampulla  at  its  termin- 
ation, on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  orifice.  The  latter  opened 
a  woman  who  had  died  suddenly  of  convulsions  after  taking  a 
hearty  supper  in  perfect  health.  "  Many  of  the  villi,"  he  says, 
"  were  so  full  of  chyle  that  I  saw  nothing  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  arteries  and  veins ;  the  whole  appeared  as  one  white 
vesicle,  without  any  red  lines,  pores,  or  orifices  whatever.  Others 
of  the  villi  contained  chyle,  but  in  a  small  proportion ;  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  veins  were  numerous,  and  prevailed 
by  their  redness  over  the  whiteness  of  the  villi.  In  some  hun- 
dred villi  I  saw  the  trunk  of  a  lacteal  forming  a  beginning 
by  radiated  branches.  The  orifices  of  these  radii  were  very 
distinct  on  the  surface  of  the  villus,  as  well  as  the  radii  them- 
selves seen  through  the  external  surface,  passing  into  the 
trunk  of  the  lacteal:  they  were  full  of  a  white  fluid.  There 
was  but  one  of  these  trunks  on  each  villus.  The  orifices  in 
the  villi  of  the  jejunum,  as  Dr.  Hunter  himself  said,  (when  I 
asked  him,  as  he  viewed  them  in  the  microscope,  how  many  he 

*  "  A  very  copious  list  of  writers  upon  the  absorbents  will  be  found  in  Som- 
merrmg's  work,  De  morbis  vasorum  absorbenlium  corporis  humani.  Francof. 
1795.  8vo." 

b  "  Ant.  Miiller,  Experimenta  circa  chylum.    Ileidelb.  1819.  8vo." 
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thought  there  might  be,)  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  each 
villus ;  and  in  some,  I  saw  them  still  more  numerous."  c 

M.  Cruveilhier  opened  a  man  who  had  died  with  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  ganglia  and  coats  of  the  lacteals  and 
intestines,  the  latter  being  ulcerated.  The  lacteals  were  dig-  I 
tended  with  both  a  cheeselike  substance  and  another  like  cream. 
This  circumstance  displayed  them  fully.  From  the  floating 
margin  of  the  valvulae  conniventes,  innumerable  lacteals  ran 
straight  and  parallel  to  each  other;  their  numbers  were  such, 
that  the  cellular  membrane  between  the  layers  of  the  mucous  I 
membrane  almost  seemed  to  consist  of  them.  They,  few  or 
more,  united,  and  terminated,  sometimes,  at  nearly  right  angles, 
in  long  vessels,  which  ran  pretty  much  in  the  direction  of  the. 
valvulae  conniventes  at  their  fixed  margin,  and  each  of  these 
passed  a  considerable  way  under  the  peritoneal  coat  without 
connection,  not  forming  a  network,  as  is  usually  represented. 


M.  Cruveilhier  states,  that  some  papilla?  of  the  intestines  have  | 
black  summits,  and  in  these  he  could  never  detect  a  lacteal :  | 
that  others  have  yellow  summits,  and  in  the  centre  of  such  he  j 
has  found  a  lacteal,  thread-like,  conical,  or  bulbous,  according  [:. 
to  its  degree  of  distention.  The  papillae,  each  with  its  lacteal, 
project  and  float  about  in  water  like  the.  fibres  of  roots.  He 
has  never  detected  the  orifices.4 

«  The  trunks  just  mentioned  run  some  inches  along  the  surface 
of  the  intestines,  under  the  external  coat,  sometimes  meandering 
in  an  angular  course,  before  they  reach  the  mesentery." 

The  lacteals  are  abundantly  supplied  with  valves. 

«  In  their  course  through  the  mesentery  they  run  into  the 
mesenteric  glands,"  {or  gangliu,)  «  of  which  there  are  two  series. 

c  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  p.  59. 

«•  Anatomie  Pathologique  du  Corps  Humnin.  Deuxieme  livraison,  p.  1.  sqq- 
Paris,  1830.  * 
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The  one  nearer  the  intestines,  dispersed,  small,  and  resembling 
beans  in  shape;  the  other,  nearer  the  receptaculum  chyli,  large 
and  aggregated." 


 b 


a,  Small  intestine,  so  pushed 

aside  as  to  display  the 
lacteal  vessels  running 
from  them  to  their  glands 
or  ganglia  in  the  mesen- 
tery. 

b,  The  thoracic  duct,  ascend- 

ing in  front  of  the  spine. 
<:,  The  aorta  cut  short. 


If  a  gland  is  well  injected,  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
absorbents  prevent  cells  from  appearing,  and  it  seems  only  a 
closely  compacted  collection  of  lacteals;  but,  if  injected  less 
minutely,  cells  are  very  evident,  and  distinct  from  the  convolu- 
>ons  and  ramifications  of  vessels. e  «  If  an  absorbent  gland  of 
i  horse  is  filled  with  quicksilver  and  dried,  and  then  carefully 
■lit  open,  the  cells  will  be  seen  of  a  large  size,  and  bristles  may 
wth  easejje  passed  through  the  openings  by  which  they  com- 
It  is  imagined  that  the  vasa  inferentia  {or  vessels 
unnmg  mto  a  gland)  pour  their  contents  into  these  cells,  and  that 
lie  efferentia  (or  the  vessels  running  from  a  gland)  afterwards 
bsorb  it  from  them.  The  inferentia  are  fewer,  in  general,  than 
he  efferentia  of  the  same  gland. 

"  It  has  been  enquired  whether  lacteals  exist  also  in  the  large 
itest.nes,  and  their  existence  has"  been  advocated,  from  the 
ttects  of  particular  injections,  nutrient,  inebriating,  &c,  and  also 
°m  the  circumstance  that  the  fseces,  if  retained  for  any  length 

•  ttTJSi  LCC'Uru  °n  theuBl0°'1'       P-  203>    Mn  Aberne,hy  descril>«l  them 
U*  whale,  a,  well  as  ,n  the  horse.    Phil.  Trans.  1796. 
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of  time,  become  hard  and  dry.  Although  these  arguments  do  i 
not  demonstrate  the  absorption  of  genuine  chyle  below  the  valve 
of  Fallopius,  nevertheless  it  is  rendered  probable  by  the  visible 
existence  of  an  abundance  of  lymphatics  in  the  large  intestines  f, 
having  the  same  structure  and  function  with  the  lacteals ;  for  j 
these  absorb  lymph  from  the  intestines*  during  the  absence  of 
chyle. 

"  But  the  very  different  structure  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
large  intestines  from  that  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  small,  strongly 
argues  that  they  are  not  naturally  intended  to  absorb  chyle." 
Some  contend  that  the  lacteals  take  up  nothing  but  chyle. 
Dr.  Magendiek  asserts  that  neither  he  nor  Halle  has  ever 
seen  the  chyle  in  these  vessels  tinged  by  coloured  ingesta,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  the  veterinary  surgeon  Flandrin  ever  found, 
any  thing  but  chyle  enter  the  lacteals.    Lister's  experiment '  of, 
makin-  puppies  swallow  indigo,  and  finding  the  contents  of  the > 
lacteals  blue,  has  succeeded  with  Musgrave,  Haller,  Blumen-f 
bach",  John  Hunter,  Fordyce  l,  and  numerous  others;  and  J.| 
Hunter,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  poured  milk  into  thei 
intestines  of  a  dog,  and  they  all  observed  it  quickly J°  fill! 
the  lacteals.    Among  other  insignificant  objections,  Dr.Magen- 
die  urges  that  J.  Hunter  should  have  first  noticed  whether  thei 
vessels  contained  chyle,  whereas  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that,, 
before  the  milk  was  poured  into  the  intestine,  the  lacteals  were 
seen  distended  by  a  nearly  colourless  and  pellucid  fluid." 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  however,  have  made  an  abundance  of) 
these  experiments  with  the  same  result  as  Magendie,  though  ir, 
some  few  instances  the  substance  introduced  into  the  canal  was; 
discovered  in  the  chyle.  Fiscinus  and  Seilarn  say  exactly  the 
same  as  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.  They  occasionally  could  detect 
metallic  salts,  and  even  turmeric  and  madder,  in  the  chyle,  tran, 
chinio  Says,  that,  when  the  contents  of  the  lacteals  look  bluej 

f  «  Mascagni,  tab.  xvi."  u 
s  «  See  Nuck,  De  inventis  novis  ep.  Anatomica,  p.  146.  sq. 
h  Precis  Elimentaire,  &c.  t.ii.  p.  178.  sq. 
I  Phil.  Trans.  No.  143.  compared  with  No.  275. 
k  Instil.  Physiol.  §  422. 
1  On  the  Digestion  of  the  Food,  p.  122. 
m  Medical  Commentaries.  .  n,v,;„M„„;«  dt 

«  Dresden.   Republished  in  the  Jourru  Compliments  du  DwUonnnre 

Sc.  Med. 

0  Bologna.  1823. 
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they  prove  limpid  on  being  let  out  j  and  that  when  red  substances 
have  been  swallowed,  and  they  look  red,  this  arises  from  the 
abstinence,  which  always  causes  the  fluid  of  both  lacteals  and 
lymphatics  to  become  red. 

"  The  ultimate  trunks  of  the  lacteals,  arising,  like  the  lympha- 
tics, from  the  combination  of  a  great  number  of  small  twigs  p, 
unite  into  the  receptaculum  or  cisterna  chyli,  —  the  appellation  by 
which  the  lower  and  larger  part  of  the  thoracic  or  Pecqtjetian 
duct  is  distinguished. 

"  This  duct  isi  a  membranous  canal,"  consisting  of  an  external 
fibrous,  and  a  smooth  inner  serous  coat,  «  slender,  strong,  more  or 
less  tortuous,  subject  to  great  varieties  in  its  course  and  division  r, 
and  possessing  here  and  there  valves.  At  about  the  lowest  cer- 
vical vertebra,  after  passing  the  subclavian  vein,  it  turns  back 
again  %  and  is  inserted  into  this,  being  furnished  with  a  peculiar 
valve  at  the  point  of  insertion. 


a,  receptaculum  chyli. 

b,  upper  end  of  the  thoracic  duct, 

which  bends  behind 

c,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and 

terminates  in 

d,  the  angle  of  the  jugular  and  sub- 

clavian veins. 

e,  vena  azygos. 


p  "  Sheldon,  I.e.  tab.  v." 

>oVinSee,HallCr'  °bsermiones  deductu  tho™™°  ^  Ihealro  Gottingensi  factcc. 

B.S.  Albinus,  Tabula  vasts  chylifiri.  LB.  1757.  large  folio. 
Mascagni,  tab.  xix." 

•See  v.  c.  J.  C.  Bohl,  Via:  lacleec.  c.  /(.  historia  naturalis.  Regiom.  1741  4(0 
,  *omn,emng,  Commcntat.  Soc.  Scient.  Gollingens.  t.xiii.  p.  ill." 
"  v.  Haller,  Opera  Minora,  vol.  i.  tab.  xii." 
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"  The  motion  of  the  chyle  throughout  its  course  is  to  be  | 
ascribed  to  the  contractility  of  its  containing  vessels,  to  their  | 
valves,  and  to  the  vis-a-tergo." 

The  force  of  their  contraction  is  shown  by  the  rupture  of  the  ; 
thoracic  duct  from  over-distention  when  a  ligature  is  passed  !j 
around  it. 1  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  saw  the  thoracic  duct  con-  Ij 
tract  from  exposure  to  air. 

"  The  use  of  the  valve  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  thoracic  j 
duct  is  probably  not  so  much  to  prevent  the  influx  of  blood,  as  I 
to  modify  the  entrance  of  the  chyle  into  the  vein,  —  to  cause  II 
it  to  enter  by  drops. 

"  By  this  contrivance,  fresh  chyle  is  prevented  from  having  ac- 1 
-cess  to  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  to  stimulate  the  cavities  of  the  I. 
Jieart  too  violently  and  be  imperfectly  and  difficultly  assimilated. 

"  These  lymphatics*,  which  constitute  the  third  part  of  the  ab-[ 
sorbent  system,  and  resemble  the  lacteals  in  their  structure  and  [| 
function,  are  much  more,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  universally,  dif-1 
fused."  They  arise  principally  from  the  cellular  membrane,  which  II 
we  may  call  the  grand  bond  of  connection  between  the  sanguifer-| 
ous  and  absorbing  system;  but  in  great  numbers  likewise  from I 
the  external  common  integuments  y,  from  the  fauces,  oesophagus,"  \ 
and  all  mucous  membranes,  "the  pleura,  peritonaeum,"  and  all  j !  I 
serous  membranes,  from  all  excretory  ducts,  from  arteries2,  and! 

1  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Med.  Records  and  Researches.    A  ligature  of  the  thoracic  |  J 
duct  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the  body  of  nourishment,  because  there  arejj 
sometimes  two  ducts,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  small  trunks  which  unite  with! 
it  or  have  a  different  termination  in  the  venous  system. 

Dr.  Magendie  observed  in  the  dog,  that  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  flowl 
but  slowly  ;  though  more  quickly  during  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

On  wounding  it  after  a  meal,  he  obtained  half  an  ounce  in  five  minutes,  and| 
they  flowed  for  some  time. 

u  "  Consult,  among  others  already  and  hereafter  quoted,  J.  F.  Meckel,  De  vasis\ 
lymphalicis  glandulisqne  conglobalis.    Berol.  1757.  4to. 

And  Al.  Monro,  filius,  Be  venis  lymphalicis  valvulosis.  Ib.  same  year.  8vo." 

x  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  Medical  Commentaries,  P.  i.  p.  5.  sq. 

>■  "  J.Elliotson  has  adduced  new  arguments  showing  that  cutaneous  absorption!  j 
has  been  doubted  of  late  without  good  reason,  in  his  notes  to  the  English  trans- 
lation of  these  Institutions,  p.  129.  3d  edit.  1820." 

*  Lymphatics  may  be  injected  from  arteries.    Lippi  says  that  he  finds  manyj  ! 
arise  from  arteries;  and  they  probably  originate  from  them  as  they  do  from  everyl 
other  part  of  the  body.    But  to  imagine  they  arise  from  arteries  only  is  incorrect  i 
and  to  imagine  their  sole  function  to  be  absorption  from  arteries,  absurd.    DM  j 
Magendie,  however,  attempts  to  revive  the  old  opinion  of  lymphatics  arising  front  | 
arteries  only  and  being  destined  to  convey  lymph  from  them. 
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from  the  substance  of  the  "  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,"  in 
short,  from  every  part,  at  least,  where  there  is  moisture. a 

M  Their  origin  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lacteals  in  the  intestines, 
so  that  the  radicle  of  each  lymphatic  absorbs  the  fluid  from  the 
surrounding  spot,  as  from  its  territory,  and  propels  it  onwards. 

"  The  lymphatics,"  like  the  lacteals,  "  have  double  valves,  set 
more  or  less  thickly  in  different  parts ;  they  almost  all  enter  con- 
globate glands,"  perfectly  similar  to  the  mesenteric,  diffused 
throughout  the  body,  and  aggregated  in  some  situations,  as  in  the 
groins  and  axillae :  "those  lymphatics  which  are  contiguous  to  each 
other  anastomose  here  and  there,  and  those  found  on  the  surface 
of  certain  viscera,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  &c,  form  a  most  beautiful 
network."  In  the  extremities,  they  run  in  two  sets,  —  one  deep- 
seated  and  accompanying  the  arteries,  the  other  superficial  and 
accompanying  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

"Besides  other  aids  to  their  functions,  evident  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  no  inconsiderable  assistance  is  derived  from 
the  combination  of  great  strength  with  thinness  of  their  coats 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  support  a  heavy  column  of  quick- 
silver. In  the  limbs,  especially,  the  motion  of  the  muscles, 
pressing  them  on  every  side,  is  highly  useful  in  increasing  their 
power." 

Dr.  Carson  argued  that  the  thoracic  vacuum,  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  respiration,  would  not  only  draw  the 
blood  along  the  veins,  but  draw  it  into  their  open  mouths,  thus 
being  an  agent  of  absorption.  He  concluded  that  the  blood  of 
he  corpora  cavernosa  penis  enters  the  veins  in  this  way,  but, 
as  the  lymphatics  only  were  believed  the  organs  of  absorption, 
properly  so  called,  when  he  first  wrote,  he  had  not  a  more  extended 
idea  of  the  co-operation  of  the  vacuum  in  producing  venous 
absorption.  It  must,  however,  evidently  extend  to  every  absorb- 
ing vein,  and  if  the  veins  absorb  generally,  as  some  now  believe, 
it  must  be  general.  As  the  great  trunk  of  the  absorbents  ter- 
minates in  a  vein,  they  must  be  circumstanced  in  this  respect 
exactly  like  veins,  and  equally  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
:horacic  vacuum.  Indeed,  Dr.  Barry,  in  a  work  quoted  in  the 
chapter  on  respiration,  found  that  while  a  cupping-glass  was 
applied  over  a  wound  to  which  poison  was  applied,  no  ab- 

*  "  Mascagni,  tab.  i.  ii.  iii. 

T.  Gottl.  Haase,  Dc  vasis  cutis  el  inlestinorum  ubsorbentibus,  &c.    Lins.  1786 
°1.  tab.  i." 
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sorption  occurred,  no  poisonous  effects  ensued  ;  nor  did 
they,  even  for  some  time  afterwards ;  and  when  they  became 
apparent,  they  instantly  subsided  on  the  re-application  of  the 
glasses.  The  pressure  of  the  rim  of  the  glass,  he  says,  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  poisoning,  because  if  the 
deleterious  substance  was  passed  under  the  skin  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  glass,  no  ill  effect  occurred  as  long  as  the  glass 
remained  over  the  wound  :  an  incision  between  the  site  of  the 
poison  and  the  rim  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  glass. b  Yet 
others  have  found  the  same  result  from  the  cupping-glass  pressed 
down  and  not  exhausted,  and  even  from  the  pressure  of  a  solid 
body,  o 

Dr.  Barry's  experiments,  however,  would  not  prove  that  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  the  cause  of  absorption :  they  would  merely 
show  its  co-operation,  and  that  the  propulsive  powers  of  the 
absorbents  are  insufficient  when  opposed  by  the  removal  of  it. 
Pecquet,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  considered  whether  the  chyle 
was  absorbed  by  suction ;  and  concluded  against  the  opinion,  by 
observing,  that,  if  a  ligature  was  placed  upon  the  thoracic  duct 
or  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  and  all  effect  of  vacuum  thus 
prevented,  the  lacteals  swelled  on  the  intestinal  side  ;  therefore, 
said  he,  "  non  trahitur  chylus  sugiturve."  d 

The  pressure  of  ordinary  respiration  and  of  muscular  efforts 
is  also  seen  to  drive  the  chyle  forwards  in  the  lacteals. 

"  But  their  principal  action,  by  which  they  take  up  fluids  more 
or  less  rapidly,  eagerly  absorbing  some  and  absolutely  rejecting 
others e,"  like  the  lacteals,  "  depends  upon  the  peculiar  modifica- 

b  Experimental  Researches,  p.  102.  The  application  of  a  vacuum  in  poisonous 
wounds  has  been  recommended  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  those  of  Dr. 
Parry  (Cases  ef  Tetanus  and  Canine  Hydrophobia),  but  its  effects  never  shown  so 
beautifully  as  by  Dr.  Barry.  He  recommends  that  the  cupping-glasses  should  be 
first  applied  for  an  hour;  that,  the  suppression  of  absorption  for  some  hours  being 
thus  ensured,  the  part  should  be  excised,  and  then  the  glasses  re-applied  to  remove 
any  portion  of  the  poison  that  may  remain,  for  the  vacuum  was  found  to  extract 
some  of  the  poison. 

'  See  the  translation,  by  Drs.  Hodgkin  and  Fisher,  of  Dr.  Edwards's  work, 
hereafter  quoted,  p.  401.  sq. 

d  Dissertalio  Anatomica  de  circulation  sanguinis  et  chyli  motu,  p.  76.  Fans, 

1651.  .. 

«  «  On  this  remarkable  difference  consult  T.  Fr/Lucr.  Albrecht,  Commentate 
(honoured  with  the  Royal  Prize)  in  qua  proponitur  rccensus  eorum  atimentor.  et 
medicaminum,  quibus,  sivc  lubo  alimentario  sini  ingcsta,  sive  communibus  corporis 
integumentis  applicata,  ingressus  in  systema  vasor.  sanguifcr.  aut  conccssus  a  naturo, 
aul  ncgatus  sit.    Gotting.  1806.  4to." 
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tion  of  their  vitality,  and  is  acribed  by  the  very  acute  Brugmans 
to  a  certain  vita  propria.1 

«  A  great  part  of  these  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  thoracic 
duct;  not,  however,  those  of  the  right  arm,  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  the  right  lung,  and  the  right  portion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  liver,  which  terminate  in  the  subclavian  vein  of  the  same 
side."  Many  other  connections  have  been  seen  between  absorb- 
ents and  veins.  Mr.  Bracy  Clarke  discovered  communications  in 
the  horse  between  the  thoracic  duct  and  lumbar  veins6,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  Steno,  Seiler,  Mertrud,  &c.  traced  lymphatic 
vessels  to  veins ;  Wepfer  traced  the  absorbents  of  the  broad 
ligaments  into  the  hypogastric  veins ;  Nuck,  those  of  the  arm 
into  the  lumbar  veins ;  Lobstein,  those  of  the  spleen  into  the 
vena  porta?  ;  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  like  many  before  them, 
have  propelled  mercury  into  the  vena  portae  by  absorbents  ;  Mr. 
Cruikshanks  long  ago  remarked,  that,  in  animals  destroyed  by 
violence,  the  lymphatics  about  the  spleen  and  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  in  peritoneal  inflammation  sometimes  the  lacteals, 
and  in  peripneumony  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  are  tinged 
with  blood,  though  no  extravasation  has  occurred,  and  there- 
fore he  believed  that  lymphatics  arise  from  the  internal  surface 
of  arteries  and  veins h  ;  the  connection  of  the  lymphatics  with 
the  veins,  in  the  four  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  has  of  late 
years  been  demonstrated  by  Lippi,  Fohmann,  and  Louth,  and 
in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Heidelberg  are  numerous  beau- 
tiful specimens,  showing  this  fact';  Lippi k  has  shown  that  the 
absorbents  of  the  abdomen  terminate  abundantly  in  the  branches 
of  the  vena  portae,  as  well  as  in  the  iliac,  spermatic,  renal,  lumbar 
veins,. &c.  in  the  venous  trunks,  and  in  the  veins  issuing  from 
conglobate  glands,  and  become  continuous  with  the  capillary 
veins ;  indeed,  that  many  terminate  in  the  very  pelvis  of  the 

"  Conr.  Jer.  Ontyd  (Prassidente  Seb.  Just.  Brugmans),  De  causa  absorptionis 
per  vasa  lymphalica.    Lugd.  Bat.  1795.  8vo.  p.  45. 

v.  Al.  Van  Hees,  Dc  causafunctionis  absorbenlis  systemalis  lymphalicu  ib.  1817. 
4to.  p.  38." 

*  Hees's  Cyclopesdia  :  Anatomy,  Veterinary. 
h  On  the  Absorbents,  p.  50. 

'  Mr.  Coulson's  edition  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  translation  of  Blumenbach's 
Manned  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  172. 

IUuslrazioni  fisiologiche  e  palhologiche  del  sistema  linfatico-chilifero  mediante 
la  scopcrta  di  un  gran  numero  di  communicazioni  di  esso  col  venoso,  par  Regolo 
Lippi.    Fircnze.  1825. 
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kidney.  These  terminations  explain  circumstances  which  have 
led  many  to  believe  in  absorption  by  veins,  and  even  by  veins 
only,  and  some  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  other  canals  between 
parts.  Such  are  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  fluids  taken 
into  the  stomach  are  discharged  by  urine :  the  existence  in  the 
urine,  but  not  in  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct,  of  certain 
articles  which  have  been  swallowed,  as  prussiate  of  potass :  and. 
the  existence  in  the  blood,  and  not  in  the  thoracic  duct,  of; 
others  :  and  again  the  detection  of  others  in  the  urine,  and  not  in 
the  blood,  saliva,  or  nasal  mucus. 1  In  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin's 
experiments,  among  a  variety  of  substances  taken,  coloured, 
odorous,  or  saline,  very  few  could  be  detected  in  the  chyle,, 
but  many  were  found  in  the  blood.  Raspail  says,  "  The  milk 
of  women  and  other  females  almost  always  contains  the  ve-v 
getable  juices  of  their  food  unchanged,  although  these  are. 
not  to  be  found,  I  suspect,  in  the  chyle ;  consequently,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  admit  that  unknown  connections  exist 
between  the  breasts  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  I 
should  say  the  same  respecting  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen."  m- 
Three  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  were  given  by  Dr.  Magendie  to- 
a  dog ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  blood  of  the  animal  had  a. 
decided  smell  of  alcohol;  the  lymph  (of  the  thoracic  duct)  had 
none.11 

Dr.  Magendie  relates  two  experiments  in  which  a  decoction  of 
nux  vomica,  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  produced  its 
usual  effects,  notwithstanding  the  thoracic  duct  was  tied  and 
ascertained  to  be  single.  In  fact,  Sir  Everard  Home,  many  years 
ago,  found  substances  to  be  taken  into  the  circulation  and  into  the 
urine  from  the  stomach,  though  the  thoracic  duct  was  tied.0  In 
a  similar  experiment,  instead  of  the  thoracic  duct  being  tied,  Dr. 
Magendie  separated  the  portion  of  intestine  containing  the  solution 
from  the  body,  except  in  one  artery  and  one  vein.  In  another 
experiment,  not  only  was  every  part  of  a  limb  separated  from  the 
body  except  the  large  artery  and  vein,  but  even  these  were 
cut  asunder,  quills  having  been  previously  introduced  into  them, 
and  fixed  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  and  yet  some  upas  plunged 
into  the  paw  of  the  animal  exerted  its  peculiar  influence,  which 
besides  was  suspended  and  permitted  at  pleasure  by  compress- 

1  Dr.  Wollaston,  Phil.  Trans.,  1811.  m  1.  c.  p.  357. 

»  Precis  de  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  202.  sq.  0  Phil.  Trans.  1811. 
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ing  or  liberating  the  vein  under  the  finger  and  thumb,  p  Dr.  Se- 
galas  cut  a  portion  of  living  intestine  from  the  rest  of  the 
canal,  and  passed  a  ligature  around  its  blood-vessels,  leaving  the 
absorbents  free,  and  introduced  a  solution  of  nux  vomica  for  an 
hour  without  ill  effect :  he  then  liberated  the  vein,  and  the 
animal  was  poisoned  in  six  minutes.  Dr.  Magendie  mentions 
the  following  experiments,  which,  if  to  be  depended  upon, 

p  When  the  poison  was  placed  in  a  wound,  it  might  contaminate  the  blood 
without  being  taken  up  by  absorbing  extremities  of  vessels ;  and,  if  Magendie  is 

..right  in  believing  that  fluids  soak  through  even  living  solids,  we  see  how  very 
readily  it  might  all  reach  the  blood.  It  is  universally  known,  that,  after  death, 
fluids  penetrate  through  the  various  textures  of  the  body; — the  aqueous  humour 
diminishes  in  the  eye,  which  consequently  becomes  flat,  the  intestines  near  the  gall- 
bladder become  yellow,  and  water  poured  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  exudes. 
(A.  Kaau,  Perspiratio  dicta  Hippocrati,  565.) — Hence,  especially  in  a  hot  atmo- 
sphere, if  the  examination  of  a  dead  subject  is  long  delayed,  parts  may  become  so 
dyed  with  imbibed  blood,  that  their  redness  may  be,  and  often  is,  mistaken  for 
nflammation.    (See  an  important  paper  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 

>>rol.  x. ;  also  the  more  recent  statements  in  Dr.  Andral's  Precis  d'Anat.  Pathologie, 
.  i.  p.  63.  sqq.) — Dr.  W.  Hunter  contended  that  this  imbibition  occurs  also  dur- 
ng  life,  although  not  in  the  case  of  blood-vessels,  and  others  admitted  it.  (Med. 

;  Commentaries.) — Dr.  Magendie  supports  the  same  opinion.  After  separating  a 
)lood-vessel  from  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and  laying  tincture  of  nux 
omica  upon  it,  the  animal  was  poisoned,  and  the  blood  within  tasted  bitter ;  ink, 
ilaced  in  the  pleura  of  a  young  dog,  dyed,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  pericardium, 
leart,  and  intercostal  muscles.  Dr.  Fodera  introduced  a  solution  of  prussiate 
>f  potass  into  the  pleura,  and  of  sulphate  of  iron  into  the  abdomen,  of  a  living 
.nimal,  when  the  two  fluids  became  blue  by  union  at  the  diaphragm,  in  five  or 

■  ix  minutes,  and  instantaneously  if  a  galvanic  current  was  established.  (Jour- 

|  icdde  Physiologie,  t.  iii.) — Still  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine  that 
be  natural  fluids  of  parts  penetrate  their  substance  during  life  and  in  a  sound 
onditiom  (See  Hewson's  arguments  against  transudation,  Experimental  In- 
wry,  p.  ii.)— Dr.  Magendie  found  absorption  (of  poisonous  matters,  for  example, 
pphed  to  surfaces)  greatly  impeded  on  rendering  the  vascular  system  turgid  by 
njecting  water  into  the  veins,  and  equally  accelerated  on  lessening  the  repletion 
y  blood-letting.  We  should  expect  that  the  greater  the  repletion  of  the  san- 
•umeous  system,  the  more  difficulty  must  the  contents  of  the  absorbents  have 
3  advance,and  v.  v.;  and  from  the  wise  arrangements  observed  in  every  function, 
'e  should  conceive,  that,  supposing  absorption  a  vital  action,  (as  I  cannot  but 
elieve  it  to  be,  as  soon  as  a  substance  has  fairly  entered  the  vessel  perhaps  by 
iere  physical  attraction,)  the  vessels  would  be  less  disposed  to  propel  their  con- 
mts  in  proportion  as  repletion  exists.  How  it  favours,  as  Dr.  Magendie  fancies, 
ie  idea  of  absorption  being  a  mere  imbibition  through  the  coats  of  the  absorbents, 
-  a  notion  unsupported  and  contradictory  to  established  facts,  —  I  cannot  see.' 
In  this  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Bostock,  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology, 
01. tt  p.  587.  sqq.)  J      *  bJ 
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would  perhaps  show  that  heterogenous  fluids  are  taken  up  by 
absorbents  running  to  veins  pretty  readily,  though  rejected  by 
the  lacteals  which  run  to  the  thoracic  duct.    In  the  horse,  the 
usual  contents  of  both  the  large  and  small  intestines  are  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  that  gradually  decreases  towards 
the  rectum,  and  is  therefore  absorbed  as  it  passes  along  the 
canal.     Now,  Flandrin,  having  collected  the  contents  of  the 
lacteals,  did  not  find  them  smell  like  this  intestinal  fluid,  whereas 
the  venous  blood  of  the  small  intestines  had  a  taste  distinctly 
herbaceous ;  that  of  the  caecum  a  sharp  taste,  and  a  slightly 
urinous  smell;  and  that  of  the  colon  the  same  qualities  in  a  more 
marked  degree :  the  blood  of  other  parts  presented  nothing  ana- 
logous.   Half  a  pound  of  assafcetida  dissolved  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  honey  was  given  to  a  hoi«se,  which  was  afterwards  fed  as 
usual,  and  killed  in  sixteen  hours.     The  smell  of  assafcetida 
was  perceptible  in  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  small  intestines, 
and  caecum;  but  not  in  the  arterial  blood,  nor  in  the  lymph. i 
But  similar  experiments,  with  opposite  results,  have  been  made  by 
others.  John  Hunter,  after  pouring  water  coloured  by  indigo  into 
the  peritoneum  of  an  animal,  saw  the  lymphatics  filled  with  a  blue 
fluid.    In  the  hands  of  MM.  Magendie,  Flandrin,  and  Dupuytren, 
this  experiment  likewise  has  failed.    Magendie  does,  however, 
allow,  that,  in  a  woman  who  died  with  a  collection  of  pus  in  the 
thigh,  the  surrounding  lymphatics  were  distended  with  pus  to  the 
size  of  a  crow's  quill;  — a  pretty  decisive  proof  that  lymphatics 
absorb,  as  the  lymphatics  are  not  said  to  have  been  diseased.  The 
absorbents  of  fish  have  no  valves  except  at  their  termination  in 
the  red  veins,  and  may  therefore  be  injected  from  the  principal 
trunks  :  the  injection  passes  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents 
in  numerous  streams,  and  especially  on  the  back,  if  the  skate  is 
employed ;  —  another  decisive  fact.    Peyer,  Fallopius,  and  Kerk- 
ring  saw  bile  in  lymphatics  about  the  liver.    Seiler,  Walter,  andl 
Lippi,  have  injected  absorbents  from  various  excretory  ducts. , 
Mr.  Kiernan  always  readily  injects  them,  and  sometimes  even  the 
thoracic  duct,  from  the  hepatic  ducts  of  the  liver.  Oudmann  andj 
Schreger  have  more  lately  made  many  experiments,  and  proved 
absorption  by  the  lymphatics,  though  they  have  not  proved  it  does 
not  take  place  also  by  veins.    Down  to  Boerhaave  and  Haller 
the  doctrine  that  the  lymphatics  absorb  was  maintained,  a~A 

i  Pricis  cle  Physiol.  1.  c.  t.  ii.  p.  267. 
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teds  first  seriously  attacked  by  Dr.  William  Hunter.  Dr.  Monro 
secundus  soon  afterwards  did  the  same,  and  commenced  a  very 
acrimonious  quarrel  with  Dr.  William  Hunter  for  the  honour  of 
priority  of  attack.  Dr.  Baillie  expressly  states,  that  Dr.  Hunter 
had  delivered  such  opinions  six  years  before  Dr.  Monro  professes 
to  have  made  his  discover}',  and  the  world  has  generally  given 
priority  to  Dr.  Hunter.  Dr.  Monro  had  also  an  equally  acri- 
monious dispute  with  Mr.  Hewson  for  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
of  the  lymphatics  in  fish,  but  the  Royal  Society  adjudged  Hewson 
the  Copley  medal  in  1769  for  the  discovery.  It  is  amusing  to 
reflect  that  the  very  doctrine,  for  the  honour  of  having  first 
attacked  which  so  much  violence  was  shown,  is  now  again  in 
high  favour  with  some  ;  and  that  Dr.  Monro  would  be  now  lauded 
had  he  shown  that  Dr.  Hunter  only  had  attacked  it.  John 
Hunter  deposited  various  fluids  in  the  intestines ;  but,  although 
he  found  manifest  traces  of  them  in  the  absorbents,  he  could 
discover  none  in  the  mesenteric  veins.  In  the  experiments  of 
Oudmann  and  Schreger,  substances  were  found  in  the  lympha- 
tics, and  not  in  the  veins. 

It  may  be  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  both  parties  were  inac- 
curate in  some  of  their  negative  observations. 

This  appears  certain  ; — 1.  That  the  lacteals  absorb  chyle;  and 
isually,  but  not  invariably,  nothing  else.  2.  That  the  lymphatics 
absorb  ;  and,  as  they  terminate  so  abundantly  in  veins,  and  a  lym- 
phatic running  to  a  minute  vein  has  just  the  same  right  to  be 
called  a  vein  as  a  lymphatic,  we  may  say  that  the  veins  absorb. 
5.  That  lymphatics  do  not  absorb  quite  indiscriminately;  and 
hose  which  run  to  veins,  perhaps,  absorb  more  indiscriminately 
:han  those  which  continue  on  as  lymphatics  and  run  to  absorbent 
janglia  or  glands. 

"  From  the  universal  existence  of  the  lymphatics,  and  espe- 
cially from  their  great  number  on  the  surface  capable  of  absorb- 
ng  fluids  from  without,  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  lymph 
nust  be  obvious ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  accurately  ex- 
imining  it  in  different  parts  of  a  subject ;  v.  c.  that  contained  in 
he  hepatic  or  splenic  lymphatics  is  perfectly  different  from  that 
n  the  uterine. 

"  We  will  enumerate  the  principal  fluids  which  are  continually 
ibsorbed  during  health,  to  say  nothing  of  many  different  kinds  of 
■ubstances  taken  up  during  disease.  There  is,  besides  the  chyle 
cparated  from  the  faeces  in  the  small  intestines,  the  halitus  of  the 
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cavities,  properly  so  called,  especially  that  of  the  fauces  and  of  all 
the  mucous  membranes,  the  more  watery  part  of  those  secreted  i 
fluids  which  are  retained  for  some  time  in  their  ducts,  v.  c.  in  the 
breast,  the  vesicuiae  seminales,  the  gall-bladder,  &c.  and  not  a 
small  portion  of  the  stillatitious  fluids  which  are  applied  to  the 
common  integuments. r 

"  The  solids,  after  performing  their  purpose  in  the  economy, 
insensibly  melt  away  and  are  absorbed,  as  is  proved  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  greater  part  of  the  thymus  gland  during  infancy, 
of  the  roots  of  the  first  teeth,  and  of  the  alveoli  after  the  second  i 
teeth  have  fallen  out.  The  constant  change  of  the  whole  osseous 
system,  arising  from  the  insensible  renovation  of  the  bony  matter,  I;  I 
of  which  we  have  treated  elsewhere  professedly \s,  may  also  be 
adduced. 

"  It  is  therefore  evident,  since  so  great  a  variety  of  matter 
is  absorbed,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  crude  or  improper 
allowed  to  enter  the  blood,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some 
peculiar  medium  to  previously  subact  and  assimilate  the  various 
substances. 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  chief  office  of  the  conglobate  glands,  which 
constitute  the  last  part  of  the  absorbent  system,  to  prevent  the  j 
ill  effects  upon  the  heart  of  the  improper  admixture  of  crude 
fluid 1  with  the  blood,  by  assimilating  the  extremely  various 
fluids  more  and  more  to  an  animal  nature,  by  retarding  their  ; 
motion,  and  perhaps  also  by  superadding  to  them  some  fresh- 
secreted  fluid." 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  information  given  us  by  | 
chemists :  — 

The  fluid  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  scarcely  differs 
from  milk.    It  is  opaque  and  white ;  without  smell ;  sweetish  and 

r  "  Consult,  among  others,  Valer.  Lud.  Brera,  Anatripsologia ;  fourth  edition.  I 
Pavia,  1799.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A.J.  Chrestien,  De  la  m&hode  iatroliptice.  Montpell.  1803.  8vo.  In  German, 
Gotting.  1813.  8vo." 

s  "  Decade  1.  Collection  of  the  crania  of  different  nations,  p.  27." 

'  "  If  we  consider  the  winding  course  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  and  assimilating  the  absorbed  fluids  before  their  admixture  with  the 
blood,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dreadful  symptoms,  such  as  palpitation,  con- 
vulsions, &c,  which  ensue  upon  the  artificial  infusion  of  a  minute  portion  of  any 
mild  fluid  into  the  blood,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  those  absorptions, 
which  Haller  (De  c.  h.  Fund.  vol.  i.  p.  281.  sq. )  endeavours  to  prove  are  accom- 
plished by  the  veins,  do  really  take  place  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  system." 
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alkaline;  and  separates,  like  the  blood,  into  a  solid  and  a  serous 
portion:  the  former  is  insoluble,  and  rises  to  the  surface  sometimes 
covered  with  an  oleaginous  layer.  It  contains  the  same  salts  as 
milk,  and  is  affected  by  re-agents  in  the  same  manner."  If  formed 
from  vegetable  food  only,  it  is  nearly  transparent,  may  be  kept 
weeks  or  even  months  without  putrefying,  and  affords  a  faintly  pink 
coagulum.  If  from  animal  food,  it  is  white  and  opaque,  begins 
to  putrefy  in  a  few  days,  affords  an  opaque  coagulum  which 
acquires  a  more  marked  pink  hue  by  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  throws  upon  its  surface  a  white  creamy  substance. 
The  former  gives  three  times  as  much  carbon  as  the  latter  ;  but 
the  latter,  being  so  much  richer  gives  much  more  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  heavy  fixed  oil,  when  subjected  to  the  destructive 
distillation." 

Chyle  collected  from  lacteals  is  whiter,  coagulates  less  per- 
fectly, or  not  ar all,  and  does  not  acquire  a  red  colour  by  ex- 
posure to  the  airy,  so  that  sanguification  proceeds  gradually 
as  the  chyle  passes  towards  the  left  subclavian  vein. 

Although  some  albumen  is  discovered  actually  in  the  duo- 
denum, and,  as  Dr.  Prout  allows,  even  in  the  stomach  if  animal 
food  has  been  taken,  and  some  fibrin  in  the  first  lacteals,  the 
contents  of  the  absorbents  are  found  to  possess  more  and  more 
of  these  substances  in  proportion  to  their  progress  towards 
the  left  subclavian  vein.  The  chyle  contains  a  certain  fatty 
matter,  which  is  considered  as  incipient  albumen,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  this  decreases,  does  the  quantity  of  fibrin  and  albumen 
increase. 

The  pink  colour,  acquired  by  the  coagulum  of  chyle  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  shows  the  use  of  the  lungs  in  san- 
guification. 

White  globules  exist  in  the  chyle  even  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  formation,  and  these  most  probably  it  is  that  become  co- 

u  Raspail,  1.  c.  p.  356. 

*  Dr.  Marcet,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vi.    His  observations  were  of  course 
made  upon  the  fluid  obtained  from  brutes.    Yet  MM.  Macaire  and  Marcet,  of 
Geneva,  say  that  the  chyle  as  well  as  the  blood  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  ani- 
.mals  is  identical  in  its  ultimate  analysis ;  that  whatever  food  an  animal  habitually 
^ats,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  the  chyle  and  blood. 
^There  is  less  nitrogen,  they  say,  in  chyle  than  in  blood.    Mim.  de  la  Soc.  de 
*Phys.  el  d'Hisl.  Nat.  dc  Geneve,  t.  v.  p.  389. 
r  Emmert,  Annates  dc  Chimie,  t.  lxxx. 

1  Dr.  Prout,  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.   1819.  p.  274. 
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loured  when  the  chyle  grows  pink  by  the  action  of  the  air.  There  \ 
are  also  much  larger  white  particles  in  the  chyle,  appearing  to 
be  formed  of  the  caseous-like  and  oily  principles,  and,  being  in- 
soluble in  the  serum,  naturally  assume  the  globular  form.  a 

Dr.Marcet  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  creamy 
matter  floating  in  the  serum  of  blood  occurs  most  frequently  when  | 
the  food  is  chiefly  animal,  and  when  therefore  rich  chyle  is  poured 
into  the  blood  faster  than  it  can  be  assimilated.  The  serum  at 
first  appears  milky ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  clear,  from  the 
creamy  matter  separating  and  rising  to  the  surface. 

The  coagulum  of  the  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  much  less 
firm  than  that  of  blood;  and  after  a  few  days,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  separate  vessel,  it  passes  almost  entirely  to  the  fluid  state.  I 
Vauquelin  regards  it  as  unfinished  fibrin,  something  between  al- 
bumen and  fibrin. 

I  once  saw  a  young  married  woman  whose  urine  contained  j 
very  large  coagula  of  chyle.    She  always  dined  at  noon.    In  the 
evening  the  coagula  were  white  ;  in  the  morning  pale  with  pink 
streaks.    After  fasting  twenty-four  hours  at  my  request,  the  coa-  If 
gula  still  appeared  in  the  urine,  extremely  pale,  and  showing  : 
more  pink  streaks:  and  this  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  others,  ( 
we  see,  have  found  chyle  and  lymph  to  grow  reddish  from  absti-  j 
nence  (p.  124.)    She  had  been  some  months  in  this  way,  was 
in  very  fair  health,  and  had  a  great  appetite,  and  perhaps  some 
other  general  symptoms  of  diabetes ;  but  there  was  no  sugar  in  J| 
the  urine.     Notwithstanding  the  fluid  discharged  seemed  to 
present  as  much  coagulum  as  it  did  urine,  the  quantity  of  chyle 
proved  on  drying  to  be  very  minute,  and  from  its  looseness  to 
have  been  extremely  distended  by  the  urine.    As  this  was  a 
state  of  disease,  I  draw  no  inference  from,  the  case  respecting  II 
the  time  necessary  for  the  change  of  chyle  to  blood.    She  would 
not  allow  me  to  take  any  blood  from  the  arm  for  observation. 

Similar  cases  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Proutb,  and  there  may  [j 
be  several  on  record0,  but  the  only  one  besides  of  which  I  have  read  j 
is  quoted  in  Shenkius.  "  I  saw,"  says  the  author  whom  he  quotes, 
(in  Castro  Itri,  Comitatus  Sundorum,)  "  a  young  man,  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  daily  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  depo-  It 
siting  a  white  substance  like  the  curd  of  milk,  sufficient  to  fill 

a  Dr.  Prout,  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.  1819.  p.  275. 
b  A  Treatise  on  Gravel,  &c.  2d  ed.  1825.  ( 
c  See  Ephem.,  Dec.  I.  aim.  i.  obs.89. 
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a  common  pot  de  chambre,  besides  the  urine  which  was  above 
it.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  not  experiencing  the  slightest  ill 
effect." d 

Lymph  from  the  hind  extremities  of  a  horse  was  found  by  Em- 
mert  to  be  white,  with  straw-coloured  globules,  to  contain  rather 
less  albumen,  to  coagulate  more  imperfectly,  and  become  less 
easily  red  on  exposure  to  air,  than  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
duct.e 

According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Tiedemann  andGmelin, 
the  chyle  has  no  fibrin,  so  as  scarcely  to  coagulate,  nor  any  red 
particles,  before  it  passes  through  the  mesenteric  glands ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  and  especially  after  it  is  mixed  with  the 
lymph  of  the  spleen,  —  a  fluid  abounding  with  them  and  fibrin, 
—  presents  both,  and  still  more  copiously  than  the  lymph  of  the 
extremities. 

No  fatty  matter  is  discoverable  in  the  lymph,  nor  indeed  in  the 
chyle  if  the  animal  fasts  or  takes  food  destitute  of  fat.  The  fatty 
matter  is  merely  diffused  through  the  chyle,  and  found  even  in 
the  blood  after  butter  has  been  eaten. 

Ligature  of  the  choledochus  they  found  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  and  red  particles,  and  to  diminish  that  of  fatty 
matter  in  the  chyle. 

Dr.  Prout  has  just  published  his  belief  in  something  like  the 
opinion  always  entertained  by  Blumenbach,  that  the  lymph,  on 
account  of  being  a  highly  animalised  fluid,  contributes  greatly  to 
the  formation  of  blood.  He  goes  farther  than  Blumenbach: 
yet  perhaps  Blumenbach's  opinion  may,  in  reality,  though  not 

Observat.  Med.  rariores,  lib.  iii.  obs.  27.  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
relates  an  example  of  ascites  in  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  where  the  fluid  accu- 
mulated was  of  a  chalky  white  colour,  had  pretty  nearly  the  smell,  taste,  and 
appearance  of  milk,  and  threw  up  good  cream  after  standing  a  night.  Between 
seven  and  eight  quarts  of  this  were  twice  removed  by  tapping.  Philos.  Mag., 
vol.  ix.  p.  168. 

Shenkius  is  generally  thought  a  credulous  collector  of  incredible  cases,  and 
no  doubt  some  of  his  histories  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  are  ridiculous.  But 
careful  modern  observation  discovers  facts  precisely  similar  to  the  greater  number 
that  he  has  collected.  I  might  have  doubted  the  history  just  related,  more  espe- 
cially the  good  health  of  the  patient,  had  not  the  case  of  the  woman  occurred  to 
me.  For  example,  he  gives  some  instances  of  black  urine  made  by  persons  in 
perfect  health,  and  Dr.  Marcet  has  published  two  such  (Transactions  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  vol.  xii.).  Dr.  Prout  showed  me  a  specimen  of 
urine  from  one  of  these,  and  a  specimen  of  blue  urine,  containing  indigo. 
See  also  Vauquelin,  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  lxxxi.  181. 
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in  words,  amount  to  his.  f   Dr.  Prout  conceives  that  "  a  sort  of |l 
digestion  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  fit  for  absorption  1 
and  future  appropriation  those  matters  that  have  been  already  assi-  I 
milated."   His  chief  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  —  1.  That,  if  the  |j 
contents  of  the  absorbents  were  really  and  wholly  excrementitious,  j; 
they  would  be  rejected,  and  not  poured  into  the  blood.  2.  If  they  | 
are  highly  animalised,  we  have  a  reason  for  their  admixture  with  1 
the  crude  chyle  before  it  is  poured  into  the  blood.    3.  Th_e  gra-  I 
dual  developement  of  the  staminal  principles  of  organised  bodies,  Ij 
by  repeated  organising  processes,  agrees  with  the  general  truth  I 
of  the  operations  of  nature  being  never  abrupt,  but  always  slow  I 
and  gradual ;  and  matters  already  assimilated  to  the  body  must  < 
be  better  adapted  for  its  immediate  use  than  the  imperfectly  as-  I 
similated  chyle.    4.  Many  animals  can  and  do  live  for  a  con-  I 
siderable  time  on  their  own  bodies." 

I  agree  entirely  in  these  reasons,  and  consider  it  a  great  mistake  I 
to  regard  the  lymph  as  a  collection  of  excrementitious  matters.  ■  II 

f  Blumenbach's  words  are,  —  "  Since  the  blood  is  a  peculiar  fluid,  various  f:  i 
means  are  required  to  assimilate  the  foreign  fluids  which  pass  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  We  must  remember  that  a  great  part  of  the  lymph  has  been  derived  from  H 
the  substance  of  the  viscera  and  other  soft  parts  formerly  secreted  from  the  blood,  j|- 
and  therefore  already  imbued  with  an  animal  nature."  {Inst.  Physiol,  §§446.  I 
448.) — Raspail  also  says, — "  Lymph  is  alcaline,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  as  j.. 
a  variety  of  chyle  or  colourless  blood."  p.  455. 

g  Bridgewaler  Treatise. 


Dr.  Magendie  denied  the  existence  of  lymphatics  in  nearly  all  birds,  but  has  i 
been  amply  refuted  by  Dr.  Louth  and  many  others.    Birds  have  few  lymphatic  p 
ganglia;  and  amphibia  and  fish  still  fewer  (Blumenbach's  Manual  of  Comp. 
Anat.  translated,  p.  174.)  ;  and  invertebrate  animals  have  no  lymphatic  vessels.  [! 
These,  therefore,  are  considered  a  refinement  of  organisation,  and  lymphatic  i 
ganglia  a  still  greater.    Professor  Miiller  of  Bonn  has  lately  discovered  in  the  V  j 
lymphatic  system,  under  the  skin  of  the  frog,  and  several  other  amphibia,  lymph- 
hearts,  pulsating  regularly,  though  not  simultaneously  either  with  each  other  j 
or  the  blood-heart,  and  destined  to  advance  the  lymph  in  its  vessels.  Phil. 
Tram.  1833. 


A  short  account  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  absorbent  system  may  be  accept-  j 
able  at  the  close  of  this  section. 

Hippocrates  knew  that  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  I  J 
canal  was  conveyed  by  certain  vessels  to  the  system.    Erasistratus  actually  saw  f  j 
the  lacteals  containing  chyle  —  opmpiaf,  yaXaxro;  TrAopEic    From  Galen  we  learn  j 
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that  they  were  known  also  to  Herophilus.    From  the  year  150  to  1622  no  ad- 
vance was  made,  except  that  in  1563  Eustachius  discovered  the  thoracic  duct,  but 
he  remained  ignorant  of  its  use.    In  1622,  Aselli  in  Italy  saw  the  lacteals  by 
.-hance,  when  demonstrating  the  recurrent  nerves  to  some  friends.  Thinking 
they  were  nerves,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  them ;  but,  soon  observing  that 
■hey  did  not  pursue  the  same  course  as  the  nerves,  and  "  astonished  at  the  novelty 
>f  the  thing,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  in  silence,"  while  all  the  circumstances  of 
he  controversy  and  quarrels  of  anatomists  passed  before  his  view.     He  had  by 
iance  been  reading  Costceus  on  this  subject  the  day  before,  and,  in  order  to  ex- 
imme  the  matter  further,  he  "took  a  sharp  scalpel  to  cut  one  of  those  chords, 
>ut  bad  scarcely  struck  it  when,"  he  continues,  «  I  perceived  a  liquor  white  as 
auk,  or  rather  like  cream,  to  leap  out.   At  this  sight,  I  could  not  contain  myself 
Jr  joy,  but,  turning  to  the  by-standers,  Alexander  Tadinus  and  the  senator  Sep- 
ihus,  I  cried  out  Evpwttt !  with  Archimedes,  and  at  the  same  time  invited  them 
J  look  at  so  rare  and  pleasing  a  spectacle,  with  the  novelty  of  which  they  were 
mch  moved.    But  I  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  it,  for  the  dog  now  ex- 
u-ed,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  at  the  same  instant  the  whole  of  that  astonishing 
ines  and  congeries  of  vessels,  losing  its  brilUant  whiteness,  that  fluid  being 
one  in  our  very  hands  and  almost  before  our  eyes,  so  evanished  and  disap- 
lared,  that  hardly  a  vestige  was  left  to  my  most  diligent  search."    The  next  day 
s  procured  another  dog,  but  could  not  discover  the  smallest  white  vessel.    '<  I 
>w,»  he  says,  with  the  same  admirable  ncaveti,  «  began  to  be  downcast  in  my 
>nd,  thinking  to  myself  that  what  had  been  observed  in  the  first  dog  must  be 
nked  among  those  rare  things  which,  according  to  Galen,  are  sometimes  seen 

anatomy."  At  length  he  recollected  that  the  dog  had  been  opened  »'  athirst 
.  UDfed'"  and  therefore  opened  a  third,  after  feeding  him  «  to  satiety."  «  Every 
•ng  was  now  more  manifest  and  brilliant  than  in  the  first  case."  He  gave  his 
hole  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  so  diligent  that  not  a  week,  or  certainly 
-t  a  month,  passed  without  a  living  dissection  of  dogs,  cats,  lambs,  hogs,  and 
WSJ  and  he  even  bought  a  horse,  and  opened  it  alive.    «  A  living  man,  which 

as.stratus  and  Herophilus  of  old  did  not  fear  to  anatomise,  I  confess  I  did  not 

Notwithstanding  this  discovery  of  distinct  chylous  vessels,  a  large  number  of 
,h  authorises  adhered  firmly  to  the  old  opinion  of  Galen,  that  they  were  only 

ThtT  Tu',  "  There  15  "0t  °ne  am0nS  the  d°ct°>-s,"  we  read  in  a  letter 
'  Bartho]ln>  written  at  Montpellier,  during  his  journey  to  Italy,  «  who 

enow  edges  the  lacteal  veins,  so  wedded  are  they  to  the  authority  of  Galen,  for 
'.dern  *»  TiT*  "  VT°  °™  *  f"cis'  and  &sreS™d  the  experiments  of  the 
tfan,;'  ,fIUn,Ucklly'  lle  did  not  *«*  the  lacteals  to  the  left  subclavian  vein, 
ar  uedthey  went  to  the  liver,  distributing  the  chyle  through  it  for  sanguifica- 
.  tins  organ,  according  to  the  established  doctrine,  receiving  the  chyle  from 
^  sentenc  arteries  and  veins  to  convert  it  into  blood. 

n  649,  Pecquet,  a  physician  at  Dieppe,  was  removing  the  heart  of  a  do- 
£  nofced  a  quantity  of  white  fluid  pouring  from  the  upper  cava  mixe°d 

JTfL  ght  he  had  °pencd  somc  stranSe  abscess »  a"d»  after 

e  fac  UP°"  T, ^  th°n  UP°"  an°ther' llC  coml)1'cssec'  the  mesentery 
°-  lacteals  were  full  of  chyle,  when  instantly  a  large  quantity  of  this  pourTd 

L 
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from  the  superior  cava.    He  traced  the  lacteals  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  liver  being  the  great  seat  of  ha?matosis. 

Of  course,  there  was  as  great  an  outcry  against  this  innovation  in  doctrine,  as  , 
there  had  been  against  the  existence  of  lacteals,  and  even  Harvey,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  could  not  at  once  loosen  himself  from  the  bonds  of,  R 
early  prejudice,  and  Thomas  Bartholin,  whose  eyes  had  always  been  open  to  im- 
provement in  medicine,  still  thought  that  perhaps  the  finer  parts  of  the  chyle  went  1 
by  the  new  ducts  to  the  chest,  «  while  the  grosser,  needing  a  larger  concoction,,  | 
enter  the  liver." 

About  eighty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Asellius,  Rudbeck,  professor  at.  1 
Upsal,  or  Thomas  Bartholin  who  was  professor  at  Copenhagen  and  son  of  Cas-  , 
par  Bartholin,  or  Joliff,  an  English  student,  discovered  the  lymphatics.11  Rud-  | 
beck  says,  he  first  happened  to  see  them  while  examining  the  hemorrhoidal  I 
vessels  of  a  dog,  Jan.  27.  1651.  He  published  in  1653.  Bartholin,  that  he| 
first  chanced  to  see  them  while  dissecting  a  dog,  Dec.  15.  1651,  but  did  notfc 
notice  them  particularly  till  Feb.  28.  1652.  He  published  in  1653.  As  to  I 
JolifF,  we  only  read  in  Glisson,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1652,  going  to, 
Cambridge  for  his  doctor's  •  degree,  he  showed  them  to  Glisson,  who  was  thenb 
professor  of  medicine.  Glisson  published  in  1 654 ;  Joliff  never  published,  and  jl 
probably  had  learnt  the  continental  discovery  while  travelling.  Bartholin  is  g 
thought  to  have  received  a  hint  of  Rudbeck's  discovery.  Haller  gives  the  dis-tf 
covery  to  Rudbeck. 


»  See  an  interesting  history  of  these  discoveries,  by  Dr.  Meigs,  Philadelphia), 
Journal,  1825.  No.  2.    New  series. 
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THE  BLOOD. 


The  fluid  into  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  converted,  is  blood. 
"The blood  is"  a  slightly  alcaline  fluid,  of  a  red  colour  ;  "  of  a 
peculiar  odour ;  its  taste  is  rather  saline  and  nauseous ;  its  tem- 
perature about  96°  of  Fahrenheit ;  it  is  glutinous  to  the  touch ; 
its  specific  gravity,  though  different  in  different  individuals,  may 
be  generally  estimated  as  1050,  water  being  1000."  Blood  from 
arteries  is  florid,  and  from  veins  of  a  dark  red  which  the  trans- 
lucence  of  the  venous  coats  renders  bluish  when  seen  through 
them :  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  said  by  Dr.  John 
Davy  to  be  1049,  and  of  the  latter  1051. «  «  When  fresh  drawn 
and  received  into  a  vessel,  it  exhibits  the  following  appear- 
ances  b :  — 

"  At  first,  especially  while  still  warm,  it  emits  a  vapour 
which,"  "if  collected  in  a  bell  glass,  forms  drops  resembling  dew, 
of  a  laatery  nature,  but  affording  a  nidorous  smell,  which  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals,  is  peculiar,  and 
truly  animal.  Much  of  this  watery  liquor  still  remains  united 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  blood,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  blood  "  "  begins  to  separate  into  two 
portions.  A  coagulum  is  first  formed,  from  the  surface  of  which 
exudes,  as  it  were,  a  fluid  of  a  yellowish  slightly  red  colour, 
denominated  serum :  the  more  abundantly  this  exudes,  the  greater 
is  the  contraction  of  the  glutinous  coagulum,  which  has  received 
the  appellations  of  crassamentum  ;  .and,  from  some  resemblance 
to  the  liver  in  colour  and  texture,  of  hepar  sanguineum  ;  of  pla- 
centa ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by 
the  serum,  of  insula." 

Some  have  thought  that  heat  is  evolved  during  its  coagula- 

1  Jourjud  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  iv. 
"  J.  Martin  Butt,  Be  spontanea  sanguinis  separations    Edin.  1760  8vo 

ZIT"  "  SrHf0rd'S  T!'emS'  V01-  *  J-  *  L'  Bader>  ******  circa 
wnguviem.    Argent.  1788.  8vo." 
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tionc;  others  have  denied  this. d   M.  Raspail  says  that  the  tem- 
perature falls.e 

"  The  crassamentum  may,  by  agitation  or  repeated  ablution, 
be  easily  separated  into  two  constituent  parts,  —  the  cruor,  which 
gave  to  the  blood  its  purple  colour  —  and  the  fibrin,  which  on 
washing  is  forsaken  by  the  cruor,  and  called,  from  its  greater 
solidity,  the  basis  of  the  crassamentum. 

"  Besides  the  watery  fluid  first  mentioned,  these  are  the  three 
constituents  of  the  blood,  viz.  the  serum,  the  cruor,  and  the 
fibrin,  of  each  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat  more  particu- 
larly. These,  however,  while  perfectly  recent,  and  in  possession 
of  their  native  heat,  are  intimately  mixed,  and  form  an  equable, 
homogeneous  fluid.  Their  relative  proportion  is  astonishingly  di- 
versified, according  to  age,  temperament,  diet,  and  similar  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  peculiar  health  of  each  individual." 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  a  well-formed  adult  is  estimated  by 
"  Allen,  Mullen,  and  Abildgaard,  at  little  more  than  8  pounds; 
by  Harvey,  at  9 ;  Borelli,  20 ;  Haller,  30 ;  Riolan,  40 ;  Hamberger, 
80;  and  Keil,  100.  The  former  are  evidently  nearer  the  truth." 
M.  Le  Canu  says,  that  the  quantity  of  its  water,  in  a  healthy  per- 
son, varies  from  853-135  to  778-625  "n  1000  parts,  and  the  medium 
quantity  is  greater  in  females  and  in  the  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment :  of  its  albumen,  from  78-270  to  57'890,  and  has  no  relation 
to  sex,  age,  or  temperament :  of  its  fibrin  dry,  from  1-360  to  2-236, 
is  the  greatest  in  the  young  or  middle-aged,  in  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  in  the  inflammatory  state  ;  least  in  the  phlegmatic 
temperament,  the  aged,  and  under  congestion  or  hemorrhage :  of 
its  globules,  from  148-450  to  68-349  —  being  the  most  remarkable 
variation  — is  greatest  in  males,  the  same  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  sixty,  much  greater  in  the  sanguineous  than  the 
phlegmatic  temperament,  and  much  less  after  losses  of  blood, 
which  do  not  affect  the  quantity  of  the  albumen.f 

c  Dr.  Gordon,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.    Scudamore,  An  Essay  on  the 

Shod,  1824.  p.  68.  sqq.  . 

d  Dr  J.  Davy,  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  iv.  1.  c.  p.  aoi. 

'  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1831.   In  various  diseases,  Dr.Clanny, 
of  Sunderland,  and  Dr.  Stevens,  have  found  the  salts  of  the  blood  exceedmgly 
deficient.    In  fevers,  the  proportion  of  water  increases  as  the  d.sease  advances, 
and  that  of  the  salts  diminishes  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  latter  stages,  the  ex- 
hibition of  neutral  salts  is  very  beneficial,  as  recommended  by  Boerhaave.  Uun- 
ham,  &c.  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Dr.  Steven, 
present  in  his  Observal.  on  the  healthy  and  diseased  Properties  of  the  Bloody  U 
don,  1832.     Dr.Priestley  remarked  that  different  specimens  of  blood  differed 
their  susceptibility  of  change  of  colour  from  air.    Ph.  Tr.  1776. 
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The  blood,  according  to  M.  Le  Canu,  consists  of  the  following 
constituents :  — 


Water  - 
Fibrin 

Albumen  - 
Colouring  matter 
Crystallisable  fatty  matter 
Oily  matter  - 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water 

Albumen  combined  with  soda  - 
Chloruret  of  sodium  and  potassium, 

alkaline   phosphate,   sulphate,  and 

sub-carbonates  - 
Subcarbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 

phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 

iron,  peroxide  of  iron 
Loss 


1  st  Analysis. 

2d  Analysis. 

780-145 
2-100 
6*5-090 

133-000 
2-430 
1-310 

786-590 

3-  565 

119-626 

4-  300 
2-270 

1-790 
1-265 

1-  920 

2-  010 

0,Q*TA 

O  O  IV 

7-304 

2-100 
2-400 

1-  414 

2-  586 

1000-000 

1000-000 

When  blood,  venous  or  arterial,  is  immediately  placed  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air  pump  *,  or  coagulates  in  the  air",  or  is  received 
Jfrom  a  vein  into  pure  hydrogen*,  it  emits  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
Some  acid  gas.  Professor  Brande  obtained  two  cubic  inches  from 
svery  ounce  of  blood;  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  less  than  half  a  cubic  inch 
rom  six  ounces.*  The  quantity  is  said  to  be  much  greater  after 
a  meal,  and  much  less  if  the  blood  is  buffy. 

E  Vogel,  Annates  de  C/iimie,  t.  xciii. 

h  Professor  Brande,  Phil.  Trans.  1818.  p.  181. 

VakL  S*yms>.London  Medi^  Gazette,  1834,  No.  xxviii.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
a-  1833,  No.  xxvi. 

k  Phil.  Trans.  1820.  p.  6.    1.  c.  p.  107. 

»,um™bach,  found>  in  m2>  that  a  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

nto  the  jugular  vein,  excited  palpitations,  drowsiness,  convulsions;  and,  if  the 
,  P     y  was  a  httle  increased,  even  death  ensued.    {Median.  Mblioth.  vol.  i. 

^C,;at,0bserved.the  »">•  effects  in  his  experiments.    {Journal  de 

crtms 'a  ,d  die"-  aSSm,°n  "  lnC°rreCt-    M  *  *****  *•  **** 

S  ltrt  rment :  if  Sl°Wly'  he  inf°rms  us  t,,at  "°  inconve- 
n ho.Y  S°me  an'ma,S  beM  the  inicction  of  e»°>™"s  quantities 

1  qq°    Dn  Blundtl  'nJcc^  five  drams  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  very 

L  3 
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Chevreul,  Lassaigne,  and  others  discover  a  yellow  colouring 
matter  like  that  of  the  bile  and  urine.  Dumas  and  Prevost  and 
others  discern  something  like  urea,  which  M.  Raspail  suggests  j 
may  be  the  effect  of  their  experiments,  as  Woehler  discovers  urea 
to  be  a  cyanite  of  ammonia,  and  capable  of  artificial  produc- 
tion by  passing  cyanogen  (bicarburet  of  nitrogen)  through  am- 

moniacal  gas.  . 

«  The  serum  is  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  chief  cause  of  the  viscidity 
of  the  blood,  and  easily  separable  by  art  into  different  constituent  j 
principles.    If  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  ISO0  Fahr.,  a  por-  j 
tion  is  converted  into  a  white  scissile  substance,  resembling 
boiled  white  of  egg,"  and  is  in  truth  albumen;  the  watery  por- 
tion which  remains  was  termed  serosity  by  Cullen,  and  contains 

various  substances. 

If  mixed  with  six  parts  of  cold  water,  serum  does  not  coagulate ; 

^Under  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  pile,  soda  collects  at  the 
negative  wire,  and  the  albumen  coagulates  at  the  positive  on, 
account,  M.  Raspail  says,  probably,  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
salts  and  also  of  the  water,  and  the  consequent  oxygenation  of 
every  thing  at  the  positive  pole,  where  the  oxygen  collects  ;  andf 


ll  .w  with  onlv  temporary  inconvenience,  and  subsequently  three  drams  of* 

l  65  sq  )  Nysten  has  established  that  many  gases  soluble  m  the  blood,  J 
LL  and  and  carbonic  acid,  may  be  thrown  into  the  circulating  system  m  «j 
We  quantity  without  serious  inconvenience;  while  danger  often  ensues  upoJ 
SoSon  of  those  which  are  sparingly  or  not  at  all  soluble  in  the  bloooJ 

(Mig  the  leeway,  if  about  15  grains  of  bile  are  rapidly  introduced  into  J 
cru^l  veilTf  I  ay;imal,  instant  death  occurs;  but,  if  slowly,  no  inconveniei ,J 
1    This  quantity  may  be  even  rapidly  injected  into  the  vena  port*  w.tboul 
results.    Th  s  quann ty      y  bafa    becRUSe  the  extreme  subJ 

injury,  and  so  ^^J"^      ^  of  i'ntroduction>  _  causes  the  complej 

5ST  Z££ i  and  solution  of  the  air,  before  it  reaches  3 

warm  water  is  introduced  (an  equal  quantity  of  bloodying  first  remo^ 
to  prevent  over  distension)  mere  debility  ensues  propionate  to  ti e qu»  JJ 
but  if  oils,  or  mucilages,  or  an  inert  impalpable  powder  are  j  c  ed  hfe  J 
once  destroyed  by  the  obstruction  of  the  m.nute  f^T*^  PoisJ 
artery.  (Magendie,  Journal  *  2*Mfe  t 
act  powerfully  if  injected  into  the  veins  ;  and,  as  will  pre sent  y 
rtiedJcines,  thus  introduced,  exert  their  specific  powers  on  the  d.fferent  ga 
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of  the  increase  of  temperature  attending  the  decomposition  of 
organised  bodies. 1 
M.  Le  Canu  gives  the  following  analysis  of  serum  :  — 


1st  Analysis. 

2d  Analysis. 

Water  - 

906-00 

901-00 

Albumen  - 

78-00 

81-20 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  water  and  al- 

cohol ... 

1-69 

2-05 

Albumen  combined  with  soda 

2-00 

2-55 

Crystallisable  fatty  matter 

1-20 

2-10 

Oily  matter  - 

1-00 

1-30 

Muco-extractive  matter 

joX tractive  matter  soiuuie  in.  ciicunoi  cinu 

acetate  of  soda  - 

Hvdrochlorate  of  soda  and  ootash 

\J  \J\J 

K.<30 

Sub-carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  and 

sulphate  of  potass  ... 

2-10 

2-00 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron, 

with  sub-carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 

0-91 

0-87 

Loss      -  - 

1-00 

1-61 

1000-00 

1000-00 

The  cruor  consists  of  globules ;  and  Mr.  Hewson  asserts  that 
they  have  a  nucleus  and  an  enveloping  coloured  portion.™  The 
nucleus  is  said  to  be  colourless:  perhaps  about  °f  an  mch. 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  globule  nearly  one  fourth  larger.11 
M.  Raspail  says,  that,  though  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  par- 
ticles are  different  in  different  species,  and  nearly  the  same  in  the 
same  individual,  they  still  vary  within  very  narrow  limits  in  in- 
dividuals, and  the  dimensions  in  even  the  same  drop  of  blood, 
especially  if  not  examined  immediately  that  the  blood  is  taken 
from  the  vessels.  In  man,  he  says,  they  are  from  to  of  a 
millimetre,  flat  and  circular.  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  believe  » 
that  the  internal  portion  is  spherical,  but  the  outer  or  vesicular,  as 
Hewson  noticed  p,  flattened.    The  inner  part,  according  to  these 

'  1.  C.  202. 

m  Experimental  Inquiries,  part.  3.  p.  1G.  1777. 

°  On  these  measurements  consult  Phil.  Trans.  1818.  Dr.  Young's  Medical 
Literature,  p.  .571.  sqq.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Annates  dc  Chimie,  Nov.  1821. 
Hodgkin  and  Lister,  Ph.  Mag.  Aug.  1827.    Particularly  M.  Raspail. 

0  I.e.  Hodgkin  and  Lister  find  no  nucleus. 

p  L  c.  p.  8.  sq.    Hewson  says,  tliat  dilution  with  water,  or  a  change  towards 

1  4 
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enquirers,  rolls  in  the  outer,  and,  in  the  ;  frog's  web  and  bat's  ; 
wing,  at  least,  the  whole  particle  is  carried,  steadily  balanced, 
in  the  current  of  blood,  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  oblique,  1 
sometimes  gently  turning  upon  itself,  and  lengthening  if  driven  : 
into  a  vessel  of  diameter  hardly  sufficient  for  its  admission ;  the 
old  assertion  of  Reichel  i  being  thus  corroborated.    Kalk,  Tre- 
viranus,  and  others  have  noticed  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  entire 
particles,  each  at  a  distance  from  the  other;  and  Professor  j 
Schultz  of  Berlin  has  confirmed  their  observations.  But  M.  Raspail 
considers  these  motions  as  accidental  and  mechanical  results,  such 
as  have  deceived  so  many  microscopic  investigators.    Mr.  Bauer 
says  he  has  discovered  a  third  set  of  smaller  colourless  glo-  | 
bules  in  the  blood,  -g^tf  of  an  inch  in  aiaraeter>  which  appear 
to  belong  to  the  fibrin,  and  are  accordingly  denominated  lymph  j 
globules ;  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  central  globule  of  | 
the  red  particles  is  the  same,  and  thus  really  fibrin.    Colourless  , 
globules  gradually  form  also  in  serum. '     The  globules  of  pus  I 
also  are  asserted  to  form  gradually,  and  it  to  be  originally  an 
homogeneous  fluid. 

The  globules  of  the  blood,  independent  of  their  covering  of  | 
red  substance,  M.  Raspail  regards  as  mere  particles  of  albumen 
not  dissolved  in  the  serum,  and,  after  proving  their  albuminous 
nature,  shows  how  albumen  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  con-  |j 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid  forms  minute,  spherical,  equal  glo- 
bules, in  proportion  as  the  decanted  acid  spontaneously  evapor- 
ates, scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  globules  of  the  blood.  I 
One  takes  breath  while  reading  M.  Raspail,  after  the  strange 
and  varying  statements  of  so  many  experimenters,  especially  of 
those  who  use  microscopes. 


putrefaction,  makes  the  vesicles  globular,  and  that  farther  putrefaction  breaks  them 
down.  The  effects  of  dilution  with  water  are,  according  to  Raspail,  extensmn, 
sometimes  spherical,  sometimes  elliptic,  and  at  length  complete  solution. 

i  G.  Chr.  Reichel,  Be  sanguine  ejusque  motu  expertmenia.  Lips.  1767. 
p  27.  fig.  3.  g.  g. 

'  Phil.  Trans.  1819.  p.  2.  sq.  The  globules  of  milk,  healthy  pus,  and  chyle, 
in  different  animals,  are  said  by  Prevost  and  Dumas  to  be  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  :  and  likewise  those  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  albumen,  when  co- 
agulated, for  particles,  we  are  told,  are  not  previously  seen  in  it.  But  Dr.  Ho  g- 
kin  finds  the  particles  of  pus  to  be  quite  irregular  in  size  and  figure,  and  those  o 
milk,  though  globules,  to  be  some  twice,  some  only  one  tenth,  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  blood.  Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  1827,  and  translation  of  Dr.  Edwar 
work.    I  shall  refer  to  M.  Raspail  in  the  proper  place. 
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If  arterial  blood  is  exposed  to  ammoniacal  gas,  it  becomes  of 
a  cherry  red  ;  if  to  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  the  deutoxide  of 
azote,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  of  a  violet  red  ;  if  to  carbonic 
acid,  though  covered  by  two  inches  depth  of  serum s,  azote,  hy- 
drogen, or  protoxide  of  azote,  of  a  brown  red;  if  to  arseniuretted 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  of  a  deep  violet  inclining  to  a  greenish 
brown  ;  if  to  hydrochloric  gas,  of  a  chestnut  brown;  if  to  sulphu- 
reous gas,  of  a  blackish  brown  ;  and  if  to  chlorine,  of  a  blackish 
brown  inclining  to  a  greenish  white.'  These  gases  are  of  course 
partly  absorbed  or  decomposed.  The  dark  colour  produced  in 
arterial  blood  by  carbonic  acid  or  azotic  gas  takes  place  if  blood 
is  placed  in  vacuo",  though  less  rapidly  and  deeply  than  if  ex- 
posed to  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  vacuo,  though  covered  by  two 
inches  and  a  half  of  serum.x  Arterial  blood  extravasated  or  in- 
cluded between  two  ligatures  in  an  artery1,  nay,  left  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  gradually  acquires  the  same  dark  colour,  and  no  oxygen 
will  afterwards  render  it  scarlet.  Acids,  if  stronger  than  just 
enough  to  neutralise  a  weak  salt,  and  alcalies,  darken  arterial 
blood.  If  deprived  of  all  saline  matter  by  washing,  the  reddest 
clot  of  blood  becomes  black,  and  will  not  grow  florid  by  oxygen: 
whereas  if  saline  matter  is  added,  it  becomes  florid,  even  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.2 

Venous  blood  acquires  a  florid  colour  by  exposure  to  oxygen 
)r  atmospheric  air  (and  it  does  so  even  when  covered  by  a  blad- 
der, provided  this  is  moistened  a),  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed, 
md  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  gas  disappears,  and  this  the 
nore  if  the  temperature  is  high.b  If  exposed  to  nitrous  oxide,  it 
becomes  of  a  brighter  purple,  and  much  of  the  gas  is  absorbed ; 
:arbonic  acid  gas  renders  it  darker,  and  is  a  little  absorbed  : 
litrogen  and  hydrogen  have  the  same  effect.  Electricity  blackens 
he  blood,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  the  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  other  poisons,  though  floating  only  in  the  air.  Putre- 
action  makes  the  blood  dark.    Alcaline  and  some  other  neutral 

'  Dr.  Priestley,  Ph.  Tr.  1776. 
1  Raspail,  1.  c.  p.  361. 

Beccaria,  who  experimented  at  the  request  of  Cigna.    Misc.  Taiir.  1. 1 
x  Dr.  Priestley. 

y  Hunter,  On  the  Blood,  p.  65.  sq. 
1  Dr.  Stevens. 

A  layer  of  serum  or  milk  does  not  prevent  this  change  of  colour,  while  a 
ayer  of  water,  saliva,  and  every  other  animal  fluid,  or  oil,  does.     Dr.  Priestley. 
b  Dr.  Stevens. 
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salts,  make  venous  blood  florid0;  and  this,  if  added  in  consider- 
able quantities,  even  when  the  blood  is  exposed,  not  to  oxygen 
or  air,  but  to  a  blackening  gas. 

Dr.  Stevens  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  is  really  black,  and  acquires  redness  only  by  the  action 
of  the  salts  upon  the  hematosine ;  and  that  venous  blood  is  of  a  dark 
red  through  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  but  for  the  salts 
would  be  black.    If  blood  is  black  from  want  of  salts,  very  little 
of  them  will  make  it  florid ;  if  it  is  black  from  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  azote,  &c,  the  quantity  of  salts  requisite  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  blackening  agent.  Oxygen  in- 
directly renders  blood  florid,  by  removing  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  thus  allowing  the  salts  of  the  serum  to  brighten  it ;  for  if ' 
these  are  washed  away,  Ave  see  that  oxygen  has  no  effect,  and  we 
see  that  in  proportion  to  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  is  carbonic  I 
acid  evolved.    The  same  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place  | 
in  hydrogen,  and  the  blood  remains  black ;  but  then  hydrogen  fj 
blackens  blood  as  well  as  carbonic  acid.  It  is  possible  that  oxygen 
may  have  the  property  of  making  blood  florid,  just  as  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  have  to  make  it  dark.    But  if  it  have, 
still  it  does  not  make  the  blood  florid  unless  salts  be  present,^ 
and  carbonic  acid  always  appears  ;  and  when  blood  is  darkened  by! 
putrefaction,  so  that  air  will  not  make  it  florid,  the  addition  ofl 
most  neutral  salts  instantly  brightens  it.    Such  are  the  state*  I 
ments  of  Dr.  Stevens. 

Berzelius  finds  the  colouring  particles  only  concerned  in  these  j 
changes.    Prevost  and  Dumas  found  more  fibrin  and  red  parti-J 
cles  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood;  and  the  venous  must  contain* 
a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  arterial  an  abun-lj 
dance  of  oxygen:  Macaire  and  Marcet,  on  ultimate  analysis,* 
find  about  five  per  cent  more  oxygen  in  arterial,  and  five  peril 
cent  more  carbon  in  venous,  blood.  d 

'  It  is  in  the  red  covering  of  the  particles,  or  hematosine,  as  the 
colouring  matter  is  now  called,  that  the  iron  of  the  blood  exists. 
Berzelius  informs  us  that  serum,  although  able  to  dissolve  aj 
small  portion  of  the  oxides,  not  indeed  of  the  phosphates,  oil 
iron,  does  not  acquire  a  red  colour  by  their  addition,  and  that 
he  has  never  discovered  iron  nor  lime  in  the  entire  blood,  aH 
though  both  are  so  abundant  in  its  ashes.    He  concludes  that 

i  Boyle,  Ph.  Tr.  1666-7.  Ilaller,  El.  Phys.  lib.  v.  1757.  Hewson,  Ph.  M 
1770.  Dr.  Priestley,  Ph.  Tr.  1776.  He  adds  that  the  urine  makes  blood  Hon  | 
because  of  its  saline  nature.    Dr.  Stevens,  more  minutely,  1.  e.  1832. 

•i  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  Pfiys.  ct  d'Hist.  tfdt.  de  Gcnhe,  t.  v.  p.  400. 
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the  blood  contains  the  elements  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  of  lime, 
md  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  also  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
united  in  a  manner  different  from  their  combination  in  the  salts. 
M.  Raspail,  seven  years  ago,  showed  that  certain  coagulable  sub- 
stances will  protect  a  metal  from  the  strongest  re-agent  —  that 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  the  salts  of  iron  will  afford  no  signs  of  the 
metal  till  some  days  after  it  has  been  placed  in  acidulated  ferro- 
chyazate  of  potass.  Rose  obtained  the  same  result  on  mixing 
albumen  or  gelatine  with  peroxide  of  iron.  But  Dr.  Engelhart 
has  shown  iron  to  exist  in  blood,  by  the  usual  liquid  tests,  after 
passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  red  particles. e 

"  The  last  constituent  principle  of  the  blood  to  be  noticed,  is 
the  plastic  lymph,  formerly  confounded  with  the  serum.  This  has 
.been  called  the  basis  of  the  crassamentum,  the  glutinous  part,  the 
fibre  or  fibrous  matter  of  the  blood."    It  is  now  termed  fibrin. 

"It  is  properly  denominated  plastic,  because  it  affords  the  chief 
materials  from  which  the  similar  parts,  especially  the  muscles,  are 
immediately  produced ;  nourishes  the  body  throughout  life;  re- 
pairs wounds  and  fractures  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  fills  up 
the  arese  of  large  blood-vessels  when  divided f;  and  forms  those 
concretions  which  accompany  inflammations  k,  and  that  remark- 
tble  deciduous  membrane  found  in  the  recently  impregnated 
uterus  for  the  attachment  of  the  ovum." 

We  will  now  consider  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  more 
minutely. 

Blood  coagulates  when  it  has  escaped  from  the  body,  whether 
warm  or  cold,  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo,  diluted  within  certain  limits 
or  undiluted,  at  rest  or  in  motion.  Within  the  vessels,  rest,  which 
causes  a  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the  motionless  portion 
and  the  general  mass,  always  disposes  it  to  coagulate.    Yet  its 

c  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  1827.  Engelhart's  Essay- 
obtained  the  prize  at  Gottingen  in  1825. 

"  T.  F.  D.  Jones,  On  the  process  employed  by  nature  in  suppressing  the  he- 
morrhage from  divided  &c.  arteries.  London.  1805.  8vo.  Translated  into 
German,  and  supplied  with  notes  by  G.  Spangenberg.  Hanov.  1813.  8vo." 

r  "  Such  are  those  spurious  membranes  found  exuded  on  the  surface  of  inflamed 
viscera,  v.  c.  those  cellular  connections  between  the  lungs  and  pleura  after 
pcnpnetimony,  and  the  tubes  observed  within  the  bronchia  after  croup  ;  such  also 
are  those  artificial  ones,  called,  from  their  inventor,  Ituyschian,  and  made  by 
stirring  fresh  blood  about  with  a  stick."  Although  they  arc  fibrinous,  they  contain 
»  fluid  in  their  cells  that  is  albuminous. 
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coagulation,  after  escape  from  the  body,  is  said  to  be  accele- 
rated by  motion,  a  high  temperature,  and  a  vessel  calculated  to 
preserve  its  temperature,  by  a  vacuum,  and  by  the  stream  from 
the  blood-vessel  being  slow,  and  vice  versa:  in  short,  by  every  cir- 
cumstance which  favours  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved;  this 
being  evolved  during  the  coagulation,  and  ceasing  to  escape 
when  the  coagulation  is  complete.11  Galvanism  and  oxygen  gas 
raise  its  temperature  and  hasten  coagulation,  while  carbonic  acid 
gas,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  have  the  opposite  effects.  Dilute  mi- 
neral acids  coagulate  the  blood:  alcalies  and  their  carbonates 
retain  it  fluid. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  ascribed  by  J.  Hunter  to  its 
life  1 ;  by  Mr.  Thackrah  k,  on  the  contrary,  to  its  death,  as  the  111 
separation  of  a  portion  from  the  mass,  by  escape  from  a  vessel,  is  1 1 
likely  to  kill  it  if  alive  ;  as  every  change  likely  to  impair  life! 
promotes  coagulation,  for  example,  debility,  fainting;  and  as 
blood  frozen,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  killed  if  alive,  and  againi 
thawed,  instantly  coagulates.    But  the  coagulation  appears,  inl 
most  instances,  if  Sir  C.  Scudamore's  experiments  be  accurate,™ 
though  others  have  not  found  the   same  results ],  attributablell 
merely  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  as  coagulated  bloodll 
or  fibrin  (and  the  coagulated  part  of  effused  blood  is  fibrin)! 
becomes  vascular,  one  can  hardly,  if  the  fluid  is  alive,  regard  at 
coagulum  as  necessarily  dead. 

Large  quantities  of  blood  are  found  fluid  in  every  dead  body,> 
showing  that  simple  loss  of  vitality  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  coa-| 
gulation.  Indeed,  the  blood  of  the  various  parts  of  the  heart  andl 
vessels  is  found,  most  frequently,  in  opposite  states,  fluid  in  onel 
part,  coagulated  in  another;  yet  it  is  all  equally  dead.  From  all! 
these  contradictory  circumstances,  I  regard  the  coagulation  of  the  I 
blood  as  quite  unconnected  with  its  vitality  or  lifelessness,  andasl 
entirely  a  chemical  result.  That  it,  however,  is  influenced  by  thel 
vital  properties  of  the  containing  vessels  is  possible,  but  thesel 
may  operate  upon  the  blood,  in  this  respect,  as  a  mere  chemical! 
compound;  and  even,  if  it  be  alive,  and  they  influence  its  life,! 
still  the  influence,  as  far  as  respects  coagulation,  may  in  effectl 
be  chemical. 

h  Scudamore,  1.  c.  1  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  &c. 

^  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Blood.     By  C.  Turner  Tliack 
rah.    London,  1819. 

1  Dr.  Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  1827.  p.  638. 
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The  blood  generally  coagulates  in  the  living  body  on  escaping 
rom  its  vessels,  and  even  in  its  vessels  if  its  motion  be  prevented 
y  ligatures ;  and  when  it  does  not,  its  subsequent  escape  from 
he  body  almost  always  produces  instant  coagulation.™  It  almost 
lu  ays  coagulates  also  in  the  vessels  running  through  healthy  parts 
3  others  in  a  state  of  mortification,  and  in  large  vessels  adjoining 
pulmonary  abscess ;  in  which  cases,  the  final  cause  or  purpose 
-  prevention  of  haemorrhage,  is  evident.  The  efficient  cause, 
owever,  in  all  these  examples,  is  unknown.  In  all,  the  blood  is 
till  in  contact  with  living  parts :  in  the  last  two,  it  is  perhaps  not 
t  rest  till  it  coagulates.  J.  Hunter,  after  mentioning  that  in  a 
lortification  of  the  foot  and  leg  he  found  the  crural  and  iliac 
rteries  completely  filled  with  strongly  coagulated  blood,  adds, 
lat  this  could  not  have  arisen  from  rest,  because  the  same  thing 
ught  then  to  happen  in  amputation,  or  in  any  case  where  the 
irger  vessels  are  tied  up.°  Besides,  coagulation  after  extrava- 
ltion,  or  when  a  quantity  is  included  in  a  vessel  between  two 
gatures,  is  not  an  invariable  occurrence. 

These  facts,  in  addition  to  those  stated  above,  show  that 
uidity  or  coagulation  is  not  dependent  on  the  simple  presence  or 

osence  of  vitality.  Whatever  connection  coagulation  out  of  the 
ody  may  have  with  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  there  is  no 
•oof  of  it  in  the  case  of  internal  coagulation. 

!  Some  have  imagined  the  globules  to  be  not  only  endowed, 
rough  vitality,  with  spontaneous  motion,  but  with  repulsion, 
hich  ceases  with  life,  and  thus  by  their  death  to  run  together 
d  produce  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation.  But  M.  Raspail 
intends,  as  we  have  noticed,  that  such  spontaneous  motion  is  a 
icroscopic  accident,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  organised,  they 
e  merely  minute  precipitations  of  albumen  ;  and  he  shows  that, 
lien  the  blood  coagulates,  the  globules  are  seen  under  the  mi- 
oscope  enveloped  in  the  coagulum,  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
mere  union  of  them.  He  asserts,  that  fibrin  and  albumen  are 
entical,  and  that  the  fibrin  is  preserved  liquid  by  the  alcalies  of 
e  blood,  —  soda  and  ammonia ;  which,  if  they  become  saturated 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  which  forms  in 
ood  when  exposed  to  the  air,  can  no  longer  act  as  a  solvent, 

m  J.  Hunter  mentions  the  coagulation  of  blood  let  out  from  the  tunica  va- 
.  iahs,  in  which  it  had  lain  fluid  sixty-five  days  after  a  wound.    On  the  Bloody 

'  "  L  c.  p.  23. 
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and  the  fibrin  accordingly  coagulates.0    The  escape  of  the  am-  I 
monia  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  blood  aug- 
ments this  effect,  and  blood  coagulates  the  sooner  in  proportion 
as  it  is  less  watery.    Coagulation  within  the  blood-vessels  he  I 
regards  as  produced  by  the  escape  of  some  of  the  water  of  the  I 
blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.    Some  glutinous  saps,  as 
that  of  the  chara  hispida  (stone-wort),  coagulate,  like  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  milk,  and  they  all  have  albumen  in  the  state  of  globular 
precipitation  and  solution,  have  the  same  salts,  and  their  coagu- 
lation ceases  when  the  solvent  of  the  albumen  is  saturated,  eva- 
porated, or  weakened.    In  sap,  the  solvent  is  acetic  acid.P 

The  fibrin  may  be  separated  from  the  red  particles  by  agitation, 
and  in  inflammatory  diseases  it  very  frequently  separates  when 
drawn.  Some  conceive,  that  in  health  the  cruor  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  fibrin  than  for  the  serum,  and  therefore  unites  with  it  in  prefer- 
ence.    But  to  suppose  any  affinity  of  the  red  particles  for  either 
the  fibrin  or  the  serum  is  erroneous.    Leeuwenhoek  and  Hart-j 
soeker  long  since  proved  that  serum  merely  suspends  them;  forif,| 
when  separated,  they  are  triturated  in  some  serum,  part  of  themj 
is  taken  up  and  the  serum  assumes  a  red  colour;  but,  if  the  fluid} 
is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  cylindrical  glass,  they  slowly  precipitate) 
themselves  to  the  bottom,  and  the  serum  above  becomes  clearf 
as  before.    When  blood  is  drawn,  the  serum  easily  separates  onj 
the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.    But  the  fibrin  coagulates  before* 
the  colouring  particles  have  time  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  enJ 
tangling  them  acquires  a  red  colour,  forming  the  crassamentumj 
if,  however,  the  fibrin  coagulates  slowly  and  is  thinner  q,  as  m  thij 
phlogistic  diathesis  and  pregnancy,  the  greater  specific  gravity  d 
the  cruor  detaches  it  very  considerably  from  the  fibrin,  whicU 
remains  colourless  above,  constituting  what  is  called  the  inflamj 
matory  coat,  crust,  or  buff.    Berzelius  even  believes  the  fibn] 
to  be  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  serum,  while  the  cruor  is  sirapjj 
suspended  in  this  solution.    In  the  phlogistic  diathesis  both  thj 
fibrin  and  the  serum  are  more  abundant,  and  the  blood  lighter.  J 
Thinness  of  the  blood  and  a  disposition  to  slow  coagulatioi 

•  Dr.  Proutalso  says,  «  A  portion  of  soda  is  requisite  to  preserve  .the  >vca 
alcaline  condition,  essential  to  the  fluidity  of  the  blood."  1.  c  p.  496. 

'  HeJson.ExpLiental  Engmnes  into  the  Blood,  and  the  Lymphatic  ft* 

P.  1.  p.  45.  sq.  , 
r  Seudamore,  1.  c. 
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generally  co-exist.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  greatly  affects 
the  rate  of  coagulation,  so  that  one  portion  of  the  same  blood 
coagulates  slowly  that  is  drawn  quickly,  and  another  quickly  that 
is  drawn  slowly. 

The  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat  does  not  arise  from  the 
slow  coagulation,  though  increased  by  it ;  because,  of  two  por- 
:ions  of  the  same  blood,  one  has  afforded  no  buffy  coat,  although 
t  remained  fluid  at  least  ten  minutes  after  the  buffy  coat  began 
:o  be  formed  on  the  others,  proving,  too,  if  the  buffy  coat  arise 
Tom  thinness  of  the  fibrin,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Hewson's  ex-. 
Deriments,  the  red  particles  continuing  of  their  usual  weight,  that 
ilow  coagulation  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  mere  thinness  of 
he  blood,  though  generally  connected  and  proportional  with  it. 
Sfet  rapid  coagulation,  by  means  of  a  slow  stream  when  the  blood 
s  thin,  may  prevent  the  buffy  coat,  by  not  allowing  time  for  the 
lifference  in  the  weight  of  the  fibrin  and  red  particles  to  have 
jffect.  Stirring  such  blood,  or  receiving  it  into  a  shallow  vessel, 
las  the  same  consequence,  and  the  slower  the  coagulation  of  thin 
)lood,  occasioned,  for  instance,  by  rapid  bleeding,  the  greater  will 
>e  the  buffy  coat. 

If  one  portion  of  the  same  blood  is  received  into  a  shallow,  and 
mother  into  a  deep  vessel,  the  coagulum  of  the  former  is  looser 
ind  spongy,  and  the  quantity  of  separated  serum  less. 

The  different  cups  of  blood  drawn  in  an  inflammatory  disease 
nay  vary  as  to  the  buffy  coat,  according  to  accidental  variations 
n  the  stream ;  but  generally  it  is  the  first  cup  that  abounds  in 
mff,  and  the  last  frequently  has  none.  This  occurs  when  there 
s  no  difference  in  the  stream.1  Therefore,  if  the  buff  arise  from 
hinness  of  the  fibrin,  we  must  conclude  with  Hewson u  that  its 
[ualities  may  be  changed  even  during  bleeding.  Sir  C.  Scuda- 
nore  finds  much  more  fibrin  in  buffy  blood  ;  and,  consequently, 
hat  not  merely  the  thinness,  as  Hewson  observed,  but  the  quan- 
ity,  of  fibrin  may  vary  during  the  flow  of  blood. x 

The  greater  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  intensity  of  the 
nflammation,  the  firmer  is  the  coagulum  of  fibrin  and  the  more 
nipped  its  appearance. 

Sir  C.  Scudamore  did  not  find  a  buffy  coat  in  blood  drawn  im- 
nediately  after  violent  exercise. 


n  Hewson,  1.  c.  p.  90. 
u  1.  c.  p.  56.  sqq. 


'  1.  c.  p.  52.  sqq. 
*  1.  c.  p.  96. 
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Fibrin  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  whitish,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  acids,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  long  applied;  coagu- 
lates, as  already  said,  when  separated  from  the  body ;  dries  hard, 
brittle,  and  semitransparent. 

Albumen  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  colourless,  soluble  in  water, 
and  coagulates  by  a  temperature  of  150°,  by  pure  potass,  the 
mineral  acids,  tannin,  and  many  metallic  salts,  especially  by  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  by  prussiate  of  potass  if  a  little  dilute 
acid  is  previously  mixed  with  it.  Acetic  and  some  other  acids 
dissolve  it,  and  even  render  it  to  a  certain  point  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  boiling  water,  according  to  M.Raspail;  who  also,  under 
the  microscope,  discovers  albumen  to  consist  of  two  substances, 
the  one  an  insoluble  and  organised  tissue,  the  other  a  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  cells  of  this,  y  The  insoluble  portion,  however, 
forms  gradually  only,  and  in  fresh  eggs  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  soluble;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  woody 
fibres  of  vegetables,  that  gradually  form  from  a  gum.  Dr.  Wol-  F 
laston  stated,  that  the  soda  of  albumen  prevents  it  from  all  coagu- 
lating by  heat,  and  the  addition  of  an  acid,  by  neutralizing  the 
alcali,  renders  it  completely  coagulable.2  Raspail  says1,  «  alcaline 
solutions,  even  alcaline  carbonates,"  prevent  heat  from  coagulat- 
ing albumen.    Mr.  Brande  thinks  it  liquid  only  through  alcali." 

Chemists  all  allow  that  fibrin,  albumen,  and  colouring  matter 
afford,  on  decomposition,  the  same  saline  and  gaseous  products. 
Berzelius  views  them  all  three  as  modifications  of  the  same  sub- 
Stance.  Albumen  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  j 
fibrin,  and  has  sulphur  for  a  constituent  part,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  detected  while  the  albumen  is  entire,  any  more  than 
the  iron  while  the  cruor  is  entire.  The  chief  differences  between 
the  colouring  matter  and  fibrin  are,  colour  ;  the  spontaneous  co- 
agulation of  fibrin  at  all  temperatures,  while  the  colouring  matter 
may  be  dried  without  losing  its  solubility  in  water  and  becomes 
insoluble  only  at  a  certain  temperature;  and  the  peculiarity  in 
the  latter  of  not  diminishing  in  volume  like  fibrin  during  exsic- 
cation. According  to  most  chemists,  albumen  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  ;  and  its  only  character  of  distinction  from  fibrin 
is,  that  it  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  but  requires  a  high 
temperature  or  some  chemical  agent.  M.  Raspail  maintains  that 
albumen  and  fibrin  are  identical;  and  that  the  slight  differences 


y  Hewson,  1.  c.  p.  191.  sqq. 
a  Hewson,  1.  c.  p.  198. 


2  Ph.  Tr.  1811. 
b  Pit.  Tr.  1809. 
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between  the  two  are  referable  to  the  natural  and  adventitious 
Baits  of  albumen,  varying  according  to  the  organs  from  which  it 
is  obtained.  The  following  results  are  given  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard,  in  regard  to  them  and  gelatine :  — 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 

Gelatine      -       -        -    47-881        7-924  27-207  16-998 

Albumen     -       -       -    52-883       7-540  23-872  15-705 

Fibrin       -       "         -    53-360       7-021  12-685  19-934 

Besides  which,  they,  as  well  as  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
ilood,  contain  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 

We  formerly  saw  that  Dr.  Prout  is  of  opinion,  at  present,  that 
vhen  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  united,  it  is  in  the  form  of 
ictual  water,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  unazotised  vegetable 
lodies,  one  atom  of  carbon  being  united  with  one  of  water. 
*ow  M.  Raspail  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  the  nitrogen  of 
'egetable  gluten,  of  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine,  and  other  animal 
natters,  exists  combined  with  another  portion  of  hydrogen  in 
he  form  of  ammonia,  which  again  is  combined,  as  a  base,  with 
ome  acid,  making  an  ammoniacal  salt.    The  remaining  small 
quantity  of  the  hydrogen,  not  united  with  oxygen  into  water, 
l  united  with  carbon  into  carburetted  hydrogen;  so  that  sub- 
tances  called  azotised  are  really  not  azotised.   He  shows  that 
Ibe  numbers  given  by  Thenard  are  such  as  will  give  so  much 
rater,  ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  with  pure  carbon, 
egetable  substances  have  been  hitherto  considered  as  ternary 
oropounds  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon:  animal  substances, 
vegetable  gluten,  quaternary  compounds  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
en,  carbon,  and  nitrogen;  for  most  animal  substances  usually 
ttord  nitrogen,  and  but  few  vegetable  substances  excepting 
Wen.    In  M.  Raspail's  views,  organised  bodies  consist  of  water, 
mrnoma,  carbon,  and  salts.    And  here  I  must  remark,  that  the 

.  an'im'r"  ly'and  u°!her  Substances>  fou"d  in  minute  quantities 
-  an  ma  and  vegetable  compounds,  and  which  have  usually  been 

der.  it  "  for"*n  and  ™''™Portant,  are,  with  great  reason,  con- 

rodurtZ    ;  ^°Ut  ^  .inteSrants  in       compounds,  and  chiefly 

ZtT'Z  \l  Stnklng  differenCeS  °bserved  -  substances 
.  v,ng  otherw.se  the  same  essential  composition.  The  importance 

,  nents  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  found  that  a  power  not  less 


c  Rechcrches  Phi/sko-Clumiques,  t.ii. 
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than  50,000  times  greater  than  the  power  of  gravity,  is  constantly 
generated  (under  the  galvanic  influence,  for  example)  by  the 
alloy  of  mercury  with  a  millionth  part  of  its  weight  of  sodium. 
Dr.  Prout  regards  these  incidental  particles  as  in  a  state  of  mutual 
repulsion,  because,  instead  of  being  equally  diffused  as  they  are, 
they  would  otherwise  be  collected  into  a  mass  or  crystal.d 

I  may  mention,  that  Dr.  Prout  says  perhaps  it  may  be  stated  ■ 
as  a  general  law,  that  no  substance,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  a  living  plant  or  animal,  is  so  pure  as  to  be  capable  of 
assuming  a  regularly  crystallised  form.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  defined  by  straight  lines  and  angles,  all  solid  organised  j 
substances  are  more  or  less  rounded,  and  their  intimate  structure 
is  any  thing  but  crystallised.  The  composition  of  organised  fluids 
is  equally  heterogeneous  ;  and,  though  the  basis  of  nearly  every 
one  of  such  fluids  is  water,  many  of  them  contain  a  variety  of 
other  matters. 

M.  Raspail  remarks  further,  that  the  constituents  of  organic  | 
solids  or  fluids  are  not  combined  in  definite  proportions, like  those 
of  inanimate  bodies,  but  are  ever  variable,  so  that  the  varieties  of  [ 
each  compound  are  infinite. c 

"  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  425.  sq. 

"The  ideTof  succession  and  developetnent  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  the 
products  are  examined  at  a  certain  period,  they  will  be  found  chemically  more  or 
less  heterogeneous,  and  more  or  less  mixed.  In  some,  the  combined  water  and 
carbon  are  not  yet  combined  with  a  base,  or  at  the  utmost  are  mixed  with  one ; 
then  we  have  gum.  In  others,  the  carbon  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  only,  or 
at  the  utmost  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  :  that  this  may  assume  the  charac-, 
ters  of  a  substance  fit  for  organisation,  it  must  obtain  sufficient  oxygen  aspired  by 
the  cellular  apparatus,  to  transform  all  the  hydrogen  into  water ;  till  then  the 
compound  was  an  oil,  or  resin.  Finally,  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  instead  of 
unitin-  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  sufficient  to  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  ac.d 
S^i-y  u-to  wlfl,.  fresh  quantity  of  water  or  other  subsfcmces,  even, 

vith  a  quantity  of  salts  insufficient  to  neutralise  them,  and  then  becoming  an 
Zuiol a  new  form,  it  will  serve  as  a  brute  unorganised  body  for  the  elabo-j 
Jin  or  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  which  are  necessary  for  the  develop 

of  the  tissues." 


Most  cold-blooded  animals,  as  fishes  and  the  amphibia  have  a  much  W 
proportion  of  blood  and  fewer  blood-vessels  than  those :  with  warm  blood,  thoug 
a  much  greater  number  of  colourless  vessels  arising  from  the  arteries.  In 
xper Lent  which  Blumenbach  made  on  this  subject,  he  «  obtained  from  twent, 
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tour  adult  water-newts  (Iacerta  palustris),  which  had  been  just  caught,  and 
weighed  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  9  iijss.  of  blood.  The  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  was  as  2±  to  36,  while  in  healthy  adult  men  it  is  as  1  to  5." 
{Compar.  Anatomy,  eh.  xii.  ed.  i.  p.  245.     Translated  by  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

The  blood  of  different  brutes  coagulates  in  different  times.  Mr.  Thackrah 
imagines  the  rapidity  to  be  inversely  as  the  strength  and  size.  Thus,  while  in 
health,  human  blood  coagulates  in  from  3  or  4  to  7  minutes,  that  of  the 

Horse,    in  from      2    to  IS 

Ox,  2    to  10 

Dog,  i  to  3 

Sheep,  hog,  rabbit      §  to  l£ 

Lamb,  |  to  1 

Fowls,  i  to  1± 

Mice,  in  a  moment. 

Fish,  according  to  Hunter  (1.  c.  p.  211.),  also  in  amoment. 

The  blood  of  brutes  has  the  same  general  character  as  our  own,  and  Rouelle 
obtained  the  same  ingredients,  though  in  different  proportions,  from  the  blood  of 
a  great  variety  of  them.  Berzelius  finds  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
that  of  the  ox,  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  there  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  blood  of  every  species.  Muscles  look  pretty  much  alike  in  various  animals, 
yet  when  cooked  they  disclose  the  greatest  diversities.  Transfusion,  or  pouring 
the  blood  of  one  system  into  another,  satisfies  us,  that  the  blood,  whether  arterial 
or  venous,  of  one  individual,  agrees  well  enough  with  another  of  the  same 
species;  but  some  late  experiments  of  Dr.  Leacock  (Medico- Chirurgical  Jour- 
nal, 1817,  p.  276.),  and  subsequently  of  Dr.  James  Blundel  (Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  1818),  render  it  unlikely,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  ex- 
perimentalists, that  the  blood  of  one  species  suits  the  system  of  another.  Dr. 

•  Young  found  the  large  outer  globules  of  the  skate  to  be  somewhat  almond- 
shaped,  and  Hewson  found  them  of  different  shapes  in  different  animals,  and 
Rudolphi  observed  them  to  be  more  or  less  oval  in  the  common  fowl  and  many 
unphibia.  (Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  159.)  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have 
wticed,  in  their  microscopic  experiments,  a  great  difference  in  the  blood  of 
lieferent.  animals  as  to  the  globules,  and  in  this  way  explain  the  impossibility  of 
:ransfusing  the  blood  of  some  animals  to  others  without  danger  to  Jife.  They 

!  «sert  that  the  quantity  of  the  particles  is  proportionate  to  the  temperature  of  the 
mimal,  and  that,  consequently,  most  exist  in  the  blood  of  birds :  that  the  size 

:  'nd  shaPe  also  var-v,  although  the  size  of  the  central  portion  is  the  same  in 
inunals  in  which  they  are  spherical,  and  is  about  „fo  of  an  inch  in  diameter : 
■nd  that  the  shape  of  the  external  part  is  circular  in  the  mammalia,  and  elliptical 
n  birds  (M.  Raspail  says,  in  oviparous  quadrupeds  also)  and  cold-blooded 
nimals,  thus  confirming  and  generalising  the  observations  of  others,  for  Hew- 

\  on  observed  the  difference  of  their  size  in  different  animals/and  that  this  bore 
'o  relation  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  animal  (1.  c.  part  iii.  p.  lo.  sqq.)  • 
"'1  they  find  the  shape  of  the  central  portion  correspondent  with  that  of  the 
Sternal,— spherical  when  the  latter  is  circular,  oval  when  elliptical.  They 
wert  that,  if  the  blood  of  two  animals  of  different  species,  the  blood  of  one 
W'"ch  was  ^nsfused  into  the  other,  differed  in  the  size  only  of  the  globules, 
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temporary  restoration  of  energy  took  place;  but  that,  if  it  differed  in  tlieq 
shape,  convulsions  and  death  were  the  result.  They  also  Snd  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  fibrin  and  red  globules  in  warm  than  in  cold  blooded  animals,  and  a 
larger  in  the  former  according  to  the  height  of  the  temperature  —  (of  10,000 
parts  by  weight;  in  pigeons,  1557;  man,  1292;  frogs,  690) ; —a  smaller,  also, 
accordingly  as  animals  are  bled  ;  it  thus  appearing  that  bleeding  promotes  the 
absorption  of  watery  fluid.  {Annates  de  Ckimie,  t.  xviii.  xxiii.  1821  and  1823.) 
The  colour  of  the  particles  differs  in  different  animals :  hence  red  and  white 
blooded  animals. 

Hewson  (1.  c.  partiii.  p.  39.)  saw  jhe  red  particles  of  the  blood  of  the  foetal 
chicken  and  viper  larger  than  those  of  the  adult  animal :  and  Prevost  and 
Dumas  have  observed  the  red  particles  of  the  foetal  goat  to  be  as  large  again  as 
those  of  the  adult ;  and  those  of  the  chicken  to  be  circular,  till  about  the  sixth 
day,  when  some  elliptic  ones  are  first  seen  ;  and  on  the  ninth,  from  their  progres- 
sive multiplication,  none  but  elliptic  ones  can  be  detected.  (Jnnales  des  Sciences 
NatureUes,  1824,  1825.) 

In  the  frog  the  particles  are  fa  and  in  the  salamander  even  ^  of  a  millimetre, 
—  the  largest  known. 

The  blood  of  invertebral  animals  is  colourless,  but  has  not  been  analysed. 

The  temperature  of  the  blood,  in  general,  varies  with  that  of  the  animal. 

The  sap  of  vegetables  is  different,  accordingly  as  it  is  examined  when  ascending 
from  the  roots,  or  descending  again.  The  ascending  sap  is  chiefly  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  alcaline,  earthy,  and  even  metallic  matters,  and  the  proportion  of  water  is 
very  large,  on  account  of  the  little  solubility  of  many  of  these ;  the  descending,  or 
returning  sap,  is  the  same  concentrated  by  exhalation  from  the  leaves,  and  loaded 
with  carbon,  obtained  in  them  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  former  may  be  compared  to  chyle,  the  latter  to  blood;  and  this  is  more 
and  more  elaborated  and  converted  into  various  organic  substances,  so  as  to 
be  saccharine,  fecular,  glutinous  or  milky,  oily,  resinous,  gum-resinous,  and 
oleo-glutinous. 

All  vegetable  principles  are  divided  by  Dr.  Prout  (Bridgewater  Treatise, 
p.  454.)  into  three  great  classes— those  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  com- 
bined in  the  proportions  which  form  water  — the  saccharine ;  those  in  which  hy- 
drogen, or  rather  carbon  and  hydrogen,  predominate  — the  oily;  and  those  in  which 
oxygen  predominates  _  the  acid.  Some  contain  azote-also,  like  animal  principles, 
from  which,  indeed,  it  is  never  absent;  and  some,  weak  alcaline  powers,  as 
quinine,  morphine,  &c. 


About  forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  /m**" 
fusion  was  practised  upon  brutes,  and  at  length  upon  the  human  subject,  though 
some  contend  that  the  operation  was  known  to  the  ancients.    Expenments  were  l 
made  upon  the  effects  of  injecting  medicated  liquids  into  the  blood,  first  £ 
Wahrendorf,  in  Germany.    It  was  ascertained  that  they  exert  their  spec*  I 
powers  exactly  as  when  swallowed, —cathartics,  v.  c.  purging,  and  e  r 
emptying  the  stomach.    Among  other  liquids,  Dr.  Christopher  Wren  proposea 
that  blood  should  be  injected,  and  Dr.  Lower  first  put  this  into  pract.ce. 
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was  found  that  if  an  animal  was  drained  of  its  blood,  and  lay  faint  and  almost 
lifeless,  and  the  blood  of  another  was  transfused  into  its  circulating  system,  it 
soon  revived,  stood  up,  and  presently  ran  about  as  before,  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  the  operation.  If  too  much  was  poured  in,  the  animal  became 
drowsy,  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  died  of  plethora.  An  idea  of  curing 
diseases  in  this  way,  by  substituting  the  blood  of  the  healthy  for  that  of  the 
diseased,  was  immediately  entertained  when  the  possibility  of  the  operation  was 
proved. 

But  the  first  case  of  human  transfusion  proved  fatal,  and  the  unfortunate 
results  of  some  careless  trials  caused  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  to  pro- 
hibit the  practice. 

The  extravagant  hopes  of  curing  diseases  and  restoring  youth,  at  first  enter- 
tained in  France,  were  disappointed,  and  the  operation  fell  into  complete  neglect, 
notwithstanding  that  Denys,  in  Frauce,  was  declared  to  have  made  a  fool  clever 
by  a  supply  of  lamb's  blood ;  a  Mr.  Cox,  in  England,  to  have  cured  an  old 
mongrel  of  the  mange  with  the  blood  of  a  young  spaniel ;  and  a  M.  Gayant  to 
have  made  a  blind  old  dog  frisk  with  juvenile  bound,  which  before  could  hardly 
stir;  till  Dr.  Leacock  brought  it  again  into  notice  a  few  years  ago,  and  Dr.  James 
Blundel  prosecuted  this  gentleman's  researches.  Dr.  James  Blundel  conceived  it 
might  be  rationally  expected  to  be  of  benefit  in  cases  of  dangerous  hemorrhage, 
and  he  soon  proved  it  to  be  void  of  danger  in  the  human  subject,  if  properly 
performed.  Many  women,  who  would  probably  otherwise  have  perished  from 
uterine  haemorrhage,  now  owe  their  lives  to  his  disinterested  zeal  in  establishing 
the  practice. 

I  should  think  it  applicable  to  many  cases  of  exhaustion,  besides  those 
arising  from  hemorrhage.  The  original  history  of  transfusion  will  be  found  in 
che  early  numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions :  the  successful  cases  of  its 
?mployment  as  a  remedy,  in  the  late  English  journals.  The  double  pump 
employed  for  emptying  the  stomach,  or  a  common  syringe,  capable  of  holding 
four  or  six  ounces,  answers  very  well.  But  Dr.  Blundel  at  present,  when  he 
ias  able  assistants,  sometimes  receives  the  blood  from  the  blood-vessel  into  a 
funnel,  the  tube  of  which  is  very  long,  and  inserted  in  the  vein  of  the  subject 
supplied,  so  that  the  blood  enters  by  its  gravity  only. 

Very  lately  salts  of  potass  and  soda,  dissolved  in  various  quantities  of 
■vater,  have  been  injected  into  the  veins  of  persons  exhausted  by  the  Asiatic 
spidemic,  improperly  called  Cholera.  The  effect  is  often  astonishing.  The 
Wheat,  apparently  almost  lifeless,  often  revives,  sits  up,  speaks,  and  takes 
lounshment.  The  improvement  is  transient,  but  frequency  recurs  on  repeating 
he  injection,  and  sometimes  life  has  probably  been  saved  by  the  measure.  Many 
>'nts  of  saline  fluid  have  thus  sometimes  been  introduced  in  a  few  hours.  Oc- 
asionally,  oppression  of  the  head  has  been  induced  ;  but  generally  a  greatly 
ncreased  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  alimentary  canal  occurred. 
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"  The  blood,  to  whose  great  and  multifarious  importance  in. 
the  system  we  have  slightly  alluded,  is  conveyed,  with  a  few  ex 
ceptions,  into  the  most  internal  and  extreme  recesses.    This  is 
proved  by  the  minute  injection  of  the  vessels,  and  by  the  well- 
known  fact  of  blood  issuing  from  almost  every  part  on  the 
smallest  scratch. 

"  This  red  fluid  does  not,  like  an  Euripus,  ebb  and  flow 
the  same  vessels,  as  the  ancients  imagined,  but  pursues  a  circular 
course  ;  so  that,  being  propelled  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries, 
it  is  distributed  throughout  the  body,  and  returns  again  to  the 
heart  through  the  veins.8 

"  We  shall,  therefore,  say  something  at  present  of  the  vessels 
which  contain  the  blood,  and  afterwards  of  the  powers  by  which 
they  propel  and  receive  it. 

«  The  vessels  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  body,  are  termed  arteries. 

«  These  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  capacious  than  the  veins; 
but  in  adult,  and  advanced  age  especially,  of  a  texture  far  more 
solid  and  compact,  very  elastic  and  strong. 

"  The  arteries  consist  of  three  coats  b  : — 

«  I.  The  exterior,  called,  by  Haller,  the  tunica  cellulosa 
propria  ;  by  others,  the  nervous,  cartilaginous,  tendinous,  &c 
It  is  composed  of  condensed  cellular  membrane,  externally  more 
lax,  internally  more  and  more  compact :  blood-vessels  are  seen 

•  «  Among  warm-blooded  animals,  the  egg,  especially  at  the  fourth  and  fij* 
day  of  incubation,  if  placed  under  a  simple  microscope,  such  as  the  Lyonet.an, 
is  most  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  the  circulation. 

Among  frogs,  the  most  proper  is  the  equuleus  of  Lieberkuhn,  descnbed  .n 
Mini,  del' Acad,  de  Berlin,  1745."  ,  , 

■>  «  For  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  number  and  differences  ot  J 
arterial  coats,  consult,  among  others,  Vine.  Malacarne.Drfto  Osservat.  m  CW| 

Turin,  t.  ii.  p.  103.  ...  « 

And  C.Mondini,  Opnscoli  scienlifici,         Bologna,  181 ,.  4to.  p.  • 
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creeping  upon  it c  ;  it  gives  very  great  tone  and  elasticity  to  the 
arteries. 

"  II.  The  middle  coat  consists  of  transverse  fibres  %  lunated 
or  falciform,  and  almost  of  a  fleshy  nature :  hence  this  has  the 
name  of  muscular  coat,  and  appears  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the 
vital  powers  of  the  arteries. 

"  III.  The  inner  coat  lining  the  cavity  of  the  arteries  is  highly 
polished  and  smooth,"  and  is  called  the  serous  coat.  It  is  brittle, 
so  as  to  be  cracked  by  a  blow,  a  ligature  fixed  around  the 
whole  artery,  or  torsion  of  the  vessel,  while  the  external  coat 
remains  entire.  The  middle  coat  may  give  way  at  the  same  time, 
but  frequently  lacerates,  through  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  by 
degrees  only ;  and  the  external  coat  will  remain  entire,  merely 
dilated  into  a  pouch,  for  a  length  of  time, — a  state  called 
false  aneurysm.  Dr.  Hales  found  the  carotid  of  a  dog  burst  at 
once  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  less  than  190  feet 
high. e 

"  This  is  much  more  distinct  in  the  trunks  and  larger  branches 
than  in  the  smaller  vessels. 

"  Every  artery  originates,  either 

"  From  the  pulmonary  artery  (the   vena  arteriosa   of  the 
i ancients),  which  proceeds  from  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  goes  to  the  lungs  ; 

"  Or  from  the  aorta,  which  proceeds  from  the  posterior  ven- 
tricle, and  is  distributed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  system. 

"  These  trunks  divide  into  branches,  and  these  again  into 
twigs,  &c. 

"  According  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  the  united 
capacity  of  the  branches,  in  any  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system, 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  arise.  But  I 
fear  that  this  is  too  general  an  assertion,  and  even  that  the 
measure  of  the  diameter  has  been  sometimes  improperly  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  area.  I  myself  have  never  been  able 
to  verify  it,  although  my  experiments  have  been  frequently 
repeated,  and  made,  not  on  vessels  injected  with  wax,  after  the 


a|(     J''  Ruysch>  Respons.  ad  ep.  problematicam.  iii.    Also  his  Thr.saur.  Anal.  iv. 
*  "  B.  5.  Albinus,  Annol.  Academ.  1.  iv.  tab.  5.  fig.  1." 
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bad  example  of  some  illustrious  physiologists,  but  on  the  undis- 
turbed vessels  of  recent  subjects,  v.  c.  on  the  innominata  and  its 
two  branches — the  right  carotid  and  subclavian,  on  the  brachial 
and  its  two  branches — the  radial  and  ulnar. f 

"  The  inconstancy  of  the  proportion  between  tbe  capacity  of 
the  branches  and  that  of  the  trunks  is  clearly  shown  by  the  various 
sizes  of  the#  vessels  under  different  circumstances,  v.  c.  by  the 
relative  capacity  of  the  inferior  thyreoid  artery  in  the  infant  and 
the  adult ;  of  the  epigastric  artery  in  the  virgin  and  the  mother 
near  her  delivery ;  and  also  of  the  uterine  vessels  in  the  virgin 
and  the  pregnant  woman ;  of  the  omental  vessels  during  the 
repletion  and  vacuity  of  the  stomach,  e 

"  The  arteries,  after  innumerable  divisions  and  important 
anastomoses'1  connecting  different  neighbouring  branches,  termi- 
nate at  length  in  the  beginning  of  the  veins.  By  this  means  the 
blood  is  conveyed  back  again  to  the  heart.  The  distinction 
between  artery  and  vein,  at  the  point  of  union,  is  lost." 

Some  arteries  terminate  in  cells ;  for  instance,  many  of  the 
penis  and  spleen. 

"  Another  description  of  vessels  arise  universally  from  the 
arteries,  and  are  called  colourless,  from  not  containing  pure  blood, 
either  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  or  of  their  specific  irrita- 
bility, which  causes  them  to  reject  that  fluid." 

"  The  blood  conveyed  from  the  heart  throughout  the  body  by 
the  arteries  is  carried  back  by  the  veins.' 

"  These  are  very  different  in  function  and  structure  from  the 
arteries,  excepting,  however,  the  minutest  of  both  systems, 
which  are  indistinguishable. 

«  The  veins,  except  the  pulmonary,  are  universally  more 
capacious  than  the  arteries;  more  ramified;  much  more  irregu- 

f  "  See  also  J.  Theod.  Van  Der  Kemp,  Be  Vila.    Edin.  1782.  8vo.  p.  51. 
And  Seerp  Brouwer,  Qucestiones  Medic-  varii  argum.     Lugd.  Batav.  1816.  \ 

4to.  p.  8."  .  I 

8  "  Tin's  is  remarkably  observable  in  the  adult  stag,  by  comparing  tbe  area:  ot 
the  external  carotid  and  its  branches,  during  the  spring,  just  before  the  horns 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  when  they  are  still  covered  with  their  downy 
integuments  (called  in  German,  der  Bast),  with  such  as  they  are  after  this  cover- 
ing has  fallen  off." 

"  "  Ant.  Scarpa,  SuW  Aneurisma,  Pav.  1804.  fol.  cap.  4." 
'  "  H.  Marx,  iliatr.  prccmio  omata,  de  structura  atque  vila  venarum.    C  M  sr. 
1819.  8vo." 
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ar  in  their  course  and  division;  in  adult  age,  softer  and  far  less 
elastic,  but  still  very  firm  and  remarkably  expansile. 

"  Their  coats  are  so  much  thinner  that  the  blood  appears 
;hrough  them.  They  are  likewise  less  in  number,  being  solely 
i  cellular  external,  somewhat  resembling  the  nervous  of  the 
trteries  ;  and  a  very  polished  internal,  also  nearly  agreeing  with 
hat  of  the  arteries. 

"  A  muscular  coat  exists  only  in  the  trunks  nearest  the  heart. 

"  The  interior  coat  forms,  in  nearly  all  veins  of  more  than  a 
ine  in  diameter,  very  beautiful  valves  of  easy  play,  resembling 
tags,  generally  single,  frequently  double,  and  sometimes  triple, 
ilaced  with  their  fundus  towards  the  origin  of  the  vein,  and 
heir  edge  towards  the  heart. 

"  These  valves  are  not  found  in  some  parts  :  not  in  the  brain, 
leart,  lungs,  secundines,  nor  in  the  system  of  the  vena  porta?. 

"  The  twigs,  or,  more  properly,  the  radicles,  of  the  veins, 
mite  into  branches,  and  these  again  into  six  principal  trunks  : 
iz.  — 

"  Into  the  two  cava?,  superior  and  inferior ; 
"  And  the  four  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  vein  (the  arteria 
enosa  of  the  ancients). 

"  The  vena  porta?  is  peculiar  in  this,  that,  having  entered  the 
ver,  it  ramifies  like  an  artery,  and  its  extreme  twigs  pass  into 
he  radicles  of  the  inferior  cava,  thus  coalescing  into  a  trunk. 

"  That  the  blood  may  be  properly  distributed  and  circulated 
irough  the  arteries  and  veins,  nature  has  provided  the  heart  k  , 
i  which  the  main  trunks  of  all  the  blood-vessels  unite,  and  which 
i  the  grand  agent  and  mover  of  the  whole  human  machine,  — 
jpporting  this  —  the  chief  of  the  vital  functions,  with  a  constant 
nd  truly  wonderful  power,  from  the  second  or  third  week  after 
onception  to  the  last  moment  of  existence." 

The  heart  is  essentially  a  muscular  organ,  conical,  with  four 
avities,  placed  in  the  left  half  of  the  chest,  not  quite  vertically, 
ut  rather  obliquely  to  the  left,  and  from  behind  forward.  Its 
ze  is  usually  about  that  of  the  closed  fist  of  the  individual. 

"  It  is  loosely  contained  in  the  pericardium  which  is  a  mem- 
ranous  sac,"  consisting  of  two  layers*:  the  one  fibrous  and  of  the 

"  W.  Cowper,  Myolomia  Beformata.  (Posth.)  Lond.  1724.  fol.  max. 
ab.  xxxvi — xl." 

1  "  Haller,  Elemenla  Physiol,  t.  i.  tab.  i. 
Nicliolls,  I'hU„s.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  P.  i.  p.  272." 
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o,  lungs. 

b,  trachea. 

c,  pulmonary  artery. 


a,  pulmonary  veins. 

e,  aorta. 

f,  right  auricle. 


g,  left  auricle. 
/(,  right  ventricle, 
t,  left  ventricle. 


same  nature  as  the  dura  mater,  though  thinner  ;  the  other  a  true 
serous  membrane,  lining  the  inside  of  this,  closely  enveloping  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  "  very  firm,  accommodated  to  the 
figure  of  the  heart,  and  moistened  internally  by  an  exhalation." 

It  lies  between  the  two  pleurae,  and  behind  the  anterior,  and 
before  the  posterior,  mediastinum.  "  Its  importance  is  evinced  by 
its  existence  being,  in  red-blooded  animals,  as  general  as  that  of 
the  heart ;  and  by  our  having  but  two  instances  on  record  of  its 
absence  in  the  human  subject. m 

"  The  heart  alternately  receives  and  propels  the  blood.  Receiv-| 
ing  it  from  the  whole  body  by  means  of  the  superior  and  inferiorj 
vena  cava,  and  from  its  own  substance  through  the  common  orificej 
of  the  coronary  veins,  that  is  supplied  with  a  peculiar  valve  »,  ij 
conveys  that  fluid  into  the  anterior  sinus  and  auricle,  and  thence? 
into  the  corresponding  ventricle,  which,  as  well  as  the  auricle* 
communicates  with  both  orders  of  the  heart's  own  vessels  by  thej 
openings  of  Thebesius.0 

m  «  Consult,  v.  c.  Littre,  Hist  de  I'Acadimie  des  Sc.  de  Paris.  1712.  p.  37 

Baillie,  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Ckirurgio 

Knowledge,  t.  i.  p.  91."  . 

"  «  Casp.  Fr.  Wolff  on  the  origin  of  the  large  coronary  vein,  Act.  Acad,  baen 

Tetropol.  1777.  P.  i. 

Petr.  Tabarrani  on  the  same  subject,  Alii  di  Siena,  vol.  vi." 

«     Respecting  these  openings,  consult,  among  others,  J.  Abemethy,  PM° 
Trans.  1798.  p.  103." 
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a,  sinus  of  right  au- 
ricle. 

b,  appendix  of  right 
auricle. 

c,  original  seat  of  the 
foramen  ovale. 

d,  tricuspid  valve. 

e,  right  ventricle. 


"From  this  anterior,  or,  in  reference  to  the  heart  of  some 
umals,  right,  ventricle,  the  blood  is  impelled  through  the  pulmo- 
ary  artery  into  the  lungs:  returning  from  which,  it  enters  the 


«,  right  ventricle. 

b,  semilunar  valves  of  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. 

c,  pulmonary  artery  :  the  aperture  is 
the  commencement  of  its  right 
hranch. 
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four  pulmonary  veins,  and  proceeds  into  their  common  sinus  and  I 
the  left,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  properly  termed,  posterior,  auricle,  p  I 


a,  left  auricle. 

I),  mitral  valve. 

c,  left  ventricle  :  a  probe  H 
is  passed  through  its  If 
opening  into  the  aorta.  |H 


«  The  hlood  flows  next  into  the  corresponding  ventricle  ;  and 
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ieO|  passing  into  the  aorta,  is  distributed  through  the  arterial 
stem  of  the  body  in  general  and  the  coronary  vessels  of  the 
jart  itself.  (i 

"  Having  proceeded  from  the  extreme  twigs  of  the  general 
•terial  system  into  the  radicles  of  the  veins,  and  from  the 
>ronary  arteries  into  the  coronary  veins,  it  finally  is  poured  into 
v  two  venae  cava?,  and  then  again  pursues  the  same  circular 
>urse. 

"  The  regularity  of  this  circular  and  the  successive  motion 
rough  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  secured,  and  any  retrograde 
otion  prevented,  by  valves,  which  are  placed  at  the  principal 
>enings,  viz.  at  the  openings  of  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles, 
id  of  the  ventricles  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta." 
"  Thus  the  ring,  or  venous  tendon,  which  forms  the  limit  of 
e  anterior  auricle  and  ventricle,  descending  into  the  latter 
.vity,  becomes  these  tendinous  valves.1'  These  were  formerly 
id  to  have  three  apices,  and  were,  therefore,  called  triglochine 

tricuspid:  they  adhere  to  the  fleshy  pillars,  or,  in  common 
nguage,  the  papillary  muscles. 

"  In  a  similar  manner,  the  limits  of  the  posterior  auricle  and 
•ntricle  are  defined  by  a  ring  of  the  same  kind,  forming  two 
.Ives,  which,  from  their  form,  have  obtained  the  appellation  of 
'tral."* 

They  are  duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  the  addition 
intervening  fibrous  membrane. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery *  and  aorta"  are 

and  the  triple  semilunar  or  sigmoid  valves  x,  fleshy  and  elegant, 

it  of  less  circumference  than  the  mitral." 

These  are  merely  duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane. 

"  It  is  obvious  how  these  differently  formed  valves  must  pre- 

nt  the  retrocession  of  the  blood  into  the  cavities  which  it  has 

t.    They  readily  permit  the  blood  to  pass  on,  but  are  expanded, 

1  "  Consult  Achil.  Mieg,  Specimen  ii.  Obscrvationum  Bolanicarum,  &c.  Basil, 
76.  4to.  p.  12.  sq." 

'  "^Eustachius,  tab.  viii.  fig.  6 — tab.xvi.  fig.  3.— Santorini.  Tab.  Posth.  ix. 

'  "  Eustachius,  tab.xvi.  fig.  6." 
'  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  4." 

Eustachius,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  5  Morgagni,  Advcrsar.  Anat.  i.  tab.  iv.  fig.  3 

ntorini,  1.  c." 

Consult  Hunter,  who  treats  very  minutely  of  the  mechanism  of  these  valves 
his  work  On  the  Blooil,  p.  159." 
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like  a  sail,  against  it,  by  any  attempt  at  retrograde  movement, 
and  thus  close  the  openings."  The  mere  attempt  at  retrocession 
by  the  blood  closes  the  semilunar  valves :  but  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  bands  attached  by  tendons  to  the  edges  of  the 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles 
will  assist  in  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings. 

"  The  texture  of  the  heart  is  peculiar  :  fleshy,  indeed,  but  very 
dense  and  compact,  far  different  from  common  muscularity. J 

"  It  is  composed  of  fasciculi  of  fibres,  more  or  less  oblique,  here 
and  there  singularly  branching  out,  variously  and  curiously  con- 
torted and  vorticose  in  their  direction,  lying  upon  each  other 
in  strata,  closely  interwoven  between  the  cavities,  and  bound  by 
four  cartilaginous  bands  at  the  basis  of  the  ventricles,  which  j 
thus  are,  as  it  were,  supported,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
fibres  of  the  auricles."1 

The  heart  was  shown  by  Dr.  Alexander  Stewarts  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  be  resolvable  by  boiling  water  j 
into  a  semicircular  muscle,  with  all  its  fibres  running  parallel  to 
the  base.  Being  rolled  round  in  a  funnel  form,  the  left  ventricle 
is  produced  with  the  apex,  which  thus  belongs  entirely  to  it;  and 
the  second  turn  produces  the  right  ventricle,  by  the  space  between  j 
it  and  the  first  layer.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  except  the 
septum,  are  strengthened  by  another  turn,  which  the  right  ven- 
tricle has  not :  so  that  the  left  ventricle  is  thicker  than  the  right. 
The  auricles  are  distinct,  and  by  boiling  drop  off  from  the  ven- 
tricles.    They  are  very  thin. 

The  interior  of  the  heart  is  lined  by  the  same  membrane  which 
forms  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  being  firmer  and  ! 
more  opake  in  the  left  or  arterial  cavities,  which  are  continuous  | 
with  the  arteries,  than  in  the  right  or  venous  cavities,  which  are 
continuous  with  the  venae  cavae. 

M  Gerdy  has  arranged  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  into  three  - 
orders  — the  one  running  from  the  heart's  apex  towards  its 
base,  and  ending  in  tendons  which  are  attached  to  the  tricuspid  ( 

y  «  Leop.  M.A.  Caldani,  Memorie  telle  nelV  Acad,  di  Padova.    1814.  4tc  f 

«  «  Casp.  Fr.  Wolff,  Act.  Acad.  Scientiar.  Petropol.  for  the  year  1780-  9£| 
especially  for  1781.  P.  L  p.  211.  sq.,  on  the  cartilaginous  structure  of  the  hen  . 
or  on  the  cartilagineo-osseous  bands,  and  their  distribute  at  the  base  of  t* 
heart." 

a  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  abridg. 
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.nd  mitral  valves  ;  the  second  detached  in  their  centre,  and  fixed  in 
he  substance  of  the  heart  by  their  two  extremities  only  ;  and 
lie  third  fixed  altogether  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.b 

"  The  fleshy  fibres  are  supplied  with  very  delicate  nerves  c, 
nd  an  immense  number  of  blood-vessels,  which  arise  from 
the  coronary  arteries,  and  are  so  infinitely  ramified  d,  that  Ruysch 
escribed  the  whole  structure  of  the  heart  as  composed  of  them. "e 

«  By  this  structure  the  heart  is  adapted  for  its  perpetual  and 
quable  motions,  which  are  an  alternate  systole  and  diastole,  or 
ontraction  and  relaxation,  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  in  suc- 
ession. 

"  The  systole  of  the  ventricles  is  performed  in  such  a  way  that 
leir  external  portions  are  drawn  towards  their  septum,  and  the 
pex  of  the  heart  towards  the  base/  This  at  first  sight  seems 
isproved  by  the  circumstance  of  the  apex  striking  against 
fie  left  nipple,  and,  consequently,  appearing  elongated,  —  a 
ircumstance,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  double  impetus  of 
fie  blood  flowing  into  the  auricles  and  expelled  from  the  ven- 
■icles,  by  which  double  impetus  the  heart  must  be  driven  against 
lat  part  of  the  ribs." 

Dr.W.  Hunter  accounted  for  it  thus  in  1746:  

«  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  simply,  could  not  pro- 
uce  such  an  effect ;  nor  could  it  have  been  produced,  if  it  had 
irown  the  blood  into  a  straight  tube,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
f  the  left  ventricle,  as  is  the  case  with  fish,  and  some  other 
asses  of  animals:  but  by  throwing  the  blood  into  a  curved  tube, 
z.  the  aorta,  that  artery,  at  its  curve,  endeavours  to  throw  itself 
to  a  straight  line,  to  increase  its  capacity  ;  but  the  aorta  being 
>e  fixed  point  against  the  back,  and  the  heart  in  some  degree 
■ose  and  pendulous,  the  influence  of  its  own  action  is  thrown 
pon  itself,  and  it  is  tilted  forwards  against  the  inside  of  the 
•  lest.  % 


Manuel  d' Analomie  descriptive.   Par  Jules  Cloquet.    Paris,  1825. 
Scarpa,  Tabul*  Neurologic*  ad  illust.  Hist.  Anat.  cardiac,  nervor.  tab.  iii. 


v.  VI. 


*  "  Ruysch,  Thesaur.  Anat.  iv.  tab.  iii.  fig.  1,  2." 

Brandis  has  proposed  an  ingenious  hypothesis  to  explain  the  use  of  so  great 
'apparatus  of  coronary  vessels.     Versuch  iiber  die  Lebenslcrafl,  p.  84." 

W^Til!  i^oa^f  m°ireS  mr  l"  N"tUre  *  lB  Trailemenl  de^™ 

'  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  &c,  by  John  Hunter,  p.  146.  Note 
"r.  Barclay  has  the  following  passage  on  this  point  s  — 
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Though  this  is  generally  allowed,  Haller  remarks  that  in  the* 
frog  also,  which  has  a  straight  aorta,  the  apex  of  the  heart  moves 
forwards  during  the  contraction1";  and,  in  opposition  to  Blumen- 
hach's  explanation,  some  say  that  while  the  heart  of  a  dog,  rabbit, 
&c,  continues  to  palpitate,  after  being  extracted  from  the  chest, 
the  apex  is  lifted  up  at  each  contraction  of  the  empty  ventricles.1 

The  occurrence  is  ascribable  likewise,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
distension  of  the  auricles ;  for  Haller  found  the  apex  give  the 
usual  stroke  at  the  nipple,  on  his  distending  the  left  auricle  with 
airk,  and  Senac1  has  shown  a  similar  influence  from  the  right 
auricle  also.  When  the  ventricles  are  contracting,  no  blood  can 
leave  the  auricles,  which  must,  therefore,  become  distended  by 
its  accumulation. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that,  when  the  ventricles  dilate  again,  the 
blood  must  rush  into  them  from  the  auricles. 

These  considerations  show,  without  experiment,  that  the  auri- 
cles and  ventricles  are  always  in  opposite  states, —that,  when  the 
ventricles  are  in  systole,  the  auricles  are  in  diastole,  and  rire 
versa. 

On  applying  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
two  successive  sounds  may  be  distinctly  perceived.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  stroke  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs  (which  stroke 
may  be  felt  more  strongly  if  the  person  lies  on  the  left  side),  and 


»  When  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  arteries,  their  curvatures,  near  where  t 
issue  from  the  ventricles,  are  from  their  distension  lengthened  and  extended 
wards  straight  lines ;  and,  causing  the  heart  to  participate  in  their  motions,  co 
pel  it  to  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  when  the  apex  moving  atlantad  a 
sinistrad,  is  made  to  strike  against  the  left  side.  The  same  kind  of  motion  hav- 
ing also  been  observed  by  the  celebrated  Haller,  in  distending  the  left  or  sys- 
temic auricle,  it  must  follow,  that  the  stroke  which  is  given  to  the  side,  may  be 
the  efi'ect  of  two  distinct  causes,  either  acting  separately,  or  in  combination  :  but 
acting  on  a  heart  obliquely  situated,  as  ours  is,  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  "  here 
the  aspect  of  the  base  is  atlantad  and  dextrad,  and  that  of  the  apex  sinistrad  and 
sacrad.  In  combination,  as  the  first  of  the  two,  by  removing  the  pressure,  will 
facilitate  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  left  or  systemic  auricle,  which  is 
situated  dorsad ;  so  the  second,  by  the  influx  of  blood  into  the  auricle,  will  con- 
tribute in  its  turn  to  facilitate  the  circular  motion  of  the  heart,  proceeding  from 
the  arteries."    The  Muscular  Motions  of  the  Human  Body,  p.  567. 

»  El.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  394.  . 

I  Professor  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Physwlogy.  1827.  p.  68.  Dr.  Mope. 

"  1.  c.  ibid,  where  he  refers  to  Senac  and  Fei  rein. 

1  Trailr  <ln  Cceur,  p.  357. 
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at  the  moment  of  the  pU]se  of  the  arteries,  at  least  of  those 
rarest  the  heart,  is  heard  a  dull  sound ;  and  immediately  after- 
raid*  without  any  interval,  a  clearer  Sound,  similar  to  the  noise 
j  >f  a  valve  or  to  the  licking  of  a  dog.    The  first  sound  occupies 
fcbout  -j  of  the  whole  time;  the  second  sound  £  or  h  and  then  a 
feause  occurs  of  about  another      This  is  termed  the  rhythm  of  the 
•ear  s  action-    The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  ordinarily  heard  in 
ealth  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  left  ribs, 
end  under  the  inferior  part  of  the  sternum;  those  of  the  left  side 
f  the  heart  m  the  former  situation,  and  those  of  the  right  in  the 
■  itter.    The  first  sound  is  usually  loudest  at  the  lower  part  of 

rtl!rruricLesgl°n;       SeC°nd'  ^       hlgher  Part'  b  thG  8ituation 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  these  sounds,  the  first  occurs 
:  -  the  moment  the  ventricles  contract :  for  it  occurs  at  the  instant 

at  bo  h  vpeCrV7  fl'°m  thC  l6ft  Ventride^  and  - 

La  the  el? T       1  °"traCt  similltaDe°^y-  We  might  presume 

d         r  ;°U     °CCUrS  ^       m°ment  the  auric'es  contract, 

V  fter  t  T    ;  the/fCleS  With  th6ir  bl00d 

e  y  after  the  action  of  the  ventricles.    Again,  when  we  reflect 

0  ed  bHuTftef C  VenfiCleS         C°ntraCted'         ^  -iS 

Cr  111  ™!  S  Zd  T"S  Wa"S  °f  the  Chest  -stantly 
cover  theu  p     tlon  after  be]ng  forced  ou  y 

the  heart,  and  as  their  relaxation  is  the  production^  a  avity 

,  tid«  A    &  afdeS'  ^         h6nce  be  certain  tl  ^ 
-  auncles  discharge  their  blood  into  the  ventricles  instantlv 
i  er  the  ventricles  have  discharged  theirs.  7 

apexVr\Wh0  °Pen,living  animalS  aSSert  *«  thcysee 
ventricles  exn^T   TJ*  fr°m  ^  ™*h  °f  the  chestfand 
it  a   his  l"  P ?  ;  inStaDtaneousIy  ^  their  contraction  and 
i  a   id"   n  T  the  bl°°d  rushes  ^  them  from 

*  ™st  be  the  caW  ^  M  VmSeCti°n  t0  Aow  that 

force  and  JZl  7. f  du  Cwur-    (Edit-  l-  18™-)    Edit.  3 

of«  bellows,  a  fiCa  ,aw  al    '  f  °th°r  S°lmds  s"l^dd«',  rescmbI!nff 

'  dope's  Treatise  onTr^        7"  l°      I1ractitio»e"-s  but  emetic* 
2.  p.  40.  W  *  ?/'*«  H^tnnd  Great  Fesscls.  London, 

N 
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Dr  Whytt,  and  all  old  writers,  declare,  that,  on  opening  living 
anhnaC  they  saw  the  auricles  (tlyU  is,  the  appendix  of  the 
aurid  )  conLct  the  first;  and  this  is  the  modern  experience  of 
many  I  have  seen  this  in  an  ass  stupified  with  prussic  ac.d, 
"  ened  by  the  desire  of  Dr.  Hope.  But  in  the  same  ass  I  re- 
Peltedly  Lw  the  appendices  of  the  auricles  contract  many  tunes 
one  "contraction  of  the  ventricles,  resembling  the  tongue  in 

L  act  of  lapping,  and  repeatedly  saw  them  contract  after  the 
S  ,  though  in  experimenting  upon  a  frog £ -« 

the  contraction  of  the  auricle  ™^yV™f>X£^Z 
tricle   says  that  the  auricle  continued  to  beat  long ;  atter  the 
v     Hcle'had  ceased:  in  an  experiment  upon  a  rabbit  by  Dr 
Stevens,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  it  contracted  for  nearly  three 
hours  thouKh  the  ventricle  was  almost  motionless.  Sir  B.  Brod  e 
n  a  'h   experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits,  &c.  never  saw  «  any  regular 
svs tole  of  tl  e  auricles  corresponding  to,  and  alternating  with, 
tfaf  of  the  ventricles,  and  often  used  to  observe  several  shgh 
contractions  of  the  auricle,  especially  of  the  appendix  of  the 

radices  of  the  aurides  i^wed 

latmg  in  them,  as  it  mt  •  T|  rf  of  the  auricles 
were  it  no.  continually  1  ^ 

"I  "aTd Croa;!  t'no-nt  after  the  contraction  of  the 
Nicies,  *Tthe  period  at  which  the  systole  of  the  auricl*  I 

BSS  ventricles  are  nearly  filled,  and  still  mere  when  ecu, 

,      the  blood  most  accumulate  in  the  auncles,  and  the  stopjl 
"The  U   ™  k "lie  large  veins;  for  which  reason,  jostbeforej 
page  be  telt  even  „  ventricles,  we  some H 

„  ra,her  *«*^,«***  I  me  have  adduced  the  swe.liaf  I 
T,?       ll  befo  e  he  stroke  of  the  heart,  as  a  proof  that  * 
auricles  contract  before  the  ventricles ,  bu,  I  have  always  foun | 

„                      ,       o-                              p  Dr.  Hope,  1.  c.  p.  39. 
Dr.  Hope's  work,  p.  37.  sq.    ,  distir  j 

guishing  the  various  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  V- ^- 
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it  occur  at  the  same  moment  with  their  stroke';  and  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  passage  into  the  yentricle  explains  the  fact.  Indeed 
not  only,  according  to  my  experience,  does  the  swelling  of  the" 
jugulars  occur  after  the  moment  assigned  by  these  writers  to  the 
contr-actmn  of  the  auricles,  but,  as,  at  the  moment  the  auricles 
lose  then-  blood,  the  ventricles  are  relaxed  or  expanding,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  the  blood  moving  at  all  backwards  when  the 
auricles  ccmtrart 


The  object  of  the  appendix  of  each  auricle  usually  contract- 
£B ;  later  than  the  sinus,  that  is,  just  before  the  vL"f 
»t  really  does,  ts  probably,  by  pouring  its  blood  into  the  sinus 
-Inch  has  just  parted  with  much  of  its  own  to  the  ventric  e  and 
by  lessemng  the  space  for  the  blood  streaming  to  the  auHcles 
ft-om  the  veins,  to  bring  the  distension  of  the  ventricle 

iT'lZt       *'  hiSh6St  Pitch  >  °r'  if  the  -pension  f 

the  ventncle  ,s  spontaneous,  to  thus  cause  it  to  be  supplied  with 
I  blood  in  proportion  to  its  expansion.  1 P 

•  Jlh7iyPTT, W  b6en  inV6nted  t0  exPlain  the  two  sounds  • 
and  the  periods  of  the  action  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  relative 

sented.    But  Laennec  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  first  sound 

rr:,  thr ventricies  part  with  **  bio0d,  and  rzs 

'entriclcs   n&        7,7^    V0  rdatl0n  l°  the  con^ction  of  the 

"  The  impulse  imparted  by  the  henrf  i  ■ 

nun  cated  tn  th*.    \   •        y  to  the  b,ood  Js  com- 

'  I,,,  ,,,.  '  ,nC''       "l0  diam,iter  °f  their 
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canal,  and  in  those  also  whose  pulsation  can  be  otherwise  dis- 
covered  as  in  the  eye  and  ear.    The  effect  npon  the  arter.es 
hal  b  en  called  their  diastole,  and  is  perfectly  correspondent  and 
IZohZZ  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,"  in  vessels  not  distant 
Ton       but,  in  distant  arteries,  the  pulse  has  ong  been  ob- 
eyed s'oinet  mes  a  very  little  later  than  the  systo  e  of  the  heart 
If  an  artery  of  tolerable  size  is  divided,  the  blood  escapes  in 
1erks    if  o f  Laller  dimensions,  it  flows  continuously  but  is  pro, 
ectld  further  at  the  moment  of  the  pulse ;  and  if  the  artery  is 
very  small,  it  flows  in  an  uniform  stream.  ' 
"The  Quickness  of  the  heart's  pulsations  during  health  paries 

so  that  we  can  lay  down  no  rule  on  this  point.    I  may,  however 

in  which,  while  placidly  sleeping,  it  is  about  140  in  a  minute. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  about  1^* 

 ._  second  year       -      '  A1U 

"  : —  third  and  fourth  year  -  96 

When  the  first  teeth  begin  to  drop  out           -  ^ 

At  puberty  about          -                             _  ?5 

At  manhood  about          -                           _  60 
About  sixty  , 

^rSio,  ,  one  side  of  £  ^  ^ 
2  SSiS  "a  —e,  wnUe  *.  n^ 

P"!f  "tW^JSh.  paribus  n,ore  frequent  in  women  *. 

is  universally  known. 

•       JSffi.,  but  little  from  those  made  by  W.  Heberdet. 
s  »  My  observations  differ  but  musi 

England,  Med.  Trans,  vol.  H.  cl  Impotenlia  mot*  Musculo  Sf 

t  «  J.H.  Schonheyder.DcBei^'^*"/1  *    _vations  0f  F.  Gabr.  Sul* 
1768.  p.  15.    With  which  work  compare  the  observations 

mturgesch.  des  Hamsters,  p.  169." 
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It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  pulse  [of  every  person  is 
quicker  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  and  some  have  sup- 
posed an  increase  of  quickness  also  at  noon.  Upon  these  suppo- 
sitions Dr.  Cullen  builds  his  explanation  of  the  noon  and  evening 
paroxysms  of  hectic  fever  u,  as  others  had  theirs  of  the  evening  ex- 
acerbations of  all  fevers  v,  regarding  them  as  merely  aggravations 
of  natural  exacerbations.  The  existence  of  the  noon  paroxysms 
is  doubtful,  and  the  evening  one  cannot  be  so  explained,  if  Dr.R. 
Knox  is  correct",  though  he  is  opposed  to  Haller,  &c.  His  ob- 
servations make  the  pulse  to  be  slower  in  the  evening,  and  quicker 
in  the  morning. 

Dr.  Heberden  saw  a  woman  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  always 
an  intermitting  pulse,  yet  an  able  anatomist  could  discover  nothing 
unusual  after  death ;  and  two  persons  whose  pulse  was  always 
irregular  in  strength  and  frequency  when  they  were  well,  and  be- 
came quite  regular  when  they  were  ill.* 

"  The  heart  rather  than  the  arteries  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  source  of  these  varieties,  which  we  have,  therefore*  detailed 
1  here. 

"  Its  action  continues  in  this  manner  till  death,  and  then  all  its 
parts  do  not  at  once  cease  to  act;  but  the  right  portion,  for  a 
short  period,  survives  the  left,  y 

"  For,  since  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs  after  the  last  ex- 
piration impedes  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side, 
and  the  veins  must  be  turgid  with  the  blood  just  driven  into  them 
from  the  arteries,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  this  blood,  driving 
against  the  right  auricle,  must  excite  it  to  resistance  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  the  left  portion  of  the  heart. 

"  This  congestion  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  during  the 
agony  of  death,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  small  quantity  of 
blood  found  in  the  large  branches  of  the  aorta. 

u  Practice  of  Physic. 
'  Haller,  El.  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  263. 
J  Edi"t>urgk  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  1815. 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians.    London,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Similar 
*****  mentioned  by  Shenkius,  De  Haen,  Monro,  Rasori,  and  Andral. 
Srtenonis,  Act.  Hafniens.  t.  ii.  p.  142. 
Sometimes  though  rarely,  it  happens  that  the  right  portion  of  the  heart 

I  i»in„  .  18  1  havc  moru  tllan  oncu  observed  on  oijonmo- 

»'ng  mammalia,  particularly  rabbits."  P  U"g 

3 
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.  u  Weiss2,  and  after  him  Sabatier»,  ascribe  to  this  cause  like- 
wise the  comparatively  larger  size  >>  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven, 
tricle  after  death,  especially  in  the  adult  subject. 

«  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  performed  by  these  two  orders 
of  vessels  in  conjunction  with  the  heart.  Its  celerity  in  health 
cannot  be  determined ;  for  this  varies  not  only  in  different  per- 
sons, but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  person. 

"  Generally,  the  blood  moves  more  slowly  in  the  veins  than 
in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  small  vessels  than  in  the  large  trunks, 
although  these  differences  have  been  overrated  by  physiologists. 

«  The  mean  velocity  of  the  blood  flowing  into  the  aorta  is 
usually  estimated  at  eight  inches  for  each  pulsation,  or  about  fifty 
feet  in  a  minute. 

"  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  globules  of  the  cruor  move  more 
in  the  axes  of  the  vessels,  and  with  greater  rapidity,  than  the 
other  constituents  of  the  blood.  I  know  not  whether  this  rests 
upon  any  satisfactory  experiment,  or  upon  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hydraulics ;  improper,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
refer  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  living  canals  to  the  mere 
mechanical  laws  of  water  moving  in  an  hydraulic  machine.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  observe  this  peculiarity  of  the  globules. 

«  My  persuasion  is  still  more  certain  that  the  globules  pass  on 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  are  not  rotated 
around  their  own  axis;  — that  besides  the  progressive,  there  is  no 
intestine  motion  in  the  blood,  although  indeed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  elements  of  this  fluid  are  occasionally  divided,  —  | 
where  they  are  variously  impelled,  according  to  the  different  di- 
rection, division,  and  anastomoses  of  the  vessels. 

«  The  moving  powers  of  the  sanguiferous  system  are  now  to 
be  examined:  first,  those  of  the  heart,  by  far  the  greatest  of  all; 
afterwards,  those  which  are  only  subsidiary,  though  indeed  highly 

US  «<f  That  the  powers  of  the  heart  cannot  be  accurately  calculated . 
is  clear,  upon  reflecting  that  neither  the  volume  of  blood  pro- 
jected at  each  pulsation,  nor  the  celerity  nor  distance  of  its; 

z  "  J.  N.  Weiss,  Be  Dextro  Cordis  Ventriculo  post  mortem  ampliori.  AltorC 
1767    4to  " 

»  «  Ant.  Chaum.  Sabatier,  E.  in  vivis  Animalibus  Vcntricuhrum  Cordis  eadem* 
Capacitas.    Paris,  1772.  4to." 

*  «  Sam.  Aurivilius,  Be  Vasorum  PulmonaL  *  Cavitat.  Cordis  wegual,  JmpU 

tudine.    Gotting.  1750.  4to." 
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projection,  much  less  the  obstacles  to  the  powers  of  the  heart, 
can  be  accurately  determined,  &c. 

"  A  rough  calculation  may  be  made  by  taking  every  probable 
conjecture  together  :  v.  c,  if  the  mean  mass  of  the  blood  is  con- 
sidered as  ]0  pounds,  or  120  ounces;  the  pulsations  75  in  a 
minute,  or  4500  in  an  hour ;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled 
from  the  left  ventricle  at  each  contraction,  as  2  ounces ;  it 
follows  that  all  the  blood  must  pass  through  the  heart  75  times 
every  hour. 

"  The  impetus  of  the  blood  passing  from  the  heart  may  be 
conceived  by  the  violence  and  altitude  of  the  stream  projected 
from  a  large  wounded  artery  situated  near  it.  I  have  seen  the 
blood  driven  at  first  to  the  distance  of  above  five  feet  from  the 
carotid  of  an  adult  and  robust  man.0 

"  This  wonderful,  and,  while  life  remains,  constant,  strength  of 
the  heart,  is  universally  allowed  to  depend  upon  its  irritability, 
in  which  it  very  far  surpasses,  especially  as  to  duration^  every 
other  muscular  part.e 

"  That  the  parietes  of  the  cavities  are  excited  to  contraction 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of 
Haller,  who  lengthened,  at  pleasure,  the  motion  of  either  side  of 
the  heart,  by  affording  it  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  other."  f 

c  "  The  experiments  of  Hales,  in  which  the  blood  was  received  into  very  Ion  a- 
glass  tubes  fixed  to  the  arteries  of  living  animals,  and  the  length  of  its  projection 
measured,  are  indeed  beautiful,  like  every  thing  done  by  this  philosopher,  who 
was  calculated  by  nature  for  such  enquiries.  But,  if  the  force  of  the  heart  is  to 
be  estimated  in  this  way,  we  must  take  into  account  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  blood  contained  in  the  tube  and  gravitating  upon  the  left  ventricle. 

"  The  result  of  Hales's  calculations  was,  that,  the  blood  being  projected  from 
the  human  carotid  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  surface  of  the 
left  ventricle  being  fifteen  square  inches,  a  column  of  blood,  weighing  51-5  lbs. 
was  incumbent  upon  the  ventricle,  and  overcome  by  its  systole.  Statical  Essays, 
vol.  n.  p.  40.  London,  1733.  8vo." 

Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  phenomena  so  frequently  observed  in  the  cold 
blooded  amphibia  and  fishes,  I  lately  found  the  heart  of  the  chick  to  beat  for 
twelve  hours,  in  an  egg,  on  the  fourth  day  of  incubation." 

1  "  Consult  Fontana,  who  treats  of  this  prerogative  of  the  heart  minutely  in 
Ma  Rtcerche  sopra  la  Fisica  amtnak,  and  limits  it  too  much.  Haller  answered 
nim  in  the  Literary  Index  of  Gottingen." 

f  "  See  Haller  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  from  stimulus.  Comment.  Soc.  Sclent. 
boUiiigens.  torn.  i. 

4toG'pE'^4R"mUS,  Experime'Ua  circa  c'r,:utal-  sangidn.  institute.    Gotting.  175 
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The  heart,  however,  of  frogs,  for  instance,  contracts  and  relaxes 
alternately,  for  a  length  of  time,  when  out  of  the  body  and  des- 
titute of  blood. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  divided  the  great  vessels  in  rabbits,  and  found  the 
action  of  the  heart  "  apparently  unaltered,  for  at  least  two  minutes 
after  that  viscus  and  the  great  blood-vessels  were  empty  of 
blood."  s  But  the  quantity  of  blood  greatly  influences  the  action 
of  the  heart. 

Since  a  supply  of  nerves  and  blood  is  requisite  to  the  action 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  it  has  been  enquired  whether  these, 
both  or  either,  are  requisite  to  the  heart  also. h 

"  The  great  influence  of  the  nerves  over  the  heart,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  size  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  by  the  great  sym- 
pathy between  the  heart  and  most  functions,  however  different. 
A  convincing  proof  of  this  is,  the  momentary  sympathy  of  the  heart 
during  the  most  perfect  health  1  with  all  the  passions,  and  with 
the  prima  via;  in  various  disorders. 

"  The  great  importance  of  the  blood  to  the  irritability  of  the 
heart  is  evident  from  the  great  abundance  of  vessels  in  its  mus- 
cular substance. 

"  Besides  these  powers  of  the  heart,  there  is  another  which  is 
mechanical,  dependent  on  structure,  and  contributing  greatly,  in 
all  probability,  to  sustain  the  circulation.  For,  when  the  blood 
is  expelled  from  the  contracted  cavities,  a  vacuum  takes  place, 
into  which,  according  to  the  common  laws  of  derivation,  the  blood 
from  the  venous  trunks  must  rush,  being  prevented,  by  means  of 
the  valves„from  regurgitating."  k 

e  Dr.  Cooke,  A  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
h  "  On  this  dispute  consult  v.  c.  R.  Forsten,  Quccslwn.  select.  Physiol.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1774.  4to. 

J.  B.  J.  Behrends,  Dissert,  qua  demonslralur  Cor  Nervis  carerc,  Mogunt. 
1792.  4to. 

And  on  the  other  side,  J.  Munniks,  Observaliones  variee.    Groning.  1805.  4to. 

Lucre,  Obs.  circa  Nervos  Arterias  adeuntes.    Francof.  1810.  p.  37.  tab.  ii." 

'  "  And  how  much  more  so  when  the  heart  is  diseased,  is  shown  v.  c.  in  Caleb 
Hillier  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  the  Syncope  Axgikosa, 
commonly  called  Angina  Pectoris.    Bath,  1799.  p.  114." 

k  "  Andr.  Wilson,  Inquiry  into  the  moving  Poivers  employed  in  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood.    Lond.  1784.  8vo.  p.  35.  sq. 

And  at  great  length  in  J.  Carson's  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Mood.    Ibid.  1815.  8vo."    Second  edition,  1833. 
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The  influence  of  a  vacuum,  pointed  out  by  Rudiger',  enlarged 
upon  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  and  mentioned  as  probable  by 
Hallerm,  John  Hunter",  &c,  has  been  very  ably  displayed  by 
Dr.  Carson  of  Liverpool. 

The  quantity  of  the  blood,  the  length  of  its  course,  and  the 
various  obstacles  opposed  to  its  progress,  render,  in  his  opinion, 
the  mere  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  circulation  perpetually.    But  assistance  must  be  given  by  the 
vacuum  which  takes  place  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  organ,  when 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  over.    The  blood  is  thus 
drawn  into  each  relaxed  cavity,  and  the  heart  performs  the  double 
office  of  a  forcing  and  a  suction  pump.  The  situation  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart  is  thus  explained.    There  are  valves  at  the  mouths 
of  the  two  great  arteries,  because  behind  each  of  these  openings 
is  a  cavity  of  the  heart,  alternately  dilating  and  affording  a  va- 
cuum, into  which,  were  there  no  valves,  the  blood  would  be  drawn 
retrograde.  There  are  valves  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
because  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  tends  to  impel  the  blood 
back  into  the  auricles,  as  well  as  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta.    At  the  venous  openings  of  the  auricles  no  valves  exist, 
because  they  do  not  open  from  a  part  ever  experiencing  a  va- 
cuum and  the  blood  does  not  appear  to  leave  the  sinuses  of  the 
auricles  so  much  by  their  contraction,  which  would  impel  it  in 
all  directions,  like  the  ventricles,  as  by  the  vacuum  offered  it  in 
the  dilated  ventricle ;  and  therefore  the  blood  of  the  auricles  will 
not  move  retrograde,  but  will  necessarily  pass  forwards  into  the 
ventricles,  which  are  offering  a  vacuum.  The  inferior  elasticity  and 
irritability  of  the  veins  are  also  explained.   If  veins  were  capable- 

1  Quoted  by  Haller,  El.  Physiol,  t.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  325. 

m  His  words  are  —  «  Sanguinem  in  auriculam  dextram,  tanquam  in  vacuum  cas- 
teuum  approperare,  ne  id  quidem  videtur  absque  specie  veri  dici."  1.  c.  An  idea 
of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have  been  entertained  before  the  time  of  Rudiger, 
»  ose  work,  Be  Regressu  Sanguinis  per  Venas  mechanico,  was  published  at  Leipsig 
m  ?04.  I'orm  Pecquefs  Experimental  nova  4natomica,  published  in 165 1,  argu- 
ments are  adduced  against  those  who  conceived  that  the  diastole  sucked  the  blood 
towards  the  heart,  («  num,  ut  quibusdam  placuit,  attrahendo  pelliciat  exugatve, 
jnvest.gandum."  Chap.  vii.  sqq.)  At  that  time  suction  was  not  generally  known 
o  be  merely  a  means  of  removing  or  diminishing  the  resistance  to  the  pressure 
its  t supP°scd  t0  be  an  °ccu"  Principle.  Pic  details  experiments  to  show 
rue  nature,  but  urges  nothing  against  suction  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 

m,  and  Ins  adversaries  were.right  in  their  fact,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature, 
■a  1  realise  on  the  Iilood,  &c.  p.  185. 
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of  contracting  equally  with  arteries,  on  the  diminution  of  their 
contents,  the  suction  influence  of  the  heart  would  constantly  re- 
duce their  cavities  to  a  smaller  capacity  than  is  compatible  with 
their  functions.  The  collapse  of  the  veins  by  pressure,  during 
the  suction  of  the  heart,  is  prevented  by  the  fresh  supply  of 
blood  afforded  by  the  vis.  a  tergo,  which  does  exist,  although  it  is 
not  considered  by  him  as  of  itself  adequate  to  convey  the  blood 
back  to  the  right  auricle. 

All  allow  that  when  the  heart  is  relaxed  its  cavities  enlarge, 
though  some  ascribe  this  to  its  elasticity,  and  others  regard  it  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres.  Ex- 
periment proves  the  same.    Dr.  Carson  extracted  the  hearts  of 
some  frogs,  and  immediately  put  them  into  water,  blood-warm. 
They  were  thrown  into  violent  action,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  | 
projected  a  small  stream  of  a  bloody  colour  through  the  trans- 
parent fluid.    The  water  could  not  have  been  projected  unless 
previously  imbibed.    It  was  thought  that  a  stream  of  the  same 
kind  continued  to  be  projected  at  every  succeeding  contraction; 
but  that,  after  the  first  or  second,  it  ceased  to  be  observable,  in 
consequence  of  the  liquid  supposed  to  be  imbibed  and  projected 
losing  its  bloody  tinge  and  becoming  transparent,  or  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  fluid  in  which  the  heart  was  immersed.    I  he 
organ  was  felt  to  expand  forcibly  during  relaxation,  -  a  tact 
stated  long  ago  by  Pechlino,  and  subsequently  by  many  others. 
Indeed,  some  consider  the  expansion  of  the  heart  as  a  change 
equally  active  with  its  contraction:  conceiving,  perhaps,  that 
different  fibres  may  act  alternately,  and  produce  expansion  and 
contraction,  just  as  the  tongue  may  be  retracted  and  protruded,, 
and  the  iris  lessened  or  enlarged.  _ 

Dr.  Carson  accounts,  however,  for  the  full  dilatation  of  the 
heart  upon  another  principle,  upon  the  consideration  of  which  it, 
will  be  impossible  to  enter  before  the  next  section,  where  the, 
subject  will  therefore  be  prosecuted.  J 
«  We  must  now  enquire  what  powers  are  exerted  by  otnej 
organs  in  assisting  the  circulation.    The  existence  of  smm* 
bandar,  powers,  and  their  ability  to  assist,  or  even  xn  som  e  c«ej 
to  compensate  for,  the  action  of  the  heart  are  proved  by  sev  eral 
arguments :  *  c.  the  blood  moves,  according  to  many  persons 
in  some  parts  to  which  the  influence  of  the  heart  cannot  reachl 
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—  in  the  vena  porta?  and  placenta ;  not  to  mention  instances  of 
the  absence  of  the  heart,  p 

"  The  principal  of  these  powers  is  the  function  of  the  arteries, 
not  easy  indeed  to  be  clearly  understood  and  demonstrated.  1.  It 
is  well  known,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  coat,  which  is  all  but 
muscular.  2.  That  they  are  irritable,  has  been  proved  by  re- 
peated experiments.  <i  3.  The  size  of  the  soft  nerves  arising 
from  the  sympathetic,  and  surrounding  the  larger  arterial  branches 
with  remarkable  networks,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen1-,  argues  the  importance  of  these  vessels  in  assisting 
the  motion  of  the  blood. s 

"  All  know  that  the  arteries  pulsate,  and  indeed  violently, 
so  that  if,  v.  c.  we  place  one  leg  over  the  other  knee,  we  find  not 
only  that  it,  but  even  a  much  greater  weight,  may  be  raised  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  popliteal.  Hence  an  alternate  systole  and 
diastole,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  heart,  have  long  been 
assigned  to  them. 

"  But  this,  although  commonly  believed  on  the  evidence  of 
sense,  is  open  to  much  question1:  it  maybe  asked,  especially, 
whether  this  pulsation  is  referable  to  the- power  of  the  artery,  or 
only  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  heart  to  the  blood  propelled  into 
the  aorta. 


p  "  See  v.  c.  C.  W.  Curtius,  Be  monstro  lmma.no  cum  infante  gemello.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1762.  4to.  p.  39. 
W.  Cooper,  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  316. 

And,  instar  omnium,  Fr.  Tiedemann,  Anatomie  cler  Kopftosen  Missgeburten. 
Landshut,  1813.  fol.  p.  70.  sq." 

q  ".  Walter  Vershuir,  Be  arteriar.  et  venar.  vi  irritabili:  ejusque  in  vasis  excessu; 
el  inde  oriunda  sanguinis  direclione  abnormi.     Groning.  1766.  4to. 

Rich.  Dennison,  Biss.  arterias  omnes  et  venarum  partem  initabilitate  prccditas 
esse.    Edinb.  1775.  8vo. 

Chr.  Kramp,  Be  vi  vitali  arteriarum.     Argent.  1785.  8vo." 

r  "  Observe,  for  instance,  in  Walter's  Tabula  nervor.  thorac.  el  abdominis,  (lie 
ngnt  hepatic,  tab.  ii.  O.  tab.  iii.  /.—the  splenic,  tab.  ii.  P.,  tab.  iii.  m.,  tab.  iv.  o.— 
the  superior  mesenteric,  tab.  ii.  Q.,  tab.  iii./.— the  inferior  mesenteric,  tab.  ii.  T. 
—  and  many  others. 

Consult  Soemmerring,  Bee.  h.fabrica.  t.  iv.  p.  362." 
"  Haller,  Be  Nervor.  in  arterias  imperio.     Gotting.  1744.  4to. 

Eucaj,  1.  c." 

„„"  T>  K,rklancI>  Inquiry  into  the  present  stale  of  Medical  Surgen,.  London, 
i783.  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  306.  sq. 

But  especially  Cal.  Hillier  Parry's  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Arterial 
1  me.    Loud.  181G.  8vo." 
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"  And  indeed,  after  all,  it  appears  that  the  diastole  of  an 
artery  is  owing  to  a  lateral  distension  given  by  the  impetus  of  the 
blood,  so  that  the  coats  are  expanded,  and,  by  their  elasticity, 
the  next  moment  reacquire  their  natural  thickness.  To  the  same 
impulse  may  be  ascribed  the  lateral  motion  of  the  axis,  observ- 
able in  the  larger  arteries,  if  serpentine  and  lying  in  loose  cellular 
substance. 

"  The  genuine  systole,  produced  by  a  contraction  of  their  sub- 
stance, scarcely  occurs,  probably,  while  the  heart  acts  with  vigour, 
but  may,  when  they  are  unusually  influenced  by  local  stimulants; 
whence  the  pulse  during  illness  is  very  different  in  different  arte- 
ries of  the  same  person  at  the  same  time  ;  or  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  itself  fails,"  &c 

Most  physiologists  grant  to  the  capillaries  irritability,  tonicity, 
or  organic  contractility;  but  some  deny  that  arteries  possess 
muscular  properties.  Bichat's  objections  are,  the  absence  of  con- 
traction on  the  application  of  stimuli  to  them,  the  much  greater 
resistance  of  the  middle  coat  to  a  distending  force  than  of  mus- 
cular parts,  and,  lastly,  the  difference  of  the  changes  which  it  and 
muscles  undergo  both  spontaneously  and  by  the  action  of  other 
substances."    Berzelius  has  multiplied  the  latter  description  of 
proofs.x    However  this  may  be,  I  must  remark,  first,  that  the 
capillaries  have  certainly  vital  powers  of  contraction  as  fully  as 
any  parts  of  the  body.    This  appears  in  their  various  degrees  of 
local  dilatation  and  contraction,  under  inflammation,  passions  of 
the  mind,  &c.    When  different  stimuli  are  applied  to  them,  they 
are  seen  under  the  microscope  locally  to  experience  various  de- 
grees of  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  this  even  after  connection 
with  the  heart  has  been  cut  off  by  absolute  excision  of  this  organ  J 
Under  similar  circumstances,  when  no  stimulus  was  applied,  the 
blood  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hastings  often  to  cease,  indeed,  to  flow, 
but  still  to  oscillate.    If  the  capillaries  are  allowed  to  possess 
organic  contractility,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  which  point  of  the 
arterial  tract  it  begins.  _ 

The  evidence  of  muscular  fibres  is  not  necessary  to  irritability- 
The  iris  and  uterus  are  strongly  endowed  with  irritability,  but 
their  muscularity  is  disputed  by  many.    No  muscularity  is  dis- 

«  Anatomic  Ginirale,  t.  ii.  *  TraiU  de  Chimic,  t  vii.  p.  84.  «q. 

r  Sec  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  On  Febrile  Diseases;  Dr.  Thomson,  Lectures  on  in- 
flammation; Dr.  Hastings,  A  Treatise  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane (if  the  Lungs.  1820. 
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cernible  in  the  plant  called  dionaaa  rauscipula,  nor  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  nor  in  those  zoophytes  which  appear  gelatinous  masses ; 
yet  contractility  dependent  on  life  is  very  manifest  in  them. 

Verschuir  actually  found  the  larger  arteries  contract  on  irritating 
them  with  a  scalpel,  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty  experiments. z  Dr.  L. 
Bikker,  and  J.  J.  Vandembos  assert  the  same  of  the  aorta,  and 
Van  Geuns  of  the  carotid  when  influenced  by  electricity ,a  Zim- 
merman, Bichat,  and  Magendie,  saw  the  arteries  contract  upon 
the  application  of  acids,  but  the  two  last  considered  it  a  chemical 
change.  Dr.  Hastings,  however,  saw  the  same  from  the  application 
of  ammonia.  When  a  ligature  was  placed  on  the  aorta  of  a  frog  by 
Dr.  M.  Hall,  the  circulation  was  almost  instantly  arrested,  first 
in  the  capillaries,  then  in  the  veins,  and  the  blood,  during  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  would  move  on  in  the  arteries  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  all  at  once  rapidly  retrograde,  and  so  alternately.1* 
J.  Hunter  found  the  posterior  tibial  artery  of  a  dog  contract  so  as 
nearly  to  prevent  any  blood  from  passing  through  it  on  merely 
being  laid  bare,  and  facts  similar  to  this  are  mentioned  by  Drs. 
Hastings,  Fowler  °,  Jones  d,  and  the  Drs.  Parry.    Dr.,Stevens  de- 
stroyed a  rabbit's  brain  with  a  bodkin,  and  opened  the  chest.  The 
lungs  collapsed,  and  the  heart  lay  motionless.     On  opening  the 
pericardium,  a  branch  of  the  coronary  arteries  on  the  right  ven- 
tricle began  to  contract,  and  acted  forcibly  till  it  had  driven  all 
its  blood  into  the  ventricle.  It  now  was  still,  and  the  right  auricle 
began  to  contract,  and  continued  acting  for  two  hours  and  three 
quarters,  the  ventricle  being  almost  motionless.e    Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  says,  that  the  superficial  muscles  and  heart  of  batrachian 
reptiles  become  rigidly  contracted  by  water  of  120° ;  and  that,  if  an 
artery  and  vein  be  also  plunged  in  it,  the  artery  grows  rigid  like 
muscles,  and  cylindrical,  while   the  vein  suffers  no  apparent 
change,  f   The  fact  of  continued  contraction,  and  of  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  in  arteries,  being  occasioned  by  stimuli, 
is  therefore  certain;  and,  although  some  have  not  succeeded 
m  stimulating   them,  we  must  remember  that   others  have 

2  De  Art.  et  Ven.  vi  Irrit. 

1  See  Hastings,  1.  c.  The  introduction  to  this  work  is  a  body  of  information 
on  the  present  subject. 

A  Critical  and  Experimental  Essay  on  the  Circulation,  &c.  by  Marshall  Hair, 
iu-  u-    London,  1831.  p.  78. 

'  Myutalio  inauguralis  de  Injlammalione.  "  On  lUmorrlui'V. 

'"•••''•57-  'I.e.  p.  78. 
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failed  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  parts  indisputably 

muscular ;  Verschuir  e  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  urinary 

bladder,  and  Zimmerman  in  other  parts  of  known  muscularity. '» 
Dr.  Hastings  caused  contraction  in  veins  also  by  the  application 
of  stimuli.  > 

Dr.  Parry  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  upon  this  ques- 
tion. After  exactly  ascertaining  the  circumference  of  arteries  in 
animals,  he  killed  them,  and  again  measured  the  circumference ; 
and  after  a  lapse  of  many  hours,  when  life  must  have  been  per- 
fectly extinguished,  he  measured  the  circumference  a  third  time. 
Immediately  after  death,  the  circumference  was  found  greatly 
diminished,  and  on  the  third  examination  it  had  increased  again. 
The  first  contraction  arose  from  the  absence  of  the  blood,  which 
distended  the  vessels  and  antagonised  its  efforts  to  contract ;  and 
it  was  evidently  muscular,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  organic, 
contraction,  because,  when  vitality  had  ceased,  and  this  kind  of 
contraction  could  no  longer  exist,  the  vessel  was,  on  the  third 
examination,  always  found  enlarged.  k 

The  forced  state  of  distension  in  arteries  was  proved  by  the 
contraction  immediately  occurring  on  making  a  puncture  in  a 
portion  of  vessel  included  between  two  ligatures.  An  experiment 
of  Magendie's  is  of  equal  weight,  in  which  a  ligature  was  fixed  on 
the  whole  of  a  dog's  leg  except  the  crural  artery  and  vein,  and 
the  vein  and  artery  were  compressed,  when,  upon  wounding  the 
vein,  the  artery  completely  emptied  itself. 1  The  capacities  of 
arteries  are  thus  always  accommodated  to  the  quantity  of  blood, 
and  this  circumstance  gives  the  arterial  canal  such  properties  of 
a  rigid  tube  as  enable  an  impulse  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta  to  be 
instantly  communicated  throughout  the  canal.  This  appears  the 
great  office  of  the  contractile  powers  of  arteries,  for, 

e  ].  c.  expt.  22.  h  Be  irritabilitate.  1  !•  c.  p.  52.  sq. 

Dr.M.  Hall  thought  he  found  an  artery,  which  branches  off  from  the  vessels  that 
by  their  union  form  the  aorta  in  the  frog  and  toad,  pulsate  a  considerable  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  heart,  becoming  straight  and  pale ;  whereas  the  pulmonary  artery 
grows  more  tortuous  and  distended  at  the  moment  of  the  stroke  of  the  heart. 
This,  however,  is  no  more  a  proof  that  arteries  in  other  animals  have  muscular 
powers,  than  it  is  that  other  arteries  in  the  same  animal  have  muscular  powers 
and  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon:  and  Dr.  MUller  (Ph.  Tr.  1833)  maintain'; 
that  the  vessel  is  a  vein  which  beats  only  from  the  impulse  of  lymph  sent  into  it 
through  a  lymphatic  by  a  lymph-heart. 

k  See  also  J.  Hunter,  On  the  Blood,  pp.  114.  116. 

1  Journal  de  Physiologic,  t.  i.  p.  111. 
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They  do  not  incessantly  dilate  and  contract  to  any  amount,  as 
many  imagine.  They  lengthen  and  become  tortuous,  so  that  John 
Hunter  says,  "  instead  of  the  term  diastole  it  should  rather  be 
called  the  elongated  state."  m  Dr.  Parry,  on  the  most  careful 
examination,  could  never  discover  the  least  dilatation  in  them 
during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  —  when  the  pulse  is  felt.  Dr. 
Hastings  declares  he  has  seen  it,  as  does  Magendie  in  the  case  of 
the  aorta  and  carotid  of  the  horse ;  but  from  the  number  and 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Parry's  experiments,  I  incline  to  believe  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  ordinary  undisturbed  state  of  the  circulation  to 
any  extent.  Sir  David  Barry  plunged  his  arm  into  the  thorax  of  a 
horse,  and  found  the  aorta  constantly  full,  nearly  to  bursting,  not 
perceptibly  varying  in  distension  for  an  instant,  though  he  held  it 
during  five  minutes  and  examined  it  afterwards  again ;  while  at 
every  expiration  the  cava  was  so  empty  as  to  feel  only  like  a 
flaccid  thin  membrane. »  The  fact  of  a  continued  stream  occur- 
ring from  a  wounded  artery,  only  augmented  at  each  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  is  thought  by  Magendie  °  to  prove  that  the  arteries  assist 
in  propelling  the  blood  :  but  an  opening  takes  off  the  resistance 
to  its  course  so  considerably  that  the  vessel  cannot  but  contract 
between  the  impulses  of  the  heart. 

Although  the  blood  is  constantly  streaming  onwards,  the  pulse 
is  felt  only  when  arteries  are  more  or  less  compressed;  under 
which  circumstance,  the  motion  of  the  blood  onwards,  by  the 
impulse  of  a  fresh  portion  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  impeded  : 
and  this  effort  of  the  fluid  against  the  obstructing  cause  gives  the 
sensation  called  the  pulse  p,  which  follows  the  stroke  of  the  heart 
successively  later  throughout  the  arterial  system,  though  the 
interval  is  in  general  too  minute  to  be  appreciated.  Sir  D.  Barry 
found  no  pulsation  in  the  aorta  of  the  horse  unless  he  compressed 
it  violently. 

m  On  the  Blood,  p.  175. 

■  Dissertation  sur  le  Passage  du  Sqng  d  travcrs  le  Cceur.    Paris,  1827.  p.  78. 
■Also,  Annates  dcs  Sciences  Nalurelles,  Juin,  1827. 
°  Journal  de  Physiologic,  t.  i.  p.  110. 

"  An  Experimental  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Varieties  of  the  At- 
tend Pulse,  &c,  by  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  1816.  Likewise  a 
second  work,  entitled,  Additional  Experiments  on  the  Arteries  of  warm-blooded 
Ammals,  Sec,  by  Chas.  Hen.  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  1819—the  latter  displays  as 
much  t;l]ent  and  ]carning  ag  the  former  of  or;g;nali[y    Dr<  youngj  .n  a  Crooii.an 

ectore,  highly  worth  perusal,  on  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
'easons  to  prove  that  the  muscular  power  of  arteries  has  very  little  effect  in  pro*' 
P<-"'ng  the  blood.    Phil.  Trans.  1809. 
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The  elastic  coat  both  assists  and  antagonises  the  muscular: 
assists  it  in  preventing  distension  when  the  distending  force  is 
very  strong,  and  antagonises  it  —  tends  to  prevent  the  canal  from 
becoming  too  narrow  —  when  it  attempts  to  contract  the  vessel 
excessively,  i 

Still,  independently  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood,  and  of  the 
heart's  action,  particular  arteries  may  be  in  various  degrees  of 
distension,  according  to  the  various  states  of  their  individual 
contraction.  For  example,  when  a  finger  has  a  whitlow,  the 
digital  branches  are  found  larger  than  usual  at  the  very  roots  of 
the  fingers ;  in  many  affections  the  pulse  of  the  two  wrists  differ 
for  a  time.  In  fact,  their  condition  may  vary  like  that  of  the 
capillaries,  and  probably  does  vary  every  time  that  altered  cir- 
culation occurs  in  a  part,  although  Dr.  Parry's  opinion  holds  true 
during  the  tranquil  and  ordinary  condition  of  circulation.  I  am 
thus  inclined  to  agree  with  and  differ  from  both  Dr.  Parry  and 
Dr.  Hastings ;  believing  the  former  to  be  right  as  to  the  ordinary 
state,  the  latter  in  irregularity.  In  some  diseases  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  strong  and  the  pulse  weak,  and  vice  versa  ;  so  that  it  is 
frequently  right  to  examine  both. 

The  elastic  power  is  said  to  be  greater  in  the  arteries,  and  the 
muscular  in  the  capillaries  ;  and  as  the  muscular  power  is  proved 
by  Dr.  Parry's  experiments  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  elastic  in 
the  arteries,  it  must  be  very  considerable  in  the  capillaries. 

Dr.  Curry,  a  late  lecturer  on  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  concluded,  without  doubt  hypothetically,  from  some 
microscopic  experiments  which  he  had  made  on  inflammation  in 
the  presence,  once  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  once  of  Mr.  Travers, 
that  the  circulation  is  indispensably  facilitated  by  a  sort  of  electric 
repulsion  between  the  vessels  and  their  contents,  and  that  in  in- 
flammatory accumulation,  the  tone  of  the  vessels  being  impaired, 
this  repulsion  is  diminished,  and  the  blood  passes  onwards  with 
difficulty  in  consequence. »' 

11  Since  Whytt s,  especially,  and  other  illustrious  physiologists 

<i  On  the  operation  of  the  elastic  and  muscular  coats,  see  J.  Hunter,  1.  c. 
p.  118.  sqq. 

r  See  the  Syllabus  of  his  lectures  for  1810. 

*  "  Consult  his  Physiological  Essays,  containing  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  very  small  vessels  of  a7iimals.  Secon 
edition,  Edinb.  1761.  12mo. 

H.  v.  d.  Bosch,  iiberdas  Muskelvcrmogen  der  Haargefdssgcn.  Munster,  1786. 
Svo." 
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have  been  convinced  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  could  not 
reach  the  extreme  arteries  and  the  origins  of  the  veins,  they  have 
ascribed  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  those  vessels  to  a  kind 
of  oscillation." 

These  oscillations  are  quite  imaginary,  and  now  disallowed. 
Although  variations  of  dilatation  must  affect  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  vessels,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  regular 
action  of  them  can  assist  it,  while  the  blood  is  propelled  by  and 
drawn  to  the  heart ;  and  the  influence  of  the  heart  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Hastings,  in  some  microscopical  experiments  in  which  partial 
obstruction  was  produced,  to  extend  to  arteries,  capillaries,  and 
veins,  as  the  blood  in  them  all  received  a  sensible  impulse  at 
each  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Indeed,  we  have  ocular  proof 
that  the  capillaries  do  not  contract  on  the  blood  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  ;  for  the  blood  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries 
and  veins,  may  be  seen  for  an  hour  together  in  the  frog's  foot, 
under  the  microscope,  to  move  in  a  stream  unvarying  —  neither 
becoming  finer  alternately  nor  experiencing  impulses.  % 

In  foetuses  without  hearts  u,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  vascular 
system  carries  on  the  circulation  by  its  own  power,  because  a 
twin  without  a  heart  has  never  been  seen,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  perfect  foetus,  whose  heart  might  circulate  the  blood  of  both ; 
for  placentae  often  communicate,  so  that  one  child  has  died 
of  haemorrhage  from  the  chord  of  the  other:  and  in  the  only 
•case  where  the  matter  was  ascertained*,  the  akerious  foetus  was 
actually -injected  by  the  navel-string  of  the  perfect  foetus,  r 
■  When,  however,  the  blood  is  not  moved  by  the  heart,  the  capilla- 
ries do  impel  it.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  once  saw  it  moving  freely  in 
some  mesenteric  capillaries  of  a  rabbit  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
alter  the  excision  of  the  heart';  and  Haller  and  Bichat  made 
similar  observations. 

Mr.  Burns  a,  anxious  to  prove  that  the  arteries  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  heart,  that  they  themselves  circulate  the 

'  Dr.  Hastings,  1.  c.  p.  46.  sq.  Dr.  Magendfe,  Journal  de  Physiol  t.  i. 
?■  m,  sq.  says  that  the  blood  streams  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  cold-blooded 
"umals,  as  if  the  vessels  were  motionless. 

I  STl"'  EXP'  Enluiry>  v-  &  P-  15.     Sir  B.  Brodie,  Phil.  Trans.  1806. 
rhd.  Trans.  1793.  p.  155. 

J'  Y°Ung'  I,ltroduction  to  Med.  Literature.  1823.  2d  edit.  p.  631.  sq 
<  ^Experbnetaal  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  of ' the  Vital  Functions.  3ded.  expi.  67 

|  fcc.    B?T,r  t?  ^  "fthe  *******  and  *****  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
'        °y  A1,an  Bums.  1809.  p.  117.  sqq. 
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blood  which  they  receive »,  and  that  the  auricles  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  ventricles,  mentions,  among  other  examples 
of  diseased  heart,  one  in  which  both  ventricles  were  as  completely 
ossified  as  the  cranium,  except  about  a  cubic  inch  at  the  apex, 
and  in  which  there  had  been  no  palpitation  or  pain  in  the  heart. 
As  bony  ventricles  could  not  contract,  nor  easily  be  moved,  pal- 
pitation  could  not  readily  have  occurred,  and  pain  rarely  attends 
the  ossification  of  any  part.    That  the  circulation  was  deranged 
is  proved  by  the  woman  having  experienced  great  dyspncca, 
expectoration,  and  dropsy.     The  auricles  were  healthy,  and 
thicker  than  usual,  and  had  evidently  performed  the  duty  of  the 
ventricles,  through  which,  as  an  unchanging  reservoir  between 
the  auricles  and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  the  auricles 
drove  the  blood.    The  invariable  languor  of  circulation  in  cases 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  languid,  proves  the  power  of  the 
heart  in  the  circulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  con 
tinually  found  ossified,  though  not  obstructed,  without  any  apparent 
deficiency  of  circulation.  I  have  seen  long  tracts  of  vessels  in  the 
lower  extremities  ossified,  where  no  such  circumstance  had  been 
suspected.  Mr.  Burns  himself  mentions  an  instance  "of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  head,  pelvis,  legs,  and  arms,  being  almost  entirely  ossi- 
fied'," the  heart  and  aorta  being  healthy;  and  yet  the  man  clearly 
died  of  diseased  liver  induced  by  hard  drinking,  hot  climate,  &c. 

The  ventricles  are  certainly  of  more  importance  than  the 
auricles,  because  these  are  absent  in  many  animals,  and  are  only 
reservoirs  to  supply  the  ventricles,  when  the  extremities  of  the 
-real  veins  at  the  heart  are  not  of  very  ample  dimensions. 

«  It  remains  for  us  now  to  examine  the  aid  given  to  the  re 
turning  blood  by  the  veins,  their  radicles  not  being  taken  int 
the  account.  We  should  conclude  at  first  sight  that  they  have  fa 
less  active  power «  than  the  rest  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  an 

M  I  p.  120.  <  I-  c  P.  124.  sq.  '  J-  Hunter,  Lc.  p.  138. 

c  «  What  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  the  venous  pulse,  observable  c 
opening  living  animals,  and  in  some  morbid  affections,  and  also  under  a  v  ole 

S  doe!  not  correspond  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  ™ 
since  if  an  expiration  is  unusually  deep  and  lengthened,  and  the  reflux  ot 
S  to  the  lungs  thus  impeded,  the  jugular  vein  swells  * »j 
subclavian  as  far  as  the  basilic,  and  the  inferior  cava  as  far  as  the  crural 

Jer  Ts  also  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart  a  pulse  of  the  ower  portaon of  « 
il naltgulars,  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  depend^ 
S  explined,  o'n  the  interrupted  progress  of  the  blood  to  the  vcntne.es  dun. 

their  contraction.    A  vein  may  pulsate  from  its  prox.m.ty  to  an  artery. 
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that  the  return  of  their  purple  blood  to  the  heart  is  chiefly 
ascribable  to  the  impetus  a  tergo  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  to 
their  valvular  structure,  which  prevents  any  reflux.  The  eflicacy 
of  the  valves  in  this  point  of  view,  is  shown  by  the  distensions 
and  infarctions  of  the  veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
which  are  found  destitute  of  valves.  f 

"  The  existence  of  vital  powers  in  the  venous  trunks  is  pro- 
bable g,  from  the  example  of  the  liver  and  placenta,  and  from 
experiments  instituted  on  living  animals.  We  formerly  men- 
tioned the  muscular  layer  in  the  extreme  veins  near  the  heart." 

In  a  young  lady,  whom  I  attended,  before  the  days  of  ausculta- 
tion, for  chronic  bronchitis  accompanied  by  violent  cough,  and 
I  who  ultimately  recovered,  all  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  fore-arms  distinctly  pulsated  synchronously  with  the  arteries. 
:  Hunauld  and  Laennec  each  saw  a  similar  case. »»    An  universal 
pulsation  of  the  veins  synchronous  with  that  of  the  arteries, 
occurred  for  some  days  twice  in  a  young  man  who  died  of  ce- 
rebral disease,  with  constriction  of  the  mouth  of  the  aorta1 ;  once 
in  a  middle-aged  man  with  affections  of  the  head  and  abdo- 
I  men,  who  recovered  J;  once  in  a  middle-aged  man  who  died  with 
dropsy  and  palpitation  k,  and  in  a  girl  who  died  with  Symp- 
toms of  hydrocephalus.1    In  a  case  of  epidemic  fever,  the  same 
i  was  observed  by  Weitbrecht  for  twenty-four  hours™ ;  and  he  had 
previously  seen  a  similar  case,  but  doubted  his  senses.  Haller's 
i  remark  upon  it  is,  "  Ego  quidem  non  intelligo."" 

In  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  I  have  frequently  seen 
I  the  jet  regularly  stronger  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  and 
J.  Hunter  mentions  the  same  thing,  and  states  it  to  be  more 
observable  at  the  head  or  foot,  saying,  «  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  veins.0 

Yet  ordinarily  there  is,  speaking  of  the  veins  in  general,  no 
venous  pulsation,  and  the  stream  in  the  veins,  though  caused 

'  "  G.  E.  Stahl,  Be  vena  porta  porta  malorum,    Halae,  1698.  4to." 
8  "  Lister,  Be  humoribus,  p.  25." 
h  Laennec,  1.  c.  p.  iii.  s.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
1  Journal  Complimentaire,  t.  21.  June,  1825. 
'  Journal  der  Praktischen  HcUkund.  Sept.  1815. 
*  Archiv.fiir  Medinische  Erfahrung.  July  and  August,  1822. 
Dublin  Hospital  Retorts,  vol.  iv. 
1736.  Haller's  Binjmlatiunes,  t.  v.  p.  407. 
"  El.  PhyS.  t.  ii.  p.  356.  [;  c.  p.  18C>  ^ 
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mainly  by  the  left  ventricle,  — as  may  be  seen  by  tying  all  the 
vessels  of  an  extremity  but  the  artery,  and  wounding  the  vein, 
when  the  jet  from  the  vein  may  be  regulated  by  pressing  the 
artery,  — is  perfectly  uniform.    By  the  infinite  subdivisions  and 
great  increase  of  capacity  of  the  arterial  system,  the  blood, 
which  is  moved  in  jerks  in  the  larger  arteries,  giving  a  pulse, 
and,  if  the  vessel  is  wounded,  flowing  more  forcibly  at  the 
heart's  pulsation,  gives  no  pulse  in  the  small  vessels,  and,  if  they 
are  wounded,  flows  regularly  ;  and  in  the  capillaries,  through  the 
augmentation  of  space,  experiences  no  increased  momentum  at 
the  heart's  pulsation.     When  the  capillaries  unite  into  veins, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  whole  vascular  channel  diminishes,  the 
blood  moves  more  quickly  again  through  the  diminished  space  p; 
but,  though  the  smaller  space  augments  its  flow  again,  the  im- 
pulses of  the  heart  lost  in  the  capillaries  cannot  be  felt  in  the 
veins,  and  the  current  in  them  is  smooth.    Neither,  generally 
speaking,  is  it  by  any  means  so  rapid  as  in  the  arteries,  because 
much  of  the  heart's  force  is  expended,  and  the  veins  are  gene- 
rally so  much  more  numerous  than  the  arteries,  and  the  space, 
therefore,  however  less  than  in  the  capillaries,  still  much  greater 
than  in  the  arteries.    Nor  ought  the  momentum  to  be  strong 
when  the  veins  have  all  united  into  the  cavae,  because  it  has  only 
to  reach  the  heart,  where  there  is  no  resistance,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, more  than  one  source  of  vacuum  prepared ;  whereas  in 
the  aorta  it  ought  to  possess  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  a  great 
distance,  and  surmount  great  obstacles. 

When  the  veins  have  pulsated,  the  action  of  the  heart  must 
have  been  very  violent,  or  some  obstruction  occurred,  which,  in 
Dr.  Hastings's  experiments,  was  seen  to  cause  the  heart's  action 
to  be  sensible  in  the  capillaries  and  veins. q 

There  is  always  a  pulsation  in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart, 
but  that  arises  from  obstruction,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

«  These  are  the  chief  powers  which  move  the  blood,  and  de- 
pend  upon  the  structure  and  vitality  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  gravity,  attraction,  and  other 
properties,  common  to  all  matter.  The  more  remote .  assistanc 
derived  after  birth  from  particular  functions,  vc  respiratior and 
muscular  motion,  will  appear  in  our  account  of  those  functions. 

p  Dr.  Hastings,  when  observing  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  foot  under  the 
microscope,  saw  that  the  blood  moved  «  faster  in  the  artenes  than  .n  the  veu* 
and  in  the  veins  than  in  the  capillaries. "  1.  c.  p.  47. 

•]  1.  c.  p.  47.  sqq. 
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The  heart  of  mammalia  and  birds  has  no  peculiarity  necessary  to  be  mentioned 
here.  In  most  amphibious  animals,  the  arteries  of  the  system  as  well  as  of  the 
lungs  spring  from  the  right  ventricle,  with  which  the  left,  that  sends  off  no  vessel, 
communicates :  hence  their  circulation  continues  under  water.  In  amphibious 
mammalia  and  diving  birds,  some  vessels,  especially  one  vena  cava,  are  dilated,  to 
form  a  receptacle  during  the  suspension  of  respiration.  The  heart  of  Jish  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  has  but  one  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  latter  propelling  the 
blood  to  the  gills,  from  which  it  streams  to  the  system  through  a  large  artery. 
Neither  blood-vessels  nor  absorbents  have  been  discovered  in  insects,  yet  a  large 
tube  pulsates  in  their  back  ;  and  Professor  Carus  has  lately  discovered  a  circu- 
lation in  them  through  a  granular  substance,  the  streams  running  to  the  posterior 
end  of  this  vessel,  and  issuing  again  from  its  anterior  end.  With  respect  to  the 
mollusca,  the  cuttle-6sh  has  three  detached  hearts,  consisting  of  a  ventricle  only, 
two  for  the  gills  and  one  for  the  aorta ;  the  rest  have  a  simple  heart,  the  blood 
of  the  cava  passing  through  the  gills  before  it  reaches  the  heart.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Crustacea,  and  their  heart  has  no  auricle.  Worms  have 
circulating  vessels  distinctly  contracting  and  dilating,  but  no  heart,  and  their 
veins  communicate  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  and  probably  absorb. 
Zoophytes  have  no  heart,  nor  circulating  system,  properly  so  called.  In  the 
echinus,  indeed,  there  are  two  vessels  that  run  along  the  intestines,  and  are 
thought  to  be  an  aorta  and  vena  cava.  But  currents  may  occur,  and  not  be 
perceptible  if  the  fluid  is  colourless,  or  has  no  globules  ;  and  currents  have  been 
lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Lister  in  some  zoophytes  exactly  similar  to  the  currents 
long  observed  under  the  microscope  in  the  tubes  of  stone- wort ;  the  streams  run- 
ning first  in  one  direction,  on  the  internal  surface  of  a  tube,  and  then  returning 
in  another  on  the  same  surface.  Such  streams  on  surfaces  or  through  cells  are 
very  wonderful. 

According  to  Dr.  M.  Hall,  when  the  oflice  of  a  part  in  brutes  is  simple,  the 
distribution  of  blood-vessels  is  simple,  as  in  the  fin  or  tail  of  a  fish,  and  the  arteries 
chiefly  become  veins :  but  when  its  oflice  is  complicated,  as  in  the  toes  of  the 
frog,  or  the  blood  has  to  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  air,  as  in  the  lungs,  the 
arteries'  give  off  a  number  of  branches,  which  do  not  diminish  in  diameter  or 
give  off  others,  and  are  peculiarly  called  by  Dr.  Hall  capillaries,  as  large  as,  or 
larger  than,  their  parent  branch,  freely  anastomosing,  riot  diminishing  in  size, 
nor  giving  origin  to  or  running  into  the  sides  of  veins.  In  the  lungs,  the 
large  vessels  presently  split  into  capillaries;  in  the  systemic  arteries,  the  vessels 
diminish  and  subdivide  considerably  beforehand. 

Vegetables  have  no  central  organ  of  circulation.  The  sap  rises  ordinarily 
through  the  cells,  or,  according  to  Decandolle,  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
wood.  Some  plants  are  altogether  cellular.  The  vessels  in  the  wood  of  those 
which  are  vascular  are  found  to  contain  air  only,  and  the  sap  sometimes  takes 
so  circuitous  a  route,  is  so  diffused,  and  so  subsides  to  the  lowest  parts,  that  it 
cannot,  in  all  cases  at  least,  be  confined  to  vessels.  The  sap  rises  chiefly  in  the 
newest  layer  of  wood,  called  alburnum.  But  when  the  buds  arc  preparing  for 
'  evelopement,  and  the  leaves  are  not  yet  complete,  the  sap  is  termed  nursling  sap, 
and  ascends  through  the  oldest  and  innermost  layer  of  wood,  and  passes  through 
unknown  channels  to  the  buds,  combining  probably  with  nutriment  formerly 
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deposited.  This  nursling  sap  has  been  compared  to  the  milk  elaborated  for 
the  young  of  animals.  The  returning  or  descending  sap  passes  through  either 
vessels  or  intercellular  spaces,  chiefly  along  the  innermost  layer  of  bark,  and 
some  along  the  outermost  layer  of  wood,  where  it  must  mix  more  or  less 
with  the  ascending  sap.  In  cellular  plants,  of  course,  the  passage  cannot  be 
through  vessels,  and  perhaps  it  passes  through  cellular  tissue  in  all.  The 
motion  of  the  sap  both  in  cellular  tissues  and  vessels  is  explained,  according  to 
M.  llaspail,  by  the  fact  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  vege- 
tables, &c.  absorbing  and  exhaling  rapidly,  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  fluid 
and  a  current  is  established.  (1.  c.  p.  317.  sqq.)  The  power  propelling  the 
sap  is  such,  that,  if  a  piece  of  the  stem  is  cut  out,  it  entirely  empties  itself;  and 
the  sap  has  been  found  to  flow  from  the  extremity  of  a  branch  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient  to  overcome  a  column  of  water  43  feet  3}  inches  in  height.  (Hales, 
Statical  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  101. ) 


It  would  not  be  right  to  terminate  this  section  without  a  note  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;— a  truth  of  which  the  ancients  arc  thought  to  have  re- 
mained ignorant,  from  finding  the  arteries  empty  after  death.   But  they  knew  that 
these  contained  blood  during  life,  as  Galen  (DeAnat.  Admin,  vii.  15.)  relates  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  his  pupils  and  some  persons  who  promised  to  prove  the  arte- 
ries empty.  The  discovery  was  made  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Harvey,  Physician 
to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  promulgated  by  him  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
in  an  anatomical  and  surgical  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
1619.    He  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made  it,  says  Hume  (History  of 
England,  ch.  62.),  "  by  reasoning  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident,"  He 
informed  Boyle,  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  reflecting  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart  and  veins,  as  exhibited  by  his  master  Fabricius.    Nothing,  he 
knew,  was  planned  in  vain,  and  they  clearly  allowed  a  fluid  to  pass  but  one  way. 
By  this  argument,  and  the  fact  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  causing  the  blood  to 
accumulate  in  it  on  the  side  nearest  the  heart,  and,  upon  a  vein,  beyond  the  liga- 
ture; and  that  animals  bleed  to  death  by  wounds  in  arteries  or  veins,  he  chiefly 
established  his  doctrine.   After  his  time  it  was  demonstrated  with  the  microscope 
in  cold-blooded  animals.    His  immediate  reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse, 
and  a  great  diminution  of  his  practice  'j  and  no  physician  in  Europe,  who  at  the 
time  had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  life,  adopted  h.s  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  (Hume,  1.  c. )    When  the  truth  could  be  denied 
no  longer,  he  was  pronounced  a  plagiarist ;  the  circulation  was  declared  to  have 
been  known  to  Plato  ;  nay,  more,  to  king  Solomon.   (See  Haller,  El.  Pl^ol. 
t.  i.  p.  243.)  The  circulation  through  the  lungs  had  certainly  been  taught  about 


r  This  he  laments  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  of  the 
Royal  Society,  referred  to  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  College  ed.Uor ,  of W 
works  :  -  »  Quod  multo  rarius  solito  ad  egros  invisendos  accers.tus  esset,  post 
quant  librum  de  motu  cordis  ediderit." 
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seventy  years  previously  by  Servetus s,  a  Spanish  physician  of  great  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  original  and  active  mind',  who  was  slowly  burnt  to  death) 
Oct.  27.  1553,  the  fire  being  made  to  last  two  hours  by  means  of  wood  small  in 
quantity  and  green,  through  Calvin,  for  not  happening  to  be  in  all  his  writings  of 
the  same  opinion  as  himself  upon  a  point  in  divinity.  Calvin  was  honourable 
enough  to  produce  private  letters  in  evidence  of  the  difference  of  the  opinions 
of  Servetus  from  his  own,  and  fancied  himself  to  be  a  Christian. 


8  His  words  are, — "  sanguine,  quem  dexter  ventriculus  cordis  sinistro  commu- 
nicaU  Fit  autem  communicatio  ha?c,  non  per  parietem  cordis  medium,  ut  vulgo 
creditur,  sed  magno  artificio,  a  dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo  per  pulmones 
ductu,  agitatur  sanguis  subtib's  j  et  a  vena  arteriosa,  in  arteriam  venosam  trans- 
fuuditur.  Deinde,  in  ipsa  arteria  venosa  inspirato  aeri  miscetur,  expiratione  a 
fuligine  rejnirgatur.  Atque  ita  tandem  a  sinistro  cordis  ventriculo  tolum  mixtum 
■per  diastolem  attrahitur,  apta  suppellex,  ut  fiat  spiritus  vitalis.  Quod  ita  per 
pulmones  fiat  communicatio  et  prseparatio,  docet  conjunctio  vario,  et  communica- 
tio venaj  arteriosaj  cum  arteria  venosa  in  pulmonibus.  Confirmat  hzec  magnitude 
insignis  vena?  arteriosa?,  qua:  nec  talis,  nec  tanta  facta  esset,  nec  tantam  a  corde 
ipso  vim  purissimi  sanguinis  in  pulmones  emitteret  ob  solum  eorum  nutri- 
mentum,  &c.  Item,  a  pulmonibus  ad  cor  non  simplex  aer,  sed  mixtus  san- 
guine mittitur  per  arteriam  venosam :  ,  ergo,  in  pulmonibus,  fit  mixtio,  &c. 
IUa  itaque  spiritus  vitalis,  a  sinistro  cordis  ventriculo,  in  arterias  totius  corporis 
deinde  transfunditur,  &c.  Sicut,  in  transfusione  a  venis  in  arterias,  est  in  pul- 
mone  novum  genus  vasorum,  ex  vena  et  arteria,  &c."  If  we  could  be  satisfied 
that  by  spiritus  vitalis  Servetus  meant  blood,  we  should  say  that  he  had  also 
described  the  general  circulation,  because  he  mentions  the  course  of  the  vital  spirit 
from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arteries  throughout  the  body,  and  the  course  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  implies  the  course  of  it  from  the  body  or 
some  part  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  expressions  per  diastolem  attra- 
hitur might  almost  persuade  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the 
vacuum  from  the  expansion  of  the  ventricles :  and  his  account  of  the  office  of  respir- 
ation to  liberate  the  blood  from  its  soot,  expiratione  a  fuligine  repurgatur,  completely 
agrees  with  the  discovery  of  the  separation  of  carbon  ;  while  the  doctrine  that  a 
pulmonibus  ad  cor,  aer,  mixtus  sanguine,  mittitur  per  arteriam  venosam,  accords 
with  the  present  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  air. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  most  interesting  quotation  to  the  Medical  Dissertations 
of  Dr.  Sigmond  (cd.  2.  1828),  who  possesses  a  copy  of  Servetus  bequeathed  to 
mm  by  Dr.  Sims,  for  many  years  President  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  and 
opposed  by  Dr.  Sims  to  be  the  only  copy  not  burnt  by  the  furious  Calvin  ;  to 
nave  been  secreted  and  saved  by  Dr.  Colladon,  one  of  the  judges  ;  to  have 
passed  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- Cassel,  and  then  to  Dr.  Mead,  who  had 
nearly  completed  a  quarto  edition  of  it,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Gibson,  Bishop 
of  London,  the  edition  was  seized,  May  27.  1723,  and  burnt,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  copies.  The  Due  de  Valliere  gave  nearly  400  guineas  for  the  book, 
m  his  sale  it  brought  3810  livres.  Dr.  Sigmond,  however,  does  not  believe 
't  to  be  the  original  copy. 

'  In  the  words  of  an  Harveyan  oration  by  Sir  George  Baker,  '■'  Vis  ilia  animi 
m  v,vlcIil>  tilm  Hbera  et  erecta,  impatiens  magistri." 

0  * 
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RESPIRATION,  AND  ITS  PRINCIPAL  USE. 


"  The  lungs*,  closely  connected  with  the  heart  both  by  prox- 
imity and  by  relation  of  function,  are  two  viscera,"  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  thorax,  which  they  fill ;  with  a  very  large  base,  like 
a  horse's  hoof ;  the  right  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  left  into  two ; 
"  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water,  and  composed  of  a  spongy,  but 
pretty  tenacious  and  elastic b,  parenchyma."0 

Like  other  cavities,  the  chest  is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane, 
by  which  is  meant  a  close  sac,  translucent  *  during  life  and  health, 
and  coherent  by  cellular  membrane  externally  with  every  thing  in 
contact,— with  parietes  and  viscera;  internally  smooth,  unattached, 
in  contact  only  with  the  opposite  portions  of  itself,  and  moist- 
ened by  serum. e  A  serous  membrane  thus  affords  an  external  coat 
to  viscera,  insulates  them,  and  facilitates  their  movements. 

Each  lung  has  a  serous  membrane,  called  Pleura,  so  that  the 
pleurae  are  two  closed  sacs,  one  of  which  lies  over  each  lung, 

a  «  Soemmering  and  Reisseisen,  iiber  die  Structur,  die  Verriclitung  und  den 
Gebrauch  der  Lungen.    Zwey  Preischriflen.    Berlin,  1808.  8vo." 

•>  «  J.  Carson,  On  the  Elasticity  of  the  Lungs,  in  the  Phil.  Trims.  1820.  p.  29. 

Consult  also,  Const.  Em.  de  Welzien,  Be  Pulmonvm  avtenerguh  Sfc  Dorpat, 
1819.  8vo." 

c  «  Respecting  all  the  organs  concerned  in  respiration,  consult  Corn.  J.  van 
Den  Bosch,  Anatomia  Systematic  Respiratwni  inservientis  Pathologka.  Harlem, 

1801.  4to.  pp.  1—44." 

«  M.Richerand  tells  us,  that,  on  removing  a  portion  of  the  thorax  when  cutting 
away  a  cancer,  he  saw  the  heart  through  the  pericardium.  Journal  de  Mideane, 
1818 

«  Dr  Marshal,  from  many  experiments,  believed  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
that,  whenever  fluid  is  discovered,  we  must  regard  it  as.  the  effect  of  either  disease 
or  the  struggle  of  dving.  His  experiments  were  made  on  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  theca  vertebralis,  the  pleura,  and  the  pericardium  (The  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Brain  in  Mania,  Hydrophobia,  f») ;  yet,  when  Dr.  Magend.c  b$S 
opened  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  I  have  myself  seen 
colourless  clear  fluid  instantly  escape. 
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one  portion  of  the  sac  adhering  closely  to  it,  and  one  lying  over 
this  again ;  the  internal  surfaces  of  both  portions  are  always  in 
contact,  because,  if  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  expand  and  draw 
with  them  the  external  portioi^  the  lung  at  the  same  time  expands 
with  air  and  forces  forwards  the  internal  in  the  same  degree. 

The  union  of  the  two  pleurae,  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine,  is 
called  the  septum  or  mediastinum.  The  heart  lies  between  the  two. 
Before  the  two  unite  at  the  posterior  part,  they  leave  a  cavity, 
called  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  containing  the 
aorta,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  vena  azygos,  large  bronchiae,  lym- 
phatic ganglia,  and  cellular  membrane.  In  front,  they  leave  an- 
other space,  called  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  medastinum,  which 
contains  cellular  membrane,  and  in  the  foetus  the  thymus  gland. 

"  The  lungs  hang,  in  a  manner,  from  the  wind-pipe,  usually 
called  aspera  arteria  or  trachea,"  "  which  is  composed  of  an  in- 
ternal mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  fauces,  of 
an  external  fibrous  membrane,  and  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fibro- 
cartilaginous falciform  arches,  imperfect  at  the  posterior  part, 
where  transverse  muscular  fibres  connect  the  two  extremities  of 
each  cartilage.  Within  this  muscular  coat,  and  throughout  the 
trachea  and  bronchia?,  a  coat  of  longitudinal  fibres  is  seen. 

"  The  aspera  arteria,  having  entered  the  thorax,  is  bifurcated  " 
(the  right  branch  the  shorter  and  wider)  "opposite  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,"  "  into  the  trunks  of  the  bronchia?,  and  these,  the 
more  deeply  they  penetrate  into  the  lobes  and  lobules  of  the  lungs, 
are  the  more  and  more  ramified;"  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rings  are 
each  divided  into  pieces,  more  and  more  numerous  and  smaller, 
till  they  are  mere  grains,  and  at  length  are  lost,  together  with  the 
external  fibrous  coat;  and  the  extreme  divisions,  consisting  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  of  the  circular  longitudinal 
fibres  immediately  external  to  it,  terminate  in  those  cells  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  alternately 
receive  and  emit  the  air  we  breathe. 

"  The  shape  and  magnitude f  of  the  air-cells  are  various.  The 
former  is  generally  polyedrical.  The  latter,  in  regard  to  surface, 
«  scarcely  to  be  defined *:  though,  indeed,  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  of  an  adult,  during  a  strong  inspiration,  is  about  120  cubic 

f  "  Keil,  indulging  his  luxuriant  iatro-mathematical  genius,  assigned  more 
than  1,744,000,000  cells  to  each  lung." 

•  "  Lieberkiihn,  with  equal  exaggeration,  made  the  surface  of  the  cells  enual 
'o  loCO  square  feet." 
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inches.  The  immense  size  to  which  the  lungs  may  be  inflated, 
when  the  chest  has  been  opened,  has  no  relation  to  our  present 
subject. 

"  The  cells  are  invested  and  connected  by  the  common  but  deli- 
cate cellular  membrane  — the  general  vinculum  of  the  body— and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  it.  In  healthy  and  very  re- 
cent  lungs,  I  have  found  the  cells  so  unconnected  that  they  were 
distended  in  one  insulated  spot  by  air  cautiously  inflated  into  a 
fine  branch  of  the  bronchia,  while  neither  the  neighbouring  cells 
nor  the  cellular  membrane,  which  lies  between  the  cells,  admitted 
the  smallest  portion.  If  air  is  forcibly  thrown  in,  the  air-cells 
are  ruptured  and  confounded  with  the  cellular  membrane,  and  I 
both  parts  distended. 

"  The  cellular  membrane  surrounding  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  J 
is  supplied  with  innumerable  blood-vessels  —  divisions  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  four  pulmonary  veins,  the  branches  of  which 
accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial,  and,  after  repeated 
division,  form  at  length  an  immense  collection  of  most  delicate  and 
reticulated  anastomoses.  This  extraordinary  network,  penetrating 
the  mucous  web  on  every  side,  closely  surrounds  the  air-cells,  so 
that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels  is  separated  from  the  contact  of  the  air  by  very  fine  mem- 
branes only,  which  Hales  estimated  as  scarcely  -^Vs  of  an  1Dch  m  I 
thickness* 

«  As  each  ramification  of  the  bronchia  possesses  its  own 
bunch  or  lobule  of  air-cells,  so  again  each  of  these  possesses  a, 
peculiar  system  of  blood-vessels,  the  twigs  of  which  anastomose! 
in  the  wonderful  network  with  one  another,  but  scarcely  at  all 
with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  other  lobules,  as  is  proved  by  micro- 
scopic observations  on  living  frogs  and  serpents,  by  minute  in-> 
jections,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  vomica  and  other  local  I 
diseases  of  the  lungs." 

The  best  treatise  with  which  I  am  acquainted  upon  the  lungs, 
is  the  prize  commentary  of  Reisseisen,  published  by  the  Royall 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  in  1808,  and  printed  in  1822,1 
with  six  beautiful  coloured  engravings,  and  a  Latin  version,  under) 
the  care  of  Professor  Rudolphi.* 

»  «  Eustachius,  tab.  xxvii.  fig.  13."  r..-««l 
I  Francis  Daniel  Rcisseisen,  M.D.  of  Strasburgh,  iiber  den  bau  der  Lungc^ 

cine  von  der  Koniglichen  Academie  dcr  Whsemhafien  w  Berlin  Sekr»rUe  Pre** 

chrifl.     Berlin,  1822. 
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He  asserts,  1st,  That  the  subdivisions  of  the 
bronchiae  occur  more  and  more  thickly,  the 
twigs  proportionally  decreasing  in  diameter 
and  length,  and  that  each  ultimate  twig  ends 
in  a  close  bulbous  extremity,  or  cell,  com- 
municating with  other  bulbous  extremities 
only  in  an  indirect  manner,  —  by  means  of 
the  twigs  which  end  in  them.    Malpighi  had 
described  them  as  round,  and  mere  dilata- 
tions in  the  course  as  well  as  at  the  ends  of  the  bronchial  twigs.k 
2d,  That,  as  Malpighi  proved,  and  contrary  to  the  subsequent 
opinion  of  Helvetius  and  others,  these  ramifications  and  cells 
have  no  connection  with  the  surrounding  common  cellular  mem- 
brane.   3d,  That  they  consist  of,  —  I.  mucous  membrane,  behind 
which  lies, — 2.  a  coat  of  elastic  white  fibres,  their  existence  being 
visible  as  far  as  the  canals  can  be  traced,  and  the  regular  discharge 
of  any  fluid  injected  into  the  bronchise  after  death  proving  the 
existence  of  elasticity  in  the  bronchial  ramifications  ;  — 3.  a  coat 
of  muscular  fibres,  transverse  relatively  to  the  course  of  the  canals 
and  visible  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  as  far  a.s  the  size  of  the  canals 
will  allow  them  to  be  traced.    He  conceives  the  muscularity  of 
the  twigs  and  cells  to  be  shown  also  from  the  necessity  for  its  ex- 
istence in  them  no  less  than  in  the  large  trunks  and  trachea, 
where  it  is  visible ;  from  their  evident  contraction  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Varnier,  who  irritated  them  by  the  injection  of  stimulating 
liquids  and  gases,  and  by  mechanically  stimulating  the  surface  of 
the  lungs  i;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lungs  shrinking  much 
more,  if  an  opening  is  made  in  the  thorax  of  a  living  than  of  a  dead 
animal,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  can  shrink  from  elasticity  only. 
4th,  That  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries 
freely  anastomose  both  in  the  air-passages  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  the  bronchial  arteries  run  chiefly  direct  to  the 
pulmonary  veins.  5th,  That  the  air-passages  and  blood-vessels  of 
the  lungs  are  most  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  par 
vagum,  whose  conjunctions  with  the  sympathetic  take  place  ex- 
ternally to  the  lungs. m 

"  The  common  membrane  investing  the  lungs  is  the  chief  seat 
of  a  remarkable  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  »  which  run  to  nu- 

k  Tlpitt.  dc  Pulmnn.  1.  p.  133. 

Wimoiret  de  la  Socikt  Royale  dc  Midccinc.   1779.  p.  394.  sqq. 
™  Some-  other  conclusions  are  drawn,  but  unimportant  or  unsatisfactory. 
"  Mascagni,  Histor.  vasor.  hjmphaticor.  tab.  xx." 
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merous  lymphatic  or  conglobate  glands",  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  neighbouring  order  of  glands,  called  bronchial, 
that  are  supplied  with  an  excretory  duct  opening  into  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchia-,  and  are  of  the  conglomerate  kind.P 

«  The  thorax,  which  contains  the  lungs,  has  an  osseous  and  car- 
tilaginous framework,"  narrow  above  and  broad  below,  «  somewhat 
resembling  a  bee-hive,  throughout  very  firm  and  stable,  but  m 
every  part  more  or  less  movable  for  the  purpose  of  respiration."* 

The  framework  is  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae,  forming  a  column 
convex  externally,  concave  in  front;  the  twenty-four  ribs,  also 
convex  externally  and  concave  within ;  and  the  sternum :  all  the  ribs 
are  united  at  one  extremity  by  a  joint  with  the  dorsal  vertebrae; 
the  seven  highest  ribs  are  connected  at  their  other  extremity 
with  the  sternum  by  means  of  a  cartilage,  larger  and  longer  in 
each  lower  rib,  just  as  each  of  the  seven  ribs  is  longer  than  the 
rib  above  it  (true  or  sternal  ribs),  and  the  three  next  are  each 
united  by  cartilage  with  the  cartilage  of  the  rib  above  (false 
or  asternal  ribs),  and  the  two  lowest  have  their  antenoi  ex- 
tremity unattached  (floating  false  or  asternal  ribs).   When  the 


a,  vertebra;  of  spinal  column. 

b,  sternum. 

c,  ensiform  cartilage. 


0  "  Ibid.  tab.  xxi."  ,   „    .    ,  7Rn  « 

p  «  Consult  Portal,  MSm.  de  I'Acad.  des  Saenc.  de  M  ™ 

,  "  J.  G.  Amstein  (Fr*s.  Oetinge r),  Be ■  «*  *  J 

Tubing.  1769.  4to.    Theod.  Fr.  ^Mnh^^l  Z. 

resmratione  vera  genuinaque  motus  ratione.       0  ing'  .  ,778/' 

Bordenave  and  Sabatier,  Mtm.  do  I'Acad.  de,  Scene,  de  Pans. 
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ribs  are  raised,  their  vertebral  extremity  rotates,  remaining  in  its 
place ;  the  rest  of  the  rib  rises,  each  part  of  course  the  more,  the 
more  distant  it  is  from  the  vertebra,  and  the  lower  margin  is  drawn 
rather  outwards ;  and  with  the  ribs  the  sternum  rises.  The 
chest  thus  becomes  both  broader  and  deeper  from  front  to  back.  r 
"  Between  the  edges  of  the  ribs  lie  two  strata  of  intercostal 
muscles,  differing  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  but  conspiring  " 
to  elevate  the  ribs  or  depress  them,  just  as  the  higher  or 
lower  rib  happens  to  be  the  more  fixed.  The  one  is  external, 
placed  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  cartilages,  and  its  fibres 
run  forwards  and  downwards :  the  other  internal,  placed  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  the  angle  or  curve  of  the  rib  near  the 
spine,  and  its  fibres  run  downwards  and  backwards.  Ordi- 
narily, they  act  as  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  raise  the  ribs, 
because  the  lower  rib  is  more  movable  than  the  one  above  it. 


Between  the  higher  and 
middle  rib,  except  near  the 
sternum,  is  seen  the  internal 
intercostal  :  between  the 
lower  ,  and  middle,  the  ex- 
ternal. • 


Although  each  lower  rib  among  the  first  eight  must  execute  a  greater  extent 
of  motion,  from  being  longer  than  the  one  above,  yet  the  first  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
Magendie  to  be  absolutely  more  movable  than  the  second,  the  second  than  the 
third,  &c;  and  this  because  the  first  has  but  one  articular  surface,  is  articulated 
with  hut  one  vertebra,  and  possesses  neither  internal  nor  costo-transverse  ligament, 
and  has  the  posterior  ligament  horizontal,  and  because  slight  shades  of  difference 
exist  in  the  disposition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  six  other  ribs.  Prdcis  Elemen- 
l"ire,  t.  ii.  p.  317, 
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"  At  the  base  of  the  thorax,  the  diaphragm  1  is  subtended 
in  the  form  of  an  arch."    The  central  part  is  tendinous,  and  lias 
an  irregularly  quadrilateral  opening  rather  to  the  right,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  vena  cava,  which  adheres  to  its  margin 
and  is  thus  kept  open.    From  this  tendinous  centre,  muscular 
fibres  proceed  in  all  directions,  and  the  anterior  and  lateral  are 
inserted  into  the  ensiform   cartilage  and  six  lowest  ribs  and 
their  cartilages,  while  the  posterior  fibres  converge  into  two 
great  bands,  called  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  which  run  down- 
wards and  are  inserted  by  means  of  two  tendons  into  the  three 
first  lumbar  vertebra?.     At  their  origin  they  leave  an  oval 
opening  between  them  for  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus  and 
pneumo-gastric  nerves,  each  bunch  sending  a  bundle  across  to 
the  other  in  order  to  complete  the  opening  behind.    More  pos- 
teriorly, near  their  termination  in  tendon,  they  leave  a  para- 
bolic opening  for  the  aorta,  vena  azygos,  and  thoracic  duct. 


a,  central  tendon. 

b,  surrounding  muscle. 

c,  crura. 

d,  tendons  of  crura. 

e,  opening  for  vena  cava. 
/,  opening  for  «sophagus. 
g,  space  for  aorta. 

ossa  Mi. 


When  the  fibres  contract,  the  diaphragm  descends,  chiefly  at 
its  sides,  and  ceases  to  be  vaulted,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
lengthens.  It  is  the  lateral  portions  only  winch  in  ordinary  in- 
spiration sensibly  descend. 

»  »  Haller,  Icon.  Anat.  fascic.  1.  tab.  i. 

B.  S.  Albinus,  Tab.  musculor.  tab.  xiv.  fig.  5,  6,  7. 

J.  G.  RSderer,  De  areubus  tendinis  muscul.  progr.  1.    Gotting.  1760. 

Santoriui,  Tab.  Posth.  x.  fig.  I." 
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"  It  is  a  considerable  muscle,  and,  in  the  words  of  Haller,  next 
in  importance  to  the  heart.  Its  utility  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
respiration  was  long  since  shown,  by  the  excellent  experiments 
of  Galen  t  upon  living  animals,  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  phrenic 
nerve.u 

"  Its  antagonists  are  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  two 
sets  of  oblique  and  the  transverse. 

"  The  thorax,  thus  constituted,  is,  after  birth,  dilated  by  in- 
spiration, and  subsequently  reduced  to  a  smaller  capacity  bv  ex- 
piration. 

•'  During  the  former  act,  the  thorax  is  enlarged  laterally  and  in- 
feriorly,  so  that  the  bodies  of  the  six  ribs  mentioned  above  are 
elevated  and  their  inferior  margin  drawn  somewhat  outwards  ;  the 
arch  of  the  diaphragm  is  at  the  same  time  rather  depressed  and 
flattened." 

The  lungs  in  ordinary  respiration  do  not  descend  lower  than 
the  sixth  rib,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  ascend- 
ing into  the  empty  space,  lie  in  contact  on  both  sides  with  the 
lower  ribs,  each  covered  by  its  costal  pleura. 

Dr.  Carson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  respiration. 

The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  highly  elastic,  and  constantly 
kept  in  a  forced  state  of  distension  after  birth  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.x  This  is  evident  also  from  the  lungs  collapsing 
upon  our  puncturing  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  —  a  circumstance 
arising  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  one  hand  becoming 
counterbalanced  on  the  other,  so  that  their  elasticity,  experiencing 
no  opposition,  becomes  effective.*  During  inspiration,  the  inter- 
costal, muscles  raise  and  draw  out  the  ribs,  and  the  diaphragm 
descends :  the  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed of  necessity  by  the  greater  distension  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  from  the  diminished  resistance  to  the  atmosphere  gra- 

'  "  DcArmtomicis  Administrationibus,  1.  viii.  cap.  8.  The  whole  book  is  very 
rich  ln  experiments  on  respiration." 

u  "  Ephr.  Kriiger,  Be  nervo  phrenico.  Lips.  1759.  ;  reprinted  in  Sandifort's 
lnetaurus,  torn.  lii. 

Walter,  Tab.  nervor.  thorac  et  abdominis,  tab.  i.  fig.  1.  n.  1." 
See  Haller,  El.  Phys.  lib.  viii.  s.  iv.  pp.  259.  275. 

balanced  f^"  ^  T  °f  °f  CalvCS'  sheeP>  and  larS°  *>6» 

•         by  a  column  of  water  of  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  i„  height,  a*d 

J  al  Uts  and  cats  by  a  column  of  from  six  to  ten  inches.    PhU.  Tram.  820. 
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vitating  in  the  bronchiae.  The  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles 
ceasing  to  act,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  exerts  its  elasticity 
with  effect,  recovers  its  former  dimensions,  and  drives  out  the 
additional  volume  of  air  just  admitted,  and  the  passive  diaphragm 
follows  the  shrinking  substance  of  the  lungs,  offering,  from  its 
relaxation,  no  resistance  to  the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  Thus  expiration  is  produced.  The 
muscular  power  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  is 
far  greater  than  the  elastic  power  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore, 
when  exerted  overcomes  it,  producing  inspiration  :  but,  ceasing 
to  be  exerted,  the  elastic  power  gains  efficiency,  and  produces 
expiration. 

To  the  elastic,  Reisseisen  adds  the  muscular,  contraction  of  the 
bronchial  ramifications  and  cells.  "  Thorace  ampliato,  aer  vacuum 
in  pulmone  spatium  occupat,  victisque  Jibris,  fistulam  spiritalem 
quaquaversum  extendit,  ultra  modum,  quo  quiescit,  explicari 
coactam,  unde  fibre  elasticce  resilire,  circulares  sese  contrahere 
nituntur,  quo  fitut  desidente  thorace  omnes  simul  ad  expellendum 
spiritum  vires  intenduntur.  Sunt  autem,  thoracis  undique  desi- 
dentis  pressio,  turn  fibrarum  fistulam  spiritalem  in  brevius  contra- 
hentium  vis  elastica,  denique  muscularium  illam  constringentium 
irritabilitas. 

"  The  contractile  power  of  the  diaphragm  [and  intercostal 
muscles),  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  muscular  motion,"  says 
Dr.  Carson  z,  "  is  irregular,  remitting,  and  sometimes  altogether 
quiescent.  The  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
equal  and  constant.  The  superior  energy  of  the  former  is 
balanced  by  the  permanency  of  the  latter.  By  the  advantage 
which  the  inferior  power,  from  the  uniformity  of  its  operations,  is 
enabled  to  take  of  the  remissions  of  its  more  powerful  antagonist, 
the  ground  which  had  been  lost  is  recovered,  and  the  contest 
prolonged;  that  contest  in  which  victory  declaring  on  one  side  or 
the  other  is  the  instant  death  of  the  fabric." 

In  the  common  account  of  respiration,  the  elasticity  and  mus- 
cularity of  the  lungs  are  unnoticed,  and  expiration  is  ascribed  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  to  the  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  emptying  the  lungs  by  pressure.  Now-, 
according  to  Dr.  Carson,  in  the  first  place,  the  elasUcity  (and 
muscularity)  of  the  lungs  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  in 


«  1.  c.  p.  2'23. 
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the  second,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  agency  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  expiration ;  it  proceeds  equally  well  in  cases  of  ina- 
nition, when  their  contraction  would  rather  enlarge  than  diminish 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  experiments  when  they  are  entirely 
,  removed  from  animals,  —  a  child  was  born  without  them,  and  had 
lived  eighteen  months  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  its  case, 
and  was  very  well "  :  and  I  may  add,  thirdly,  that,  although  the 
elasticity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  must  conspire  with  that  of 
the  lungs,  numerous  cases  are  recorded  of  immobility  of  the  ribs, 
by  ossification  of  their  connections,  where  respiration  was  not 
materially  impeded.b    These  cases  are  adduced  to  show  that  the 
diaphragm  is  the  chief  instrument  of  respiration;  but,  as  its 
elasticity  cannot  produce  expiration,  they  show  that  this  was 
accomplished  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  lungs  them- 
selves. Even  where  there  is  no  ossification,  the  motion  of  the  ribs 
k  has  very  little  share  in  respiration;  and  Dr.  Bostock  considers  the 
chief  use  of  the  intercostals  to  be  that  of  giving  a  fixed  point  for 
B  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  operation  of  the  abdominal 
-muscles  in  expiration  to  be  nearly  passives    It  is  commonly 
.  known,  however,  that,  if  the  pleura  is  wounded,  air  rushes  into 
:  the  chest  during  inspiration  only,  and  is  in  some  measure  ex- 
pelled again  during  expiration.  Galen  showed  this,  notwithstand- 
ing his  object  was  different,  by  wounding  the  chest  and  fixing 
a  bladder  upon  the  wound.     The  bladder  shrunk  at  inspiration, 
•and  became  distended  at  expiration.*    Were  the  ascent  of  the 
diaphragm  and  descent  of  the  ribs  in  expiration  the  effect  of 
solely  the  contraction  of  the  lungs  —  of  a  tendency  to  vacuum 
occasioned  by  their  shrinking,  —  air  and  fluids  should  stream  to 
the  chest  as  much  during  expiration  as  inspiration —  should  rush 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum  as  much  as  the  diaphragm  should  ascend  and 
the  ribs  descend  for  that  purpose :  nor  should  air  be  expelled 
from  the  wounded  pleura;  for  we  may  regard  the  thoracic  cavity 

*  Gazette  de  Sanlt,  Dec.  5.  1826.  A  child  of  seven  years  is  said  in  Lieutaud 
o  have  had  no  diaphragm. 

Dr.  Bostock,  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
c  I.  c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  7.  15. 

"  Administ.  Anat.  lib.  viii.  c.  ult. 

If,  instead  of  a  bladder,  a  tube  immersed  in  a  coloured  fluid  is  employed,  this 
»'  of  course  rise  in  inspiration,  and  remain  stationary  or  fall  in  expiration.  See 
tepmmental  Researches  on  the  Influence  exercised  by  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon 
•e  rogresnon  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,  $c.  By  Edward  Barry,  M.D.  Lon- 
'on,  1826, 
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as  bounded  above  by  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  always  in  the 
sound  state  possessing  the  same  dimensions,  —  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs  being  commensurate  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
and  ascent  of  the  ribs,  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and 
ascent  of  the  ribs  commensurate  with  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs. 
The  fact  that  air  does  not  stream  into  the  wounded  pleura  in 
expiration,  but  even  streams  from  it,  while  the  ribs  are  moveable 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  active,  proves,  I  think,  that  the  descent 
of  the  ribs  and  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  one  or  both,  in  ordinary 
expiration,  do  partly  occasion,  by  compression6,  the  diminution  of 
the  lungs,  or,  at  least,  are  not  its  passive  effect,  but  coincide  with 
it  by  independent  powers,— which  are,  the  elasticity  of  the  elevated 
ribs  (and  displaced  abdominal  organs  ?),  if  not  the  contraction  of 
the  extended  abdominal  muscles.  We  shall  presently  see  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  organs  of  the  chest  are  really 
compressed  during  expiration.    Haller  refers  expiration  to  the, 
pressure  of  the  lungs  by  the  elastic  ribs  and  the  abdominal  and] 
other  muscles,  and  to  the  elastic  and  muscular  contraction  of  the  i 
lungs  themselves,  which  he  considers  more  forcible  than  the 
compression.    It  appears  to  me  that  he  is  right ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, either  the  lungs  alone,  or  the  walls  of  the  chest  alone,  are 
able,  when  unassisted  by  the  other,  to  produce  expiration.  Thej 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  ribs  is,  moreover,  trifling  comparedl 
to  that  of  the  diaphragm,  and  respiration  often  proceeds  very! 
well  by  the  diaphragm  alone.   Animals  which  are  remarkable  Fori 
swiftness  and  perseverance  in  the  race  scarcely  employ  the  inter-i 
costal  muscles,  using  the  diaphragm  almost  solely.f 

The  beautiful  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax  deserv 
attention.  By  its  being  conical,  every  degree  of  motion  in  th 
diaphragm  produces  a  greater  effect  on  the  capacity  of  the  ches 
than  could  occur  were  it  of  any  other  shape. 

The  passage  of  the  air  into  and  from  the  cells  may  be  distinct!, 
heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest 
and  is  called  by  Laennec  the  respiratory  murmur.   It  is  muc 
louder  in  children,  and  in  them  the  cells  are  far  more  numeroa 
and  small.  Whence  an  equal  portion  of  lung  from  an  infant  a  tew 
days  old  weighs  fourteen  times  more  than  from  a  man  of  seventy.? 
When  the  air  tubes  are  constricted  or  supplied  with  too  copiouj 

c  1.  o.  lib.  viii.  sect.  iv.  p.  275.  sq.  „,,uT]\ 
f  Dr.  Carson.  1.  c.  p.  226.    In  disease  I  have  seen  the  dumhragm  regula  I 

relax  when  the  intercostals  contracted,  and  contract  when  they  relaxed.  ^Any 

may  readily  make  them  act  oppositely. 

e  Dr.  Magcndie,  Journal  do  Physiologic,  t.  i.  p.  81. 
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or  with  diseased  secretion,  the  respiration  is  heard  with  various 
sounds,  rough  and  snoring  (sonorous  rattle),  shrill,  squeaking, 
chirping,  hissing  (sibilant  rattle),  gurgling  (mucous  rattle);  and,  if 
too  much  fluid  exists  in  their  extremities  or  the  air-cells,  we  hear 
i  crackling  sound  (crepitant  rattle).  If  the  tubes  are  quite  ob- 
structed, or  the  lung  compressed  by  air  or  fluid  in  the  pleura,  or 
ly  a  solid,  or  if  they  are  solidified,  we  hear  no  respiratory  murmur. 
En  the  three  latter  cases,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  when  struck  at  the 
.pot  affected,  do  not  give  out  the  hollow  sound  which  the  presence 
>f  air  in  the  lungs  naturally  gives,  but  are  as  dead  as  if  any  solid 
miscular  part  was  struck.  These  and  many  similar  facts,  dis- 
covered by  Avenbrugger  h  and  Laennec,  are  of  the  highest  utility 
n  detecting  diseases  of  the  chest,  exist  by  physical  necessity, 
md,  being  facts,  are  just  as  important  to  the  medical  philo- 
opher  as  any  other  symptoms  ;  and  though  some,  who  have 
ontrived  to  acquire  a  name  among  the  ignorant,  may  affect  to 
-iespise  them,  the  rising  generation  feel  justified  in  ascribing  their 
ontempt  to  indolence,  conceit,  and  ignorance  — an  ignorance  so 
disgusting,  that  it  must  eventually  reduce  them  to  their  proper 
3vel. 

The  elasticity  and  muscularity  of  the  lungs  are  not  sufficiently 
mat  to  expel  the  whole  of  their  air  in  expiration.     Thus  they 
;main  constantly  in  a  certain  degree  of  distension. « 

1  I  now  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
romised  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  vacuum  constantly  threatening  in  the  chest,  according  to 
T.  Carson,  either  from  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs  or  the  con- 
action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and,  I  may  add,  from  the  ex- 
Jlsion  of  blood  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  will  evidently  be 
•evented,  not  only  by  the  falling  of  the  ribs  and  the  ascent 

the  diaphragm  in  the  former  case,  and  ingress  of  additional  air 
to  the  bronchi*  in  the  latter,  but  also  by  the  flow  of  venous 
oocl  into  the  auricles  :  for  the  venous  blood,  being  subject  to 
e  full  atmospheric  pressure  without  the  chest,  will  necessarily 
;  driven  into  the  chest  to  prevent  a  vacuum  k  ;  the  blood  of  the 

Tnvcnlum  novum  ex  pcrcussione  thoracis  humani,  abslrusos  interni  pectoris 

actcgmdi.  1761. 
Reisscison,  1.  c.  p.  23. 

oW  ^  HUXhBm"  0bsm'atiow>de^etMorbisEpidcmicis.    Londini,  1751. 
gotncna,  p.  7.  sqq.    "  Facto  nempe  in  ductibus  pulmonum  sanguineus  mo- 

v  2 
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pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  is  under  the  same  circumstances,  but 
the  propelling  force  of  the  ventricles  at  one  moment,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  their  valves  during  their  relaxation,  prevent  its  retrogres- 
sion. The  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  creates  a 
necessity  for  greater  strength  in  the  ventricles,  as  it  impedes  the 
progress  of  blood  from  the  heart;  but  it  also  facilitates  the 
return.  Thus  the  smaller  pressure  on  the  heart  acts,  by  the  in- 
tervention  of  the  blood,  as  an  antagonist  to  its  contracting  fibres, 
assisting  to  dilate  them  when  they  become  relaxed. 

That  the  blood  is  drawn  towards  the  heart  during  inspiration 
has  been  long  acknowledged.  <<  In  my  experiments,"  says  Hailer, 
«  if  you  open  the  chest,  abdomen,  neck,  or  fore-extremities  or  an 
animal,  and  lay  bare  the  great  veins,  the  superior  and  mfenor 
cava,  the  jugular,  subclavian,  brachial,  or  mammary,  you  will  see 
the  blood  return  to  the  heart  whenever  the  animal  inspires,  and 
these  veins  recede  some  lines  from  it,  become  empty  and  pale, 
flat  and  bloodless :"- depleri,  palescere,  explanan,  exsangues 
fieri  "  I  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Magendie,  sixty  years  afterwards  ™, 
«  when  the  chest  dilates,  it  inspires  the  blood  of  the  cava.,  and 
successively  that  of  the  veins  ending  in  them,  much  m  the 
same  way  as  it  does  the  air  into  the  trachea.  Were  Dr. 
Carson's  account  of  expiration  correct,  as  a  vacuum  would  be 


mentaneo  quasi  vacuo,  continue-  in  cor  dextrum  impelUt  sanguinis  quantum 
facile  capit  pondus  atmospha**."    Quoted  by  Dr.  M.  Hall, 
i  1.  c.  lib.  vi.  sect.  iv.  p.  333.  1760. 
'KJovrnaldePhysiologie.t.i.V.™.  1821.    For  the  same  reason  .fa  tube 
is  placed  in  the  jugular  vein,  the  air  rushes  into  it  durmg  respiratmn  w.th  a  no* 
and  the  ill  effects  of  air  in  the  heart  occur.  (Magendie,  1.  c.  p.  195.)    And  if 
large  vein  is  opened  in  surgical  operations,  and  any  thing  prevent,  the  s.des  fro 
coUapsin.,  the  air  may  rush  in  and  destroy  life,  as  happened  a  few  years  ago  a 
ParTo  c.  p.  192.  sqq.)   This  may  be  shown  also,  by  inserting  a  tube,  immers 
in  a  coloured  fluid,  into  i  large  vein,  when  the  liquid  will  rise  during  ■nsp.rag 
and  stop"  descend  during  expiration.    (See  Sir  D.  Barry,  1.  c.  who  conce.v 
Lthe/  source  of  vacuum  to  the 


Ztraction  of  their  parietes  during  inspiration,  p.  29.  1826.    And  Dissert** 
&f  P    3  sq  )  Still  more  recently!  Sir  D.  Barry  has  applied  the  barometer 
,  ;J'o  t  mYeon  a  viper,  a  common  snake,  and  a  frog,  and  found  the  nu-r  u 
^arSSSi  When  connected 
of  an  eel,  the  mercury  became  concave  each  time  that  the  heart 
pericardium,  so  that  its  pulsations  could  be  counted  and  also  at  e  ery  e 
the  animal  to  open  its  gill  covers.  Bur  Implication  du  Barm&re,  ** 
des  Sciences  Nalurelles.    Avril,  1827. 
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threatening  in  the  chest  equally  during  expiration  and  inspiration, 
the  shrinking  of  the  lungs  should  occasion  the  blood  to  stream 
towards  the  heart  as  much  during  the  one  as  the  other,  to  fill  up 
the  vacuum.  But  this  is  not  the  fact,  any  more  than,  as  we  saw, 
that  air  rushes  into  the  wounded  pleura  during  expiration.  The 
coincidence  of  the  effect  of  inspiration  on  the  venous  blood,  and, 
when  the  pleura  is  wounded,  on  the  air,  prevents  us  from  sup- 
posing that  inspiration  affects  the  circulation  merely  by  giving  a 
free  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  "  The  great  venous 
trunks  of  the  head,  neqk,  chest,  abdomen,  fore-extremities," 

-  says  Haller,  "  swell  during  expiration,  from  the  blood  either  being 
obstructed  or  retrograding,  and  at  inspiration  are  emptied  of 
it  from  its  flowing  freely  to  the  heart." »    Or,  in  the  words  of 

'  Magendie,  "  when  the  chest  contracts,  the  blood  is  driven  back 
into  the  cavae  by  the  pressure  experienced  by  all  the  organs  of 
the  chest."  That  the  blood  does  really  retrograde  during  ex- 
piration, appears  by  an  experiment  of  Magendie's,  in  which  a  hol- 
low bougie  was  passed  into  the  great  veins  as  far  as  the  cava,  or 

i  auricle  itself,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  its  extremity  during  ex- 
piration, o  This  fact  seems  to  show  compression  of  the  thoracic 
organs  during  expiration,  and  therefore  is  an  additional  argument 
that  ordinary  expiration  is  not  the  effect  solely  of  the  elastic  and 

i  muscular  shrinking  of  the  lungs.    Such,  indeed,  is  the  pressure 

;  of  expiration,  that  the  heart  during  it  propels  the  blood  more  vio- 
lently into  the  arteries, and  even  into  the  veins;  and, on  the  other 
hand,  less  forcibly  during  inspiration,  p    A  continuance  in  refrain- 

n  1.  c.  ibid.  o  journai  de  Physiologie,  t.  i.  p.  186.    Paris,  1820. 

■ '  Borden,  Bu  Pauls,  p.  324.  quoted  by  Haller;  and  Bichat,  Recherches  Physiol. 
P-  223.  See  Magendie  for  the  veins,  Journal  de  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  138.,  and  Tul- 
P'us,  Obs.  Med.  ii.  3.  p.  106.  In  violent  efforts  the  chest  is  still  more  com- 
pressed, whence  the  blood  accumulates  without  the  heart  in  the  veins,  and  is 
dnven  more  forcibly  from  the  heart  to  all  parts.  These  may  be  made  after  ex- 
piration or  inspiration  ;  but  for  a  very  violent  effort  we  usually  inspire  first,  to 
atlord  abetter  fixed  point,  and  to  continue  the  effort  longer  than  would  be  pos- 
sible after  expiration.  Respiration  is  generally  suspended  and  the  glottis  closed  • 
mt  >f  the  effort  is  made  after  an  inspiration,  the  glottis  need  not  be  closed,  pro- 
vided the  air  is  allowed  to  leave  the  chest  very  slowly. 

In  myself,  a  deep  inspiration,  not  followed  in  due  time  by  an  expiration,  causes 
,    e  pulse  ,n  a  few  seconds  to  become  suddenly  slow  for  a  few  seconds,  falling  as 

1  com         I'        tWCnty  bCatS  PUr  lninUtC'  a"d  eVC"  d0uble  this>  if  il  h«s  just  be- 
be  y?'   h\  a  dGCP        prolo"Std  "Piration  :  but,  as  the  breath  continues  to 
'  W'"dl  may  bc  donc  m«ch  longer  than  inspiration  can  be  refrained  from 
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ing  to  inspire  after  a  violent  expiration,  of  course  almost  suspends 
the  circulation,  by  depriving  the  heart  of  blood 'i,  which  is  no 
longer  drawn  to  the  heart  by  inspiration,  and  has  been  squeezed 
out  by  expiration :  a  continuance  in  refraining  to  expire  after  a 
deep  inspiration  has  the  same  effect,  but  more  slowly.  In  both 
cases  the  blood  is  no  longer  drawn  to  the  heart  by  inspiration, 
and  does  not  experience  those  chemical  changes  in  the  lungs 
which  are  indispensable  to  its  free  passage  through  them ;  though, 
they  being,  in  the  former,  filled  with  air,  and  empty  in  the  latter, 
it  can  continue  to  pass  through  them  much  longer  in  the  former. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  the  mere  suspension  of  re- 
spiration impedes  the  circulation  through  the  heart,  by  causing 
obstruction  in  the  lungs  ;  and  that,  consequently,  inspiration,  by 
giving  free  passage  to  the  blood  through  those  organs,  will  acce- 
lerate its  course  through  the  veins,  independently  of  a  vacuum; 
although  the  influence  of  the  vacuum  is  shown  by  the  effect  of 
inspiration  upon  the  contents  of  tubes  inserted,  not  into  the  veins, 
but  merely  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  or  pericardium.  Whether 
respiration  is  suspended  after  an  expiration  or  an  inspiration,  the 
effect  is  the  same:  —  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  lungs  and 
right  side  of  the  heart,  if  the  windpipe  is  tied,  whether  the  lungs 
be  empty  or  full  at  the  time  of  the  ligature ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  merely  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  lungs  that  produces 
the  obstruction  in  this  case,  as  was  once  supposed,  but  the  want 
of  chemical  changes.1' 

But  for  this  consideration,  the  effects  of  the  thoracic  vacuum 
on  the  circulation  might  be  overrated  ;  and,  indeed,  that  too  high 
an  estimate  has  been  formed  of  it  is  very  certain:  for, 

after  expiration,  as  there  is  a  supply  of  air  in  the  lungs  in  the  former  case,  ami 
not  in  the  latter  — (in  the  latter  I  can  refrain  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  in 
the  former  for  rather  above  a  minute)  —  the  pulse  gradually  resumes  its  former 
quickness;  and,  when  the  breath  can  be  held  no  longer,  evidently  grows  more 
and  more  rapid  and  weak.  The  effects  of  refraining  from  expiration  are  tlie 
same  in  me  as  of  refraining  from  inspiration.  Rapid  respiration  quickens  the 
pulse,  by  drawing  the  blood  more  frequently  to  the  heart ;  and,  in  my  case,  if 
rery  deep  as  well  as  rapid,  the  circulation  through  the  head  becomes  so  violent 
that  vertigo  occurs,  and,  between  this  and  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  I  at  length! 

cannot  count  the  latter. 

i  My  own  pulse,  if  a  deep  expiration  is  made,  and  inspiration  refrained  fromJ 
becomes  rapid  and  excessively  feeble,  and  more  and  more  so  till  I  can  hold  ou| 
no  longer. 

r  See  Haller,  1.  c.  lib.  vii.  sect.  iv.  p.  253. 
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1.  In  the  foetus,  and  in  animals  which  do  not  respire  at  all,  or 
not  by  a  thoracic  vacuum,  the  vacua  arising  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart's  cavities,  and  from  its  diminished  bulk  under  contrac- 
tion, only  can  occur.  8 

2.  If  we  suspend  respiration  and  prevent  the  influence  of  both 
sources  of  vacuum,  the  circulation  continues  till  the  want  of 
chemical  changes  arrests  it ;  and,  if  the  vena  cava,  or  any  great 
vein,  is  obstructed  so  as  to  cut  off  connection  with  the  heart,  it 
becomes  distended  with  blood'  coming  up  towards  the  heart ;  and, 
if  wounded  between  the  ligature  and  the  extremities,  the  blood 
flows,  whatever  the  position  of  the  animal,  till  death  ensues. u  In 
these  cases  no  vacuum  assists.  If  the  pericardium  is  laid  bare,  so 
that  no  vacuum  can  occur,  except  that  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart's  cavities,  and  the  trachea  tied,  the  right  ventricle  swells 
enormously  with  the  arriving  blood  v, — a  fact  not  to  be  explained 
by  vacuum,  not  even  by  the  heart's  own  vacuum.  The  influence 
of  the  left  ventricle  upon  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
was  also  shown  by  Magendie,  who  firmly  tied  every  part  of  a 
dog's  leg,  except  the  great  artery  and  vein,  and  then  tied  the 
latter  and  wounded  it  below  the  ligature,  when  the  blood  was  pro- 
jected to  some  distance,  and  continued  to  be  so,  except  when  the 
artery  was  compressed  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  circulation  continued, 
the  stream  from  the  vein  was  regulated  at  pleasure  by  compress- 
ing or  liberating  the  artery  .x  If  a  turgid  vein  in  the  hand  is  com- 
pressed, it  will  not  become  empty  above,  as  it  should  if  suction 
from  one  or  all  of  the  three  sources  mentioned  were  considerable ; 
and  the  jet  of  blood  from  an  artery  was  found  by  Hales  to  be 
greater  during  a  deep  inspiration  y,  (probably  from  the  more 
abundant  supply  to  the  left  side  through  the  lungs),  showing  the 
action  of  the  ventricle  to  be  proportionably  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  thoracic  vacuum  at  the  moment  of  inspiration  to 
oppose  the  discharge  of  blood  from  it.  Still  the  effects  of  the 
vacuum  are  such  as  we  have  seen. 

'  On  connecting  the  barometer  with  the  interior  of  the  pericardium  of  an  eel, 
Sir  D.  Barry  found  the  mercury  move. 

'  Hunter,  On  the  Blood,  p.  75.  sq.  Haller  had  previously  ascertained  the 
same  thing,  and,  while  allowing  the  influence  of  a  vacuum,  urged  it  as  a  proof, 
that  the  vacuum  was  not  efficient,  but  only  auxiliary.    El.  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  325. 

u  Mr.  Spry,  Lancet.  Jan.  1827. 

t  Dr.  David  Williams,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  1823,  p.  528. 
x  Journal  de  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  ]  1  |. 
"  Statical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
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The  empty  condition  of  the  arteries  after  death  has  been 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Carson  to  the  thoracic  vacuum.    He  states  that, 
if  an  animal  is  destroyed  by  admitting  air  into  each  pleura,  the 
arteries  are  found  as  turgid  as  the  veins  z ;  but  the  same  results 
have  not  been  obtained  by  others";  and  I  presume  that  the  ob- 
struction in  the  lungs  from  the  want  of  chemical  changes,  gradually 
lessening  the  supply  to  the  arteries,  and  producing  accumulation 
in  the  veins,  together  with  the  superior  contractile  powers  of  the 
arteries,  are,  jointly,  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  circumstance. 
The  effect  of  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  while  the  left  ventricle 
continued  to  propel  blood,  was  strikingly  shown  by  Bichat,  who 
produced  enormous  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &e. 
by  strangling  animals  slowly,  and  found  much  less  if  respiration 
was  completely  arrested  at  once,  so  that  the  left  ventricle  ceased 
to  propel  blood  very  soon  after  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs  took 
place.b      The  greater  the  space  into  which  the  former  blood  can 
flow  from  the  arteries,  the  less  blood  will  they  contain.    Hence,  if 
a  ligature  is  passed  round  the  cavse,  some  quantity  of  blood  is 
found  in  the  arteries  ;  if  around  the  pulmonary  artery,  less  ;  and, 
when  the  lungs  have  been  kept  distended  after  death  by  artificial 
inflation  after  opening  the  chest,  so  that  all  their  vessels  might 
be  unfolded,  the  arteries  have  been  found  quite  empty,  though 
there  was  no  thoracic  vacuum  <=,  and  though  the  effect  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  was  destroyed  by  a  ligature  on  the  aorta. 

Therefore,  if  Dr.  Carson's  experiments  on  this  point  are  accu- 
rate, I  should  ascribe  the  turgidity  of  the  arteries  when  the  pleurae 
were  filled  with  air,  and  the  lungs  compressed,  to  the  diminution; 
and  when  this  was  not  done,  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries,  to  the 
largeness,  of  the  pulmonary  space  into  which  the  blood  could  pass. 

The  influence  of  suction  has  been  thought  by  Dr.  Carson  to 
assist  in  explaining  absorption."1 

Dr.  Carson  ascribes  the  effects  experienced  in  elevated  situ- 
ations to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  it  cannot  compress 
the  blood  sufficiently  to  aid  the  return  of  this  fluid  towards  the 
heart.  Saussure  e  says,  that  when  he  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  he  experienced  extreme  fatigue  and  loss  of  muscular  power, 

1  Med.  Chir.  Trans-  vol.  xi. 

tt  Dr.  Fennel,  The  Philadelphia  Journal,  Nov.  1822. 

b  Itecherches  Physiologigv.es,  p.  225.  sq. 

c  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  Edinburgh  Journal,  Oct.  1824. 

u  I.  c.  p.  167.  c  Voyage  dans  tcs  Alpes. 
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and  irresistible,  rapid,  and  violent  palpitation,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  all  which  soon  ceased  on  his  assuming  the  horizontal 
posture,  in  which,  of  course,  the  blood  circulates  more  easily. 
His  guide,  a  slim  old  man,  was  unaffected,  and  climbed  with 
ease  like  a  goat,  and  many  unaccustomed  to  such  elevations 
have  been  equally  unaffected  ;  for  habit  or  a  strong  heart  will 
render  the  influence  of  pressure  but  little  necessary. 

Gravity  has  been  thought  by  Dr.  Carson,  as  well  as  by  older 
writers,  materially  to  aid  the  circulation  :  —  "  By  the  stroke  of  the 
heart,  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  withdrawn  from  one  end  of  the 
column,  and  by  the  synchronous  vibration  of  the  arteries  an 
equal  quantity  is  added  to  the  other."  "  A  perpetually  repeated 
generation  of  motion  must  be  produced  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  venous  system  by  gravity,  and  this  motion  must  be 
from  the  ends  of  the  veins  to  the  trunks."  *  "  The  simplest 
weight  of  a  column  of  blood  in  any  descending  artery  is  sufficient 
to  raise  the  blood  through  open  capillaries  to  an  equal  height  in 
the  corresponding  vein,  according  to  the  hydrostatical  law,  that 
fluids  attain  the  same  level  in  all  communicating  vessels."  &  Yet, 
in  the  horizontal  posture,  there  can  be  no  assistance  from  gravity, 
but  the  circulation  proceeds  perfectly  well :  and,  indeed,  gravity, 
on  the  whole,  seems  to  impede  the  circulation ;  for,  if  the  arms 
hang  down  for  a  length  of  time,  or  the  legs  are  not  rested 
horizontally,  they  ultimately  swell.  Nothing  assists  the  heart 
more  than  a  horizontal  posture,  as  seen  in  syncope,  in  which  the 
restoring  agency  is  perfectly  explicable  by  its  mechanical  aid  to 
the  heart,  without  reference  to  the  brain."  The  effects  of  pos- 
ture are  necessarily  greater  in  tall  persons.  In  the  horizontal 
posture,  the  heart,  having  less  to  do,  beats  more  slowly,  and  in 
very  tall  persons  the  pulse  has  been  found  12  or  20  beats  quicker 
in  the  upright  posture. 

The  operation  of  exercise  is  very  material..  If  an  extremity  is 
not  exercised,  its  circulation  always  becomes  languid,  it  resists  ex- 
ternal temperature  with  difficulty,  and  wastes;  and,  if  gravity  also 
co-operates  by  a  vertical  position,  it  swells  ;  and  exercise  will  pre- 
vent the  congestive  agency  of  a  continued  vertical  position.  Violent 
exercise  causes  proportionate  violence  of  circulation.  The  action 
of  muscles  evidently  operates  by  compression,  and  chiefly  of  the 
veins,  as  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  so  much  stronger.  The 

r  1.  c.  p.  138.  sq. 

*  Elements  of  Physics.    By  N.  Arnott,  M.  D.   Lond.  1827.  p.  500. 
■See  Bichat,  1.  c.  p.  198.  sqq. 
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t>lood  can  go  but  one  way.  The  stream  behind,  and  the  valves 
in  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  determine  the  effects  of  the 
pressure  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  The  compressed 
vessels  are  at  once  nearly  emptied,  and  the  instant  that  the  pres- 
sure is  alternately  removed  are  again  filled  ;  and  the  momentary 
impediment  during  the  compression  is  immaterial,  on  account  of 
the  innumerable  venous  anastomoses.  The  progress  of  the  blood 
cannot  but  be  accelerated.  The  dyspnoea  that  is  felt  arises  from 
the  force  with  which  the  blood  drives  through  the  lungs,  and 
which  renders  frequent  respiration  necessary. 

In  the  foetus  the  case  is  analogous,  although  Dr.  Carson  has 
imagined  it  different,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  frame  a  little 
hypothesis  to  reconcile  circumstances.  The  foetal  lungs,  expe- 
riencing no  atmospheric  pressure,  are  contracted  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  diaphragm,  suffering  no  stimulus  from  the  will  on  account 
of  uneasy  sensation  arising  from  want  of  breath,  is  completely 
relaxed,  and  forced  upwards  to  remove  the  vacuum;  and  the 
venous  blood  without  the  thorax  must  be  drawn  forcibly  into  the 
right  auricle,  preventing  the  vacuum  which  the  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  tend  to  produce.  In  the  foetus,  moreover, 
the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta  by  both  ventricles,  as  Mr. 
John  Bell  remarks,  and,  therefore,  the  circulation  less  requires 
other  assistance.  The  vacuum  from  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  occurs  in  the  fcetus  and  all  animals  which  have  a 
heart :  but,  in  those  which  have  no  such  respiration  as  the  human, 
there  can  be  no  assistance  to  the  circulation  by  thoracic  vacuum. 

The  ordinary  cause  of  the  first  inspiration  appears  to  be  the 
novel  impression  of  cool  air  upon  the  surface  ;  for,  if  at  any  time 
we  are  suddenly  exposed  to  a  cold  wind^  or  plunge  into  cold 
water,  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  instantly  contract, 
and  a  sudden  inspiration  takes  place.  The  blood  rushes  into  the 
expanded  lungs,  and,  being  afterwards  obstructed  when  the  in- 
spiratory muscles  cease  to  act,  and  the  elastic  lungs  shrink,  gives 
rise  to  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  is  instinctively  removed  by  an- 
other inspiration.and  thus  respiration  afterwards  continues  through 
life.  The  fact  of  respiration  commencing  before  the  chord  is 
tied,  shows  that  neither  congestion  in  the  aorta,  nor  deficiency  of 
chemical  changes,  is  the  cause  of  the  first  inspiration.  If  an  am* 
mal  is  born  under  warm  water,  its  respiration  begins  at  the  mo- 
ment you  choose  to  bring  it  up  into  the  air.  Buffon  proved  this 
by  causing  a  bitch's  delivery  to  take  place  in  a  tub  oi  warm 
water,  and  allowing  the  pups  to  remain  there  for  half  an  hour. 
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The  power  of  excitement  of  the  surface  to  cause  inspiration  haa 
been  shown  by  Beclard  and  others,  who,  on  mechanically  irri- 
tating foetal  kittens  still  enclosed  in  the  membranes,  found  in- 
spiratory efforts  take  place  at  each  irritation. 

"  The  alternate  motion  of  the  chest  continues,  during  health 
and  freedom  from  restraint,  from  the  moment  of  birth  till  death. 
Its  object  is,  that  the  lungs  may  be  expanded  to  admit  the  air, 
and  contracted  to  expel  it,  in  perpetual  alternation.  This  alter- 
nation occurs,  in  an  adult  at  rest,  about  14  times  in  a  minute, — 
once  to  about  five  pulsations  of >  the  heart."1 

"  For  man,  in  common  with  all  warm-blooded  animals,  cannot 
long  retain  the  inspired  air,  but  is  compelled  to  discharge  it  and 
take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  this  pabulum  of  life,  as  it  always  has 
been  denominated,  k  Common  observation  teaches,  that,  how- 
ever pure  may  be  the  air  entering  the  lungs,  it  instantly  under- 
goes remarkable  changes,  by  which  it  is  contaminated  and 
rendered  unfit  for  another  inspiration,  unless  it  is  renewed. 1 

The  common  quantity  of  air  taken  in  at  each  inspiration  is 
about  16*5  cubic  inches;  and  the  quantity  remaining  after  death 
in  the  lungs  of  a  stout  adult  man,  about  100  cubic  inches,  accord- 
ing to  Allen  and  Pepys.  Dr.  Bostock,  agreeing  with  Dr.  Menzies 
and  many  others,  believes  40  cubic  inches  to  be  the  average  inspir- 

'  But  this  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  disease.  When  there  is  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  with  excitement,  the  proportion  of  the  heart's  action  is  greater 
than  natural;  and  where  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  the  proportion  is  on  the  side 
of  respiration.  But  the  action  of  both  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs  is  increased 
m  the  affections  of  either.  I  have  at  this  moment  a  young  female  patient,  in 
whom,  through  a  nervous  affection,  I  always  find  the  respirations  98  and  the 
pulse  104.  My  clinical  clerk  says  he  has  found  the  respiration  106  and  the 
pulse  104.  The  inspirations  are  shallow.  She  is  in  no  danger.  The  quickest 
PUlse  I  have  ever  felt  has  been  208,  counted  easily  at  the  heart,  though  not  at  the 
wrist  In  the  two  middle-aged  men  in  whom  I  observed  this,  there  was  merely 
morbid  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  they  walked  about  and  ate  like  other  people, 
"lough  indisposed.    One  is  now  very  well. 

The  antiquity  of  the  notion  that  air  is  the  pabulum  vita;  is  seen  in  the  book 
'  <-■  Flalibus,  usually  ascribed  to  Hippocrates.  The  author  regards  the  aliment  as 
"-ecM,!,  — victuals,  drink,  and  air;  but  the  latter  he  calls  vital,  because  we 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  dispense  with  n  supply  of  it  without  danger  to  life." 

Consult  Harvey's  Dispute  upon  the  necessary  renovation  of  the  aerial  succus 
<Mnl,s,  with  the  celebrated  Astronomical  Professor,  J.  Greaves,  in  the  latter's 
JJescnption  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  p.  101.  sq.    Lond.  1640.  8vo 
*ta  '7.theP°',ularEdm-  Ha»«>/b  immortal  Discourse  concerning  the  Means  of 
JJWfcW  Air  at  the  Bolton,  of  the  Sea  in  any  ordinary  Vrpths.  I  fffg 
»ol.  xxix.  No.  349.  p.  492.  sq."  ^'"M? 
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ation,  and  thinks  that  160  or  170  remain  in  the  lungs  after  ordinary 
expiration  ni  ;  for  these  organs  are  never  emptied  by  expiration. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  changes  which  the  air 
experiences  during  inspiration,  and  which  consist  not  in  the 
loss  of  elasticity,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  but  in  the  decom- 
position of  its  elements."  For  the  atmospheric  air  which  we 
breathe,  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  constituents,  differing  very  much 
in  their  nature  from  each  other;  and,  not  to  mention  hetero- 
geneous matters,  such  as  odorous  effluvia,  various  other  besides 
aqueous  exhalations,  and  innumerable  other  substances,  which  are 
generally  present,  is  always  impregnated  with  aqueous  vapour, 
electric  and  magnetic  matter,  and  generally  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  and  is  itself  composed  of  unequal  parts  of  two  aeriform 
fluids,  viz.  79  of  azotic  gas,  and  21  of  oxygen  gas  in  100. 

«  In  the  first  place,  we  know  for  certain,  that,  at  every  inspir- 
ation (the  fulness  of  which  varies  infinitely  in  different  persons 
of  the  same  age,  breathing  placidly  »),  besides  the  quantity  of 
azotic  gas  being  somewhat  diminished  i',  the  oxygen  gas  is  in  a 
great  measure  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  or  fixed  air ;  so 
that  the  air  of  expiration,  if  collected,  instantly  extinguishes 
flame  and  live  coals,  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water,  and  is 
specifically  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
inspiration  "J ;  it  also  contains  much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is 
condensed  in  a  visible  form  by  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60° 
of  Fahr." r    The  ordinary  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  emitted  by 

m  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  sq.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks 
the  estimate  of  Menzies  most  correct.    System  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 

a  «  Fr.  Stromeyer,  Grundriss  tier  thcwelischen  Chemie,  P.  ii.  p.  619. 

0  "  Consult,  v.  c  Abildgaard,  Nordischen  Archiv.  fur  Nalurkunde,  &c.  t. 1. 
P.  i.  and  ii." 

p  «  Consult,  besides,  Priestley  and  others,  especially  C.H.Peaff,  ib.  t.  iv.  P.  n." 

q  "  To  discover  how  frequently  an  animal  could  breathe  the  same  portion  of  the 
different  kinds  of  air  that  we  have  mentioned,  I  took  three  dogs  equal  in  size  and 
strength,  and  to  the  trachea  of  the  first,  by  means  of  a  tube,  I  tied  a  bladder, 
containing  about  20  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas.    He  died  in  40  minutes. 

For  the  second,  the  bladder  was  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  He  died  in  six 
minutes. 

For  the  third,  I  employed  the  carbonised  air  last  expired  by  the  second  dog. 
He  died  in  four  minutes. 

The  air  of  the  bladder,  upon  subsequent  examination,  gave  the  common  signs 

of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  instruments  which  I  employed  arc  described  and  illustrated  by  a  plate  m 

the  Medic.  HibliCk.  vol.  i.  p.  174.  sq.  tab.  1." 

r  «  J.  A.  De  L.     Iddes  sur  la  Mitiorologie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  67.  229." 
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the  lungs,  trachea,  throat,  and  mouth,  may  be  about  20  oz.  in  24- 
hours. 3  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  chyle,  and  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  so  much  water,  the  weak  and  delicate  albumen  of  the 
chyle  is  converted  into  the  strong  and  perfect  albumen  of  the 
blood. 1 

"  There  is,  consequently,  no  doubt  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
expired  air  is  derived  from  the  venous  blood  carried  to  the  lungs 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart. u  But  it  has  been  of  late  dis- 
puted, whether  the  inspired  oxygen  goes  wholly  to  form  carbonic 
acid  in  the  bronchial  cells  v,  or  whether  it  is  in  part  united  with 
the  arterial  blood  and  distributed  through  the  arterial  system. x 
Many  weighty  arguments  seem  to  favour  the  latter  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  phenomena  of  both  kinds  of  blood  in  the  living  bodyy, 
compared  with  the  changes  which  this  fluid  experiences  when  ex- 
posed to  these  two  kinds  of  air." 

After  much  uncertainty,  it  was  thought  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  that  no  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed in  ordinary  respiration,  but  that  what  disappears  goes 
entirely  to  unite  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  and  produce  car- 
bonic acid,  the  latter  being  exactly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  oxygen 
which  disappears,  —  about  27£  cubic  inches  per  minute,  or 
39,534?  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
these  gentlemen,  —  a  quantity  containing  about  1 1  oz.  troy  of 
solid  carbon,  more  than  equal  to  the  carbon  contained  in  6  lbs. 
of  beef  2,  and,  perhaps,  about  double  the  average  result  of  most 
other  experiments. 

5  See  Hales.    See  also  chapter  on  Perspiration. 
1  Dr.  Prout,  1.  c.  p.  525. 

"  "-Rob.  Menzies,  Be  Respiraiione.    Edinb.  1790.  8vo. 

H.  G.  Rouppe,  on  the  same  subject.    Lugd.  Batav.  1791.  4to. 

J.  Bostock,  Vcrsuch  iiber  das  Athemhden.  iibers.  von  A.  F.  Nolde.  Erf.  1 809.  8vo. " 

y  "  W.  Allen  and  W.  H.  Pepys,  Phil.  Trans.  1808,  p.  249.  and  1809,  p.  404. 
But  how  various  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  expired  is,  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  and  under  different  circumstances,  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
W.  I'rout,  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  328." 

*  "  Nasse>  in  J-  F-  Meckel's  Archiv.fiir  die  Physiol,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

And  G.  Vv  edmeyer,  Physiologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Nervensystem  und 
die  Iles]riralio7i.    Hanov.  1817.  8vo.  p.  175." 

1  "  J.  Andr.  Scherer,  Beweis,  dass  J.  Mayow  vor  100  Jahren  den  Grund  tsur 
antiphlogistischcn  Chemie  und  Physiologic  gelegt  hat,  p.  104. 

Edm.  Goodwyn,  Connexion  of  Life  with  Respiration,    Lond.  1788.  8vo. 

J-  Hunter,  On  the  Blood,  p.  68. 

J-  A.  Albers,  Bcyiriigen  zur  Amt.  und  Physiol,  der  Thiere,  P.  1.  p.  108." 
1  Dr.  Prout,  1.  c.  p.  526. 
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But  Dr.  Edwards  has  since  shown  that,  however  correct  were 
these  results,  it  was  erroneous  to  generalise  from  them ;  that  more 
oxygen  is  continually  consumed  by  brutes  than  goes  to  the  form- 
ation of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  that  this  excess  varies  from  above  I  of 
the  volume  of  the  latter  to  almost  nothing."  The  variation  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  species,  but  upon  the  developement  re- 
lative to  the  age,  and  upon  individual  differences  in  adults. 

He  therefore  finds  that  the  bulk  of  the  air  is  not  unaffected  by 
respiration,  but  that  generally  a  diminution  takes  place.  Dr.  Le 
Gallois  b  and  Dr.  Delaroche  0  also  found  that  oxygen  disappeared 
in  greater  quantity  than  carbonic  acid  was  formed. 

Allen  and  Pepys  observed  that,  if  the  same  air  was  breathed 
repeatedly,  some  oxygen  was  absorbed  and  some  azote  discharged, 
and  that,  if  nearly  pure  oxygen  was  employed  in  the  case  of 
guinea-pigs,  carbonic  acid  was  produced  and  a  portion  of  the  oxy- 
gen replaced  by  azote,  this  portion  decreasing,  however,  as  the 
experiment  proceeded. 

Dr.  Edwards  ascertained  that  respiration  causes  sometimes  an 
increase  of  azote,  sometimes  a  diminution,  and  sometimes  no  im- 
portant difference  in  its  quantity.  He  thinks  that  it  is  always  being 
absorbed  and  discharged,  and  that  the  proportion  of  these  pro- 
cesses differs  under  different  circumstances.  Its  discharge  exceeds 
at  all  times  in  very  young  animals,  as  seen  in  guinea-pigs ;  and  in 
spring  and  summer;  while  its  absorption  exceeds  in  autumn  and 
winter,  as  far  as  his  experiments  upon  adult  sparrows  and  yellow- 
hammers  go;  though  occasional  exceptions  occurred  from  unappre- 
ciated circumstances,  powerful  enough  to  overbalance  the  effect 
of  season. d  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  azote  never  equalled  the  greatest  differences  observed 
between  the  oxygen  which  disappeared  and  the  carbonic  acid 
formed.  Cold-blooded  quadrupeds  were  shown  by  Spallanzanie 
to  absorb  azote,  and  fish  by  Humboldt  and  Provencal. f  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  had  already  ascertained  the  absorption  of  azote 
in  his  own  person. 

Dr.  Edwards's  reasons  for  believing  azote  to  be  constantly  both 
absorbed  and  discharged  are  :  — 

a  De  V Influence  des  Jgens  Physiques  stir  la  Vie.  Vans,  1824.  p.  410.  sqq. 

6  Jnnales  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  t.  iv.  p.  115.  sq. 

1  Journal  de  Physique,  t.  77. 

o  1.  c.  p.  420.  sqq.  461.  sqq. 

c  Memoircs  stir  la  Respiration,  pp.  184.  258. 

f  Me'moircs  d'/ircueil,  t.  ii. 
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1.  That  if  an  animal  is  made  to  breathe  oxygen  mixed  with  ^ 
of  azote,  azote  is  discharged  in  abundance,  as  was  found  by  Allen 
and  Pepys,  so  that,  when  there  is  little  or  no  azote  to  be  absorbed, 
its  exhalation  at  once  shows  itself ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  in 
common  respiration  its  exhalation  may  be  as  great,  but  not  ob- 
servable, because  nearly  an  equal  quantity  is  absorbed : 

2.  When  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  employed  by 
those  chemists,  and  pure  hydrogen  by  Dr.  Edwards,  not  only  was 

i  a  large  quantity  (much  exceeding  the  bulk  of  the  animal)  given 
out,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen  was  absorbed,  in 
Dr.  Edwards's  experiment  equal  to  the  azote  given  oute,  proving 
that  exhalation  and  absorption  can  proceed  together  :  and  he  asks 
why,  if  hydrogen  is  absorbed,  not  much  more  so  azote,  which  is 
more  fit  for  respiration  and  the  support  of  life?  and  concludes 
that  its  absorption  may  be  as  great  in  common  respiration,  but 
not  observable  because  a  nearly  equal  quantity  is  discharged.  h 

Carbonic  acid  itself  is  shown  by  Spallanzani  and  Dr.  Edwards 1 
to  be  exhaled  from  the  lungs  independently  of  the  operation  of  . 
oxygen  ;  when  snails,  frogs,  fish,  or  very  young  kittens,  are  im- 
mersed in  hydrogen. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  were  induced, 
without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Edwards's  researches,  to  repeat 
their  enquiries,  and  their  results  no  longer  disagree  with  those; 
of  Dr.  Edwards.  On  making  birds  breathe  in  atmospheric  air, 
they  still  found  the  loss  of  oxygen  equal  to  the  addition  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  unchanged ;  if  in  air  with  an 
excess  of  oxygen,  a  quantity  was  absorbed  beyond  what  was 
replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  and  in  its  room  appeared  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitrogen  ;  if  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  the  oxygen  being  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  atmo- 
spheric air,  there  was  no  loss  of  oxygen,  but  of  hydrogen,  which 
was  exactly  replaced  by  nitrogen,  k 

Mr.  Ellis1  contends  that  the  carbon  is  excreted  by^the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  and  unites  with  the  oxygen  externally,  and  Dr.  Prout 
thought  this  opinion  corroborated  by  the  factm,  — that,  when 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  oil  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels, 

8  1  &  P-  462.  b  J.  c.  429.  Sqq. 

'  1  c*  P-  437-  sqq-  k  Phil.  Trans.  1829. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  in  Atmospheric  Air.   1807.  Further 
Enquiries,  $c.  1816 

01  Dr.  Orlila,  Toxicologic  Cineralc,  t.  i.  p.  581.  sq.    Dr.  Magcndic  had  pre- 

"ously  found  the  same  result  in  injecting  the  solution  into  tire  pleura  Memoire 

!  :"r  la  Transpiration,  p.  19. 
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vapours  of  phosphorous  acid  stream  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 

 what  would  hardly  have  occurred  if  the  acid  had  been  formed 

in  the  vessels,  as  it  would  probably  have  remained  in  solution  in 
the  blood,  not  being  volatile.  The  phosphorus  was  probably 
excreted  from  the  vessels  in  minute  subdivision,  and  united  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  upon  coming  in  contact  with  it, 
producing  phosphorous  acid ;  and  the  same  may  be  imagined  re- 
specting the  carbonic. a  There  can  be  no  reason  to  adopt  this 
hypothesis  on  account  of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  air  and 
blood  acting  upon  each  other  through  the  vessels,  because  we 
saw  in  p.  149.  that  they  do  so,  through  moistened  bladder,  out 
of  the  body. 

The  well-known  secretion  and  absorption  of  air  in  membranes, 
shown  by  the  existence  of  air  in  the  air-bladder  of  fish,  the  sudden 
formation  of  air  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  disease,  the  absorp- 
tion of  air  in  emphysema,  and  the  occurrence  of  emphysema 
without  injury  of  the  lungs  °  ;  the  separation  of  azote  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  Jungs  when  hydrogen  is  breathed,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  azote  and  of  oxygen,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
prove  the  possibility  of  the  oxygen  being  absorbed,  and  the  car-, 
bonic  acid  secreted.  y. 

Lavoisier  at  one  time,  and  La  Grange  and  Hassenfratz  long 
age,  contended  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the  cir- 
culation, and  given  off  in  the  lungs,  and  the  oxygen  absorbed. 

Dr.  Edwards  also  argues  that,  since  so  much  carbonic  acid  is 
given  out  from  the  blood  in  the  respiration  of  pure  hydrogen, 
and  that,  since  the  quantity  given  out  in  hydrogen  is  as  great  as 
is  observed  in  common  air,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
in  common  air,  the  carbonic  acid  proceeds  from  the  same  source 
as  in  hydrogen,  wz.-  passes  from  the  blood  ;  more  especially  as 
carbonic  acid  exists  largely  in  the  blood:  and  that  the  oxygen, 
therefore,  must  pass  into  the  blood.  These  arguments  are,  in  my 
mind,  irresistible.  But  whether  mere  carbon  leaves  the  blood 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxygen  externally  to  the  vessels, 
as  in  the  former  theory,  or  the  oxygen  unites  with,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  separates  from,  the  blood,  as  in  the  latter,  much  of  he 
affair  would  appear  chemical,  -  neither  all  the  carbon  nor  all  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  secreted  ;  because  it  has  long  been  known, 

-  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.   1819.  I 
„  See  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Baillie,  in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  fir  <f 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Knowledge,  vol.  i. 
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that,  when  venous  blood  is  exposed  to  oxygen  out  of  the  body, 
even  although  covered  by  a  moistened  membrane,  it  becomes' 
florid,  and  oxygen  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Edwards's  work,  numerous  facts 
have  been  ascertained,  which  cause  his  opinions  on  these  points 
to  be  generally  received,  by  proving  the  possibility  of  the  transfer 
of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  even 
on  chemical  principles.  My  friend  Dr.  Stevens  discovered  that 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  attract  each  other ;  so  that,  if  car- 
bonic acid  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  a  tube,  and  oxygen 
above,  the  acid,  though  heavier,  will  ascend  and  the  oxygen 
descend.  Nay,  if  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  be  com- 
pletely  closed  with  bladder,  the  acid  will  escape  and  the  bladder 
be  forced  in ;  while,  if  it  be  filled  with  air  and  placed  in  car- 
bomc  acid,  the  latter  will  pass  through  and  distend  the  bladder 
till  it  nearly  bursts.  The  tendency  to  diffusion  is  universally  as 
the  square  root  of  the  specific  gravity.  The  subject  has  been 
prosecuted  by  Drs.  Mitchel  and  Faust  P;  and  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  both  living  and  dead  membranes,  and  even  caoutchouc, 

"  American  Joum.  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  xiii.  1830.   They  do  not  men 
Uo„  Dr.  Stevens's  name  but  he  had  made  his  observations  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1827  and  commuted  them  to  paper,  and  shewn  them  in  England  in  1828  in 

fhrtVrh1829'3^  infneriCa  "        ~rof  1830,  whfn  he  mentioned 
th  m  to  the  very  edUor  of  the  jQurnal  ofMediaal  Sciences>  tQok 

th  e  donhPenmentS;^f  W?  S0°n  afterWa rds  be°«d  P^Hshed  before 
^  h  ^5  ;  1833'  ,a,S0'  M-  S^y  PubHshed  (in  the  Annates  des  Sc. 
Wservat.  t.  w  p.452.)  an  explanation  of  the  interchange  of  gases  through  fluids 
n    porous  substances;  that  each  gas  maintains  an  equihtium  outside  and 

u  1;:Dsa;sthat'  wheTn  t  is  ,ess  without' ;t  passes  forth '  and>  — 

^elnc^  of  ail  £  I  ■  ^  ^  RaSPaU  C°nCeiVeS  th3t  the  a"P™ 

•weeu  differed  „.  •  }  mUSt  be'  however>  *  relation  be- 

■arbonic  al     &   v    "  ^  hQ  exchange°>  as  well  as  oxygen,  for 

-aroonic  acid,  in  ordinary  respiration.  b 

•  a^'ltin4  T'f  ,that',  'f  a  de"Se  fluId  "  e"C,0Sed  in  «  animal  ™^ane, 
«*  h  call  d  endo    ^T?Tl  ^  THe  »— *  °f  lhe  ext— 

V-  RaspaU  ln  ?  ^  P""V*««*-  This  passage  he  termed  exosmose. 
>™  Zl  ZJtt  1-  CXCePt:°nS  t0  th,'S'  8nd  S"0Wed  that  the  Ph—ena 
**  .o  2  hroul  °  ,mblbiti°n  1  *">  If  the  flu''d  °n  °"e  «i  was  of  a 

—  rf  a  kind  t  8  ■Tem.      °'  fluid  °"  the  °ther  Was  not>  ™*  the  two 

he  membfa  e 7as    'ch  d       J  "  "  S°°n  aS  the  "«"«■  <^  of 

v.as  reached  ;  and  more  followed  in  its  place.  (1.  c  .p.  80*  m.) 
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as  well  as  water  and  other  liquids,  are  freely  permeable  to  the 
different  gases.  They  have  also  discovered  that  gases  pass 
through  with  different  rapidity:  carbonic  acid,  for  instance, 
very  quickly  ;  nitrogen,  very  slowly  :  whence  the  different  state 
of  the  bladder  just  mentioned,  accordingly  as  carbonic  acid  is 
introduced  into  the  vessel  in  common  air,  or  common  air  intro-  j 
duced  into  the  vessel  in  carbonic  acid.  The  appearance  of  car- 
bonic acid  outside  a  bladder  tied  over  a  vessel  of  venous  blood 
or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  disappearance 
St  the  same  time  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  outside  the  bladder 
tied  over  venous  blood,  is  no  less  than  what  occurs  to  the 
blood  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  and  the  blood  in  both  cases 

becomes  florid.  _ 

The  lungs  thus  seem  to  serve  the  purpose,  m  this  respect,  ot 
merely  exposing  an  immense  surface  of  blood  to  the  air.  Blood 
could  not  be  so'near  the  air  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  without 
constant  injury  of  the  innumerable  delicate  vessels,  nor  could 
the  vascular  surface  be  preserved  in  a  moist  state  which  is  neces- 
sary  to  the  permeability  of  those  vessels.    Besides  which,  sue 
cession  of  air  to  each  point  could  not  be  secured    The  Creator 
has  therefore  wonderfully  provided  an  immense  surface  within,  of 
the  very  finest  texture,  secure  from  external  injury  and  supplied; 
with  constant  moisture,  and  continually  exposed  not  only  to  the 
external  air,  but  to  successive  draughts  of  it.  | 
'  The  changes  of  the  blood  in  respiration  are  therefore  purely 
chemical,  and  just  the  same  as  occur  to  venous  blood  out  of  the 
body,  in  contact  with  air  or  separated  from  it  by  merely 
Moistened  bladder,  and  are  detailed  at  page  149     Oxygen  unite, 
with  the  blood;  carbonic  acid  proportionately  escapes.  Ufl 
Sod  thai  liberated  from  the  cause  of  its  M^^— 
the  florid  hue  occasioned  by  its  salts,  but  which  are  not  naturally 
£  sufficient  quantity  to  brighten  it  when  much  carbonic  acid  d 

PTcrawford  observed  that  less  carbonic  acid  was  evolved  i, 
..      tn  the  hei„ht  of  the  temperature  <i ;  Dr.  Junne,  thaj 
the  circulation  was  H 
the  hot  stage  of  fever,  digestion,  or  -ere  se  and  e  s  m  J 
cold  stage';  and  his  results  were  confirmed  by  Lavoisier  « 

«  OnAnim*H*t,V.M.  Prout  also  observed  ibis  effect  <| 

'  Encyclopedic  M&hodique,  t.  1.  p.  IS*.  *" 
exercise  before  fatigue  occurred. 
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Seguin.s  Dr.  Edwards  has  found  Jess  evolved  in  summer  than  in 
winter.1 

Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Fyfe  "  have  found  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  diminished  by  mercury,  nitric  acid,  vegetable  diet,  tea, 
substances  containing  alcohol,  depressing  passions,  long  fasting, 
and  fatigue,  and  probably  by  sleep.  Dr.  Prout  found  that  it 
undergoes  in  himself  an  increase  from  daybreak  till  noon,  and  a 
decrease  from  noon  till  sunset,  remaining  at  the  minimum  till 
daybreak.  In  the  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  slackened  when  the  guinea-pigs  fell  asleep. 

'Dr.  Prout  also  observed  that  an  increase  or  decrease  from  the 
maximum  or  minimum  was  followed  by  a  proportional  decrease  or 

increase  during  a  diurnal  period.    It  would  appear,  also,  that  less 

is  formed  in  infancy,  and  more  as  the  adult  age  is  approached,  in 

brutes.? 

When  the  air  is  not  changed,  death  in  general  occurs  long  be- 
fore all  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  through  the  carbonic  acid  which 
s  formed;  but  bees,  some  worms  and  mollusca,  completely  deoxi- 
hze  it.*    Snails  will  live  in  air  in  which  a  bird  has  died. 

Lavoisier  removed  the  carbonic  acid  by  potash  as  quickly  as  it 
vas  produced,  and  found  that  a  guinea-pig  could  live  in  air  con- 
aining  but  6-66  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  with  still  less  became 
■nly  drowsy .y 

8  Mimoires  de  V  Acadimie  des  Sciences.  1789.  p.  575. 
:  ).  c.  p.  200.  sqq. 

u  1.  c.  Dissert.  Inaugur.  #c.  Edin.  1814.  The  smallest  quantity  yet  observed 
as  in  a  d.abetic  patient  of  mine,  taking  very  large  doses  of  opium  and  nux 
om>ca.  J\  umerous  Cases,  illustrative  of  the  Efficacy  of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussia 
'  "  AJrecl*>™  "f  the  Stomach,  with  a  Report  upon  its  Powers  in  Pectoral  and 
<er  Diseases,  m  which  it  has  been  already  recommended,  and  some  Facts  respecting 
e  Aecemly  of  varying  the  Doses  of  Medicines  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
*  of  Opium  in  Diabetes.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D.  &c.  p.  99. 
'  V°>le'  m'rkS'  voL  '"•  P'  3Ga     Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  189.  sqq. 

Vauquelin,  Annates  de  Chimie,  torn.  xii.  p.  278.    Spallanzani,  Mini,  sur  la 
ttpmtvm,  p.  63. 

'  Some  assert  that  the  respiration  of  pure  oxygen  excites  violently,  others  gently 

Jo  "2  »  5  S°me' that  m0>  e  °Xygen  is  consumed  than  common,  some  no 
>t  ;  B.rou*hU>n>      *  paper  read  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Royal  Society,  but 

spired      '  '  1  AHUn         PePyS  had  P™iously>  ^at  oxygen,  when 

P  re   pure,  excites  and  causes  all  the  visible  blood  to  be  florid;  but  the  animal 

M  5T"  0X,,aU?d'  fa"S     temPeratu'e'  "»d  »l  i»gtb  dies,  while  the 
Jg    .  st  1  Pllrc.  enough  to  produce  the  same  effects  on  a  second  and  third  arri- 
•    *«e  blood  quickly  coagulates  after  tbe  respiration,  of  pure  oxygen.  Pure 

Q  2 
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Dr.  Edwards  advances,  contrary  to  Morozzo*,  that  every  warm- 
blooded animal  perishes  instantly  *  when  placed  in  the  air  in 
which  another  has  died  through  want  of  renovation,  and  that  all 
of  the  same  class  among  them  deoxidize  it  equally,  though  in  dif- 
ferent times.  This  time  will  occasionally  differ  notwithstanding 
the  size  of  the  body  and  the  movements  of  the  chest  be  equal  m 
them,  and  the  carbonic  acid  removed  as  quickly  as  formed.    I  he 
young  deoxidize  it  more  slowly  than  adults;  and  the  young,  if 
quite  deprived  of  air,  die  later  than  adults."  Indeed,  Buffon  found, 
and  Dr.  Le  Gallois  and  Dr.  Edwards  have  confirmed  his  discovery 
that  new-born  animals  of  many  species,  as  dogs  and  rabbits,  will 
live  a  long  time  without  air,  even  after  they  have  been  allowed  to 
respire.    This  period  lessens  as  the  animal's  temperature  rises 
with  age;  and  in  those  whose  temperature  is  at  birth  high  as 
guinea  pigs,  it  is  very  short.'    They  live  longer  than  adults  also 
Fn  a  limited  quantity  of  air.*     Amphibious  animals  likewise  live 

long  without  air.*  . 

Persons  have  been  said  to  be  able,  by  habit,  to  live  without  a.r 
a  considerable  time.  Death  generally  occurs  f  the  latest  in  one 
or  two  minutes,  when  respiration  is  suspended;  but  by  habit 
-some  few  divers  of  the  swimming  school  at  Paris  can  remain  under 
water  three  minutes,  r    If  the  system  is  in  an  extraordinary  nerv- 

hydrogen  and  azote  appear  to  destroy  by  the  mere  exclusion  of  oxygen ;  carbonic 

Sd  £  ^x^^ix^^^ZX 

—  Z  L  ^VZut^Uy,^  the  venous  blood 
S  and  the  animals  are  very  hot.    Nitrons  oxide  intoxicates  J-^Jj 
a„d  w  thout  consequent  exhaustion,  and  appears  to  be  absorbed  by  the  blood 
£.  Sr  HumphryDav/s  b-«  *  ^troys  at  length  an so 

oxygen,  according  to  Mr.  Broughton  :  the  blood  is  Una,  and  con 
tinues  fluid     D-vniug  destroys  life  only  by  the  exclusion  of  air  ;  an    as  t 

livI  tffJSSZZ  Si  it  comes  fresh  and  s^ong  into  * 
Z  therefore  resists  the  poison  better  than  its  enfeebled  predecessor 
»  Mimoires  de  VAcadtmie  cles  Sciences.  1789-  p.  5/ 3. 

b  1.  c.  p.  184.  sqq. 

<=  Edwards,  1.  c,  p.  191.  sqq. 

<<  1.  c.  p.  513.  »qq. 

c  Sir  Anth.  Carlisle,  Phil.  Trans.  1805.  f 
f  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  269.    Mr.  Brydone  {Tour  through  Oc* 
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ous  state  of  insensibility,  the  absence  of  air,  like  the  absence  of 
food  or  the  administration  of  strong  agents,  may  be  borne  for  a 
very  long  time.  Even  fainting  renders  submersion  less  dan- 
gerous. 

Venous  blood  is  not  calculated  for  life.  When  it  was  injected 
into  the  carotids,  Bichat  found  that  the  brain  became  af- 
fected, as  if  poisoned,  and  death  gradually  ensued ;  and,  when 
it  circulated  through  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,— the 
action  of  which  organ  will  continue  though  its  left  cavities 
are  supplied  with  venous  blood,— the  heart's  motion  ceased,  and 
the  functions  of  each  organ  were  impeded,  and  at  length  ceased, 
when  venous  blopd  circulated  through  its  arteries.g  When  death 
occurs  by  impediment  to  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  the  heart 
loses  its  irritability  by  its  substance  becoming  penetrated  with 
venous  blood,  and  ceases  to  propel  the  blood  of  its  cavities  ;  and 
the  brain,  becoming  powerless  from  the  same  cause,  ceases  both 
to  perceive  uneasiness  in  the  lungs  from  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and 
to  be  able  to  will  inspiration.    If  the  death  of  the  body  arise 


I  q«ently  saw  divers  remain,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  underwater  for  three  minutes 
inPercival'sITistory  of  Ceylon,  they  are  said  sometimes  to  remain  five  minutes 
under  water. 

_  Some  very  grand  instances  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject  will  be  found 

<  Ma^Tng        USCful  b°°k'  entitl6d  Tke  of  the  Signs  of  Death. 

JM.  U  J.gly,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Inscriptions,  declares  that  he  was 
engaged  to  a  d.nner  for  which  the  fish  was  to  be  provided  by  a  Swiss  diver,  who 
got  his  hv.ng  by  plunging  into  the  water  and  pulling  the  fish  out  of  their  holes. 
«e  darner  hour  arrived,  but  no  fish.  Drags  were  employed,  and  the  diver's  body 
round.  The  curate  wished  to  bury  it  immediately,  as  it  had  been  nine  hours  under 
ater,  but  M.  D'Egly  determined  on  attempting  resuscitation,  and  succeeded  in 

m  reTVr  °\  "  ^     ^         Mr"  Derham>  in  h''S  ^ico-Theology,  is 
mo  e  credulous  than  the  Cure ;  he  quotes  Pechlin  for  the  case  of  a  man  pensfoned 
y  the  queen  for  having  joined  his  fellow-creatures  again,  after  remaining  up- 
'ght  under  water,  his  feet  sticking  in  the  muddy  bottom,  for  sixteen  hours,  at 
^onn-ngholm.    Yet  this  is  nothing  j  for  Mr.  Tilesius,  the  keeper  of  the  royal 

bein   ,',       I™"6"  ^  aCC°Unt  °f  a  WOman  whom  he  saw         and  well,  after 
n„  three  days  under  water.  And  this  is  nothing;  for  Mr.  Burmann  declares  he 

th  ZL  T      T"  B0"CSS  in  L!thovia'  uP°n  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who, 

1  in  und  T 7  '  fa"en  int°  Water  WhGn  Skteen  >™  M>  -d  ~ 
!  Cala >  T    !        SeVe"  WC6ks-   Mr-  Brydone  was  told  that  one  diver,  called 

;  ;  bzz  iTi Pesce' could  ,ivc  scvcrai  days  in  the -  ■> and  £z 

^  »   hat  tins  aquatic  person  could  walk  under  water  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
™«iat,  Recherchet  P/yHologijues,  p.  ii.  art.  G,  7,  8. 
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from  the  brain,  it  is  by  the  brain  being  unable  to  continue  respir- 


ation 


Still  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  excites  in  some  degree 
for  a  time,  and  is  better  than  no  circulation ;  for  Dr.  Edwards  | 
placed  some  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders  with  their  hearts  en- 
tire, and  others  deprived  of  their  hearts,  in  water  deprived  of  air. 
Those  with  hearts  survived  the  longest,  occasionally  twenty  hours 
longer  than  the  others."  It  is  worth  remembering,  as  Dr.  Stevens 
has°  pointed  out,  that  blood  may  be  black  from  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  &c.  or  from  the  absence  of  saline  matter. 

Venous  blood  both  abounds  in  carbonic  acid  and  is  deficient  in 
oxygen.    The  state  of  combination  of  the  oxygen  abounding  in 
arterial  blood,  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  abounding  in  the  venous, 
are  unknown.   As  the  blood  is  florid  until  it  reaches  the  minutest 
vessels,  we  presume  that  in  them  the  oxygen  disappears,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  is  produced.    The  oxygen  is  thought  to  meet  with 
carbon  there,  and  with  it  form  the  carbonic  acid.    Dr.  Prout  con- 
ceives that  the  carbon  is  derived  from  the  albumen,  when  albumin- 
ous matters  are  converted  into  gelatine.    This  substance,  winch  is 
not  found  in  the  blood  nor  in  any  glandular  secretion,  enters  into 
the  structure  of  every  part,  and  especially  of  the  skin,  winch  is 
little  else.    Now  this  contains  three  or  four  per  cent,  less  carbon 
than  albumen.    In  nutrition,  therefore,  albuminous  substances 
very  extensively  support  a  reducing  process,  lose  their  carbon 
to  become  gelatinous,  and  as  this  process  must  occur  in  the 
minutest  vessels,  their  blood  is  charged  with  carbon,  which,  how- 
ever, instantly  finds  oxygen  (probably  in  solution  in  the  water  of 
the  blood),  and  unites  with  it  into  carbonic  acid.'    It  is  thus  that 
respiration  assists  assimilation,  and  not  by  discharging  carbo 
from  the  chyle,  as  many  have  imagined.    They  forget  that  more 
carbonic  acid  is  not  found  after  every  meal,  nor  less  during  fast- 
ing  till  this  proceeds  to  the  length  of  debility  :  and  that  man, 
animals  sleep  after  feeding,  yet  in  sleep  less  is  produced 

Some  suppose  that  respiration  is  very  instrumental  m  prevent 
ing  he  putrefaction  of  the  living  body  ;  and  this  by  carrying 
itsgcarboPn,-the  substance  which,  in  the  spontaneous  decompo 
tion  of  animals,  is  the  first  rejected   and  unites  with  the  ox  yg 
of  the  atmosphere;  and,  indeed,  Spallanzam  found,  that  the 


i>  1.  c.  P.  1.  c.  i.  sect.  2. 

I  llridSewater  Treatise,  pp.  519.  524.  sq.  535.  S* 
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bodies  of  animals  deoxidated  the  air  after  death,  and  often  as 
much  as  during  life,  before  decomposition  was  perceptible.k  He 
says  also,  that  torpid  animals,  whose  respiration  had  entirely 
ceased,  also  carbonated  it.  As  the  latter  fact  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  separation  of  carbon  in  the  lungs,  nor  to  the  mere  chemical 
changes  of  decomposition,  it  probably  arises  from  the  functions  of 
the  skin. 

The  delicate  surface  of  the  lungs,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  air- 
passages,  is  a  great  source  of  absorption  from  without,  as  well  as  of 
impressions  from  gaseous  and  imponderable  substances.  Many  poi- 
sons affect  the  system  by  its  means.  It  is  also  a  great  organ  of  elimi- 
nation. Camphor,  phosphorus,  ether,  diluted  alcohol,  gases,  and  va- 
rious odorous  substances,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  escape 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  lungs  :  whence  they  are  perceived  in  the 
breath,  and,  perhaps  for  some  time,  long  after  they  have  left 
the  stomach.    Dr.  G.  Breschet  and  Dr.  Milne  Edwards,  conceiv- 
ing that  in  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  by  inspiration,  the  enlarged 
space  would  cause  not  only  the  air  to  rush  in,  but  the  exhalation 
from  the  surface  of  the  air-cells  and  pleura  to  increase  and  ex- 
ceed that  from  other  parts,  have  made  several  experiments  which 
prove  this  to  be  the  case.    On  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of 
turpentine  into  the  crural  vein,  the  breath  instantly  smelt  strongly 
of  it,  and  the  pleura  on  being  cut  open  did  the  same ;  while  no 
odour  of  it  arose  on  exposing  the  peritonaeum.    If  a  larger  quan- 
tity was  employed,  it  impregnated  every  part.    If,  instead  of  na- 
tural respiration,  artificial  was  instituted,  in  which  the  air  does 
not  enter  the  lungs  by  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  chest,  but  is  forced  into  them  and  itself  expands  the 
chest,- no  more  exhalation  of  odorous  substances  took  place  from 
the  lungs  than  from  other  parts;  and,  indeed,  if  a  cupping-glass 
was  applied  over  another  denuded  part,  the  odorous  substance 
was  given  out  there,  while  the  lungs  afforded  no  sign  of  it.1 

"  The  perpetual  change  of  elements  occurring  in  respiration 
after  birth,  we  shall  show  to  be  very  differently  accomplished  in 
the  foetus,  viz.  by  means  of  the  connection  of  the  gravid  uterus 
with  the  placenta. 

"  But,  when  the  child  is  born  and  capable  of  volition,  the 
congestion  of  blood  that  takes  place  in  the  aorta,  from  the  ob- 
struction in  the  umbilical  arteries  ;  the  danger  of  suffocation  from 

*  Man.  sur  la  Respiration.    See  Dr.  Bostock,  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  sqq. 
Recherche*  Expirivicntales  sur  V Exhalation  Pulmonairc.    Paris,  18^6 

«  4> 
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the  cessatioruof  those  changes  of  the  blood,  in  regard  to  oxygen  and 
carbon,  hitherto  produced  in  the  uterine  placenta ;  the  novel  im- 
pression of  that  element  into  which  the  child,  hitherto  an  aquatic 
being,  is  conveyed ;  the  cooler  temperature  to  which  it  is  now 
exposed  ;  and  the  many  new  stimuli  which  are  now  applied,  seem 
to  induce  new  motions  in  the  body,  especially  the  dilatation  of  the 
chest  and  the  first  inspiration. 

"  The  lungs,  being  for  the  first  time  dilated  by  inspiration, 
open  a  new  channel  to  the  blood,  so  that,  being  obstructed  in  the 
umbilical  arteries,  it  is  derived  to  the  chest. 

"  Since  the  inspired  air  becomes  hurtful  and  unpleasant  to  the 
lungs  by  the  decomposition  which  it  experiences,  I  should  ascribe 
to  the  most  simple  corrective  powers  of  nature,  the  subsequent 
motion  by  which  the  poisonous  mephitis,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
expelled  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh  supply. 

"  The  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  especially  if 
the  importance  of  respiration  to  circulation,  demonstrated  by  the 
well-known  experiment  of  Hooke  m,  be  remembered,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  explain  the  celebrated  problem  of  Harvey  n,  better  °  than 
most  other  attempts  of  pbysiologists.P 

m  "  It  has  the  epithet  Hookian,  because  it  was  most  varied  by  Rob.  Hooke. 
See  Th.  Sprat,  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  Lond.  1667.  4to.  p.  232.  But 
it  was  before  instituted  by  Vesalius,  and  very  much  praised  for  its  beauty.  De 
c.  h.  Fabrica,  p.  284." 

The  experiment  consisted  in  laying  the  lungs  completely  bare,  and  reviving 
the  animal  by  artificial  respiration.  Hooke  varied  it  by  pricking  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  forcing  a  continued  stream  of  air  through  them. 

"  "  Wm.  Harvey,  De  circulat.  sanguin.  ad  J.  Riolan.  p.  258.  Glasgov.  1751. 
12mo." 

These  are  the  words  of  Harvey  :  —  "It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  expir- 
ation is  to  purify  and  ventilate  the  blood,  by  separating  from  it  these  noxious  and 
fuliginous  vapours."  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  words  of  Servetus, 
seventy  years  before,  and  already  quoted  at  p.  195.  — expiratione  fuiigine  expur- 
gatur. 

"  And  especially  his  Exerc.  de  gener.  jinimaliitm.  p.  263.   Lond.  1651.  4to." 

0  "  See  Theod.  C.  Aug.  Roose,  iiber  das  Ersticken  neugeborner  Kinder,  in  his 
Physiologisch.  Untersuchungen.    Brunsw.  1796.  8vo. 

J.  D.  Herholdt,  De  vita,  imprimis  foetus  humani,  ejusque  morte  sub  partu. 
Havn.  1802.  8vo." 

p  "  Consult,  for  example,  Petr.  J.  Daoustenc,  De  Bespiralione.  Lugd.  1743. 
4to.  p.  54.  sqq. 

Rob.  Whytt,  On  the  Vital  and  other  Involuntary  Motions  of  Animals,  p.  222. 
Edinb.  1751.  8vo." 
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Fish  and  Crustacea  purify  their  blood  by  the  air  contained  in  the  water  which 
they  draw  over  their  gills.  They  perish  if  the  water  is  deprived  of  air;  and  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  when  the  water  is  aerated  but  limited  in  quantity,  and  whether  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air  or  in  close  vessels,  they  perish  sooner  as  the  temperature  is 
higher.  (Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  P.  ii.  ch.  2.)  And  the  younger  and  smaller  they 
are,  when  there  is  too  little  air  in  the  water,  the  more  they  come  to  breathe  at  the 
surface,  and  the  sooner  die  if  prevented,  (p.  118.)  Fish  die  in  the  air  by  drying 
and  wasting,  (p.  1 26. )  The  syren  lacerlina  and  proteus  anguina  have  both  gills  and 
lungs.  Insects  have  no  lungs,  but  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  body  leading  to 
air-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  the  interior.  Dr.  M.  Hall  has  shown  that, 
in  the  lungs  of  at  least  the  toad,  frog,  and  salamander,  the  blood-vessels  sub- 
divide into  capillaries  suddenly,  so  as  to  subdivide  as  much  blood  as  possible, 
and  cause  it  to  present  the  largest  possible  surface.  (1.  c.  p.  36.  sqq.)  All 
the  experiments  of  naturalists  made  it  appear  that  no  animal  could  live  without 
oxygen,  but  M.  Biot  has  asserted  that  what  are  called  Maps  and  tenebrions  remain 
in  as  good  a  vacuum  as  can  be  formed  for  any  length  of  time  without  apparent 
inconvenience.  Animals  found  in  many  parts  of  the  bodies  of  others  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  have  access  to  gaseous  oxygen.  In  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
respiration  in  cold-blooded  animals,  Dr.  Stevens  incidentally  mentions  that  he 
observed  it  no  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  a  minute  in  an  alligator,  which 
he  once  held  in  his  hand,  and  in  which  it  was  probably  quick  from  the  animal 
being  young  and  agitated.  (1.  c.  p.  35.) 

In  the  light,  vegetables  produce  changes  in  the  air  opposite  to  those  produced 
by  animals.  They  decompose  carbonic  acid,  retain  the  carbon,  and  leave  the 
oxygen.  It  is  the  green  substance  of  the  living,  leaf  which  effects  the  decom- 
posilion.  In  the  dark,  the  leaves  absorb  oxygen  ;  a  tendency  which,  indeed,  the 
flowers,  roots,  and  other  parts,  always  have.  This  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon 
of  the  sap;  and,  although  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  is  said  to  be  exhaled, 
the  greater  portion  combines  with  the  fluids  of  the  sap,  and  parts  with  its  oxygen 
again  in  the  leaves  when  daylight  comes.  Carbon  obtained  in  the  state  in  which 
it  exists  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  carbonic  acid  appears  the  object 
While  animals,  therefore,  increase  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  lessen 
its  oxygen,  vegetables  increase  its  oxygen  and  lessen  its  carbonic  acid,  at  least 
during  the  light;  and  the  functions  of  vegetables  are  the  most  active  at  that 
period  of  the  year  when  the  days  are  much  longer  than  the  nights. 
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"  Man,  other  mammalia,  and  birds,  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  animals  by  the  natural  temperature a  of  their  bodies 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  exist.  Man  is  again  distinguished  from  these  classes 
of  animals  by  possessing  a  much  lower  temperature  than  they ; 
so  that  in  this  climate  it  is  about  96°  of  Fahr.,  while  in  them,  and 
especially  in  birds,  it  is  considerably  higher."  b 

But  all  animals,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  even  vege- 
tables, have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  temperature  more  or  less 
distinct  from  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  yet  the  difference 
among  them  in  this  respect  is  so  great,  that  they  have  been  di- 
vided into  warm  and  cold-blooded.  To  the  former  belong  the 
more  complicated,  those  whose  pulmonary  apparatus  is  most  ela- 
borate, —  man  and  mammiferous  quadrupeds  and  birds  :  to  the 
second,  oviparous  quadrupeds,  fish,  and  most  of  the  invertebrate. 
Birds  have  the  highest  temperature,  107°  to  110°;  mammiferous 
quadrupeds,  100°  to  101°;  man,  96°  to  98J°.  There  is  some  va- 
riety, not  only  in  individuals,  but  according  to  age,  season,  and 
climate.  It  is  less  in  the  young,  according  to  Dr.  Edwards  and 
Despretz  c :  the  former  states  the  human  temperature  in  infancy 
to  be  94>£° ;  the  latter  asserts,  that,  while  in  birds  it  is  105°  In 
winter,  it  is  nearly  1110  in  summer,  gradually  increasing  in  spring 
and  decreasing  in  autumn.    In  the  high  temperature  to  which  we 

a  "  W.  B.  Johnson,  History  of  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  79." 

"  «  The  torpid  state  of  some  animals,  during  winter,  is  of  course  an  exception 
to  this  During  it  most  of  the  functions  cease  or  languish  considerably,  and  the 
animal  heat  is  reduced  nearly  to  coolness.  This  well-known  circumstance  pre- 
vents me  from  acceding  to  the  opinion  of  the  very  acute  J.  Hunter,-  that  the 
animals  which  we  call  warm-blooded  should  rather  be  called  animals  of  a  per- 
manent heat  under  all  temperatures.    On  the  Shod,  p.  15." 

c  Dc  I' Influence  desAgens  Physiques.    Edinburgh  Journal  of  Scence, ,  vol.  • 
p.  185.    J.  Hunter  states  that  the  temperature  of  the  ass  is  one  degree  higher 
the  evening  than  the  morning.  -  On  the  Blood,  p.  298. 
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shall  see  Dr.  Fordyce  and  his  friends  were  exposed,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  rose  two  or  three  degrees,  and  Dr.  Delaroche, 
in  a  vapour-bath  at  near  120°,  found  the  heat  under  his  tongue 
increased  about  five  degrees  at  the  end  of  seventeen  minutes.  d 
In  sparrows  and  yellow-hammers,  Dr.  Edwards  found  it  five  or  six 
degrees  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  and  Dr.  Davy  one  or 
two  degrees  higher  in  Ceylon  than  in  England.  e    In  disease  it  will 
fall,  and  on  the  other  hand  rise;  in  fever  it  has  been  noted  at  107°, 
in  tetanus  at  110Of,  and  probably,  on  some  occasions,  it  rises  still 
higher,  at  least  locally.    I  have  myself  found  it  107°  under  the 
tongue,  in  even  acute  rheumatism,  and  seen  inflamed  parts  show 
this  temperature,  when  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  placed 
upon  them  and  covered  up.    When  a  function  is  going  on  vigor- 
ously, the  temperature  of  the  individual  part  rises:  as  we  observe 
in  the  genitals  during  sexual  excitement.     Certain  parts  of 
some  animals  are  naturally  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest,  v.  c.  the  dog's  nose.    Disease  will  have  the  same  effect. 
In  affections  of  the  stomach,  its  temperature  will  fall  j  so  that  the 
patient  will  not  only  complain  of 'its  coldness,  but  discharge  fluid 
from  it  into  the  mouth  that  strikes  cold  immediately.  In  cancer  of 
the  bladder,  I  once  saw  a  man  complain  greatly  of  the  constant 
coldness  of  his  glans  penis.    In  old  age  it  is  not  so  high  as  in  the 
age  of  full  vigour ;  nor  in  remote  parts  as  in  those  nearer  the 
heart,  s  John  Hunter  made  observations  on  the  heat  of  cold- 
blooded animals.  h    The  thermometer  in  the  stomach  and  under 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  of  the  frog  and  toad  stood  at  40°,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  36°;  in  the  lungs  of  snails  at  35°,  36°,  37°, 
38°,  when  the  atmosphere  was  28°,  30°,  30°,  and  34°';  the'  heat 
of  earth-worms  was  58  f,  when  the  atmosphere  was  56°.  Fish 
are  not  above  two  degrees  warmer  than  the  water,  i  Cold- 
blooded animals  placed  in  an  elevated  temperature  are  much  more 
influenced  by  surrounding  media  than  the  warm-blooded.  Yet 
frogs  are  but  at  80°  or  82°  in  a  medium  of  110°  or  115°.  k  The 
heat  of  insects  when  congregated  is  considerable:  J.  Hunter 
tound  the  thermometer  rise  to  93°  or  98°  in  a  hive  of  bees  in 

*  Jfcjp.  mr  les  ejets  gu'une  forte  chaleur  produit  sur  Economic    Paris,  1805. 

Edwards,  1.  c.  p,  489.  ' 
f  Dr.  Prevost.    See  Dr.  Edwards,  1.  &  p.  '190. 

«  Dr.  Davy,  Phil.  Transact.,  1814.  „  ].  c.  <>98  sqq 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iv.  ' 
k  Dr.  De  la  Roche,  Journal  de  la  l'hysique,  t.  lxiii. 
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spring  ;  to  104°  in  summer ;  to  be  at  82°  when  the  air  was  at  40° ; 
and  at  73°  in  winter. 

The  same  tendency  in  vegetables  is  shown  by  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  juices  in  their  stems  and  branches  are 
frozen  than  lifeless  fluids  ;  by  ice  thawing  when  roots  shoot  into 
it 1 ;  and  by  snow  upon  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  thawing 
sooner  than  that  which  lies  on  surrounding  inanimate  bodies. 
J.  Hunter  observed  a  branch  of  growing  fir  and  a  bean  leaf  thaw 
the  part  of  the  surface  of  a  freezing  mixture  on  which  it  was 
placed,  and  the  fir  subsequently  another  to  which  it  was  removed. ra 
When  the  sheath  of  the  arum  maculatum  and  cordifolium  is  burst- 
ing, and  the  cylindrical  body  just  peeping  forth,  it  is  said,  by 
Sennebier,  to  be  so  hot  for  some  hours  as  to  seem  burning  n;  and 
twelve  of  them  placed  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  to  have 
raised  the  mercury  from  79°  to  143°. 

Even  eggs  are  cooled  and  frozen  with  more  difficulty  than  equal 
masses  of  inanimate  matter;  although,  when  once  frozen  and 
their  life  destroyed,  they  freeze  readily.  0 

"  This  natural  temperature  in  man  is  so  constant,  equable  p, 
and  perpetual,  that,  excepting  slight  differences  from  variety  of 
constitution,  it  varies  but  a  few  degrees  in  the  coldest  climate  and 
under  the  torrid  zone.  For  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave,  —  that  man 
cannot  live  in  a  temperature  exceeding  his  own,  has  been  refuted, 
since  the  admirable  observations"  of  H.  Ellis,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  and  formerly  the  governor  of  Georgia,  by  the  remarkable 
■experiments r  of  many  excellent  physiologists." 8    Dr.  Fordyce, 


1  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  vol.  iii.  p.  19.  1814. 
m  Phil.  Traris.,  1775. 

"  An  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
M.D.  p.  92. 

°  J.  Hunter,  1.  c.  p.  79. 

p  "  J:  B.  Van  Mons,  Journal  de  Physique,  t.  hcmi.  1809,  p.  121." 
i  "  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  1758. 

Am.  Duntze  had  previously  made  the  observation  in  regard  to  brutes.  JExper- 
calorem  animalem  speclanlia.    Lugd.  Bat.  ]  754,  4to. 

Consult  also  Benj.  Franklin,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity- 
Lond.  1769,  4to.  p.  365." 

r  "  Duhamel  and  Tillet,  Mim.  dc  fAcad.  des  Scienc.  de  Paris,  1704. 

Blagden  and  Dobson,  Philos.  Trans.  1775." 

'  "  The  heat  of  the  weather,  even  in  Europe,  occasionally  exceeds  our  nature 
temperature.  This  was  the  case  on  the  3d  of  August,  1783,  at  noon,  when  I 
was  on  the  Lucerne  Alps,  in  company  with  the  excellent  Schnyder  of  Wartensee. 
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one  of  the  most  eminent  of  my  predecessors  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, went  successively  into  rooms  heated  to  90°,  110°,  and  120°. 
In  the  first  temperature  he  staid  five  minutes,  and  sweated  gently. 
In  the  second,  he  sweated  more  profusely,  and  remained  ten 
minutes.  In  the  third,  after  remaining  twenty  minutes,  the  ther- 
mometer under  the  tongue  and  exposed  to  the  urine  was  at  100°, 
the  pulse  was  145;  the  veins  of  the  surface  were  enlarged,  and  the 
skin  red.  He  afterwards  entered  a  room  heated  to  130°,  and 
staid  15  minutes:  the  thermometer  under  the  tongue,  in  the  hand,, 
and  exposed  to  the  urine,  was  at  100°. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  and  Dr.  Solander,  went 
subsequently  into  rooms  heated  to  between  196°  and  211°, —  about, 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water, —  and  remained  several  minutes.. 
If  they  breathed  on  the  thermometer,  it  sunk  several  degrees,  and 
every  expiration  felt  cold  to  the  scorched  nostrils :  the  thermo- 
meter under  the  tongue  was  98°,  and  the  body  felt  cold  to  the 
touch,  though  at  98°.  Sir  C.  Blagden  remained  eight  minutes  in 
an  apartment  heated  to  260°.  The  air  felt  hot,  and  for  seven, 
minutes  the  breathing  was  natural,  but  anxiety  and  oppression 
then  came  on  ;  the  sensible  heat  of  the  body  varied  but  little.. 
Dr.  Dobson  went  into  a  room  heated  to  224°,  and  felt  no  op- 
pressive heat,  though  every  metal  about  him  speedily  became, 
hot.  A  bitch  of  moderate  size  was  subjected  to  a  heat  of  220°. 
In  ten  minutes  the  only  sign  of  distress  was  that  of  holding  out 
the  tongue,  and  when  taken  out  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the 
temperature  being  at  236°,  the  bottom  of  the  basket  was  found 
wetted  with  saliva.  The  thermometer  applied  to  her  flank  was 
only  110°,  i.  e.  9°  above  the  natural  standard. 

In  these  rooms,  eggs  on  a  tin  plate  were  roasted  hard  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  beef-steaks  cooked  in  thirty-three  minutes  ;  and,  if  the 
air  was  impelled  upon  them  in  a  stream,  they  were  cooked  dry  in 
about  thirteen  minutes. 

Tillet  and  Duhamel  relate  that  the  young  female  servant  of  a 
baker  at  Rochefoucault  went  habitually  into  ovens  heated  to  276% 
and  remained  without  great  inconvenience  for  twelve  minutes, 
taking  care  not  to  touch  the  oven.  These  gentlemen  themselves 
bore  a  heat  of  290°  for  nearly  five  minutes.    Dr.  Delaroche  and 


The  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  above  100°  Fahr.,  and,  when  applied  to  the- 
!>ody,  invariably  sunk  to  near  97°." 
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Dr.  Berger  found  various  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals  support 
from  108°  to  113°  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  heated  dry  air;  but 
an  elevation  of  about  30°  beyond  this  killed  them  all,  except  a 
frog,  in  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  They  themselves  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  scalding  in  a  vapour-bath  of  122°,  and  could  not 
bear  it  more  than  about  ten  minutes;  while  M.  Lemonnier  could 
not  bear  a  water-bath  of  1 13°  above  eight  minutes.1  Hence,  at 
the  very  same  high  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
there  is  more  secretion  by  the  skin  in  a  vapour-bath  than  in  dry 
air,  and  more  in  a  water-bath  than  in  a  vapour-bath. 

«  The  striking  prerogative  of  man,  in  respect  of  bearing  a  variety 
of  temperatures,  is  evinced  by  his  being  restricted  to  no  climate, 
but  inhabiting  every  part  of  the  earth,  from  Hudson's  Bay,  where 
mercury  freezes,  and  from  Nova  Zembla,  to  the  scorching  shores 
of  Senegal." 

At  Sierra  Leone,  the  mean  temperature  is  84°,  and  Watt  and 
Winterbottom  frequently  saw  it  100°  and  even  103°  in  the 
shade.  At  Senegal,  it  has  been  108£°,  and  even  11 74°.  During 
the  sirocco,  it  is  112°  in  Sicily  ;  Humboldt  saw  it  110°  and  115° 
near  Oronoco,  in  South  America.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Nova 
Zembla  the  cold  is  so  intense  that,  when  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  the  polar  bear  is  no  longer  seen,  the  white  fox  only  en- 
during the  cold.  Yet  the  Dutch,  who  wintered  there  under 
Hems°kerk  (76°  N.  L.),  withstood  the  cold,  if  moving  about  and 
previously  in  good  health.  When  some  of  our  countrymen  were 
on  Churchill  River,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  lakes  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep  were  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  brandy  froze  in  their 
rooms,  though  provided  with  fires.  They  suspended  in  their 
rooms  red-hot  twenty-four  pounders,  and  kept  an  immense  fire : 
but,  if  these  went  down,  the  walls  and  beds  were  covered  with 
ice  three  inches  thick."  Yet  in  Hudson's  Bay  the  Canadians  and 
Esquimaux  live  and  hunt  in  the  coldest  weather.  Gmelin,  sen. 
witnessed  at  Jeniseisk,  in  1735,  a  cold  of —20°,  that  froze  mer- 
cury and  killed  all  the  sparrows  and  jays.x  Captain  Parry  once 
observed  a  temperature  of  52°  below  zero.    When  the  air  was  at 

 4,9°,  the  party  used  to  walk  on  the  shore.  It  was  usually  at  —32°. 

The  temperature  of  eleven  out  of  sixteen  foxes  was  from  100° 
to  106f°,  of  four  about  100°,  and  of  one  only  98°,  although  the 

«  Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  374.,  and  indeed,  see  p.  4.  ch.  xiv. 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,  abridged,  vol.  iii.  p.  470. 
*  Flora  Sibirica.  Preface. 
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air  was  from  — 3°  to  — 32°.  No  relation  was  observable  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  body  and  of  the  atmosphere  Y;  it 
thus  appearing  that  the  temperature  is  more  steady  under  cold 
than  heat.  I  may  here  remark  that,  if  an  animal  is  drowned  in 
hot  water,  a  puppy  or  kitten,  for  example,  in  water  at  90°  or 
120°,  the  action  of  its  heart  irrecoverably  ceases  sooner  than 
if  it  is  drowned  in  cold  water."  Under  the  want  of  respiration 
the  heat  is  too  exhausting  for  the  powers  of  the  system.  When 
animals  recover,  they  regain  their  warmth  slowly,  even  more 
slowly,  Mr.  Nunnelly  says,  than  after  immersion  in  cold  water. 
Oxygen  also  excites  so  much,  that  it  exhausts  and  lowers  the 
temperature. 

Another  wonderful  circumstance  is  the  impunity  with  which 
great  changes  of  temperature  are  borne  by  persons  in  good 
health,  and  under  neither  mental  nor  corporeal  accidental  de- 
pression at  the  moment.  The  Russian,  while  in  a  vapour-bath  of 
perhaps  167°,  has  several  large  vessels  of  cold  water  poured  upon 
him  :  and  the  Finnish  peasant  passes  reeking  from  it,  and  rolls  in  the 
snow,  with  exquisite  delight.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  passed  from  the  high  temperature  mentioned  into  the  cold 
air,  and  even  staid  some  minutes  before  they  dressed,  without  the 
least  injury.  During  an  unnaturally  high  temperature,  the  sudden 
application  of  cold  is  very  agreeable. 

No  phenomenon  in  living  bodies  is  more  remarkable  than  their 
peculiar  temperature,  and  no  one  was  of  more  difficult  explan- 
ation before  the  modern  progress  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Mayow  had 
indeed  advanced,  that  it  depended  on  respiration,  and  that  this 
was  a  process  similar  to  combustion,  and,  so  far  from  cooling  the 
blood,  as  others  believed,  supplied  it  with  heat. 

If  two  different  bodies  are  placed  in  a  temperature  higher  or 
lower  than  their  own  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  they  will, 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  found,  not  of  the  same,  but  of  differ- 
ent temperatures.  That  which  has  the  higher  temperature  is 
said  to  have  a  smaller  capacity  for  caloric  ;  that  which  has  the 
lower,  a  greater  capacity.  To  raise  the  former  to  a  given  tem- 
perature, therefore,  requires  less  caloric  than  to  raise  the  latter 
to  the  same  degree. 

1  Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage,  p.  157. 

1  Experiments  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1790,  published  from  his  MS.;  by 
»r.  Hodgkin,  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Edwards's  work,  p.  472.  sqq.  Similar 
results  arc  there  related  by  Mr.  Nunnelly. 
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The  temperature  of  solids  is  more  easily  affected  by  a  given 
quantity  of  caloric,  than  that  of  fluids,  and  the  temperature  of 
fluids  than  that  of  aeriform  bodies;  or,  in  other  words,  solids  have 
a  smaller  capacity  for  caloric  than  fluids;  and  fluids  than  aeriform 
bodies.  If,  therefore,  a  solid  becomes  fluid,  or  a  fluid  aeriform,  it 
absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  caloric,  notwithstanding  its  temperature 
remain  precisely  the  same.  And  the  converse  holds  equally  good  ; 
—  if  an  aeriform  substance  becomes  liquid,  or  a  liquid  solid,  the 
caloric  which  it  before  contained  is  now,  from  its  diminished  capa- 
city, much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  temperature  which  before 
existed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  accordingly  rises. 

In  respiration,  the  dark  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  acquires  a  florid  hue.  Oxygen 
disappears,  and  carbonic  acid  is  expired  with  the  other  consti- 
tuent of  the  atmosphere  —  nitrogen  or  azote,  which  seems 
usually  to  have  experienced  little  or  no  change  from  inspiration. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Crawford  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  appeared 
to  prove,  by  his  experiments,  that  the  arterial  blood  has  a  larger 
capacity  for  caloric  than  the  venous,  and  common  air  than  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  He  therefore  argued  thus  :  —  when  the  carbonic 
acid  appears  in  the  lungs,  the  smaller  capacity  of  this  than  of 
common  air  for  caloric,  must  cause  an  increase  of  temperature; 
but  the  blood,  having  changed  from  venous  to  arterial,  has 
acquired  a  greater  capacity  than  before,  and  absorbs  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  carbonic  acid.  The  blood,  of  course,  does  not 
become  warmer,  because  the  caloric  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  render  its  temperature  equal  to  what  it  was  previously ;  and, 
indeed,  according  to  some,  it  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  this,  since 
the  temperature  of  the  florid  blood  of  the  pulmonary  veins  has 
appeared  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
some  experimenters,  although  the  greater  number  have  found 
it  a  degree  or  two  higher  than  the  dark  blood. 

The  body  in  this  way  acquires  a  fund  of  caloric,  and  yet  the 
lungs,  in  which  it  is  acquired,  do  not  experience  any  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  or,  if  they  do,  this  is  very  inconsiderable. 

The  arterial  blood,  charged  with  much  caloric,  which,  as  it 
circulates  through  the  small  vessels,  is  not  sensible,  becomes 
venous,  —  acquires  a  dark  hue,  and  its  capacity  for  caloric  is 
diminished  ;  consequently  its  temperature  rises,  —  the  caloric 
which  was  previously  latent  is,  from  the  decrease  of  capacity, 
sufficient  to  raise  its 'temperature,  and  is  evolved.    In  this  mode, 
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the  loss  of  caloric  which  occurs  from  the  inferior  temperature  of 
the  medium  in  which  we  live,  is  compensated.    The  fresh  supply 
is  taken  in  at  the  lungs,  and  brought  into  use  in  the  minute  vessels. 
Dr.  Crawford's  theory  afterwards  fell  into  some  discredit. 
All  experiments  upon  the  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat  are 
very  delicate  and  liable  to  error;  and  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Crawford  on  this  point  have  been  denied  by  Drs.  Delaroche  and 
Berard,  with  respect  to  gases,  and  by  Dr.  Davy,  with  respect 
to  arterial  and  venous  blood.  a 

The  experiments  of  these  chemists  have  led  them  to  believe 
the  difference  of  capacity  less  than  Crawford  supposed,  and  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  animal  temperature.    With  respect  to 
the  gases,  Dr.  Bostock  "  justly  remarks,  that  the  objection  does 
not  apply  more  to  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  than  to  the  theory 
of  combustion  in  general.    Whenever  carbon  unites  with  oxy- 
gen, and  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  caloric  is  liberated,  whether 
in  fermentation,  or  combustion,  &c.    With  respect  to  the  blood 
he  declares,  and  Dr..  Bostock's  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
-  soundness  in  chemical  matters  is  not  little,  that,  "after,  attentively 
perusing  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  that  have  been  performed  with  a  contrary  result,  he  con- 
fesses that  the  balance  of  evidence  appears  to  him  to  be  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  former,  though  he  acknowledges  that  they  are  of 
so  delicate  a  nature  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  implicit  confidence 
•  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  them  carefully 
repeated.  J 

If,  however,  it  were  true  that  Dr.  Crawford's  statement  of  the 
«lat.ve  capacities  is  incorrect,  still  the  fact  of  heat  beinz 
neccssanly  evolved  on  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs! 
and  he  appearance  of  carbonic  acid,  provided  they  unite  there 

he  dn  T     U™fCted'  and  we  shouId  only  be  obliged  to  adopt 
f     °C  7  of  Mayow,  that  the  lungs  are  the  focus  of  the  heat 
ne  bouy     This  was  relinquished,  on  the  objection  that  the 
ngs  should  then  be  hotter  than  other  parts.    But,  when  we  con- 
<  er  that  the  blood  is  incessantly  streaming  to  the  lungs  from  all 

load  w-liT m      ing  them'  We  ma^'  1  think>  Presume  th«*  the 
° d  w,ll I  always  convey  away  their  heat,  and  prevent  their  tem- 

• .  2  L  c T- ab°Ve  t,mt  °f  °t,,Cr  PattS"  The  he*t  of  all 
rculLfth  T  r  COmmensurate  *«»  the  quantitv  of  blood 
Elating  through  them,  and  this  is  equally  explicable  on  the 

"  Mb*  Trans.  iSH.  b  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  263, 
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supposition  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  or  in 
the  extreme  vessels  of  all  parts.  If  their  heat  is  derived  from 
the  heat  of  the  blood  conveyed  to  them,  the  more  blood  streams 
through  them,  the  hotter  will  they  be  ;  if  from  chemical  changes 
in  the  blood  while  in  them,  the  more  blood  streams  through  the 
extreme  vessels  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  chemical  change, 
and  the  greater  the  extrication  of  caloric.  The  quantity  of  bloou, 
unless  constantly  renewed,  is  inefficient,  on  either  suppos.t.on.  On 
the  first,  fresh  blood  must  come  incessantly  from  the  lungs  with 
its  high  temperature;  on  the  second,  if  not  renewed,  its  chemical 
changes  will  cease,  having  already  occurred. 

As  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  oxygen  which  enters 
into  the  blood  combines  with  the  carbon,  not  in  the  lungs,  but  m 
all  the  extreme  vessels,  and  in  them  forms  carbonic  acid,  the 
evolution  of  heat  throughout  the  body  is  thus  at  once  explained, 
_  it  is  a  mere  instance  of  combustion  in  the  extreme  vessels, 
the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  being  always  attended  by  an 
increase  of  temperature' ;   and  we  may  equally  absta.n  from 
troubling  ourselves  about  relative  capacities  for  caloric.  The 
feet  of  "cal  heats  above  the  temperature  of  the  general  ma 
of  blood,  proves  that  heat  is  evolved  by  local  processes.  t 
rterial  blood  is  made  venous,  or,  more  properly,  blackene     y  g  - 
vanism,  heat  is  evolved,  as  I  shall  presently  mention.    Those  1 
believe  that  venous  blood  has  a  larger  capacity  for  caloric  than 
^arterial,  say  that  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  does  not  F**™" 
ature  as  it  would,  were  the  capacity  of  the  blood  fo  calonc  not 
lessened  by  the  changed  character  of  the  fluid :  but  tha ,  wta 
rendered  florid  again  in  the  lungs,  its  capacity  >s  again jeduced 
and  not  only  is  there  sufficient  caloric  to  ra.se  the  cold  air  to  9b 
S*.  florfd  blood  becomes  ~«~^*^ 
was  when  venous  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  s 
if  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  lungs  je  indep en 
of  life,  and  even  take  place  out  of  the  body  and  the  evo 
of  heat  is  a  purely  chemical  phenomenon,  it  also  will  occu 

c  „  the  conation  thus  takes  place  in  the  universal  ^™^^£Z 
of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.  that  the  use  of  the  liver  .  t  1  erate  ^  ,f 
inuch  carbon  without  its  union  with  oxygen,  w I no b  *  ^  ,  with. 

out  uniting  to  oxygen  and  forming  ui 
the  blood  in  high  temperatures  is  less  dark,  is  even  flond. 
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the  blood  out  of  the  body.     Accordingly  Sir  C.  Scudamore 
exposing  two  portions  of  the  same  blood,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  one  to  atmospheric  air,  the  other  to  oxygen,  found 
the  temperature  of  the  portion  exposed  to  oxygen  eight  degrees 
higher  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  than  that  of  the  other 
It  is  possible  that  other  chemical  changes,  which  incessantly 
.  go  on  throughout  the  frame,  also  occasion  heat  to  be  evolved 
A  host  of  circumstances  show  that  our  temperature  depends 
upon  resp.ration,  and  therefore  upon  chemical  chancres 

In  high  temperatures  we  have  less  necessity  for  &the  evolution 
of  heat;  in  low  temperatures,  more.   Accordingly,  in  the  former, 
the  arterial  blood  remains  arterial,-is  nearly  as  florid  in  the 
veins  as  in  the  arteries  -  ,  and  the  inspired  air  is  less  vitiated;  in 
low  temperatures,  the  venous  blood  is  extremely  dark,  and  the 
mspn-eda.r  more  vitiated,  e    Some  have  imagined  that  the  body 
remains  at  its  standard  high  temperature  by  the  refrigeration  of 
the  evaporating  sweat.  But,  though  this  must  contribute,  it  is  not 
the  sole  cause  f;  for  frogs  lose  as  much  proportionally  to  their 
nze  by  evaporation  as  any  other  animal,  yet  they  follow  pretty 
losely  the  surrounding  temperature.    Whenever,  on  the  other 
•and,  the  body  itself  heightens  its  temperature,  as  in  fever,  more 
Dxygen  is  consumed  by  the  lungs  g;  (in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers 
•e  saw  that  less  was  consumed.)     The  temperature  of  the  va- 
ms  classes  of  animals,  and  their  vitiation  of  the  air,  are  always 

'Xut'air  inV6rSe  ^         ,Cngth  °f  time  the^  can  ]i*e 

I  i?"  rCrawford.  1-  c  p.  387.  sq.     Dr.  De  la  Roche,  1.  c. 

"•ok.  (both  „os„  I  5  Fn  BaU6r'  0n  ike  **»" 

.  Skjelderup,  Dissert,  miens  vim  /Hgarfs  incitantern.     Hafn.  1803.  8vo." 

mSL  iizti of  sir/tey  coope,-,s      ***  *  P- 

'  mZSh  7V  "'/,   :  k'Uen'  S°me  W6ekS  ******  Placed  nearly  to 

«■     I    Wnfr'  T  C0,d"eSS  °f  the  wns  so  e£ 

"JXid.       "  add'that  the  M  bl°°d  -.onthisaocount! 

Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  488. 
supra,  p.  222. 
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The  temperature  of  young  animals  is  lower  than  of  adults,  or 
rather  they  maintain  a  peculiar  temperature  much  less,  are  more 
easily  cooled  and  heated,  and  they  vitiate  the  air  less,  and  re- 
quire respiration  less,  proportionally,  than  adults."     As  they 
proceed  to  vitiate  it  more,  and  require  respiration  more,  their  ca- 
lorific power  increases.    While  their  calorific  powers  are  weak, 
they  breathe,  if  they  are  exposed  to  cold,  more  quickly,  so  as  to 
keep  up  their  temperature  as  much  as  possible.'    The  same  we 
shall  find  is  true  of  adult  warm-blooded  animals,  not  of  the  hyber- 
nating  family,  when  exposed  to  cold. 

Dr.  Edwards  found  that  habit  has  great  influence  on  the  calo- 
rific powers  of  animals ;-  that  a  given  low  artificial  temperature 
in  winter  will  reduce  the  animal  heat  much  less  than  in  summer  : 
and  that,  with  the  habit  of  evolving  more  heat  in  winter,  is  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  consuming  and  requiring  more  oxygen  so 
that  animals  supplied  with  a  given  quantity  of  air,  and  placed  m 
a  given  warm  temperature  in  winter,  die  much  sooner  than  in 
summer.'  Yet  the  momentary  application  of  heat  or  cold  has  a 
different  effect :  the  former  heating  less  if  the  body  has  been  sub- 
I f  ted  to  a  low,  and  the  latter  cooling  less  if  the  body  has  been 
lub  ected  to  a  high,  temperature.  We  all  feel  the  cold  le» 
quickly  on  leaving  the  house  in  winter  if  well  warmed  first,  than 

if  we  leave  it  already  chilly. 

When  animals  hybernate,  their  temperature  falls,  and  respira- 
tion is  nearly  or  entirely  suspended.  ">    Their  consumption  of  a 
lessens  as  the  temperature  falls,  whence  they  consum _e  less  n 
November  than  in  August. .   If  hybernating 
and  still  placed  in  the  same  temperature,  are  stimulated  mecna 
S%  to  breathe,  their  temperature  rises  with  the  progress  of 

TfX°ncold  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  so  intense  that  it 

threatens  death,  it  actually  no  longer  depresses 

for  a  time,  excites  it,  and  their  temperature  rises  proportion 

'  1  c.  dp.  299.  310. 

n  Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  165.  sqq.  /•     ™  ^  sqq> 

cold  produce  torpor  in  a  marmot,  till  he  had  depnved  *  of  fresh  an,  Ed 

L  c.  p.  154. 

-  M.  de  Saissy.  See  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  286. 
•  M.  de  Saissy.    See  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  305. 
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ally.P  Man  and  other  non-hybernating  animals  breathe  more 
quickly  when  exposed  to  cold  (no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying heat)  till  the  powers  become  exhausted,  i 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  animal,  the  more  extensive 
is  the  aggregate  surface  of  the  air-cells,  the  more  blood  passes 
through  its  lungs,  and  the  more  necessary  to  its  existence  is 
•I.  respiration — The  lungs  of  cold-blooded  animals  are  not  sub- 
divided into  minute  cells,  but  formed  into  vesicles  ;  artd  birds, 
which  have  the  highest  temperature  among  animals,  are  drowned 
the  soonest. «    Respiration  is  much  slower  in  the  cold-blooded, 
jj  Dr.  Stevens  found  an  alligator  breathe  but  three  or  four  times 
j;  in  a  minute,  though  young,  and  agitated  at  being  held.* 

The  changes  of  the  air  by  the  blood  are  seen  to  be  effected 
entirely  by  the  red  particles.    Prevost  and  Dumas  found  that  the 
number  of  red  particles  is  proportionate  to  the  temperature. 
If  the  blood  circulates  without  being  first  properly  changed  in 
I:  the  lungs,  the  temperature  is  below  the  natural  standard.  Those 
who  have  the  blue  disease  (coeruleans  t),  SOme  of  whose  blood 
I-  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  heart  without  passing  through  the 
lungs,  are  cold  :  and  coldness  is  a  symptom  of  hydrothorax,  and 
f  of,he  repletion  of  the  air-cells  with  mucus  in  chronic  bronchitis- 
}  m  the  former  of  which  affections  the  lungs  cannot  fully  expand- 
and  m  the  latter  the  air  is  prevented  from  coming  fully  in  contact 
i  with  the  air-cells,  and  mucus  Priestley  found  to  be  "a  barrier  to 

the  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  blood,  (p.  149.) 
[     In  cold  climates,  and  in  temperate  ones  in  cold  weather,  animal 
food  is  desired  and  taken  in  abundance;  in  hot  climates,  and 
j  during  the  summer  in  temperate  regions,  light  vegetable  food  is 
preferred,  and  the  appetite  is  less.    We  may  conceive  the  former 
diet  more  calculated  to  support  a  process  similar  to  combustion, 
and  under  the  former  circumstances  we  have  seen  that  the 
jcnanges  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  are  actually  more  considerable. 

p  Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  306.  sq.  „  ,  c  30, 

^  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  368.  •  h  C  p- 85  ' 

*il",h°met,imCStl,eSepta0f  41,6  h6art  We  imP"fect,  sometimes  'the  aorta  arises 
■th  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ventricle,  as  in  the  tortoise.    In  such 

I     J  mntwn  of  the  Heart,  g.ve  accounts  of  these  cases.    See  also  Andral 
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Warm-blooded  animals  are  continually  eating;  birds,  whose  tem- 
perature is  the  highest,  incessantly,  if  they  can  obtain  food ;  where- 
as the  cold-blooded  eat  little  and  seldom.  Some  make  a  meal  only 
once  in  three  or  more  months;  Dr.  Stevens  saw  a  large  rattle- 
snake, plump,  active,  and  venomous,  which  was  said  not  to  have 
tasted  food  for  nine  months." 

The  temperature  of  parts  falls  if  not  maintained  by  a  constant 
stream  of  blood  from  the  lungs  through  the  aorta  and  its  rami- 
fications, and  is,  ca:teris  paribus,  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
supply.    When  parts  shrink,  and  are  pale,  they  are  cold  from 
want  of  blood :  when  they  do  not  shrink,  or  they  are  even  full, 
turgid,  and  purple,  they  are  cold  from  the  want  of  changed  blood. 
Still  for  a  time  respiration  may  not  be  quick  and  yet  the  tempera- 
ture high,  as  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indiesv  :  combustion 
may  go  on  rapidly  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  apart  or  the  whole  o 
the  body,  for  a  limited  period,  disproportionately  to  the  removal 
of  the  product,— the  carbonic  acid,-in  the  lungs,  and  the  supply 
of  oxy-en  for  the  combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  general  or  local 
temperature  may  be  low  though  respiration  be  rapid,  for  it  may 
carry  off  carbonic  acid  and  supply  oxygen  to  little  purpose,  if  the 
circulation  in  the  extreme  vessels  languishes. 

Whether  the  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  production  ot 
animal  heat  must  be  as  evidently  a  chemical  process,  as  changes 
of  temperature  among  inanimate  bodies  ;  yet  some  ascr.be  it  to 
nervous  energy.    I  cannot  imagine  nervous  energy  to  cause  heat 
any  more  than  to  cause  chemical  affinity.    As  it  may  bring  sub- 
stances into  proximity  which  have  an  affinity  for  each  other  and 
thus  produce  their  union,  so  it  may  effect  those  changes  which  are, 
according  to  physical  laws,  accompanied  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture; but  caloric  in  the  body  must,  I  apprehend,  like  affinity, 
follow  the  same  laws,  and  no  others,  as  out  of  the  body.  1M* 
however,  does  not  prevent  animal  temperature  from  deserv.n 
the  epithet  vital,  because  it  is  regulated  by  the  vital  power.  * 
the  system,  although  through  the  instrumentality  of  che*  ed 
changes.     If  the   high   temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  » 
owing  to  the  increased  momentum,  -  the  mcre-ed  «u» 
quantity  and  velocity  of  its  blood,- yet  this  increased  moment*. 

is  produced  by  the  vital  powers.  „nnt;„ued 
Sir  B.Brodie  removed  the  brain  of  animals,  and  cont.nuea 


u  1.  c.  p.  35. 


Dr.  Stevens,  U  c.  p.  38. 
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respiration  artificially.    The  usual  chemical  changes  of  the  blood 
continued  in  the  lungs;  yet  the  temperature  of  the  animals 
diminished,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  if  the  respiration  had  not 
been  continued,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  succession  of  cool  air 
-  sent  into  the  lungs.    He  therefore  concludes  that  animal  heat 
depends  much  more  upon  the  nervous  energy  than  upon  the 
,-hemicaI  changes  of  the  blood.*    But  this  experiment  proves 
nothing;  because  Dr.  Le  Gallois  asserts  that,  under  artificial  re. 
spiration  the  temperature  may  fall,  and  the  animal  actually  be 
killed  by  cold,  even  though  every  part  remain  uninjured,  y  In 
artificial  respiration  the  air  does  not  rush  into  the  pulmonary 
cells,  because  these  are  in  a  vacuum ;  but  is  propelled  into,  and 
forcibly,  and  therefore  injuriously,  dilates  them  :  the  consequence 
is,  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  mucus.  Whether 
the  fall  of  temperature  be  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  this 
copious  secretion  and  its  prevention  of  contact  between  the  air 
and  air-cells,  or  to  the  injurious  nature  of  artificial  respiration,  still 
the  fact  ascertained  by  Le  Gallois  destroys  the  conclusion  which 
appeared  deducible  from  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiment.  Indeed 
Le  Gallois  found  that  less  oxygen  was  consumed  than  in  natural 
breathing,  and  that  the  temperature  fell  exactly  in  proportion  to 
thesmailness  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  Dr.  Crawford 
btmself  stated  that  the  chemical  process  of  respiration  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  the  means  of  cooling  the  body.  If  the  pulmonary 
exhalation  he  said,  is  in  very  great  abundance,  it  will  carry  off  so 

ZZl  r3!'  Siveun0Utduri"g  th*  change  of  the  oxygen  into 
carbon.c  acid>  that  thefe  may  ^  ^  ^ 

^creased  capacity  of  the  arterial  blood:  this,  therefore,  will  ab- 
sorb caloric  from  the  system,  as  it  passes  along,  till  its  tem- 
perature equals  that  of  all  parts.*    I  may  here  rlark,  that  the 

2  0n^'aTrTO12'  ExPirien^  «*"  ^  Principe  de  la  Vie. 

Decii   ?™(?^  P-3<5.),  in   the  German  Epken,eri<L 

vnma  Im       ,  f  °\feeh"S  -Id  to  the  patient  and  the  practitioner.  One 

SSEirjs  -i^rr? g!ven  to  Mr- Thack,ah  was  * 

'  nerifln,  ,l  "     (T,,aekral',  Oh  the  Blood,  p.  87.)     In  the  Enhe 

ZlTy  dTm  'S  r^t"  °f  ',,00d  fr°m  the  "°Se-    ™" °l  -'of** 

k« l» Sit;;  rly.c??,er  than  thL- wiiu,r  fro,n    «  - 

!  ^picm  ail    )  Prful,y  10  benu,T,b  *•  «™A    meases  of 

^  33  by  Z ZL  Rud  I    T;at'0nS         madC  8t  Ne^dla^  and  J. 
y    rotessor  Kudolp!,,.    (Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  182.) 
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temperature  is  kept  down  in  a  heated  atmosphere  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  chemical  changes  in  the  lungs,  and  by  free  secretion 
and  evaporation  from  the  bronchiae  and  skin.  How  much  each 
contributes  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  the  importance  of  evaporation 
was  shown  in  some  experiments  of  Dr.  De  la  Roche,  who  raised 
the  temperature  of  animals  considerably  by  placing  them  in  a 
heated  atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture;  thus  preventing  evapor- 
ation. In  a  cold  atmosphere,  the  chemical  changes  in  the  lungs 
are  great,  and  the  skin  is  dry  :  the  aqueous  matter  which  leaves 
the  body  then,  does  so  chiefly  by  the  kidneys,  in  a  fluid  form;  and 
its  amount  is  much  less;  because  our  thirst,  and  the  amount  of 
our  drink,  are  much  less. 

Dr.  Philip  has  made  experiments  equally  conclusive  with  those 
of  Dr.  Le  Gallois  against  the  inferences  drawn  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 
As  very  little  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  natural  inspiration, 
and  a  regard  to  the  bulk  and  frequency  of  each  inspiration  not 
always  attended  to  in  experiments,  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
gentleman  had  thrown  too  much  air  into  the  lungs ;  so  that  the 
unnatural  quantity  of  cold  air,  and  the  augmented  secretion  of 
bronchial  fluid,  made  the  temperature  fall.  By  impelling  little, 
and  that  not  frequently,  Dr.  Philip  found  that  artificial  respir- 
ation, after  the  destruction  of  the  brain,  actually  retarded  the 
cooling  of  the  animal,  while  stronger  respiration  did  actually 

cool  the  body.  1M0| 

Of  two  rabbits  killed  in  this  way,  their  temperature  being  104  , 
one  was  subjected  to  6  artificial   inspirations,  and  the  other  to 
from  26  to  30,  in  a  minute;  the  temperature  of  the  former  was 
100°  at  the  end, of  an  hour,  and  the  latter  98°.    Of  two,  with  the 
temperature  of  102°-5,  one  was  undisturbed,  and  one  subjected  to- 
about  30  inspirations  in  a  minute  :  the  temperature  of  the  former 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  was  98°-75  ;  of  the  latter,  only  98  -5j 
But,  the  lungs  of  the  latter  being  now  inflated  only  about  twelve^ 
times  in  a  minute,  the  temperature  of  the  former  at  the  end  oil 
another  half  hour  was  95°-25,  and  of  the  latter,  96°.  In  one  expej 
riment  in  which  the  lungs  were  inflated  but  a  few  times  in  a 
minute,  the  temperature  actually  rose  nearly  a  degree  by  arti- 
ficial respiration.*    Dr.  Hastings,  at  the  same  time,  made  simiia 
comparative  experiments,  and  with  similar  results.    In  one, 

•  An  E^erimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  3d  ed.J 
p.  180.  sqq. 
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rabbit  in  which  artificial  breathing  was  performed  cooled  only 
4° ;  while  that  which  was  left  undisturbed  cooled  7°*5. 

Dr.  Philip  afterwards  took  pairs  of  rabbits,  killed  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  in  one  experiment  destroyed  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  of  one  with  a  wire,  while  he  left  the  other  untouched : 
.  in  another  experiment,  precisely  similar,  he  inflated  the  lungs  of 
both.  Yet,  in  each  experiment,  they  both  cooled  equally.  In  a 
third,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  one  only  was  destroyed, 
and  the  lungs  of  both  inflated.    These,  too,  cooled  equally. 

The  temperature  of  foetuses  born  without  brain  is  maintained 
:  during  the  few  days  they  may  live. 

Professor  Rudolphi  remarks  that  the  temperature  of  animals 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  nervous  system :  that,  if  it  did,  man 
should  be  warmer  than  any  brute  ;  the  mammalia  much  more  so 
than  birds ;  fish  much  more  so  than  insects ;  and  birds  and  am- 
phibia nearly  upon  a  par  ;  —  all  which  would  be  the  reverse  of 
fact,  b 

Vegetables  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  peculiar  temper- 
ature, yet  they  have  no  nervous  system. 

But  that  the  nervous  system  affects  the  temperature  is  certain.  ° 
A  passion  of  the  mind  will  make  the  stomach  or  the  feet  cold,  or 
the  whole  body  hot.  Paralysed  parts  are  often  colder  than 
others,  or,  more  properly,  are  more  influenced  than  others  by  all 
external  changes  of  temperature.  <•  But  every  function  is  affected 
■'by  the  mind,  though  not  dependent  upon  the  brain  for  its  regular 
performance:  and  in. varieties  of  temperature,  both  by  the  state 
of  the  mind  and  by  paralysis,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a 
commensurate  affection  of  the  local  circulation.  Parts  heated  by 
any  pass.on  are  also  red,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  paralytic  parts  must 
have  nnperfect  vascular  functions,  in  some  measure,  at  least, 
from  the  want  of  the  compression  of  the  vessels  by  muscular 
action,  and  of  the  general  excitement  by  volition;  they  waste, 
and  sometimes  inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  slough,  on  the  slightest 

j     b  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  150. 
JV1"  1  haVe  f°rmerly  lreated  at  some  leng*  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 

c^m,Tn  ,an'mal  heat'  in  my  Sl'CCimen  Pl^ologica  Compared  inter  animantia 
caiiu  eljnguli  sanguinis.  1786.  p.  23. 

!  ^'77'  "■f^'  ^  many  argUmentS  In  MaS"-  St'°m>  r*«»*,  MA*. 
*.d  bv  ,.        7i  C  animnU  **P"*™*«     Havn.  1795.  8vo.  p.  30.  sq. 

™  by  ^  much-lamented  Roos(J)  jQurnal  ^  ErJindunsent  £ft  fc  ^  * 

4  n    ak      D"pUytren'  AnalW  das  Travatcx  de  I'lmtitut,  1807,  p.  16." 
m>  Abercrombie,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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injury.  Again,  parts  perfectly  paralysed  still  maintain  a  temper- 
ature above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  as  well  as  circu- 
lation, secretion,  &c.c,  and  sometimes  the  same  as  in  health. 

Dr.  Philip  considers  galvanism  an  important  agent  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  found  that  it  raised  the  heat  of  fresh  arterial 
blood  3°  or  4°,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  blood  dark; 
a  circumstance  proving  that  the  action  is  purely  chemical,  —  an 
alteration  of  some  constituents  of  the  blood  to  that  state  in  which 
their  capacity  for  caloric  is  less. f 

There  is  certainly  no  more  reason  to  believe  animal  heat  de- 
pendent on  the  nervous  system,  than  secretion  and  every  organic 
function.  That,  like  these,  it  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  certain ;  but  never,  I  imagine,  except  through 
the  instrumentality  of  chemical  changes. 

The  purpose  of  animal  heat  is  no  doubt  the  performance  of 
the  processes  of  the  animated  system,  chemical,  electrical,  and 
vital,  which  cannot  continue  unless  at  a  certain  temperature,  nor 
unless  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity  is  preserved  in  some  constitu- 
ents of  the  system,  and  of  solidity  in  others. 

c  Dr.  Philip,  we  have  seen,  found  rabbits  just  killed  cool  in  exactly  the  same 
time,  whether  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  destroyed  or  not,  although  when 
these  were  destroyed  a  step  was  put  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Yet  when 
the  same  was  done  to  a  living  rabbit,  with  the  same  effect  on  the  stomach,  the 
animal's  temperature  fell.  This,  however,  would  result  from  the  shock  given  to 
the  nervous  system  as  merely  a  part  of  the  body,  for  the  same  happens  every  day 
in  cases  of  severe  injuries  even  of  the  extremities. 
f  Experimental  Inquiry,  p.  230,  sqq. 


Vegetables  and  animals  are  prepared  for  almost  all  climates,  and  for  temper- 
atures higher  than  the  heat  of  any  country.  Dr.  Reeve  found  larvae  in  a  spring  at 
208°;  Lord  Bute,  conferva:  and  beetles  in  the  boiling  springs  of  Albano,  that 
died  when  plunged  into  cold  water.  A  species  of  chara  will  flower  and  produce 
seed  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  which  boil  an  egg  in  four  minutes.  (  Drs.  Hodg- 
kin  and  Fisher's  translation  of  Dr.  Edwards's  work,  p.  467.,  where  will  be  found 
many  curious  facts  of  this  nature,  though  less  striking.)  One  plant,  urcdo  mualts, 
which  is  a  mere  microscopic  globule,  is  said  to  grow  and  flower  under  the  snow. 

Some  cold-blooded  animals  bear  heat  very  badly.    Dr.  Edwards  says  tm 
frogs  die  in  a  few  seconds  in  water  at  107°.  (1.  c.  p.  40.)    Yet  a  species  of  wnffl 
has  been  found  alive  in  a  boiled  carp  ;  but  then  the  carp  which  it  mhab.ts  tfl 
live  in  water  as  hot  as  human  blood.    (Sennebier,  Notes  to  his  Translation  oi 
Spallanzani. ) 
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The  germs  of  many  insects,  &c.  are  unaffected  by  a  great  range  of  tempera- 
ture. I  know  a  gentleman  who  boiled  some  honey-comb  two  years  old,  and, 
after  extracting  all  the  sweet  matter,  threw  the  remains  into  a  stable,  which  was 
soon  filled  with  bees.  Body  lice  have  appeared  on  clothes  which  had  been  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water.  Spallanzani  found  long  ebullition  in  the  open  air 
favourable  to  the  appearance  of  the  animalcules  of  vegetable  infusions ;  and  the 
application  of  great  heat  in  close  vessels,  although  it  prevented  the  appearance 
of  a  larger  kind  of  animalcule,  did  not  that  of  a  smaller.  The  eggs  of  silk- 
worms and  butterflies  hatch  after  exposure  to  a  cold  of  24°  below  zero.  On  the 
ether  hand,  insects  may  be  frozen  repeatedly,  and  recover  as  soon  as  thawed,  as 
we  shall  see  when  speaking  of  torpidity. 

Besides  the  power  of  generating  heat,  some  animals  are  luminous,  and  some 
display  great  electric  phenomena. 

The  glow-worm  is  known  to  all ;  and  many  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe,  as  well 
as  others,  emit  light.  Many  can  extinguish  or  conceal  their  light,  or  render  it 
more  vivid,  at  pleasure.  In  some  it  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  masses  not 
dissimilar,  except  in  their  yellow  colour,  from  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  lying  under  the  transparent  integuments,  and  absorbed  when  the 
season  of  luminousness  is  passed.  (Consult  Kirby  and  Spence,  An  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  sqq. )  The  ocean  is  frequently  luminous  at  night 
from  the  presence  of  certain  animalcules,  to.  some  sort  of  which,  perhaps,  is  owing 
the  phosphorescence  of  dead  herrings.  Some  fish,  as  the  gymnotus  electricus  and 
torpedo,  give  electric  shocks,  and  possess  a  regular  galvanic  battery. 

I  have  adopted  the  common  language  in  speaking  of  animal  heat,  as  though 
the  phenomena  depended  upon  a  specific  substance.  However,  there  may  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  neither  caloric  nor  light  are  fluids,  but  peculiar 
states  only  ;  and  electricity  may  prove  to  be  so  likewise ;  and,  perhaps,  all  these 
to  be  modifications  of  the  same  state. 
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«  Besides  the  function  of  distributing  oxygen  through  the  system, 
and  removing  carbon,  the  principal  use  of  the  blood  is  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  body  in  general,  and  to  the  secreting  organs 
the  peculiar  fluids  which  they  possess  the  power  of  deriving  from 
it.    Nutrition  shall  be  first  examined. 

«  Nutrition  is  the  grandest  gift  of  nature,  and  the  common  and 
highest  prerogative  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by 
which  they,  beyond  measure,  surpass,  even  at  first  sight,  all 
human  machines  and  automatons.  Upon  these  no  artist  can 
bestow  the  faculty,  not  to  say  of  increasing  and  coming  to  per- 
fection, but  even  of  existing  independently,  and  repairing  the 
incessant  losses  incurred  from  friction. a 

«  By  the  nutritive  faculty  of  the  body,  its  greatest  and  most 
admirable  functions  are  performed;  by  it  we  grow  from  our  first 
formation  and  arrive  at  manhood;  and  by  it  are  remedied  the 
destruction  and  consumption  which  incessantly  occur  m  our 

system  during  life.b 

«  Respecting  the  nature  of  this  consumption,  there  has  been 
much  dispute  whether  it  affects  the  solids',  or  whether,  accord- 

.  «.  Nutrition,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  a  continued  generation  '  according  to 
the  old  observation  of  the  very  ingenious  Ent.    See  his  work,  already  re- 

commended."  .         r   ..      17qfi  ov0. 

"  "Th  Young,  Be  corporis  humani  viribus  conservalnctbus.  Ootting.  uvo. 
Fl.  J.  Van  Maanen,  Be  natura  humana  mi  ipsius  conservatrice  ac  medictam  ■ 

Harderv.  1801.  8vo."  .  He 

c  U  see  the  great  J.  Bernoulli's  Bus.  de  nulnt.    Gromng.  ^  4  °- 
estimates  the  continual,  though  insensible,  loss  and  ^  ; 
high,  that  the  whole  body  may  be  said  to  be  destroyed  and  renewed  every 
years." 
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ing  to  some  very  acute  writers'1,  these,  when  once  formed  and 
perfected,  remain  invariably  entire. 

."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  similar  solids,  v.  c. 
the  epidermis  and  nails,  are  gradually  destroyed  and  renewed ; 
the  same  is.  proved  by  the  frequently  surprising  attenuation  of 
the  flat  bones,  especially  of  the  skull,  from  defective  nutrition, 
in  old  age  e;  and"  some  imagine  "  it  is  proved  also  by  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  dyeing  them,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  with 
madder  root." 

But  the  redness  imparted  to  the  bones  by  feeding  animals  with 
mp.dder,  does  not  prove  that  the  matter  of  the  bones  is  constantly 
changing ;  because  the  opinion  that  the  madder  unites  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  blood,  and  thus  reddens  all  the  bony 
matter  subsequently  deposited,  is  erroneous.  Mr.  Gibson  proved, 
by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  serum  has  a  stronger  affinity 
than  the  phosphate  of  lime,  for  madder.  The  serum  being 
charged  with  madder,  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones,  al- 
ready formed,  seizes  the  superabundant  madder,  and  becomes 
red.  If  the  madder  is  no  longer  given  to  the  animal,  as  it  is  con- 
tinually passing  off*  with  the  excretions,  the  stronger  attraction  of 
the  serum  draws  it  from  the  bones,  and  they  re-acquire  their 
whiteness. f  The  attenuation  of  the  flat  bones  shows,  I  imagine, 
wasting  only. 

The  constant  renewal  of  the  epidermis  is  demonstrated  by 
wearing  black  silk  stockings  next  the  skin.  The  microscope 
exhibits  that  very  minute  fragments  are  incessantly  thrown  off" 
from  the  mucous  membranes  no  less  than  from  the  skin. if 
That  the  hair  and  nails  not  only  grow  perpetually,  but  are  even 
reproduced,  is  certain  from  the  great  quantity  of  the  former 
which  falls  oft'  the  head  whole  if  worn  long,  while  a  good  head  of 
hair  still  continues;  and  from  the  renewal  of  the  latter,  after  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  a  finger.  I  once  attended  a  middle-aged 
woman  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  a  finger,  and  yet  the  stump  was  tipped  by 

"  See  J.  Chr.  Kemme,  Beurtheilung  eines  Beweises  tor  die  Immaterialitat  der 
Stele  aus  der  Medecin.    Halle.   1776.  8vo. 

And  his  Zweifel  und  Erinncrungcn  xuider  die  Lehrc  der  Acrxte  von  der  Ern'dlt- 
rungderfesten  T/ieile.    Ibid.  1778.  8vo." 

e  "  Respecting  this  mutability  of*  the  bones,  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  in 
my  osteological  work,  ed.  2.  p.  26.  and  elsewhere." 

f  Manches'cr  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  *  Raspail,  1.  c.  pp.  245.  505. 
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a  nail,  though  certainly  a  clumsy  one.  An  instance  of  a  nail  at 
the  end  of  the  stump,  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  first,  pha- 
lanx, may  be  seen  in  one  of  our  London  Journals.'1  Tulpius  de- 
clares he  has  seen  examples  after  the  loss  of  both  the  first  and 
second  phalanges  —  in  secundo  et  tertio  articulo.'  The  glans 
penis  (in  truth  a  mere  continuation  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethra?)  was  entirely  renewed  in  one  case.*  Nothing  more  can, 
I  apprehend,  be  said  respecting  the  entire  restoration  of  organs 
in  the  human  body.  Portions  of  cutis,  bone,  membrane,  blood- 
vessels, absorbents,  and  nerves,  are  replaced.  That  portions  of 
large  nerves,  fully  capable  of  all  the  functions  of  the  destroyed 
pieces,  are  reproduced,  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty.1  Minute 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents  are  of  course  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  produced  in  the  cure  of  most  solutions  of  continuity,  whether 
by  wounds,  ulceration,  or  whatever  else"1;  but  Dr.  Parry,  senior, 
has  shown,  that,  in  the  ram,  at  least,  when  a  blood-vessel  which 
proceeds  some  way  without  giving  off  a  branch  is  obstructed,  new 
branches  sprout  forth  and  establish  a  communication  on  each  side 

h  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  1817. 

1  Observations  Medicee,  iv.  56. 

•c  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Physical  Essays,  vol.  v. 

i  The  proofs  of  this  are  numerous  ;  the  latest  arc  by  Tiedemann.  Zeilschrijl 
fur  Physiologic  'Iter  band,  Iter  heft,  S.  68. 

>"  Mr.  Bauer  thinks  he  has  observed  vegetable  tubes  to  be  constructed  by  the 
extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  slimy  matter  prepared  for  nutrition.  Some 
such  opinion  was  held  by  Borelli,  Tabor,  and  Hales.  He  explains  the  form- 
ation of  blood-vessels  in  coagulated  fibrin  and  pus  in  an  analogous  manner, 
but  his  experiments  did  not  proceed  far  enough  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Phil.  Traits.  1818  and  1819.  Dr.  Stevens  has  recently  made  observations  upon 
this  subject.    (1.  c.  p.  66. ) 

Not  only  divided  parts  re-unite,  but  even  portions  completely  separated  and 
cold,  and  parts  of  different  bodies.  A  soldier's  arm  was  struck  off  at  the  battle 
of  Arlon,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  skin  and  the  subjacent  vessels  and 
nerves  and  yet  the  muscles,  bones,  &c.  completely  re-united  in  about  eight 
months.  (Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  t.  xii.)  Garengeot  saw  a  nosenmte 
after  being  bitten  off,  trampled  upon,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  dirt  till  it  was 
cold.  (TraitS  des  Operations  de  Chirurgerie,  t.  iii.)  Dr.  Balfour  saw  a  smular 
occurrence  in  the  instance  of  a  finger.  {Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal. 
1815.)  One  will  be  found  (Rust's  Magazin,  14  b.  1  h.  p.  112.  Berlin,  1823.) 
by  Dr.  John,  Wiederanlieilung  eines  gandich  absgeschittenen  Jingers.  Other 
might  be  quoted.   See  Dr.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  P.  243. 

Transplantation,  for  instance,  of  the  cock's  testes  to  the  hen's  abdomen  as  » c  i 
as  of  the  spur  to  the  head,  is  very  common,  and  the  latter  was  mentioned  nearty 
two  centuries  ago  in  Bartholin,  Epist.  Cent.  i.  p.  174.  ;  and  by  Duha.nel,  in  t" 
M6m.  de  VAcad.  Royale  des  Sciences,  1746,  as  very  common  in  poultry-yara  . 
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of  the  obstruction.11  The  continuance  of  circulation  was  previ- 
ously attributed  solely  to  the  enlargement  of  the  small  annsto- 
mosing  vessels;  and  we  know  that  whenever  the  aorta  itself  is 
obstructed,  branches  will  so  enlarge  as  to  carry  on  the  circu- 
lation very  well.0   Muscle  is  supplied  by  tendinous  matter.  The 

•  substance  formed  in  the  situation  of  destroyed  cellular  mem- 
brane is  so  little  cellular,  that  it  does  not  become  distended  in 

.  emphysema  or  anasarca.13 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  those  solid  parts  undergo  successive 
change,  which  possess  the  reproductive  power,  —  an  extraordinary 
faculty,  by  which  not  only  the  natural  loss  of  particles,  but  even 

•  the  accidental  removal  of  considerable  parts  through  external 
injuries,  is  repaired  and  perfectly  supplied,  as  the  bones  i  and  a 
few  other  parts  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

"  In  those  parts  whose  vital  powers  are,  as  it  were,  of  a  higher 
order,  the  parenchyma,  constituting  their  base,  appears  perma- 

I  nent,  and  is  liable  to  this  change  only,  —  that  the  interstices  of 
the  fibres  and  parenchyma,  while  nutrition  is  vigorous,  are  con- 
stancy full  of  nutrient  animal  "  soft  substance  ;  "  but,  when  nutri- 
tion languishes,  are  deprived  of  this,  collapse,  and  consequently 
become  thin."  The  very  convolutions  of  the  brain  will  shrink  in 
extreme  emaciation. 

"  During  the  growth  of  the  body,  peculiar  powers  are  exerted, 
by  which  the  fibrin  deposited  in  the  cellular  membrane  from  the 

.blood-vessels  is  properly  distributed  and  intimately  assimilated  to 
the  substance  of  each  organ,  &c. 

n  An  Experimental  Inquiry,  <J-c.  See  also  Dr.  Charles  Parry's  work,  in  which 
similar  experiments  are  related. 

0  See-a  case  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  v. 
p  Dr.  Thomson,  Lectures  on  Iiiflammation,  p.  417. 

q  "  Consult,  among  others,  G.  L.  Koeler,  Experiment  circa  rcgenerationem 
■jssium.    Gotting.  1 786.  8vo. 

Alex.  Herm.  Macdonald,  Be  necrosi  ac  callo.    Edinb.  1799.  8vo  " 
"  That  the  corium  is  not  really  reproduced,  is  probable,  not  only  from  its  per- 
petual cicatrices  (for  some  contend  that  the  matter  of  these  does  not  continue,  but 
'  icir/orm  only,  which  is  preserved  by  a  perpetual  apposition  of  fresh  particles  in 
>>-•  room  of  the  decayed  and  absorbed),  but  much  more  by  the  lines  and  figures 
which  are  made  upon  the  skin  by  the  singular  art  of  pricking  it  with  a  needle 
a  process  denominated  in  the  barbarous  language  of  the  Otaheitenns  tat«oiv«), 
md  imparting  to  the  corium  a  blue  or  red  colour,  as  permanent  ns  the  cicatricufa:, 
|  'y  means  of  charcoal  powder,  ashes,  soot,  the  juices  of  plants,  or  ox-gall ;  while! 
|  >n  the  other  hand,  the  red  hue  imparted  to  the  bones,  by  means  of  madder,' 
!">ckly  disappears,  as  these  parts  undergo  a  continual  renovation." 
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«  This  is  referable  both  to  the  laws  of  affinity  "  and  repulsion, 
«  by  the  former  of  which  we  imagine  particles  attract  and,  as  it 
were,  appropriate  others  which  are  similar  and  related  to  them- 
selves," while  by  the  latter  others  are  cast  off ;  and  to  the  peculiar 
powers  of  life  which  only  can  effect  «  the  proper  application  of 
shapeless  elementary  matter,  and  its  modification  to  particular 
forms."    The  blood  contains  either  the  principles  themselves  of 
various  solids,  or  principles  readily  converted  into  them  by  chemi- 
cal change.    For  instance,  we  know  how  readily  a  portion  of  it 
grows  solid  out  of  the  body;  and  the  albumen  of  the  egg  is  at 
first  almost  entirely  fluid,  but  gradually  a  portion  of  it  becomes 
insoluble';  we  see  mucus  expectorated  sometimes  of  great  con- 
sistence,  though  it  must  have  been  poured  forth  fluid.  Farther, 
the  fluids  of  the  egg,  after  the  influence  of  the  fluid  of  the  male, 
solidify  by  themselves,  and  at  length  form  an  animal.  A  coagulum 
of  blood  will  of  itself  become  vascular,  and  be  converted  into  an 
organized  solid.    Such  are  facts  of  formation,  and  we  can  have 
less  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  fluids  brought  into  proximity 
with  solids  unite  with  them  in  the  case  of  nutrition.  We  know  also 
that  gelatine  enters  into  the  composition  of  every  part,  and  that  the 
.kin  is  little  else,  whereas  the  blood  contains  none  :  but  then  gela- 
tine  differs  from  albumen,  in  only  containing  three  or  four  per  cent, 
less  carbon,  and  carbon  is  thrown  off  from  the  body  incessantly. 

«  The  union  of  both  these  powers,  we  conceive,  must  be  the 
source  of  the  nutrition  of  such  similar  parts  as  are  not  supplied 
with  blood  itself,  but  are,  nevertheless,  at  first,  generated  by  a 
most  powerful  and  infallible  nisus,  grow,  are  nourished  throughout 
life,  and,  if  destroyed  by  accident,  are  very  easily  reproduced.* 

«  As  this  appears  to  be  the  true  account  of  nutrition  in  general, 
sc,  on  the  other  hand,  this  function  evidently  has  great  varieties  of 
decree  and  kind,"  generally  and  locally,  «  especially  where,  from 
the  more  or  less  lax  apposition  of  the  nutritious  matter,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  similar  parts  is  more  or  less  dense  and  the  specific 
weight  of  the  whole  body  more  or  less  considerable.'    In  this 

'  M.  Raspail,  1.  c.  p.  1 94.  . 

•  «  Zu,o  Abkandlnngen  uber  die  Nutritionskraft  welcl*  von  der  Acad,  der 
in  St.  Pelcrsburs  den  Preiss  getheUt  erhaUen  haben.    Petersburg  1 TS9.  4  o 

De  Grimaud,  Memoire  sur  la  nutrition  qui  a  obtenuH'nccessU  lb  same  >can 

Steph.  J.  P.  Housset,  on  the  same  subject  (in  the  same  school)  m  h»  Utm«» 
physiohgiques  el  d'hist.  naturelle.    Auxerre.  1787.  8vo  t.  ..  p.  98. 

<  J.  Robertson,  On  the  specific  Gravity  of  lmng  Men.    Phd.  Tnns. 
P.  i.  p.  30  sq. 
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respect,  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  nations,  differ  from  each 
other.  The  Yakuts  and  Burats,  who  are  remarkable  for  the 
lightness  of  their  bodies,  are  a  sufficient  example  of  this." 

A  certain  degree  of  excitement  and  use  causes  parts  to  be 
better  nourished,  so  that  the  exercise,  for  instance,  of  muscles, 
is  seen  to  render  them  larger,  and  disuse  to  cause  them  to  waste. 
Great  excitement  and  excessive  use  exhaust  and  also  occasion  a 
part  to  waste.  Organs,  or  some  one  or  more  of  their  component 
tissues,  will,  without  very  clear  reasons,  sometimes  be  over- 
nourished,  hypertrophied ;  or  under-nourished,  atrophied  •  and 
different  tissues  of  the  same  organ  are  sometimes  oppositely 
affected.  Nutrition  is  sometimes  perverted,  so  that  consistence, 
or  even  texture,  is  changed.  Occasionally  the  structure  of  a  part 
is  changed  to  that  of  some  other  part-is  transformed  :  and  oc- 
casionally structures  are  produced  altogether  foreign  to  the  body. 


appendages,  and  ln  the  extraordinary  restoration  of  destroyed  organs.    The  horse 
peno  ica.ly  sheds  Us  hair,  the  bird  its  feathers     the  stag  its  horns,  the  serpen 
cuticle,  the  lobster  Us  shell  and  the  teeth  which  are°  in  its  stomach.  *  Th 

I  c  at  7™  "  "  ana,°g°US  "sten" ■  not  only  chang 

her  coats  frequently,  but  undergo  complete  metamorphoses;  are  first  worms 
*- grubs,  and  finally  winged  being,     The  crystalline  lens  extract  d  IZl 

™  nl  ac act!  ,  r  Ca",  T°dUCe  3  C,EW;  a  Water-"eWt  an  e^™*  ■■  Bl«- 
i^sLTflfr     1  6  repr°duCti0n  °f  the  head  with  its  four 

h6C07 1646  eye~C01 ™>  iris>  crystalline  lens,  &c.-i„  a 
'ally  DZ  ?    ,  P°WGrS  °f  eduction  than  man,  brutes  gene 

t  rela  d  BrT drCUmstances>  «  -  ^ast  without  great  care, 
elated  Brunner  s  numerous  attempts  upon  the  life  of  a  dog,  of  whfch,  violent 

/coittr^xir  is  t  discovered  *  ™™  -  *— 

»  This  corrohoJ   Z°  Ltmaan  Transactions.  1818. 

«       ;~ -r ;Trkcn by ? Prout in an 

e  arranged  with  the  integuments  "  a"      ,  '       f^!"*  th3t  ™  «° 

>  France.  Stents.    A  s.milar  op.mon  has  been  lately  published 

anv" rM;8S.CtCaU  "*  ^  ^  d'Etio,le-    Magendie's  Journal  Ue 
*  ktimgen  Literary  Notices.  1787.  pp.  28.  30. 
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as  they  were,  "  vim  elusit,  vegetusque  evasit,"  as  an  illustration  of  this.  Les» 
violent  injuries  are  recovered  from  with  far  less  danger  and  inconvenience  than 
we  experience.    The  lower  we  descend  into  the  scale,  the  greater  tolerance  of 
violence  and  the  greater  powers  of  reparation  and  renewal  do  we  observe.  When 
a  salamander's  head  has  been  cut  off,  the  wound  has  healed.    (Dr.  Edwards 
1  c  p  11  )    If  the  head  of  a  planaria  from  our  ponds  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally a  certain  way,  the  wound  heals  :  if  completely,  other  new  matter  will  he 
deposited  and  join  the  two  heads  into  one  of  great  size,  with  one  or  two  addi- 
tional eyes ;  or  each  half  will  become  a  new  head.   If  the  whole  body  is  divided, 
except  at  the  tail,  Siamese  twins  are  made,  which  pull  discordantly  and  tear 
asunder  their  bond  of  union,  and  become  independent.     Not  only  does  a 
planaria  acquire  a  new  head  after  decapitation,  but,  if  the  two  heads  which  have 
been  produced  by  division  are  removed,  others  have  sprung  up  three  Urnes  m 
succession,  and,  the  animal  being  then  divided  throughout  and  its  head  cut  oft 
one  head  only  was  now  produced.    If  the  animal  is  divided  across,  the  anterior 
half  swims  off,  and  even  sends  forth  a  tail:  the  tail  sinks,  but  after  a  few  days 
sends  forth  a  head.  If  cut  across  into  three,  the  anterior  and  posterior  proceed 
thus,  and  the  middle  part  shoots  forth  both  a  head  and  tail.    Nay  a  planaria  has 
been  cut  into  ten  pieces,  and  each  has  become  a  perfect  animal.    (Dr.  Johnson 
London  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  10.  1832.)    Some  mites  live  in  alcohol,  and  fl>e 
have  come  to  London  in  a  pipe  of  Madeira  and  revived     I  l--oaked 
caterpillar  in  Scheele's  prussic  acid,  and  seen  it  recover  in  half  an  hour.    If  the 
po  ype  which  is  a  gelatinous  tube,  with  one  end  closed  and  the  other  fringed 
Jo  T  purpose  of  receiving  food  and  conveying  it,  is  divided,  the  two  ha  ves 
Siang  at  ol  end,  the  one  closing,  the  other  acquiring  fringes,  so  that  both  halves 
become  .perfect  animals;  or,  if  a  polype  is  inverted,  the  outer  surface  forms  a 

^^'endnre  extreme  violence.  A  log  of  mulberry-tree  has  Sent  for* 
shoots  on  being  placed  in  the  ground  as  a  post,  after  many  years  of  neglect  a 
tZ^Z  WO!  grow  if  Planted  with  its  branches  in  the  earth  and  its  root, 
in  the  air. 
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«  Besides  the  products  of  nutrition,  fluids  of  extremely  various 
descriptions  are;  produced  from  the  blood  by  means  of  secretion, 
which  Haller,  no  less  than  his  predecessors,  with  truth  and  regret 
declared  to  be  among  the  most  obscure  parts  of  physiology."  » 
While  nutrition  is  the  production  of  the  component  solids  from  the 
blood,  secretion  is  thus  the  production  of  fluids  from  it,  by  vital 
processes.  The  nature  of  the  process  in  both  must  be  the  same. 
Ihe  solid  products  of  nutrition  are  also  said  by  many  to  be  first 
deposited  in  a  fluid  state. 

"  The  secreted  fluids  differ,  on  the  one  hand,  so  considerably 
among  themselves,  and,  on  the  other,  have  so  many  points  of 

.resemblance,  that  their  classification  cannot  but  be  extremely 
irburary.  If  we  arrange  them  according  to  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  blood  from  which  they  are  formed 

.hey  will  stand  in  the  following  order:  — 

"  First,  the  mUk,  which  may  be  in  some  degree  considered  as 
;»yle  reproduced,  and  appears  formed  by  the  most  simple  process 
rom  the  blood  newly  supplied  with  chyle. 

"  Next,  the  aqueous  fluids,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated 
rom  the.r  hmpid  tenuity,  although  the  greater  part  differ  im- 
•ortant  y  from  water  in  the  nature  of  their  constituents,  and 
specially  ,n  the  proportion  of  albumen  :  such  are  the  humours 
|  me  eye,  the  tears,  in  all  probability  the  vapour  contained  in 
^  cellular  interstices  and  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and 
'"rax  ;  nearly  similar,  also,  is  the  fluid  of  the  pericardium  and 
»  -e  ventricles  of  the  brain."  They  contain  mucus,  soda, 
ydrochlorates,  and  phosphates. 

Fr'  L°KUCt  °"  SeCretion' In  the  Encyclopedical  Dictionary  of  Paris,  t.  xir 

rY-n^'  De  sccrclionibus-  SP-  >*•  ».    Lips.  1794.  sq.  4to. 
119  8V0  "     ^  W0S  UlAb'm^m,  und  me  Gesc/nelU  dc?  Herbipol- 
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«  The  liquor  amnii  of  pregnancy,  and  the  urine,  remarkable 
for  the  peculiar  nature  and  mixture  of  its  proper  constituents, 
are  generally  enumerated  among  these. 

"  The  salivary  fluids,  concerned  in  mastication,  digestion,  and 
chylification,  appear  more  elaborated. 

«  Next  the  mucous,  which  line  the  cavities  of  most  of  the 
organs  performing  the  natural  and  genital  function  *;and  likewise 
the  tract  of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  and  trachea. 

«  The  mucus  within  the  eye,  and  under  the  epidermis,  is  nearly 

In  the  same  class  may  be  included  the  cerumen  of  the  ears, 
the  unguent  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  of  the  joints,  and 
perhaps,  the  ambiguous  and  nameless  fluid  commonly  poured 
forth  by  the  vagina  during  the  venereal  oestrum        Mucus  ; 
contains  an  abundance  of  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  and  differs  in  | 
different  parts.    That  of  the  nostrils  and  bronchi*  at  first  coagu- 
lates in  nitric  acid,  and  at  last  dissolves;  that  of  the  gall-bladder 
coagulates  by  acids  and  alcohol;  that  of  the  urine  coagulates  by 
lSin,but  not  by  acids,  is  very  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  dries  r^d 
«  The  adipose  are,  besides  the  common  fat,  the  medulla  of  the  ^ 

'TLTatirtnefe  accretion  of  the  corona  glandis  under 
the  prajputium,  and  of  the  external  female  genitals. 

«  Th! J  truly  serous,  or  albuminous,  are  the  fluid  of  the  ovarian 
vesicle  of  De  Graaf,  and  the  liquor  of  the  prostate. 

«  The  semen  virile  and  the  bile  are  each  sui  generis. 

*  Dr.Bostock arranges  the  productions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  as  the  a<,ucouj, 
altuminous,  rnucous,  gelatinous,  pHnous,  ominous,  re.nous,  and  saline.  (A 

fssr:  vxstfi       - — -  ~* 

r;TT  Htttr  from  «r«m,chi=«y  in  confining  much  teamen. 

a     m„r.     The  animal  matter  which  is  their  basis  much  resemuii- 
tears,  and  semen,     ine  anuria  ui  albuminous 
agulated  albumen,  and  their  salts  are  neutral,  while  those 

fluids  are  alkaline.  .  «„hstance  not  found » 
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Berzelius  adopts  the  old  division  of  secretions  and  excretions, 
and  makes  the  following  remarks  :  — 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  secreted  fluids,  viz.  the  secretions 
properly  so  called,  or  the  fluids  intended  to  fulful  some  ulterior 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  and  the  excretions,  which  are 
directly  discharged  from  the  body.  The  fluids  of  the  former  class 
are  all  alkaline,  and  of  the  latter  all  acid.  The  excretions  are 
the  urine,  the  perspired  fluid,  and  the  milk.  All  the  other  fluids 
appear  to  belong  to  the  former  class. 

"  The  alkaline  secreted  fluids  may  be  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  species.    The  former  of  these  contains  the  same  quantity 


and  a  diminished  proportion  of  carbon.  It  abounds  in  the  young,  so  that  those 
parts,  which  at  the  beginning  of  life  are  almost  entirely  jelly,  consist  chiefly  of 
albumen  as  age  advances  :  since  it  is  not  found  in  the  fluids,  it  must  be  supplied 
with  its  carbon  again,  and  is,  probably,  reduced  to  the  state  of  albumen.  Dr. 
Prout  considers  gelatine  the  most  imperfect  form  of  albuminous  matter—  and  the 
counterpart  of  the  saccharine  principle  of  vegetables. 

The  fibrinous  arc  the  muscular  fibres,  abounding  in  azote,  and  thus  more  com- 
pletely animalised,  resembling  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  —  apparently  their  source. 

The  oleaginous  are  the  fat,  marrow,  and  secretions  of  sebaceous  glands,  and 
perhaps  the  milk,  as  its  properties  depend  so  considerably  upon  oily  matter. 

The  resinous  are  the  bile,  cerumen,  and  urea,  very  similar  to  the  former,  but 
owing  their  specific  characters  to  a  kind  of  resin.  Osmazome  is  referred  to  this 
class  ;  but  what  M.  Easpail  thinks  of  it  was  mentioned  under  the  head  of  blood. 

The  saline  are  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  neutral  and  earthy  salts  of  the  various 
solids  and  fluids;  generally  more  copious  in  the  fluids  than  in  the  solids,  absent 
in  the  simple  oleaginous  secretions,  and  abundant  in  the  compound ;  and  still 
more  so  in  the  resinous  secretions.  Their  quantity  is  greatest  in  the  bones,  which 
are  principally  phosphate  of  lime;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  urine  possesses 
the  greatest  proportion,  as  well  as  the  most  variety.  ] .  In  some  secretions  they 
are  absent ;  as  the  fat.  2.  In  some  they  exist  in  definite  quantity,  and  this  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  blood  ;  as  the  saliva.  3.  In  others,  they  are  found  in  the 
same  quantity,  and  of  the  same  nature,  as  in  the  blood ;  such  is  the  fluid  of 
serous  membranes.  4.  In  some,  they  are  different  from  the  salts  of  the  blood, 
and  o  vanable  quantity  ;  as  the  urea.  These  four  divisions  are  —  i.  The  solid 
and  albummous,  the  gelatinous,  and  simple  oleaginous,  ii.  The  mucous,  fibrinous, 
compound  oleaginous,  iii.  The  liquid  albuminous,  iv.  The  aqueous  and  resinous. 

i  ;,rranSt'"™t  's  certainly  good;  but,  like  every  artificial  arrangement  of 
natural  objects,  convenient  for  general  views  and  memory,  rather  than  correct 
or  example,  the  semen  is  mucous,  but  unlike  every  other  fluid:  the  gastric  juice 
«fl I  cerebral  substance  are  equally  sui  generis.  Fibrinous  matter  as  well  as  mucus 

anriv  in  'T1'  J"  Pr°bably' indccd' its  sPccific  Pan :  albumen  abuud- 
and     •  Jnt°  a"  cmulsion  with  tl,c  oleaginous  portion.    The  bile 

',aVe       P,'°pertics  !n  commo»  i  "A  "ea  is  certainly  not  a  resinous 
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of  water  as  the  blood,  so  that  the  change  induced  by  the  nervous 
influence  seems  to  be  confined  to  that  of  altering  the  chemical 
form  of  the  albuminous  materials0,  without  affecting  their  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  water  and  other  substances  dissolved  in  the 
blood.  The  bile,  spermatic  fluid,  &c.  are  of  this  kind.  The  latter 
species  consists  of  fluids,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  has  separated  a  large  portion  of  the  albuminous  matter, 
and  left  the  remaining  liquid  proportionally  watery.  The  saliva, 
the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  effused  serum  of  membranes 
are  of  this  species  ;  and  in  these  the  quantity  of  salts,  and  in  ge- 
neral also  of  alkali,  is  the  same  as  in  the  blood. 

"  The  influence  of  the  chemical  agent  of  secretion  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  spent  upon  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  blood, 
which  seem  to  be  the  source  of  every  substance  that  peculiarly 
characterises  each  secretion,  each  of  which  is  sui  generis,  and  is 
its  principal  constituent.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  secretion 
seem  to  be  rather  accidental,  and  to  be  found  there  only  because 
they  were  contained  in  the  blood  out  of  which  the  secretion  was 
formed.  Therefore,  in  examining  the  secreted  fluids,  the  chief 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  fluid,  which 
varies  in  all.  This  matter  sometimes  retains  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  albumen;  at  other  times,  none;  and  hence  an  accurate 
analysis,  showing  the  quantity  and  nature  of  this  peculiar  matter, 
is  above  all  to  be  desired. 

«  If  the  several  secretions  be  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
peculiar  matter,  and  the  remainders  analysed,  the  same  residue 
would  be  found  from  them  all,  which  also  would  be  identical 
with  the  fluid  separated  from  the  serum  after  its  coagulation. 
Thus  we  should  find,  first,  a  portion  soluble  in  alcohol,  consisting 
of  the  muriates  of  potash  and  soda,  lactate  of  soda,  and  of  an 
extractive  animal  substance,  precipitable  by  tannin  ;  and,  se- 
condly, of  a  portion  soluble  only  in  water,  containing  soda  (winch 
acquires  carbonic  acid  by  evaporation,  and  is  separable  by  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol)  and  another  animal  substance,  not  extract, 
precipitable  from  its  solution  in  cold  water,  both  by  tannin  and 
muriate  of  mercury.  Sometimes  a  vestige  of  phosphate  of  soda 
will  also  be  detected.  ,. 

«<  The  excretions  are  of  a  more  compound  nature.    Iney  an 
contain  a  free  acid,  which  is  termed  lactic,  and  in  the  urine  tins 
'  This  appellation  Berzelius  gives  to  the  fibrin,  albumen,  and  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood. 
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is  mixed  with  the  uric  acid.    Urine  seems  to  contain  only  a  single 
peculiar  characteristic  matter;  but  milk  has  as  many  as  three, 
viz.  butter,  curd,  and  sugar  of  milk,  which,  however,  seem  to  be 
produced  by  different  organs  that  mingle  their  fluids  in  the  same 
receptacle.    The  perspired  fluid  appears  to  have  no  peculiar 
matter,  but  to  be  a  very  watery  liquid,  with  hardly  a  vestige  of 
the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and,  in  short,  is  the  same  as  the  other 
excretory  fluids  would  be  when  deprived  of  their  peculiar  matter. 
If  we  suppose  this  matter  taken  away  from  those  excretions  which 
possess  it,  the  remaining  fluid  will  be  found  to  have  properties 
very  different  from  the  fluid  part  of  the  secretions,  when  equally 
freed  from  their  peculiar  matter.    That  of  the  excretions  is  acid, 
contains  earthy  phosphates,  and  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  much 
larger  residue  than  the  fluid  of  the  secretions.    This  residue  is 
yellowish  brown,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  an  unpleasant, 
sharp,  saline  taste  of  the  salt  that  it  contains.    It  reddens  litmus, 
is  most  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  this  spirituous  solution  contains  the 
muriates  of  the  blood,  together  with  free  lactic  acid,  much  lactate 
of  soda  (the  soda  being  the  free  alkali  of  the  blood,  neutralised 
by  this  acid),  and  the  extractive  matter,  which  always  accom- 
panies this  neutral  salt.    The  part  insoluble  in  alcohol  contains  a 
distinguishable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  soda,  a  little  of  a  similar 
animal  matter  to  that  found  in  the  secretions,  and  also  the  earthy 
phosphates  which  were  held  in  solution  by  the  lactic  acid,  and 
were  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol.    The  urine  pos- 
sesses also  a  number  of  other  substances,  which  will  be  specified 
when  describing  this  secretion  in  particular."  d 

The  most  simple  mode  of  secretion  is  where  the  ordinary  arteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  ramify  on  a  surface,  as  on  the  skin,  mucous 
or  serous  membranes,  and  the  fluid  is  poured  forth  upon  it.  The 
next  mode  is  where  the  arteries  ramify  on  the  inner  surface  of 
a  cup  called  a  cell  or  crypt,  into  which  the  fluid  is  poured,  and 
m  wh.ch  it  remains  a  longer  or  shorter  time  and  becomes 
more  consistent.  The  next  is  where  this  cup  is  so  lengthened 
tnat  It  becomes  a  pouch  or  follicle.  If  prolonged  still  more, 
7  "  8  Canal>  of  various  lengths.  Next,  what  is  termed  a  gland, 
J  but  a  conglomeration  of  numerous  canals,  beginning  each 
Wffl  a  blind  extremity  and  uniting  together  till  they  form  one 
L">o  only,  which  opens  upon  some  surface  under  the  name  of 

M&fcSirr8/ the  cr.posit!°n  °f  A,,in,ai  mm>  *    m.  d. 

'caho-Uiirurt-ic.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  23-1. 
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excretory  duct.    Anatomists  formerly  supposed  that  the  ducts  of 
glands  were,  like  veins,  merely  prolonged  arteries,  except,  of 
course,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  the  secretion  takes 
place  by  a  vein.    But  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Bonn,  in  a  most  elaborate 
work  c,  in  which  he  demonstrates  this  to  be  the  structure  of  all 
glands  in  all  animals,  contends  that  the  arteries  ramify  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  canals  as  upon  any  membranes,  and,  after 
forming  a  network,  terminate  in  veins  ;  so  that  the  fluid  secreted 
passes  into  the  secretory  ducts,  which  are  in  truth  all  excreting, 
just  as  we  see  it  poured  upon  serous  and  synovial  membranes. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  therefore,  precisely  resemble  the 
trachea,  which  divides  and  subdivides  till  it  ends  in  blind  twigs 
of  extreme  minuteness.    Indeed,  the  extremities  of  the  twigs  of 
the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  of  some  animals  are  enlarged 
into  a  globular  form,  so  that  the  woodcut  which  illustrates  the 
air  cells  at  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial  twigs,  might  be 
taken  for  a  delineation  of  the  extremities  of  the  salivary  ducts 
of  the  sheep,  for  example,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Mueller's  sixth 
plate.    Thus  it  would  appear  that  all  secretion  is  of  that  kind 
to  which  old  physiologists  gave  the  name  of  diapedesis  or 
transudation,  in  which  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  merely  strained 
through  the  sides  or  open  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and  upon  which 
Blumenbach  remarks,  that  «  physiologists  have  lately  given 
different  explanations  of  this  mode  of  secretion.    Some  assert 
that  every  fluid  is  formed  by  passing  merely  through  inorganic 
pores  from  the  blood:  others  altogether  deny  the  existence  ot 
these  pores.    1  think  much  of  this  is  a  verbal  dispute.  Because, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  cannot  imagine  how  inorganic  pores  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  an  organised  body,  for  we  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  common  interstices  of  matter,  in  physics  denominated 
pores-  and  I  am  persuaded  that  every  opening  in  organised  bodies 
is  of  an  organic  nature,  and  possesses  vital  powers  exactly  corre- 
spondent.   On  the  other  hand,  these  openings  or  pores,  wind. 
nTsputably  exist  in  the  coats  of  vessels,  I  think  but  little  difter- 
Z >  function  at  least,  from  the  cylindrical  ducts  through  winch 
fluids  are  said  to  percolate  in  conglomerate  glands  and  secret  nj 
viscera:  for  this  percolation  depends  less  on  the  form  of  the 
organ  than  on  its  vital  powers."*    But  Dr.  Mueller  asserts  that 
.  Be  glandularum  secementium  slncctura  penitiori  earumgue  prima  form* 
Hone  in  homine  alque  animalibus.    Lipsuc.  1830.  fo  10. 

'  «  Consult,  among  others,  Scbreger,  Fragmenta,  p.  37.  sq.  al.cady 
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no  openings  exist ;  that  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  form  a 
network  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  secretory  canals,  do 
not  secrete,  but  continue  perfect  canals  till  they  become  veins ; 
and  that  the  membrane  itself,  imbibing  the  blood  and  changing 
its  fluid  portions,  pours  this  forth  from  its  own  substance 
upon  its  surface,  and  the  secretion  is  performed  not  only  at  the 
extremities  of  the  canal,  but  throughout  it. 

I  agree,  however,  with  those  who  believe  that  the  new  fluid 
is  not  formed  by  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  canals,  but 
passes  formed  from  the  minute  twigs  of  the  blood-vessels  upon 
its  surface;  and  I  think,  with  Blumenbach,  that  the  infinitely 
minute  spaces,  through  which  the  fluid  oozes  into  the  secreting 
canals,  must  be  regarded  as  living,  not  inorganic,  pores.  For, 
as  I  have  already  stated  (p.  133.),  the  imbibition  observable 
after  death  is  not  found  to  occur  during  life.    In  the  next  place, 
a  secretion  is  not  only  increased  by  supplying  the  blood  with 
more  of  the  materials  furnishing  it,  and  vitiated  by  vitiating  the 
blood,  but  may  be  rapidly  and  greatly  augmented  or  altered 
without  any  augmentation  or  alteration  of  the  materials  in  the 
vessels,  merely  by  the  administration  of  particular  stimuli  in 
minute  quantity,  or  by  emotions  of  the  mind.    Healthy  secre- 
tion must  be  a  living  process,  performed  by  living  solids,  and 
the  minute  spaces  through  which  this  secreted  fluid  moves,  are 
spaces  bounded  by  living  solids,  are  apertures  in  living  solids, 
and  therefore  not  inorganic  pores.    Indeed,  although  it  has  been 
proved  that  glands  are  ducts  beginning  by  blind,  extremities, 
and  not  prolonged  from  blood-vessels,  and  have  their  blood- 
vessels ramifying  on  their  inner  surface,    I  am  not  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  proof  that  these  blood-vessels  transmit  their  fluid 
into  the  canal  through  apertures  in  their  sides,  and  not  by  infi- 
nitely minute  twigs  with  open  mouths.  As  absorption  takes  place 
by  the  open  mouths  of  vessels,  secretion  probably  does  the  same. 
But  whether  these  are  mere  apertures,  or  from  these  apertures  the 
vessel  is  a  little  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  minute  twig,  still  the 
openings  are  in  living  solids,  and  therefore  must  be  subject,  like 
all  the  visible  openings  in  the  body,  to  the  laws  of  life.  If  it  is  the 


P.  Lupi,  Nova  per  poros  inorganicos  secrelionum  theoria  rcfulala,  &c  Roma;. 
793.  2  vols.  8vo.  • 

Krcysig,  Specimen  Secundum  ;  formerly  recommended. 

so  C.  Le  Gallois,  Le  sang  cst-U  klcnlirjuc  dans  lous  les  vaisscaux  mt'  U  varcourl  ? 
wis,  1802.  8vo." 
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substance  of  the  sides  of  secreting  canals  that  secretes,  still  it  must 
secrete  from  fluid  poured  into  it  from  blood-vessels.  The  contents 
of  these  vessels  is  blood.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  blood  oozea 
through  the  sides  of  its  vessels,  nor  that  the  substance  of  a  secret- 
ing canal  has  blood  diffused  in  it.  It  is  more  likely  that  minute  twigs 
arise  from  blood-vessels,  and,  being  of  a  peculiar  nature,  admit 
only  certain  parts  of  the  blood,  which  they  change  and  transmit 
through  open  mouths  into  the  secretory  substance  of  the  canal ;  or, 
that  living  openings  exist  in  their  sides  that  will  permit  the  exit 
of  only  these  certain  portions  of  the  blood,  and  these  portions  are 
poured  forth  into  the  substance  of  the  sides  of  the  secreting  canal 
to  be  farther  elaborated.  But,  on  either  supposition,  the  opening  of 
the  blood-vessel  into  its  twig,  or,  if  there  be  no  twig,  into  the 
substance  of  the  sides  of  the  secreting  canal,  must  have  a  living 
margin.  Dr.  Mueller,  however,  contends  that  the  minutest  streams 
of  blood  are  contained  in  solids  scarcely  more  dense  than  the 
blood  itself,— -in  boundaries  which  are  not  vessels,  but  mere  fur- 
rows, and  so  slightly  different  from  the  fluid  blood,  that  this  freely 
mingles  with  them  and  is  changed  into  them  or  various  new  pro- 
ducts.    Unquestionably  the  minutest  parts,  and  those  which  are 
the  fundamental  portion  of  the  rest,  are,  like  the  embryo  frame, 
of  exquisite  delicacy  and  softness.     If  we  remark  that  the 
smallest  artery  of  fins  and  webs  may,  under  the  microscope,  be 
seen  terminating  in  veins,  and  giving  off  minute  vessels  which  run 
to  veins,  not  colliquescing  into  a  pulpy  substance ;  we  receive 
this  reply,  — that  the  minutest  arteries  must  be  pulpy  enough 
to  allow  the  blood  to  mingle  with  their  substance.     Yet  the 
effect  of  emotions  and  certain  articles  is  more  explicable  on 
the  idea  of  organic  openings  and  canals. 

If  Dr.  Mueller  is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  substance  of 
the  tubes  secretes  from  blood  poured  into  them,  still  I  would 
contend  that  the  blood  passes  into  them  through  organic  open- 
ings in  the  blood-vessels ;  and  the  fluid  produced  cannot  pass  from 
the  substance  through  inorganic  pores,  because,  being  mixed  with 
blood,  or  what  is  left  of  the  blood,  inorganic  pores  would  transmit 
both.  Again,  what  is  left  of  the  blood,  after  the  separation  of  the 
new  fluid  from  it,  must  be  taken  back,  and  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
pass  again  through  inorganic  pores  into  the  blood-vessels.  Open- 
ings in  them  must  have  a  power  of  selection,  or  the  secreted  fluid 
would  equally  pass  back;  and,  if  absorbents  take  up  what  is  left, 
not  mere  organic  openings  but  vessels  are  brought  into  play  m  the 
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business;  and  vessels  may  as  well  be  presumed  to  have  also 
carried  the  secreted  fluid  from  the  blood.  Indeed,  that  the  se- 
cretion takes  place  in  vessels,  is  proved,  if  an  author  is  correct 
in  asserting  that  the  formation  of  the  new  substance  within 
the  vessels  may  be  demonstrated  "  by  forcing  coloured  injections 
into  the  arteries  of  growing  bones,  when  the  lime  is  seen  to  issue 
from  their  orifices  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  and  deposit 
itself,  like  the  farina  of  a  flower,  for  the  office  of  consolidation. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  injected  arteries  of  the  common  domestic 
hen,  while  her  eggs  are  incomplete,  will  show  the  deposition  of 
lime  from  their  exhalant  branches  upon  the  membrane  which  af- 
terwards becomes  the  shell."  e 

Some  have  thought  no  organic  opening  necessary,  because  the 
changes  in  the  blood  of  the  lungs  take  place  through  membrane. 
But  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  is  a  mere  physical  or  chemical 
occurrence,  not  a  secretion,  and  takes  place  equally  in  dead 
blood,  through  dead  membrane.  The  entrance  of  oxygen  into 
the  blood  might  be  equally  alleged  as  an  argument  against  the 
existence  of  absorbent  vessels  on  surfaces. 

Just  as  solids  are  not  originally  firm,  nor  exactly  of  the 
nature  they  are  when  their  texture  is  perfect,  but  the  soft 
substance,  which  is  their  elementary  portion,  hardens  by  subse- 
luent  changes ;  so  the  fluids  which  pass  from  the  blood-vessels 
ire  probably  more  and  more  changed,  till  they  ooze  perfect 
nto  the  secreting  canal.  Even  after  this  they  become  more  con- 
sistent, as  may  be  seen  in  mucus  which  has  lain  upon  a  mucous 
nembrane,  or  the  bile  which  has  been  in  the  gall-bladder. 

The  difference  between  nutrition  and  secretion  is,  that,  in  the 
ormer,  the  fluid  does  not  pass  away,  but  remains  and  coheres 
o  the  solids,  and,  undergoing  further  changes,  solidifies,  and 
>ecomes  part  of  them. 
The  secreting  surface  of  a  gland  must  be  very  extensive.  The 
•nd  extremities  are  of  endless  forms.  Not  only  are  some  mere 
•ups  or  crypts;  some  longer,  so  as  to  be  pouches;  some  longer 
tiH,  so  as  to  resemble  a  portion  of  blind  intestine  5  some,  again, 
'Mremely  Jong  canals,  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  their 
ouwe":  but  any  of  these  may  be  single  or  aggregated,  and 

A  VWw  of  the  Structure,  #c.  of  the  Stomach,  &c.   By  Thomas  Hare,  F.L.S. 
j°nuon,  1821.  p.  77, 

'Zulu]f\[r  W°rkS  rcPcatcd,y  1U°*<1>  "nd  also  in  his  Diss,  dc  glandulis  con- 
*  ^ond.  1680,  4to,  (but  consult  especially  his  Opera  Posthuma,  ib.  1CD7, 
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variously  diversified,  complicated,  and  arranged,  and  collected 
into  a  small  space,  so  as  to  resemble  vegetable  forms,  and  be  as 
various.    These  all  consist  of  a  single  membrane,  belonging  to 
the  class  of  the  mucous  ;  with  some  of  which,  indeed,  it  usually 
at  last  becomes  continuous.    When  the  conjunction  of  tubes  has 
produced  the  portion  called  excretory  duct,  one  or  more  addi- 
tional coats  unite  with  the  essential  membrane.    The  secreting 
membrane  is  always  white,  whitish  grey,  or  whitish  yellow,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  the  fluid  secreted.    Very  different  secretions 
are  produced  by  glands  of  similar  structure,  as  by  the  kidneys 
and  testes;   the  same  secretion  is  produced  by  very  different 
structures  in  different  animals,  as  the  saliva,  bile,  urine,  and  semen,  f 
Some  appear  to  require  an  immense  surface  to  produce  a  given 
quantity;  others  one  not  of  great  extent.    The  secreting  surface  | 
of  the  vessels,  which  by  their  union  form  the  hepatic  duct,  must 
be  immense  :  the  gastric  juice  proceeds  from  the  limited  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  ;  and  this  shows  also  that,  for  an  important 
secretion,  no  gland,  that  is,  no  tube,  or  aggregation  of  tubes,  is 
necessary.    The  saliva,  on  the  other  hand,  is  produced  by  several 
elaborately  formed  glands.    Complexity  of  gland  merely  implies  : 
a  greater  extent  of  secreting  surface  ;  a  larger  number  of  canals 
being  aggregated,  or  longer  canals  coiled  up  together.  Amount 
of  secreting  surface  is,  of  course,  proportionate,  not  merely  to  | 
the  complexity  of  the  tubes,  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  organ. 

The  most  elaborate  fluids,  as  the  semen,  bile,  urine,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  most  complicated  glands,  that  is  to  say,  such 

fol  •  and  published  likewise  elsewhere,)  considered  the  miliary  globules,  which 
are  easily  discoverable  in  most  glands,  as  acini,  according  to  Ins  express^, 
internally  excavated,"  and  having  arteries  open  into  them  and  excretory  ducts 
begin  from  them  to  carry  off  the  fluid  first  poured  forth  from  the  arteries  and  hen 
fully  elaborated  in  the  acini.    »  Ruysch,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  these 
supposed  hollow  acini  were  nothing  more  than  glomerules  of  blood-vessels  which 
were  continued  into  the  excretory  ducts.    The  acini  are  merely  the  bhnd  extre- 
mities of  ducts,  and  the  blood-vessels,  conglomerated  into  granules,  as  we  - 
when  considering  the  liver.     Duverney  [Comment.  Ac.  Sc.  Pctroj, 
showed  that  the  lactiferous  ducts  of  the  hedgehog  began  as  ves.cles  arranged  M 
a  bunch  of  grape,    Mascagni  and  Cruikshank  afterwards  demon  t,  atcd 
same  in  the  human  breast,  and  Mascagni  admitted  that  the  excretory  ducts  beg.* 
as  blind  extremities  and  had  no  arteries  opening  into  them.    Hemssum  «j 
existence  of  inorganic  pores.    Dr.  Mueller  justly  proposes  to  banish  tl  tern- 
acini  altogether,  and  speak  only  of  the  elementary  parts  of  glands  or 
ginnings  of  the  secreting  tubes. 
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fluids  appear  produced  in  small  quantity  from  a  given  surface ; 
and  a  fluid  nearly  aqueous,  or  at  least  with  no  peculiar  consti- 
tuent, is  produced  from  so  small  a  surface  as  that  of  a  mucous  or 
serous  membrane,  or  crypts  or  follicles.  Whatever  may  be 
the  constituents  of  the  fluid,  if  they  are  secreted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  the  complexity  and  bulk  are  not  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  such  secretion.    For  instance,  the  urine  far 

.  exceeds  the  bile  in  quantity,  yet  the  two  kidneys  together  are 
not  more  conglomerated,  and  are  smaller,  than  the  liver  ;  for  the 
elaborate  contents  of  the  urine  are  greatly  diluted  with  a  fluid 
which  requires  no  extent  of  surface  for  its  production.  I  should, 
perhaps,  say  that  the  elaborate  nature  of  a  secretion,  its  amount, 

i  and  its  concentration,  are  all  elements  that  require  a  more  ex- 
tensive secreting  surface;  and  this  is  given  by  both  complication 

l  and  amount  of  canals,  so  that  the  relations  of  a  secretion  and 
the  secreting  organs  depend  not  on  one,  but  the  whole,  of  these 
points.  As  a  connection  of  peculiarity  of  secretion  with  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  cannot  be  discovered,  the  cause  of  such 
secretion  must  be  certain  unknown  powers  of  the  secreting 

I  organs,   as  inexplicable  as  the  powers  of  formation  and  the 
powers  of  nutrition. 
It  is  of  no  consequence,  in  the  case  at  least  of  some  organs,  by 

I  what  vessel  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  secretory  apparatus. 

I  Mr.  Hodgson,  on  opening  the  body  of  a  diabetic  person,  found 

!  the  cavity  of  one  renal  artery  obliterated  by  an  accumulation  of 
atheromatous  and  calcareous  matter  in  its  coats.  The  glandular 
structure  was  perfectly  natural.  The  pelvis  contained  urine,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  that  fluid  was  found  in  the  bladder. 
The  kidney  was  supplied  with  blood  by  a  large  branch  from  one 
of  thelumbar  arteries  and  by  the  arteries  of  the  renal  capsule.1 
Dr.  Andral  once  found  a  kidney  in  the  pelvis,  and  supplied  by  the 
hypogastric  artery k  When  a  breast  which  secreted  good  milk  is 
situated  on  the  thigh,  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  same 
fact. 

The  quality  of  the  blood,  however,  from  which  the  part  has  to 
fabricate  the  new  substance  is  important.  The  liver  is  supplied 
with  venous  blood  as  the  material,  and  so  are  the  kidneys  of  am- 
phibia. We  cannot  suppose  that  arterial  blood  would  have  been 
suitable.  For  other  secretions  dark  blood  is  unsuitable.  Various 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  #c. 
Pricis  d'Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.  P.  ii,  p.  628. 
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secretions,  and  the  quality  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  are  affected 
by  the  quality  of  the  food  and  the  absorption  of  different  sub- 
stances that  alter  the  blood.  Dr.  Wollaston  found  the  urine  of 
birds  to  be  nearly  pure  uric  acid,  if  animal  food  only  was  taken. 

If  the  kidneys  refuse  to  secrete,  urine  may  be  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  and,  when  there  was  no  outlet  for  it,  an 
urinous  fluid  has  been  furnished  by  the  stomach,  intestines,  or 
skin,  &cl  In  the  latter  cases,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  kidneys  and  discharged  by  the  other  vessels,  just 
as  the  pus  of  an  abscess  has  sometimes  been  absorbed  and  dis- 
charged by  the  kidneys  m:  still  we  have  the  singular  fact  of  vessels 
allowing  to  stream  through  them  a  fluid  totally  different  from  that 
which  is  natural  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance  of  secretions  being  fre- 
quently performed  by  vessels  not  destined  or  originally  employed 
for  their  production,  though  the  blood  remains  the  same,  shows 
how  much  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  part  itself.  Fat  accu- 
mulates in  diseased  ovaria,  and  even  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
heart  may  be  converted  into  it,  as  I  once  saw  in  a  patient  of  my 
own.  Bone  is  every  day  deposited  between  the  inner  and  middle 
tunic  of  the  arteries,  and  the  serous  membranes,  or  the  subserous 
cellular  membrane,  continually  ossified. 

The  bland  mucus  of  the  urethra  may,  by  even  mechanical  irri- 
tation of  the  canal,  be  converted  to  a  foetid  puriform  fluid;  the 
yellow  bile  and  mild  intestinal  fluids  to  green,  dark,  scalding  bile, 
and  fcetid  discharges,  under  the  influence  of  acrid  cathartics. 
Different  animals  and  different  plants  require  different  sorts  of 
food  and  soil,  —  external  supplies ;  and  produce  different  sub- 
stances by  nutrition  and  secretion  under  the  same  circumstances. n 
So  that  the  requisites  for  a  given  production  are  two  —  materials 
and  organic  powers ;  and  a  change  in  either  will  occasion  a  change 
in  the  product. 

1  See  examples  in  Halter's  El.  Physiol.  L  vii.  S.  i.  §  ix.  Several  such  have 
come  to  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Howship  attended  a  lady  who,  he  says,  dis- 
charged many  quarts  of  urine  alternately  from  the  bladder  and  rectum,  after 
intervals  of  several  weeks  of  suppression;  and  this  for  four  years  without  serious 
injury.    Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  1823. 

m  See  Dr.  Hennen's  Military  Surgery;  and  perhaps  Heberden's  Commentary 
p.  408. 

"  "  If  wheat  and  peas  be  sown  in  the  same  water,  earth,  or  medium.  0>e 
former  will  uniformly  deposit  silex  in  their  cuticle,  and  the  latter  none."  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  Prof,  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London,  p.  233. 
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Though  many  constituents  of  secretions  are  not  discoverable 
in  the  blood,  some  curious  circumstances  are  related  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  the  secretory- 
organs,  in  producing  peculiar  substances.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
blood  will  contain  bile  if  secretion  in  the  liver  is  prevented  by 
tying  the  vena  porta?;  and  urea  appears  in  the  blood,  if  the  kidneys 
are  removed,  so  that  none  can  be  secreted.,0 

In  secretion  the  change  must  be  chemical.    Gelatine  is  merely 
decarbonised  albumen;  diabetic  sugar  is  urea  deprived  of  azote 

i  and  some  of  its  hydrogen  ;  and  the  labours  of  Dr.  Prout  are  dis- 
playing the  various  proximate  principles  of  animals  and  vegetables 
to  have  the  same  elements,  and  to  differ  merely  in  the  proportion 
of  component  water,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  proportion  of 

\  additional  substance  hitherto  regarded  as  accidentally  present 
and  unimportant.  Some  substances,  it  is  true,  exist  in  vegetables 
and  animals  that  cannot  at  present  be  entirely  ascribed  to  exter- 
nal sources.  Dr.  Prout,  from  most  careful  experiments,  concluded 

ithat  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  bones  of  the  chick 
are  not  derived  from  the  shell,  but  from  internal  production^ 

>  Vauquelin  found  the  lime  of  the  excrements  of  hens,  and  of  the 

: shell,  to  be  too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  the  food<i;  and  the  products 
of  plants,  fixed  in  sand  and  moistened  with  distilled  water,  contain 

-so  much  more  carbon  and  earthy  matter  than  can  be  supposed  to 
enter  them  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  water,  that  Dr.  Bostock 

:and  others  of  our  best  chemists  conceive  their  existence  inex- 
plicable entirely  upon  these  sources,  r  If  such  is  the  fact,  we 
may  conclude  that  these  substances,  though  classed,  as  air  and 
water  once  were,  as  elements,  because  not  yet  decomposed  by 
chemists,  are  really  not  so;  for  creation  by  natural  powers  is 
impossible.*  But,  although  secretion  is,  I  apprehend,  merely  a 
chemical  process,  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood, 

0  Prevost  and  Dumas  found  that  the  removal  of  one  kidney  has  no  particular 
'-  tcct ;  but  that  the  removal  of  both  occasions  copious  Tomiting  and  purging  of 
brown  liquid,  and  death ;  and  5  oz.  of  blood  yielded  9  i.  of  urea.  Annates  de 
I  f-himie,  torn.  xxii. 

p  Pkil.  Trans.  1822. 

*  Annates  de  Chimic,  torn.  xxix. 

'  See  Dr.  Bostock,  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  sq.    Braconnot  concludes  that  earths, 
1  ahesmotals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  perhaps  azote,  are  thus  pro- 
uccd.    The  immense  quantities  of  calcareous  strata,  which  appear  to  be  the 
:  emams  of  marine  animals,  are  thought  referable  to  organic  production  only. 

r  ;„,,.  '*  ,  hn  asccrtained  "Ml  some  plants  convert  potass  into  soda—Professor 
Bindley,  1.  c. 
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the  chemical  relations  of  the  various  particles,  existing  quite  in- 
dependently of  life,  and  perhaps  aided  by  the  length  and  dia- 
meter of  the  vessels  and  other  mechanical  circumstances,  are 
brought  into  play  —  circumstanced  so  as  to  become  efficient  — 
by  the  vital  powers.  How,  we  know  not.  But  life  cannot  create 
any  more  than  it  can  annul  the  physical  or  chemical  qualities 
of  matter;  nor  can  it  create  matter.  It  may  counteract  one 
inanimate  force  by  opposing  to  it  another  inanimate  force;  it 
may  render  one  inanimate  force  efficient  by  withdrawing  op- 
ponent inanimate  forces.  But  this  is  all ;  how  it  accomplishes 
this,  is  yet  unknown. 

Secretion  does  not  depend  on  the  mind,  though,  like  every 
function,  much  influenced  by  it.  Fear  increases  the  production 
of  urine,  rage  dries  up  the  mouth ;  any  depressing  passion  will 
vitiate  the  milk.  How  far  it  depends  upon  nervous  influence  we 
shall  consider  when  speaking  of  the  nervous  system. 

«  There  is  this  difference  among  the  various  fluids  secreted  by 
the  organs  and  powers  now  described,  —  that  some  pass  to  the 
place'  of  their  destination  immediately,  while  others  are  depo- 
sited in  receptacles,  and  detained  there  for  a  length  of  time,  be- 
coming more  perfect  before  their  excretion.  The  milk  in  its 
ducts,  the  urine,  bile,  and  semen  in  their  respective  bladders,  and 
in  some  degree  the  serum  of  the  vesicles  of  De  Graaf,  are  ex- 
amples of  this." 

The  more  watery  portion  is  absorbed,  and  therefore,  the  longer 
the  stay  in  the  ducts  or  receptacles,  the  more  consistent  does  the 
fluid  become.  If  the  stay  is  considerable,  the  other  portions 
also  are  absorbed,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  jaundice  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus.  The  detention  of 
the  urine  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  it,  but  for  con- 
venience. 
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The  skin  is  not  only  the  organ  of  touch,  but  also,  like  the  lungs, 
an  organ  of  inhalation  and  excretion. 

It  "consists  of  three  membranes The  coriam,  internal;  the 
cuticle,  external ;  and  the  reticulum,  intermediate. 

"The  cuticle,  or  epidermis",  forms  the  external  covering  of  the 
body,  is  separable  into  several  lamely,"  though  it  does  not  con- 
sist of  imbricated  scales  S  «  and  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
contact  of  which  can  be  borne  by  "  no  «  other  part,  if  you  except" 
the  hairs  and  nails,  and  the  feathers,  wool,  horny  hoofs  and 
claws  of  brutes,  which  are  really  of  the  same  nature  with  it  and 
"  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  For  this  reason,  the  internal  cavities, 
and  the  canals  which  communicate  with  the  surface  for  the'  pur- 
pose of  admitting  air,  especially  the  respiratory  passages  and  the 
alimentary  canal,"  at  least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  oesophagus 
"  the  tongue,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  fauces,  and  the  organ  of 
smell,  are  covered  by  a  fine  epithelium,  originating  from  the  epi- 
3ermis.<1  r 


The  texture  of  the  epidermis  is  extremely  simple,  destitute 
at  vessels,  nerves,  and  true  cellular  membrane,  and  consequently" 
^t  organised;  "very  peculiar,  however e;  remarkably  strong, 

ditilA1'r  I-T  (PRM,7S)'  0bATI°  dS  Culkula  Humana-  Open,.  English 
(1'tion.    Edin.  1781.  4to.  p.  54.  sq."  ^»g»sn 

»  "Among  others,  consult  J.  Mitchell,  Philos.  Trans.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  HI  » 

Uoquet,  Manuel  d'vlnatomie  descriptive,  p.  260. 

"  Abr.  Kaau,  Perspiralio  dicta  Hippocrati,  p.  7. 
Lieberkuhn,  Defabrica  Villor.  IntesHn.  Tenuium,  p.  16. 
M*Ucshank,  Expts.  on  the  Insensible  Perspiration,  p.  5.  ' 
•  Kudolphi,  Reisebcmcrhungen,  t.  i.  pp.  29.  140. 

•Jens.  W.  Neergaard,  Vergleichende  Anal,  der  Verdauungswerkzeuge,  p.  21.  et 

Jj^WUbMnd, HauHyUemUallm.pAm Verzweigungen,  Giessen.  I8l3.8v0» 
The  very  dense  epidermis  of  some  immense  animals  consists  of  vertical  fibres 

SC.  Tment' somewhat  resembIe  the      of  tl,c  Bole^  w2? 
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considering  its  pellucidity  and  delicacy,  so  that  it  resists  suppura- 
tion, maceration,  and  other  modes  of  destruction,  for  a  great 
length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  reproduced  more  easily  than  any  other 
of  the  similar  parts.  " 

The  cuticle  separates  during  life  by  any  irritant  that  causes  a 
copious  secretion  below  it;  and  by  putrefaction  after  death,  when 
the  subjacent  parts  liquefy,  and  it  retains  its  firmness.  It  is  com- 
posed  of  gelatine  and  a  cartilaginous  substance  like  coagulated 
albumen,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  salts  of  lime. 

"  It  is  "  a  kind  of  "  horny  lamella,  and  adheres  to  the  subjacent 
corium  by  the  intervention  of  a  mucus,  and  by  numerous  very 
delicate  fibrils  which  penetrate  the  latter. f   

«  The  human  cuticle,  in  certain  diseased  states,  exhibits  the  same  appearance  as 
in  the  Englishman  called  the  Porcupine  Man,  who  laboured  under  a  cutaneous 
complaint;  which  he  transmitted  to  his  children  and  grandch.ldren  Vide  ^  .  G. 
Tilesius,  Beschreibung  und  Abbildung  der  beiden  sogenannten  Stachelschwan- 
Meiuchen  (Porcupine  Men).    Altenb.  1802.  fol. 

I  innumerable  polyhedrical  papilla  and  horny  warts  which  Iwitnessed  upon 
every  part  of  the  skin  of  these  brothers,  excepting  the  head  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  soles  of  .he  feet,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  the  elephant, 
especially  about  the  vertex  and  forehead  of  the  an.mal." 

One  of  this  family  exhibited  himself  a  few  years  ago  m  Bond  Street,  and  pre- 
se.Ued  1  ms  f  again  lately  at  our  schools  of  medicine.  He  was  thirty  years  o 
ag  and  stated  himself  to  belong  to  the  fourth  generation  of  the  descendants  of 
a  savage  who  was  found  in  the  woods  of  America  and  had  the  same.  cond.Uon 
of  k  n  He  informed  me  that  it  is  transmitted  to  every  male  without  excepuon 
in  n  mainline,  but  has  never  appeared  in  the  females  or  the. r  male  dAjm* 
that  the  horny  warts  first  show  themselves  at  two  months  from  birth  « 
ToL  ntVgrowing"  though  most  in  summer;  and  are  constantly  bemg  shed,  but 
235  whner,  till  the  thirty-sixth  year,  after  which  they  are  never  she d 
Tconunue  to  grow';  so  that  in  this  man's  father,  who  was  -  J^*  » 
and  lived  in  Suffolk  when  I  saw  the  man,  they  were  of  very  great  lengtn.  ,  ■ 
are   et  so  close  together,  that  their  tops  form  a  tolerably  smooth  surfac  M 

is  well  represented  in  Dr.  Aliberfs  Description  des  Maladux  de  la  Peau.  ^ 
Ph  Tr.  1731,  for  the  first  case  known  in  the  family. 

Lfar,  ale,  to  the  homy  warts  of  this  f^cZlet^  £j 
cuticle  of  the  feet  in  those  who  walk  barefooted.    Vide  Carlisle  o  ^ 
cuticle  on  Observations,  vol.  vn.  p.  29. 

tion  and  Nature  ot  Corns,  jueu.  j.  u.  .  .        ,  »   „  52.  sq.  t»b-  1 

f  -  W.  Hunter,  Med.  Observations  and  Inouinc*  ™  ;  " "  1  £ 
fi£t  1  2     The  conjecture  of  this  eminent  man -that  these  fibr.ls 
Inch  excrete  the  perspirable  matter-  is,  I  ^^f*^,  I.e.  ibid 
Cloquet,  however,  says  they  appear  to  be  exhalan*  and  alsorbe 
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«  The  pores,  which  Leuwenhoek  imagined  in  it,"  are  not 
visible. 

"  The  importance  of  the  cuticle  to  organised  systems  is  de- 
monstrated by  its  universality  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  by  its  being  distinctly  observable  in  the  embryo  from 
the  third  month  at  latest  after  conception." 

The  purpose  of  the  cuticle  is,  1.  To  cover  the  cutis  like  oiled 
silk,  and  preserve  it  moist  and  fit  for  its  functions.  Were  the 
cutis  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  would  dry,  and  its  vessels 
could  neither  excrete  nor  absorb,  nor  its  nerves  feel.  This  is 
partly  seen,  in  regard  to  mucous  membranes,  when  the  uterus 
remains  prolapsed  beyond  the  opening  of  the  vagina.*  The  pro- 
truded membrane  of  the  vagina  then  becomes  pale  and  shrivelled 
hke  a  dried  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  and  of  the  mouth,  would  dry  up,  but  for  the  additional 
moisture  supplied  to  the  former  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  to 
the  latter  by  the  salivary;  and  so  would  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  if  the  air  did  not  become  first  charged  with  moisture  in 
passing  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  if  it  passed  through 
he  bronchi*  mstead  of  entering  and  returning.  2.  To  protect 
the  cutis,  thus  preserved  moist,  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
substances;  some  of  which  would  be  too  easily  absorbed,  and 

•others  would  produce  painful  sensation. 

«  The  inner  part  of  the  cuticle  is  lined  by  a  fine  muccms  mem- 

feme,  denominated,  from  the  opinion  of  its  discoverer,  reticulum 

7    bl  meaDS  °f  Which  Chiefl?  the  c^icle  is 
mited  more  firmly  to  the  corium.h 

"Its  nature  is  mucous ;  it  is  very  soluble  ;  and,  being  thicker  in 
btluop.ans,  may  be  completely  separated  in  them  from  both  the 
^oriurn  and  cuticle,  and  made  to  appear  as  a  true  distinct  mem- 

olfcm  ^branes  have  much  relation  to  each  other;  and  by 

er' and  constant  moisture  and  excit™'  «*  J 

"<-mer,  a  great  approximation  may  be  effected. 
I  f  the'sun"  whjT  i°Und  1116  ePidCrm!S  °tAlbin0eS  SPparate  ea8Uy  by  the  heat 

1 4lltTAm^4^       causa  coloris «  «*m  *w*L 

LSv  TEd.tpm4e?n4:  ^  **** versMM-  *  **m  vomEu. 

!    Some  oven  of  the  moderns  have  assigned  many  lamina,  wd  oven 
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Dr  Gordon  k  and  Mr.  Lawrence  >  assert  that  they  have  never 
been 'able  to  detach  any  thing  from  the  cutis  of  Europeans  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  membrane ;  but  the  rete  Malpighianum 
does  exist  in  negroes,  and  the  latter  gentleman  allows  that  the 
various  complexions  of  Europeans  and  the  peculiar  cream  white 
of  the  Albino,  who  has  unquestionably  no  colouring  matter  in  his 
eyes  or  skin,  show  that  the  substance  exists  even  in  us.  Indeed, 
M.  Gaultier  considers  that  it  has  actually  four  layers:    1.  An  m- 
ternal,  composed  of  blood  vessels ;  2.  One  above  th.s,  of  a  white 
colour;   3.  Another,  composed  of  minute  granules,  which  are 
brown  in  negroes  and  white  in  Europeans  ;  and,  4.  An  external, 
also  white,  ifke  the  second.    Some  say  that  the  black  matter,  as 
seen  in  negroes,  when  washed  out,  leaves  a  membrane  and  sub- 
sides  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  a  powder,  and  that  .it  resembles 
the  pigmentum  of  the  eye  and  the  matter  of  melanosis. 

"  Our  colour  resides  in  it.  In  all  persons  the  conum  is  white, 
and  in  almost  all,  the  cuticle  white  and  semipellucid,  though  in 
Ethi  pians  it  inclines  to  grey.  But  the  mucous  reticulum  vanes 
after  birth,  with  age,  mode  of  life,  and  especially  with  difference 

°f «  tTu'  among  the  five  varieties  into  which  I  would  divide  the 
human  race,  in  the  first,  which  may  be  termed  Caucasian .  and  em 
braces  Europeans  (except  the  Laplanders  and  the  rest  of  the 
Finnish  race'  the  western  Asiatics,  and  the  northern  Africans,  >t 

is  more  or  less  white.  ,     Asiatics  ' 

« In  the  second  or  Mongolian,  including  he  rest  of  he  Asiat  c 
(except  the  Malays  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges^  the  B* 
nish  races  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  the  Laplanders,  &c.  and  tne 
trTbel  of ^ Esquimaux  widely  diffused  over  the  most  northern  parts 
of  America,  it  is  yellow  or  resembling  Jo*  W.  he 

"In  the  third  or  Ethiopian,  to  which  the  remainder 
Africans  ™  belong,  it  is  of  a  tawny  or  jet  Hack.  

species,  to  the  reticulum;  as  Lieutaud,  Essais  Anatomies,  p.  ">S.  edition 
1766. 

!;  GPA.^er,  Mes  Anatomies  sur  U  **.  «~« 

de  1' Homme.    Paris,  1811.  4to. " 
*  System  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

'  Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  art.  Integuments.  J\W«- 

■n  «  Jo.  Nic.  Fechlin,  Be  Habitu  et  Colore  JEtlnopum,  qui  vulgp  el  A 

Kilon.  1677.  8vo.  .    .  .   meiner  Schrifi^1' 

Camper's  oration  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  Ins  Klaner 

vol.  i.  P.  i-  PP.  24—49." 
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"  In  the  fourth  or  American,  comprehending  all  the  Americans 
excepting  the  Esquimaux,  it  is  almost  copper  coloured,  and  in 
some  of  a  cinnamon,  and,  as  it  were,  ferruginous,  hue. 

"  In  the  fifth  or  Malaic,  in  which  I  include  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the  Philippine  and 

•  Sunda,  and  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya,  it  is  more  or 
less  brown,  —  between  the  hue  of  fresh  mahogany  and  that  of 
cloves  or  chestnuts. 

"  All  these  shades  of  colour,  as  well  as  the  other  character- 
istics of  nations  and  individuals,  run  so  insensibly  into  one 
>  another,  that  all  division  and  classification  of  them  must  be  more 
(  or  less  arbitrary. 

"  The  essential  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  Malpighian  mucus 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  proportion  of  carbon  which  is  excreted 
together  with  hydrogen  from  the  corium,  and  which,  in  dark 
nations,  being  very  copious,  is  precipitated  upon  the  mucus,  and 
combined  with  it.  n 

t*  The  corium,  which  is  covered  by  the  reticulum  and  epidermis, 
is  a  membrane  investing  the  whole  body,  and  defining  its  surface  • 
tough;  very  extensible  " ;  thicker  on  the  posterior  part  of  the' 
i  trunk  and  neck  than  the  anterior,  and  on  the  outside  than  the 
:  »ns.de  of  the  extremities;  of  a  fibro-cellular  texture;  consisting 
■  almost  entirely  of  gelatine;  «  every  where,  closely  compacted,  and 

•  -as  it  were  interwoven,  especially  externally,  but  more  loosely  at' 
|.Us  internal  surface,  in  which,  excepting  in  a  few  regions  of  the 

body,  we  generally  discover  fat."    On  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ET  Wer°hASeZe  kn^erable,  very  minute,  soft,  erectile  pa- 
supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves.  They  are  far  most  distinct 

oalms6  and  T     ^  ^  f  ^  »d  t0eS'  a«d  th 

"  Besides  nerves  and  absorbents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
n  "  I  have  given  this  opinion  at  some  length,  in  my  work  Tie  rr 

!  *  4*  ZZZ  1^7  XTT  Huraphry  Davy>  *-*  :f 

l«rbm  become,  the  predominant  „  I      ,      ,  °f  lhe  African,  the 

|  *  B.  Johnson,  1.  cf^T^ >  ****  °f  ^ 

!         lTa;b~T of  ve7  r ful  observat!-  «po-  ^ 

Sac.  ReS.  ScientZ  GoUi  ™  ^  MaW™  mucus.  Com- 

°  i3clent<ar-  (rotting,  recenliorum,  vol.  iv.  p.  112.  sqq.» 
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after,  innumerable  blood-vessels  penetrate  to  its  external  surface, 
upon  which  they  are  shown,  by  minute  injection,  to  form  very 
close  and  delicate  networks. 

«  A  vast  number  of  sebaceous  follicles"  or  bags  with  a  single 
opening  in  their  upper  part  and  minute  ramifications  of  blood- 
vessels on  their  interior,  "  also  are  dispersed  throughout  it"  except 
the  palms  and  soles,  "  and  diffuse  over  the  skin  an  oil,  which  »• 
very  thin,  limpid,  does  not  easily  dry,  P  "keeps  the  cuticle  in  a 
pliable  state,  and  preserves  it  from  any  excessive  operation  of 
moisture,  "  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  common  sweat,  and  does 
not  possess  any  odour  "  except  in  certain  parts. 

«  Lastly,  almost  every  part  of  the  corium  is  beset  with  various 
kinds  of  hairs  %  chiefly  short  and  delicate,  rriore  or  less  downy, 
and  found  nearly  every  where  but  on  the  palpebrae,  penis,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  In  some  parts,  they 
are  long  and  destined  for  peculiar  purposes;  such  are  the 
capillamentum,  the  eye-brows,  the  eye-lashes,  the  vibrissa 
mustachios,  beard,  and  the  hair  of  the  armpits  and  pudenda. 

«  Man  is,  generally  speaking,  less  hairy  than  most  other 
mammalia.  But  in  this  respect  nations  differ;  for,  not  to 
mention  those  nations  who  to  this  day  carefully  pluck  out  their 
beard  or  the  hair  of  other  parts,  others  appear  naturally  destitute 
of  hair,  *  c.  the  Tunguses  and  Burats.  r    On  the  contrary,  very 

°  »  Chr.  Gottl.  Ludwig,  Be  Humorc  cutem  inungente.    Lips.  1748.  4to. 

p  «  Lyonet,  Leltre  h  M.  Le  Cat,  p.  12."  . 

q  «  J.  Ph.  WitUoff,  Be  pilo  Humano.  Duisb.  1750.  4to.  Compare  the  Com- 
mentor.  Societ.  Scient.  Goldng.  vol.  ii. 

Job.  Baster,  Verhandel.  tier  Maalsch.  te  Haarlem,  t.  xiv.  p.  38_. 

C  Asm.  Rudolphi,  Be  pilorum  slruclura.    Gryph.  1806.  4to. 

! Dwells  describes  t.fe  singular  case  of  aman  whose  hair  fell  off  throug  out 
his  body  in  about  six  weeks,  without  any  evident  cause  or  derangement  of  health, 
a  d  *d  not  return,  except  that  about  two  years  afterwards  while  labounng  und, 
a  suppurating  tumour  of  the  neck  that  discharged  through  several  small £o H 
LeTown  appeared  upon  his  cheeks  and  chin which  ^  d 

once  a  week  for  about  three  months,  when  n     sappeared     He  al.  ays  1 
afterwards  as  if  just  shaved,  and  by  weannga  w.g  would  not  have  been  not 
for Tp  clr  France.    ( Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement 
tor  any  pecuni    w  v  similar  case. 

Medical  and  Surreal  ^l^ol  n.)    Dr •  P  E*  fa  ^  ^ 

curandis  hominum  morbis,  t.  iv.  p.  1^4.)  ^nouier  c 

ta*  Journai  of  Medical  Science,  1327.    Morgagm  "^V^^n  de- 
hairs,  except  a  few  at  the  root  of  the  perns,  and  yet  whose  g  mtals 
veloped  [Be  Sedib.  el  (Xusis  Mori.,  1.  ....  Bp.  46    ;    He.**,  a  ma  ^ 
to  hair  without  any  obvious  cause  for  ten  year,    Consult  Dr.  Otto  i 
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credible  travellers  assert  that  some  inhabitants  of  the  Kurille  and 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  are  remarkably 
hairy."  »  But  Krusenstern,  a  late  circumnavigator,  declares  that 
he  observed  no  particular  hairiness  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  former  accounts  are  at  least  exaggerations.1  In  the 
island  of  Anicoa,  he  indeed  met  with  one  child,  eight  years  of  age, 
covered  with  hair ;  but  such  an  instance  has  occurred  in  Europe. 
Zacchias,in  1613,  saw  a  tall  man  at  Rome  covered  with  fine,  long, 
straight  hair,  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  There  was  a  sister 
similarly  hairy,   and  the  father  had  been  a  hairy  person,  but  the 

i  mother  had  not  differed  from  other  women.  The  man  married  • 
and,  of  four  children,  one  girl  and  one  boy  were  born  covered' 
with  black  hair,  looking,  says  Zacchias,  like  black  kids,  and  re- 
minding the  attendants  of  the  account  of  Esau's  birth :  —  «  The 
first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment."  u  in  fifteen 
days  the  whole  of  this  hair  fell  off;  and,  as  puberty  approached, 
soft  fine  hair  sprung  up  all  over  the  body,  even   over  the 

.temples  and  forehead.  *  Shenckius  has  collected  several  similar 
cases,  y 

Evelyn  says,  «  On  the  15th  of  August,  1657,  I  saw  the  hairy 
woman,  20  years  old,  whom  I  had  before  seen  when  a  child.  She 
was  borne  at  Augsburg,  in  Germany.  Her  very  eyebrowes  were 
:omb'd  upwards,  and  all  her  forehead  as  thick  and  even  as  growes 
»n  any  woman's  head,  neatly  dress'd ;  a  very  long  lock  of  haire 
>ut  of  each  eare;  she  had  also  a  most  prolix  beard,  and  musta- 
ftios,  with  long  locks  growing  on  the  middle  of  her  nose,  like  an 
celand  dog  exactly,  the  colour  of  a  bright  browne,  fine  as  well- 
Iress'd  flax.  She  was  now  married,  and  told  me  she  had  one  child 


fPalh.  Anal.,  translated  by  Mr.  South,  with  additions,  8vo,  Lond.  1831- 

•here  will  be  found  abundant  references  to  cases  of  most  curious  singularities  of 

u  the  common  integuments.     Inflammation  of  the  skin  will  make  the  hair  fall 

j  n !  as  well  as  d.rt,  fever,  pain  of  the  head,  the  administration  of  mercury,  and 
t her  cau        f  debility<    T|]ey  generaHy  aga.^  when        heaith  7  ^ 

,  ovated,  whether  recourse  is  had  to  shaving  or  not 
I      "  He  Generis  Human.  Variet.  Naliv.,  p.  29." 

V*U'"*L  Translated from the  original  Gcrman hy G- B- 

I      Genesis,  c.  xxv. 


Quwtiones  Medico-Legales,  lib.  vii.  Tit.  1.  quest  ix. 
Ifc^mpW,  sive  Obvrv.  ft.  Volumen,  p.  778.  sq. 
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that  was  not  hairy,  nor  were  any  of  her  parents  or  relations.  She 
was  very  well  shap'd,  and  plaied  well  on  the  harpsichord,"  &C* 

"  Nor  is  there  less  variety  in  the  length,  flexibility,  colour,  and 
disposition  to  curl,  of  the  hair,  both  in  each  race  of  men 
enumerated  above,  and  in  individuals  :  v.  c.  the  hair  of  the  head 
in  the  Caucasian  variety  is  rather  dingy  or  of  a  nut  brown, 
inclined  on  the  one  hand  to  yellow,  and  on  the  other  to  black  j 
in  the  Mongolian  and  American,  it  is  black,  stiffer,  straight  and 
more  sparing;  in  the  Malay,  black,  soft,  curling,  thick,  and 
abundant ;  in  the  Ethiopian,  black  and  woolly :  in  individuals, 
especially  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  there  are  great  differences, 
and  chiefly  in  connection  with  temperament,  which  is  found 
intimately  and  invariably  connected  with  the  colour,  abundance, 
disposition  to  curl,  &c.  of  the  hair  *  ;  and  there  also  exists  a 
remarkable  correspondence  between  the  colour  of  the  hair  and 
of  the  irides. 

«  The  direction  of  the  hairs  is  peculiar  in  certain  parts,  ».  c. 
spiral  on  the  summit  of  the  head ;  diverging  upwards  on  the 
pubes  ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  arm,  as  is  commonly  seen  in 
some  anthropomorphous  apes  (v.  c.  in  the  satyrus  and  troglody- 
tes), running  in  two  opposite  directions  towards  the  elbow,  u  e. 
downwards  from  the  shoulder,  upwards  from  the  wrist ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eye-lashes  and  eye-brows." 

A  hair  consists  of  a  bulb  *  and  stem.  The  bulb  or  follicle, 
again,  is  ovoid,  traverses  the  cutis  obliquely,  and  consists  of  a 
capsular  membrane,  white,  firm,  and  continuous  at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity with  the  cutis,  and  of  another  internal,  reddish,  soft,  delicate, 
and  continuous  with  the  rete  mucosum.  The  cavity  of  the  follicle 
is  chiefly  filled  with  a  bud  or  conical  papilla,  adherent  at  its  base 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  free  at  its  summit  towards  the 

•  Bray's  Memoirs  of  Evelyn,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  4to.  1819.  In  Granger's  Bio- 
graPKy  an  engraving  and  a  mezzotinto  of  her  are  described.  There  »  a  cunou 
engraving  of  her  in  the  Ephenu  Nat.  Curio,,  v.  ii.  obs.  scv.    Her  name  «as 

Mentis,  PP.211_235.    M.  An,  Uhn,  Uterus  M^ns, 
p.  128.  et  alibi,  and  Lavater,  FragmaXe,  t  iv.  p.  112.,  among  many  other. 

i>  «  I  suspect  that  the  bulb  is  intended  for  support  rather  than  for  nounshment, 
from  this  circumstance -that  the  locks  of  hairs  sometimes  found  m  mel  m 
and  steatomau  of  the  omentum  and  ovarium,  some  of  winch  I  have  no w  Mta 
me,  are  usually  destitute  of  bulbs,  because  they  arc  not  fixed,  but  he  naked 
honey-like  fatty  matter." 
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orifice  of  the  follicle.  On  the  exterior  of  the  base  of  the  follicles, 
filaments  like  roots  are  seen,  and  nerves  and  blood-vessels  may- 
be traced  into  it. 

The  stem  is  conoid,  and  proceeds  from  the  interior  of  the  bulb. 
Its  base  is  hollow,  and  embraces  the  papilla  ;  very  soft,  and  even 
fluid  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  papilla,  which  appears  to  secrete 
it.  The  rest  is  a  horny,  transparent,  almost  colourless  sheath,  and 
an  internal  coloured  texture,  consisting  of  very  delicate  filaments, 
and  in  some  animals  of  an  areolated  texture. 

The  cuticle  just  enters  the  bulb,  and  is  reflected  and  lost  upon 
the  surface  of  the  stem. c 

•'  The  hairs  are  almost  incorruptible,  and  always  anointed  by 
an  oily  halitus.  Of  all  parts  they  appear  most  truly  electrical. 
They  are  very  easily  nourished  and  even  reproduced,  unless  where 
the  skin  is  diseased." 

They  have  been  represented  destitute  of  life.  But  they  have 
turned  permanently  white  in  a  single  night  from  excessive  copu- 
lation, and  from  fear  and  distress  of  mind.d  In  illness  they 
often  grow  soft,  and  hang  about  the  head.  I  know  a  lady  whose 
hair  will  not  keep  in  curl  if  she  is  in  the  slightest  degree  indis- 
posed, and  a  young  gentleman  whose  profuse  curly  hair  becomes 
straight  under  the  same  circumstances :  on  the  other  hand,  a 
case  is  recorded  in  which  it  always  curled  in  a  fit  of  the  gout.e 
Hair  taken  from  a  dead  body  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  artificial  use ; 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  living :  just  as  intestines  taken  from 
animals,  not  even  diseased,  but  merely  driven  from  a  distance  to 
the  London  markets,  are  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  strings  of  musical 
instruments.  Shells  are  also  considered  destitute  of  life  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  rendered  beautiful,  I  am  told,  if  the  fish  dies  of  disease, 
or  putrefies  in  them.  Lastly,  the  hair  has  been  so  sensible  in 
phremtis  after  an  injury,  that  the  slightest  touch  gave  severe  pain  ; 
and  when  the  surgeon  clipped  a  hair  unseen  by  the  patient,  this 

c  Cloquct,  1.  c. 

"    "  My  hair  Js  grey,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white  in  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
Sep  TU,    •  ,  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

Tni      r  t0       B  linCS'  and  Dr-  SPCranza  in  Dr'  0medei'*  -dnnali 

WyerialidiMedieina.  Feb.  1882.  Milan. 

e  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  No.  xvii. 
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was  instantly  felt,  and  occasioned  a  paroxysm  of  rage.f  Now 
sensibility  cannot  be  acquired  by  a  part  not  already  alive. 

Hair  often  grows  abundantly  in  portions  of  the  skin  usually  not 
much  supplied  with  it,  and  these  are  generally  of  a  brown  colour  : 
it  will  sometimes  grow  in  parts  naturally  destitute  of  it,  as  the 
tongue  and  even  the  hearU  Sometimes  it  grows  in  encysted 
tumours,  accompanied  by  fat,  and  occasionally  by  teeth  and  por- 
tions of  jaw  and  amorphous  bone ;  and  feathers  covered  by  fat 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  tame  geese 
and  ducks. h  Hair  has  also  been  discharged  from  the  urethra.' 
It  has  many  times  been  seen  blue  as  well  as  green.* 

The  skin  produces  chemical  changes  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  lungs and,  like  them,  forms  a  watery  secretion 


f  1.  c.  ibid. 

6  See  references  in  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  (4th  edit.)  vol.  iv.  p.  525. 
h  Blumenbach,  Comparative  Anatomy,  §  138. 
1  Phil.  Trans,  abridg.  vol.  v.  and  ix. 

k  Various  instances  of  both  kinds  in  man  and  horse  are  collected  by  Dr. 
Speranza,  1.  c.    Horses  have  had  curly  hair.    Otto,  1.  c. 

I  «  W  Bache,  On  the  Morbid  Effects  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  on  Healthy  Animal* 
Philadel  1794.  8vo.  p.  46.  Abernethy,  1.  c."  Cruikshanks  on  Insensible  Fcr- 
sniration,  and  Ellis,  Further  Inquiry  on  the  Change,  produced  in  Athene  Air, 
&c  Others  have  questioned  this,  but  no  one  doubts  the  fact  in  regard  to  cold- 
blooded animals.  Dr.  Edwards  found  the  surface  of  frogs  and  salamanders  to 
carbonise  the  air  (1.  c.  p.  12.).  Frogs  are  amphibious.  They  live  indefinitely  n. 
extensive  or  renewed  water,  and  die  if  it  is  de-aerated,  or  not  changed  (p.  4. 
sqn  )  ■  as  also  do  aquatic  salamanders  and  the  common  toad.  If  their  lungs  are 
removed,  they  still  live  indefinitely  in  such  water  or  in  air,  and  die  if  no  air  ha* 
access  to  their  skin,  or  the  water  is  not  purified  enough  (p.  71.)  ;  and  die  sooner 
as  they  are  younger  and  smaller.  Although  frogs  live  in  air,  mere  respiration 
appears  insufficient  after  a  time some  application  of  air  or aerated  water* 
the  surface  is  also  requisite  to  their  life.  That  they  live  ,o  long  inclosed  ,n  wood 
or  mineral  substances,  as  is  commonly  known,  appears  owing  to  the  oppos.t.on 

,    «        I    Jd  thev  support  a  high  temperature  better,  i'f  previously  subjected 

£3 <- •*•*>.      *:  JVj-S 

x.  ,1        •  ♦  „»A   .hPv  cannot  live  without  respiration  in  summer  (p.  91.  J.  * 
SLSTtSS:— «-  to  be  a  general  fact  among 
Z  the  wantof  air  is  best  borne  in  a  low  temperature.    The ; 
of  the  application  of  cold  in  asphyxia  by  carbonic  add,  is       I      -  - 
greater  the  external  heat,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  is  a,r  requ.red  by  the 
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and  excretes  foreign  matters,  and  is  an  organ  of  absorp* 
tion. 

The  watery  secretion  is  sometimes  termed  perspirabile  Sanctori* 
anum  m,  after  the  patient  and  acute  philosopher  who  first  applied 
himself  professedly  to  investigate  its  importance. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  watery  secretion,  Lavoisier  and 
Seguin"1  enclosed  the  body  in  a  silk  bag  varnished  with  elastic  gum 
and  having  a  small  opening  carefully  cemented  around  the  mouth, 
so  that,  by  weighing  the  body  previously  and  subsequently  to  the 
experiment,  they  were  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  had  been 
lost,  and,  by  subtracting  from  this  loss  the  weight  of  the  perspired 
contents  of  the  bag,  they  also  ascertained  how  much  of  this  had 
passed  off  by  the  lungs.  From  repeated  trials  they  found  the 
mean  pulmonary  discharge  in  twenty-four  hours  amounted  to 


lungs,  independently,  it  would  appear,  of  its  chemical  effect,  as  it  is  of  use  when 
there  is  no  circulation,  —  when  the  heart  is  excised,  either  in  frogs  or  cats,  which 
perish  after  this  operation  the  sooner  as  the  temperature  is  higher.    When  the 
tiantity  of  water,  though  limited,  is  sufficient  to  support  life,  the  want  of  re- 
"iration  causes  the  frogs  to  become  as  slow  in  their  motions  as  turtles,  and  dull 
m  all  impressions  on  the  senses  (p.  65.).    Lizards,  serpents,  and  turtles,  also 
i  carbonise  the  air  by  their  surface  ;   but  serpents  and  turtles,  and,  indeed,  some 
i  .arieties  of  frogs,  can  live  by  respiration  only,  and  this  happens  where  the  lungs 
of  the  animal  are  proportionally  large  (p.  128.).      The  effect  of  air,  however, 
..ipon  the  surface,  in  reptiles  at  least,  does  not  require  the  aid  of  circulation  to 
listribute  its  benefits  ;  for,  when  their  heart  is  removed  (and  the  same  happens 
with  toads,  salamanders,  and  cats),  they  live  much  longer  in  air  than  in  de-aerated 
rater  (p.  3.  Sqq.) ;  yet  they  live  longer  if  the  heart  is  not  removed  (p.  7.  sqq.). 
m  "  Ars  Sanctor.  Sanctorii  de  Statica  Medicina  aphorismor.  sectionibus  vii.  com- 
\-nrehenshs    Venet.  1634.  16mo. 

C.  de  Milly  and  Lavoisier,  Memoires  de  V Acad,  des  Sc.  de  Parts.  1777. 
J  1-  221.  sq.  360.  sq. 

J.  In;;en-Housz,  Expts.  upon  Vegetables.    Loud.  1779.  8vo.  p.  132.  sqq. 
J.  H.  Voight.  Versuch  einer  neuen  Theorie  des  Fetters,  p.  157.  sq." 
"  The  balance  employed  by  Sanctorius  to  estimate  the  loss  of  perspired  matter 
s  described  in  his  Comm.  in  primam  Fen  primi  L.  Canon.  Avicenna;.  Venet. 
1646.  4to.  p.  781. 

I    Another,  much  simpler  and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  described  by 
^o.  Andr.  Segner,  Be  Libra,  qua  sui  quisque  corporis  pondus  explorare  posset. 
I  rotting.  1740.  4to. 

I    J.  A.  Klindworth,  an  excellent  Gottingen  instrument-maker  and  engineer, 
'  tered  this  at  my  suggestion,  and  rendered  it  more  convenient  and  accurate." 
"  Memoires  del1  Academic  des  Sciences,  1790. 
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15  oz.,  and  the  cutaneous  to  30  oz.  The  quantity  of  carbon  se- 
parated by  the  lungs  ought  however  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
If  it  amount  to  11  oz.  in  twenty-four  hours,-  the  quantity  stated  _ 
by  Allen  and  Pepys  —  there  will  be  but  4oz.  of  pulmonary  ex- 
halation. But  if  oxygen  and  azote  are  absorbed  in  respiration, 
there  must  have  been  correspondent^  more  pulmonary  exhalation ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  Hales  estimated  it  at  about  20  oz.  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  They  found  the  cutaneous  transpiration  at 
its  minimum  during  and  immediately  after  meals,  and  at  its  max- 
imum during  digestion. 

The  minimum  after  digestion  was  found  by  them  to  be  11  grs. 
per  minute  ;  the  maximum  32  grs. :  at  and  immediately  after  dinner 
10A  ;  and  the  maximum  19^,  under  the  most  favourable  and  un- 
favourable circumstances.  It  was  increased  by  hquid,  but  not  by 
solid,  food.  The  pulmonary  they  regard  as  greater  than  the  cu- 
taneous, proportionally  to  the  surface  on  which  it  occurs.-  What- 
ever was  taken,  the  weight  was  found  to  become  ultimately  as 
before  Indigestion  lessened  transpiration,  and  the  body  con- 
turned  heavier  generally  till  the  fifth  day,  when  the  original  weight 
Was  restored.  Transpiration  was  less  in  moist  air  and  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  transpirations 

obeved  the  same  laws. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon 
this  subject.P    He  distinguishes  the  loss  of  fluid  by  evaporate 
o   what  is  exuded,  from  that  by  secretion.,    The  former  occurs 
e ven  in  the  dead  body,  and  is  increased  in  both  the  dead  and 
living,  and  among  all  animals,  by  the  dryness,  motion,  and  dimi- 
nished pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    It  may  be  suspended  by 
Sating  the  air  with  moisture,  and  by  employing  animals  (ve  - 
tebra  ed,  cold-blooded)  whose  temperatures  not  above  tha t  of 
e  atmosphere  ;  for,  if  those  are  employed  whose  tempera^ 
exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  as  soon  as  t  touches  them 
s  rarified,  can  take  up  more  moisture,  and  is  no  longer  air  sa «- 
rated  with  moisture.    These  circumstances,  of  course,  affec  onlj 
h Removal  or  evaporation  of  fluid  which  may  have ^either  n, 
uded  or  been  secreted,  but  do  not  affect  the  secretion.    In  frog. 


o  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  xc. 
„„„.    Bui,  with  Dr.  Bo.lock,  t  must  diaeot  from  l»m. 
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which  perspire  copiously,  the  loss  by  evaporation  at  68°  is  thus 
found  six  times  greater  than  by  mere  secretion,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  man,  the  temperature  being  the  same  and  the  air  dry,  must 
be  greater,  as  his  skin  secretes  much  less. 

The  secreted  fluid  may  be  carried  off  by  evaporation  as  quickly 
as  it  is  formed,  so  as  to  be  insensible  perspiration  ;  or  may  be  too 
abundant  for  this,  and  appear  as  sweat.  The  transuded  fluid  may 
also  be  condensed  and  precipitated  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of 
sweat. 

The  cutaneous  secretion  is  not  so  much  augmented  by  moderate 
elevations  of  temperature  as  might  be  imagined ;  but,  as  the 
elevation  proceeds,  the  augmentation  of  secretion  becomes  more 
than  proportionate.  It  appeared  increased  after  meals  and  during 
sleep,  and,  though  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  if  observed  at 
short  intervals,  from  accidental  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
went successive  diminutions  when  observed  every  six  hours,  from 
six  o'clock  a.  m>  —  the  hour  of  rising  —  till  the  return  of  the 
same  period.  In  frogs  this  regular  diminution  might  be  detected 
every  three  hours.r 

In  frogs  the  cutaneous  secretion  continues,  though  at  its  mini- 
mum, in  the  moistest  air  and  in  water;  and  it  would  appear  to  do 
so  also  in  man.8 

The  matter  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  contains  an  acid,  pro- 
bably the  acetic,  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium,  acetate  of 
soda,  and  perhaps  albumen.1    What  evaporates  is  mere  water. 

Dr.  Edwards  makes  some  curious  remarks  upon  the  different 
effects  of  dry  and  moist  air,  when  hot,  and  when  cold.  When 
hot,  dry  air  will  of  course  communicate  less  heat  to  the  body 
than  if  moist,  and  will,  by  its  dryness,  cause  more  evaporation  ; 
and  thus  carry  off  more  heat ;  so  that  the  two  operations  of  air, 
dry  or  moist,  will  correspond  in  temperatures  above  that  of  the 
body.  When  cold,  dry  air  will  remove  less  heat  from  the  body 
than  moist ;  but,  by  its  dryness,  will  cause  more  evaporation,  and 
therefore  tend  to  cool  more,  so  that  the  two  operations  oppose 
each  other  in  temperatures  inferior  to  that  of  the  body."  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  cold  water. 

For  what  relates  to  this  function  in  the  batrachians,  see  1.  c.  part  i.  c.  v. 
and  vi. 

°  P-92.  sqq.  98.  sqq.  351.  sqq. 

'  Berzelius,  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  95.  (, 
"     <-••  P.  380.  sq.  V3  U 
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He  did  not  find  moist  cold  air  to  cool  animals  more  than  dry 
cold  air. 

In  low  temperatures,  we  have  seen  that  the  loss  by  evaporation 
greatly  exceeds  that  by  secretion.  In  high,  it  is  the  reverse ; 
and,  when  the  body  is  covered  with  sweat,  there  can  be  no  loss 
by  the  evaporation  which  occurs,  independent  of  secreted  fluid, 
whether  the  air  be  dry  or  moist.  Vapour  will  cause  more  loss  by 
secretion  than  dry  air ;  but  no  loss  can  take  place  by  the  lungs  in 
hot  vapour." 

Perspiration  can  never  be  entirely  suppressed;  because  the 
cold  which  suppresses  secretion,  causes  the  air,  however  moist, 
and  therefore  opposed  to  evaporation,  to  rise  in  temperature,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  body  5  and  the  superior  temperature 
which  it  instantly  acquires,  enables  it  to  hold  more  moisture,  and 
evaporation  from  the  skin  is  thus  instantly  promoted,  y 

There  is  a  common  belief,  that  the  cutaneous  exhalation  has 
always  peculiar  properties,  invigorating  in  the  young,  and  debili- 
tating in  the  old.  David  lay  between  two  young  girls  to  gain 
strength ;  and  Dr.  Copland  declares  he  has  seen  a  child  suffer  from 
lying  with  its  grandmother.2 

The  elimination  of  foreign  matters  by  the  skin  is  shewn  by  the 
odour  of  the  perspiration  after  some  odorous  substances  have 
been  taken,  by  its  effect  upon  silver  when  mercury  is  prescribed, 
and  by  its  green  and  coppery  secretion  when  copper  has  been  in- 
troduced.11 

The  odour  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  that 
of  the  perspiration,  are,  in  some  parts,  naturally  peculiar,  and 
in  different  persons  more  or  less  intense,  and  even  singular; 
and  either  always,  only  under  excitement,  or  only  at  tunes 
when  under  excitement,   in  different  parts.     In  the  tonsils, 


*  p  380  sq  "  P*  335,  stl- 

-  Dictionary' of  Practical  Medicine,  by  James  Copland,  M.D.,  art  DwaWJ 
A  work  displaying  such  extraordinary  extent  of  reading,  and  such  deep  ana 
t^L  rl^  as  to  demand  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  medid 


man 


>  See  a  case  in  the  Land.  Med.  Gazette,  Nov.  1 9.  832. 
«  Hence  the  danger  of  contagion  from  hairs,  as  miasmata  adhere to  * m  v 
tenaciously  for  a  great  length  of  time.    Vide  Cartwnght,  Journalof  Transact* 
on  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  vol.  11.  p.  424. 

«  G.  Wedemeyer,  Historia  Pathologica  Pilorum  (honoured  with  the 
prize).    Gotting.  1812.  4to." 
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when  the  secretion  is  solid,  it  is    horridly  offensive,  really 
faecal,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  foetid  breath :  in  the  glands 
behind  the  ears,  when  the  secretion  is  squeezed  out  in  a  solid 
form,  its  smell  is  said  to  be  caseous :  in  the  parts  of  generation, 
saline  and  peculiar.    In  many  brutes,  the  odour  of  the  female 
genitals  attracts  the  male,  and  is  strongest  when  the  animal  is  in 
heat.    All  know  that  the  mere  sweat  has  a  different  smell  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  in  the  arm-pits,  hircine  ;  in  the  feet,  sometimes  like 
that  of  tan,  and  sometimes  of  cabbage-water.    If  the  palms  of 
the  hands  of  some  persons  are  rubbed  briskly  together,  an  odour 
something  like  that  of  hot  boiled  potatoes  is  evolved ;  in  others 
general  excitement  of  the  system  occasions  this.    A  sulphureous 
odour,  which  perhaps  was  not  very  dissimilar,  is  said,  in  the 
Ephemerides,  to  have  proceeded  from  Cardan's  arm ;  from  the 
head  of  a  boy  at  Rome ;  and  from  a  dropsical  boy>  Schmidt 
mentions  a  man  from  whose  hands  and  arms  an  intolerable  fcetor 
of  sulphur  proceeded.  <=    Egesandro  mentions  two  persons  so 
offensive  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  public  baths."  In 
the  same  volume  of  the  Ephemerides  we  read  of  a  literary  man 
whose  stench  was  far  too  much  for"  all  perfumes  ;  and  Hagendorn 
declares  he  saw  a  woman  who  was  unbearable  at  the  distance  of 
some  feet,  —  a  second  Thais.e    In  America  the  shrew  spreads  a 
horrid  stench  to  escape  its  pursuers;  and  the  yellow  serpent  of 
Martinique  is  known  by  its  fcetor  to  be  present.    Persons  differ 
not  only  in  the  amount  of  their  general  perspiration,  but  in  its 
amount  in  different  parts;  and  under  exercise  and  heat  different 

b  Ephem.  Nat.  Curios,  arm.  ii.  p.  191. 
c  Ephem.,  ann.  viii.  Dec.  2. 

"  Giornale  Venet.  t.  ii.    See  Dr.  Speranza,  I.  c.  p.  241. 

c  Tarn  male  Thais  olet,  quam  non  fullonis  avari 
Testa  vetus,  media  sed  modo  fracta  via  ; 
Non  ab  amore  recens  hircus;  non  ora  leonis; 
Non  detracta  cani  Transtiberina  cutis ; 
Pullus  abortivo  nec  quum  putrescat  in  ovo: 
Amphora  corrupto  nec  vitiata  garo. 
Virus  ut  hoc  alio  fallax  permutat  odore 
Deposita  quoties  balnea  veste  petit ; 
Psilothro  viret,  aut  acida  latet  oblita  creta  : 
Aut  tegitur  pingui  terque  quaterquc  faba. 
Quum  bene  se  tutam  per  fraudes  mille  putes? 
Omnia  quum  fecit,  Thaida  Thais  olet. 

Mart.  l.vi.  ep.  93. 
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persons  sweat  most  in  different  parts.   Now  a  person,  from  merely 
happening  to  sweat  most  in  a  part,  the  secretion  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally offensive,  may  probably  acquire  the  characteristic  odour, 
without  having  a  particular  disposition  to  filthiness  of  secretion. 
The  general  perspiration  of  every  one  probably  smells  peculiarly, 
for  savages  can  distinguish  the  nation  of  persons  by  the  smell." 
(Haller  and  Humboldt.)    The  boy  born  deaf  and  blind,  whose 
history  is  related  by  Mr.Dugald  Stewart,  distinguished  people 
by  their  odour ;  and  I  once  saw,  in  the  report  of  a  trial  m 
the  newspapers,  that  dealers  in  hair  boasted  of  being  able  to 
tell  the  nation  from   which  the  hair  came,   merely  by  the 
smell      The  power  possessed  by  brutes  in  distinguishing  and 
tracing  us  and  other  animals  is  well  known  ;  and  we  perceive  the 
various  odours  of  many  brutes,  especially  if  they  perspire  freely 
and  are  numerous.    The  odour  of  a  dog-kennel  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  heated  flock  of  sheep  in  the  road,  must  be  known  to 
every  one.    No  doubt  every   animal  and  vegetable,   like  all 
inanimate  matter,  exhales  a  peculiar  odour,  cognisable  to  organs 
which  are  of  sufficient  acuteness  and  not  blunted  by  habitual 

exposure  to  it.  ...  «. 

In  different  diseases  the  odour  of  the  perspiration  is  often  pe- 
culiar •  and  the  admission  of  certain  substances  into  the  system, 
that  escape  by  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  secretions,  will  ne- 
cessarily  give  them  an  odour,  f  Some  odours  of  animals  are 
most  intense  during  sexual  heat. 

The  odour  of  some  persons  is  said  to  have  been  quite  a  per- 
fume.   Plutarch  mentions  that  Alexander  the  Great  smelt,  no 
of  carnage  like  a  hero,  but  most  pleasantly.  Fragrance  proceeded 
also  from  Augustus.    In  the  memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Nav 
we  read  that  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  a  nosegay;  and  Cujacius 

e  «  Fr.  L.  Andr.  Koeler,  De  Odore  per  cutcm  spiranle  inilatu  sano  ac  morboso. 
Gotting.  1794-  4to." 

 Eleves  dans  Pans, 

Sentent  encore  le  chou  dont  ils  furent  nourris. 

MoLlERE. 

s  Since  both  these  were  worshipped  as  gods  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  thing ;  for 
the  most  elegant  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  had  all  tins  attnbute.  D.ana 
recognised  by  Hippolytus  from  her  divine  odour, 
 *I1  &e7ov  ofy*?C  wveup*  — 

Euripides,  Hippohjhis,  139U 
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the  civilian,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  were  equally  de- 
l.ghtful.  Dr.  Speranza  lately  witnessed  a  strong  balsamic  fra- 
^nce  from  the  inner  part  of  the  left  forearm  of  a  healthy  man 
,-hich  continued,  especially  in  the  morning,  for  two  months, 
md  ceased  for  good  on  the  supervention  of  fever.i  Van  Swieten 
mentions  a  man  whose  left  armpit  smelt  strongly  of  musk  ;  and 
Wedel  and  Gahrhess  saw  each  a  similar  example  n 

Absorption  by  the  skin,  unless  friction  is  employed  or  the  cu- 
.cle  abraded,  has  been  denied.  We  are  told  that  Dr.  Currie's 
>at,ent  labouring  under  dysphagia  seated  in  the  oesophagus, 
Jways  found  his  thirst  relieved  by  bathing,  but  never  acqufred 
he  .east  additional  weight  >:  that  Dr.  Gerard's  diabetic  patient 
weighed  no  more  after  cold  or  warm  bathing  than  previously  m  s 
hat  Segmn  found  no  mercurial  effects  from  bathing  a  person  in  a 
iercur.al  solution,  provided  the  cuticle  remained  entire  •  while 
^ey  occurred  when  the  cuticle  was  abraded." 

But  the  two  former  cases  are  no  proofs  that  water  was  not 
bsorbed,  because  the  persons  immersed  did  not  lose  in  weight 
mch  they  would  have  done  if  not  immersed,  owing  to  the  pul' 
•onaiy  and  cutaneous  excretions ;  these  therefore  must  have  been 
overbalanced  by  absorption  somewhere,  and  no  shadow  of  proof 
»  be  urged  against  its  occurrence  by  the  skin,  as  Dr.  Kellie 

ma  ks  in  h,s  excellent  paper  on  the  functions  of  this  part.- 
-gum  besides  found  two  grains  of  the  mercurial  salt  disappear 

an  hour  from  the  solution  when  of  the  temperature  of  72+° 

»Sornrtion  '"I  ^  re?S°n,  t0  b6lieVe  the  occu-ence  of  cutaneous 
-sorption  mdependently  of  friction  or  abrasion  of  the  cuticle, 
rst  th e  existence  of  absorbents  all  over  the  surface  cannot  be 
tended  for  use  merely  when  friction  is  employed  or  the  cuticle 


Venus  showed  herself  to  her  son, 

Ambrositenue  coma;  divinum  vertice  odorem 
SpiraVere-  JEneid.  i.  403. 

CcrereT  "       *°  Ovid,  Fast.  v. ;  Homer,  HyLn. 

Anrmli  univcrsali  di  Medicina,  Feb.  1832 

*«ied  fn^uZT*  ****  "  t0'  in  tw°  of  it 

micol  7,1  T 13 ;  "  We"  as  sin°ul!lr  ««» »les  «™»  among  brutes. 

'  La  MiaZTt,  * ;    .  m  liollo>  0n  DM«"> 

MLdecmc  cclairce,        t.  3. 

Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  i. 
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abraded.   So  numerous  are  its  absorbents,  that,  when  successfully 
injected  with  mercury,  the  whole  surface  looks  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  p     Secondly,  we  have  many  facts  which  prove  absorption 
without  these  circumstances,  either  by  the  skin  or  lungs,  or  both 
while  no  reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  lungs.    A  boy  at  Newmarket,  who  had  been  greatly 
reduced  before  a  race,  was  found  to  have  gained  30  oz.  in  weight 
during  an  hour,  in  which  time  he  had  only  half  a  glass  of  wine.* 
Dr.  Home,  after  being  fatigued  and  going  to  bed  supperless, 
gained  2  oz.  in  weight  before  seven  in  the  morning.*    In  three 
diabetic  patients  of  Dr.  Bardsley's,  the  amount  of  the  urine  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  ingesta,  and  the  body  even  increased  in  weight, 
and  in  one  of  the  instances  as  much  as  17  lbs. '    Dr.  Cume 
allows  that,  in  his  patient,  «  The  egesta  exceeded  the  ingesta  in 
proportion  much  greater  than  the  waste  of  his  body  will  explain 
and!  indeed,  such  facts  occur  every  day  "    The  PaUen  . 

urine,  too,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  flowed  more  abundant  y 
and  became  less  pungent.  Keill  says  that  he  one  night  gained  18 
oz.  in  his  sleep :  and  Lining,  that,  after  drinking  so- punchy 
cool  day,  «  the  quantity  of  humid  particles  attracted  by  his  skin 
exceeded  the  quantity  perspired  in  these  two  hours  and  a  h* 
by  8^oz.,»  and'gives  two  more  such  instances  in  the  same  able. 
Dr.  Edwards  observed  similar  facts  in  guinea-pigs      Third  j 
we  have  positive  evidence   of  cutaneous  absorption  without 
friction  or  abrasion,  in  the  case  of  frogs,  toads,  nay,  in  scaly 
Sards,  which  will  increase  in  weight  by.cuUneoua^orpuj 
even  if  only  a  part  of  them  is  immersed  in  water  ;  and  remark 
ab  y  so  if  Piously  made  to  lose  much  of  their  moisture ,  by 
exposure  to  the  air",  although  they  never  surpass  the  point  ^ 
which  the  loss  of  weight  began.v     The  increase  is  much ,  great* 
Tn  water  than  in  the  moistest  air.*    Dr.Beaupre  says,  that,  if 
new  born  puppy  is  held  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  warm  ink,  the 
urine  subsequently  made  is  coloured.  * 

p  Dr.  Gordon,  Anatomy,  P-  284. 

9  Bishop  Watson,  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

'  Medical  Fads  and  Experiments.  (  ^  &  ^  gg2_ 

«  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlii.  p.  496.  M  c"  p.  101. 

u  Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  part  iv.  ch.  Ml. 

"  1.  c.  p.  360.  .    M  Beaupr6,  M.D- 

f  A  Treatise  on  the  Effects  and  ProperUesof  P 
translated,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Clendinn.ng.    Edm.  1826.  p.  56. 
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In  all  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  exhalation  did  not  continue,  both  on  the  skin  and 
in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  absorption  must  have  been  greater  than 
it  at  first  sight  appears.    When  no  increase  of  weight  has  taken 
place  on  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  absorption  must  have  oc- 
curred to  maintain  the  weight,  notwithstanding  the  cutaneous  and 
pulmonary  losses  ;  and,  when  some  decrease  of  weight  has  been 
observed,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  absorption  had 
not  taken  place  and  not  lessened  the  amount  of  the  loss  which 
would  have  happened.     Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  per- 
spiration is  considerably  increased  in  the  warm  bath.  — I  may 
remark  that,  while  absorption  is  more  active  accordingly  as  more 
fluid  has  been  lost,  it  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  approaches  the 
habitual  standard  of  plenitude  in  the  individual,  and  that,  while 
transpiration  is  increased  by  elevation,  the  proportion  of  absorp- 
tion is  increased  by  depression  of  temperature. z 

Dr.  Massy,  of  America,  about  1812,  found  that,  if  the  body 
were  immersed  in  a  decoction  of  madder,  this  substance  became 
discoverable  in  the  urine  by  the  alkalies;  and  Dr.  Rousseau,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  made,  in  consequence,  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  from  which  they  conclude  that  rhubarb  and 
madder  are  so  absorbed,  and  that  these  only  of  all  absorbed 
substan ces  can  be  discovered  in  the  urine,  and  are  seen  in  this 
fluid  only  and  are  absorbed  by  no  other  parts  than  the  spaces 
between  the  middle  of  the  thigh  and  hip,  and  between  the  middle 
3i  tne  arm  and  shoulder,  a 

*  !•  c.  p.  98.  sqq.  352.  sqq. 
1*56*%™"*'  °n  theElm  "/Therapeutics  and  Mat.  Med.  1817.  vol.  i. 


YulZZ  •T,0US'y  dU"ng  ^  day;  n0t  S°  mUch  accordi»g  ^  the 

2E  o£r  o  1  ZrS?  °fJight;  De  Cand0l'e  f°Und  that  ^  ™  * 
^tensity.  £Z  *  frftofthe  solar  ray,  and  proportionately  to  their 

,  «  a  sunflower,  three  felt  2,  e  h     ,°     ^  *  ^  inferred 

'<"e,  according  to  hTm  th,      '  u  u  7  0U"CeS'  ~  S6Venteen  t!mes 

"g  to  him,  than  would  have  been  perspired  from  an  equal  extent  of 


2gg  rERSPIRATlON. 

the  human  surface.   Generally  the  sap  loses  about  two  thirds  of  its 
I  W  portion  is  probably  pure,  or  does  not  contain  more  than  a  10,000,000th 

*  ^ ** absorbed- (Dr- Roset' £ridge- 

WTheTe-  — ceZlir  plants  absorb  water  eoually  at  every  part  of 
thel  urface.  Lichens  only  in  particular  part,  In  vesicular  plants  the  surface 
ZUZZ  "UIC  except  JL  the  roots  have  been  removed,  or  can  obtam  no 


water. 
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There  is  another  fluid  incessantly  secreted,  and  always  dis- 
<  charged  from  the  body,  that  serves  no  direct  purpose,  like  the 
:  bile  or  saliva,  —  is  not  recrementitious  ;  nor  indirect  purpose,  like 

the  perspiration,  which  regulates  our  temperature  and  preserves 

the  skin  in  a  fit  and  healthy  state  •  but  is  purely  excrementitious. 
I  It  is  the  untie,  and  is  produced  by  the  kidneys. 

"  The  kidneys  a  are  two  viscera,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 

the  loins  on  each  side,  behind  the  peritoneum  ;  rather  flattened  ; 
:rnore  liable  than  any  other  organ  to  varieties  of  figure  and  num. 
>  t>er  ;    connected  with  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  inferior  by  the 


«.  renal  capsule.  c,  ureter, 
b,  Kidney. 


e,  branches  of  renal  artery, 
branches  of  renal  vein. 


»  a 

b 


See  Al.  Schumlansky,  1.  c.» 

"izrtTrz™'"^  * ,l,c  ™d  of  * 
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renal  artery  and  veins  «  which  are  excessively  large  in  proper 
tion  to  them  ;  and  imbedded  in  sebaceous  fat. 
"  «  They  are  enveloped  in  a  membrane  of  their  own,  winch  is 
beautifully  vascular;  and  each,  especially  during  infancy,  con- 
sists of  eight,  or  rather  more,  smaller  kidneys,  each  of  which 
again  consists,  as  Ferrein  asserted,  of  seventy  or  e.ghty  fleshy 
radii,  denominated  by  him  pyramides  albidae. 

«  A  kidney,  if  divided  horizontally,  presents  two  substances; 
the  exterior,  called  cortex  ;  the  interior,  medulla.* 

«  Each  abounds  in  blood-vessels;  but  the  cortical  portion  has 
likewise  very  minute  colourless  tubes  which  "are  the  origins  of 
the  uriniferous  ducts  e;  the  medullary  part  contains  these  ducts. 
The  blood-vessels  are  distributed  in  rather  a  reticulated  manner 
among  the  tubes,  with  which  they  have  no  communication  of  canal 
Small  round  hollow  bodies  are  also  seen,  containing  blood,  and 
connected  with  the  blood-vessels,  but  with  them  only. 

«  These  tubes  arise,  in  the  manner  formerly  described  in  regard 
to  the  bile  ducts,  from  minute  blind  extremities,  not  ^  btf 
nearly  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  formed 
in  the  cortical  part;  of  which 
they  constitute  the  greatest 
portion."    They  preserve  an 

angular  course  in  the  cortica  v^fflfim  ^Stk-lmi  a>  cortical  Part 
part ;  but  in  the  medullary,  e        Jgj  b,  medullary, 

r"     '  ..    ,    ,     tj  i      Jp  djr*Sl  c,  papula?, 

where  they  are  called  the  liei    m  Wm&k  d'  i»fundibulfc 


linian  tubes,  they  run  straight.  l/j^tl,A^^|g  e>  Pelvis' 

The  cortical  part  "principally  )^  J/^gT^gf  f>  ureten 

consists  of  them;  and,  after 

they  have  coalesced  into  fewer 

trunks,  their  mouths  perforate, 

in  the  form  of  so  many  cones, 

x.-      <  'w*  i-lv    which  belong  to  his  classical  work  He  renibu* 
o  «  Eustachius,  tabute,  i.r-y.,  wnicn  ue     g  s0 
published  with  this  great  man's  other  Opusc.  analom.    Venet.  1564. 

'"'a'  if  &  W.  Eysenhardt.De  structura  renum  Observation  Microscopic*.  Berol. 
T-  ^e  appear  to  have  imposed  upon  Ferrein 

which  he  called  neuro-lymphatics,  or  white  tubes,  ,  w 

ere  oi 

whole  parenchyma  of  the  viscera  to  be  composed.    He  affirmed i  U,a  t.  y  ^ 
such  tenuity,  that  their  length  in  each  kulney  of  an  adult  man  v,as  equa 
orgyia?  (60,000  feet)  or  five  leagues." 

f  Mueller,  Be  glandularum  secerwintwm,  #c.  P-  MM* 
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;  like  a  sieve,  the  papillce  of  the  pelvis  of  the  organ  s,"  or,  more  pro- 

i  perly,  the  rounded  ends  of  these  cones  project  as  so  many  papilla?. 

"  These  papillae  usually  correspond  in  number  with  the  lobes 
,  which  form  the  kidneys,  and  they  convey  the  urine,  secreted  in  the 
colourless  vessels  of  the  cortex  and  "  "  the  Bellinian  tubes  of  the 
,  medulla,  into  the  infundibula"  or  little  membranous  canals  which 

ii  atone  end  surround  the  duct  or  papilla,  and  at  the  other  "  unite 
into  a  common  pelvis. 

"  The  pelvis  is  continued  into  the  ureters,  which  are  mem- 
branous canals,  very  sensible,  lined  with  mucus,  extremely  dilat- 
!  able,  generally  of  unequal  size  in  the  human  subject  in  different 
npar^sh,  and  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  inferior  surface  of 
lithe  bladder  in  such  a  way,  that  they  do  not  immediately  per- 
forate its  substance,  but  pass  a  short  distance  between  the 
5  muscular  and  cellular  coats,  which  at  that  part  are  rather  thicker 
than  elsewhere,  and  finally  open  into  its  cavity  by  an  oblique 
mouth.    This  peculiarity  of  structure  prevents  the  urine  from 
regurgitating  into  the  ureters  from  the  bladder." 

As  the  ureters  have  a  tendency  to  lose  this  obliquity  of  inser- 
:  tion  in  proportion  as  the  bladder  is  depleted,  two  long  bands  of 
muscular  fibres  run  from  the  back  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the 
orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  not  only  assist  in  emptying  the  bladder, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  pull  down  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  and 
hus  tend  to  preserve  the  obliquity.!    When  the  bladder  is  dis- 
tended, and  the  urine  flows  with  difficulty  into  it,  the  fluid  ac- 
cumulates in  the  ureters,  and,  as  the  obliquity  greatly  lessens  as 
•soon  as  the  bladder  is  emptied,  the  urine  then  flows  freely  into 
t,  and  persons,  after  making  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  thus  very 
;oon  make  another  quantity. 

"The  urinary  bladder^'  oviform  in  the  adult,  but  "varying 
n  shape  according  to  age  and  sex,  is  generally  capable,  in  the 
mult,  of  containing  two  pints  of  urine.  Its  fundus,  which  in 
■he  foetus  terminates'  in  the  urachus,  is  covered  posteriorly  by 
ie  peritonaeum.  The  other  coats  correspond  with  those  of  the 
tomach. 

"  The  muscular  consists  of  interrupted  bands  of  fleshy  fibres, 
g  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xi.  fig.  10." 

!  *  ^filESSE?**  32- 34' 35-  Leop- M- Ant-  «*h  ** 

*  ?*?  Bel1,  Med'  C!lir-  Trans-  v°l- 

Duverney,  (Euvret  nnatomiques,  vol.  ii.  tab.  i.~iv  " 

U  4  - 
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variously  decussated,  and  surrounding  the  bladder. '  These  are 
called  the  detrusor  urin* :  the  fibres  which  imperfectly  sur- 
round the  neck,  and  are  inconstant  in  origin  and  figure,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  sphincter. 

«  The  cellular  chiefly  imparts  tone  to  this  membranous  viscus. 
.<  The  interior,  abounding  in  cribriform  follicles  »,  is  lined 
with  mucus,  principally  about  the  cervix. 

«  The  urine  conveyed  to  the  bladder  gradually  becomes  un. 
pleasant  by  its  quantity,  and  urges  us  to  discharged  Fortius 
purpose  the  urethra  is  given,  which  "  is  a  canal  beginning  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bladder,  much  longer  in  the  male  than  the 
female,  and  attached  to  the  arch  of  the  pubesby  muscular  fibres 
that  are  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  under  the  name  of  compressor 
urethras  and  conceived  to  act  as  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder, 
«  varies  with  the  sex,  and  will  be  farther  considered  in  our 
account  of  the  sexual  functions.  _ 

«  The  bladder  is  evacuated  from  the  constriction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter being  overcome  both  by  the  action  of  the  detrusor  and  by 
the  pressure  of  the  abdomen."    The  assistance  of  the  abdom.na 
muscles,  however,  is  not  absolutely  requisite,  however  greatly  « 
may  contribute ;  because,  if  we  keep'them  motionless,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  bladder,  when  it  contains  urine,  a  sensation 
is  immediately  felt  at  its  neck;  and  if  we  still  fix  our  attent.on, 
we  can  will  the  passage  of  the  urine  through  it,  probably  b 
willing  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part,  as  much 
as  bv  willing  a  contraction  of  the  detrusores  fibres,  -  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  being  still  pre. erven 
«  The  last  drops  of  urine  remaining  in  the  bulb  of  the  male 
«  urethra  are  sent  forth  by  the  ejaculatores  semims. 

«  The  nature  of  the  urine  varies  infinitely  «  from  age,  season 
of  the  year,  and  especially  from  the  length  of  the  pencil  since 
food  or  drink  was  last  taken,  and  also  from  the  quality  of  the 

i  «  Santorini's  posthumous  tables,  xv." 
~  m  «  Flor.  Caldani,  Opus.  anat.    Patav.  1803.  4to.  p.  4. 

n  «  See  Halle,  Mi-m.  de  la  So*  de  Mdecine,  vol.  ....  p.  469.  sq. 

o  ,  T„e  specific  quality  of  some  ingesta  manifest  themselves  .n  £ 
suddenly,  ev  n  while  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  discovers  no  s.gn  of  tl  .rP •  < 
Lt  philologists  have  thought  there  must  be  some  secret  ways  lead.ng  due .  > 

examination  of  them  will  be  found  m  Aug.  H.  L.  We»t,umb 
(honoured  with  the  royal  prize)  de  phenomena,  au«  ad  v,as  «  » 
Llinas  demonstrandas  refcruniur.    Getting.  1819.  4to.,  and  P.  G.  C  U 
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ingestao,  &c.  The  urine  of  a  healthy  adult,  recently  made  after  a 
tranquil  repose,  is  generally  a"  clear  «  watery  fluid  of  a  nidorous 
smell"  while  warm,  «  and  of  a  lemon  "  or  amber  «  colour,"  saline, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  "  and  contains  a  variety  of 
matters  p  held  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  solution,  and 
differing  "in  their  absolute  quantity  in  different  persons,  and  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  more  aqueous  fluid  is  taken,  and  the  less  the  skin  and 
lungs  secrete,  as  in  cold  weather,  the  larger  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  urine,  which  is  then  paler,  more  copious,  and  lighter.  The 
opposite  circumstances,  as  well  as  exercise  or  feverishness,  render 
it  high  coloured,  scanty,  and  heavy.    Its  usual  specific  gravity 
is  from  1015  to  1025.    Much  of  the  matters  dissolved  subside 
in  the  form  of  a  pale  brown  or  reddish  sediment  after  it  has 
stood,  if  the  individual  is  feverish  or  dyspeptic,  and  the  tem- 
perature to  which  it  is  exposed  is  low ;  and  they  dissolve  again 
if  it  is  warmed.  The  quantity  made  daily  by  adults  in  health, 
though  much  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquids  drunk,  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  average,  about  three  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.    After  standing  some  time,  the  urine,  which,  when  first 
made  in  health,  is  acid,  becomes  alkaline,  emits  a  strong  ammo- 
macal  smell,  and  is  covered  with  a  white  mucous  pellicle,  in  which, 
as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  crystalline  phosphate  of  mag' 
nesia  and  ammonia  is  seen :  yellow  cubic  crystals  of  chloride 
of  ammonia  are  then  deposited,  next  yellow  octohedrons  of 
chloride  of  ammonia,  and  lastly  microcosmic  salt  or  the  fusible  salt 
of  the  urine,— phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.   The  fluid  in 
the  mean  time  becomes  a  brown  and  foetid  syrup. 

The  following  is  Berzelius's  analysis  of  urine,  in  1809?  •  — 
^ater.1  "  -  -    933  00 

Uncac,d  "  1-00 


W  ^ST^S"  (WhiCh  ga!ned      SeC0"d  Pn'Ze)  *  **  dandestinis  ~ 
Sir  Everard  Home  observed,  in  his  experiments  on  the  spleen,  that  colouring 

Xi  'some  ho  f        ^  'n0re  GVidCnt'  then  gradUaUy  *SWpW, 

+£££^£Z    ,e  maSS  P—d  intotL  intes- 

>  <'0ain  tinged  it  as  strongly  as  ever. 

See-  Fr.  Stromeyer,  Theorcl.  ckimie,  t.  ii.  p.  609. 
'  Med.  Chir.  Tram.  vol.  iii. 
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Urea 

Sulphate  of  potass 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosphate  of  ammonia 
Chloride  of  ammonia 
Free  lactic  acid 
Lactate  of  ammonia 

Animal  (extractive)  matter  soluble  in  (anhy- 
drous) alcohol,  and  usnally  accompanying 
the  lactates 
Animal  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol 
Urea,  not  separable  from  the  preceding 
Earthy  phosphates  with  a  trace  of  fluate  of  lime 
Mucus  of  the  bladder 
Silex  - 


30-10 
3-71 

3-  16 
2-94; 

4-  45 
1-65 
1-50 


17-14- 


1-00 
0-34 
0-03 

1000-00 


In  the  urine  of  young  children  and  *«*™™™m*^£ 
acid  is  found,  united  with  animal  matter,  and  perhaps  thus  exis  s 
as  a  peculiar  acid,  for  which  Berlins  proposes  the  name  of 

"  aS: gt tome,  urine,  like  the  blood,  affords  carbonic  acid 
Junder  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump*,  and  more  after  a  meal 
Tut  otlts  regard  its  presence  as  accidental,  from  not  hav.ng  been 

8blU He         is  in  the  form  of  soft  white  scales,  without  taste  or 

Dr.  Prout  it  consists  of 
Nitrogen 
Carbon 
Hydrogen 

0XyS6Il^T1  more  uric  acid  in  solution  than  an  equal 
The  urine  contains  much  more  uric  acia  m  ^ 
quantity  of  boiling  water  would  dissolve.    Hence  Dr.  fro 

»  TraittS  de  Chimie,  t.  vii.  p.  363.  1833. 
•  Vogel,  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  xcm. 
t  Mr.  Brande,  Phil.  Trans.  1810. 
"  Berzelius,  1.  c.  and  Whoeler. 


31-125 
39-875 
2'225 
26-775 
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ceives  that  it  is  in  the  state  of  urate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
decomposed  by  the  other  acids  when  it  cools :  while  others  fancy 
that  the  solution  in  the  urine  of  substances  so  little  soluble  is 
a  fact  analogous  to  that  of  iodine  being  so  much  more  soluble  in 
water  charged  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonia. 

Urea  is  in  the  form  of  slender  four-sided  prisms,  colourless, 
inodorous,  and  deliquescent,  and  affords  a  cool  taste  like  nitre  : 
it  reacts  as  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkali. 

It  is  a  common  mistake,  even  at  present,  to  ascribe  the  colour 
and  smell  of  urine  to  it.    Whoeler  has  shown  that  urea  is  a  cya- 
nite  of  ammonia.    Dr.  Prout  has  established  that  it  consists  of 
Hydrogen  -  -  -266 

Carbon  -  .799 

Nitrogen  -  -  .  1-866 

Oxygen  -  1-066 

4-000  * 


The  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  urea  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  kidneys  are  the  great  outlet  for  azote,  as  the 
lungs  and  liver  are  for  carbon. 

In  disease,  the  specific  gravity  may  exceed  1050,  and  the 
quantity  has  been  greater  than  thirty  pounds  a  day.  Dr.  Peter 
Frank  had  a  patient  who  made  forty  pounds  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  occasionally  fifty-two  pounds  * ;  and  he  knew  it  exceed 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  a  few  days.  On  the  other  hand,  no  urine 
has  sometimes  been  secreted  for  twenty-two  weeks,  r  Dr.  Richard- 
son mentions  a  lad  of  seventeen  who  had  never  made  any,  and 
/et  felt  no  inconvenience.*  In  disease,  and  even  during  such 
■ttle  derangements  as  are  scarcely  considered  disease,  the  urine 
Jeposirs  sediments,  lateritious  and  pink  ;  and  Dr.  Prout  has  shown 
that  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  urate  of  ammonia,  and  states  that 
hey  are  formed  from  the  albuminous  portions  of  the  chyle.  The 
■ed  colour  he  has  shown  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  pur- 
>urate  of  ammonia,  -  a  substance  formed  from  the  uric  acid,  and 
vhich,  hke  the  other  purpurates,  colours  the  urates  pink.  When 
he  usual  yellow  colouring  matter  is  present,  this,  with  the  pink, 

x  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  535. 

y  Halier,  Biblioth.  Medic,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

z  Phil.  Trans.  1713.  He  had  a  constant  diarrhoea. 

2  Be  curandis  hominum  morbis,  lib.  v.  p.  44. 
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causes  the  sediment  to  be  red  —  of  various  hues,  according  to  the 
proportions ;  and,  when  the  colouring  matter  is  absent,  as  in  hectic, 
the  sediment  is  pink.b 

Various  odorous  and  coloured  principles  pass  off  with  the  urine  j 
as  turpentine,  balsams,  asparagus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  red  fruits, 
cactus  opuntia,  rhubarb,  indigo,  *c.  on  the  other.  Mercury,  iron, 
and  prussiate  of  potass  will  enter  into  it ;  as  well  as  tartaric,  oxalic, 
gallic,  succinic,  benzoic,  malic,  and  citric  acids,  or  at  least  these 
will  render  it  acid.  Alkaline  borates,  carbonates,  silicates,  chlo- 
rates, and  nitrates,  also  pass  off  by  the  kidney.  But  the  neutral 
salts  of  potass  and  soda  with  vegetable  acids  are  decomposed  ;  the 
alkali  only,  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  being  found  in  the  urine. 
Mineral  acids,  alcohol,  camphor,  empyreumatic  animal  oil, musk, 
cochineal,  turnsol,  le  vert  de  vessie,  and  orcanette,  with  the  oxides 
of  iron,  and  preparations  of  lead  and  bismuth,  when  taken,  are 

not  found  in  it. c  . 

The  urine  may  be  deranged  as  remarkably  as  the  sweat,  tor  it 
is  sometimes  blue,  from  containing  indigo  not  taken  into  the 
system,  as  I  have  seen  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  from 
other  substances ;  and  blueness  of  it  appears  to  be  produced  some- 
times by  Prussian  blue  swallowed.  Sometimes  it  is  black,  perhaps 
from  containing  a  peculiar  acid,  called  melanic,  without  any 
danger  to  the  health.  Dr.  Prout  has  shown  me  two  specimens  ot 
this  in  which  the  sediment  was  perfectly  black ;  and  it  may  con-  | 
tain  not  only  the  albumen  and  red  particles  of  the  blood  but 
absolutely  sugar,  and  occasionally  new  substances  found  nowhere 
else. 


the  urine  of  birds  is  generally  discharged  with  the  feces,  becomes  solid  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  biurate  of  ammonia.  V  • 
exists  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  birds,  not  in  that  of  the  herbivorous.  Dr.  "° 
laston  found  the  uric  acid  to  be  only  &  in  a  goose  feeding  on  nothing  bv i  g**  . 
and  in  birds  taking  nothing  but  animal  food,  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole ,vm 
That  of  serpents  is  discharged  only  once  in  some  weeks,  is  of  a  caseous  e«-£ 
ence,  and  likewise  becomes  perfectly  solid  afterwards  It  is  almost  enarelyun^ 
acid,  and  superurates  of  potass,  soda,  and  ammonia."    The  urine  of  the  turt 

Gultstonian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians.  Undo* 
Med.  Gazelle,  1833. 

c  Berzelius,  1.  c.  _  18is. 

-  Dr.  Prout,  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.    Dr.  Davy,  Fhd.  I  rims. 
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and  tortoise  is  also  destitute  of  urea,  but  does  not  contain  urate  of  ammonia  so 
pure.  That  of  the  frog  and  toad  contains  urea,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime.e  The  urine  of  fish,  as  well  as  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the 
kidneys  of  mollusca,  contain  uric  acid.''  In  oviparous  animals  the  urine  is  formed 
from  venous  blood,  the  kidneys  having  a  double  venous  circulation,  exactly  as  is 
the  case  with  the  human  liver.K 

The  urine  of  carnivorous  mammalia  contains  uric  acid  and  urea  j  while  that 
of  herbivorous  brutes  contains  uro-benzoates  and  urea,  but  no  uric  acid,  and  is 
generally  deficient  in  phosphates,  which  are  replaced  by  carbonates. 


e  Consult  Berzelius,  L  c.  f  Ibid. 

8  Dr.  Jacobson,  Be  system,  venos.  peculiari  in  permullis  animalibus  observato. 
Hafnia?,  1821 ;  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.xix.  p.  78. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  body  a  fluid  exists,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered  before  we  close  our  account  of  the  production,  application, 
and  purification  of  the  blood  —  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  natural 
functions.  The  fat,  in  truth,  nourishes  the  body,  when  food  can- 
not be  procured  or  cannot  be  assimilated. 

«  The/a*11  is"  a  yellow  "oily  fluid,  very  similar  in  its  general 
character  to  vegetable  oilsb,  bland,  inodorous,  lighter  than  water; 
containing"  oleine,  stearine,  glycerine,  and  margaric  and  oleic 
acids  — substances,  together  with  some  others,  found  in  the  fatty 
secretions  of  different  animals.  Stearine  is  the  solid  principle, 
and  oleine  the  fluid  principle,  of  oils.  It  consists  ultimately  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

Carbon  -  -  79-000 

Oxygen  -  -  9*584< 

Hydrogen  -  -  11"416 

«  When  secreted  from  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the  mucous 
tela,  it  exists  in  the  form  of  drops,  divided  by  the  laminae  of  the 
tela,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye  is  contained  in  very  similar  cells. 

«  The  relation  of  fat  to  different  parts  is  various. 
«  In  the  first  place,  some  parts,  even  those  whose  mucous  tela 
is  extremely  soft  and  delicate,  never  contain  fat.    Such  are  the 
palpebrae  and  penis. 

«  In  very  many  parts,  it  is  diffused  indefinitely,  especially  in 
the  panniculus  adiposus,  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  &c. 

«  In  some  few,  it  is  always  found,  and  appears  to  be  contained 
in  certain  definite  spaces,  and  destined  for  particular  purposes. 
Such  we  consider  the  fat  around  the  basis  of  the  heart6  :  and  0 

»  «  W.  Xav.  Jansen,  Pinguedinis  Animalis  Consideratio  PhyMogka  el  Patho- 
logica.    Lugd.  Bat.  1784.  8vo."  . 

»  «  J.  D.  Brand..,  Comm.  (rewarded  with  the  royal  prize)  de  clear,  ung* 
nosor.  natura.    Getting.  1785.  4to.  p.  13."  f 

•  «  Hence  it  is  clear  how  many  exceptions  must  be  made  to  the  assertion 
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the  mons  veneris,  where  it  forms  a  peculiar  and  circumscribed 


Jump  d 


Its  consistence  varies  in  different  parts.    More  fluid  in  the 
orbit,  it  is  harder  and  more  like  suet  around  the  kidneys. 

"  It  is  of  late  formation  in  the  foetus ;  scarcely  any  trace  of 
its  existence  is  discoverable  before  the  fifth  month  after  con- 
ception." 

It  is  accumulated  under  the  skin  chiefly  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood,  and  again  between  the  fortieth  year  and  old  age. 
Women  grow  fat  earlier,  and  especially  if  married.  In  old 
people  it  gradually  lessens,  like  all  solids  and  fluids,  till  they 
are  wrinkled,  shrivelled,  and  very  light. 

"  There  have  been  controversies  respecting  the  mode  of  its 
■  secretion:  some,  as  W.  Hunter,  contending  that  it  is  formed  by 
peculiar  glands ;  others,  that  it  merely  transudes  from  the  arte- 
ries. Besides  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion, 
we  may  urge  the  morbid  existence  of  fat  in  parts  naturally 
destitute  of  it ;  —  a  fact  more  explicable  on  the  supposition  of 
diseased  action  of  vessels,  than  of  the  preternatural  formation  of 
glands.  Thus,  it  is  occasionally  formed  in  the  globe  of  the  eye- 
a  lump  of  hard  fat  generally  fills  up  the  place  of  an  extirpated 
testicle;  and  steatoms  have  been  found  in  almost  every  cavity  of 
the  body."  J 

Dr.  William  Hunter  contended  that  the  fat  is  not  contained 
m  the  same  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  as  the  fluid  of  ana- 
sarca, but  in  distinct  vesicles  :  because,  —  1.  The  marrow,  which 
strongly  resembles  fat,  is  contained  in  vesicles  or  bags;  2.  Parts 
which  are  not  loaded  with  anasarca,  as  the  eyelids,  never  contain 
•at  ;  3.  In  dropsical  subjects,  exhausted  of  the  fat,  the  membrane 
which  contained  fat  appears  still  very  different  from  the  other,  — 
that  immediately  under  the  skin,  for  example,  being  thin  and 

Z T   J  that  °PP°site  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is 

nick  and  gelatinous;  4.  Parts  which  become  filled  with  fluid 
rom  gravitation  in  dropsy,  as  the  penis  and  scrotum,  never  con- 
tain a  drop  of  oil  in  the  fattest  persons;  5.  Dropsical  parts  pit 
^pressure;  the  fluid  disperses,  and  returns  when  the  pressure 

*e      ~r,  -rom  the  centre  of  motion  and — h- 

»«iictl  form  entire."  '    WaS  ^  t0  remoVe  !t  with  its 
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is  resumed.  This  is  not  the  case  with  parts  distended  by  fat, 
although  it  is  when  oil  is  poured  into  the  common  cellular  mem- 
brane after  death.0 

The  intestines  occasionally  discharge  fat;  sometimes  solid, 
sometimes  fluid,  but  concreting  quickly  on  cooling.  I  have 
seen  such  cases,  and  published  a  full  history  of  the  subject  two 
years  ago.'" 

"  The  glands  which  some  celebrated  characters  have  con- 
tended  secrete  the  fat,  are  only  imaginary,  s 

«  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  matter,  the  deposition 
and  absorption  of  the  fat  take  place  with  great  rapidity. 

"  The  use  of  the  fat  is  multifarious. 

«  It  lubricates  the  solids  and  facilitates  their  movements  ;  pre- 
vents excessive  sensibility;  and,  by  equally  distending  the  ski.., 
contributes  to  beauty."  It  probably  supports  mechanically, 
and  lessens  shocks;  and  preserves  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
like  an  inner  garment. 

"  We  pass  over  the  particular  uses  of  fat  in  certain  parts,  v.  c. 

of  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 

«  During  health,  it  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  nourish- 
ment." »  But  as  soon  as  food  or  chyle  is  deficient,  or  great  eva- 
cuations occur,  it  is  absorbed,  in  order  to  afford  as  much  nourish- 

ment  as  possible. 

Fourcroy  fancied  «  that  it  affords  a  receptacle  for  the  super- 

'  e  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  sqq.  .n„nu 
t  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xviii.  I  give  cases  of  its  discharge  from  both  bowels 
B«d  urinary  bladder:  and  one  of  its  discharge  from  the  intesUnes,  whdethe 
kidneys  were  discharging  sugar  and  the  lungs  pus.  Ambergris  ..  a  fatty  matte 
found  in  the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  but  never  higher  than  s,x  or  se^n 
feet  from  the  anus.  Its  quantity  has  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds,  and,  rtiough » 
frequently  discharged  as  to  be  found  on  the  shore  and  floating  •  *V£*£ 
cumulation,  or  the  state  which  occasions  it,  sometimes  appears  to  destroy 
It  is  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  costive  and  sickly.  Lc.  . 

Some  birds  nourish  their  young  with  an  oily  substance,  secreted  in  their  o** 
stomal.    This  is  so  copious  in  the  petrel,  ^>^°^^Z 
petrels  for  candles,  merely  passing  a  wick  through  the  body  from  the  mout 
the  rump.    Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  d 

,  -  The  singular  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Home,  respec ing  the  on  m 
use  of  the  fat,  viz,  that  it  is  formed  in  the  large  mtestmes,  „,, 
mentality  of  the  bile,  and  that  it  supplies  a  kind  of  secondary  nourish** 
body,  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  Plnl.  Trans.  1813.  p-  1 46. 

P.Lyonet  conjectures,  with  probability,  that  msec  s  destitu* 
derive  thei/chief  nourishment  from  the  fat  in  which  they  ^J^t 
la  Chenille  qui  range  le  bois  de  Saule,  pp.  428.  483.  sq.  and  the  Preface,  p. 
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Huous  hydrogen,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  easily  evacu- 
ated."' 

The  fattest  person  on  record  is,  I  believe,  Lambert  of  Leices- 
ter. He  weighed  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds  k,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  In  him  rats  and  mice  might  cer- 
tainly have  nested,  if  it  is  true  that  a  bishop  of  Mentz,  or 

""  A  Saxon  Duke,  did  grow  so  fat 
That  mice  (as  histories  relate) 
Ate  grots  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  in 
His  postique  parts  without  his  feeling."  1 

Excessive  formation  of  fat  may  be  strongly  opposed  by  regu- 
larly taking  great  exercise,  little  sleep, and  little,  but  dry,  food,"1 
Fretfulness  of  temper,  or  real  anxiety  of  mind,  will  prevent  any 
me  from  getting  fat,  and  make  any  fat  man  thin.  A  passage 
:hat  occurs  in  the  most  magnificent  of  Shakspeare's  Roman 
jlays,  and  is  founded  on  some  information  of  Plutarch's,  will  in- 
stantly be  remembered. 

Ceesar.    Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights ; 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Antony.    Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he 's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Ceesar.    'Would  he  were  fatter  : —  But  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius. n 

'   Great  obesity  occurs  sometimes  in  infants.    I  saw  a  prodi- 
«ously  fat  female,  but  a  year  old,  who  weighed  sixty  pounds,  and 

"  See  Fourcroy,  1.  c. 
k  Dr.  Good  says  that  some  German  Journals  mention  cases  of  eight  hundred 
ounds  weight,  but  he  gives  no  references. 
!   1  Hudibras,  P.  ii.  Canto  i. 

;  "  Semper  vero  et  certissirae  debellanda  (obesitas),  si  modo  bona  voluntas  et  vis 

WW  tuent,  vahda  corporis  exercitatione,  brevi  somno,  parca  et  sicca  diseta.  Net- 

7    ,7  grCgarius  rePertus  fuerit>  <lui  tali  morbo  laborat.    Dr.  Gregory,  Con- 

u-  Tke0r'  1XXXiX-    l0dine  "  the  best  medicine  against  it. 

W  rl  ,nt7fe  CaSe  °f  thC  MUler  °f  Bille»cay,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
■«yal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  vol.  ii. 

A  large  collection  of  cases  of  obesity  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wadd's  Cursory 
r  emarks  on  Corpulence. 
|  "  JuUus  Ceesar,  aet  i.  scene  2. 
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had  begun  to  grow  fat  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  She  was 
also  of  Herculean  general  development,  and,  like  many  dwarfs, 
had  a  flat  nose.  At  an  early  age  I  believe  females  are  more 
commonly  the  subjects  of  the  affection  than  males. 

A  Frenchman  named  Seurat,  who  was  shown  in  London  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Living  Skeleton,''  was  pro- 
bably as  extreme  an  instance  of  emaciation  as  can  be  imagined. 
An  American,  named  Calvin  Edson,  shown  more  lately,  was  also 
extraordinarily  emaciated,  and  weighed  but  58  lbs.  They  had  no 
other  apparent  disease.  The  Frenchman  was  about  30  years  old, 
and  had  wasted  from  infancy :  the  American  about  40,  and  had 
wasted  for  sixteen  years.  A  French  penny  roll  and  a  little  vin  du 
pays  was  the  Frenchman's  daily  food  in  France  ;  and  in  England  a 
little  meat,  amounting,  with  a  reduced  portion  of  bread,  to  three 
ounces  per  diem. 


The  fatty  substance  of  various  animals  has  various  properties,  and  affords 
various  principles.    Vegetables  contain  fatty  substances  volatile  as  well  as  fixed. 

Starch  is  hoarded  in  plants  in  small  cells,  into  which  the  sap  penetrates  and  then 
dissolves  it,  so  that  it  becomes  nourishment  to  the  plant,  under  particular  cirrum- 
M.inces,  just  as  fat  does  to  animals.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  stock  of  focub 
in  tuberose  roots. 
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THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


JW«  now  arrive  at  the  animal  functions  -those  which  consist  of 
..fcelmg  and  the  exertion  of  a  will,- those,  therefore,  which,  in 
'their  nature,  must  be  peculiar  to  animals. 

The  organs^  these  functions  are,  the  encephalon,  spinal  chord, 
*"*«mt    These,  together  with  bodies  called  ganglions,  con- 
titute  the  nervous  system. 
The  encephalon,  or  brain,  is  encased  in  the  cranium  ;  the  spinal 
hard,  or  improperly,  spinal  marrow,  or  spinal  prolongation  of  the 
•nun,  in  all  the  vertebrae,  down  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar; 
pe  nerves  pass  through  openings  in  the  skull,  between  the  verte- 
bra?, and  m  the  sacrum,  and  run  in  all  directions  through  the 
•/stem;  while  the  ganglions  are  disseminated  in  the  head,  neck 
>ia  trunk.  ' 

r^  ™ephalon  is  the  largest  solid  organ  found  in  the  cavities  of 
bod  the  w    Itg  substance  .s       ^        on  ^ 

sure  to  the  air  grows  very  soft.    It  consists  of  a  pulpy  and  a 

wn  V.  ,  fvanous-shades  of  ash  colour  and  y*u°™* 

own  The  chief  portion  is  fibrous  and  white.  It  is,  therefore 
■     by  some  to  consist  of  a  cortical  or  cineritiou  ,  and  of  a 

S  is  totan  Ue  al7ayS  Cineriti°US  5  and  the  ^  fibres 

1   th  refer,  "  T  ^  "  Ca,,ed  ™rrow. 

tl  7^ol:rre  S^S  ?  ^  °f  a  Pulpy  and  a 

^  ThTLlt„:ha;  medulla  ba"!sheJ  nervous 

■ite.y  m  e ;:  r     a;he  ^  d;fferem  from  those  °f  »< 

^ture  »    r^„V  '     6  ,dea  °f  marrow  alway«  excludes  fibrous 

'hile  some  had  said   h  f  lu  ^  ™  at,as  °f  100  Plates    V°L  *■  P-  49.) 

'  **  it  ,,s  5  d tubul  6  Cineriti°US  Part'  WM  aU  lobules, 

.  others  tubular,  Leuwenhoeck,  Vieussens,  and  Stenon 
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It  consists  of  four  musses:  one  many  times  larger  in  the  adult 
than  the  second,  and  called  cerehrum  ;  a  second,  called  cerebellum 


  a  n  „„Pt  Herder,  and  many  others,  conceived  a  fibrous 

pronounced  it  fibrous  ;  and  Bonnet  X  ^  But 

structure  so  fit  for  the  opera  ,on  of  the  n, in ^ J  ^  Bni 
Soemmering  and  Cuvier  did  "Otventur*  to  co  d  ^     after  rc- 

ma„y  moderns,  -  the  brothers  *«»*^J^U.  was  not  at  all  fibrou* 
peated  experiments  ^f^X^ZZ^,  and  Bichat  eoual.y  Je,, 

nerves  to  be  fibrous,  ^^Z^^njs^,  the  fibres  - 
even  to  800  diameters.  In  he  white  pa  ^  ^  medu„ar, 
straight  and  cylindrical,  with  others  like  *«ngs  o  p  blood.Vessels 
^knotted  fibres  only  exist,  —din  a  dense m£  ^ 
a„d  interspersed  with  plates  and  g™^.™^  tubular  als0.  AH 
nbres  t0  be  tubular,  ^gSfo  ££££  many  individuals.  ( (*> 
sconical  observations  require  careiui  i 

3-s  ^  *  ***  ^a  chmie> No- 7- 18890 
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I. 

2. 

8, 
4, 
5, 


,5. 

,  G. 
7. 


9 
10 

11, 


Anterior  extremity. 
Posterior  extremity,  of  the  great 
central  fissure  of  the  cerebrum. 

3,  3.  Its  anterior  lobes.' 

4.  Its  middle  Jobes. 
Fissure  of  Silvius,  separating  the 
anterior  from  the  middle. 
Posterior  lobes. 

Convolutions  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
Infundibulum. 
Tuber  cinereum. 
Corpora  pisiformia. 
.  Grey  substance  between  them;  and, 
.  The  anterior  prolongations  of  the 
mesocephalon,  or  crura  cerebri. 
Inferior  surface  of  the  mesocepha- 
lon,and  the  groove  which  lodges 
the  basilar  artery. 
Groove  separating   the  mesoce- 
phalon and  the  superior  extre- 
mity of  the  chorda  oblongata. 

15.  Posterior  prolongations  of  the 
mesocephalon,  or  crura  cerebelli. 

16.  Inferior  surface  of  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Anterior,  and 

18.  Posterior,  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cerebellum. 

Fissure  separating  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  behind. 


20 


21, 
22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
2S. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38, 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 

43, 


Superior  extremity  of  the  spinal 
chord. 

Central  groove,  which  divides 
The  corpora  pyramidalia. 
Corpora  olivaria. 
Corpora  restiformia. 
Olfactory  nerve, 
Its  bulb, 
Extent, 

Its  middle,  and 
Interna],  root. 

Optic  nerves  after  their  decussa- 
tion. 

Their  decussation. 
Optic  nerves  before  their  decus- 
sation. 

Common  motor  nerve  of  the  eye. 
Internal  motor,  or  pathetic,  nerve. 
Trigeminus  or  trifacial. 
External  motor  nerve  of  the  eye. 
Facial  nerve. 
Acoustic  nerve. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  or  gustatory. 
Pneumono-gastric  or  vagus. 
Accessory. 

42.  Fibres  of  reinforcement  of  the 

accessory. 
Roots  of  the  hypoglossal,  plunged 
in  the  groove  between  the  para- 
midal  and  olivary  bodies.  (  Gall. ) 


Placed  below  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum-;  a  third 
huh  un.  es  these  M  much  waller  than  the  second,  and  ca'ed 
.socephalon  or  tuber  annulare  or  pons  Varolii;  and  n  apparem 

ZT\fthis' stm  smaller' and 

medulla  oblongata;  an  apparent  prolongation  of  which,  X" 
the  chorda,  or  medulla,  spinalis.  '  g3 

I*1TW,  I'  diVi'ded  d°Wn  t0  its  middI*  ^to  two  bqud 
-  or "ZPkerCS'  °f  th6Se'  —--  of 

•e  oute  rs  p  r  of  tLan  *  and  *  P"*** 

e  than  TP   V  ^hrnm  is  rendered  far  more  exten- 

i.  Lot  ::rr of  ;he 

0  side    of         g  furrovv^d  to  about  an  inch  in  depth,  the 

in  co?ct'  s° that  ^  - 

1  esis  arPnfl  :    lhe  Inner  surface  of  the  small  intes- 

1  Zfr^lTtL^  Pr°jeCtr  °f      m0C0"8  —bran" 
»  innumerable  1  £  a  JIT"  f  *  «fid 

!  Ption  of  chvlo  r        and,ceI,s    w'^nce  there  is  far  morc  ab. 

chyle,  far  more  changes  of  the  blood  and  air,  and  Z 
y  2 
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divided  into  two  hemispheres,  and  consisting 
p.  304.  the  lobes  are  seen. 

more  secretion,  in  these  respective  parts,  than  there ^  otherwise 
Tould  be.  As  an  equally  beautiful  contnvance  augmen  he 
face  of  the  cerebrum,  and  of  the  portion  ™°^,ate^^ 
may  be  certain  that  the  more  external  parts  -those  po rUon. w 
Tre  thus  rendered  more  extensive  (for  the  mass  »  ^her  dumn  s 
by  the  contrivance)  are  of  the  ^"'^^Sl^orf 
inner  surfaces,  thus  augmented,  are  all  the  seat  of  he  funct, 
the  respective  organs,  we  may,  perhaps, presume  that m  th^ 
oAhe  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  chief  ~ j^^CJ 
portions.    Even  a  little  more  mcrease  .s  effected  by  t  1 
of  many  convolutions  being  depressed.     In  the  sam       y  7 
cerebellum  is  divided  into  two  lobes  and  the-e  into 
obules;  the  surface  of  each  lobe  conststs  of  about ^  p 
standing  side  by  side ;  and  even  m  the  sides  of  these  ar 
secondary,  seen  only  on  separat.ng  the  pnmary,  and  # 
perhaps,  to  600  or  700.    The  purpose  must  be  the 
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shall  find  the  surface  farther  augmented  by  cavities,  and  the  sur- 
face of  these  cavities  also  increased  by  irregularities. b 

On  cutting  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  away  by  succes- 
sive horizontal  slices,  we  find  the  mass  white  and  the  outermost 
portions  grey.  When  the  hemispheres  are  entirely  removed,  a 
continuous  surface  remains,  called  centrum  ovale  ;  the  two  halves 


*hSe<:Cr.al!iUm  IS  externaL    The  PulPy  g^y  substance  next.    Then  the  fibrous 

auhl  ln  tlTC\°T  Tt-Um  0Vale"  The  mesol°be  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  the 
apne  m  the  centre  of  this. 

6  M.  Desmoulins  contends,  1st,  that  integrity  of  surface  is  the  only  condition 
onstamly  necessary  for  the  production  of  aervous  actions ;  2d,  that  these  are 
>roport.onate  to  extent  of  surface  ;  and,  3d,  that  they  are  performed  by  the  sur- 
ace,  and  transmitted  from  it.    The  energy  of  an  electric  apparatus  depends  very 
nucn  upon  surface.    Dr.  Spurzheim  asks  whether  it  is  not  on  this  account  that 
e  encephalic  masses  are  hollow  or  convoluted;  and  remarks  that  the  nervous 
asses  of  the  lower  animals  are  very  commonly  hollow.     The  Anatomy  of  the 
by  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.,  p.  206.    London,  1826. 

roponi™  tT^      late'y  d6Clared  that  the  8Urface  of  the  human  °™n  «  thus 

Y  3 
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being  united  in  the  centre,  and  their  commissure  being  termed  me- 
solobe  or  corpus  callosum.  It  has  a  longitudinal  depression,  called 
raphe  or  suture.     When  still  more  is  removed  horizontally,  a 
large  cavity  appears  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  centre, 
called  the  lateral  ventricle:  which  runs  forwards  into  the  anterior 
lobe,  making  an  anterior  cornu;   backwards  into  the  posterior 
lobe,  making  a  posterior  cornu,  ending  like  a  finger,  and  thus 
forming  what  is  called  a  digital  cavity  ;  and  downwards  into  the 
middle  lobe,  making  an  inferior  cornu.    A  septum  exists  between 
the  two  lateral  ventricles,  called  septum  lucidum,  with  a  little  space 
called  the  fifth  ventricle  between  the  two  layers  of  which  it  con- 
sists   In  each  lateral  ventricle  is  a  white  mass,  called  thalamus 


Horizontal  view  of  the  cerebrum,  sufficient  being  cut  away  to  exhtb ,  '  '  *  ' 
kreat  rn^s  of  white  fibrous  substance,  surrounded  on  the  surface  b)  thegre* 
K  ™2.  Corpora  striata,  and  lateral  ventricles.   3.  ^P^^jjS 
Uric.e.    5,  Semicircular  band  separating  the  corporr 1 *S 
optici,  upon  which  lie,  6,  6,  the  plexus  cho.-o.des.  7,  T.  Fornix  8, ,8  1 *p 
pillars,  turning  round  to  face  the  fimbriated  bod.es.    9, 9.  l  .«t wbeK  ' 
part  of  the  lateral  ventricles  commumcates  mth  the  o  nor     1. a. ■  ^ 
lb;  LO;  Ergot.     IT,  11'.  The  posterior  part  or  d.g.tal  extremitj  ot  the 
tricles. 
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opticus,  with  two  tubercles  on  its  posterior  border,  called  external 
and  internal  corpora  geniculata  ;  a  yellowish  mass  with  white  strife, 
called  corpus  striatum  ;  a  pale  semicircular  band,  called  taenia 
semicircular  is,  between  the  two  ;  and  a  plexus  of  vessels,  called 
plexus  choroides.     The  floor  of  the  cavity  has  various  promi- 
nences :  one  called  hippocampus  major,  or  cornu  ammonis,  which 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mesolobe  in 
the  inferior  cornu ;  and  a  small  one  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
posterior  cornu,  called  hippocampus  minor,  or  ergot;  another 
called  corpus  fmbr latum.     Under  the  septum  is  another  long 
white  body  called  the  fornix,  with  a  few  transverse  lines  called 
lyra  at  its  lower  surface,  extended  over  a  third  ventricle,  which 
is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  to  which  an  opening  leads 
at  each  side  of  the  fornix  from  the  corresponding  lateral  ven- 
tricle.   The  anterior  extremity  of  the  fornix  divides  into  two 
pillars,  which  diverge  and  run  down  to  two  projections  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  called  corpora  mammillaria,  pisiformia,  or 
albicantia,  between  which  is  a  grey  triangular  plate,  called  pons 
Tarini:  its  posterior  extremity  does  the  same,  and  each  pos- 
terior division  itself  divides  into  two,  one  of  which  is  the  corpus 
finiuriatum  ;  and  between  this  and  the  thalamus  opticus  exists  a 
chink  through  which  the  pia  mater,  or  innermost  covering  of  the 
brain,  enters  into  the  third  ventricle  and  unites  with  the  plexus 
choroides,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  plexus  of  vessels,  connected  by 
cellular  membrane,  called,  in  this  part  of  the  body,  pia  mater.  At 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fornix  are  seen  four  eminences, 
called  corpora  quadrigemina  ;   the  two  higher  and  larger  called 
nates,  or  c.  q.  anteriora  ;  the  two  smaller  and  lower  called  testes, 
or  c.  q.  posteriora  ;  and,  before  them  all,  is  a  grey  body,  called 
pined  gland,  generally  containing  grit,  and  attached  to  the  brain 
by  two  medullary  prolongations  only,  which  run  to  the  thalami 
opt.ci.    Behind  and  below  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is  a  fine 
ayer  oftransver.se  greyish  fibres,  called  valve  of  Vieussens,  which 
is  formed  by  three  converging  bands,  named  processus  a  cerebello 
■id  testes.    Three  bands  of  white  matter,  called  commissures,  run 
transversely  over  the  third  ventricle,  establishing  more  commu 
ncat.on  between  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum.    The  anterior 
'art  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  is  formed  by  the  upper 
'"  face  of  a  small  grey  body,  called  tuber  cinereum,  which  runs 
'ownwards  m  a  conical  form  under  the  name  of  infundibnlnm,  and 
-n«s  m  a  uttle  mass  called  pituitary  'find,  and  lodged  in  the  fbssa 

y  4- 
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A  transverse  section  of  the  brain,  on  a  level  with  the  lateral  ventricle  s  Tb 
upper  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  together  with 

eiposeU*  upper  part  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  ,md le  -ntr-le  the  corp 
striata,  the  optic  thalami,  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the  pineal  ggj"  the 
prolongations.    The  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  cerebellum  are  div.ded ., 
middle  line,  and  separated  to  expose  the  fourth  ventricle  and I  the ,  calamus  sc  ^ 
tonus.     1    Transverse  section  of  the  frontal  bone.    2,  2    Cranial  surface 

SK  plate.     3.  A^M*  «%%£>$S%Z  btm^S 
extremity  of  the  same  hemispheres.    5.  White  substance  or  »  £ 
6,6,6.  Thin  grey  substance.    7.  Anterior  part  of  ^nttack  HOn 

8    Cut  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  «llosXed  befween the  corpora 

1413X„Steed  r  pillars  of  the  fornix,  divided  near  the"  ong- 


resurface  of  the  cerebellum.  27 
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tjuiningfrom  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebral 
protuberance  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  united  to,  29  the 
cavitf  commonly  called  calamus  scriptorius.    30.  Upper  extremity  of  the  spinal 

seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  before  the  cor 
pora  alb.cantia.  (Cut,  p.  304.)  From  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  a  canal,  called  aquteductus  Sylvii,  or  iter  a  tertio 
ad  quartum  ventriculum,  runs  back,  under  the  base  of  the  corpora 
quadngemina,  into  a  cavity  in  the  cerebellum  called  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

On  cutting  the  Cerebellum,  which  has  two  lobes  united  by  a 
projecting  portion  called  vermiform  process  at  the  superior-ante 
nor  and  superior-middle  part,  we  find  it  less  consistent  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  encephalon.    Its  fibrous  substance  within  is 
collected  into  three  masses;  two  lateral,  and  sending  off  prolong 


-S^^1  nssure  of  the  spinal  chord.    %  Beginning  0f 
o,b.  Cross  band  uniting  the  corpora  olivaria.    7.  Horizontal 
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,  ,  1  II,,*?.  7*  Ganclion  of  the  cerebellum.  8.  Converging 
section  of  the  cerebellum  7  •  °an^°*  f  the  cerubeilum  „r  mesocephulon. 
fibres  of  the  cerebellum.    9.  Com*  ^  12.  Transverse  inter- 

10,  10.  Par  tngemmun  .  11,  II.  t^ura  or  te  albicantia.    14.  Pro; 

dement  below  the  opttc  nerve u    18.  One  pillar  of  the  fornix, 

longation  of  the  corpus  j^SSfcS  their  decussation,  turned  back. 
15.  Optic  nerve.    16.  W«W.  J^,  Reinforcement  of  optic 

17.  B.Bdoftr^W^^g^P^'^  ^internal  root.  21.  Its 
nerve  at  the  decussation.  19.  ^^T^iterior  commissure.  24.  Internal 
^^S»JrW  ^striatum 

^ios^^ 

ations  like  the  tree  called  the  tree  of  life,  whence  their  name  of 
arbor  vitce;  and  one  central. 


A  lateral  view  of  the  encephalon,  f^^Z^^^ 
Lnterior  of  the  chorda  oblongata     1.  OV    <-  anterior  pyramid  enter  d 

original  band  of  the  cerebrum.    2.  ine  nores  enl      d  „, 

Semosocephalon  or  ^°  ^fbands/of  the  cerebri,.; 

their  passage  through  it.  = ^  '^a^e  or  oval  gangbon  of  the  grea  c.u  1 
4  Their  locus  mg  •  •  Jtac  P^  ^  ^^j. 
oblongata.    6.  Ihc  tha  ^  ^         su  hon  of  the 

rCm-puVio-eC°o?  original  band  of  the  cerebellum.     9.  Corp! 
ta'tum  o'r  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum.  -  (Gall.) 

A  smaller  division  of  the  brain  but  *J^*JtZ 
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%  situated  below  the  anterior  ™  ™  ■  '  '  '  \'  h  33  far  as  the  "ifundibulum- 
gemina  4,  H  4  Tte  two  T "T™  3'  md  38  far  aS  the  COTPOTa  q*«W- 
interior  and  superior  Jar Z ^  ***  T^"1  ™d  Xm{°lded  The 
The  grooves  5  ?  ?~  ™  "e,rV0US  raass  of  the  sPine  a"d  brain  are  seen 

W  the  cerebellum  0peP„    vtefthe  fourft    T"'?  °f  Pr°CeSSUS  ^^nnifennS 

canal  situated  be  o'w  t  mi^f  =  "  15  in  co»»ection,  by  means 

*ns  9,  9,  and  below  1 wift  ft  StSh£.com™unicatl™  called  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
*e  great  inferior  cerebral  „ d™ltncle  0r.  sPace'  1 h  '  1  >  in  the  midst  of 

*  common  mass  of  conTml^fen ' °PtlCUS  The>eptum  lucidum 
'"tirely  removed,  in  oTd^  to  Ln-  1  ,,X  CUt  at  13'  011  each  side>  and 
14>K  14,  14.  On  the  side  Jl  Z  ?  *  ST  Ce?bral  12,  12  and 
'ertfcally  through  the  centre  On  .h  7  ^T*  °f  the  cereb*"™  is  seen  cut 
7  «  horizontal  ?ut  from  wiftin  /  H*^6  cerebellum  has  been  removed 
rith  the  white  fibred  ,1 T situated th"?'  ^  ^  bef°re  back™^  on  a  level 
'ft  or  wrmifo™^^^^****  cavity  or  ventricle,  the  fundamental 
jy  a  vertical  cut  in  tKrorln  ?  ^  3nter,0r  SUrfaCe  of  the  «'d*  A. 
«  of  the  l-nd^mt^^^to/*^*)i«-  anterior  and  inner 
»  nervous  hand  above  the  JZ  „ •  •  '  to,.show  thc  ^WNl  direction  of 
"«  fibres  ofg™,,^^'"^"^1'™  or  thalamus  opticus,  the  very 

*  mass  of  gfeyXtace In  fteC  ^  '?  ^  ml'ddle'  the  "^n  of 
»  Proportional*  size  of  each  of  1"  ^  ^  '8  3nd  in  the  external  and 
PjtoW  bundle  of  tL    tebr  t     TT'    ^        Comme"<*ment  of  the 

tbe  cerebellum.    22.  FoS,  v«„\ri  I  rcstlformc  °r  original  band 

«  ?f  ft    cerebellum  'SrfflSrrfS  T8  "fT,^  fun<'—n,al 
rat  ohginal  band  of  the  driffif^J^ST^^  thc  Pons  «I 
^'Lurum  heueath  the  commissure  of  the  cere- 
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helium      24.  Median  line  of  the  cerebellum.     25.   Middle  of  the  nervous 
fhp  fundamental  part  of  the  cerebellum.    26.   Ganglion  or  corpus 
S^mrffS^SSe««-    27,27.  Mesolobe     28,  28.  Valve  of  Vieus- 
maw  of  connection  of  the  primitive  part  of  the  cerebellum  with  the 
sens  or  nu»  «  Pathetic  nerves.    30.  Commissure  of  the  corpora 

corpora  q^^^i  !Ld     32^  32    Superior  band  of  connection  of  the 
fiS^wHh8  i.^iSSrt  cerebral  ganglion    33   Soft  or  middle  com 
Sreof  the  inferior'cerebral  ganglion.    34  34  Mammi llary  bodie,  3 

a^r^WJ^^  or  mass  of  union  of  the 
inferior  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe.  —  (Gall.) 

and  two  of  the  cerebellum,  called  crura  cerebelli,  appear  to  run 
to  it     The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  a  part  of  its  superior,  or, 
as  it'lies  obliquely,  posterior,  portion  ;  and  it,  with  its  continuation 
-the  chorda  oblongata,  furnishes  the  anter.or  wall  of  the  fouith 
ventricle.    This  cavity  is  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  runs  ob- 
Houely  from  the  aquaeductus  Sylvii  or  iter  a  tert.o  ad  quartum 
ventriculum,  under  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  processus  ad 
te  tes,  downward,  upon  the  back  of  the  chorda  oblongata,  and 
before  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.    On  the  floor  of 
it,  or,  as  from  the  oblique  position  of  the  parts  we  might  say,  the 
back  of  the  chorda  oblongata,  is  a  groove  which  ends  in  a  tr, 
aneular  depression  called  calamus  scriptonus. 

The  mesocephalon,  thus  appearing  formed  of  prolo ngat.ons- 
two  from  the  cerebrum,  and  two  from  the  cerebellum -is  itself 
«par^y  prolonged  iito  a  .hort  bulbous  chord,  termed  chorda 
ZZIX  which  fies  upon  the  basilar  process  of  die  occ.p.ta 
1  (Cnt  n  q(U  )  On  its  anterior  or  lower  surface  (for  it,  like 
AeL o ZZZ L  obliq»ely»re  seen  fouv  elevations;  *.» 

*ete~„,.V«  *.  tw»  ^"  "^g™£5 

nrr  n  anteriora,  or  anterior  pyramids.  Cut,  p. -311.)  Units  later 
^  are  two  oblong  prominences,  called  corpora  restifom^ 
ffoata  posterior  porL  two  *^£tfg& 
alia  posteriora  or  posterior  pyramids  (Cut,  p.  313.) ^  1 
apparently  prolonged  becomes  the  chorda  spinalis,  which  r 
thPeP  vertebral  canal,  from  the  foramen  oc^  ^^  rf 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  larger  and  smaller  m  various  pa 
seconu  iu  u  bulbous  chorda  oblongata, 

its  course :  smaller  at  first  than       ouioo        ,,iminishes  at  the 
swells  in  the  middle  of  the  cervical  region,  flnd 
end  of  this,  swells  again  at  the  upper 
diminishes  through  the  rest  of  its  course,  till  it  ends 
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a,  a,  Anterior  corpora  py- 
ramidalia    of    the  chorda 
oblongata,  b,  b,  Corpora  oli- 
varia.    c,  c,  Corpora  restifor- 
mia.      d,  Glossopharyn- 
geal nerve.     e,  Pneumono- 
gastric.  f,  Hypo-glossal,  g, 
Accessory  nerve,    h,  Poste- 
rior root  of  the  first  cervical 
pair,  i,  Anterior  root.  The 
posterior  root  in  this,  as  in 
many  subjects,  gives  a  twig, 
tc,   to  the   accessory,  and 
crosses  before  it  to  reach  the 
anterior  root.     In  this  in- 
stance, not  only  is  there  n 
communication  between  the 
accessory  and  the  posterior 
root  of  the  first  pair,  but 
the  accessory  actually  be- 
gins from  a  twig  uniting  the 
posterior  roots  together. 
First  root  of  the  accessory. 
m,  1,  The  first  cervical  pair, 
formed  of  its  anterior  and 
posterior  root.      to,  2,  to 
to,  8,  are  the  successive  cer- 
vical nerves,  with  their  two 
roots,     n,  1,  to  n,  12,  The 
successive  dorsal  ditto,    o,  I, 
to  o,  5,  The  .successive  lum- 
bar,   p,  1,  to  p,  6,  The  suc- 
cessive sacral      q,  q,  q,  q, 
ine  cervical  plexus,  formed 
by  the  eight  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  nerves  ;  and  fur- 
nishing, among  other  nerves, 
r.  The  phrenic,    s,  s,  s,  s, 
Ine    lumbo-sacral  plexus, 
consisting  of    nerves  fur- 
nished by  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves,    t,  The  cer- 
vical  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  chord,    u,  The  lum- 
bar enlargement.     v,  Its 
termination,  where  it  splits 
into   many  nerves,  called 
altogether,  w,  w,  The  cauda 
equina,    x,  The  last  nerve 
of  the  lumbro-sacral  plexus, 
or  sciatic.  —  (Dr.  Manec.) 
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bulbous  extremity.  A  fissure  in  front,  beginning  between  the 
anterior  pyramids,  (Cut,  p.  311.)  divides  it  into  two  lateral  halves. 
Another,  less  deep,  beginning  between  the  posterior  pyramids, 
divides  it  posteriorly-  Thus  it  appears  two  long  chords,  united 
in  their  middle  line  ;  for  at  the  bottom  of  each  fissure  a  layer 
of  white  substance  is  seen,  running  longitudinally  in  the  form  of 
two  bands  at  the  posterior  fissure,  and  consisting  of  transverse 
filaments  at  the  anterior,  as  Gall  first  pointed  out.  Two  faint 
grooves  are  seen  at  each  side,  in  the  cervical  portion;  the  one 
near  the  posterior,  the  other  near  the  anterior,  fissure.  Its  con- 
sistence  is  generally  less  than  that  of  other  nervous  parts.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  white  fibrous  substance;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  is  seen  a  fine  layer  of  grey  pulpy  substance,  very  irregular  m 
shape,— not  solid,  but,  as  Mr.  Mayo  mentions,  really  a  capsule. 


We  will  now  trace  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon. 


of  the 


B,  Right  side  of  the  base  of  the  encephalon.  I,  "^^ungeS 
cerebellum.  The  primitive  band  or  corpus  rcstiforme  e  c  oi  the  cereUeUun  | 
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between  the  facial  nerve,  1  1,  and  the  acoustic  nerve,  9.  The  trigeminus  or  fifth 
is  still  covered  entirely  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  cerebellum.  The  olivary 
ganglion,  a,  is  prolonged  below  the  transverse  fibres  6  of  the  cerebellum  ;  one 
part  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed  to  show  the  continu- 
ation of  the  pyramidal  band  1,  c,  c,  which  begins  to  diverge  and  be  reinforced. 
Outside  the  optic  nerve  q,  t,  v  is  seen  the  expansion  of  the  nervous  bands,  in  the 
inferior  convolutions  w,  w,  iv  of  the  middle  lobe  26,  27. 

A.  Left  side  of  the  base.    A  verticle  cut  of  the  cerebellum,  directed  through 
the  entrance  of  its  original  bundle  ee,  and  through  the  middle  of  its  ganglion  s, 
in  the  direction  92,  28,  B,  to  show  the  reinforcement  of  the  original  bundle  in 
the  ganglion,  and  the  ramifications  and  subdivisions  of  the  nervous  chords.  All 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  which  cover  the  trigeminus  k,  i,  and 
the  prolongation  /  of  the  pyramidal  bundle  1,  c,  c,  are  removed.    The 'pro- 
longation of  the  olivary  ganglions  a,  a  is  still  covered  by  the  transverse  fibres 
The  optic  nerve  is  removed  from  the  great  fibrous  bundle  g,  and  cut  at  v  q 
The  pyramidal  bundle  is  seen  prolonged  from  the  decussation  1,  to  the  trans- 
verse interlacement  35,  below  the  optic  nerves.     The  grey  mass  17  has  been 
removed  by  scraping,  to  show  the  two  cords  of  the  mammillary  bodies  16,  16  -  the 
one  y,  towards  the  transverse  interlacement  35,  the  other,  7,  towards  the  common 
mass  of  communication  or  fornix.    The  nervous  fibres  which  spread  out  in  the 
convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  contribute  to  its  functions,  are  cut  at  h  h  h 
between  35  and  37,  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  commissure ;  and  the  middle 
lobe  is  entirely  removed.     The  mass  of  grey  substance  of  the  great  superior 
ganglion  of  die  brain,  and  a  part  of  the  convolutions  situated  below  the  great 
fissure,  between  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes,  are  cut  in  the  same  direction 
W  e  thus  see  how  this  great  mass  is  divided  by  the  nervous  bundles  S  into  an 
inner  part  I,  and  an  outer  part,  L  L  ;  how  the  finest  fibres  are  implanted  in  the 
grey  substance;    how  the  convolutions  40,  41  are  formed  by  the  posterior 
chords  of  the  great  fibrous  bundle  or  crts  placed  before  \q,  and  what  are  the 
depth  and  length  of  the  great  fissure  39,  39  between  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes.    Ly  the  removal  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  posterior  edge  of  the  great 
cerebra   cavity  N  N  becomes  visible.    This  cavity  is  prolonged  inwards^nd 
forwards  below  the  great  fibrous  bundle  or  cms  /.     Between^  40  and  vii.  are 
seen  he  convolutions  situated  above  the  fissura  Sylvii  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes.    The  anterior  lobe  is  but  slightly  cut. 

21    Internal  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve.     18.  Its  external  root.    23.  Its  bulb 
.  "-0,  26.  Anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.     27.  Its  middle  lobe.     28.  Its  pos 
TZ         -t  *  A    °PtiC  ne'Ve-    32-  D<~ion  °f  'he  optic  nerves     v.  Oplc 
the  lfr        •CUSSat'°;ll   33'  T™™*™  interlacement  of  the  upper  edge  of 
he  great  commissure  of  the  cerebellum.    34,  34.  Transverse  interlacement  of 

iffSSSXb^  ^""l  -^^--ent  of  the  nervous  Sles 

ga£lion  38  38  ^  VsTT  lntPer]aCement  °f  the  ^  superior  cerebral 
filament  ??'  vlV  Sltuat\or\  of**  tlssue  °f  the  two  orders  of  nervous 
Srior  par  of  t  h  &  P°nS  Var°Hi-    91'  Central  fi«ure  of  the 

-  (Gall.)  P       Ch°rd-    6I>  Anterior  commissure  of  the  cerebrum. 

According  to  Gall  c,  many  primitive  bundles  of  nervous  fibres 
give  origin  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  corpora  pyramidalia,  bands  proceeding  immediately  from 
he  corpora  ohvana,  longitudinal  bands  which  contribute  to  form 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  many  others  concealed  in  the  chorda 
j'Wongata,  to  the  cerebrum  ;  the  corpora  restiformia  to  the  cere- 

The  bunds  arising  from  the  anterior  pyramids  are  the  only  ones 

1  1.  c.  vol.  i.  270.  sqq. 
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which  decussate  ;  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum 
and  spinal  chord,  being  united  by  commissures.  MM.  Magend.e 
and  Desmoulins,  just  as  Prochaska,  Barthez,  Sabatier,  Boyer, 
Dumas,  Bichat,  and  Chaussier  did  before  them,  deny  the  decus- 
sation- but  it  was  known  of  old,  as  Gall  remarks  in  his .demon- 
stration of  it,  and  cannot  be  disputed.    The  following,  from  Mr. 

Vii 

a,  Corpora  olivaria;  b,  Corpora  pyra- 
midalia,  seen  to  discussate  at  their  low- 
est part,  where  are  three  sets  of  ascend- 
ing fibres  on  each  half  — one  turning 
from  behind  c,  the  corpora  restifornna, 
another  running  straight,  and  the  third 
decussating.  This  writer,  however, 
speaks  of  them  not  as  ascending,  but 
descending. 


Mayo,  shows  it  well.    This  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule  ob- 
served in  every  other  part  of  the  cranial  nervous  organs,  except 
the  optic  nerves  and  the  fibres  which  run  from  the  genital,  to 
the  cerebellum,  of  the  nervous  fibres,  destined  to  each  side  of 
h   body,  running  on  the  same  side  of  the  brain  ;  and  we  hence 
explain  why  injuries  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  causmg  paralysis 
gen  rally  influence  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  *  Thj ,  spinal 
chord  has  no  decussation,  whence  injur.es  of  one  side  of  it  n 
flue.ee  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body.    Decussation  has  not 
LeTtocove^d  in  the  cerebellum ,  and  vivisectors  say  that  an 
iniury  of  a  cerebellic  hemisphere  affects  the  same  side  ;  but  Gall 
found  that  extirpation  of  a  testicle  caused  the  opposite  lobe  of 

trip  cerebellum  to  shrink. e 

After  their  decussation,  the  bands  of  the  anterior  corpora  Py- 
Jndaua  aUnd  on  the  a.tekior  part  of  the  chorda  oblonga  a 
,Z led  by  Gal  the  grand  renjlement),  enlarging  as  they  proceed. 
A  soon  as  they  entfr  among  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  rneso- 
Ion  called  by  Gall  the  great  commissure  of  the  cerebeUum, 
^  v  d  -  ly  bundles!  which  are  imbedded  in  a  large 
quan^y  of  pulpy  substance,  from  which  proceed  many  fibres 

-  I  have  never  known  an  exception  to  this ,  ^^^^ 

Br.^re^ 

Phrtnologiehumaine  et  cowrie,  par  J.  V'mont,  M.U. 
atlas  of  120  plates.     Paris,  1832-5.  vol.  ...  p.  233. 
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joining  and  augmenting  them  while  passing  through  this  ganglion, 
for  such  it  really  is  ;  so  that  they  come  out  increased  enough 
to  constitute,  on  the  anterior  and  outer  part,  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  crura  cerebri,  or,  as  Gall  terms  them,  the  great  fibrous  bundles 
of  the  hemispheres.    They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  sub- 
stance, and  enlarge  the  most  at  their  superior  extremity,  where 
the  optic  nerve  turns  round  them.    Their  filaments  and  bundles 
leave  the  great  fibrous  mass  at  the  anterior  or  outer  side  of  the 
opt.c  nerve,  and,  diverging  more  and  more,  form  the  lower 
anterior,  and  outer  convolutions  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes! 
which,  with  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  crura  and  gan*- 
ghon  m  the  mesencephalon,  are  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
pyramids.  (Cut,  p.  311.) 

The  corpora  olivaria  are  true  ganglia.  A  large  bundle  pro- 
ceeds from  each,  and  ascends  with  the  posterior  bundles  of  the 
cnorda  oblongata  among  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  meso- 
cephalon  like  the  bundles  of  the  pyramids,  but  acquiring  fewer 
additional  fibres  than  these  from  among  the  pulpy  matter.  On 
leaving  the  mesocephalon,  they  form  the  posterior  and  inner 
par  of  the  crura  cerebri.  They  acquire  their  greatest  increase 
on  entering  the  crura,  on  account'  of  the  large  quantity  of  pulpy 
substance  which  is  there,  called  locus  nigcr,  which,  with  the  fibres 
U  produces,  forms  the  two  thalami  optici,  that  are  here  pretty 
firm  ganglia  and  are  called  the  great  inferior  cerebral  ganglia  by 
ball     The  bundles,  on  leaving  the  superior  part  of  these  ganglia 

« 2  I  m:  fibr6S  a"d  *«  traverse  tw*o  otr 

angl.a- the  corpora  striata,  called  by  Gall  the  external  masses 

It  !*  ™  SUlStCT  °ftke  Zreat  SUPerior  cer^al  ganglion.  Here 
heVolT  ?f  ^  mraSG>  SUffident  t0  Cnable  t0  f-m 

Hor  and     ■ ,      ,S  .and       thB  SUperi°r  co-o^tions  of  the  an- 

^Lwe8edelb7S  °f        brai"  (Cut'  P-312-)  ^  ^yled  by  Gall 
w °r  aPPai'atUS  °f  f0rraati0n'    But  those  of 
*e  *tZ lb C  U        ^  by  tranSV6rSe  fibreS  0r  commissures, 
"he  Jeat   Y        convcrS™S  or  entering  fibres,   The  mesolobe  is 

,phef  rTrnrSSUre  °f       SUpen'0r  C°11V °lutions  of  the  hexni, 

I  wh  't  ■ on: of the  anterior  lobes  ^ted 

»nteriorpor  ionoft  thf.a"teHOr  «*»  *  the  mesolobe, -by  the 
°««  the  an  1"       '    ^  ™  co,lsitod  to  bend  down  and  thus 
ante., or  extremity  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  afterwards 
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forming  their  floor  by  running  on  backwards,  just  as  before  bend- 
ing down  it  had  formed  their  ceiling.    This  pretended  anterior 
fold  is  consequently  termed  by  Gall  the  mass  jf  the  union  of 
the  inferior  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes,    xhe  fornix  is  the 
commissure  of  the  posterior  convolutions  of  the  middle  and  of  al 
of  the  posterior  lobe,  and  is  called  by  Gall  the  mass  of  the  general 
communication  of  the  brain.    The  lyre  is  the  assemblage  f  the 
filaments  of  union  in  the  fornix.    The  pretended  posterior  fold 
of  the  mesolobe  is  the  commissure  of  the  posterior  internal  con- 
volutions  of  the  middle  lobe.    The  anterior  convolutions  of  the 
middle  lobe,  and  some  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  fissu  ie 
of  Sylvius,  called  by  Gall  the  great  fissure  between  the  anterior  and 
Ziddle lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  give  rise,  by  their  union,  to  what  is 
1 ,1ed  the  dLior  commissure  of  the  lateral 
Gall  the  union  of  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe.  The 
po^eL  comJsure  of  the  lateral  ventricles  cannot  be graced  to 
L  convolutions,  but  only  just  into  the  thalami  optic  and 
therefore  named  by  Gall  the  posterior  commissure  . 
inferior  cerebral  ganglion.    The  middle  commissure,  f    t he  earne 
reason,  and  on  account  of  its  softness  is  cal  ed  by -  h.n Uke  sojt 
union  of  the  great  inferior  cerebral  ganglion     (Cu  ,  p.  3 L J-  «g 
V«ch  of  these  points  of  union  is  proportionate  to  the  parts  wnicn 
H  unites.    GaU  considers  the  origin  of  the  converging  fibres  to 
be  in  the  superficial  pulpy  substance.  i 
The  converging  fibres  of  all  these  commissures  a fter  hnin g jh « 
interior  of  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  or  great  cavities  of 'the  «Wj 
brum   is  Gall  styles  them,  while  ho  terms  the  third  ventricle  the* 
^bl^thelreat  inferior  cerebral  ganglia,  interlace  with  th 
diverging  fibres,  and  thus  form  a  true  tissue.    (Cut,  p.  313. 
*'*  <ffi  38  39.-  P-  316.  No.  33,  34.  36,  37.) 
35The'  digging"  fibres  are  then  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 

^"SZ  are  opened,  and  their  walls  gently  expand* 
Z  tt  hand,  or  if  fluids  collect  in  them  as  in  W«j 
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convolution  cut  transversely,  it  opens  this  from  its  base  to  its 
summit  f 


A  convolution.  The  centre  («)  of  the  white 
substance  is  seen  opened  by  the  impulse  of  air. 


Many  fibres,  especially  those  at  the  sides,  are  short ;  while 
others  are  longer,  and  this  the  more  central  they  are.  Hence 
the  prolongations  and  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum— 
or,  in  other  words,  the  convolutions.  The  parts  most  developed 
have  the  fewest  convolutions  ;  and,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  brain, 
the  surface  is  also  more  regular  and  smooth,  the  shorter  fibres 
approaching  in  length  to  the  longer.  The  convolutions  are  sel- 
dom  qu.te  vertical,  and  their  white  substance  is  thicker  at  their 
lower  parts,  since  there  both  the  shorter  and  the  longer  fibSs 

*~^Z  ^  C°Vered  b^»-'--  Pulpy  substance  at 

coSnVto  a/.  thThCerebeI1Um  "  "       C°r?0m  - 
cerebellum,  penetrate  to  a  mass  of  grey  substance  of  * 
'  ^e.hat  rhomboidal  form  and  with  serrated  eJges,  wh     e  i  is 
;  ^yled  corpus  rhonooideutn  or  dentatum.    It  is  considered  by  Ga]l 

»bo  maintained  that  the  brain  was  destroyed  in  L  T  1     '  Were 

examined  he  b   in  a'd  '     7  ^  1  °f  his  He 

*■%  and  the  oZZZoZeZ  ^  *  *»  °*  the  C°™> fa* 

Dr.  SpurzheiJi  f     ^  d.stendmg  fluid  in  hydrocephalus.    Mr.  Chencvix 

•i  Z  tan  XT  0CCaSi°f  diSC°Very  <*  J°->  His'articli  o  " 
ob^nately  spoke  of  ih^  al°ne'  GaU  Pr0Ved  that  *ose,  who  still 

Sfc  in  l809,  Zen  jZZ  7S      ,  kyerS-  1  reC0UeCt  thati»  EdiS 

of  the  .^rSd^rzr his — °f  - 

-"Vs.,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  sqo. 
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as  intended  to  increase  the  formative  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  and 
therefore  he  terms  it  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum.   (Cut,  p.  311. 
No  7*  •  P  312.  No.9.)   One  of  the  principal  bands  wh.ch  proceed 
from  this 'advances  towards  the  median  line,  and  with  its  fellow 
becomes  a  long  rounded  eminence,  or  ridge,  rising  from  before 
backwards,  and  usually  called  the  vermiform  process,  but  by ^Gal 
ihe  fundamental  part  of  the  cerebellum.,  because  it  is  always  found 
in  animals  which  have  a  cerebellum.  (Cut,  p.  313  No.  8.)  The 
other  bands  from  the  ganglion  proceed  upwards,  downwards, 
backwards,  and  outwards,  disposed  in  thin  honzontal  layers ; 
"hose  which  are  nearest  the  middle  being  the  longest,  and  thos 
nearest  the  spot  where  the  original  bundles  enter  the  ganglia  the 
shortest.    Their  extremity  distant  from  the  middle  „ .  cove  ed 
v  th  cineritious  pulpy  substance.    A  vertical  cut  exhibits  the 
h  e  1  Jers  as  branches  and  twigs,  each  being  surrounded  y 
cineritious  substance;  the  twigs  so  surrounded  resemble  leaflets, 
and  the  whole  is  known  by  the  name  of  arbor  vit*.  (Cut,  p.  312, 


313.  316.)  curoa   tlipre  are,  as  in  the  cerebrum, 

Besides  these  diverging  fibres,  there  are,  as 
converging  fibres,  having  no  .immediate  connection  w.th  the  pri- 
mitive "bundle,  with  the  chorda  oblongata  or  with  *e*»£». 
These  arise  from  the  pulpy  substance,  and  proceed  in  difte.ent 
d  iol  among  the" diverging  fibres  towards  the  external  an- 
terior cart  where  those  from  each  side,  under  the  name  of  crura 
re^e1!!!  unite  together  and  form  the  mesocepl.alon  or ,mor 

properly,  the  large  commissure  ^  ^7Cerebe^m.  /^^e 
LAo,  D  an  No.9.;  p- 313.  No.  27.;  p- 316.6.)   lne  size  oi 

Z  L  to  dire"  pro^I  .0  «.  si.e  of  .he  >™%?J£ 
rerebellum  iust  as  the  corpus  restiforme,  ganglion,  and  cerebei 
lum   are  allproportionate'to  each  other.    Another  cerebe 
commissure  exists  at  the  vermiform  process,  by  ™T  fd  ;n! 
soft  delicate  layers  of  transverse  fibres  of  its  superior  and I  m 
T         L     A  laver  of  fibres,  under  the  name,  according  to 
Mo  "  ferit  Sully  veil,  or  commonly  of  valve  of  Vjeus- 
fens'  and  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes, 

or  mass  of  connection  between  the  primitive  Pa  'jfJ^l\^ 

and  the  corpora  auadrigemma,  establishes  a 

the  cerebellum  and  the  corpora  ^S™™& ;  J"? ^  comrais- 

termed  by  Reil  the  superior  medullary  veil  establ.  l  e  a 

sure  between  the  lower  portion  of  the  chorda 

miform  process  and  the  posterior  pyramida  bodies  rft 

oblonga  a.  (Cut,  p.  313.)    The  fourth  ventricle  is  a  mere  P 
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between  the  chorda  oblongata  and  the  cerebellum.  (Cut,  p.  313 
No.  8,  9,  10.)  Gall  terms  it  the  space  placed  before  the  funda' 
mental  part  of  the  cerebellum,  just  as  he  terms  the  third  ventricle 
the  space  between  the  great  inferior  cerebral  ganglions  ;  and  the 
lateral  ventricles  he  styles  the  great  cavities  of  the  cerebrum 
Dr.  xAIacartney  has  lately  declared  that  the  sides  of  the  ence' 
phal.c  cavities  are  so  closely  applied  to  each  other  that  no  cavity 
really  ex.sts ;  so  that  there  is  merely  an  extension  of  internal 
surface.11 

The  encephalon  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  body  by 
the  spinal  chord  and  other  chords  termed  nerves.    These  appear 
I  proceeding  from  its  base  and  from  the  spinal  chord.    If  we  in- 
spect the  base  of  the  brain  (see  Cut,  p.  304.),  we  observe,  besides 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  with  their  lobes,  the  mesocephalon 
and  chorda  oblongata,  the  corpora  albicantia,  pons  Tarini  tuber 
cinereum,  infundibulum,  and  pituitary  gland -the  four  latter  of 
which  are,  hke  the  parts  in  the  ventricles,  most  absurdly  named, 
and  the  five  latter  of  which  are  masses  of  pulpy  substance- eleven 
pairs  ot  nerves  :-  the  glossopharyngeal,  for  taste  only;  the  olfac- 
tory ^  smell  only;  optic,  for  sight  only;  acoustic,  for  heafin. 
only;  three  conveying  volition  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye  the 
common  motors,  trochlear  or  pathetic  or  internal  motor,  and  ab- 
ducen  or  external  motor }  the  lingual,  conveying  volition  to  the 

Ztlli  V°n8le;  thefaCial>  C°nVe^  voIiti-  to  some 
mu.de.  of  the  face ;  the  vagum,  or,  according  to  Chaussier,  pneu- 

mo.gast„c,  but  correctly  pneu mono-gastricK  -  a  pair  of  sense 

and  motion,  communicating  between  the  lungs,  larynx,  trachea 

:LTa  *  f c"  a:d  the  brain ;  and  the 

double,  and  furnishes  many  nerves  giving  common  sensibility  to 
^  larg6'  Md  C0DV^S  the  ™  *  the  muscles 

'  sZ^  ^  Tkird  Meeting  °fthe  Sedation,  p.  453. 

c  of  the  first,  us  ast  syllable  being  generally  made  to  end  in  0.  The  gem- 
^i ^STST'; and  ? dativc  Sce  my  p<*eron  the  ^edi- 
^^SE*^T!?^" 19th voL ofthe 

^t;rTu^tlf3g,r°"ph7ngcai;  th°'irst;  sec°n  d;  p^o-oi,isof 

!«"«h;  the  ri ,      J'::    :HlCti£'  ;l"dsixt^  Ponio  dura  ofthe 

'o  fifth '    Z-  g     '•     W  CH  tbfl  S'osso-Pha>-yngoal  was  considered  a  part  •  J* 
«*,or  mixed  pai,  as  Gall  caUed  .t  from  mtaSSStof 
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The  olfactory,  optic,  and  common  and  internal  motors  of  the 
eve   arise  from  the  cerebrum  or  mesocephalon ;  the  rest  trora 
the 'chorda  oblongata.    From  the  chorda  spinalis,  thirty-one  pans 
of  nerves,  double  in  substance  and  function,  like  the  trigem.num, 
proceed  on  each  side,  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  root;- 
St  pairs  in  the  neck  -  the  first  above  the  first  cemcal  ver 
ebra,  the  last  below  the  last  cervical  vertebra ;  twelve  m  the 
back  -  and  five  in  the  loins,  -  the  last  below  the  last  lumbar •verte- 
bra '  The  anterior  root  of  these  double  nerves  is  smaller  than  the 
posterior,  and  each  begins  by  many  filaments,  which  unOe  » 
their  passage  out.    The  posterior  root  forms  a  ganglion,  and  the 
nerve  externally  to  this  unites  with  the  anterior  nerve. 

The  five  pairs  of  the  lumbar  portion,  proceed  enclosed  n  mem- 
brane   together  with  five  or  six  other  pairs,  from  the  bulbous 

extremity  of  the  chord,  and  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the 
extremity  o  }g  thfi  cWfl 

:  uf.     U^a  b  a„°cl,  of  tf/trigeminon,    Man,  nerves 
„mth  vnth  the  lingua  j  pieces:  and 

unite  to  separate  again,  fo'"""«"  ^  dilfere„t  in 

the  rn.»g j»  ^f  ™^:™  o/serve  nodn.es  of 
number.  (Cut,  p.  din.)    ^  sometimes  more  than  one 

various  shapes,  called  i^M'™\™™™hBt  Gall  applies 
ner^ha^the^.^-  J  ^s  substance  also  inthe 

"  Uhem  and  linl  them  to  be  aggregations  of  solid  c,ta- 
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thin  transverse  section  of  a  branch  of  a  ganglionic  nerve  ex- 


Slice  of  a  branch  of  a  ganglionic  nerve.  — (M.  Raspail.) 
hibits  a  single  chord ;  but  a  similar  section  of  the  median  of  the 
arm  exhibits  several,  every  chord  having  its  own  membrane,  as 


Slice  of  the  median  nerve  of  the  arm  : 
the  cut  ends  of  the  fibrils  are  seen,  with 
the  covering  of  every  bundle,  and  of  the 
whole.  The  single  spot  represents  a 
blood-vessel.  _(M.  Raspail.) 


well  as  the  whole  one  in  common ;  and  their  number  is  neater 
the  further  from  the  head  the  examination  is  made. 

A  longitudinal  view  presented  the  filaments  with  a  granulated 
appearance,  like  the  orifices  of  tubes;  but  this  was  probably  the 
effect  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  it  occurred  when  other 
extures  were  examined  in  the  same  way.  (See  first  cut  over- 
leap Lach  cylinder  of  a  human  nerve  is  said  by  M.  Raspail  to 
be  about  -00787  of  an  inch  in  diameter.™ 

Though  the  fibres  are  parallel,  their  filaments  continually  unite 
so  that  a  nerve  appears  more  or  less  reticular. 

A  plexus  is  the  same  arrangement  on  a  large  scaled 

Ganglions  consist,  like  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord,  and 

of  LPr0fCSS0^  EhrcnbcrS  says  tl,at  the  factory  and  optic  nerves.and  the  branches 
e  sympathetlC)  are  entirely  composed  of  granulated  or  knotted  fibres  ;  while 

contin1,°n,m0ll0<Maml  11,6  rL'gUlar  Spinal  "erves  are  cylindrical  and  tubular,  and 
com.nuat.ons  of  knotted  fibres  of  the  brain  now  become  cylindrical. 

the  ,ubr:JnaCaT,,TrtS'  in',eed'  tlmt  in  a"  p,eXUSeS  a  ComPlete  mi»gling  of 

^ f  I; ?       .the,  nt'rVCS  takcS  "d  ^         -  1-  k  a  Igling 

roots  of  the  spmal  nerves  with  the  spinal  chord.    (1.  c.  p.  451.) 

7.  4- 
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Longitudinal  vfcw  of  the  fibrils  of  a  nerve.  -(M.  Raspail.) 
the  swellings  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  called  also 
La"  Jb!  of  white  fibrous  substance,  and  of  a  pulpy,  greysh  ed , 
S  o  whitish  substance  in  which  this  is  plunged  and  from ^wluch 
it  is  easily  distinguished.  The  white  filaments  anastomose  and 
^IrLe^r  mingle  most  ^^^l^^l 
those  of  nerves,  within  them  and  P  ions 

a  ganglion  like  the  median  nerve,  only  that  the  Bepaw  v 
half  enclose  each  other. 


Slice  of  a  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve.  The  nervous  trunks 
are  only  half  enclosed  in  each  other, 
but  all  in  a  common  covering.  1" 
black  spots  represent  blood-vessels. 
—  (M.  Raspail.) 
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Besides  the  ganglia  of  the  encephalon  and  of  encephalic  and 
spinal  nerves  at  their  origin,  there  are,  on  each  side,  several 
ganglia  in  the  head ;— the  ophthalmic  or  lenticular,  the  sphenopa- 
latine or  Meckel's,  and  the  cavernous,  the  otic,  and  sub-maxillary ; 
there  are  three  cervical ;  twelve  dorsal ;  five  lumbar ;  and  five 
or  six  sacral ;  one  at  the  heart,  called  cardiac  ;  and  two  in  the 
abdomen,  called  semilunar.     Branches  connect  them  with  the 
encephalic  and  spinal  nerves.  Single  branches  run  longitudinally 
between  them  all,  connecting  their  whole  series ;  and  the  lines 
unite  in  a  single  ganglion  on  the  os  coccygis.    Old  anatomists 
gave  the  whole  the  name  of  sympathetic  or  intercostal  nerve, 
and  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the  encephalo-spinal  nerves.  °  The 
ganglionic  nerves  are  less  firm  than  the  encephalo-spinal,  and  of 
a  less  clear  white. 

We  must  not  forget  that  every  part  of  the  nervous  system 
throughout  the  body  is  directly  connected  with  others,  and  in- 
directly with  all  the  rest,  just  as  is  every  blood-vessel  in  regard 
to  its  system. 

Nerves  subdivide  and  soften  till  they  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  optic,  which  expands  into  a  membrane  called  retina 
and  of  the  coalition  of  nerves.    The  diameters  of  branches  are 
said  usually  to  exceed  that  of  a  trunk. 

I  have  used  the  words  prolongations,  arise,  &c,  but  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  ocular  description  ;  since  Gall  has  shown  that  the 
nerves  and  spinal  chord  do  not  arise  from  the  brain,  but  only 
communicate  with  it ;  nor  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  spinal  chord  • 
for  when  the  brain  is  absent,  the  foetus  may  equally  possess  ence- 
phalic nerves  and  spinal  chord  p;  and,  when  the  chord  is  absent, 
the  icetus  may  equally  possess  spinal  nerves;  and  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  and  the  brain  and  encephalic  nerves,  are  in  no'  pro- 
portion to  each  other  in  the  various  species  of  the  animal  kingdom 
nor  the  spinal  nerves  to  the  spinal  chord,  nor  does  the  latter" 
diminish  as  the  nerves  go  off. 

The  idea  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain  is  as  un- 
founded as  that  of  the  arteries  proceeding  from  the  heart,  or  one 
portion  of  an  extremity  from  another.    Foetuses  are  seen  with  an 
tttenal  system,  and  no  heart;  others  born  with  no  arms,  but 
"  Writers  say  cerebrospinal.    But,  if  cerebrum  is  not  allowed  its  classical 

5  Ga     t  \      ll;rm77CCrebr°-SPi-1  »»*  ^  replaced  by  encephalo-spinal. 

Cord, ,  1         1  r  A    ,  T  *  8V°-  V0L  1  SeCt        For  sP"lal  »«ves  without 
see  nut.  dc  I  Acad,  dvs  Sciences,  1716,  p.  42. 
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fingers  at  the  shoulders.  Independently  of  contrary  arguments, 
we°may  demand  proofs  of  the  opinion  :  none  are  given ;  and  it 
has,  no  doubt,  been  derived  from  the  shooting  of  vegetables. 
Gall's  opinion  is  now  universal.  Yet,  when  he  wrote,  he  found 
no  recent  modern  writer  doubt  that  the  spinal  chord  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  encephalon.q 

When  I  published  my  last  edition,  Gall's  anatomy  was  so  little 
known,  and  his  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  by  tracing  its  con- 
stituent parts  so  disregarded,  that  I  felt  it  right  to  express  my 
wonder,  as  one  of  his  disciples,  M.  Barbeguiere,  did  thirty  years 
ago  in  Berlinr,  that,  while  students  were  not  instructed  to  dissect 
limbs  and  trunks  by  slices,  as  we  cut  brawn,  they  should  be  taught 
no  other  mode  of  examining  the  brain,  and  thus  be  left  in  igno- 
rance of  its  true  structure.  But  now  his  anatomical  discoveries 
are  referred  to  in  every  good  book  upon  anatomy  ;  and  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Dr.  Cloquet's  Manuel  d'  Anatomie  descriptive, 
and  the  excellent  Elements  of  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Quain  ;  and  Ins 
mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  is  taught  in  all  the  best  schools.* 

,  «<  This  was  the  opinion  of  MM.  Sabatier,  Portal,  Chaussier,  Boyer,  Cuvier 
Uri  Dumas  Acke.man,  Walter,  &c."  {Anat.  at  Physiol,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
i  s  as  ofT ancilts  and  of  other  moderns,  except  Bartholin  and  Vieussens ; 
•Thom  the  former  began  to  doubt,  and  the  latter,  indeed,  expressed  h.mselS 
I  S  bu fSTin  S.  descriptions  and  figures  Vieussens  still  represented 
cleciaeniy,  uu  inconsistency  commuted  by  Soem- 

the  brain  as  the  chord  as  self-existent,  declares  it  is 

merrine,  who,  while  he  regards  uie  bp.im  .,,,„,  Tjaiipr 

S  continued  to  regard  it  as  a  prolongation  of  the  encephalon  The  French 
conquers  gave"  way  ;  but  Ackerman  and  Walter  pers.sted!    (I.  e.  vol.  , 

"■^aonOela  Doctrine  deGcatsurle  Cermet  Is  ^  par  Dr  C  H  E 
tv   h  te.  traduit  de  la  seconde  edition  de  l'AUemand,  par  G.  iiarbegmer 
Slf 1806     « Is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  pretend  to  demonstrate  the  bra* 
accuracy  by  destroying  *™  f^  eriments  of  M.  Fleurens, 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  he  had  prevouy  Napoleon's  feelings)  in. 

favourable  to  f^^^J^^JS^LZl  discoveries  to  the 
report  presented  by  h.m»djj«  ^  ^  ,  which  wiU  always  be 

^  rr^E'pi*  -i  -Jard  state  of  the  arnica,  and 
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There  are  great  varieties  in  the  absolute  and  relative  amount 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  nervous  system.    But  the  brain  of 


physiological  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  at  that  time,  and  how  much 
science  owes  me  in  this  respect."    {Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  t.  vi.  p.  318.) 
Even  in  this  report,  Cuvier  had  been  obliged  to  confess  that  « the  most  accredited 
method  of  the  schools,  and  that  usually  recommended  in  books  of  anatomy, 
is  to  take  away  successive  slices  of  the  brain,  and  observe  the  appearances 
offered  by  each.    This  is  the  easiest  in  practice  for  demonstration,  but  it  is 
the  most  difficult  for  the  imagination.    The  true  relation  of  parts,  which  are 
always  seen  cut  across,  escape  not  only  the  pupil,  but  the  master  himself."  Yet, 
rather  than  give  Gall  the  due  credit  of  unfolding  the  brain  from  the  chorda  ob- 
longata, the  Committee  of  the  Institute  pretended  that  Varolius  and  Vieussens 
had,  two  centuries  before,  done  the  same  thing;  whereas  Vieussens  dissected  the 
brain  from  the  centrum  ovale,  and  he  is  declared  by  the  Committee  to  have 
practised  the  same  mode  of  dissection  that  Varolius  employed.    Varolius,  on 
the  contrary,  began  his  dissection  at  the  base,  yet  not  in  order  to  trace  the  parts 
from  the  base,  through  the  brain,  but  simply,  he  says,  because  the  brain  com- 
pressed the  several  organs  at  the  base,  against  the  skull,  especially  in  the  dead 
body,  and  rendered  the  ordinary  mode  of  dissecting  from  above  inconvenient. 
He  had  so  false  an  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  that  he  conceived  the  crura 
cerebri  and  cerebelli  were  shoots  from  the  respective  parts,  and  produced  the 
spinal  chord:  while,  however,  he  also  declares  the  spinal  chord  to  be  formed 
from  the  cerebrum,  between  the  hemispheres  and  the  pons  !    In  truth,  our  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Willis,  who  lived  a  century  and  a  half  ago  {Cerebri  Anatome),  was 
the  first  who  objected  to  slicing,  and  dissected  the  brain  from  the  base :  but  by 
base  he  understood  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami ;  and  from  these  he  both 
ascended  and  descended  to  the  chorda  oblongata.     {Rapport  des  Commhsaires  de 
l  Inslitut  de  France,  in  Gall's  Recherches  sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux  en  gdntral  et 
tur  le  Cerveau  en  parliculier. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  we  shall  see  viewed  the  whole  doctrines  of  Gall 
"anatomical,  physiological,  and  physiognomical,"  as  a  piece  of  thorough  quack' 
ery  from  beginning  to  end,  in  June,  1S15,  did  him  justice,  like  Cuvier,  lately  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  but  without  the  generosity  of  mentioning  his  name 
(Wo.  xc.v.  1828.)  «  Even  within  our  own  time,"  it  now  says,  «  although  many 
great  anatomists  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  dissecting  the  brain 
tn.s  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of  teachers  in  a  manner 
jpch,  however  invariable,  was  assuredly  not  particularly  useful.  It  was  so  me. 
cnamcally  cut  down  upon,  as  to  constitute  a  ^ort  of  exhibition  worth  nothing.  The 
teacher  and  the  pupil  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  former 

oJStil0  r"10^  ,T'7  IaUL'r  S0°"  SaVC  UP       P8inful  attCmPl  t0  draw  ^  ^nd 
when  he  11  l™  "f*  *  W'M'       <lisP0Scd  °ftlle  difficulty  as  he  best  could, 
J    1C  h  d  '°KrenJer  »  accou»'  of  what  he  hadjseen.   Up  to  this  day,  our  me 

pea.ee      f       ,        ,  °f  anatomical  ^>  which,  although  often  re- 

P'ated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity  or  absurdity.    Here  an  oval  space  of 
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an  adult,  probably  between  20  and  60  years  of  age',  is  said 
to  weigh,  on  the  average,  between  40  and  50  ounces;  the 

white  colour,  and  there  a  line  of  grey,  or  one  of  red,  were  displayed  :  here  a 
cineritious,  there  a  medullary,  mass  :  here  a  fraction  white  without,  grey  within ; 
there  a  fraction  white  within,  and  grey  without :  here  a  gland  pituitary,  there  a 
gland  like  grains  of  sand:  here  a  ventricle,  and  there  a  cul  de  sac  with  endless 
fibres,  and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks  with  appellations  no  less  fanciful 
than  devoid  of  meaning."  These  are  just  Gall's  views,  for  which  he  was  loaded 
with  opprobrium.    Anat.  et  Physiol.,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  sq.  285. 

Loder,  who  not  only  had  attended  Gall's  lectures  at  Halle,  but  dissected  nine 
human  and  thirteen  brute  brains  with  him,  adds,  after  specifying  Gall's  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  "  These  discoveries  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  immortalise 
Gall's  name  :  they  are  the  most  important  which  have  been  made  in  anatomy 
since  the  discovery  of  the  absorbents.  The  discovery  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
brain  is  admirable."  "  I  am  ashamed  and  indignant  with  myself  for  having, 
with  others,  been  slicing  hundreds  of  brains,  like  cheese  :  I  never  perceived  the 
forest  for  the  multitude  of  the  trees."  "  I  say,  with  Reil,  that  I  have  found  more 
than  I  thought  one  man  could  discover  in  the  course  of  his  life."  * 

"  Reil,"  said  Professor  Bischoff,  above  thirty  years  ago,  "  who,  as  a  profound 
anatomist  and  judicious  physiologist,  requires  not  my  praise,  rising  superior  to  all 
the  littleness  of  vanity,  has  declared  that  he  found  more  in  Gall's  dissections  of 
the  brain  than  he  thought  any  man  could  have  discovered  in  his  whole  life."  Ex- 
position, just  quoted,  p.  xxvi. 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  Reil  on  what  Mr.  Mayo  calls  Gall's  "  popular  and 
showy  anatomy,"  dependent  for  its  correctness,  when  it  is  correct,  "  rather  to 
bold  and  fortunate  conjecture,  than  to  cautious  and  philosophical  research;" 
amounting  to  "  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  views  of  Willis,"  and  desti- 
tute of  the  force  of  "  demonstration  which  belongs  to  the  researches  of"  Reil  — 
their  "  rival."    Gall,  so  far  from  regarding  Reil  as  a  rival,  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

 «  With  what  readiness  would  the  nervous  system,  this  noble  part  of  anatomy 

and  physiology,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  so  long  made  such  small  progress, 
have  been  restored  to  its  dignity,  if,  in  every  country,  men  like  Reil,  animated 
with  the  love  of  truth,  and  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  profound  observation,  had  fol- 
lowed his  example!  We  are  proud  that  the  discoveries  made  by  this  able 
naturalist  in  the  cerebellum,  by  following  a  totally  different  course  from  ours, 
agree  so  perfectly  with  ours."  (Anat.  et  Physiol.,  p.  250.)  In  truth,  Gall  was 
too  good  towards  Reil;  for,  after  Gall's  report  to  the  ^French  Institute,  Reil, 

*  Dr.  Sims  has  just  published,  in  the  19th  vol.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Med.- 
Chir.  Society,  the  most  extensive  averages  of  the  weight  of  the  brain.  His  average 
weight  of  the  adult  brain,  between  20  and  60  years  of  age,  is  from  rather  above 
44  to  rather  above  46  ounces. 


*  Bischoff,  1.  c.  p.  xxix.  Also  Gall,  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  378.  sqq.  ;  8vo.  t.  W 
p.  493.  In  this  sixth  volume  will  be  found  copious  answers  to  Tiedemantf, 
Rudolphi,  Serres,  &c,  and  a  refutation  of  many  of  their  anatomical  assertions. 
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spinal  chord  about  an  ounce  and  a  half;  and  the  corresponding 
nerves,  could  they  be  collected  to  their  minutest  ramification, 

from  whom  Gall  was  said  by  Dr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Mayo  to  have  borrowed,  but 
from  whom  he  could  have  learned  nothing,  because  Reil  bad  not  published  at 
the  time  of  Gall's  discoveries,  promulgated,  in  his  Archives,  views  similar  to  those 
of  Gall,  without,  indeed,  claiming  them  as  his  own,  but  without  ascribing  them 
to  Gall  or  any  one.  He  also  gave  the  parts  different  names  — such  as  wings 
mountains,  teeth,  lobules  — agreeable  to  none  but  mechanical  dissectors,  who, 
like  Dr.  Gordon,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarks,  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  brain 
unnecessary  to  physiological  and  pathological  views. 

Gall  demonstrated  the  Brain  to  Reil,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  privately  and  so 
much  pleased  him  that  he  gave  Gall  some  of  his  drawings.    (Examination  of  the 
Objections  made  in  Great  Britain,  #c,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Lond.  1817  )  Dr  Spurz 
heim  here  says,  that  Gall  and  he  demonstrated.    But  he  had  been  engaged  by 
Gall  only  some  months  before  as  his  assistant  and  dissector  ;  and  Rett's  presents 
,n  return  were,  he  confesses,  all  to  Gall.    Reil  calls  them  Gall's  demonstrations, 
and  wonders  at  such  discoveries  being  made  by  one  man.    A  medal  had  been 
already  struck  to  Gall  at  Berlin  (Bischoff,  p.  xvi.) ;  all  the  attacks  for  both  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  were  made  upon  Gall ;  and  all  the  accounts  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  published  by  his  pupils  were  given  as  of  his  discoveries 
wthout  the  mention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  name,  except  once,  when  he  is  thus 
spoken  of  as  Gall's  assistant  at  lecture  :_«  Gall  unfolded  the  convolutions 
without  any  difficulty  by  means  of  the  fingers  of  the  director  Spurzheim" 
[Cranologie,  on  Dkouvertes  nouvelles  du  Docteur  F.  J.  Gall,  concernant  le  Cer 
veau,  le  Crane,  et  les  Organes;  ouvrage  traduit  de  l'Allemand.    Paris,  1807  p  32 
the  original  having  appeared  at  Dresden  in  1805.)    We  learn  from  this/which" 
curiously  enough,  is  the  only  notice  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  early  history  of  Phre' 
nology,  how  Gall  and  he  demonstrated  !    «  While  at  Vienna,  We  spoke  of  the" 
great  leading  points  of  our  anatomical  demonstration."    «  In  1805  at  Berlm 
«  repeated  our  anatomical  demonstration.''    «  Outlines  of  our  anatomical  a  d 
P  yMologica  propositions  were  published  during  that  spring  by  Professor  Bis- 

Gall,  and  \  ****  ^     ^  *M  ^  °f  **»  solely 

MR  ,  , °"Ce  memi0n  Dr-  SPU«^«*  name,  «  At  Dresden 
M.  Bloede  published  outlines  of  our  anatomical  and  physiological  views  T 

-  » d  Bloede,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  and  translated  SSLELte 

tcteur      r?'e'~,rPart       WhICh  "  CallGd  B'C0UUerteS  ** 
tinnT,         '  RrP°sUlon  du  D°«™  Bloede,  -  and  find  only  Gall  men 

-  ,  except  in  the  quotation  just  made,  where  he  is  said  to  have  useS  the  fines' 

Biol?  Tg  SpUrZ',eim  10  Unf°ld  the  ^"volutions.  The  accuracy  of 
con, Z  l  t  Lu  e'    *  ,     '    PU''Z"eim        ^  0n  l°  ^       Gal1  and  * 

Jy  I .     o  t:^    '^°PTSm-    N0W'  hc  "ever^  «  ^are/and 
.      eje.l  Gall  s  orders  mechanically  i„  silence,  while  Gall  was  dcmonstrnin,, 

«.>iy en  Mwred  mc  th>t    discovsricSj  both  ammad  ttd 
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would  weigh  several  ounces.  The  ganglions  and  ganglionic 
nerves  can  weigh  but  little  comparatively.    Dr.  Macartney  de- 


physiological,  made  after  he  engaged  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  his  assistant,  were  merely 
slight  modifications,  —  des  nuances  were  the  words  he  used  ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
is  evident  to  those  acquainted  with  the  early  literature  of  the  new  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain.   Dr.  Spurzheim  himself  affords,  in  many  parts,  refutations 
of  his  unjust  and  absurd  attempts  to  arrogate  what  is  not  his  due.    For  instance, 
he  says  {Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  148.),  "  Modern  anatomists  before  Gall  and 
myself  vine  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  decussation."    Yet,  at  p.  xi. 
he  says  that,  having  completed  his  studies  in  1804,  he  was  associated  with  Gall, 
"  and  at  this  period  Dr.  Gall,  in  the  Anatomy,  spoke  of  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramidal  bodies  ;  of  their  passage  through  the  pons  Varolii,  of  eleven  layers  of 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  in  the  pons,  &c." !  !   Yet  at  p.  S.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
says  the  opinion  that  the  white  substance  was  fibrous  is,  that  "  which  Dr.  Gall  and 
J  have  espoused."   An  instance  of  his  short-sighted  ambition  is  affordedat  p.  95. 
of  his  Anatomy,  where  he  positively  says,  "  Before  Dr.  Gall  and  I  began  our 
researches,  all  other  anatomists  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  the  brain  by 
slices,  *'  &c. ;  whereas,  before  Gall  ever  saw  him,  Gall  had  taught  bis  new  method 
to  thousands:  Gall  taught  it  to  him  among  the  rest,  and  engaged  him  as  his  pro- 
sector.  At  p.  178.,  he  says,  "  Until  Dr.  Gall  and  /  published,  it  was  the  custom 
to  take  merely  mechanical  views  of  these"  (the  commissures);  whereas,  in 
Bk>ede  and  Bischoff  it  appears  that  Gall  taught  all  the  true  views  of  them  before 
he  saw  Dr.  Spurzheim.   At  p.  1 10.  he  says,—"  Dr.  Gall  and  /  claim  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  compare  the  relations  between  the  development  of  dif- 
ferent cerebral  parts  and  peculiar  functions."  When  every  where,  even  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  4to.  work,  to  which  Gall,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  affixed 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  name  with  his  own,  in  order,  as  he  often  said,  to  encourage 
him,  and  because  he  thought  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  would  carry  on  phrenology 
after  his  death  as  he  himself  had  done,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  like  all  the  world,  ac- 
knowledges Gall  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  functions  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  of  course  through  observing  development.    At  p.  115.  he 
claims  this  all  for  himself  !  though  at  p.  xvi,  of  the  preface  to  Gall's  4 to.  work, 
with  his  name  added  by  Gall,  this  is  all  given  to  Gall.-  "  /  claim  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  analogy  or  differences  of  cerebral  parts 
in  different  classes  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  combined  aid  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  ! ! "    Dr.  Spurzheim  gives  another  striking  refutation  of  his  own 
assumption.  Gallhad  made  and  promulgated  his  discoveries,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
as  he  himself  admits,  having  finished  his  studies  in  1 604,  joined  Gall.  (Anatontg 
qf  the  Brain.    London,  1826.  p.  xi.)    Yet,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  equal  with 
Gall,  he  unluckily  writes,  in  his  Examination,  $c,  «  I  beg  to  observe  that,  ra 
the  summer  of  1805,  we  demonstrated  to  Reil  the  same  leading  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  which  we  still  maintain  ! "    He  whose  fingers  only  were 
employed  on  the  occasion  !  he  who  had  joined  Gall  but  a  few  months  from  xhc 
class  room  !    In  truth,  the  new  anatomy  of  the  brain  did  not  consist  in  this 
little  detail  of  discovery,  or  that,  but  in  grand  general  views  of  structure  ;  and  t  « 
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clares  he  has  ascertained  the  real  nervous  substance  to  be  so  incon- 
siderable, that  he  thinks  "  it  is,  perhaps,  not  assuming  too  much 

was  entirely  Gall's,  and  completed  before  Dr.  Spurzheim  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.    Possibly  Dr.  Spurzheim  occasionally  made  a  few  little  mechanical  dis- 
coveries, like  the  person  who  was  Gall's  previous  dissector,  a  M.  Niklas ;  of 
whom  Gall  says  in  his  preface  (4to.  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. ),  «  I  taught  M.  Niklas  my  method 
of  dissecting  the  brain  ;  and,  thanks  to  his  industry  and  address,  he  made  such  pro- 
gress that  he  directed  my  attention  to  many  mechanical  points  till  then  unknown." 
But  Dr.  Spurzheim,  like  him,  worked  under  Gall :  was  ordered  to  dissect  this  and 
that,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  the  fact  on  this  point  or  on  that :  and  the  shades  of 
discovery,  as  Gall  terms  them,  made  after  he  was  engaged  by  Gall,  must  evidently 
Oe  ascribed  to  the  working  master-mind,  and  not  to  the  fingers  of  him  who  only 
obeyed,  and  received  his  knowledge  all  but  perfect  at  first,  and  was  very  Ion*  before 
be  could  be  taught  by  Gall  to  dissect  a  brain  decently  according  to  Gall's 
method.    Gall  told  me  that  he  taught  Dr.  Fossati  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  cost 
h.m  to  teach  Dr.  Spurzheim.    Because  M.  Niklas  worked  and  discovered  me- 
chanically, Dr.  Spurzheim  declares  (Notes,  #c,  p.  61.)  that  the  investigations 
directed  by  Gall  had  merely  mechanical  views,  and,  referring  to  the  last  quota- 
tion for  h.s  proof,  he  insinuates  that  Gall's  investigations  were  too  mechanical  • 
whereas,  Gall's  merit  was  in  rejecting  all  mechanical  views.    Dr.  Spurzheim's 
character  lS  put  by  himself  in  the  strongest  light  in.  the  Motes  (p.  60.  sq  )  by 
h.s  quoting  with  triumph  a  passage  from  Gall,  in  which  are  the  words,  "beauc'oup 
de  personnes  manifestent  une  tendence  singuliere  d'attribuer  NOs  decouvertes  a 
d'autres,  par  exemple,  a  Reil ;  et  M.  Spurzheim  a  deja  dans  plusieurs  endroits  re 
vendique  noire  propria."  Now,  Dr.  Spurzheim  knew  that  Gall  used  the  plural 
accord.ng  to  the  habit  of  authors,  for  the  singular:  because,  immediately  before' 
this  passage,  in  the  large  edition,  Gall  says,  -  «  /have  repeated,  and  ordered  to  be 
repeated,  hundreds  of  times,  the  researches  upon  the  brain.     Sometimes  we 
thought  we  had  dlScovered  something  new;  but,  by  repeating  the  dissections 
»  have  always  come  back  to  our  old  ideas.     Therefore  /have  no  reason  to  mo- 
dffy  what  /  said  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work."    He  then,  in  both  editions  in 
onler,  he  says  to  set  those  right  who  ignorantly  attribute  the  discoveries  to  others 
rabjotns  to  this  passage  the  declarations  already  quoted,  of  Reil  and  Loder,' 

2  e    \f  anat°mlCal  diSCOVen'eS'  WhICh  a-ibe  t0  G*«  *"*  an 

LWI  ha  suTary  of  a11  the  anatomical  and  p^*bm  disco;eried 

490  f  T„ T  °"tirely-     ^  4t°-        *  >• ;  8vo.  ,  vi. 

with  hfe  own  16  7  6  a  ^ t0  WhiCh  affiX6d  Dr-  SP-Zbeim's  name 
g  nera  VT;,  T  "  *"  ^  5      ^  reSt'  h°  f'°m  the  fi'st  ™» 


„_   .,  ...    ~  l  oujsiu;  illiu  vol.  11.  p.  'J  I  i.  1  I 

ZX sTf r,k;nghl,nStar,ee  °f  S*Mm'*  -If-refutation,  and  the  s  ort- 
i  0        I  ,    '  W  T   "e  iri  Paris  under  the  influence  of  his 

o       o t  o  r;  °  kind'y  affiXcd  Dr-  Sp-zheim's  name  with  hi 

Ye t  D  'V^'  ,V0'k'  I'"'  alS°  10  «"  — *  ^  to  the  Frond 

*"ove L  I  Ga k  f  £       aCk,n°WlL,dgCS  lhat  the  C— --ners  received  the 
G""      tm>      order  <°  ^  that  Reil  must  have  known  the 
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to  suppose  that  the  whole  nervous  system,  if  sufficiently  expanded, 
would  be  found  too  tender  to  give  any  resistance  to  the  touch, 


discoveries  before  writing,  he  quotes,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
(p.  59.),  the  following  words,  with  which  they  opened  their  report: — "  The 
anatomical  doctrine  of  Gall,  through  the  delivery  of  lectures  by  him  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe,  and  the  numerous  extracts  published  by  his  pupils,  have  be- 
come nearly  as  well  known  as  though  they  had  appeared  in  an  authentic  impres- 
sion."   In  these  Notes  he  says  that  he  settled  his  anatomical  account  with  Gall 
in  1820,  and  that  Gall  never  answered  this  and  other  claims.    Gall  certainly 
never  would  have  condescended  so  far.    Indeed,  Gall  was  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  greater  part  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  wrote.    After  reading  some  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  first  English  work,  published  on  his.  arrival  in  England,  Gall  gave  the 
book  with  disgust,  but  half  cut,  to  Dr.  Fossati,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  sayings  and  writings  afterwards  than  what  was  pointed  out  to  him; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 
notice,  even  for  a  moment,  of  what  was  pointed  out  to  him.    My  friends  Dr. 
Fossati  and  Dr.  Dancey,  who  were  constantly  with  Gall,  assure  me  of  this,  and 
are  astonished  at  Dr.  Spurzheim.    Indeed,  Gall,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  4to. 
volume,  which  contains  all  the  anatomy,  had,  in  1818,  given  an  answer  to  all 
Dr.  S.'s  anatomical  claims.    He  shews  that  Dr.  S.  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
volume  than  to  furnish  the  references,  (p.  xvii.)     At  the  end  of  his  Svo.  work, 
Gall  also  disposes  of  these  claims  by  summing  up  the  anatomical  discoveries  as  ! 
his  own.   In  the  American  edition  of  his  Phrenology  (vol.  i.  p.  12.)  Dr.  S.  grows 
so  ambitious  that  he  no  longer  shares  with  Gall,  but  at  once  boldly  asserts,  "  all 
anatomical  discoveries  made  after  1804  are  the  result  of  my  labours ;  and  in 
his  Anatomy  (p.  xiv.),  he  madly  says,  as  to  Gall's  4to.  volume,  "  My  discoveries 
form  its  principal  6bject"  !  !  ! 

When  Gall  was  entreated  to  do  himself  justice  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  he  always 
mildly  answered,  that  enough  had  been  published  of  his  discoveries  before  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  time  for  posterity  to  see  Dr.  Spurzheim's  folly ;  and  that  all  the 
world  knew  the  great  quarto  work  to  be  his,  though  he  had  been  silly  enough  to< 
join  Dr.  Spurzheim's  name  with  his  own.  I  fear  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  relied  on 
Gall's  dignified  pride  for  escaping  his  deserts. 

Yet  among  those  who  never  saw  GaU,  and  who  have  derived  their  knowledge 
second-hand  from  Dr.  Spurzheim's  works,  and  read  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  the| 
works  of  Gall,  and  especially  those  who,  in  addition  to  these  disadvantages,, 
mixed  much  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  his  pretensions  are  allowed.   In  France  he  wast 
nothing  ;  his  lectures  little  attended,  while  Gall's  were  crowded ;  and  he  ne-f 
glectcd\  while  Gall  had  high  practice  and  the  highest  consideration.    But  Gall's! 
works  have  not  been  translated,  while  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  again  and  again  j 
in  English,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Great  Britain,  and  died  in  America. 
The  result  here  and  in  America  cannot  be  better  shown  than  first,  in  the  following: 
ridiculous  passage  from  «  an  anatomical  report  on  the  skull  of  Dr.  Spurzhcnn,; 
read  before  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  and 
printed  in  the  Boston  Annals  of  Phrenology  :  —  «  Having  been  appomted  a  con  h 
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too  transparent  to  be  seen,  and  probably  would  entirely  escape 
the  cognizance  of  all  our  senses.""  ^apv 

.he  brS  S  T  a  threef°,d  -  aLded  ,„ 

«  t"k   j  M"     1,lese  covenngs  are  termed 

_____JlJ^^^^^  it  supports  the 

and  demonstrated  the  2eSL  li  Tnn  t  structure, 
the  case  is  much  worse  w  l  eTl  m  t  ^T^'0.'1  of  lts  filaments,'-  &c.  !  But 
Published  in  the  last  Number  of  Th"  2?d'  T  TT"  "  ™7  " 
1836)  without  any  remark  ml'  t  "'^  Phrenol°^  <*~'  (June  1. 
-me  this  task  Jf  do™  just™  to  gT'  "  *"  SUbjeCt  °f  I  shall 

."  !•  c.  p.  450.  sq. 

x  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xvii.  xviii. 

Haller,  looms,  Anat.,  fasc.  vi.  tab.  i  ii  Hi 

Santorini,  tab.  posth.  ii.  iii. 

R  B;  Osiander,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Reg  Scient  r  Hi 
tab.  i.  ii.  ±leS-  went.  Gottmg.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  j05. 

Detnj.  ^  S°emmemng,i)eoCMfon^.  ^  .  „ 

W  1738.  C i.  £ ^  "  -  —  s^fide  Us*. 

•W  the  l0ngitudinal  sit  was  eellrinTo    7  ^  ^  The 
^ft  that  existed  along  the  middle  ofT        '    ePreSS,°"'  ab°Ut  half  an 
^  had  been  unaffected,  and th ment f "T"        *  *'  Cerebn'm-  The 
»«  ».de  during  the  woman,    avl  th   We  t-  T*?  "        "  °bS™- 

?-  21 2-  sqq.)  ^  JU"aco'  awrf  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  vol  i 

^--S-irtf  -  «  -  -  head  of  a 

:  e'S  -  J  16  inches  in  .ta^^TlE  h'  ^  ^  °f 
«*■    Tlle  cerebrum  tatl  "  °m        l°  ear  OVer  l^ 

ff-  back  as  the  vertex,  ancl   0  falx  ext  ?  *    ^  bemi*b«"  -ere  united 
P-t  0f  the  tento'rium;°  ^  6X,Sted  e«ept  for  about  two  inches  from  the 

n^^iT^'r^ a  remarkab,e  ,am:na  °f 

'e  c  8.)  gUppose8  11T       *     d  SUPP°rtS  Cheseldcn 

ccrcopuhecus  pan.seus,  ,he  delphinus  phoocna, 
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posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  prevents  their  pressure  upon 
the  subjacent  cerebellum. 


.    T ,  -      „  T,.ntovmm     3,3.  Superior  longitudinal  sinus.   *.  Inferior  longi- 
1  JS i    f  Ven*  Ga  eni  ;  both  opening  into,  6.  The  straight  s.nus. 
tud.nal  sums,  and,  5. .  Ven«E  U        .  l       b  8.  A  small  portion 

1  fftKSKJ  0;:ThXnaue„ce?f  the  sinuses,  or  Torcular  Hereph*. 

10 .  Right  UtepJ  sinus.    1 1 .  Internal  jugular  veu, 

«  In  its  various  duplicates  it  contains  and  supports  the  venous 

BinuseVv  which  receive  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  bran,  and 

convey  t  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  «  and  it  prevents  the. 

p'ssm-e."    It  is  prolonged  in  a  tubular  form  throughou  the 

canT     the  spine  and  has  openings  for  the  vanous  encepha - 

spinal  nerves,  and  is  prolonged  a  very  short  dtstance  around  the 

g^NeLCthe  durea  mater  lies  the  arachnoid,  so  named  from  its 
thinness  "  It  is  a  serous  membrane,  «  destitute  of  blood-vessels, 
£dext^^ 

the  ibex  which  moves  with  the  greatest  rapidity." 

b  «  Vieussens,  Ncuragraph.  universal.,  tab.  xvn.  tig.  1, 
Duverney,  (Euvrcs  anatom.,  vol.  i.  tab.  iv. 

Haller,  lame,  Anat.,  fasc.  i.  tab.  vi.  i„ 
Walter,  Be  morbis  peritonei  et  apoplena.    Berol.  1785.  4to.  ta 
Vicq  d'Azyr,  Planches  Jnatomiques,  xxxu.  etxxxv. 
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the  brain,  without  following  the  rnm-BO  »<•  u  a 
nences  -  hut  it  enters  the*  d  «  ^ 

covered  by  Bichat  in  the  bise  of  *  ?  7  ^  °penmff'  dis" 
rounded  b'y  the  venee  Galenic  and  JL  ntf"  SL"- 
arachnoidean  between  the  col,  \T  ff  *  "  a  CanaI  calJed 
and  it  lines  the  thfrd  and  X  and  ^  ^and, 

ventricle,    It  is  a  l^saf  T"% t?  tW°  lateraI  and 
does  to  the  abdominar  isr;  a  ^ 
brain  and  spinal  chord  and  to  tl  T?™*  l°  the  Who,e 

trough  the  foramina  of  the  ^  ^  their  dePar^e 

tncles°;  insulating  le  or^fZlT* \  ?*  **«  the  f°Ur  ~ 
great  facility  of  move menf    n II  ^  ^  them 

of  serous  membranes"      '  t0  *"  Ule  morbid  Actions 

^Zt^^Z^r  °f  b°th  the  b™ 

during  life,  of  a  large  quantitv^f  H  i"™'^  eX''Stence 

thesurfaceJm \e    ^  ^rf^^**  P^ 
«*d  long  ag0  assmed  itg    f  ^ ha  oft  he  other,  d  Cotugno  . 

cavities,  after  death,  and  its  lee  rot  Cramal  a»d  sP'"al 

described  its  qualities     but    w  TW?**W,»  and  accurately 

rns  for  b1^"  tesssft gave  ^ 

space  around  the  spinal  chord  nW,  T?  I  '  imaS'"ed  the 
*"  emaciated  and  aid and Q^f^{}f^  to  be  larger  in 
of  subjects  he found a  so  T^/l^  *  ^  ^  d«W 
«  aqueous  tapour  h also be, TT  *"  br£U'n'  t0  be  fiJJed 
^fluid  of  the^en  ri  es  Mat  ;  °CCaSi°DaI  mixtUFe  *** 
^pour  exists  during  ^     ^  "  that  moi'e 

ft**  saw,  as  l^e^n  ST*  Wembrane-  *Ut 

^d  pass  from  the     inal  ZaZ  to"  ?'alar&W°*toyoeC]enr 
•P^d-it,  in  one  ofPhai        J     lnStam  that  D«-- Magendie 
shamed  to  say,  I  witnessed       1  •     eXPerirae^>  which,  I  am 
out  a  ,/rge  *  ~5 

"PPy,  as  he  would  from  an  '  ,  "k  °f  3  beautifll]  "»Je 
^  he  has  proved  the  ,1   PP  8  ?Un,PIin*     Dr-  Magendie 

***  «p-i  .Sh  th        on>  r on]j  °f  *• 

Iat  of  the  ventricles  bv  an  n  Cavity>^  also  of  these  with 

"P'orius  of  the  fourth  7  «       ^  of  *•  calamus 

cB.,  He  c»™ves  it  t0  move  fmm  ' 

.  f^^P'molo.ic,  t.  V. 

TSX  'I       1 m  S;uulc'bn's 
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part  to  another,  as  they  are  severally  compressed  by  sanguineous 
turgescence  during  muscular  efforts.    He  says  he  never  observed 
the  fluid  escape  at  the  spot  near  the  vena  Galeni.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  did  not,  nor  by  any  other:  for  large  serous  accu- 
mulations often  exist  in  the  head,  and  none  in  the  spine.  Most 
persons  have  no  doubt  that  the  fluid  is  usually  contained,  not  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  but  in  the  serous  membrane  - 
the  arachnoid.  Because,  1st,  the  true  anatomy  of  the  parts  shows 
that  the  old  opinion  is  wrong,— shows  that  the  arachnoid  is  a  sac 
like  all  other  serous  membranes,  and  covers  the  brain  and  lines 
the  dura  mater  ;  that  the  ventricles  are  lined  not  with  pia  mater, 
but  with  the  arachnoid,  under  which  the  pia  mater  exists  only  as 
subserous  cellular  membrane  ;  and  that  hydrocephalus  is  analo- 
gous with  dropsies  of  the  pericardium,  pleura,  peritoneum,  and 
tunica  vaginalis.    2dly,  If  the  fluid  was  in  the  pia  mater,  it  would 
be  under  the  arachnoid,  and  the  arachnoid,  whether  of  the  surface 
or  of  the  ventricles,  would  be  raised  in  proportion  to  its  quanUty, 
so  that  we  should  find  a  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
both  in  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  brain.    This  is  not  the 
case  in  common;  and  where  it  is,  as  in  a  case  described  by  Dr. 
Magendie  and  one  by  Dr.  W.  Heberden,  presently  to  be  quoted 
the  close  portion  of  the  arachnoid  lies  conspicuously  upon  the 
fluid..    1  am  therefore  satisfied  that  Dr.  Magendie'.  account  .s 
wrong,  and  that  what  he  calls  pia  mater  in  the  ventricles  is  the 

"DtMagendie  found  the  removal  of  the  fluid  to  occasion  imme- 
diate dulness  and  immobility;  but  says  that  these  disappeared  as 
soon  as  the  fluid  was  replaced,  and  that  its  secretion  took  plac  very 
rapidly.  He  believes  that  two  ounces  may  exist  in  the  ventricles 
ZlZt  disturbance,  but  that  a  larger  quantity,  whether  secreted 

.  I  may  mention  that  in  a  child  I  saw  with  hydro-rachitis  *^™>£ 
in  the  loins  disappeared,  and  the  head  immediately  enlarged  wUh  hydrocephalus. 
This  looked  like  any  thing  but  commun.cat.on.  mpmbranes  and  to 

,  He  appears  to  me  ignorant  of  the  true  anatomy  of  thes  "T^T^**- 
confound  the  two,  as  was  the  case  of  old,  till  the  ^"^^^  Van 
dam  confirmed,  in  1665,  the  doubts  which  were  ans.ng  on  ri.e  subject, 
Home  demonstrated  both  membranes ;distmctly -to  h.s and  for  ,hc 
Ackerman  contended  that  fluid  always  ex.sts  m  *e  J^£ft»  of  .he 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  degree  of  pressure  necessary  tc the  fun  , 
Lin  ;  an  increase  or  diminution  of  it  arresting  the  cerebri  ^ 
Home  repeated  the  same  opinions  in  the  Ph.  *W  1814,  par. 
Spurzheim,  Phrenol,  Amer.  ed.  p.  45.  sq. 
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ov  injected,  for  example,  into  the  spinal  cavity,  causes  more  or 
less  apoplexy  and  palsy.  Much  must,  however,  depend  upon  the 
qu.ckness  of  the  accumulation,  as  the  powers  of  accommodation 
are  very  great  m  living  systems,  and  if  the  bones  expand,  very 
many  pints  may  exist  without  impediment  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  W.  Heberden  knew  a  man  who  had  been  long  deaf 
only,  wnh  the  exception  of  vertigo  and  a  temporary  Lack 
of  confusion,  and  who  suddenly  died;  when  not  less  than  eight 
ounces  of  nuld  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  and  four  on  the  b7ai„ 

mlht  I"?  gives  a  similar  case.^    Still  these 

m.ght  have  been  instances  of  rapid  effusion. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  the  two  internal  carotids 

and  he  two  vertebral,    They  are  twice  bent  at  their  entr 

n  o  the  cramum,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  blood  ;  for  not  only  is 

e  organ  delicate,  but  its  arteries  are  thinner  and  weaker  than 

s  h     ameSiZe-     ^  S°me  brUtGS  thG  int6rnal 

splits  for  the  same  purpose,  into  a  network  of  vessels,  called  rete 

mirab.le,  which  re-unite  into  a  trunk.   The  veins  of  the  b  i  n 
tot  °b;^r-.-ong,  winding  sinusL  wS 

b.  tv  of  L     fl  T   JUgU,arS  (Cut'P-3^.);  and  the  pos- 

sibility of  its  reflux  into  the  cerebral  veins  is  thus  lessened.  The 
cerebral  arteries  are  said  by  Beclard  to  have  no  third,  external 

t iJ^  PUlPy  Substance  has  an  ^mense  number  of  blood  vessels  ■ 
vessel  ,n  the  membranous  investment  of  the  median  nerve  and 

zz  r  irrings  septa  °f  the  gan*iion  °f  the 

t.c ,  but  none  appeared  to  enter  into  the  fibres.  (Cut  2,  / 326.) 

with  ce 17"  "2  CaUSdPr  ^  ^  anCient^'  «^P«* 
th b   b  i  LT  *   .C,OSel^°nows  the  -"ical  substance  of 

trate  n  o  tCt  T^T  Innumerab,e  blood-vessels  which  pene- 
detached        f Tu  if  a  P°rti°n  °f  this  membrane  is 

internet    U  SUrfaCe  ^  smooth>  ^Ie  the 

ma.  s  villous  and  resembles  the  roots  of  moss."™.    It  pene 

rate  into  the  lateral  ventricles  at  the  semicircular  fissure  wh  cl 

and I  thalamus  opticus  ;  and  into  the  third  ventricle,  at  the  central 
"ssure  which  exists  between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  meso- 

'  "RuJ^  C0U-  °fPhj->  TOL  "  "  ^  **i  «• 

»  -7    I  n-SP°nS-  ad  Bp-  Prob!emat-  nonam.    Amst.  1C70.  tab.  x 
».  »«  Albmus,  Annot.  Acad.  1.  i.  tab.  ii.  fig.  1—  5.» 
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lobe  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  mesocephalon.    These  three  j 
fissures,  united,  and  establishing  a  communication  between  the  ex- 
ternal  and  internal  parts  of  the  brain,  were  named  the  great  cere-  \ 
bral fissure  by  Bichat.    It  runs  over  the  third  ventricle,  forming 
With  the  arachnoid  what  is  called  the  velum  interpositum  or  telum  I 
.choridianum  ;  and  the  sides  of  this  portion,  extended  and  filled 
with  a  plexus  of  vessels,  form  with  them,  in  each  lateral  ventricle, 
what  is  called  the  plexus  choroides,  also,  of  course,  covered  by  the  I 
arachnoid. 

The  pia  mater  invests  the  spinal  chord  equally  with  the  ence-  j 
phalon,  but  is  there  paler  and  firmer.     It  also  invests  all  the 
nerves,  and  not  only  their  chords  and  fibres,  but  their  individual 
fibrils  and  filaments. 

Dr.  Macartney  finds  the  pia  mater  to  consist  of  two  portions, 
one  of  which  is  exceedingly  subtle  and  pervades  the  whole 
encephalic  mass,  acting  as  a  framework  for  the  nervous  substance. 
Its  delicacy  allows  the  external  portion  to  be  readily  separated 
from  it  on  the  surface  ;  and  it  forms,  he  says,  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  mass,  that  the  amount  of  nervous  substance,  as  was  re^ 
marked  above,  is  very  small." 

If  from  deficiency  of  cranium  the  brain  is  seen,  it  is  observed  ;< 
to  experience  two  motions—  the  one  correspondent  with  the  im- 
pulse of  blood  into  the  arteries,  the  other  correspondent  with  the 
distension  of  the  veins  by  expiration.  It  slightly  pulsates  at  thei 
stroke  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  rising  during  expiration,  and  sinking!, 
again  during  inspiration  ;  and  it  sinks  in  proportion  as  inspiration | 
is  desisted  from  the  longer." 

It  is  found  also  in  such  cases  to  be  more  distended  during  the. 
waking  state  than  during  sleep im  -  a  circumstance  showing  thatl 

«  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Brit.  Scient.  Assoc.,  p.  454. 

»  «  T  Dan.  Schlichting  first  accurately  described  this  striking  phenomenon. 
Commer'c.  litter.  Noric.  1744.  p.  409.  sq.,  and  more  largely,  Mim.  prisenUes  M 
VAcad.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  113.  I 

Haller  sagaciously  discovered  the  cause  of  it  by  numerous  d.ssecLons  °™f 
animals.    J.  Dit.  Walstorf,  his  pupil,  Experinunta,  circa  motum  cerebri,  cerebem* 

&%0n?uhtl2o,1a7fte3r  F.  de  la  Mure's  works,  Lorry's  dissertations  on  the  same 
point,  Mim.  prisenties,  t.  iii.  p.  277.  sq.  344.  sq  „  1 

Also  Portal  on  a  similar  motion  observable  in  the  spinal  chord,  Mim.  «W 
Nature  dc  plusievrs  Maladies,  t.  ii.  p.  81."  .  J 

p  «  I  once  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  very  distinctly  observing  tins  mot.on,  anj 
making  some  experiments  with  respect  to  it,  in  a  young  man  eighteen  years 
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in  active  states  of  the  organs  they  have  more  blood.  Indeed 
during  strong  feelings  and  intellectual  efforts,  the  brain,  in  cases  of 
deficiency  of  bone,  has  been  seen  to  enlarge,  experiencing  a  tur- 
gescence  winch  ,s  common  to  all  organs  during  their  excitement.* 
In  emotions,  even  that  of  grief,  the  head  not  only  aches  and  feels 
fcght  but  burns :  hard  study  for  many  hours  hj  the  same  effect 
The  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  like  those  of  all  other  orffans 
require  a  copmus  supply  of  arterial  blood;  and  no  solid  can p2 
form  ,  s  lm„   fun  tlong  but  by  means  rf  a  flu.d         ^  « 

Gall  considers  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  nervous  system  as 
matnx  or  producer  of  the  fibrous.    It  is  so  copiously'supl" 
wUh  blood  vessels,  that   Ruysch,  Schallhamner,  LeLenhoek 
Vahsnen,  Vieussens,  Schwendenborg,  and  almost  all  the  con  l 
poranes  of  Haller,  pronounced  it  a  tissue  of  fine  vessels  Z 

alter  and  Ackerman  merely  a  prolongation  of  finer  nd  fi^ 
ood-vessels, _  an  opinion  that  Boyer  thought  probable  AJbinU8 
and  Sommerrmg,  however,  showed  by  injection  that  a  soft 
stance  existed  as  well  as  the  blood  vessels.  Now,  Gal  a  gues" 
1-  That  al  parts  of  living  bodies,  as  is  now  universally  2 
are  gradually  and  successively  developed-  thJi  Z  r  ' 
stance,  as  well  as  size,  totally 

Z  e  7rT'aS  t0°  many         abSUrd1^  asserted"  wie  e 

"»nse  hiatus,  Covert  i    ^f*?^  t,me  ^  h3d  been  an  im. 

Katus  fClf^Zl^C^  and,the  COmm°n 
-d  varying  according  o  7he  stTt J         §  S°  When  he  Was  > 

<*  breath  fmuch  mo^re Uof  nd  e  reSP'rat'°n'  J  *  ^  if  he  ^"ed  ' 
~ntinned  expiration.    1^7^11^^        *  b*  a 

chronous  with  the  pulsat  on  0  To    .       1  '  1  °bSerVed  *  PU,Sati°"  V»- 

Vandelli,  and  other*,, •  SySt6m'  SUch  as  deceived  Petrioii 

^nded  it  th  ; ;  ;;;cirr  :  adver.saHes  of  a» 

i  add,  that  Zt^zTl^Tr^r^ upon  respi^-~ 

arm  and  leg  paralytic...  *'  ^  Sute  of       ^ad  had  rendered  the  Hght 

^Z\2^Z^l  rM0f  °"e  "  °' ^       collapse  of 
be  known  hy  J^TT  '  a"dt,;e  of  the  person  co«,d 

-o-i  surface,  whe'e  the  bonet sd  fcctf  7  J  ^  ^  "  «  ^ 

G«",  I-  c.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  23J.  'Uectlve—  Ed-  Sept.  1835. 
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ing  to  a  queen  bee,  by  modifications  of  external  circumstances, 
are  consistent  with  the  original  existence  of  every  part.  Thus, 
as  it  is  clear  that  one  part  may  produce  another  which  did  not 
exist,  that  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain  may  proceed  from  the 
pulpy.    2.  As  all  the  fibres  of  nerves  are  seen  to  begin  in  pulpy 
substance,  and,  the  greater  the  mass  of  grey  substance,  the  greater 
number  of  fibres  are  seen  to  proceed  from  it;  and  as,  whenever 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  an  enlargement  occurs  in  the  fibrous 
band,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pulpy  matter,  that  the  pulpy 
appears  destined  for  the  production  and  support  of  the  fibrous'; 
and  this  not  only  in  regard  to  nerves,  but  to  the  encephalon  and 
spinal  chord.    For,  whenever  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
brain  increases,  a  quantity  of  pulpy  substance  is  found  at  the 
point  of  increase ;  just  as  wherever  a  branch  springs  in  a  tree, 
its  origin  is  in  a  mass  of  soft  substance,  so  that  the  diameter  of 
all  the  branches  exceeds  that  of  the  stem,  and  they  are  not 
divisions  of  it.     Again,  before  fibres  appear  at  all,  the  brain  and 
other  nervous  parts  are  altogether  pulpy  and  greyish.  For,  though 
Dr.  Tiedemann  asserts  that  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  spinal 
chord  is  not  formed  before  the  fibrous,  Gall  refutes  him  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  showing  that  he  allows  the  chord  to  be  at 
first  fluid,  then  «  soft,  reddish,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  small 
vessels,"  and  that  at  length,  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  months, 
or  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  fibres  are,  seen. 
These  are  Tiedemann's  own  words;  and  yet  he  fancies  he  opposes 
Gall,  who  contends  for  the  very  same  thing,  saying,  «  it  is  the 
pulpy,  gelatinous,  non-fibrous  substance  sprinkled  with  innumer- 
able blood-vessels,  secreted  the  first  by  the  pia  mater,  which 
engenders,  nourishes,  and  multiplies  the  nervous  fibres."  Dr. 
Tiedemann  also  objects  that,  if  the  swellings  or  ganglions  of  the 
chord  were  found  first  to  engender  the  rest;  and  the  nerves  cor- 
responding with  them,  they  should  be  found  in  the  embryo  ;  but 
that  they  are  not.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  expected,  replies  Gall, 
before  the  chord  becomes  consistent,  or  the  period  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  nerves  has  arrived ;  and  when  the  great  nerves  of  he 
extremities  begin  to  form,  and  not  before,  can  we  expect  that  e 
pulpy  substance  which  produces  them  will  be  observed.'  Dr.  T.ede 

i  i+Stfj£t£lZ  A.asterl^ta^butappar^ 
or  motion.    I  think  it  is  Dr.  Foville  who  fancies  that  the  pulpy  is  for  the  pecu 
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maim  actually  says,  «  Gall  is  right  in  asserting  that  in  the  adult 
the  parts  of  the  chord  most  supplied  with  cortical  substance  are 
those  where  the  largest  nerves  are  given  off."*    He  allows  that 
nervous  fibres  go  off  wherever  there  are  ganglions  ;  that  whenever 
a  nerve  joins  a  ganglion,  it  is  reinforced;  and  that  all  nerves  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  this  substance,  through  which 
they  acquire  a  successive  increase,  so  as  to  become  conical ;  and 
that  the  soft  substance  is,  at  the  ninth  month,  more  abundant 
where  nerves  arise,  and  still  more  abundant  at  the  origin  of  the 
great  nerves  of  the  extremities.    Dr.  Bellingeri  allows  the  fact 
of  the  pulpy  far  exceeding  the  fibrous  in  childhood  *•  and  Mr 
Mayo  allows  that  the  origin  of  a  nerve  is  always  in  part  from  fine' 
grey  matter,  and  that  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  chorda  oblon- 
gata receive  additions  from  the  internal  masses  of  grey  matter 
"as  from  new  organs." y  S   y  er' 

Old  anatomists  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the 
various  parts  which  they  viewed  so  mechanically,  and  d  s  in! 
guished  by  such  a  collection  of  strange  names.  Ga'l  views  some 
of  them  as  organs  of  increase,  others  as  organs  of  union  and 

What  are  considered  the  parts  of  increase,  and  what  of  union 
must  appear  from  the  descriptions  given.  ' 
Just  as  the  extreme  parts  of  nerves  execute  their  chief  func 

2 h  Z  """I  m       CaSe  °f  Sight'  SmeIJ>  taste>  hearing,  touch  •  so 
p  obably,  the  extreme  portions  of  the  fibrous  substance  of'  the 
mn ^  execute  Us  functions.    This  opinion  is  rendered  tL  mte 

increase  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  so  that  the 


alllVrt[maiete°ft  ^  hT  "        *  be  different  from  'hat  of 
waer  animal  textures.  Vauquelininl812,  found,  in  100  parts, 
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ar  nervo"s  functions.    But  Dr  lWn«J,.n  1  ~~  i  

"bribing  them  to  the  fibrous     (1  c  p  gaVC  for 

'  f-J-*  *.  Ccrvcau,  traduit  par  M.  jJ£L  m 
BeMeduUa  Spinali  Nervine,  S.  ii.  c.  vi.  ' 
^^MftW    London,  ed.  3. 
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M.  Couerbe  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the 
brain  ;  and  asserts  that  in  the  brain  of  sound  persons  as  much  as 
2  or  2£  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  exists,  but  about  half  as  much 
in  the  brain  of  idiots,  and  nearly  double  in  the  brain  of  maniacs  ! 
M.  John  finds  firmer  albumen  and  more  fat  in  the  fibrous  than  in 
the  pulpy  substance.*    The  oblong  and  spinal  chords,  according 
to  Vauquelin,  contain  more  fat,  and  less  albumen,  osmazome,  and 
water :  the  nerves  much  less  fat,  much  more  albumen,  and  more 
fat  analogous  to  adipocire.    M.  Raspail  remarks  that  the  invest- 
ments of  the  nervous  fibrils,  chords,  and  trunks,  explain  the  pre- 
dominance of  albumen.    He  also  reminds  us  that  a  nervous  dries 
to  a  horny  substance  without  putrefying,  whereas  the  brain  putre- 
fies in  twenty-four  hours. 


Where  feeling  occurs  in  matter,  mind  exists.    But  the  capa- 
bility of  feeling  would  be  useless,  were  not  volition  united  with  it.  | 
Fueling  might  exist  without  will,  but  could  lead  to  noth.ng  :  and 
means  neither  of  obtaining  or  protracting  pleasant  sensat.ons,  nor 
of  escaping  from  painful  ones,  could  be  adopted.  Volition  could  not 
exist  without  feeling  ;  for  we  will  through  motives  only.  Neither 
can  the  existence  of  feeling  be  known,  but  by  the  certain  effects 
of  volition  sensible  to  others.    Now  feeling  may  be  excited  by  . 
external  things,  or  by  changes  within.    In  the  former  case,  some 
Scotch  metaphysicians  term  it  sensation,  and,  if  an  idea  ot  the 
external  thing  is  also  excited,  perception  :  in  the  latter  case,  they 
term  it  consciousness.  When  we  smell,  we  have  a  sensat.on  ;  when 
we  see  an  object,  we  have  a  perception ;  when  we  have  a  wish,  or 
an  idea  or  an  internal  pain,  we  are  conscious.    But  sensation  and 
consciousness  are  the-same,  except  as  to  their  immediate  causes. 
Before  will  is  exerted,  on  the  occurrence  of  feehng,  a  wish  mustt 
also  be  felt -a  desire  to  escape  from  the  feeling,  or  to  increase! 
or  prolong  it :  and,  therefore,  even  in  the  lowest  and  most  simplefe 
cases,  a  faculty,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  probably  must  be  sup  4 
posed  to  exist  wherever  there  are  feeling  and  ™ht.on.  I 
P  There  are  various  feelings,  and  modifications  of  feeling..  Th| 
external  world  produces  immediately  as  many  as  five  kma* 

z  Journal  dc  Chimic  Medicate,  AoOt,  1835. 
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in  the  most  complicated  beings  ;  so  that  man  is  said  to  have 
five  external  senses—  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight.  The 
word  touch  is  used  to  signify  both  the  power  of  sensation  on  the 
contact  of  bodies,  and  also  that  general  feeling  which  pervades 
every  part,  and  is  able  to  produce  endless  varieties  of  sensations 
from  diversity  of  causes.   If  the  external  world,  however,  excites 
merely  sensations,  the  knowledge  is  very  scanty,  and  the  execution 
of  the  will  and  the  motives  are  as  limited.    But  as  we  ascend  in 
the  scale  of  animals,  faculty  after  faculty  is  added  :  so  that  various 
propert.es  of  the  external  world  are  learnt,— form  is  distinguished 
and  symmetry,  and  distance  :  the  relation  of  colours,  sounds  and 
numbers  ;  and  a  power  is  at  the  same  time  given  for  viewino-'as  a 
whole,  any  object  which  excites  these  sensations  and  inner  feelings 
-so  many  internal  senses,  as  some  have  named  these  powers  ' 
•   As  we  continue  to  rise,  powers  still  higher  are  given -  —  the 
power  of  viewing  all  things  in  connection,  of  comparing,  contrast- 
«g,  infemng:  and  in  some  individuals  these,  to  which  the  term 
intellectual  powers  is  especially  given,  are  of  great  strength.  At  the 
same  time,  motives  are  given  in  increased  numbers.     The  lowest 
animal  has  little  more  than  a  desire  for  food  or  life  or  an  asree 
able  sensation,  and  an  aversion  from  uneasiness  :  but  to  some  a 
desn-eof  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  species-'to 
others,  a  desire  to  construct  a  habitation,  and  in  a  particular 
fanner;  to  some,  a  desire  to  attack  and  destroy,  &c,  is  g,Ven  1 
desires  few  or  more  and  in  various  proportions.    These  are  all 
interna  feeling,  or  so  much  consciousness.  Now,  any  feeling  mav 
not  only  occur,  so  that  sensation,  perception,  or  consciousness 

~:fattr?reS-5  bUt'WhGn  a  ^  occurs  wh~ 
occurred  before,  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  recurrence  of  n 

itr;ybe  no;iced- An  ot,our  maybe  -^-d  as  on; 

smelt  before ;  a  desire,  a  thought,  as  one  experienced  before 

r.tdT  r^r^T1'56  3  th°U^  38  "0t  "-  to- 

rn ,  and  the  lowest  animal  may  probably  be  aware  that  a  savour 

scs       U  experienced  once  before.    This  is  called  mem™ 

2 Z Z     °        °nginal  C8U8e :  80  that  ™  feel  we  had  it  before, 

external T  "*  somethi"&-  Feelings  from  even 

nal  c  uses  may  recur  without  the  recurrence  of  the  external 

%   if  ^efilmpreSS10n  18  "ot  80  lively  as  when  excited  origin- 

d'utC  SSTi t0. ourselves  a  buiIding  which  we  have 

deling,  though  strong  enough  for  thinking  and  discoursing 
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upon,  is  far  short  of  that  experienced  with  the  aid  of  the  external 
senses.  In  diseased  states  of  brain,  the  feeling,  however,  is  as 
strong  as  before ;  as  well  as  where  a  large  portion,  but  not  the 
whole,  of  the  brain  is  torpid,  or,  in  other  words,  a  large  number 
of  faculties  are  inactive,  and  not  merely  inactive,  but  roused  to 
full  action  with  difficulty,  as  in  dreaming.  The  insane  and  the 
dreamer,  from  the  powerful  action  of  parts  only  of  the  brain,  have 
as  strong  impressions  as  though  they  were  employing  their  ex- 
ternal senses. 

Any  feeling  or  train  of  feelings  may  be  thus  renewed;  a  string 
of  words  be  conceived,  though  perhaps,  at  the  time,  neither 
heard,  spoken,  nor  written,  or  even  a  train  of  thought.  Whether 
a  former  impression  is  directly  excited  from  without,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  recognised ;  or  whether  feelings  of  any  kind  are  re- 
excited  from  merely  internal  or  indirect  external  causes  of  excite- 
ment, and  recognised  ;  or  whether  the  impression  of  the  former 
occurrence  of  any  feeling  is  renewed;— in  all  these  cases  of 
memory,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  in  regard  to  the  two  first 
instances,  recognition,  the  matter  is  precisely  the  same. 

The  mere  recurrence  of  former  impressions,  without  regard  to 
their  recognition,  is  termed  imagination  or  fancy :  and  innume- 
rable combinations  of  past  impressions  may  occur,  in  such  form 
and  order  as  they  did  not  occur  before ;  and  it  is  to  this,  strictly, 
that  the  term  imagination  or  fancy  is  generally  applied. 

Feelings  thus  re-excited,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  do  not 
start  up  insulated,  but  draw  forth  one  another  in  association  — 
just  as  they  previously  occurred  in  combination  or  in  succession. 
An  odour  will  re-excite  the  idea  of  the  place  where  such  an 
odour  was  vividly  perceived;  and  all  the  circumstances  and 
occurrences  of  the  place  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in 
succession  or  conjunction.  It  is  thus  that  language  spoken  and 
written  is  an  instrument  of  connection.  Any  connection  between 
two  feelings,  of  any  kind  whatever,  serves  this  purpose  ;  and  every 
faculty  may  be  thus  excited;  and  the  excitement  of  the  very 
propensities  excites  ideas  connected  with  the  propensity,  and  the! 
excitement  of  any  one  faculty  may  excite  another. 

While  any  feeling  takes  the  lead,  we  are  said  to  attend  to  n. 
We  can  for  a  time  keep  it  steadily  vivid.    This  power  is  called 
attention.    The  lowest  animal  can  attend  to  its  sensations  ju  t  as 
the  greatest  philosopher  to  his  profoundest  though  s.    We  cannot| 
call  up  a  thought  or  feeling  at  pleasure  ;  but,  by  keeping  vividly 
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before  our  mind  any  present  feelings  connected  with  it,  it  sooner 
or  later  springs  up  through  association,  perhaps  very  compli- 
cated :  and  in  this  way,  by  keeping  up  impressions  connected  with 
certain  propensities,  we  can  excite  even  our  propensities.  The 
other  mode  in  which  our  will  operates,  is  by  causing  muscular 
contraction.    We  can  will  attention,  and  will  muscular  motion. 

We  are  able  to  compare  feelings  of  all  kinds,  and  to  infer  one 
thing  from  another.  This  is  called  judgment.  The  animal,  with 
but  two  external  senses,  taste  and  touch,  judges  of  the  quality  of 
what  it  tastes  and  touches,  —  whether  the  object  is  like  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  An  animal  with  sight  also  judges  if 
the  aspect  of  food  or  drink  is  like  that  to  which  it  is  accustomed. 
With  the  faculty  for  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  tones,  it  judges 
of  music;  with  that  relating  to  numbers,  it  judges  of  them. 

To  draw  large  inferences,  see  the  relation  of  many  feelings,  and 
judge  of  cause  and  effect,  seems  a  peculiar  faculty  •  and,  like  all 
the  rest,  may  exist  in  various  degrees  of  force. 

All  these  powers,  of  course,  tend  to  action ;  and  the  various 
mere  propensities  are  so  many  tendencies  to  action.  Their  im- 
pulse is  called  instinct*;  and  their  highest  tendency  to  excite- 
ment, passion.  But  instinct  and  passion  are  common  to  them 
all. 

These  modes  or  different  operations  of  faculties  were  considered 
by  old  writers,  and  are  still  considered  by  those  whose  knowledge 
is  but  the  remains  of  the  ignorance  of  former  days,  as  fun- 
damental faculties.  Every  faculty,  when  it  acts,  acts  in  the  way 
of  one  of  them  ;  so  that  they  are  nearly  common  to  all  our 
faculties;  and,  except  attention,  which  is  an  act  of  volition,  they 
are  all  modes  only  of  action.  Gall,  therefore,  instead  of  dividing 
them  into  perception,  attention,  memory,  judgment,  &c,  as  fun- 
damental faculties  ;  and  viewing  « the  Power  of  Taste,  a  genius 
for  Poetry,  for  Painting,  for  Music,  for  Mathematics,"  &c,  as 
"more  complicated  powers  or  capacities,  which  are  gradually 
formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or  of  business  V  regards 
these  last  powers  as  distinct  faculties,  and  perception,  atten- 
tion, memory,  judgment,  &c,  merely  as  modes  or  varieties  com- 
mon to  the  action  of  each  faculty.  He  contends  that,  when 
we  see  a  boy,  brought  up  exactly  like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  dis- 

a  Some  limit  the  term  instinct  to  the  natural  tendency  to  an  act,  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  purposes.  ' 

Dugald  Stewart,  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  10. 
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playing  fine  musical  talents  or  an  astonishing  power  of  calcu- 
lation, though  in  all  other  respects  a  child,  his  pre-eminence  cannot 
be  explained  by  particular  habits  of  study  or  of  business,  nor  by 
mere  strength  of  judgment,  memory,  &c. :  —  That  the  boy  has  a 
strong  perception  of  melody,  a  strong  memory  of  tunes,  a  strong 
musical  imagination,  a  strong  musical  judgment,  or  a  strong  per- 
ception, memory,  and  judgment,  of  numbers  ;  but  may  not  be 
clearer-headed  or  more  attentive  on  any  other  point:  while  men  of 
the  strongest  sense  may  have  no  perception,  memory,  or  judgment, 
of  tunes,  or  may  calculate  with  extreme  difficulty.    It  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  instinct.    Writers  consider  instinct  a  general  fa- 
culty, while  it  is  only  the  inherent  disposition  to  activity  possessed 
by  every  faculty ;  and  there  are,  therefore,  as  many  instincts  as 
fundamental  faculties.  By  instinct  "  the  spider  spreads  a  web  and 
ensnares  flies :  the  working  bee  constructs  cells,  but  does  not  kill 
flies  to  support  itself;  it  takes  care  of  the  young,  but  does  not 
copulate.    Many  male  animals  copulate,  but  take  no  care  of  their 
young  :  the  cuckoo,  both  male  and  female,  abandons  the  charge 
of  bringing  up  its  young  to  other  birds,  although  it  is  compelled 
to  copulation  by  a  very  ardent  instinct.    The  castor  builds  a  hut, 
but  neither  sings  nor  hunts  ;  the  dog  hunts,  but  does  not  build; 
the  butcher-bird  sings,  builds,  and  preys ;  the  quail  does  not 
mate,  but  copulates,  takes  care  of  its  young,  and  migrates  ;  the 
partridge  mates,  copulates,  and  takes  care  of  its  young,  but  does 
not  migrate  ;  the  wolf,  fox,  roebuck,  and  rabbit,  marry,  and  take 
care  of  their  young  conjointly  with  the  female  :  the  dog,  stag,  and 
hare,  copulate  with  the  first  female  they  meet,  and  never  know 
their  offspring.  The  vigorous  wolf,  the  artful  and  timid  hare,  do  not 
burrow  like  the  courageous  rabbit  and  the  cunning  fox.  Rabbits 
live  in  republics,  and  place  sentinels,  which  is  done  by  neither  the 
fox  nor  the  hare.    How  can  these  various  instincts  exist  in  one 
species  of  animals,  and  not  in  another  ?    How  can  they  be  com- 
bined so  differently  ?  If  instinct  were  a  single  and  general  faculty, 
every  instinct  should  show  itself,  not  only  at  once,  but  also  in  the 
same  degree  ;  and  yet  while  in  the  young  animal  many  instincts 
act  withgreat  force,  others  are  still  quite  inactive  :  some  instincts 
act  at  one  season,  others  at  another.    There  is  one  season  for  pro- 
pagation, another  for  emigration  ;  one  season  for  living  solitarily  ; 
another  for  assembling  in  companies,  and  for  collecting  provisions. 
And  how  can  we  explain,  on  the  supposition  of  a  general  instinct, 
why  the  different  instincts  do  not  exist  merely  separate  in  dit- 
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f'erent  species  of  animals,  but  that  many  of  them  are  even  con- 
tradictory  ?  " c 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  -various  talents  and 
dispositions  of  persons  who  are  all  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stanced—how unsuccessfully  some  apply,  with  the  utmost  perse- 
verance, to  a  branch  of  study,  in  which  another,  under  the  same 
instructors,  or,  perhaps,  scarcely  assisted  at  all,  or  even  with  every 
impediment  thrown 'in  his  way,  reaches  excellence  with  little 
trouble,  and,  again,  fails  in  one  in  which  the  first  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  successful,^ hw  early  various  tempers  are  developed  among 
children  o£  the  same  nursery,  —  how  the  best  moral  education  is' 
often  thrown  away,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  examples  and 
every  incentive  to  vice  a  virtuous  character  is  sometimes  formed 
—  how  hereditary  are  peculiarities  of  talent  and  of  character,  — 
how  similar  some  persons  are  to  each  other  in  one  point  of 
talent  and  character,  and  dissimilar  in  another,  —  how  positively 
contradictory  many  points  of  the  same  character  are  found  •  _  how 
exactly  the  same  is  true  of  all  species  of  brutes",  and  of  alJ  in 
div.duals  among  them,  as  far  as  their  faculties  are  the  same  as 
ours,  — each  species  having  its  peculiar  nature,  and  each  indi- 
vidual its  peculiar  character:  — I  confess  myself  unable  to  deny 
that  there  is  one  innate  faculty  for  numbers,  another  for  colours 
a  third  for  music,  &c,  &c,  with  a  variety  of  distinct  innate  pro' 
pensities;  and  that  memory,  judgment,  &c,  are  but  modes  of 
action  common  to  the  different  faculties. 

The  faculties  of  whose  existence  Gall  satisfied  himself  are  • 
1;  The  mstinct  of  generation;  2.  The  Jove  of  offspring  •  3  The 
.position  to  friendship;  4,  Courage;  5.  The  instinct  to  destroy 
'■re ;  6.  Cunning  ;  7.  The  sentiment  of  property  ;  8.  Pride  •  9  Va 
nity;.10.  Circumspection;  11.  Sense  of  things,  by  which  we  take 
°fAdWdU1al.0b^  and  occurrences;  12.  Sense  of 
14  Tel:     f       ,6       at'0nS  °f  SpaC6:  13'  Sense  of  arsons  , 
6  Sen  I   r  r    ;  15'  SenSG  °f  lan&Ua^  or  PWogicaJ  talent 

f  tone  \  S  Ti  °f  T,0UrS  ^  11 '  86,186  °f  the  reIati™ 
Jones    18.  Sense  of  the  relations  of  numbers  ;  19.  Sense  of 

construct;  20.  Comparative  sagacity,  by  which  we  compare 
"  °'  4t0A         iV>  P-  33S-  S<11-'  8V0-  *•  vi   P-  352.  sqq. 

domosti c  TrutA  rrS°nS  C°nVerSant  W!th  h0rSCS'  d°«S'  cats>  or  ^  other 
*ren    n         '    "°7 ^  ,BdWdud  ^  *«■  «-  P-ponionall,  as  d  f 
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21.  Metaphysical  sagacity,  by  which  we  examine  into  cause  and 
effect;  22.  Wit;  23.  Poetic  talent;  24.  Goodness,  and  moral 
sense ;  25.  Faculty  of  imitation  ;  disposition  to  have  visions ; 
26.  Religious  feeling;  27-  Firmness.  He  had  been  long  inclined 
to  admit  also  a  sense  of  order  and  a  sense  of  time,  and  waited 
only  for  proofs  of  their  organs. 

Gall  gives  various  other  names  to  each  faculty,  more  anxious 
to  express  his  view  of  the  nature  of  each  than  to  quibble  for 
appellations.6 

For  information  respecting  the  precise  nature  of  each  faculty, 
many  of  which  may  be  ill  understood  from  their  designations,  I 
refer  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Gall's  work,  Anatomie  du 
Cerveau,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  Fonctions 
du  Cerveau  —  portions  of  the  work  which  the  most  indolent  will 
find  entertaining. 

That  the  faculties  enumerated  are  not  modifications  of  each 
other,  or  of  any  other,  but  distinct  and  primitive,  Gall  considers 
proved  by  the  circumstance  of  each  having  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions. 

"  An  instinct,  inclination,  sentiment,  talent,  deserves,"  says  he, 
«  the  denomination  of  fundamental,  primitive,  radical : 

«  1.  When  a  quality  or  faculty  (or  its  organ)  is  not  manifested 
nor  developed,  nor  diminishes,  at  the  same  time  with  others. 
Thus  the  instinct  of  generation  (with  its  organ)  is  generally 
developed  and  manifested  later  than  other  inclinations.  Thus, 
the  memory  of  names  usually  grows  weak  sooner  than  the  other 
faculties. 

«  When,  in  the  same  individual,  a  quality  or  faculty  is  more 
or  less  active  (and  its  corresponding  cerebral  part  more  or  less 

«  Dr.  Spurzheim  gave  to  the  majority  of  these  faculties  new  names,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  from  time  to  time,  some  of  which  were  long  and  uncouth, 
and  still  destitute  of  the  uniformity  he  aimed  at,  some  new-coined  words,  and 
some  expressive  of  a  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly  erroneous,  view  of  the  faculties  ; 
and  to  most  of  which  Gall  objected,  as  I  confess  I  do.  Dr.  Vimont  thus  g.ves 
his  opinion  of  them  :  -  «  Des  expressions  ridicules.  J'ai  vu  avec  plais.r  que  cs 
medecins  les  plus  distingues  en  France  n'ont  jamais  pu  condescendre  a  recevoir  les 
mots  secretivite\  marveillosite,  &c.  -  langage  pretentieux,  de  mauvais  gout,  et  qui 
figurerait  a  merveille  dans  la  comedie  des  Precieuses  Ridicules,  ou  des  Femmes 
Ivantes."  {TraM  de  Phrinologic,  4to.  Paris,  t.  ii.  p.  105.)  It  would  have 
!L  much  better  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Gal),  and  rested  con.cn  ed 
with  a  few  names  for  each  faculty,  so  as  to  show  what  was  meant,  and  wa.ted 
till  the  science  is  so  far  advanced  that  an  appropriate  name  cannot  be  d.H.cult. 
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developed)  than  the  others.  Thus,  the  greatest  sculptors,  painters 
deagners,  have  sometimes  not  the  least  disposition  to  music  •  the' 
greatest  poets  Jittle  talent  for  mathematics 

«3.  When  a  single  quality  or  faculty  is  active,  whilst  the 
others  are  paralysed  (and  only  the  corresponding  organ  deve- 
il'  M "  I?™  VmbeCile  "  GVer*  °ther  r-Pectfare  often 


4  When  all  the  other  qualities  and  faculties  being  active 
and  all  the  other  organs  sufficiently  developed),  one  single"  quah  J 
or  acuity  „  macttve  (and  one  single  organ  not  developed).  Thus! 
certa.n  individual,  cannot  comprehend  that  two  and  two  make 
four ;  others  detest  music,  or  women. 

"5.  When,  in  mental  diseases,  one  quality  or  faculty  only  suf- 
fers or  one  only  is  entire.    Thus,  one  insane  person  is Tadol 

eZZsZtr'  V^'*^  an°ther'  aUh°^h  mad  2 
u  I  ZZ    ?    g,V6S  lGSSOnS  in  mUSic  With  §reat  intelligence. 

nifestdT  1  L^res\;althye°sr  ***  '  •  *t  ^ 
organ  is  df  renti;  ^H^^  J 

zzwt;: organ)  is  more  deveioped  in  the  ^,^7^ 

TZtnl2  ZZ!PZr birds' the  raaIe  only  sings  (and  has 

organ)  aW^'e^ts  2"  ^  °*  ^  ^d  **  same 

Thu«  2    *  116  Sp6Cies  and  is  deficient  in  another 

cl^ionZrr;/  b,'rdS'       ^  the  ^        have  not: 

Thu.,  certain  kinrk  nf         .  6  S(luirre]>  ^  the  beaver. 

care  of  ^ ^  wSTfe?-^  ^  ***  take 
^nary  lives  do  not  '  ^  are  ^S^^ous,  lead  sta- 

y  iives,  do  not  sing,  abandon  their  offspring.'^ 

PM^c  prindpJi  ro'u.tin8;^"  ^  !!*fi  P"  81"    These  »«  Gall's  own 

*■  to  tcst    disc:;':  f  Y?Dn        -d  »y 

P^ant  difference  ashis  own,  and  say a  <  \  £  u  ^  *"*  ^  n°  im' 
P°Wt»ng  out  the  social  or  fundi    f',  '  "°  hesitation"to  maintain  that,  i„ 

******  founde  on  p "  1«  J"^,  *  ^  "**  "*  * 
7  of  the  organs  j„  conf0S™  '  "  CrCaS  "  Ga"  d,'d  "0t  detomi- 
A^can  edition.)    Gall  T2    '  • V1CWS'"  *•  P-  13?* 

'»'"■«.  which  bear  hi,  name  onW    ff  a"d  W**W  In  the 

™  only.       T  rcn0lmced  a„  ^         ^ . 

II  n  ° 
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Perception,  memory,  judgment,  &c,  are  modes  of  action  of 
these  distinct  faculties.  «  As  often  as  there  ex.sts  a  fundamenta 
faculty,  a  particular  and  determinate  intellectual  power,  here 
necessarily  exists  likewise  a  perceptive  faculty  for  objects  related 
to  this  faculty.  As  often  as  this  faculty  is  active  upon  the  objects 
of  its  sphere,  there  is  attention.    As  often  as  the  idea  or  traces 
which  the  impressions  of  objects  have  left  in  the  brain  are  re- 
newed, either  by  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of  these  same 
objects,  there  is  remembrance,  reminiscence,  passive  ™rnory.  , 
If  this  same  renewal  of  received  impressions  takes  place  by  an  j 
act  of  reflection,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  organs,  there  is  active  . 
tnlrl   Z  ofLL  an  organ  or  a  fundamental  faculty  compares 
and  judges  the  relations  of  analogous  and  dissimilar  ideas,  there 
I  comparison,  there  is  judgment.    A  series  of  comparisons  and 
judgments  constitutes  reasoning.  As  often  as  an  organ  o  ^nda- 
mental  power  creates,  by  its  own  inherent  energy  -thou 
concurrence  of  the  external  world,  objects  relat.ve  to  its  func 
Hons    as  often  as  the  or*an  discovers,  by  its  own  ac ivity,  the 
I:;! ^f  the  objects  related  to  it  in  the  external  world,  there  ,s 

imagination,  invention,  genius.  mpmnrv 

"  Whether,  now,  we  consider  perception,  attention,  memory,, 
reminiscence,   recollection,   comparison,  J^gment,  reasomn g 
imagination,  invention,  genius,  either  as  gradation,  of  different!, 
!fees  of  the  same  faculty,  or  as  peculiar  modes  of  being  oft 
iffllty,  it  still  remains  certain  that  all  the  fundament 
•   ulties  which  have  been  demonstrated  are  endowed,  or  may  be 
endowed,  with  perception,  attention,  memory,  recollection,  judgj 
lt>  Ration;  and  that,  consequently,  *  * 'hey  which  ou|j 
Tb   considered  intellectual  and  fundamental  faculties  and  thai 
He  pretended  mental  faculties  of  my  predecessors  are  only  comj 
^attributes.    Here,  then,  is  a  perfectly  new  P^P^I, 
the  intellectual  faculties,  founded  upon  the  de ail  of 

story  of  the  different  modifications  of  human  intellect  The  sam|. 
Lay  be  said  of  the  appetitive  faculties,  or  rather  quaht.es.  .  j 

myself  up  entirely  to  observation.    In tins 

B  ,.  c.  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  327.  sqq.,  8vo.  t.  v,  p.  405.  sqq.,  t.  ....  1 
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«  When  a  person  has  the  talent  for  music,  poetry,  construction, 
judging  of  d.stance,  &c,  in  only  a  weak  degree,  he  will  not  have 
a  very  decided  inclination  for  those  objects.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  organs  of  these  fundamental  forces  are  more  energetic 
the  person  feels  a  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  •  he 
has  an  inclination  for  these  objects.    When  the  action  of  these 
organs  is  still  more  energetic,  he  feels  a  want  to  occupy  himself 
with  them.   Lastly,  when  the  action  of  these  organ7prep0n- 
derates,  the  person  is  impelled  towards  these  objects ;  he  finds 
Ins  happiness  m  them,  and  feels  disappointed,  unhappy  when  he 
cannot  follow  his  inclination;  he  has  a  passion  for  the  e  object 
Thus  it  xs  that  certain  individuals  have  a  passion  for  must' 
poetry,  archnecture,  travelling,"  &c.h  ' 
"  '  You  shall  not  persuade  me,  however,'  "  Gall  fancies  if  will 

as  faculties  of  the  soul,  are  chimeras.    Who  will  dispute  that 
understanding  will,  sensation,  attention,  comparison,  judle  t 

the  soul,  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  brain  ? '  "    «  Yes  "  renlip*  r»n 
wit  out  doubt  these  faculties  are  real,  but  they  «  a 
fractions,  generalities,  and  inapplicable  to  a  minute  studTof"  a 

r  Seli f '  An"'    E7ry  man'  Wh°  iS  QOt ^1 

lectua Tor  2 ,  1     I.       ^     W6Ve1''  W  "0t  the  Same 
lectual  or  moral  character.    We  must  discover  faculties  thp 

annuals,  and  the  various  proportions  of  which  explain  the  varie 

ranee  of  every  branch  of  physics  and  natural  history  S 

■heir  ^J-::^^  h™  t0  P^osophers  with 
resent  TZ        i  C  m°St  ancient  Period  down  to  the 

■fan  LTh  ; kT    edgG  °f  the  true  natur«  of  man,  his  inclin- 
t'ons.    Hence  we  have  as  many  philosophies  as  soi-disant 


"  '<  c.  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  328.  sq.,  8vo.  t.  vi.  p.  408. 
B  B  2 
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philosophers:  hence  the  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of  our  insti- 
tutions, especially  of  those  which  relate  to  education  and  criminal 

'Tlhdo^'not  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  ultimate  nature 
of  all  the  fundamental  faculties  which  he  has  pointed  out.  Ihe 
poet',  faculty,  for  example,  he  regards  as  distinct  and  fundamental, 
Cause  it  has  the  conditions  of  a  fundamental  faculty  above 
enumerated ;  but  what  are  the  ordinary  functions  of  that  part  of 
the  brain,  which,  when  greatly  developed,  produces  the  poet,  he 
dares  not  determine.'  "I  have  made  it,"  says  he,  «  an  invanab  e 
rule  to  advance  nothing  which  I  could  not  strictly  prove o  a 
least  render  very  probable  by  very  strong  arguments  .  tor  tins 
l:Z^7egJd  the  qualities  and  faculties  the  ~  of 
which  1  maintain,  I  have  always  confined  myself  to  the  degre ° 
activity  in  which  I  could  discover  them  and  observe  their  mam 
fes  a  L     I  know  it  would  have  been  more  philosophical  ah  ays 

advanced." 1 

.  L  c.  8vo.  t.  i.  p.  49.  s,,    See  also  4to.  vol.  iv.  P.  318.  sqq.,  and  8vo.  t.  *| 

p.  392.  sqq.  243 

*  1.  c.  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  181.,  8vo.  t.  v.  p.       •  opinion  ths 

I  1.  c.  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  275.  sq.,  8vo.  t.  v.  p.  407.    GaU  "OS  P 

tl,,e  isafacultv  forjudging  of  time,  *****  of  order  ^  ^  £ 

p,  w  sq.,  188.  sq.,  8vo  t  iv.  a  particular  habitation  (1.  i 

musl  be  a  faculty  which  determme  t  e  des  r  o  I  . 
4to.  vol.  iii.  P.  314.  8vo.  t.  iv.  p.  280.),  a"Sn  of  opiniod 

til,,  man,  month,  .tor  Dr.  a-m^VT^.  I„  atrprtal  ■»  •» 
t  Lento  lto.nnl.giC  JoHiS       «  ■» 


at 
iv. 
here 


all  i 
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Neither  does  GalJ  pretend  to  have  enumerated  all  the  funda- 
mental  facult.es  of  the  mind.    "  Prob^-  says  he>  „  those  who 

ou  Dtcouvertesnouvelles  duBocleur  Gall,  traduitde  1'Allemand.  Paris,  1807,  p. 72 
Gall,  Svo.  t.  iv.  p.  63.  sq. )  Dr.  A.  Combe,  however  in  the  *w  p;     r  TZ 

contended  that  the  love  of  life  was  a  distinct  facultv  »„H  J?'/?™''  ^ 
t  j  i  »     ,    ,   ,  .       ,  CIacultv>  and  mentioned  the  case  of  an 

.Id  lady  who  had  long  been  remarkable  for  her  love  of  life,  and  in  ZZ  *r2 
he  only  thing  peculiar  was  an  enormous  convolution  at  the  base  ofTe^Te 

lobe.    Dr.  Spurzheim,  without  referring  to  Dr  A 

coolly  says  He  tkinks  «  it  is  high]y  vxohlhTe  ^  tre  T  "  ^  —  * 
feel  a  love  of  life  •  ™H  T  innt  e    v  3  Pecullar  instinct  to 

reel  a  love      lite,  and  I  look  for  Us  organ  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  between  the 
posterior  and  middle  lobes,  inwardly  of  combativeness."   (Pencil,  Z  1832 
voh  ,  P.  142.)    Dr  Vimont  says  (2WjW  de  PMa^  [8^% "     65  { 
that  persons  assured  him  that  Dr  S       m.  i  '         '  P*  ^^.j, 

.o  himself  the  discovery  ££££  ^  ^T.J  ^ 
with  Dr.  S. ,  for  he  not  only  s^ys  hat  dI  s       J™"'  " 
that  neither  Gall  nor  Dr.  S.  ieS^e^^^  C  T**  ^ 
the  third  edition  of  his  S.stern  of  P/lremlo&i  *  \  ' £  ° ° only  m 

heim  did  mention  it  in  his  edition  of  19<?o        i      t  '  Spurz- 

~,  and  Gall  long  before,to    b  to  ^  " 

Vimont  refers  to,  in  Mr.  G.  Combe's  work  ton  „  th,e  PasSaSe  wl"<*  Dr. 

folly  detailed  from  the  Ed.  Pkl  TuZ,  vo    iii  p  \  t  f  'Z^6  * 

But,  Dr.  Vimont's  mention  „f  U       '   t        P'         Sqq"  Publ,shed  in  1826. 

p.  ,o,  mJ ,  - ™ h;  J83S. 

WW  to  the  French  Institute  „„]y  in  ig„7         «"»'><™°  «  m  a  trammr  pre- 

'hemselves  in  a  certain  figure  •  „!!         '  g  1H  11Umbers'  to  ™ge 

weight  or  resistance,  oi  "^7^  of  ZT  "  *  J"        ^  ^  °f 
opposed  to  all  three.    InLmburl  th  ^     ^  "  ^  °fh°pe*    Gal1  ™» 
cities  in  ^J^^-S^^  &  ^ 
rativeness.     Dr.  Spurzheim  ™,p  J     ' and  they  Cal1  il  eoncen- 

JP-I  and  Gall  t2^3E2T£  £"t  ^  *"*  *"  *~ 
><  his,  a  M.  De  Tremmon  of  P,  °  Spurzheim  s^  that  a  friend 

*nculture  is  the  re  uu  TpL    Z'  T",     ^  ^  °f  30  of 

^  ^  just  com^ td  2  s^dy  oVlrI0no;-  "  ^  ^  ^  ^™™> 
«>v««y.f0ur  new  f  e  ita^  of  Phrenology,  announced  the  discovery  of 

^PPears  to  me  ,       "  Z  7     *°    ,°  S-ie'y  ^ndon. 

"-tnunicate  our  iZ 7i  1  *  *  ****  M  makos  *  ««.  to 

«•  P«son3  « t  rP„lt.  fo         a"0thCr  W'lich  -akes  us  love  society. 

cuity,  though  Gall  more  properly,  as  I  imagine,  con- 
B  B  3 
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follow  me  in  the  career  which  I  have  opened,  will  discover  some 
fundamental  forces  and  some  organs  which  have  escaped  my 

^  He'doubts,  however,  whether  so  many  will  be  discovered  as 
some  apprehend.    A  modification  of  a  faculty  must  not  be  mis- 
taken  for  a  faculty,  nor  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of 
several  faculties  for  a  particular  faculty.     « If,   he  says,  «e 
reflect  on  the  number  of  possible  combinations  which  may  result 
from  the  twenty-seven  or  thirty  fundamental  faculties  or  quali ties 
from  the  reciprocal  action  of  as  many  organs,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  the  infinite  number  of  shades  of  character  among 
mankind.    How  many  different  combinations  result  from  the  ten 
dnhers  from  the  twenty-four  letters.   How  many  different  coun-  , 
dances result  from  the  different  combination  of  the  smal  number 
of  pa  ts  which  compose  the  human  face:  how  many  shades  o 
colours  and  tones  result  from  the  small  number  of  pnmit.ve 
colours  and  fundamental  tones.-     They,  moreover,  may  be 
variously  modified  in  different  animals. 

This  view  of  the  mental  faculties  may  be  considered  quite  in 
depend  ntlv  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Gall  respecting  the  _ 
c   ebral  organs  of  each  faculty,  and  even  quite  mdeper i  en  ly  c 
the  fact  of  the  brain  being  the  organ  of  th e  mind.    *  ^  ™ 
examined  precisely  like  the  metaphysics  of  Locke,  Reid,  Ste*  art,, 

Brown,  &c.  n  ' 

siders  that  what  Dr.  S.  names  secretness  is  a  disposition  to  artfulness  and 
siaers  m  positive  propensity,     lne  an 

^XVtZ a owl tthTwant  of  a' disposition  to  conceal  wood 
C£^tr:  communicate;  as  ^.^'^X^ 
that  the  deficiency  of  combativeness  wd  not  ^^toL^^L  bea 
posite.    Again,  some  persons,  not  at  all  remarkable  for  attachment c 
The  alone  ;  they  have  a  propensity  to  soc.e ty  too  strong  to   How  be  J 
be  alone  a  moment,  though  they  have  no  regard  for  the  person  P  J 

roay  suffice  them.  Gall  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion < 1  c  4to  v  J  I 
sq.,  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  492.  sq.);  and,  hav.ng  been  unable  to  lo  ah  J 
„  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  modification  of  attachment.  Sobtanness 

^fT:^T^o.  U.  P.406.SO.  Bacon, 

Sc.  1.  vii.  cap.  u.  l^lX^^  of  these  faculties  has  been  ndiuuJ 
n  u  is  remarkab  e  that  nea 1 every  o n  ^  ^  ^  u,  jy 

by  one  metaphysician  or  another     See  Mr.  to  U»  ^ 
Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edin.  Review,  reprmted  in  the  Mm 

Notwithstanding,  too,  that  memory,  like  judgment,  attention,  fcc,  -  co 
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It,  however,  derives  its  great  proofs  from  the  fact  of  the  in- 
dividual faculties  being,  caeteris  paribus,  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Every  faculty  was  given  us  for  a  good  purpose,  and  it  is  only 
when  one  or  more  are  excessive,  or  defective,  or  too  much  or  too 
httle  excited  by  external  circumstances,  or  by  disease,  that  error 
occurs.    The  lower  faculties  given  to  brutes  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves are  evidently  to  yield  to  those  which  are  of  a  superior 
nature  and  peculiar,  or  given  in  a  higher  degree  and  with  peculiar 
modifications,  to  man.    Happiness  is  «  our  being's  end  and  aim." 
Not  individual,  partial,  temporary  happiness,  however  intense  ; 
but  the  greatest  and  longest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
bound  morality  in  individuals  and  nations, -and  in  what,  through 
elective  representation  should  be,  at  least  virtually,  identical  with  a 
nation, —government,  tends  to  this.  No  act  is  virtuous  that  does 
not  lead  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals:  nor  does  any  act  lead  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of  the  greatest  number, 
hat  ,s  not  virtuous.    The  whole  set  of  faculties,  each  allowed 
to  act,  but  the  inferior  in  subordination  to  the  superior,  lead  to 
wtue;  and  this  to  happiness.    "All  the  faculties,"  says  Gall 
are  good,  and  necessary  to  human  nature  such  as  it  should  be 
;     accordmg  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator.    But  I  am  convinced  that 
too  energetic  an  activity  of  certain  faculties  produces  vicious  in- 
clinations-causes the  primitive  destination  of  propagation  to 
degenerate  into  libertinism,  the  sentiment  of  property  into  an 
inclination  for  theft,  circumspection  into  irresolution  and  a  tend. 
ency.  t0     icide,  self-love  into  insolence,  disobedience,  &c». 
To  employ  all  our  faculties  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount 

nature  I      ,T  is  the  ,aw  °f 

When  !  laWS  °f  natUr6'  is  intended  *>  be  obeyed. 

!!!!!J^^^  or  ultimately,  to  others 

verialis),  and  Tne  for  D,        r  ""»*»"•*).  one  for  words  {me,noria 

P-  U.  i  8vo.7iV  .'ST  l°Cali^    SeC  G4  !"  *         vol.  iv. 

another  for  „hCGc  l\w  f  f     .  S°me'  that  there  arc  four '  a  ™™ry  for  words 

•  c>        vol.  iii.  p.  xxxi. 

li  n  4- 
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contemporaneous  with  us,  or  to  our  successors,  be  they  our  pro- 
geny or  not.  To  obey  them  is,  therefore,  our  solemn  duty. 
Christianity  teaches  the  very  precepts  which  lead  to  the  greatest 
happiness  :  and,  if  any  one  disregard  the  authority  of  them  as 
taught  by  Christ,  because  he  sees  no  proofs  of  Christ's  super- 
human authority,  he  must  remember  that  they  are  already  esta- 
blished in  nature  ;  and  that  Bishop  Butler  himself,  in  his  Analogy, 
declares  that  man,  "from  his  make,  constitution,  or  nature,  is,  m 
the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  a  law  to  himself,  -  he  hath 
the  rule  of  right  within,"P  and  that  Christianity,  as  regards  its 
moral  precepts,  is  a  republication  «  of  natural  religion  in  its 
genuine  simplicity,"  and  that  "moral  precepts  are  precepts  the 
reason  of  which  we  see,"  and  «<  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
itself,  prior  to  external  command."  4 

So  imperative  are  the  natural  moral  laws,  that  a  man  is  equally 
bound  to  obey  them  and  be  virtuous,  though  he  disbelieves  not 
only  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  but  a  future  state.  Indeed 
in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  being  influenced  in  our  conduct 
by  the  hope  of  future  reward  or  the  fear  of  future  punishment 
must  be  the  deficiency  of  real  virtue.  Nay  a  man  would  be 
equally  bound  to  obey  the  moral  laws,  though,  notwithstanding 
he  evidence  of  universal  design,  he  should,  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  reason  himself  into  a  doubt  of  the  personality  of 

^^^^^^^^ 

on  a  stone,  that  wnicn  is  gia  Spurzheim  s 

Volney's  Loi  Naturelle  deserves  reading;  and  that  part  ot  xx  J 

Through  a  phrenological  benefaction,  its  price  as  very  low 
natrons.    Through  a ,  p„ -        8  of  ^  M  our  pledge, 

zztt  •ssxssxsl  ;2J5v  - — -* 

JZ&SmZ-  ■•  -  -    * "  -  ^ 

the  aid  of  Gall's  method  of  investigation. 
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the  great  cause  of  creation.  The  wicked  man  who  holds  any  of 
these  opinions,  in  the  idea  of  being  loosened  from  the  bonds  of 
virtue,  is  as  ignorant  as  he  is  wicked. 

Bishop  Butler  in  his  profound  metaphysical  sermons,  preached 
at  the  Hols  Chapel,  and  which  all  should  study,  p  oves  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  our  united  faculties  and  feehn^s 
to  virtue  and  the  greatest  happiness,  r  b 

r  Serm.  L    Upon  the  social  nature  of  Man.    Serm  if  ;;;  tt 
supremacy  of  conscience.  *>n»,u.1,r.    Upon  the  natural 

M,  Gilbert  Wakefield  o/  %  £  %  ^WJ"  ^ 

not  g,ve  one  penny  for  all  the  morality  in  the  world  »  vl  ,  W°Uld 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  D,  Turton  remaps  "*  *-* 

book  of  about  230  pages  in  defence  of  ChriiLity^and       "vo  T  ' 

entirely  confined  to  the  internal  evidences  and  mor  1  exce^n  e  of  1  7" 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  obse.-ve  the  natural  feelings  of  neoole  th  ^ 

religion,  not  even  the  being  of  God,  by  the  hVhr  «f    V  f  DatUral 

"otice5  of  a  Divine  Being°were  Lm  Re^  V '  5  "  f"1  *™ 

niunications  from  God."  Archbishop  Zl! h  ,  l  I  "  Immediate  Com- 

Horneand  the  greater  defend ^ ti^^^r"^  ^ 
lieving  the  Bible  to  contain  a  system  0f  na^ rl'Il    ^"V™"*  by  be" 

"qually  absurd  in  regard  to  J^l^^^  (,"  85  criti<V 
if  all  sciences  were  lost,  they  might  Sun^m^  7^°^" 

o/X™„),  and,  by  becoming  disciple  so' an  ^'WC<?- 
«  ho  thought  that,  by  the  "light  which  2  aff  7?°"  «  ^chinson, 
own  observations,  he  saw  farmer  into  Z  ^Zn  oe  Sl  » 
-ra„ons  carried  on  in  it,  than  Sir  Isaac  NnTwl*  TbT'  ^ 
» orfo,  vol.  i.  p.  445.-)    «  M_   „      .  '"da  aone-      (Bishop  Home's 

-Sine  of  the  devil,  „  the^  ^  ^  ^  ^  "  as  an 

before  boldly  S^SftS^ j^**  *  *e  Gospel,  and 

was,  however,  old.    «  Paracl„7f  T  "  Antichrist-"    The  fancy 

h-e  pretended  to  find^t  uths  Z  "'T'"         L°rd  Bac0n  0-  4 

Rising  and  tradudc46      1  h  r  ;  L"311^  ^S°^in 
"But  neither  do  they  give  ho  OUr to  tl    S   "  "  "  he8the"ISh  mi  pr°f™'' 
embase  them."    «  The  tone  or  „  Scriptures,  as  they  suppose,  but  much 

of  nature  ,  '  hXl^ °f  °f  God  is  n<"  '0  express 

^'on  to  man's  capacity"   w  '"^  tha"  fn  PassaS^        for  appli 

3h<*>"  use  a  similitude  for  ornament'  or      Zl  *  T°l  if  »  '-n 
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We  will  now  consider  the  special  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  mind  is  evidently  the  property  of  the  brain;  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  whether  relating  to  sensation,  will,  intel- 
lect, or  affections,  are  evidently  the  operations  of  the  brain.  In  the 
division  of  this  work  devoted  to  general  physiology,  I  proved  the 
brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  as  much  as  the  liver  is  the  organ 
of  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  that  what  holds  good  of  the  function  of 
every  other  part,  holds  good  of  the  function  of  the  brain ;  and  that 
to.  ascribe  the  power  of  the  brain  to  an  immaterial  imaginary 
something  called  a  soul,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  remains  of  un- 
enlightened times,  and  not  only  unnecessary  to  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  through  a  divine  revelation,  but  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  such  revelation,  by  making  its  annunciation  of  a 
future  state  appear  superfluous.3 

science,  and  Lord  Bacon's  remarks  apply  to  it  equally  as  to  astronomical  and 
geological  matters ;  and  I  consider  that  a  soul  stands  upon  the  same  foundaUon 
as  a  centaur  or  a  Briareus.  .  a 

'  An  old  argument,  which  I  thought  too  puerile  to  notice,  and  which i  was 
disposed  of  by  Gall  (1.  c.  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  119-  sq.),  has  just  been  revived  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  uphold  the  existence  of  something  called  soul  distinct  from  matter, 
f  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  illustrated  by  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  London  1835. 
The  body  is  said  to  be  incessantly  changing  its  constituent  particles,  so  that  no 
Dart  of  it  is  the  same  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time ;  and  yet  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  mentally  the  same.    Now,  the  change  of  the  particles  of  the  body  may  c 
.ranted.    But  what  then?    Do  not  all  the  properUes  of  all  parts  of  the  body 
reml  the  same,  as  much  as  its  mental  character?  are  not  the  fresh  particles  * 
asLilated  to  each  part,  that  all  we  can  see  or  feel  o   our  bod.es,  and  the 
nuaUties  of  every  part,  remain  the  same,  as  much  as  all  we  observe  of  the 
ZT^rL^Z  aPll  *e  changes  of  particles?    Is  not  a  man  held  to  be  the 
Ze'b  dily  as  well  as  mentally  all  the  days  of  his  life?    If  the  ^  » 
vTh  the  small-pox,  do  not  the  pits  remain  throughout  life,  though  the  particles 
^  y  hve"l  changed  tentimes?    If  a  nervous  or  dyspeptic  affect  on  exist.  en> 
Titarily  does  not  the  morbid  functional  peculiarity  continue  through  all  h 
J  pea  d     anges  of  the  particles?   If  a  person  acquires  immunity ^from 
bTvaccination"  or  by  having  once  passed  through  the  disease,  .s  torn*  » -  •  > 
an  instances  safe  U 
J££  =  »e  S  in  regard  -ssubstance^- 
in  assertion  of  Lord  Brougham's,  that  the  mmd  does  not  d  cay  wi the  jr 
but  acquires  vigour  while  the  body  decline.  as  «\     I  -s  eq     y  ^ 
tain,"  says  he,  «  that  while  the  body  is  rapidly  decay  ng,  between  60 
70,  the  mind  suffers  hardly  any  loss  of  strength  in  the  &»  ^^^  *■ 
m  n  continue  to  15  or  76  in  the  possession  of  all  the.r  mental  powers, 
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If  it  is  clear  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  particular  portions  of  it  have  different  offices. 


can  boast  of  even  their  physical  strength ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  per- 
sons, who,  between  80  and  90,  and  even  older,  when  the  body  can  hardly  be  said  to 
live  possess  every  faculty  of  the  mind  unimpaired. "  (p.  1 go. )    This  statement  is 
perfectly  opposite  to  sound  observation.  Gall  published  when  between  60  and  70 
and  in  conversation  appeared  in  full  possession  of  his  intellect  ;  nay,  as  to  cere' 
bellum  and  body  at  large,  he  declared  that  he  never  omitted  matrimonial  duties 
for  24  hours.    Madame  Gall  assured  me,  in  regard  to  the  whole  man  "que  le 
,  docteur  n'eto.t  pas  epuise" ;  que  ses  forces  n'&oient  pas  diminudes  ! "    But  what 
he  wrote  did  not  contain  a  single  discovery  or  new  view,  and  was  merely  the 
offspring  of  his  former  labours  and  mental  powers.     He  told  me  his  mind's 
vigour  was  impaired,  and  his  head  somewhat  diminished.    A  man's  judgment 
may  become  greater  near  60;  not  from  greater  strength,  but  from  enlarged 
experience  and  longer  habit.  But  let  him  attempt  what  is  not  habitual  with  him 
or  let  him  attempt  originality,  and,  though  he  may  not  discover  his  decline' 
the  rest  of  the  world  will.     The  Archbishop  begged  to  be  informed  when  his 
sermons  showed  his  mind  to  be  falling  off;  but  was  offended  beyond  forgiveness 
when  Gi   Bias  told  him  that  his  .ast  homily  »ne  paroit  pas  JS  2 
la  force  des  precedents."    «  Mon  esprit,  grace  au  CM,"  replied  the  indignant 
old  man,  «  „  a  rien  encore  perdu  de  sa  vigeur. »    When  old  men  work  at  some 
thing  original,  or  pursue  a  course  of  public  intellectual  effort,  their  falling  0ff 
is  manifest,  and  we  discover  that  the  phrase  « retained  their  faculties  to  the  last  '  is 
vague  and  incorrect,  just  as  I  formerly  remarked  it  to  be  when  applied  to  persons 
near  d.sso  lution    I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  discoveries  or  original  product  on 
by  men  who  had  attained  the  age  of  60 ;  but,  should  any  instances  of  full  mtnt  J 
vigour  i „  old  men  be  adduced,  they  would  only  be  exceptions,  just  like  octoge 
nanan  fathers,  or  persons  who  we  see  continually  in  the  papers  lived  to  90  or  100 
and  walked  so  many  miles  daily  to  within  a  week  of  their  death  for  I  know  not  now 
many  years.    An  eminent  agriculturist  has  been  begetting  a  family  at  past  70  * 
Yet  ..h0       ]d  ,    upon  a  man  Qf  ?0  ^  a  ^    B  V     Past  70 

t  e  derly  men  found  to  fall  off  from  their  full  and  palmy  condition  of  mit 

Z  /of « aT;e ,  titIe  of  old  women?  There  ™y te  r£ 

period  of  general  decline,  as  there  are  of  full  development;  and  there  may  be 
vancues  in  the  decline  of  different  organs  in  the  same  system.    Wi  1  noftne 

ZTv sora  • old  men  receive  and  di*est  fo°d  -  -  *™  of  you  ;0  e : 

But  decline  arrives;  and  those  who^such  arguments  should  show  Uiat  the 

pelf  3  f"f '  rec°^  the  death  of  some  wonderful  old  poor 

No  ember    <  t     !  *  r™?  *"*      Uan^  CkrM  °f  th*  30th 
we  arTh  '     t       ^        ^  Lyned°ch  h™  been  visiting  at  Holkham  ;  and 
ZZ^IZ  C  U    TStan,d  t,mt'  n0twithste^ing  his  advanced  age  (we  b  He  e 
th    .     !      °!T  -°  *  In      ninety-s«ond  or  ninety-third  year  ,  he  enjoys 

^energy  he  h^^^^  *»  ^  •»  +  —  hea.th 
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Numerous  old  writers  had  assigned  situations  for  the  faculties, 
but  in  the  most  fanciful  manner;  and,  from  regarding  as  distinct 


mind  does  not  require  sleep,  is  not  weakened  by  over-exertion  of  the  brain  or 
any  other  part,  by  want  of  food,  by  cold,  &c.,  and  is  not  affected  by  narcotics 
and  stimulants.  Those  who  wish  to  show  the  mind  independent  of  the  brain  in 
one  point,  must  show  it  in  all. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  for  an  immaterial  something  from  the  consciousness 
of  personality,  I  reminded  my  readers  formerly  that  the  fly  must  be  as  con- 
scious of  its  individual  being  — its  personality  —  as  the  philosopher  about  whose 
head  it  buzzes.  If  he  must  be  believed  to  have  an  immaterial  and  immortal 
soul  on  this  account,  so  must  the  fly,  and  so  must  the  smallest  microscopic 
creature.  Nay,  if  an  animal  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  re-acquire  bodily  per- 
fection, or  can  live  when  divided  into  two  or  more,  its  mind  can  do  the  same :  so 
that  a  planaria's  consciousness  may  be  made  into  two  or  ten  if  we  please  (see  supra, 
p.  254.)— each  new  animal  made  from  sections  having  its  sense  of  personality, 
and  therefore  its  pretension  to  an  immaterial  principle,  as  much  as  the  original 
and  as  much  as  a  philosopher ;  and  simply  because  its  sensorial  nervous  system, 
though  divided,  fully  thrives.  Our  own  minds,  and  those  of  all  other  animals, 
are  known  to  us  only  as  powers  generated  merely  by  matter,  through  being  of  a 
certain  composition  and  placed  under  certain  circumstances,  possessing  or  acquir- 
ing the  property  of  changing  and  developing,  till  at  length  brain  results,  with  its 
mental  properties;  and,  as  the  respective  parts  of  this  brain  are  farther  improved 
in  texture  and  developed,  so  increased  and  fresh  faculties  appear.  The  properties 
of  every  other  organ  come  in  the  same  way. 

Lord  Brougham  (p.  102.  sqq.)  censures  former  writers  for  not  using  an  argu- 
ment which,  unfortunately  for  their  characters  as  observers  of  nature,  was  used 
by  Drs  Barrow  (7th  Sermon  on  the  Creed),  Bentley  {Sermon  il)  Clarke  (On  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  Prop,  viii.),  Reid  (Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  97.),  Beattie  (Dissertations,  chap.  ..  sect.  >.).     A  parti- 
cular combination  of  matter,  he  asserts,  cannot  give  birth  to  what  we  call  mind, 
because  this  would  be  "an  assertion  altogether  peculiar  and  unexampled,  ot 
which  "we  have  no  other  instance;"  because  "we  know  of  no  case  in  winch 
the  combination  of  certain  elements  produces  something  quite  different  not 
only  from  each  of  the  simple  ingredients,  but  also  different  from  the  whole 
compound  "  — "  both  the  organised  body  and  something  different  from  it 
and  not  having  one  of  its  properties  -  neither  dimensions,  nor  weight,  nor 
olour,  nor  form."  (p.  102.  sqq.)  -  «  To  think,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,  in  anguish 
«  a  „ross  body  may  be  ground  and  pounded  into  raUonality  a  slow  bod)  may 
be  tnumped  and  Liven  into  passion,  a  rough  body  may  be  filed  and  polished 
il  a  faculty  of  discovering  and  resenting  tilings;  that  a  cluster  of  prettj  hin 
rid  1ms  (as  DemocriL,  forsooth,  conceited),  that  a 
ation  of  elements  (as  Empedocles  fancied),  that  a  ""-^^JS 
(or  crasis)  of  humours  (as  Galen,  dreaming,  itseems,  upo* ibis  drugs  and m 
potions,  would  persuade  us);  that  an  implement  made  up  of  I 
prings,  and  wheels,  and  such  mechanic  knacks  (as  some  of  our  -"J-^J* 
have  been  busy  in  devising),  should,  without  more  to  do,  become  the  subject 
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faculties  what  are  merely  modes  of  action  of  faculties  to  which  they 
were  altogether  strangers,  their  assertions  on  the  subject  were 


so  rare  capacities  and  endowments,  the  author  of  actions  so  worthy  and  works  so 
wonderful,  Sec.  &c.  —  how  senseless  and  absurd  conceits  are  these  !    How  can 
we,  without  great  indignation  and  regret,  entertain  such  suppositions?"    As  a 
son  of  Galen,  I  would  reply  to  Barrow  ("dreaming,  it  seems,  upon  his"  dusty 
folios  of  divinity  in  his  study,  instead  of  looking  abroad  through  nature)  and  to 
Lord  Brougham,  _  1.  That  the  brain,  matter  though  it  be,  is  seen,  in  positive 
fact,  to  have  these  capacities  and  endowments  -  that  it  has  them  in  proportion  as 
it  .s  better  organised  and  has  a  greater  bulk  of  its  respective  portions  _  that  the 
mental  phenomena  are  disturbed  by  all  the  means,  applied  to  the  brain,  that  dis- 
turb the  functions  of  other  organs  when  applied  to  them  :  2.  That  there  is  an 
..■sensible  transition  of  mental  qualities  from  the  lowest  brutes  through  the 
cleverest  and  through  human  beings  of  the  dullest  apprehension  and  feeling 
(many  of  whom  are  far  below  most  brutes)  to  the  highest  among  us  ;  and  that 
the  mental  properties  of  the  lowest  are  neither  -dimensions,  nor  weight,  nor 
colour,  nor  form,  •  any  more  than  the  mental  properties  of  ourselves,  and  must 
therefore  anse  from  something  more  than  matter,  or  our  high  capacities  may  be 
merely  properties  of  matter.    What  faculty  or  degree  of  faculty  that  appeal  in 
he  scale  of  animals  is  the  first  sign  of  soul?    Nay,  the  properties  of  simple 
We,  such  as  vegetables  have  m  common  with  us,  are  neither  "dimensions,  nor 
weight,  nor  colour,  nor  form,"_they  cannot  be  produced  by  "grinding,  pound- 

fe"t^TP,"g'  driTVing'  fiHng'  P°HshinS'  bv  -"-Is,  and  such  mechanic 

knacks.      They,  I  suppose,  are  not  now  ascribed  to  a  soul,  though  they  once 
were,  and  ought  to  be  still  by  such  believers  in  souls.  ^ 
The  vital  properties  of  a  cabbage,  I  presume,  are  allowed  to  result  from  a 

r  iTol         uT"  °f  el<3mentS  5        !f  SUCh  a  ^nation  *«*"«»  such 
result,  other  combinations  may  and  do  produce  results  still  higher.    What  in 

common  with  extension,  impenetrability,  and  inertness,  have  heat,  electricity,  mag- 

nd 71  "  "T-  P'aCed  Und6r  ****  circ—  displays  these  prop  rtief  • 
nd  a  change  of  circumstances  changes  them.     Biniodide  of  mercury  is  ydlo^ 

1 Z  £rture  7  -T, n  point>  nay- only  touch  h-  ~«-*£  * 

P atle  h  ;    I      ,T         n'Ckel  haVG  magnetiC  Pr°Perties  «*  «  certain  tem- 
CT  Soft"  S         y       them  8t  a  h!gher'  and  nkkel  at  a  *-  "on  than 
nd  conn  V  r  T"?  ^  *  °'  ™M       a  coil  *  copper  wire 

a  ga,vanic  battery>  becomes  magnetic' but  n°  >rwf*-  £ 

:^TJZPT  1 dimension' weight>  &c" is  *■*  p°ssessed  bv  mclcurv.  boo, 

and  Z™1T  ATT'  °f  Van'0USly  affeCti"g  ,ivi"g  ^  b°th  C-P-al,; 
*ch  p  oSl  ,  „  ;ielementS  COmbi"ed  in  Vari°"S  Pro"°rtio"s  *****  various 
only  certa T'  Pr°PCrt,eS  °f  thc  most  dcad,v  kind-  Pru^c  ^id  is 
Pmport ons  an,l      T  ^  *»*  ~  a11  "  Other 

STT^^^Tr'  T  °sscntiaI  e,oments  of  ou'' bodies-  The 

^in  no  other W  7™'*  "  C°mm°n  a"d  compounded 

other  mstances,  and  which,  properly  circumstanced  as  to  temperature  &c 
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necessarily  groundless  and  ridiculous.  Burton,  for  example,  in  his 
compilation,  says,  "Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called 

gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  life.  When  living  matter  arranges  itself,  accord- 
ing to  its  properties,  into  that  peculiar  combination  which  we  call  nervous,  other 
peculiar  phenomena  appear  ;  and  if  its  vital  powers  arrange  it  into  that  compo- 
sition and  organ  called  brain,  and  this  is  properly  circumstanced,  mind  appears. 
In  truth,  no  combination  of  elements  and  arrangement  of  matter  thus  combined 
occurs  in  inanimate  substances  as  we  find  in  vegetables ;  no  such  combination 
of  elements  and  such  organisation  in  vegetables  as  we  find  in  brutes  ;  and  no 
such  combination  and  organisation  in  the  other  organs  of  brutes  as  we  find  in 
the  brain,  and  the  brain  of  no  brute  is  equal  to  the  development  of  its  various 
parts  to  the  human  brain.    The  vital  and  mental  phenomena  are  unexampled 
in  the  inanimate  world  -  result  from  no  combination  or  organisation  there, 
simply  because  no  such  combination  and  organisation  occur  in  the  inanimate 
world.    Combine  and  organise  inanimate  matter  by  supplying  seeds  and  young 
plants  with  proper  inanimate  matter,  and  every  vegetable  may  be  generated 
from  one  or  two,  in  indefinite  abundance,  as  long  as  matter  is  supplied  and  ne- 
cessary circumstances  attainable ;  and  you  give  living  properties  to  matter  pre- 
viously inanimate.    You  may  do  this  equally  with  animals,  and  thus  multiply 
minds ;  you  may  do  it  equally  with  human  animals,  and  thus  multiply  human 
minds  indefinitely  -  generate  souls  !    Nay,  you  may  generate  what  quality  of 
mind  you  please,  just  as  you  may  generate  the  properties  of  a  rose,  or  of  a  lily 
if  you  prefer  them,  by  propagating  from  a  rose  or  lily,  thus  converting  inanimate 
matter  into  roses  or  lilies;  and  just  as  you  can  propagate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  intelligent  and  affectionate  dog,  or  the  musical  qualities  of 
the  bullfinch,  if  you  prefer  them,  by  propagating  dogs  or  bulfinches,  thus  con- 
verting inanimate  matter  into  dogs  and  bulfinches.    You  may  generate  not  only 
human  faculties,  but  any  variety  of  them  you  please,  as  much  as  you  can  var,et.es 
of  body,  by  propagating  and  feeding  different  varieties  of  human  beings,  ^by  con- 
tting  common  mattefinto  human  beings,  and  human  beings  of  whatever  sort - 
preferred.    Propagate  from  cretins  in  Switzerland,  and  you  have  idiot.sm;  from 
sagacious  parents,  and  you  have  intelligence;  from  parents  endowed  with  a 
Jcific  talent,  you  produce  this  talent,  be  it  musical  or. any  other  ; 
vLus,  half  mad  parents,  and  you  beget  a  curse  to  mankind  inf  ro  ity,  * 
pravity,  or  eccentricity;  from  mad  parents,  you  produce  madness     f  on 
Gentle,  and  benevolent,  and  affectionate,  you  generate  gentleness  and  love 
hut  one  parent  so  marked,  you  may  often  succeed  in  generating ;  ta  or  h jr  quab 
ties;  anS  when,  with  two  alike,  you  fail,  the  failures  are  not  more fr  quen 
nor  caused  by  other  circumstances,  than  failures  of  transmission  of  corpore^  re- 
semblances, or  of  the  transmission  of  the  mental  qualities  o^tmmand  as 
properties  of  vegetables.    Strange  souls,  to  be  thus  unde. • 
I  numbers  and  qualities !    So  far  from  there  being,  as  Lord  Broug  am  ,* 
no  case  in  which  the  combination  of  certain  elements  V**™"^*?^ 
different,  the  world  is  incessantly  filled  with  such  cases ;  all  the 
animal  creation  are  examples  of  inanimate 

production  of  new  qualities  totally  different  from  those  previously  possess 
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because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasie, 
and  memory.    Of  "^commonjsense,"  » the  forepart  of  the  brain  is 

It  is  asserted  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  positively  says  that  we  have  a  «  per- 
petual sense  that  we  are  thinking,"  «  quite  independent  of  all  material  objects," 
(p.  56.)  that  the  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  matter  is  only  an  hypothesis 
and  that  matenahsts  grossly  and  dogmatically  assume   that  "matter     x  s  ' 
Now,  we  do  not  assume -we  know,  that  matter  exist,     From  certain  „' 
auons,  we  believe  inevitably,  intuitively,  by  the  laws  of  God   that  wha TX 
term  matter  exists.    He  allows,  indeed,  -  that  we  believe  in  \  e    LTe e  of 
matter,  because  we  cannot  helpit."  (p.  241.)  Thisis  enough.    As  to  our m TJ 
we  observe  that  no  mind  exists  in  nature  but  as  a  property*  or  power  of  Zer 
We  never  see  nund.    We  certainly  learn  the  existence  of  matter  by  Z™2 
of  our  bra.n  called  mind  :  but  that  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  the  p  wer  ,3 
m,nd  exists  alone.    If  ft  were  felt  by  ourselves  to  exist"  though  we  had  no  knit 
edge  of  matter  around  us,  it  would  only  show  that  we  felt  personalit^t! I 
knowing  the  cause  of  it,  -  without  knowing  that  we  had  tnS^^ 
our  ignorance  on  y.  The  elephant,  and  whale,  and  the  smallest  inset" S  lZ 
sense  of  personality  as  real  as  ours,  know  nothing  of  their  brains  •  vet  t 

we  snouldknow  there  is  something  more.than  an  immaterial  soul  without  nW 
s,ons   For,  though  we  could  live  for  a  time  without  our  external  sZ  ^  "  d" 
not  hve  a  few  minutes  without  breathing.  We  should  1  •  .       1,  , 

The  evisten^p  „f     •  j         existen«  till  matter  makes  an  impression  upon  us 

^  harmonise" w  th  the  t  o'unt  to^h"  *™?°™'i™«™>  -ery  other 
independently  of  matter  ,  °f        6XistenCe  of  mind- 

in  endless  aLurd ty       I  t  fTS  T      °f  ra°der"  kn°WledSe  and  ^olve.  u 
rank  hvpocri  y    J  m a  ce  tl.     "J*  ""^  fa  °»'  f™ 

**  -  -eSey  i^^X^M  T  J?  3  ^ 

men  are  — even  as  »h5«  m.f,  ■  i-         T  '        '  that  1  am  not  as  otl™r 

^--llJ^a^^^0,fta1^  M.R.I.  A.  Dublin,  183o.), 
««i  ^  are  in  out  IT!         '  "  bein«S  arC  als0  They 

loes   o  ca  not  bfe Le  b3  ^  ^  *"  ~  ^  <° 

'•'-•-lonea  p  00  7a  t      s  Sr  T        *  Pr°PCrty  °f  1  C0^r 

A  masterly  exposure  ofl       P  thi"g  38  an  immato»a'  soul. 
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his  organ  or  seat;"  of  "phantasie  or  imagination,  which  some 
call  estimative  or  cogitative,"  "his  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the 


one  of  his  Majesty's  Councillors  in  Ireland.  London,  1835.  An  equally  able 
and  very  learned  exposure  of  the  innumerable  literary  errors  of  this  unfortunate 
book  is  contained  in  a  work  which  must  delight  every  man  of  education,  and 
from  which  I  have  gained  much  information,  —  Natural  Theology  considered  vrith 
Reference  to  Lord  Brougham's  Discourse  on  that  Subject;  by  Thomas  Turton, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean 
of  Peterborough.  Cambridge,  1 836.  The  Creator  is  a  distinct  being,  to  whom 
there  is  nothing  »  simile  aut  secundum,"  whose  essence  is  incommunicable  ; 
and  no  created  being  has  His  attributes,  though  we  speak  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
He  is  every  where  — has  always  existed  —  will  always  exist  —  and  orders  and 
sustains  all  things.  His  nature  is  past  finding  out ;  and,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
conceive  His  nature)  or  to  speak  of  Him  except  as  speaking  of  H.s  works  and 
laws  is  vain  —  and  to  think  the  highest  created  beings  even  approach  His  nature 
is  absurd.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  -<•  There  is  no  spirit  in  the  urn- 
verse  but  His  incommunicable  essence." 

If  Lord  Brougham  is  deeply  in  error  when  he  calls,  as  he  does,  the  insensible 
change  of  particles  during  life  «  an  entire  destruction  of  the  body,"  -  "  the  body  s 
death  "  and  "dissolution,"  though  organisation  and  life  have  not  experienced  the 
intermission  of  a  moment,  he  is  equally  wrong  when  he  derives  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  something  immaterial  from  the  invariableness  of  our  consciousness  of 
identity.  Not  only  does  our  memory  often  fail  us,  so  that  we  cannot  say  whether 
we  did  or  said  certain  things  which  others  know  was  the  fact;  not  only  are  we 
continually  deceived  in  dreams,  as  having  said  and  done  what  never  was  the  fact 
so  that,  us  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  we  frequently  exclaim,  »  Did  I  really  do  so  and 
so  or  did  I  only  dream  it?"  but  insane  people  daily  believe  themselves  to  beothers ; 
and,  after  violent  affections  of  the  brain,  people  not  unfrequently  forget  who  they 
are,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  other  persons.  (See  Gall,  1.  c.  8vo.  t.  m.  p.  122. 
sqq  )  Nay,  cases  occur  in  which  a  man  has  the  consciousness  of  two  persons  As 
tne  brain,  like  all  otter  organs  of  animal  life,  is  double,  and  the  operaUons  of  1, 
two  halves  of  the  brain  proceed  like  one,  just  as  the  double  impressions  on  th  eye 
and  ears  are  known  onlyas  one,  so  one  side  of  the  ^Vl^T^tT^ 
injured  to  even  a  great  amount,  without  impairment  of  the  mind.    But  it  tueir 
X  is  rendered  discordant  _  not  the  action  of  one  arrested,  but  thrown  on 
harmony  with  the  other -or  if  they  act  alternately,  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
I  staL  of  consciousness.    «  One  of  Gall's  friends,  "J** 
^„r,hP\m   «  often  complained  that  he  could  not  think  with  the  left  side  oi 
SfSA  wasle  inch  higher  than  the  left  ^ 
who  for  three  years  heard  peasants  insulting  h.m  on  h.s  left  side    ^  i 
discerned  his  derangement,  and  rectified  his  error  ;  but  if  he  took a h  tl 
wine,  or  had  a  fit  of  fever,  he  always  imagined  there  were  vo «»  * usmg 
Tiedemann  mentions  a  certain  Moor  who  was  ahenatcd  on  one  side 
and  observed  his  madness  with  the  other.  lin  a 

«  All  monomaniacs  have  a  complicated  consciousness     I  saw 
lunatic  who  fancied  himself  the  Duke  of  Wellington.   He  thought  to 
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S  atf™eiTy'  ",U'S  S6at  and  the  back  part  of  the 

bratn.      Th,s  was  the  account  of  the  faculties  given  by  Arian 

manded  in  Spain,  and  to  have  gained  the  harHo    e  «r  , 

time  he  was  a  clever  and  excellent s er an TL  ,  ^  '        *  ^  "UM 

house  with  great  propriety.  I  saW  h;m  ?  '  h'S  Serv,ce  at  table  a"d  in  the 
was  a  large  party,  every  thin,  with  Der^,^  r°Und  at  3  taWe>  where  there 
could  suspect  his  aberration  P         °rder  Md  s°  that  no  guest 

"  There  are  other  sorts  of  remarkahlo 
not  always  single.    Mr.  Combe  (SustJ 0Tp>       ,    ^  *"  co™™™™  » 
ifaficrf  J^^,  the  case  of  a  Miss  R  ^T^'  P>  I08°  ^uotes  *™  ** 
possessed  a  very  good  constitution,  and  arriUrf    ♦  Wh°  natUraI1y 

impaired  by  disease.  She  possessed  an  Client  ^  Wi'th°Ut  hwin«  * 
opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge.  Beside*  T  CaPaCUy'  and  en^ed  fair 
ments,  she  had  improved  her  mind  by  ZdZ ^  ,domestic  arts  and  social  attain. 
»  penmanship.  Her  memory  was  caLrf™  f  conve«ati°n,  and  was  versed 
■  eas.  Unexpectedly,  and  ^f^S^TI;^  *  ^  °f 
s^p  which  continued  several  hours  beyond i  tZT/'  ^  ***  a  Pr°f°Und 
was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait  „f  ! ,       ^  term"    0n  "akin*  she 

Cla  ras,  ^^^T^^^^  Her  memory  w^ 
It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn  ev r ^  and  *»*. 

by  new  efforts,  the  art  of  spelling  m/  g  aga,n'    She  e™n  acquired 

J-y  ^came  acquainted  jffiE  pi "* 

'he  first  time  brought  into  the  world  Tth         3  Uke  a  Wng  &r 

Pjoficiency.   But  after  a  few  n^^o^T^  ^  ^ 
«nang  from  it,  she  found  herself  ^ \u  inVaded  her'  <>" 

a-        ^  was  wholly  ignorant  ^   ^  ^  she  was  before  the  j£ 

sft      /  The  f°"™  condition  of  he      °CCUn'enCe  that  had  ^- 

*  e>  and  the  latter  the  new  state ,-  and  st  is  as        GXIStenCe  She  CaIled  *»  old 
rac  er  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  "heir  r!         Unc°ns«ous  of  her  double  cha 
»*  upwards,  she  had  undergone  JZ^™  D»»"g  fear  year 

J  -other.    The  alterations^  e  aW s       anSltl°nS  fr°m       <*  these  £2 
7    In  her  old  state  she  possessed  a  ,  r^"^  Up°n  3  ,0°S  «d  sound 
EV?  What  ^        If  a  geenrti°riSinal  *» 

X  act  ■  StatC'  °r  *  ~*  and  sog  of  r\°r  be  to 
Z    t  ^  learn  'hem  "  both  I     °  r  t0  kn™  '"em 

C    I6  P°WerS  °f  P^naanship,  while  in  hc         ?  ^  °Id  State  s,le  P«- 

il S;    g°Vern  '"—Ives  accord* g,!     TT  V  f 
-  similar  fit,  aceom. 

'^^nc^p.,  S.KMcm.7^7 
c  c 
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authors  as  Gall  remarks",  and  repeated  with  little  variation  by 
thf  European  writers  of  the  middle  ages."    In  the  13th  century, 


panied  by  a  special  memory;  so  that  consciousness  was  double,  one  for  the 

*  ^T^:ZT£«y  of  Edinburgh,  in  ^  i-Mj 
...  f  «  observed  by  Dr.  Dyer  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  girl,  16  years  om, 

history  of  a  case,  observed  Dy  ur.    ,  svmptom  was  an  un- 

which  lasted  from  2d  March  to  11th  June,  1815.  The  fir  *W  ^ 
common  propensity  to  fall  asleep  »  the  even.ng,  Tl ns  -  o  J  ^ 
habit  of  talking  in  her  sleep  on  those  °CCaS7S: ^^ne  went  thr0ugh  the 
this  manner  :  imagining  herself  an  episcopal  ^^ZL  prayer  Her 
ceremony  of  baptising  three  children,  and  gav •  «J^J^ Jed  unC0I1. 
mistress  shook  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  which  * sll0wed  her. 
scions  of  every  thing,  except  that  she  ^^^^^T^  in  this 
8elf  ashamed.  She  -^/T^^^^L  to  her  in 
state,  or,  as  Miss  L.  called  .t,  «  dead  asleep  J  the  answers 

such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  ^^^^  state  she  sat  at 
WCre  often,  though  not  always,  incongnun *     One  day      t  ^  ^ 

breakfast,  with  perfect  correctness,  with  her  eyes  shu t.  ^ 
with  the  child  on  her  knees,  and  ^^^l^lZzeA  with  the  affection 
times  the  cold  air  awakened  her  ;  at  other  tjme^she  "  .„  this 

whilst  walking  out  with  the  ^^  Xpo^^ 
state;  and,  from  a  companson  which  Jr.  Uy«  ^  awake> 

it  reared  incomparably  ^J^t^^i-  ^  -  "*» 
In  the  mean  time  a  still  more  sl"gula  nccu_red  during  the  paroxysm  were 
its  appearance.  The  ^^^^^^^^  but  were  perfecdy 
completely  forgotten  by  her  when  the  P«»*g™  said>  that  whe„  in  this 

remarked  during  subsequent  ^^J^J^A^aa^^g 
stupor,  on  subsequent  occasions,       ^  ^  Standing  that 

when  she  baptised  the  ch,  dren     A  dep  ^       c]andestI  ely 

she  wholly  forgot  every  transac ion  * ^  ^  the  utmost  rudJ 
introduced  a  young  man  into  the  house,  w  bed-clothes,  and 

ness,  whilst  her  fellow  servant  W^^al  made  by  her  even  during  ( 
otherwise  overpowered  a  vigorous  resisUnc ,  wh ch  was^  ^  , 
the  influence  of  her  compla.nt.    Next  day  sn  welfare  Un0« 

L  even  of  that  transaction  ;  nor  did  any  perso ^  nt  rested  ^  ^ 

of  it  for  several  days,  till  she  was  in  one  of  her  paroxy      ,  ^  I 

.  •  1  i  sect,  l.doctr.  6<; 

U4tp.v61.  ii.  p.  358.,  8vo.  t.  ii.  P- 353.    See  Avicenna,  1.  sec 

cap.  v.  p.  25. 
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a  head  divided  into  regions  nrnn,-,\;„    .  .1 

signed  by  Albert  the  Great  "V^T  "Pinions  was  de. 

was  published  by  Petrus  M0n^0P  °f  Rat^°n  * ;  and  another 
lished  at  Venicef  S  ^  *  U9U  °ne  Was  P1*- 
work  upon  strengthen  n,  and^f"  ^  *  ia  * 

at  Bologna,  in  ll70,  ^lorkZY^T^  ^  3n°ther 

a  work  styled  Apologia  Fisonomica,  by 

their  career  of  vice  anrl  ;«r  *    i  . 

she  recover  in  a  J  h  '    ™,e„  she  returno(1 

P«t  to  her  about  the  churl  111 " rf£T?  — *  *  *he  questions 
such .place;  but  next  ai  „    Qn  ^^^T*         -  «-d  been  to  any 

at  church,  repeated  the  lords  of  thf  «  arid  t  7^  **  She  had  b^ 
accurate  account  of  ^  *«V  and  ;n  Dr.  Dyer's  hearing,  gave  an 

feelings  had  been  so  powerfully  affect7  men>  b*  "hich  her 

-gnetised  persons  acquire  *  new  C0JZt2  IT  *  S°™ 
ncjc  sleep.    When  this  state  has  subs S3  al  l  thcir  ™* 

and  the  recollection  of  the  ordinarv  sfl     '  PaSSed  in  ft  is  obliterated 

recalled  again,  the  memory  SlZd£L3  reSt°?d-    If  the  m^tic 
-tored,  so  that  the  InilZ^t^SS^1  ^  *  *  -2 
consciousness .-  (D,  Spurzheim,  Aren  ^    7  '^St^  °fd''«  or  double 
sonahty  (««■),  svo.  t.  ii.  p.  401.  sqq.  P'  ^  ^  See  Gall  on  Pcr. 

*  In  the  Tesorrello  of  Brunettn  T  ,<;  • 
-  »„„-„  to  Joclri„e  isZ^X»  :Ir,CeP'"  *"  fi 

Nel  capo  son  tre  celle, 
Ed  io  dird  di  quelle, 
Davanti  h  lo  intelletto 
Elaforza  d'apprcndere 
Quello  che  puote  intendere. 
In  mezzo  6  la  ragione 
E  la  discrezionc 
Che  scheme  buono  e  male. 
E  lo  tcrno  e  Piguale 
Dirietro  sta  con  gloria 
Ea  valente  memoria, 
Che  ricordo  e  retiene 
Quello  ch'  in  essa  viene. 
'  Call,  Ito.  vol.  ii    D  o,„ 

x:  -^-—^^^ 

c  c  2  J"  "<-'»«'» 
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Ghiradelli  Bolognonese.    In  the  British  Museum  I  have  seen  a 
"     he  universe  and  the  elements  of  all  sciences,  and  m 
i    a  large  head  so  delineated  is  conspicuous.      t  was  pub- 
shed  a?  Rome  so  late  as  1632,  and,  what  is  singular  engraved 
Antwerp  by  one  Theodore  Galleus,  and  the  head  ,s  real  y  a 
good  family  likeness  of  Dr.  Gall,  who  however 
Tiefenbrunn  in  Suabia,  between  Stuttgard  and  the  Rhme,  March 
9.  1758. a 


.  Notice  Historique  sur  le  Docteur  Gall, 
par  M.  Fossati,  M.D.  Journal  <le  la  So- 
ctfti  phrinologiqua  de  Paris,  t.  i.  1832. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  m  Ins 
Physiognomy,  though  he  gives  a  number  of 
ridiculous  signs  of  character  from  the  face  V 
and  numerous  parts  of  the  body,  gives 
three  only  from  the  cranium;  but  that  Qmm 
these  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
phrenology  of  Gall,  who  admitted  of  no 
deduction  of  intellectual  or  moral  charac- 
ter from  the  developments  of  the  face,  but 
from  those  of  the  cranium  only.*   «  Those 
who  have  a  large  head,  are  sagacious  -  are 
like  dogs;  those  who  have  a  small  head,  are 
stupid  — are  like  asses;  those  who  have  a 
conical  head,  have  no  shame -are  like 
birds  with  curved  claws." 


Head  given  by  Dolce,  1562.  It  is 
copied  into  the  Edin.Phrenolog. 
Journ.  vol.  ii.  No.  7. 


TfjSS rSKl  -  S,  - ....      >  —  -  *  - 

of  the  three  greatest  poets.  ,  .  .      ;    Eden  above 

forehead : 

«  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declare 
Absolute  rule."  Paradhe  Lost,  b.  .v. 


i  i  c  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  234.  snq.,  Bvo.  t.  v.  p.  429.  son  H. 

fc^rcotSL^  ,-ognomy  with  the  seat  of  the  organ,  H- 
original  genius  is  very  conspicuous  on  th.s  subject. 
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It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  th*  Aim 
the  brain  have  different  offices     Its  lit  ^  paftS  °f 

it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Zn  p os £J TbZ?  2^  ** 
The  faculty  for  melody  is  perfect  S  ""T  P°Vtl°n' 

offspring.    If  to  suppose  all  ZtTnlh   u  6  l0Ve  °f 

faculties  is  difficult  the  d  H  "  "*  °rgans  for  a,J 

that  in  that  cJ^^t^Z^J^^  ^ting 
and  feeling,  or,  if  the  whole  bramTs  "ot  a'TT^ 
all  things,  that  different  parts  wou  d  perform  tZ  "  *  ^  at 
at  different  times,  each  Dart  w  Jl/  P.ert0rm  the  verJ  same  offices 
and  feeling  i„  itsC  ^Zr  ZTZ7  ^  1  ^  ^ 
one  thing,  as  the  whole  liver  1^^  ,^"  ^ 
fluid  -  bile ;  nor  is  its  stmcuZ  1  secretion  of  merely  one 

of  the  liver.  the  Same  throughout,  like  that 

The  best  authors  hold  thit  ,Vc  ,  • 
»ffi-N  and  Gall?TOe;tt*t;Vvr°US  ^  haVe  ™ri°us 

Shakspeare  makes  Caliban  say—     '  '       '  "  

"  AWf         n°neon't:  w*  shall  lose  our  time 

£"dhf  bhet™Itoba1-„acles,ortoapes  ' 
Wnh  foreheads  wtoow  low.        ^  ^  £ 

Homer  g.ves  the  basest  fellow  who  went  to  Tr  .  *  ' 

development  of  the  seat  of  the  moral sTntiLen  J  fl 3  ^  ***  ~  *  »^ 

*5  ^%SSfcSa2?,:'  ^  B-"T«or  rather  an 
£  perception  has  ^  fib  * V  *  3340  ^  «»tend. 
t!|at  "  certain  parts  of  the  .  '.    (<Z?MWW'  fc       P-  33.)    Cuvier  savs 

«**  to  certain  ^T^^S^ST^  "*  ^  °'  ^ 
»«»g  trusts  that  we  shall  one  dT  find   H  *  fe  <&n. 

-dors  of  f<fe?    „  Lct  %  jnd  ,eafa  0/  fc 

™  hls  admirable  work  upon  the  nJr.  '         cou™ge."  says  Dr.  Geor-et 

authorities,  fear  noTt^^L*^  /'  ^  l"e  S 
P-mgforcranio      .s         c  h'r  rnable  Cn'me  of '''"ovation,  of 

J".-  of  the  brain,  or  at'.eL        l^t  £?*  «*« 
^ty™  <lu  Svsteme  Kt^.  y  oanng  to  examine  the  subject  "    f/)w  n, 

J  -ance  that  Gall  had  Mlyi^J* these>  apparently  i„ 
1*^^"^  Sm;n  *"*»  a"<*  censures  Gal, 

fu,lcti0"-  N-  ^K^t  fi"re  7  '--g 

c  c  3  co"s,dcr  tvt,y 
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If  the  old  course,  recommended  by  Mr, OtogiU 
investigating  the  mind  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  o»n 
onTciLsnel,  had  been'  persevered  in,  the  science  c ,f  m d 
Would  have  remained  stationary  for  ever.c    Our  £W «d 

"     ^  as  the  representations  of  the  human  face  aod  head 

"J  uW  ^'if  every  plter  were  ,0  execute 

The  aocouot  would  be  as  inaccurate  as  ,f  on  >nd,v.dual  were 

:Sl  wXgsofnrrds,ya„d  ^  can  he  iearned 

..  •  r  ,r,^tinns  '*    "  The  brain  contains 

..OuOon,  M  far  .  SJ—.  P-  «•>  ".  -."^ 

consciousness;  (iswys,  rrem  j  „llrno.e  is  onp  continued  series  of  expe- 
philosopher's  life,  if  he  spends  it  to  ^  .  the  structure  of 

Lents  on  his  own  facult.es  and  powers  P-  40  )  rf 
tlie  mind  (whatever  collateral  aids  n^ay  be  den  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

genius  in  our  fellow  creatures)  -  -ce  ^'  ^  adds>  «,  even  to  those,  pre- 

Lpest  recesses  of  the.  own  "^^J'J^  many  0f  the  specific  peculi- 
senting,  along  with  the  generic  attributes  o  really  the  following 

arities  of  theindividuaV  J the^-''  To  counter- 

passages  in  the  forty-second  of  mind  lies  und.er,  in  consequence  of 

Llance  the  advantages  winch  tas  ~°  and  intentionally  on  the  nunds 
its  slender  stock  of  experiments ^  ^  observation  a  boundless  vanety, 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  human  hie  exhibits  to  rf  ^  w£  way 

i  of  intellectual  and  ^*^^tt*pi  ^{ 
asCertain  almost  every  point  *a  -  -  ^  ^  „  modes  f 

riments  at  our  command.  <  J^J^J^  whether  liberal  or  mechanical, 
civilisation  ;  the  different  ^JfaJpn  ,  the  varying  phases  o f  e  a- 

the  prejudiced  clown,  the .  fart  «  °«       g  effected  by  human  art,  m  all 
racter,from  infancy  to  old  ^^J"^^  religion  ,  but  above 

of  education  in  fashioning  the  mind. 
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what  are  the  f^ofh^^^  Md  Can"0t  ]earn 

fro.  our  own  confciousne  f    BuU  except 

servation  of  others,  of  different  sexes  "  ^7™ 

occupations,  and  habits,  in  addition  to  rh     I  rfCGS'  educatlon> 

4*  this  knowledge  is  to  be  ac  uTred  1 

gress  have  been  made  without  Z  A  W°Uld  mUch  Pro" 

inchVidual  talent  and  dlposS  ™  ~        Stre"Sth  of 

development  of  pS^? t  v  ^ 

mark,  confirmed  hv  ,1,.  „    "T     ,   °'  the  bra">-    By  this  re- 

'opmen.  of  ZlmVD„rti„P„P°Sf  ?,  0l?erVa,i0n  °f  defide» 
■tendency  of  \Z      '  ££££  <£"  "^accompanied  by 

fccnte  was  nrmiy  estabiisld  'a„d  XTgZ' 
by  observing  persons  cnn«™v.  a11  dlsc°vered  them 

certain  portions  of  1^  eT  "  T!  P°intS  t0  have 

to  craniology  while  Z  jZ  r  T  *  **'  *  ^  bUt  aHude 
the  arrangement  w  b^n?f       "  aCC°UDt  °f  the  mitld>  because 

™<nd,  because  that  fact  also  IS  it  ?  aS  the  °rSan  of  the 
But,  if  the  account  of  the  mind  ^  ^Is  system. 

against  the  doctrine;  nor  '^i  f  ^T™'  has  been  written 
*    W*  are  presen  ed  witl  f  ^  *  °PP°skion  to 

fength  of  certain  parts of the 2  ^ ~  *at  cons^ 
development  of  certain  parts  of  S  *  aCComPa™d  by  strong 

th/ skull,  except  in  disease  and  „1  Md'  con^uently,  cf 

of  certain  partsPof  the ^ *nd  0,d  age  i  and  deficient  development 

I)an'ed  by  deficient  stren.H '  7 1. of  the  skull  >  accom- 

be  ascertained,  not  by  s^T  PartS0(the  ^  The  truth 
hY  giving  imp        '     '  £  ^abn&  ^'bbling,  and  abusing,  not 

^serving  whPethPeP  ^^^T*****  °f  **  nature,  but  by 
0  «ake  the  necessary  3^^!??  °ne  ,las  *  *>  bis  power 
fa.cts  to  offer  in  objection  S  ?",        °S6  Wh°  pretend  to  be 
as  to  be  ab  e tTudl  ^  S°  We"  a^Ua'*nted  cZ 

**  adduce,  and  hav  etl^T^  ^  ^ment  which 
«**  talents  of  the  individual    !7  T^"1^  the  character  and 
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who  assume  the  character  o  j  f  h  statement 

r  ^«trg  a,„ayS  attended  by 

verified, —to  rum  sireugi  r      ,  fi  .  f  the  mam. 

development.    Because  tne  ueve  F 

from  other  causes  than  brain,  «^^^JZ  manifest- 
be  healthy  ;  and,  on  the  other  ban* ,  d teficiency 
ations  of  a  part  of  the  mind  may  arise  fi  orc ,  mere  wa 
mCnt,  or  from  disease.    The  head  may  be  larg  ,  ge  ^ 
locally,  from 

though  the  cause  of  the  size,  may  But 
fault  of  structure,  from  subsequen  disease  or  B  ^ 

the  existence  of  disease  is  8^^^  *  J  the  mind 
evident.    Again,  defective  »anifeBtot.on8  ot  ^ 

from  mere  want 

the  intellectual  powers  ;  for  externa! ^ ci  c  ^ 

exist  around  sufficient  for  the  plaj  of  ^ehng  ^  ^ 

any  phrenologist  may  always  w  thout  f ar  asse  J  ^  ^ 

h/ad  from  constant  P-^^^d  ffom  negative  exhibitions 
fearlessly  assert  negatively  of  the  m ina .  B        ^  from 

of  the  head;  he  would  not  assert ^e-pectte  ^ 
positive  exhibitions  of  the  head  r» o   r«pec ng  ^  ^ 

negative  exhibitions  of  the  mind  without  ce ■  * P  ^  ^ 
tba't  the  size  of  the  Zt  oTelL^t,  or  from 

deficiency  of  mind  arises  ^  of  instances,  the  de- 

disease.    Yet,  in  the  far  greater  »™ber  Jn  the  greater 

velopment  of  the  head  agrees ^  the  mm  rf  ^  ^ 

number  of  those  in  which  %d  ^phrenologist  cannot 

of  agreement -evident;  and £  he  t  P  _ 
be  wrong,  because  he  wiU  never ^er  ^  rf  ^  roind. 
ment  of  the  head,  nor  fr°m.nf^e™B ^  generally  agrees 
Even  in  unsoundness  * may  remain 

S^t^ 

responding  parts  of  the  head.*  w  sofflC 

Prussian  prisons  (L  c.  4to.  voi.  r 
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The  exact  situation  of  the  nro-anc  ™„  u  i 
or  marked  heads  only.      s„ XZ7        f  Mi->«>««» 
general  remarks.    ,i  ^Zl^C",    °,  ^ '"  °M'S 
common  to  man  and  brutes,  arTpTJed  fa^l"  ' 
mon  to  man  and  brutes,  -at  the  i„ferior-nos«°r  ,,t  m" 
inferior,  and  inferior-anterior  parts  of  the  b,  1  e 
ofl.ropaga.ion,  the  love  of  lplf,  £  L«h    n'f f  ^T^' 
of  appropriating,  of  5tratage  £  &f    2(f  "  ^ 
to  man  exclusively,  and  form  th  L  nV  bLle,  "     ""t  u^1 
are  placed  in  parts  of  the  brain  not  Zl7e7L7  T^™^ 
anterior-superior  and  superior-anterio^  0^1  e  front  f/'oT 

or  median   ne.    The  first  and  mL  •  r  the  bra,n» 

iiicurstana  most  indisnensahlp      *u„  • 

of  propagation -lies  nearest  the  base-  that  of  The  I  ~~   r  f 
follows.    The  organ  of  the  sense Z  u   ,  °Ve  °f  offspring 

We  than  tha,  of  the  sens  o 'lone 0   numb"  "  m°re 
former  is  situated  nearer  the  media„    „ T  than  T^'* 
4>My.  The  organs  of  fundamental  qua S  fes     d  fed  ,T  "uS 
""■Bally  assist  each  other,  are  placed    ea   m      J*f  which 
foe  love  of  propagation  and  of  5 J  f  '  *„ '  se,f  del0"1" ',  *« 

d«™y  "ft.  of  tones  andLmbel    5tht  The"  ^ 
of  analogous  fundamental  qualities  „„,l  a    f  tely.  The  organ, 
P'aeed  near  each  other,  ....  TorgLs  of  ,h 
oolours,  tones,  and  numbers  arc  pfeeed  ,n  he  7    7  °f  P""*8' 
«  the  organs  „rlhe  superior  faculties  a  d  *  '  " 

feor  propensities..  '    d  ,he  or«ans  of  'he  in- 

"^^LlXThafoaT  °f  **,  °rga"5  *  »  we 

C  G  5  * 
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blank  which  others  have  filled  with  faculties  corresponding  with 
^hose  abound.    The  organs  are  represented,  in  the  engraved  heads 
which  he  published,  as  so  many  prominences  ;  because  each  *  just 
Is  t  sl  owed  itself  to  him  in  single  instances  where  it  was  extra- 
era  naly  developed.  This  habit  of  representation  for  distmctne 
and  fid  eUty  of  form  and  size,  and  that  of  .peaking  of  individual 
"am  a  prominent,  gave  origin  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  bumps  and 
tlm  e  ienorant  views  which  still  disgust  us  m  persons  who  should 
know  bett  r.    Often  one  organ  became  known  to  h,m  sttuated 
v "  re       iy  from  the  organ  last  discovered.    The  set  of  organs 
discovered  by  him  turned  out  as  it  is,  and  a  strong  argument js 
thus  Sued  of  the  truth  of  his  system.    He  v.ewed  a  thousand 
ttaes  " \e  had  remarked,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  great 

gTs:r;ts^ 

which  shines  forth  in  the  arrangement  and  successive  order  rf 
TP  organs  This  connection  is,  in  my  eyes,  one  of  he  most 
the  organs,    ini  discoveries.    I  defy  those  who 

important  proo fundamental  faculties  and  of 

7  TOT  the  r  X^caprice  or  arbitrary  choice,  to  possess 
the  seat  of  their ^  organ     J-  m0st  obscure  present.- 

a  tenth  part  of  the  ta  e n  ^ce    J  uiscovered,  it  displays 

~*  to  adore  with  wonder 
S£*  as  his  works  become  more  disclosed  to  our  eye, 

oin  See  also  4to.  vol.  ill.  P- 80.  Mr. 

f  1.  c.  8vo.  t.  m.  P-  210.  sq.    ace  ais 

and  senrtments;  the  latter  tnto  percep  ^  ^  ^ 

this  he  has  been  said  to  Have     i  t_  v.)_to  possess  a 

P^rf«7T^SS*S  published  at  Boston,  p.  99.)  Ga.l,  again 
uric*,  quoted  in  Ins  Bwgraplty,  p  •  •         What  is  the  truth? 

was  declared  to  have  no  such  poweis  of ^  ys tema*  ng  His 
Gall  disliked  artificial  systematic  '^ure  wffl  admit.  His 

very  order  of  examining  ^  ^  ^  ^ Lhor  of  nature  observes  in  the 
orders  »  as  much  as  possible  har w«  Beyond  the  order 

gradual  K'— »'  °f  T™!  '  lw  could  be  done;  and,  as  Mr.  & 
Lch  he  followed  in  his  ^XSESiSL  P-  «0. 

Combe  truly  says * ^ ^  body  of  facts,  and  the  function.^ 
Se0S"  rSiSS a  pbiLophic  eye,  a  system  of 
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Gall  followed  this  natural  order  of  the  faculties.  "I  conform 
to  the  order  which  exists  in  considering  the  inclinations  or  inferior 


losophy  of  the  human  mind  presented  itself  almost  spontaneously  to  view  » 
Gall  saw  nothing  satisfactory  in  Dr.  S.'s  classification.    «  The  most  natural 
and  philosophical  order,"  says  Gall,  "must  be  that  which  nature  has  observed 
in  the  successive  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  parts.      But  M.  Spurzheim 
begins  by  establishing  new  divisions  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind       «  Tho 
philosophical  spirit  of  M.  Spurzheim  shines  in  divisions,  subdivisions,  sub! 
subdivisions  &c  ,  and  this  is  what  he  calls  infusing  more  philosophy  into  the 
physiology  of  the  brain,  than  I  had  the  ambition  of  introducing     By  till 
divisions  he  has  imposed  on  himself  a  constraint  which  totally  i„vens  t,  e 
gradua    succession  of  the  organs.    He  is  forced  to  jump  from  one     g  on 
of  the  brain  to  another  ;  from  the  disposition  to  theft,  to  destruction  ;  from  tWs 
o  construction;  from  circumspection,  to  benevolence;  from  benevolent' 
a  great  effort,  to  veneration;  from  supernaturality  (he  is  usine  SnuZ  ' 
terms),  he  comes  to  the  external  surface  part  of  the  foUead  ,th £  t    ^  I 
from .imitation,  to  the  external  senses !    Then  he  retires  to  the  brain  to"  the 
frontal  region  -  there  again  he  treats  every  thing  pile-mile  all  in  a  Z 
posite  to  nature;  -^^^^^J^^^^ 
with  the  design  of  rendering  the  study  imoossiblp     Th„  invented 
sentiments,  and  often  the  infellectual  ^^^^"VT^  "* 
that  it  is  hard.y  possible  to  discover  the  cCL^T^,-1^* 
one  from  another.    What  more  reason  is  tbZ  to  Zl   ons  r    /  "gUiSh 
the  propensities,  than  melody,  benevolence,  Zt^S^lT  T* 
ness,  philoprogenitive^,  inhabitiveness,  attachment TLr£ TJT* 
fments  as  self-love,  love  of  approbation,  veneration,  &c.  ?  7n  what  Se°" 
Perseverance,  circumspection,  imitation,  sentiments?    W  th  what  Dro  TV* 
*  exclude  imitation,  wit,  ideality  or  poetry,  circum eCH0 *   ^  V  d°" 
ccnstructiveness,  from  the  intellectual  facultie  ?    *    wT^'  ■ 
originally  placed  by  Dr.  S.  among  the  intellectual  facuk  1       h  T       "  ™* 
to  the  sentiments  in  later  editions     Th!  i   r  '  ^  then  removed 

"J  ****  and  those  c^^J^I^^*"  F 

imitation  was  ranged  with  the  superior  LTitSanUT  *  ^ 

^dgesfor  mirt"inCvtr.c is  amidsttiie  intei,ectuai' hc 

1'ose,  and  "merry  as  a  kitten  »   wff  '        ,  gay  aS  *  M>   h°Wevcr>  1  S»P- 

rry  as  a  kitten.     He  forgets  that  mirthfulrveh  always  implies  noise 

"  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. » 

"rt?l7Z  Z  T  rThy  3PPCar  t0  ™  ™*  extraordinary.    In  one  of  his 
C*~  fth^  he  classed  benevolence  with  those" peculiar  to  ma  " 

^'"^  also  ^  *•  faults  of 
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qualities  •  then  those  which  have  more  and  more  nobleness ;  and 
end  with  the  highest  sentiment— that  which  leads  us  to  reverence 
the  divinity."  s 

in  another  allows  it  to  brutes  (PAr.  Am.  ed.) ;  and,  having  subdivided  sentiments 
into  superior  and  inferior  and  finished  the  inferior,  saying  he  has  "gone  oyer 
the  affective  faculties  which  are  common  to  men  and  animals,"  he  begins  with 
the  superior,  and  says  the  first  (benevolence)  «  cannot  be  entirely  denied  to 
brutes  (p.  222.)  He  arranges  the  five  external  senses  with  the  intellectual 
faculties  -«  the  triumph  of  his  new  arrangement,"  as  Gall  severely  terms  it. 
Dr  S t  classification  had  been  devised  and  published  ten  years  before  by  BischofF. 
Yes-  Dr  S.,  in  all  his  works  and  editions,  gives  his  arrangement  without  a 
bint 'that  any  one  had  classed  the  faculties  before  ;  whereas  in  the  work  already 

not  ed  (Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  Gall,  traduite  de  la  seconde  f^AU 
Hand,  1806),  BischofFs  division  into  three  orders  will  be  found,  _  the  first 

olin  ng  th    propensities  and  sentiments;  the  second,  the  percepUve  facul- 

ies  and  the  third,  the  intellectual.  Three  faculties  are  in  the f  second ^  class, 
ties  ,  anu  othe      faut  he  mmself  shlfted  some 

^^tSeL  is  insignificant;  and  Dr.  invariable^ 
1  to  this  arrangement,  while  his  own  forms  a  conspcuous  part  of  nearly  all 
I  »  21  Z  a  fact  in  complete  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  «  I  con, 
JSft^'SSL'U-  <*»  faculties),  says  Dr.  S.,  "and  to  establisha 
ctive  it  poss  established  a  new  division  of  the  mental  operations, 

new  classification ;      and  I stab.,  ^  ^ 

{Fhre7:tZ  ^ 'am  n  w'ied  to  tniikthat  the  objects  which  are  still  to  be 
rld  t  VuT  large  rrk  must  assume  a  more  scientific  arrangement  and  be 

con  idered  in  a  more  philosophic  manner  than  Dr.  Gall  has  been  accustomed M> 
considerea  i  f  ^  ^  ^     yanety  of  BlschofTs 

do  in  his  lec'ures      J"  v  ,0     1  ^  ^  acquaintance 

$  rilfto  he'  ilnec'tual  faculties.    But  there  is  frequently  embarrass- 

w0 u J"         — °f  each  division- The  intellectual  {:c: 

m  T  «£ ^  fwhen'thL  organs  are  very  active,  manifest  themselves  with  des-re, 
and  talents,  wnen  s    sentiments  and  propensities  have  also  the.r  judg- 

Pr°PeDt-  "LI  Z!  ma^  auon  their  memory  and  recollection.  The 
ment,  their  taste,  *«r  ™J«  >  m an"  and  brutes,  and  faculties 

division  into  ^"^TcZess,  of  great  value  in  a  philosophic  point 
and  qualities  peculiar to  man,^    I  con^  , ^  ^  ^  ^ 

tSS.  brut Ise,  andti.se --^^^ £ 
sidered  satisfactory.    The  best  division,  in  my  opinion,  is  mtom  

e  1.  c.  svo.  t.  iii.  p.  224. ;  also,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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If  Gall's  is  the  only  satisfactory  account  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties,  and  to  me  it  certainly  appears  so,  this  alone  is  a  proof  of 

Kties  or  faculties  and  genera]  attributes  of  these  qualities  and  faculties.    In  this 
a™  the  fruus  or  the  labours  of  my  predecessors  are  preserved,  and  wWle 
we  ava,l  ourselves  of  then,,  we  establish  the  true  theory  of  L  prirnTt  v  a„d  fun 
Rental  mstmcts,  qualities,  and  faculties  of  man  and  brutes"  (1.     4 t    t  Tv" 
p.  314.  sq.,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  433.  sq.) 

Dr.  Spur.h.im,  i„  hi.  fondnoss  for  changing  hi.  „am«.,  his  „„„„mt  „  d 
b»  numh.r.ng  of  the  organ.,  indeed  confusion  without  .dv.ncinftZlLr. 
To  pre  h«  .pocul.ii,.  ,pirit>  I  „,  „,„,„.„„  ^     .  «°»  tno„ledgo. 

o  ,n,  of  hi.  .ss.rr.d  discovert,  „  G.„  dld,  „d'  ^ 

:«Jo'h^^^ 

suspicion  that  he  reimn.^  i,;      ir  •         ,  mentioned  tends  to  create  a 

cephve- a„d  where  «  reflective  faculties,"  wh «  ■      /        "  Per" 

P^ties,"  to  use  his  own  language  reside  7  rT  e  and  wh^  "pro- 
w*>  easy,  especiallv  a,  r«nT!  Local'sat.o„,  after  Gall's  discoveries 

^ere.he  pTe^no  "*  ^  **  ^  ^  "«  left  blanks' 

ali1;?^;:'1:116  Si7ti0n       6Xtent  °f  °^anS  in  his       P'ate-  The  space 
«*  Meat    now  iXr^T  T-  "T*"* 

"■ese fo«ran;;eie  t  n  ce;ve:n  ce  its  former  size' and 

*"d  between  id  ality  ,nd  ca  "J?  "°W  il  is  0Ver 

'"eve  covetivene     and  before  ^  ™  Ws         editi°"  »  *4 

and  a  large  s  ands  "ow  it  is  above  constructiJ 

*«•  "'hough  LrSouro^W  U  rd  C°VCti—  Yet  he  declares, 
"*  Active  organs    once  c"  S^"*  b"  **rf  diffe™%  *.  places  o 

Ame,  ed"  vol  i   P  \STt  u  *"  bcen 

,he^anof  covetivenes*s  al  1    ,  "  "ght  aS  l°  the  n6W  situati°"  of 

^  -ginally  convinced  D  S  f7TT  ^  "*  M  t0  Us  disc°^ 
P-  J*  -ys,  «  that  he         bct  *"  l°  fCf  ^U"d-     Dr-        in  the  Jft£ 

Parity  of  the  cerebral  norUn         T     *"  ^  W,'th  sh°™S  the 

"ebral  porUons,  and  w.th  specifying  the  individual  org,,  s 
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the  truth  of  his  organology.  For  such  an  account  could  not  have 
resulted  from  imagination  ;  and  observation,  unaided  by  reference 


and  their  boundaries  -  "an  additional  discovery,  of  which  Dr  Gal  died  m 
Vnorance"    Yet  Gall,  in  both  his  works,  refers  to  the  individual  convo- 
CTtt*  he  regards  as  the  organs  of  the  individual  faculties     D,  S.,  m 
,Z,  «  n  fiS  Alien  says,  « that  it  was  he  himself  who  directed  phrenolog.sts 
I iS^Zl  reions  of  the  head,  in  reference  to  the  three  lobes  of 
L  b rain  and  to  the  three  regions  of  the  animal  propensities,  the  human  sent,- 
V  famong  which  he  puts  some  not  exclusively  human),  and  intellectual 

"first  obse'r   d  then  that  of  the  frontal,  occipital,  lateral,  and  sincipita  regions; 
,    s^lv  he  subdivisions  of  these  regions ;  and  « it  will  be  soon  found,    says  he, 
i  t  b- tveloped  organs  do  not  form  any  of  the  bumps  o  t  e  aufphre 
Jlogical  buffoons,  nor  prominences  like  an  egg  or  your  fist.    (1.  c.  8vo. 
p.  221.  sqq. )  ,  confined  himself  to  the  com- 

Dr- s-  ^  °f  -** with  individuai  crbral 

par.son  of  talents    haraCter  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  &  our 

portions  ;    and  1  have  nea  ^  strongly  upon 

^^^^SS^S^  of  the  self-evident  effects  of  the 
this,  though  he  left  the  encue  &  gvo>  fc  ]V_ 

varied  proportions  of  organs  to  us  all.  (h  c    4to  P  ^  ^ 

p.  243.;    4to.  vol.  Hi.  P-  298    sq     8  o.   t   iv    p     5    in  regard  to  matiin, 

Use.^.^^^^^.^^  m  G3ll. 

the  substance  of  a  1  that  Dr  b.  ... v_  } 

(1.  c.  4to.  vol.  ii.  n,  xv.,  8w.  ^£^m  the  subject  of  morals,  educa- 
He  illustrated  and  apphed  Gall  s  Phll0S0Pny  ,      ;s  tQ  be  found1 

.      „     .  .....  when  he  is  satisfactory,  I  see  nothing  more  man  i* 

tion,  &c. ;  but,  wnen  ue  *  Pwantlv  in  the  writings  of  Gall. 

Tt  is  possible  that,  having  worked  under  Gall  s  direction  sc i   ^  ^ 

perceptive  said  that  the  organ  of 

3S  all  Gall's  acquaintance  do  that  Oa  y  ^  ^  ^  (,H,C 

would  be  found  close  to  that  of  tune,  and  fta  '       their  orga„s- 

It  is  possible,  that  he  established  a  ew^more ■  * *ta«  . 
weight ^e,  and  hope.  But  I  am  no  ye  ce^f*  ^  ^  w 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  a  primitive  faculty.  I 
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to  development,  never  produced  much  that  is  satisfactory  in  me 
taphysics.    It  was  in  fact  derived  from  studying  the  organisation. 

faculty  desires  its  gratification,  and  that  its  prospect  of  this,  or  hope,  is  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  ezreumspecuon  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties.*    He  of  course 
had  only  to  place  conscientiousness  and  hope  in  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  G, 
among  he  ra0ra  sentxments.    In  regard  to  marvellousness,  Ga.I  had  asLned 
h  t  part  of  thebra.n  to  the  disposition  to  see  visions;  but  regarded  2  as 
on  y  an  excess  of  activity  of  some  fundamental  power,  and  had  often  d  scu Led 
w,t   Dr.  S.  the  poss.bility  of  a  faculty  for  wonder;  though  he  refrained  f  1 
pubhsh.ng  mere  speculations.  (1.  c.  4to.  t.  iii.  p.  xxiv.,  8vo.  vol  v  d  34^  T. 
as  to  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness,  we  must  remember  that  Gall  left  the  sin 
cant,  and  pointed  out  that  animals  inclined  to  inhabit  high  pL c£   ,d  The  % 
•mmedMtely  above  it  large ;  -  that  Gall  taught  the  existence  of  alcuf      r  ? 
to  particular  habitation,  and  placed  that  faculty  in  the  ^^^2^ 
has  fixed  h.s  organ  of  inhabitiveness.   If  Dr  S  is  correct  J,  SPurzhe"n 
Gall  considered  unsettled     But  Dr  J       U  J  °leared  UP what 

k;  i  „  3*.     ,     seulecl-    -butL)r- s-  could  not  consider  himself  cPrtn.V  • 

Si ttl0H   I         d  Phren°l0^sts  to  make  observations  ol  ll^l  S 
h   Edinburgh  phrenologists  actually  give  to  that  part  the  faculty  of  whl' T 
call  concentrativeness  -  the  faculty  of  "  maintain!,,.  *  *  '  ^ 

simultaneousandcombinedactivitv  so  L.T,  5  7°      ^  P°Wers  in 

iect."  (Dr.  S.  Phr„  Amer.  ed  v 7'i  ^  °nC  °b" 

bv  seeing  »0  incon'sistencv  ^  ^ 

sat.nca.ly  says,  that,  with  all  possible  deferenc    *  Mr  ConT  * 
greater  development  of  the  organ  of  concentraLl^  he  cann^  bT'T 
Imauon  to  inhabit  a  particular  spot,  and  the  power  of  keenin „ 1      W  *  ^ 
t«s  m  simultaneous  action,  to  be  the  same    Tl       ,  r  g       ^  m°re  facul- 

-ch  deviations  from  rigid  Jh^^^T"^     ^  ^ti^ 
was  that  distressed  Gall  In  both  Sr  S  ^a  l       Z  T^*™  Philos°P"y  -  it 
Dr.  S.  differed  from  d  *  Edlnburg«  phrenologists. 

opinions  in  general  are  Z^L^lt^TT^  ^  * 
-  ^  -  a»  ^T^^^^^'^t^ 

Eve^ypa^J^ 

^onjrLzz t gan;  but  t,,is  w°d»-  * 

w'«'  the  affections.    In  ,hn  '  .  maXlmum  ofit*  activity.    It  is  different 

Cental  function  •  in  the  Z£T*'  ^  6Xalted  in  their 

^iHed,seizedin;  ^  fC2T  on  the  contrary,  the  organs  arc  passive, 
an«uish,  sonow>  despPJr  m°nner'  ^^le  or  disagreeable.    Shame,  fear 

Passive  ^'  tl  rger'  **  GCStaSy'  &C->  -  -voluntary'sel' 
Wh°'«  of  the  brain.     J„  , ^  cons  (IU    M  SyStGm'  °f  ^  ^  °r  °f  * 

Tor  despair  or  ^ZZ^Tl^       "7^"  ^  ** 
(Gai'.  '■  c  8vo.  t.  vi.  p.  431.  "°r  fora"y  affection  whatever." 
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He  never  once  allowed  himself  to  speculate,  having  early  learnt 
the  fallacy  of  d  priori  reasoning ;  but  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  observation. 

Gall  discovered  each  organ  and  its  faculty  either  by  meeting 
with  individuals  very  remarkable  for  the  latter,  so  that  he  was 
led  to  examine  their  heads ;  or  by  noticing  a  peculiarity  of  form- 
ation in  the  head  which  induced  him  to  ascertain  their  talents 
and  character.    He  did  not  examine  remarkable  persons  accord- 
ing to  the  views  entertained  of  the  faculties  by  metaphysicians  ; 
but  according  to  points  in  which  the  world  at  large  pronounced 
them  remarkable,— accordingly  as  they  were  courageous,  avari- 
cious,  kind-hearted,   or  excelled  as  poets,  mimics,  linguists, 
philosophers.    He  would  never  have  made  his  discoveries,  had  he 
not  met  with  persons  remarkable  in  these  respects.  Sometimes 
the  relation  between  the  remarkable  faculty  or  quality  and  the 
local  development  was  tolerably  obvious,  but  generally  he  had  to 
make  numerous  observations  before  he  found  himself  right.  After 
having  found  two  individuals  remarkable  in  the  same  point  of 
character,  and  cast  their  heads,  he  sometimes  examined  the  casts 
daily  for  months  before  he  could  discover  the  precise  spot  in  which 
they  agreed.  The  discovery  being  now  made,  a  good  organology 
will  give  judgments  upon  character  which  must  astonish,  and  m- 
contestablv  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  discovery  when  all  was  utter  darkness  must  have 
been  extreme."    The  indefatigable  industry  of  Gall,  during  the 
whole  of  a  long  life,  constantly  observing  all  persons  he  met  with, 
and  searching  after  all  who  were  in  any  mental  respect  remark- 

of  Gall  Dr.  Lelut  has  just  published  a  work  which  he  calls  Q»'ett  ce  que  la  Phri- 
nologie?  and  says  thatGall's psychological  doctrine  is  "souvent  heureusement  cor 
rWe,  mais  quelquefois  aussi  gatee  par  Spurzheim  h,  par  la  phrenologie  (p.  398.) 
Yet  he  mentions  ten  points  of  deterioration  by  Dr.  ft,  and  but  four  of  .move- 
ment, and  among  these  four,  two  appear  to  me  improvements  only  because  Dr. 
Lelut  is  in  error  as  to  Gall's  opinions. 

i.  «  I  had  innumerable  difficulties  to  overcome  ;  as  long  as  a  quality  or  faculty, 
or  even  its  organ,  was  not  discovered,  I  was  in  the  deepest  ignorance     I  neve 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  I  should  at  length  discover,  nor  where  I_ shauW 
find  the  organ.    A  large  number  of  facts  was  requ.s.te  to  put  « ,  » 
How  often  have  I  not  been  obliged  to  reject,  after  years  what  ™™*£m 
me  well  established !  Often  I  was  tempted  to  give  up  aH 

and  to  declare,  with  my  predecessors,  that  it  is  impossmle  to  „ 
the  operations  of  the  soul."  (L  c.  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  77.  sq.    See  also  S,o.  .. 
p.  206.  sqq.) 
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hospital,  of  the  Continent ;  examining  the  habits  and  heads  of 
brutes  innumerab  e  for  comnaris™     „  j  .         1J^us  or 

r»   c      i  •      u  c  iur  compauson;  and  engagine  M.  Niklas 

"deride  °'herM'°r  8  PeCUni^ 

It  J  m°e  P°mtS  for  him>  *•  «.e  way  of  reading 

J~f».  Caf  mo»ldi"g.  »»d   observing  iZZ  Z  on!' 

■  MtomAjng  k.  and  the  snccess  and  instance  of 'his  re 

adra;r .  t benefact-  z  ^Esffiss 

and  abase.'  His  great  anatomical  discoveries  were  derided  „„  ] 
when ,  to  ^  possible  „„  longer>  ^ 

J  1.  c  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  ,37.  sqq.  172.  sq_  ^ 

against  it,  and  declared  "the  whol  J  ^  '  SpUrZheim'  Wote  off-l-nd  an  article 

being  nothing  so  impossible  h„  *  T         beS»»»ng to end,"_«,here 

crediblebutthey  wJS^Z^  ^  ^  *°  £ 

^  to  insult  the  understanding  rf^-TZ'i"1^  r6fUtati°n'  W°U,d 
WW  of  man,  and  on  his  intellectual  facuS °Plr'10n,  "°n 
of  mere  absurdities,  without  truth  ,1     >  '  partlCular>  are  a  collection 

'bapsody,  which  nothing  Z^'JZuc^  "  a"  inC°'™ 

Public  under  a  pretence  of  instruct    ^       ,  *  T      W  presented  t0 
-ce,  or  match,!  ^Z^^U^^T  *"« 
Picable  trumpery,  which  men  Mlli„     V       ,        '         Continued>  "  the  des- 
impudence  gravely  to  present tAv    7  td*m°  in^>  *•*  & 

—  of  reasoning  and       u | n  '  •     T?  *  *"  aS 
%a.  Hospital,  agnd  no^     d  "  c  ~  t  %*S>™>  to  a 

>««  violent  strain  in  the  o,     ,  ,    * -  ^  tlme  Wr0te  an  article  in  ■ 

-sense,  ^££3^     ^  ^  P"™0^ 
Ga'l  "  an  iffnornnr      i  •  (    °-  XXV,;)  A  ycar  hefore  they  had  called 

Edinburgh--  fa  ?gyr  "'I  b0f0rS°"e«  -  -o«  as  D,  SpurzheJm 

^    wS  ik'e: cn  Der  ircirhutz  was  first  ^d ;» ^ndon,  tKe 
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p  •  hovmA  Carus  Rudolphi,  Serre»,  &c,  and  would  be  amply  re- 
S^  tt  t^ble  of  reading  their  exposure  by  Gal.  in  various 
►  Z  his  works  especially  in  his  sixth  octavo  volume.  Who- 
^rklX  must  have  admired  his  profundity  and  candour 
Td  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  been  delighted 
: "fh  hl  pXt  integrit/and  true  philosophy  of  character,  and 
the  gentleness  and  elegance  of  his  manners." 

than  his  affixing  the  n«      DfcJ-*-   ^  ^  ^  Hfi  firstlec. 

He  was  the  dacoverer,  and  first _  pub ish  &  He  con_ 

tured  in  1 796,  when  40  years  of  age ,  Dr.  &  being  rf  ^  forbade 

tinned  to  lecture  on  his  dtscovenes  bU  802,  whe  y  ^ 

all  lectures  in  Vienna  without  P-«™sl0n.    f"1  ^Vienna.    Dr.  S.,  who  was 
at  himself;  and,  scorning  to  ask  P=  "  ™J -  ^ 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  att ended i  by        ,  among 
medical  studies,  had  become  one  of  Gall    pupus  -  ^  ^ 

them  all  who  was  willing  to  leave  Vien" ™  '  him  as  his  secretary,  dis- 
lectual  development  and  his  firmness,  :  "  J  ^  the  brain, 

sector,  ftc.    Though  we  all  know  how  Dr.  S.  t0  dissect  it;  and 

Gall  assured  me  that  he  was  very  long  >. te«h»g  fa>  Dr 

that  Dr.  S.'s  clumsiness  cost  him  no ,  UttI *  m  b oke n  c 

thus  worked  hard  at  phrenology:  but  he  worked  u  ^ 
Gall  smiled  at  the  idea  that  £  «JJ  '/had  laboured  for 

the  other,  and  the  entire  discoverer  of  a  ubjec  work  at  the  same  points, 

thirty  years,  and  paying  the  other  £  b^our^c  ^  ^  rf 
unless  the  one  were  directed  by  the  ot  ^  discoveries> 

same  subject;  and  especially  GbJ  t0  ascertain.  The 

e^ept  as  far  as  he  found  thmgswh.h     was  direc       ^  ^  ^ 
whole  work  was  Gall  s.    Every     ^  flQw.  ^  once  ng[dly  phl. 

The  very  style  shows  this.    The  work :  » ^c  o      iUustratio„s.    I  never 

losophical  and  rich  with  J^^Lg  that  I  am  with  one  of  that 

take  it  up  without  finding  something  ^  ^      \re>&c.  belonged.  It  speaks 

ft,  itself  and  is  totaHy  diffe rent  from  Dr  S  ^     J  ^  ^.^^ 

was  so  good  to  Dr.  S.  as  to  mention  he  verj comp  pcrson> 
riS^houghself-evidentlyrefcrr^ 

He  conceived  that  all  Europe  knew  - «th a  ^ 

wished  to  be  of  service  to  Dr.  S.  who  had  sho  prosccute  and 

dustrious;  """^^^LT^^  coming  shortly  to  England 
spread  the  science  after  his  death     T.  y         ^  alone  to  Engl^ 

together,  when,  one  day,  Dr.  S. said ^  fc  had  been  learning 

angd  he  actually  left  Gall  ^     ™  o  for  six  0„^ 

English  with  this  view  ,n  Gall    hoi  *  w,  his  own  in  the  uflj 

Gall,  therefore,  affiled  Dr.  *  .  when  Dr  S.°  was  wiih  Gall.  The  second. 
naffe:  but  the  work  went  on,  as  when  U 
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Whoever  acquires  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  make 
observat.ons  tor  h,o»elfwi^  ahape  of 'the  skuH  to 

-  undisti;nguisbable  from  the  s?invs^sr^ s- 

gemus,  and  remaned  the  sole  property  of  Gall  ard  ?'^°a  °f  the  Samc 
an  name  from  it  proved  that  it  was  none  of  h  '  L  h  ^ °<  D" 
only  Gall's  name,  was  done  a„  thJTJ\  laming  parts  with 

which  bore  both  names     Ga  1  in    h        f  F™**  ™  the  first  volume 

former  parts,  whil  bore  Dr  S 's  n  ,     *  ^  ^  to 

t  V     PnnclPaI  de  mes  recherches."  (4to.  vol  ii   n  o<i     -  J 

In  bis  preface  to  the  8vo  edition  he  says    «  It  is  th™  -P'        '        P"  XV^ 

of  ^  great  work  on  the  anatomv  fnrf     I  ^  "nCe  the  P^cation 

(4  vols  fol.  and  4  vols ZoT  Z  to ^  ^  *  ^  *P*  WaS  fi»is"ed 

bookseller,  No.  4.  Git-  e  ,  'r  S  trl  He  *  °  ***  <*  *  Male's, 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  rlti  ,  ' the"  ,nf°rmS  his  reade-- that,  though 
been  request  on  al  s"  "to  Dub,i  3  7  ^  °'  **  °h^>  h*  ^d 
tbe  -neans  of  every  bo  y     It  p         1"     f       "  "  ""'^  be  witbi» 

g™douvrage,»  and  Jia  £££  ^  £  *J  volume  «  de  _ 
>»•  70.).    He  then  recapitulates  all  t),P       ♦         ,  '  V'  502->  vL  165-> 

biology,  as  his  o^/Sout t^T^  ^  ^  «°*> 
"ore  than  Dr.  Magendie's    f,  c   t "     g  °!  ™n!"S  Dr.  &'«  name  any 
ventured  to  remark.    Gall' thenc^o'rth' I'nera Uy  us'ed  ^  S" 
except  when  Dr.  S.  had  witnessed  aiivSl  h-        T   *  1  a"d 
e"gaged  to  travel  with   him    after  h        f  ,  ^     Fop  Dr"  &>  being 

A*-  that  he  determine    *    J    re  1^  ^  »  *** 

he  "W  made   «u„e  grand!     rtie  de  ^  n-es- 

"ec  moi.»  (8vo.  t.  j.      vnV   EVPn         ,  ^  °bservatl"0^  en  commun 
*  ^oke  of  a„  the  disci    ^  anatomical     «  K^l  *  *  *°l»™> 
made;  but  that,  rather  ^^^7^.'  ^ 
allowmg  others  to  publish  them  ,„/  fame'  he  had  preferred 

te  by  JLJ^  ^ ^^tofe^^J 

^ark  agreeing  with  his  assertion  tn  m°re  P°Sitive  resuIt^  "-  a 

»«>y  collected  Lre  fac  s    ^      "ti^f  r '  f  »?  ^  ^  " 

-re  mere  shades  of  kn  w     ge  ^  ^ 

P-  3[ '•  «^  published  in  Pans  soon  Iftef  ^  "  h"  ^  referred  f° 

speaks  of  it  as  Gall>s       ,         "S  S00n  afte'  the  appearance  of  the  great  work 

•»)  I  formerly  Luibhed  Dr  •  remarkS  l°  ^"a"'  ^GaI1^  ^.  I  v.  p.  4  "' 

^'v  unjust  L  ^^01^^  ^  to«»*^  het 
'Series  and  acknowledge  him  the  f     ^    !        ™  °bhSed detail  Gall's 
has  'he  great  merit  of  h-        /  "nder'  he  '"consistently  says     «  r  fi 

 -^r»^-.^ 
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be  as  various  as  character  and  countenance,  and  will  hare hourly 
amusement  both  in  remarking  the  relation  between  mtellectual 

terly,  P.  60.)  Gall  had  only  begun!  he  had  begun  our  MtaL 

ou/many  relations!    Here  is  enough,  again,  to  stamp  ^^^Ju, 

shortsightedness  and  effrontery,  through  his  insane  ambitoon.     Plus*™  «to t 

vingt-sgeptf3cult6s !  -  says  Dr.  Vimon,  -  <*J^™Z^^< 

ment  une  injustice ;  c'est  une  maladresse ;  car  il  resulte  oes  la 

corps  de  IWage  de  Spurzheim  que  Gall  ^fi^^SSSSA 

rimentale,  le  nombre  de  faculty  que  je  viens  de  cite, La  pr6ten  ^ 

Spurzhei.n  au  titre  de  fondateur  nous  paroit  tout-a-fa*  iiyuste.  [1. 

P'  luhough  Madame  Gall,  being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  affair,  freely  like 
8  good  w'ife,  bestowed  upon  Dr.  S,  the  3^ua  y 

J,  Gall  was  always  digged  and  ca  ,    a nd  on  J 

said  to  her,   "town,  c*.      H^  con  d  d  himse,f  with  saying, 

trusted  to  postenty  for  justice.    He  al way  >  t0  ,  „  even  on 

if  others  mentioned  S.'s  conduct,    «  C  est  un  ™™  consent 
his  death-bed,  when,  after  much  ^u  ty   he  wa   prevaa led  u o 
to  see  Dr.  S.,  though  his  wife  prevented  the  mterview^  Wh  en  ^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  tha   he  united  D U  ^ 
own  no  longer,  he  entered  into  nc >  parUcul -    ^  ^  ^ 
the  wish  of  his  friends  totakenot.ee  of  Dr  S _s °. 

of  his  auditors,  a  very  -  have  introduced 

complet  de  ma  doctrine),  and  Fete"am6  '  .  rf  authorj  who,  ac- 
views  much  more  philosophical  f^^JZ,,  had  left  his  child  in 

cordingtotheexpressionsof  Dr                           ^  ^  g.  of  having  copied 

its  cradle."  (4to.  vol.  m.  p.  xvi. )    tie  tn  ^  , 

246  pages  of  his  quarto  work  ^^^^  with  me  at  the  first 

says  Gall,  «  that  he  had  a  r.ght  to  do  so, .  because  his  occupation 

voyiume  ^^rrs^^         ha- men,ioned 

WaSt°fU^:.rSh  s     ^d     t  ;he  right  over**  sections  on  the 

the  sources  of  his  riches.    He  n  havg  ^  accused 

organ  of  the  soul  and  the  £ ^^^^^^s^ 

him  of  Pl»6»™mi;,,t,'i"ta^  4a  he  told  me  that,  although  Dr.  S.'s  con- 
Yet  such  was  Gall's  P^^^^^  t0  see  Dr.  S.  again,  he  was  far 
duct  had  been  such  as  to  netermi  phrenology, -more  vexed 

more  vexed  at  the  V^Jg^^fjg^  Dr.  fhad  introduced 
that,  while  he  himself  ^^  ™Z  observations.  Gall  lamented  to  me  th,s 
conjecture  and  inference  from  too  tew  od  d;d  ^  g  Ha,,ing 

turi  in  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  ,  andso,  stra  g  ^  ^  ^.^ 
once  express  ed  his  opinion  or  ^.    •  him  herc  there, 

vert  to  the  subject  in  ^f*^££  Jneous  opinio„s.  Dr  &  « 
on  points  in  which  Dr.  S.  ha a  defence,  but  with  so  much  nns- 
bis  E,al  Plague,  -  ^^nd  withal  weakness,  that  Gall,  though  he 
statement,  sophistry,  and  rudeness,  an 
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and  moral  character,  sexual,  national,  and  individual,  and  cranial 
form  and  size,  and  ,n  tracing  the  resemblance  of  children  to  their 


published  his  six  8vo  volumes,  one  by  one,  afterwards,  never  condescended  to 
no  .ce  ,t  satisfied  that  bis  own  writings  rendered  any  specific  refuLt  on  supe 
foous,  and  always  convinced  tbat  such  matters  right  themselves  v^th  pos ii ty 
He  spoke  of  all  hzs  own  discoveries,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  last  page  w  ZZl 

certain  that  Dr.  S.  was  an  unhappy  man,  though  I  could  not  tell  why  before  I 
started  he  works  of  Gall  and  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  and  advent 
of  knowing  him  personally.    Every  sentence  in  Gall's  works  "  hif  ^ 
every  thing  in  Dr  S,s  writings,  which  is  also  in  G^Z^  ^  ' 
I  mention  all  th.s  from  my  veneration  for  Dr.  Gall  and  mv  *      /  ♦ 
justice  done  him.    Very  few  in  this  country  have  started  GaH T  TTn  1 
a—  with  six  persons  whose  native  tongue  is  English, d  amo^g  wri£ 

F^lish,  and  comparatively  short,  while  G^stl  &%,  Zl/  Z  SnJ 

Ga  l  had  5;and44-;!    Nay,  many  of  Dr.  S.  's  friends  used  always  to  dtlar^ 

A  a  Llr  Tn  the.Phil0S°P^  °f  Phenology,  but  merely  collected  facts 
At  a  public  dinner  given  to  Dr  S     TVT\.  n     u        ■        .        le"ea  Iacts- 

studied  every  line  of  R-IV.  *  .  '  !    Had  Mr"  Combe 

is  so  conscientious  thathe  would  ^Z'^^Z'A  Z 

« Hv^tff^trpf t  vt v- He  then  caiied  Dr-  s-*hei- 

•ruths  broLht  to  l.Vht  l     K     •      ^  ^  ^  **  SayS  that  Dr'  S"  f<™»*  "the 

^  0foumgeh t^om^Ts'  int° :  bea-tifui 

P- 188.,  to  be  "more  k        11  /         *  "*  ^  in  the  Journal>  No.  vi. 

rangomont  »  Mr  r         °*  *  SC'e^e    "  bJ  a  more  systematic  and  philosophic  ar- 
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parents  in  the  latter  respect,  as  well  as  in  talent  and  disposition; 
and  he  will  not  merely  find  incessant  amusement,  but  feel  himself 

philosophy  was  Dr.  Spurzheim's  !    In  one  part  {Phrenology,  p.  666.)  he  says 
that  Dr.  Spurzheim  "  is  second  in  fortune  rather  than  in  merit  to  Dr.  Gall!" 
«  that  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence  and  interest  to  this  gifted  individual ;  he 
has  enriched  it  with  the  most  valuable  anatomical  discoveries ;  ascertained  the 
functions  of  several  highly  important  organs;  shed  over  it  the  lights  of  a  refined 
and  analytic  philosophy,  and  pointed  out  the  most  important  field  of  its  appli- 
cation : "    "  with  profound  gratitude  and  respect,  therefore,  I  acknowledge 
myself  indebted,"  not  to  Gall,  but  "  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  for  the  greatest  gift  which 
it  was  possible  for  one  individual  to  confer  on  another,  —  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  man."  In  the  Ed.  P/ir.  Journ.  No.  vi.  p.  186.,  the  editors  "arc 
almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  are  right  in  assigning  Dr.  S.  a  place 
second  to  any."  (l.c.p.  666.)  M.  Chenevix,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  (p.9.),  among 
01  her  incorrect  statements,  says  that  the  old  method  of  dissecting  the  brain  appear- 
ing faulty,  "  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  induced  to  invent  some  other  mode." 
[n  America,  where  phrenology  has  been  hitherto  learned  solely  from  Dr.  S.'s 
book,  and  from  himself  personally,  they  are  still  more  extravagant.    "  The 
labours  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  an  anatomist  have  produced  a  reform  in  the  study 
of  the  nervous  system  which  will  for  ever  sustain  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  relation  to  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  before  he  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  those  most 
important  branches  of  science."    (Gall  had  therefore  done  nothing!)    «  That 
Spurzheim  was  superior  to  Gall  as  an  anatomist,  we  believe  all  admit!"  They 
then  quote  an  assertion  of  Dr.  S.,  that  Gall  once  said  to  him,  in  1  SOU,  "let 
us  prosecute  our  original  plan  honestly  ;  you,  Spurzheim,  as  an  anatomist,  and  I 
as  a  physiologist."  If  there  was  any  truth  in  this,  it  could  only  have  amounted  to 
some  kind  encouragement  of  Gall  to  the  young  man  ;  for  Gall  had  then  made  all 
his  important  discoveries,  and  Dr.S.  had  only  just  finished  his  studies,  just  begun 
to  learn  to  dissect  the  brain,  and  been  engaged  by  Gall  as  his  assistant.  Hear  the 
same  writer  again.    "  To  express  a  preference  is  not  to  decide  the  question ;  and 
when  we  evince  our  partiality  for  Spurzheim  as  a  philosopher,  we  merely  give 
an  individual  opinion.    His  views,  in  our  estimation,  are  more  philosophic  than 
those  of  Gall ;  more  consistent,  and  more  practical.    Spurzheim  carefully  studied 
all  the  parts  of  the  science  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  aimed  at  a  perfect 
whole      Gall  did  not  do  so  much."    {Phr.  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Phy- 
je&wmy,  to  wMchis  prefixed  a  Biography  of  the  Author,  by  Nahum  Capen.  1S33. 
Nay  Dr.  S.'s  English  friends  at  one  time  treated  Gall's  name  with  contempt, 
to  elevate  Dr.  S.    When  Dr.  S.  lectured  here,  I  heard  his  friends  declare  that 
his  doctrines  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold -that  he  was  the  philosopher: 
whereas  when  I  went  to  Paris,  and  conversed  with  Gall,  I  heard  from  h.s  hps 
all  the  philosophy  for  which  Dr.  S.  had  gained  credit  in  England  ; 
diately  saw  the  difference  between  the  great  original  and  the  pupd.    Those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  Gall's  writings,  and  knew  both  h.m  and  Dr.  5>. 
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possessed  of  a  power  in  his  intercourse  with  men  and  books 
relating  to  the  human  character,  to  which  those  unacquainted  with 
phrenology  are  perfect  strangers. 


Pans,  enter  into  my  feelings  on  this  subject;  and  Dr.  Fossati  lately  printed  a 
letter  published  by  Gall  to  a  M.  Retzius,  in  1798,  in  which  he  laid  down  the 
plan  of  his  work.    Because  Dr.  Fossati  complained  that  too  many  put  Dr  S 
on  a  par  with,  or  even  above,  Gall,  the  Edin.  Phren.  Journ.  No.  xlvi.  p  506 
reproved  Dr.  Fossati  for  this  "twaddle."     But  Dr.  Fossati  spoke  the  truth' 
Gall  is,  indeed,  called  the  original;  but,  in  the  next  breath,  we  hear  of  the 
founders,  or  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.   See  Ed.  Phr.  Joum.  as  quoted 
,n  the  last  page,  and  various  other  writings.    Yet,  although  the  Ed.  Phr.  Joitm. 
calls  Dr.  S  the  founder  of  phrenology  with  Gall,  Dr.  S.  does  not  venture  such  a 
dangerous  length,  but  on  all  occasions  acknowledges,  what  all  Europe  knows, 
-  that  Gall  is  the  sole  founder.    He  only  reduces  Gall's  discoveries  as  low  as 
possible.    It  tells  very  much  against  Dr.  S.,  that  all  those  who  were  intimate 
*.th  h,m  have  been  more  or  less  unjust  towards  Gall,  and  some  have  spoken 
contemptuously  of  Gall,  in  regard  to  both  his  intellect  and  moral  feelings  con 
lasting  him  with  Dr.  S.    One  London  phrenologist  declared  that  Gall's 
forehead  was  only  for  collecting  facts,  while  Dr.  S.'s  was  for  philosophy.  A 
great  Edinburgh  phrenologist  referred  me  to  the  inferiority  of  Gall's  orL  of 
contentiousness    Now,  in  truth,  Dr.  S.  's  forehead  is  far  less  full  and  square  than 
GaH  s,  and  his  whole  coronal  surface  together,  indicating  the  high  moral  feelings 
qual.y  mfenor  to  that  of  Gall.    The  intellectual  and  high  moral  part  of  Gal!' 
ad  are  magnificent,  and  those  of  Dr.S.  will  bear  no  comparison  with  them.  Hi 

«lld  teSteem';nd  r11"86  alS°  ^  S°  ^  that  We  -  at  «ow  he 
ye"    st     I0  T  P     7l°8y'       PrCSent  h  t0  the  ™ld       -  -any 

Tn  aC  Tt  7    T ?  11,6  C°nt0mpt         a"aCks  °f  the  lea™d  «* 

and  I  am        •    UTt*  T   *  *«  GaU'S  8v°  W°'k  is  "ot  t~.a1.ted ; 

could  noTh  T     ,1,16  le^leftb^  a  Scotch  gentleman  to  aid  phrenology 

Si  a  ch"  7  ^  -°Ut  1°  ha'f  in       0the''  ™*        in  pub- 

Wung  a  cheap  translation  of  it.    Pure  as  were  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen 

;i'  hmtheWishef  f  be^»  -  Pub.ishm;  work 

^  Z  f    7   ,  T        W°Uld         d°ne  fer  better  {n  Publ^ing 

conv  nc  nf  ,  , 7  ^  thinS  elsc' —  "ings  so  eloquent  and 
ZZ  Zf'  am  ,8v      erSted  °f  SPeCU]aUOn'  S°  helmingln  proofs,  that  their 

e  h  of"0:  T  0rmiid  SUrCSt  f0U"da,i0"S  for  a  U"iversal  Action  of 
,m  cr  Tf°gy\  injUStiCe  1  COmPlai»  °f  in  Penologists  arises,  I 

man I  ;  y  °m]the,r  n°tl,aV!ng  Studkd  Gal1  as  they  have  Dr.  S.,  and  from 
D  ooakrnagndr  a  SyllablK  °l\  Ga,L     Whc"  ™y  ^  -  -fined  to 

"•justice  to  GIl         Tt  ^"""^  ^  Um  0",y'  1  C°mmitted  thc  v^  -me 

S*  zi™zl^r most  carncst,y  and  rcspcctfui,y  m 
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I  shall  here  present  some  views  of  the  organs  according  to 
Gall.    The  references  will  be  found  supra,  page  349.  sq. 
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rtltfl^u8,^  fr°m  Dr'  Vim°nt'  and  show  aU  organs 
admitted  by  both  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  himself. 


l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Conservation. 

Alimentation. 

Destruction. 

Cunning. 

Courage. 

Choice  of  places. 

Concentration. 

Attachment  for  life,  or  marriage. 
Attachment.  ° 
Reproduction. 

Attachment  to  the  produce  of  con- 
ception. 
Property. 
Circumspection. 

Perception  of  substance  or  objects. 

Configuration. 

Size. 

Distance. 
Geometrical  sense. 
Resistance. 
Localities. 
Numbers. 


22.  Order. 

23.  Time. 

24.  Language. 

25.  Colouring. 

26.  Eventuality. 

27.  Talent  of  construction. 

28.  Musical  talent. 

29.  Talent  of  imitation. 

30.  Comparison. 

31.  Causality. 

32.  Discrimination. 

33.  Vanity. 

34.  Self-esteem. 

35.  Firmness,  perseverance. 

36.  Conscience. 

37.  Veneration. 

38.  Hope. 

39.  Benevolence. 

40.  Sentiment  of  the  marvellous. 

41.  Poetical  sentiment. 

42.  Sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  arts. 
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As  an  intellectual  contrast,  I  present  the  head  of  Gall  and  of  a 
Dutch  adult  idiot,  whose  skull  is  delineated  by  him,  and  is  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Amsterdam,  where  I  have  seen  it. 


mmm 


As  a  moral  contrast,  I  present  the  head  of  Melancthon  and  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI. 
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Should  any  one  doubt  his  acquaintance  with  the  real  talents 
and  character  of  those  friends  whose  heads  he  can  select  for  ob- 

I  must  here  subjoin  some  remarks  from  dnU  nn  t-u 
given  to  phrenology.  GaU  °D  the  reCePtlon  which  has  been 

^^ot^^^  ^^  -Greeks, 
the  philosophers,  and  ^ta^JJ^^T  "** 
tuously  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  deity!  The  nove tv  Jt  ^ ^ 
of  Pythagoras  caused  his  banishment  from  Athens-  those  of  A  °P'ni°nS 
him  into  prison ;  the  Abderites  treated  Democritu's  as  a  m  f^0™  threw 
dissected  dead  bodies  to  discover  the  cause  of  ins  nt  and^f  ^T*  W 
strating  the  unity  of  God,  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock  '  *"  dem°n- 

"  The  same  scandal  had  been  renewed  at  all  times  and  in  111  • 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  fourteenth  cent  "  °f 
of  natural  things,  were  put  to  death  as  ^  ^^U,, 
earth's  motion,  was  imprisoned  at  the  age    f   ve  L     t!  IT  T  * 
tained  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  intellec  „aUha2     t°  ^ 
suspected  of  materialism.  wuectual  character  of  nations,  were 

"  Universally,  nature  treats  new  truths  and  their 
uniform  manner.    With  what  indignatio JZTT  "  *  but 
benefits  been  rejected?  For  instance,  potatoes,  pLZ  b   k  7  ?*  ^ 
soon  as  Varolius  made  his  anatomical  disco^rLs  Te  "   V^?34'0"' &C'  As 
the  most  infamous  and  ignorant  madman  .    ^  ^  ^  ^  ™ 

vrogantissinum,  calumniator  rn^en^Z^T^  ■"J****** 
trarufugam,  impium>  ingratum,  monstrum  i^ZZ  tnZT 

-t  dazzling  his  auditor  by  a  seductive  eloZZ  'and  Ijf TT^^ 
prolongation  of  the  optic  nerves  as  far  as  the  thaLmi     H         ^  the 

he  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  treated  a  2  ma,'ma,'ning 

^  aS  t0  att         hi  miona.y,  and  depravity  went  so 

'onger  possible  to  shorten  the  option v "or  a  it  Ih  ^  ^  *  WaS  "° 
^els,  the  honour  of  these  ^coyeri^Z^T  ^  ^  °F  ^  bl°°d  in  ^ 
The  physical  truths  announced  by  SnLs  B^  T  ^  *  H^crate, 
net,  by  George  Le  Roy,  were  rep  esented  •       P1°US  PhilosoPher  Bon- 

-J  morality.    Even  the^irtuou  a""^  ST  "**  t0  ^ 

materialist.    Every  where  do  fJu        \  treated  as  a 

actuary  of  truth,  make  the  wo  ,d  f  ?  ^'f^'  P'3Ced  b<*«  'he 
Judgment  the  public  relies,  not  merely ^  crib^T  th°Se'  UP°n  W"°Se 

Surdities  of  their  own  pr  k,dices  but  T  ^  of  a  ^cry  the 

to  their  purposes,  S^^T  ""T 
*ho  is  in  their  way.  Crr°rS'  lf  calcuIat^  to  ruin  the  man 

—  h.  always  ^Z^^*^ 
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servation,  he  has  only  to  study  the  heads  of  some  celebrated  men 
living,  or  the  authentic  casts  of  the  departed,  of  whose  talent* 


now 


against  him,  and  has  always  force  enough  to  defend  and  establish  it.  History 
shows  us  that  all  the  efforts  and  sophisms  which  are  directed  against  a  truth  once 
drawn  from  darkness,  fall  like  dust  blown  by  the  winds  against  a  rock. 

»  The  instance  of  Aristotle  and  Descartes  should  be  particularly  quoted,  when 
we  wish  to  display  the  influence  of  prejudice  upon  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
new  doctrines.  The  opponents  of  Aristotle  burnt  his  books  ;  afterwards,  the 
books  of  Ramus,  who  had  written  against  Aristotle,  were  burnt,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  declared  heretics  ;  and  it  was  even  forbidden 
by  law  to  dispute  his  doctrines,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys.  Now 
there  is  no  longer  any  discussion  about  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Descartes 
was  persecuted  because  he  taught  the  innateness  of  ideas,  and  the  Un.versity  of 
Paris  burnt  his  books.  He  had  written  the  most  sublime  thoughts  upon  the 
existence  of  God  ;  Voet,  his  enemy,  accused  him  of  atheism.  Afterwards,  this 
same  university  declares  itself  in  favour  of  innate  ideas;  and  when  Locke  and 
Condillac  attacked  innate  ideas,  the  cry  of  materialism  and  fatalism  resounded 
on  all  sides. 

"  Thus,  the  same  opinions  have  at  one  time  been  regarded  as  dangerous  because 
they  were  new,  and  at  another  as  useful  because  they  were  ancient.  We  must, 
therefore,  pity  mankind,  and  conclude  that  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  as  to 
the  truth  or  error,  and  dangerous  or  innocent  tendencies,  of  a  doctrine,  are  very 
suspicious,  and  that  the  author  of  a  discovery  should  be  anxious  only  to  ascertain 
whether  he  has  really  discovered  a  truth  or  not.  A  truth  once  discovered,  will 
make  its  way,  and  not  fail  to  produce  good  effects.  '  Reason,'  says  Ancillon, 
after  Bonnet,  '  knows  no  useless  nor  dangerous  truths.  What  is,  is.'  This  is 
indisputable,  and  is  the  only  answer  to  be  made  to  those  who,  putting  all  things 
in  subordination  to  men's  wants,  ask,  What  is  the  use  of  that?  and.to  those  who, 
always  yielding  to  fear,  ask,  What  may  that  lead  to  ?  Jesus,  the  son  of  S.rach, 
had  already  said,  '  we  ought  not  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  that:  for  the  use  will 
have  its  reward  in  time.'  "  * 

When  delivering  the  Lumleyan  lectures,  and  asserting  the  importance  ot  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  m 
1829  I  reminded  the  College,  "  that  the  greatest  discoveries  had  generally  been 
at  first  ridiculed,  and  their  authors,  no  less  than  all  the  truest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

 <  Romulus,  et  Liber  Pater,  et  cum  Castore  Pollux  ; 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem, 

Speratummeritis.'"  Hoe.  Bp.  1.  W>.  u. 

*  J  c  svo.  t.  i.  p.  221.  sqq.,  4to.  t.  iv.  p.  75.  sqq.,  where  alone  the  sentence 
-  a  mail  once  discovered,"  isfpund ,  but  where  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs 
are  not. 
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or  disposition  no  one  can  have  the  slightest  doubt,  and  he  will 
find  the  coincidence,  within  the  limitations  which  I  mentioned, 
astonishing  and  invariable. 


I  then  mentioned  the  fate  of  Harvey  (v.  supra,  p.  194.  so,)*,  and  the  original 
rejection  of  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  (v.  mpr&,  p.  140.        }    anJ  b 
tmued  :  —  "  " 

"Let  us  remember  that  Sydenham,  whose  memory  w  also  honour,  was  bv 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  whose  names,  whatever  bustle  they  made  during 

^am"r.t "         ^  ^  me"t!°ned  ^  their  death>  •  iJ* 

"Let  us  remember  that,  if  the  illustrious  father  of  modern  philosophy  was  not 

Sdi  toanEI;Trne ' lik:  Gfi,eo' for  announcing  truth' he  w  -preyed ; 

Cecil  to  Elizabeth  when  she  thought  of  making  him  her  solicitor-general,  'as  a 

man  of  mere  speculation, -as  one  wholly  given  up  to  philosophLl  inquiries 

Z^X  «  amVT'  hUtS«nCW™<l  "<>  and  therefor!  more  E o 
d.str  ct  her  affa.rs,  than  to  serve  her  carefully  and  with  proper  judgment  ' 

pub.?,  2ZreS'  H°raCe       ^  °deS  d6SpiSed  "~  4-  were  neW.  The 

 *  Nisi  qua?  terris  semota,  suisque 

Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit; 
Est  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos.' 
But,  hkethe  illustrious  Gall,  Laennec  is  no  more. 

'  Extinctus  amabitur  idem.' 
"In  the  words  of  Professor  Playfair,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  New 

2™7  \       beaUty'       ******  ^  ^andeur  of  the  sV  tern  they  J  ] 
'olcled,  and  the  demonstrative  evidence  bv  which  tW      ,  y 

Krst  entered  the  Universitv  of  n    1  ^        j      .    *       Newtonian  philosophy 

me  university  ot  Cambridge  under  the  nrntof-tinn  „r  *\    ^  ■ 
by  a  stratagem  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  who  quietly  efpWd  ,h 
ton,  without  any  appearance  of  argument  or  conLvel      n  £  T"  °' 

jillS  It  'd,,,cd r* of  *•  *****  ***  n„.  «iv . Th. 

totf*>^witl,  which  Uwul^?  byomc, 

*»-  •^2^^CJtt?pW"<'* 
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If  these  are  facts,  all  objections  on  the  score  of  fatalism 
and  materialism  are  unworthy  of  attention.    Because  no  rational 


ashamed  of  it.'  "  (My  Lumleyan  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  referred 
to  suprd.,  p.  174.) 

Father  Pardies  wrote  against  the  experiments  and  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
hypotheses  of  Newton,— the  very  words  of  uninformed  antiphrenologists.  Such 
great  astronomers  and  mathematicians  as  Cassini  and  Maraldi  were  calculating 
the  paths  of  comets  on  the  most  imaginary  and  unfounded  hypotheses,  long  after 
Halley  had  constructed  tables  on  the  principles  of  Newton,  in  which  the  motions 
of  all  comets  that  ever  had  appeared  or  could  appear  might  be  easily  deduced  ; 
and  Voltaire  remarks  that,  though  Newton  lived  nearly  forty  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Principia,  he  had  not  twenty  followers  out  of  England  at  the  time 
of  his  death.    Some  great  philosophers  died  in  perfect  ignorance  of  them. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  was  originally  opposed  with  violence  at  Oxford, 
though  now  it  is  taught  there  as  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  a  well 

educated  man  can  know. 

The  music  of  Gall's  countryman,  Handel,  though  it  has  enraptured  the  English 
for  a  century,  is  now  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  Germany. 

Even  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  things  at  once  rejected  with  scorn,  which 
are  now  all  but  universally  adopted.    When  Laennec  first  published  his  great 
work,  I  procured  a  stethoscope  and  investigated  his  statements.    Although  the 
facts  of  percussion,  as  detailed  by  Avenbrugger  above  half  a  century  ago,  must  of 
physical  necessity  exist,  I  had  always  been  taught,  by  the  first  teacher  of  medicne 
fn  London,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr.  James  Curry,  that  they  were  fallac.es,  and 
hey  were  dismissed  in  three  minutes  as  unworthy  of  the  slightest  attenuon. 
Education,  therefore,  tended  to  make  me  sceptical.    But  I  soon  found  that 
Avenbrugger  had  been  disgracefully  neglected  in  this  country  ;  and  that  Laennec, 
like  Avenbrugger,  had  opened  to  us  a  new  and  extensive  scene  in  disease,  to 
wh  ch  thouglfft  had  always  existed,  we  were  bliud-that  we  had  eyes  and  saw 
Tot -  or  really,  to  drop  metaphor,  that  we  had  ears  and  heard  not.    For  a  leng  h 
^  time  I  Ibid  some  at  St.  Thomas's  treat  percussion  and  auscultation  wr 
ridicule;  some  with  absolute  indignation ;  and  others,  for  years,  treated  i  with 
silent  contempt ;  who  all,  I  am  happy  to  say,  now  practise  both.    I  was  there- 
fore in  the  habit  of  studying  them  in  the  wards  alone  and  at  hours  w to 
expected  to  be  unobserved.   When  I  at  length  advocated  and  taught  them  n  th 
cnoo    one  of  my  colleagues,  I  heard,  pronounced  it  nonsense  or  worse  in  his 
£5  ;Tnd  at  th'e  College  of.  Physicians  I  heard  a  senior  fellow,  in  a  Croon,  n 
lecture   denounce  the  folly  of  carrying  a  piece  of  wood    some  cal cd 
^2oP,  inutile  Ugnum)  into  sick  chambers  and  "^^SS^ 
destruction  of  all  philosophical  and  dignified  views^  sue h  -  »«  ^ 

mind,  have  been  enlarged  by  the  education  which  Oxford  and  totaje. 
When  another  fellow  of  the  College  was  asked  h,  TT^J^SSim  who 
wards  of  his  hospital,  he  at  once,  as  I  was  "^Jjljjj,^ 
asked  the  question,  condemned  it  as  nonsense  ;  and  w  en  toU      ha  ^ 
assured  his  friends  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  *  The  $U  - 

affections  of  the  chest  with  infinitely  more  accuracy  by  Us  means,  I 
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or  religious  person  believes  that  one  truth  can  contradict  an 
other;  or  that  a  truth  can  lead  to  any  thing  but  good  But, 

"  Oh  !  it 's  just  the  thing  for  Elliotson  to  rave  about  I  ••  v»*  a 
have  prevailed.    This  physician  is  now  addressed as  on!   f  °f         "*  ^ 
to  examine  auscultation  at  an  early  neriod  ?  had  the  Candour 

materially  assisted  to  spread  '  Even  Si  *  ^ 

phdosophical  on  this  point,  as  others  were  in  regard  to  n,       7  M  ^ 

stethoscope  one  day  upon  my  table,  he    ^1^  7       ^  °" 
pocus?"    And  on  my  replying  that it  m  do  J™  "*e  that  hocus 

he  added,  «  You  learn  no^J  by  Z  S£  ir^"4  *  ^  *'  ^ 
the  better."  Both  which  remarks  were^L  T  J  CaDn0t  tr6at  dl'Seases 
of  mind.    An  old  physician  on  ell  '        Sh°Wed  ™  State 

^^.J^^^^Sf^*-  —on- 
myself,  that  he  «  never  made  use  of  th«    v      u  r  "  See"  before>  an<* 

percussion  and  auscultationt  ^S^^^"  «* 
buthalfhis  profession,  and  L^J?^^^^^*™***** 
happy  in  looking  back  upo„  the  ^  ^ 

auscultation  and  percussion  in  this  country  bvTt       ,  establishment  of 

-en  or  even  heard  of,  urged  this  in  an  a  §     '  ^  1  ^  neve! 

from  being  consulted  in  Z    a  e  0    P?T  3  "Maam  t0  - 

Pharmacopoeia  was  preparing ^    ^  *"  ^  edition  «*  the 
preparation  :  Wt  *hen  CS^iST?    7"  "P  2  ^  f°rmuIa 
Allege,  they  begged  to  withdraw  tlfeTrll  f  ^  °f  *'  nMr  lht  to  ^ 

reived  so  many  letters  from  fe llow ■  acid,  because  they  had 

-puently  not  admitted;  ^^^t^  M  safety, 
o  he  no  longer  employed  by  the  prof £  £  J—*  *  «  ago, 

"J  fady  by  good  practitioners  of  all  ranks  for  uni^lly 
;h.ch  ,t  had  been  recommended  on  the T*  PeCt°ral  """P1™*,  for 
"hich  I  had  disced ^t^^^^^-^^ 
Parties  are  established.  And  ££2  f  "  "  *  Stalements  of  *** 
^•o  the  stomach  I  was Uffl ^  »*  k"° ^ge'of  its  proper^  ia 
se-ndtimt.  how  acc;dcm  fiw™fj^°  one'  I  was  compelled  to  show  a 

*■"«*.  and  how  I  was  led  on  ZtbrZ^^  ^  **  °™  ^ 

"r<-'^ions  of  this  oZn  P      lnVestiSatc  a"d  discover  its  great 

Three  months  after  I  had  fi   f'  ^ *" "27,  p.  G71 

Jf"  -untry),  I  heard,  at  ^^T^]^ 

^  on  one  side  of  me,  ask  ZTrlJl <S ^  ?'  an  hospital 

Hat  h°  thought  of  this  Quinine.    Tl IS!  ,  "       "  **** 

reply  across  me  was,  •<  Nothing;  the  very 
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in  reality,  phrenology  gives  no  additional  support  to  such  views 
It  leaves  all  questions  of  fatalism  and  materialism  wherejtfound 

„ame  of  it  wm  not  be  known  in  a  twelvemonth  !  »  Yet  Quinine  is  now  as  much 
Td  as  Ibl,  thongh  neither  it  nor  Prussic  Acid  is  in  the  Pharmacop*, ;  and 

^ST^T^  of  the  almost  specific  power  of  carbonate 

with  small  doses  of  medicine,  mcreasmg  ^^^J^^^  have  wished 
necessity;  and  never,  from  my  earliest  days  of  practice  o  teachui ■ 

togiveL  grain  or  ^.^^^ffl^ ^  * 
1  certainly  do  not  regard  quanUty  as  1  p  oc     ,  medicine  begins 

doses  till  the  complamt  begins  to  yield,  or  some  e»  , 

son>e  circumstance  awUl  ">"1  *»  ™  "  ded  m  different  cases.  I 

stated  this,  and  have  proved  it  to  the  crowds  of '  -  £  ^ 

Hospital  again  and  again.     The  P°-^J  °f  ^1  the  power  of 

medicine  ordinarily  is  now  no  longer  doubted.  I  next  anno  ^ 
lal.ge  quantities  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  over  Te  anus  -^man  from  .he 
has  been  confirmed.  {Land.  Med.  Gazette,  Sept.  14. _  1833.)  A  g  ft  & 

West  Indies  told  me  he  had  great  success  with  *  Brt»«»^ 
trial,  and  old  means  which  have  failed  again  and  ^^^^  in  1827 

When  I  displayed  the  utility  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  ctnom d an*  > 
p.  c.  vol.  xiii.),  some  contended  that  the  opium  -mbmed  w  1   t  ffec  ^ 
Ud,  although  I  had  so  proceeded  as  to  prove  how  ™c w  ^ments  from 
I  now  possess  heaps  of  letters  expressmg  the  realisaUon  of  my  sta 
practitioners  of  various  parts.  h  bject)  not- 

In  1830,  I  proved  the  occurrence  of  gland  .  in  0»  h»  ^  ^  for 
withstanding  its  possibility  was  denied-,  (L  0.  vol  xvi.)  p 
my  credulity.  Yet  extracts  from  my  papers ;  and  JJ^j^,  skil,  ,o 
have  now  a  place  in  Dr.  Kayer's  work  upon  the 

which  no  other  is  comparable;   and,  in  notoang.    on*  for  g  ^ 

Polished,  the  editors  of  ^JT^  2 

rence  is  no  longer  a  novelty,   (p.  241.)    Atte my         H  j  h>d 

lecturer  on  veterinary  medicine  In  the  Umvers  .y  of London  ob. 
given  a  copy,  did  not  condescend  to  notice  it;  ^  ^ 

ervation  upon  the  belief  of  the  occurrence  of  the  d.sease 
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them.  Every  thing  in  nature  is  subjected  to  laws  which  must  be 
obeyed.    The  natureofev^  stQne  ™™ 

was  perfectly  silent  in  regard  to  mv  F.,^„       j         ~,  "     "  " 

as  .he  result  of  inaccurate*  obsel    n    et ^  ™T  "J  T>°» 

(Lancet,  No.  436.)  After  mv  seco„d  m    '  g,  °"e  dse'  not  tome. 

'        another  ?£  Sf"  7*  ^ 

mittmg  the  fact,  now  said  that  it  had  »lonff  be°G„  f  !  ,  d°Ubt>  but^  '»  ad- 
known."  (Veterinarian,  March,  1SS3  )       g  °r painfully 

For  having  discovered  the  extraordinary  p0wer  of  Creosn.  . 
mg,  unconnected  with  inflammatory  or  ZSdttZ  L       ?  u  ar'"eStlDg  V°mit- 
immense  majority  of  cases  (1.  c.  vol  *  x    S         '  °f  ^  St°maCh'  in  « 
course  of  sneers  and  attacks     Some  «l  '  '     ^  H°W  g°''ng  throuSh  « 

have  not,  employed  it  adding  to  m^ *f  ^  ^  ^ 
-tent,  assert  that  they  have  not  found  it  ^f  '  t  T  ^  *  * 
a  par  with  medicines  as  inferior  to  it  *«  ,1  ^  3"d  pUt  il  on 

-ho  are  lauded  as  respectab,  T  ove  all  oth     6  ?? ^  '         *°  fe™> 
failing,  whereas  I  pointed  out  Zo  f         'r      ^  "y  **  1  Cal1  * 
and  even  injurious,  and  m  n  ion  Z  JZ  f  ^  *  *  *  ™*» 

and  that  it  so  disgusts  some  "r  „  ^  7^,  ^  ^ 

2^ *-  a    and  riy:™:  rr:«r  £vrv"  and' 

in  a  large  practice,  I  have  nointed  n„f  ,    -  3  twelvemonth 

which  it  is  useful,  I  really  C  ln         ,  ^  ^  f°™S  °f  disea-  & 

of  diseases  and  o  posed  wr        ZTJ       K"?  "  ?  3  StiU  ^  nUmber 
palate  myself  upon  my"  d  wffS  "  1  Sha11  ^ 

o  creosoteover nausea  and  v°om  ting !  «d  to  e^TT*  ^  "^"^  P0*- 
which  disagree  with  it  -  and  all  r  ,1  T  ,he  St°mach  to  bear  medicines 

hourly  experience  Up  ^J^l^  *  ^''^  *  StiU  *5 
^ertion  of  Drs.  Forbes    nd  Con T     I  *****  '-'withstanding  the 

^-•'mcreoso^  -  Unlimited 

equally  judicious  hands  it  Ins  fall  n  v     ^   and  wh^ssert  that  "in  other 

fo«nd  it  successful.     To  crown  1  ,  l"  Which  1  say  1  have 

""did  remark  of  mine,  be  colm  d         ^  'eCtUrer'  Wh°  a 
X  pupils  and  patients  ,s  happily  against  them.  * 

J  otTrJp^e^  °f  4  T  °f  'UptUrt  *f  tfi6  s«r  rt.  c  vol.  xiii  ) 
Lr'«ary  Passage  (vo,  ^  *  ^charges  from  the  Alimentary  Canal  and 

™*  deduced  seve  a   e  L  1  C°]'eCted  3  SrC3t  ma">'  inst^ceS, 

^  ^charged  soli     of       ,  ^  "  t0  the  d,W-         That  the  fat  migh 

fu"«ional  disease.    4.  That  the  or         ^hat  there  might  be  organic,  or  merely 
0'  Pancreas.    5.  That  Ltv       ^  ^  ^  bc  in  the  ^'-tines,  liver 

organs  at  ^''X?  ^  '"aCC  fVo'"  ^  a"-nta'ry  a  d  ' 
of  ca,„.  me  tlme-    Yet  th.s  paper  was  called  a  mere  collection 
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tined  not  to  feel ;  a  fish  is  destined  to  swim,  and  a  vulture  to  be 
a  bird  of  prey  ;  man  is  destined  to  be  — 


What  I  experienced  during  many  years  for  my  humble  and ^conscientious  efforts 
to  prolate  L  advancement  of  whatever,  by  zealous  and  d.spass.onate  ob  erv 

I  J  knew,  within  my  own  experience,  to  be  true  and  •  J«*  ~ 

greatly,  till  I  rose  in  spite  of  it  in  my  profession.  I  am  aware  of  the  mjunes ] sttU 
fuffer  from  the  bad  feeling  of  those  who  are  not  so  devoted  to  the ^  pro* ^  s  on 
myself  and  yet  envy  me.  But  I  now  smile  at  it,  and  forg.ve  al  ^^JJ. 
persevere,  never  withholding  my  aid  to  useful  truths  nor  shrinking  from  conduct 

■  id,  I  consider  my  duty.-From  this  narration  I  trust  that  young 
be  deterred  from  an  industrious  and  conscientious  course  but  J.  P™*™ *  ° 
expect  a.l  that  I  have  experienced,  and.  remember  +^££*J% 
"Fneas  "  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.  We  tnus  nnu 
ll  1 tUe  to  be  the  same  as  of  the  great,  if  they  humbly  take  these  for  the.r  gu.de. 
^  But^ostx Sous  modern  illustration  of  the  aversion  to  improvement  is 
Jl-stt  Tlighting  with  gas.    When  I  was  a  student  I  J— 

from  the  Borough  Hospitals ^  «d  Winser, 
streets  of  London,  was  so  lighted.    I-o.  many  years  P 

progress  of  great  truths  in  physical,  moral,  and  pohtu*' ^science 

not,  upon  the  autject  of  phrenology.    Yet  «•  ,  ,he    „of  ,ny 

satiaf.c.ory.    When  I  wrote  advocating  phrenology,  in 

.  A,n.U  <f  MM,,  ««!  *«•»  I  an^"»*™* 

«„,  review.,  who  Mended  pnrenol.gy  ■ J S.  Br,  J-  ^  ^  ^ 

.  review  ol  tl.e  Si.  Fk.  TMa.  and  of  the  Hr.t  Numh.r 
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■  "  Not  prone 


-  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
W.th  sanctity  of  reason,  and  to  erect 
H.s  stature,  and  upright,  with  front  serene, 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing."  - 

*™l:z  2pz:xzrz  ''imp,ies  certain — 

v  £erte> the  circumstance  of  peculiar 

appointment  to  St.  Thomas's  Hosoital   T  am      .  , 

England,  and,  when  I  founded Tthe  PhreLtl  1\  ™  "  *» 
none  in  England  or  abroad.     Th^  fow  x  '  tT  ^  °f  L°nd°n  there  WaS 

the  first  Phrenological  Society  wL  e  abnld  "  ^  ***  ^ 
m  Ireland,  America,  Denmark   and  T , '    "  P3rtS  °f  E»Sland, 

Gall's  career  was  finished,  -LZLfeP  I  ?  1°™*'  D°  °ne  existed  « 
i»  our  profession  are  phrenologists      To  11       ,  mMt  distinS^hed 

not  only  was  the  first  Phrenological  V     T         "g  h°n°UI  °f  Edinburgh, 
Phrenological  Journal;  «dT^J^  but  tbe 

through  three  editions,  and  made  uad  eLTf"  "  ^  ^  ^d 
h.s  phrenological  works  have  been  sold  t  "I  14,000  C°Pies  of 
Watson.  London,  18S6.)  On  he  st  n'd  L  TTrf  JW*»  ^  H"  C" 
in  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  a  hostile  celebrated  P  ^  ^  his  ™<** 

of  great  rehgious  bigotry,  to0  ^"J  ^t^  *  '  U™S^  a»* 
Pnnciple  cannot  be  bes.owed.  Thousands  of  TV  "^"^  ^  m°ral 
-untry  are  now  phrenologists, -a  verv  wel'-»>formed  persons  in  this 

Though  the  Pope  put  GJS  w^s  ntoTh  Sd  T  "  ^  ^  Pr°feSsi°"- 
treati.es  have  lately  been  permitted  in  M  ExPurgatorius,  phrenological 

.  

S^J^8  ^SL:cto;t:i:;„:r in  the  Lond™  »— 

M«ot,l.  c.  i826,  No.  I69;-o„3h  ad  of  ^  ^182?'  N°-  19a-°"  an 
No-  486.-ditto  Thurtel,  -  ditto  Pal   t  X  t  Smlth«*  L  «■  ^32, 

*■  «d  Dr.  Ryan,  ££££  * L*'^  A™  * 

~'o  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  1  c  1834    V     Z  ^  1  C'  1834'  No" 

No- 132.  -ditto  to  Dr  irL    a    v  ^  ~  t0  Mr-  Godwin,  1.  c.  1834 

f  o.o  Dr.  Bostocl^dU  tS  t  V*  ^urrows»  but  not  'reported  -! 
f-'<nv.nt  for  IS29,  No.  30f  and  *™  V°l  *  the 

&'-I*^mH*^J^ft4<»  Wil1  bc  f°»"d  -ported  some 
Hospital.    I„  the  Ed  °ns  ot  1  '  renology  fr0m  my  patients  in  St.  Thomas'* 

London  H^ff^  b°l"  — unicated.  by  fne  * 


u  Farad.  Lost,  vii. 
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degrees  of  disposition  and  talents  being  hereditary  and  of  each 
age  having  its  distinctive  character,  are  quite  as  favourable  as 

of  the  facts  of  which 

i        c„mo  rmnnwrs  are  both  ignorant  and  malicious. 
th'£^Z:Z:ZZ  l*s  advice  ,  and  .hen,  by  careful  invcstigati^, 
We h^  satisfied  ourselves  of  a  truth,  let  us  not  be  angry  but  let  <*£^£ 
*  -  ™*  of  Locke,  -  that  few  people  >=  ^  ~- 

not  **£ar = 

SI  i  ourseWes  or  yield  to  malevolent  passions,  be  they  htt.e,  like  the  swann, 

01 Z  aluttabhSumself  in  Paris  and  rose  into  a  very  fine  and  high  = 
*J he  was  Physician  to  many  ambassadors),  he  kept  h.mself  very  poo,  from 
S^Z  on  h  Penological  pursuits  all  he  gained,  after  absolutely  necessary 
SP  "  !  W  H  u<.h  he  lived  then  in  the  most  private  manner,  with  the  com- 
SSeedof  fSotne  lodging,  a  carriage,  and  a  garden  with  a  suiaU  house 
,       ,     ,      bo  had  saved  so  little,  that,  had  his  illness  been  protracted,  h» 

,  entiments  I  doubt  if  any  other  human  being  surpassed  him;  and 

fi£3  55S^  X  ^  »ead  were  magnificent.  His  cerebellum 
the  trontai  l  although,  after  separating  from 

heiieve  ^  ^  .  **i  *  ^ 

hl8  his  ne  nobk  .nd       dence  oF  mllld 

2::;::rir,::,  L*    -  was 

»«  ri,om  from  the  favours  and  the  caprices  of  the  great,  ^oiu. 

thev  prosper,  it  is  tmouaii     v.  h»  indebted  to  no  one. 

,  l         whatever  thev  are,  they  consent  to  be  maenteu 

s:;^hS    ^  u  :£;r , :-  ^ 

companion  of  great  virtues,  is  the  enemy  of  all  baseness,  P      (<  j 

courage  in  adversity."   (he.  4to.    vol.  uu   p.  299.,  Syo. J.  «  P 

f  .   mmi,,j     the  most  humble  of  men,  when  i  otnoi 

am  the  most   modest    the  condemucd  not  to  understand,  and 

me  the  immensity  of  things  wmcu  x  a  raBdicai  observer  and 

Which,  nevertheless,  are  connected  with  ^^  ^^  functioBS  of 
practitioner.      But  when  the  u.scovery  of  the       -  confidencei  „ 

the  brain  is  spoken  of,  I  believe  myself,  With  unprtpArtW  ^  ^ 

bc  above  all  my  predecessors,  above  all  my  «~ch^'structure  and 
who  has  established  the  physiological  pnunpta  on  winch 
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phrenology  to  the  belief  of  fatalism.  But  each  has  his  own  precise 
talents  and  disposition  by  nature  ;  on  some  circumstances  or  other 


functions  of  the  brain  must  be  studied ;  I  am  the  first  who  has  broken  down  the 
barrier  opposed  by  superstition  and  ignorance,  for  thousands  of  years,  to  the 
progress  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system;  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  distinguishing  the  general  attributes  from  the  true  qualities  and  funda- 
mental faculties;  the  first  who  determined  the  instincts,  the  inclinations,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  talents  which  are  connected  with  certain  cerebral  parts     I  am 
the  first  who  had  the  courage,  the  patience,  and  the  perseverance  to  examine  and 
fix  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  energy  of  the  moral  qualities  and  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  various  development  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
I  am  the  first  who  has  extended  these  researches  to  the  whole  brute  kingdom' 
woo  has  studied  thousands  of  animals,  as  to  their  most  striking  instincts,  inclin-' 
at.ons,  and  faculties,  and  the  configuration  of  their  brain,  both  in  individuals  and 
spec.es.    I  am  the  first  who  discovered  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  discovering 
he  seat  of  each  instinct,  sentiment,  and  intellectual  faculty.     I  am  the  first  who 
discovered  these  seats,  and  demonstrated  them  by  numerous  physiological  and 
patho  ogical  facts  and  by  an  infinity  of  researches  into  the  com^'rative^aX 
and  physiology  of  all  species  of  animals." 

"  Yes;  once  more,  I  am  the  first  and  the  only  one  to  whom  the  physiology  of 
the  bram  owes  its  existence ;  ,1  have  discovered  it  without  the  assistance  of  any 

Th  •  io,0  'Vr  h  T7  °f      ?f  my  disC0VeHes  proves-  U  is  the  same  * 

p  >  .ology  of  the  bram  as  with  its  structure.  To  pick  out  what  might  by  chance 
J.  found  dispersed  in  authors,  would  have  required  more  cleverness  'than  o 

P    e     rm?dStoneS  °f  ^  0bSerVati°"-     1  b^"'  and  com- 

pl  ted  all  my  diseover.es,  wtthout  any  parous  learning ;  and  if,  at  a  later  period, 

o r  qaota-risvtTas  rather  to  ma,-k  t,,e  point  °f  ™y 

strengthen  my  ideas  by  those  of  my  predecessors  and  cotemporaries. »  (1.  c.  8vo 
*  v.  p.  519.  sq.  522.  sq.)  V 

octavo"'!  /rf'T-'0  tl,L'  ^  V°'Ume'  P'lbKshed  *  1818>  and  the  sixth 

I Z  be      ■      Ul  \T'  ^  SayS'  "        f°UnC,ilt!0n  °f  th''S  d0Ct""e  laid,  it 

mu  t  be  as  immovab  e  as  the  material,,  _  the  facts,  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

of  ne Z t      n  l^T^  CdifiCe  C°mp,ete  :  "eith0'-  the  Hfe  "or  the  fortune 

f sufficient  for  tlIis  vast  ^ect-  °» <°       — * 

able  i  If  "  °ZreS°m  A"  immenSe  ™rse  °f  the  ™st  favour, 
it    ca     ,  W0U'd  b°  t0  rQise  this  t0  *•  Wfc*t  which 

cr  ,    attarg;  ?r would  be  re()uired  a  c°m^     <*  - 

qua  i  ic  "  1  diffCrCnt  SPCCieS'  bUt  a]S°  °f  »  *** 

required  1  Pr0,10unccd  had  been  observed.    There  would  be 

2?  to  :T.P  etV°lleCti°n  °f  the  brains  °f  modelled  in  wax  after 

ber  of       7    t,ply  thE  means  of  comparison.     There  would  be  required  a  num- 

^  oTfl°,Latfi^!  °\  CaStS'  °f  m°n  °nd  women  ^ngUisbpo  by  some 
*  nature  I  *•  required  a  more  extensive  knowledge 

*E  ^  S  hTatm'  WiUl  rCSPGCt  ,0  of  industrious 

°r  «»e  £222.  "        U,eS  ;      8  W°rd'  With  rCSpGCt  t0  thc  ****  —my 
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they  must  depend;  and,  if  these  are  discovered,  the  case  does 
but  remain  the  same  as  before."  Yet,  whatever  may  be  our  innate 


Dr  Vimont  of  Caen  has  carried  on  the  researches  into  the  phrenology  of 
brutes  with  extraordinary  perseverance,  and  produced  a  most  magnificent  work. 
Attracted,  in  1818,  by  the  prize  offered  by  the  French  Institute  to  the  author 
of  the  best  memoir  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  the  four  classes  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  he  began  researches  into  the  subject,  without  any  reference  to 
phrenology,  for  he  had  not  read  Gall,  and  had  seen  him  spoken  of  m  books 
and  heard  of  him  only  as  a  charlatan  :  however,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  read  Gall's  work  among  others.    «  Hardly,"  says  he,  «  had  I  begun  to 
read  it,  when  I  found  that  I  had  to  do  with  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
whom  dark  envy  endeavours  to  exclude,  from  the  rank  to  which  then -genius  ca  Is 
them,  and  against  whom  it  employs  the  arms  of  the  coward  and  the  hypocrite, 
High  cerebral  capacity,  profound  penetration,  good  sense  varied  ^-af  on 
wefe  the  qualities  which  struck  me  as  distinguishing  Gall.    The  indifference 
which  I  first  felt  for  his  writings,  therefore,  soon  gave  way  to  the  most  profound 
veneration."    (Introduction,  p.  14.)  _ 

In  1827,  Dr.  Vimont  presented  to  the  Institute  a  memoir  containing  a  frag- 
ment of  the  researches  on  which  he  had  then  spent  so  many  years,  together  with 
2500  heads  of  brutes  of  various  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species.  Among 
these,  1500  had  belonged  to  brutes  with  whose  habits  he  had  been  indmdually 
veU  acquainted  before  they  died,  or  were  killed  :  400  wax  ^-"^  °f 
he  brain,  modelled  after  nature,  and  an  atlas  of  more  than  300  figures  of  the 
brain  and  cranium,  executed  with  the  strictest  accuracy  of  dimensions,  also  ac- 
c  mpanied  the  memoir.     The  work  in  which  he  now  sets  forth  his  observafon 
b"  an  atlas  of  120  exquisite  plates,  containing  above  600  figures.   The  accuracy 
d  mensions  is  said  to  surpass  any  thing  before  attempted  m  anatomy  ,  and  * 
the  immense  mass  of  proofs  of  phrenology  from  the  human  head  and  the  facts 
pel  "d  out  by  Gall,  in  brutes,  were  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  preju- 
E  the  additional  multitude  amassed  by  Dr.  Vimont- wil  overwhelm  then. 

These  are  the  great  merits  of  the  work  :  I  would  willingly  pass  over  its  fan  ts 
.  t  1  inhrenolo°ists  will  point  them  out,  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  at  once  to 
exnress  my  regref  I  the  self-conceit  which  pervades  i,  The  author  has  given 
ft  he  terms  English  as  well  as  French  explanations  of  the  plates  but, 
fol  not  ailing  Lself  of  the  assistance  of  some  one  possessing  a  better 
1  L  of  our  language,  his  blunders  are  irresistibly  ludicrous  He 
^  4a  I's  knowle  ge°and  labours  as  low  as  posible,  in  order  to  elevate 
Sn  Ind  colL  great  injustice.    (Vol.  i.  P-  IS.    (Not  aware  that  Gal.  had 

I  AU  know  that  sexual  desires  are  so  connected  -^"^J 
.     „m„„n™  when  these  become  mature,  and  be  prevcnicu  ; 
generally  to  commence  wneu  u  (i1„,„rnrI,  decline  to  punish 

femoval  during  childhood  ;  but  the  world  does  not,  Uierefore  P  ^ 

ravishers  and  adulterers.     The  circumstances  are  p,  ec.sely  the  same 
cerebral  organs  of  propensity. 
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propensities  and  powers,  we  know  how  much  various  circum- 
stances influence  the  development  of  faculties  and  the  strength 

more  to  Iho  .olidit,  of  th,  science  tl„„  1,7  Z  T-     .    ""'  co""ib"""i  «• 

T-  «.  Dr.  S.,  Lngl,  K^JtSM™?  ""T 
on  vitativeness  (vol.  ii.  D  iffl   ,„„i    „         t     .  e  ot  hls  remarks 

(.  p.  leu.  sqq.j)  concentratzveness  fvol  ii    r>  010 

also  compared  wzth  p.  407.),  and  on  alimentativeness  (p  17s  .  \ 
-  (vol.  I  p.  32.  sq.  compare  with  p.  223.  and  "l*   l  5oV'  Z 
rellousness  (vol.  ii.  p.  427  son  }     ThPr  •  P'      }'  a"d  0n  mar' 

information,  and  careLsne  s  whlh  ™  ln*taMeS  °f  ^  taSte>  inc°"ect 

«H  his  facts  and  reasoning'elate  to  pe on   Ti;:  7?  °J  ™d 
to  be  discovered  by  Dr  S   and  nth  a  ?    *"  *he  faCuIties  alleged 

sense  of  distance,  of  £ ^  ^  ^  °«  -he 

to  arrange  themselves  in  regular  fig„  'es     ffi  ^cks  or  swarms 

on  acquisitiveness,  secretness    can,  1  ^  &*  vieWS 

ideality,  to  use  Dr.  S.'s  terLs    'P       n  ^'"^^  mirth™ness,  and 

^e.  He,  in  LvJ  ScT^^^^  1  T  a^ 
Sltbntf  iosT  of'the  organs"  it^brut  ^nd*d^^e^«^,shfe! 
once  does  him  ample  justic^l^  ^ ^  T^'  ^ 

Phrenology  of  brutes  as  he  rmVht  have  done  L    -fi    ,  DOt  trCated  the 

having  put  his  successors      .he^'u  oad      rJf      ,  ,        ^  W        »**  °f 
philosophical  ideas  by  the  Jd  £  T  "  "k^1"1         in  deveHing 

immense  di^^j^^  ^ 
-ho  have  not,  like  the  latter,  ftE^^^ST  HM  ^'S^ 
h's  proper  place,  while  it  will  show  us  the  imn   f        '       '   ^  ^  man 
-"ably  do  justice  to  the  extent  of  £    e„s  "    H     "1      ^  ^  ^  ^ 
of  the  situations  of  organs  in  man  -  11  h  *  3  fcW  rectili^tions 

Oology  an  immense  m as  of Tdi'ti  .  77  "  ^  "  ^  * 
communicated  his  facts  wi  as  i  w  d  P''0°fS  ^  ™d  obse"ed  and 
«*  Pretend  to  a  PerfecT  knowIedT Wf  ^  ^  ^^st  accuracy.  No  one 
^out  a  knowledge  o his  "I  urf  a  ,  physiology, 
I  shall  quol  a  l£  passage  °  **  im^a"Ce  £ 

*  -Ctu^lT,?^  t0tbegin  Wil"  fiS"  -d  ^  *e  number 
sPinal  chord.    In  the  Z  7     *  °f  short  durati°n  '  all  have  a 

°f   of  r  mth : i,::z:  :rT7)thvy  ,,avc'  — 

"ost  prominent  cerebral  ZZli  ^  ^  aCtio»s-  The 

"J    ^  there  are  a       "   !  ^IT^0 ^  — '« 
»«jr  limited.  y  1CrCept,ve  fac»lties,  they  are,  except  in  some  species 

;w'-a^,in^^  • 
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f  Positions  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  free  agents:  we  seem 
;0  I  S  h»d  or  our  left,  and  to  sit  still  or  walk  exact  y 
as  we  choose;  and  we  possess  reason  and  conscience  togu.de 

^Tnottithstanding  this  feeling  of  freedom,  «  all  theory  is  " 
eerily,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "against  the  freedom  of  the 

W  The  truth  is,  that  we  act  necessarily  according  to  the  strongest 


r«t^r» ;  ? — srss 

perfectly  coincide  with  the  wants  ^  ^  to  us>  by  the  in- 

Ld,  refuse  to  he  convinced  j**^^J£  be  their  class,  order, 
action  of  many  thousand,  «  u  ^  *  *  haye  ,  faculty  Jn  „  n,  for 
genus,  or  species,  or  even  their  pecu  ^  a,ways  re_ 

Ln  le  that  of  mrgrauon  ^f^^*^*.  to  all  the  faculties 
scmble  one  another  at  one  point  1  ^  fects  is  t0  deny  that  the 

covered  by  ob.ervat.dn  to  deny  the  e«  ^  ^  rf 

eye  is  the  external  apparatus  of  sight,  the 

&c  .        .       ,rnrn^na  ;„  which  the  cerebral  operations,  generally 

«.  I„  quadrupeds  and  quadrumana,  1 "  J  ondnued  action  than  in  birds, 

considered,  are  ^T^^M     ^  M  ^ 

we  find  the  cerebral  s^*  ^  the  acts  dependent 

rudimentary  in  the  two  first  ^  ^  \^  ral  law  0f  nature,  -  the  - 
upon  them,  being  more  energ  tic  confirm       g  ^  „s 

Sto  between  the  extent  and  force  of  ^  fee  placed  on  ray 

volume  or  development.         1  uU  «      I  and  conscienti0uS  examm- 

observations;  for  they  are  ^   •*   ^to*****  brains,  suh- 

sequent  to  tne  biuuj 
^  Bosweirs  20     J***  t^J2ih«I»**  l.c  «o.  vol.H.  from 
Consult  Gall  on  Material,  vol.  S  P-  ^  ^  »  a"d  J 

p.  79.  to  132-  ;  andoni^on,  m  «J  J-  J  42?.  sqq.,  especially 

vFrcc  ma  and  maty,  svo.  t. ..  P.      qi->  r>  wcrc 

TlUusor,  Liberty  *2^c^:;j  Z*r*  ^  Anthon 
pated  in  ^  rtJuta^es  his  views  to  ^ 
Collins.  London      ^  j>Minat,on  EecUo, ,  1 

Xcccssitie,  wherein  all  Controvert  d  and  cUatedl>  by  Thomas  n 

Mercy,  Reprobation,  %C.  ujmj 


Grace, 

London,  1G54." 

•i  Diclionnairc  FhilosoVluquc 
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«  All  experience  is  for  it."  And  on  another  occasion  said,  «  We 
know  that  we  are  free,  and  there  is  an  end  on't."r 

Motives  depend  upon  original  organisation,  sometimes  modified 
by  physical  mfluence,  internal  or  external ;  and  upon  external 
moral  influence  upon  our  mental  organs. 

The  being  who  has  the  most  faculties,  the  greatest  equipoise 
of  his  acuities,  and  the  most  knowledge,  has  the  greatest  range 
ot  hberty.s    If  a  person  acts  wicked]y  m.  ^  * 

necessity  advocated  it  is  because  certain  motives  become  extin 
guided  m  him  and  his  range  contracted  It  results  that  we  should 
educate,  and  give  as  many  and  as  good  motives  as  possible  •  and 
when  we  punish,  we  should  punish,  not  from  presuming  we'  have 

Jes  to  °  o°d     T  PUrp°Se  °f  addiLa!  Jo 

i    s  to  good  conduct,  where  there  has  clearly  not  been  enough 

of  then,  .    As  the  strength  of  individual  inclinations  and  the  fac 
y  o  yielding  to  them  are  greatly  increased  by  habit,  in  oX 

that  those  of  a  lower  class  should  not  acquire  undue  force,  nor 

"  Upstart  passipns  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  till  then  free,"  * 

the  necessity  for  education  to  consist  not  of  more  nrecent,  »„A 
K  but  of  good  aotioB,,  is  apparent.  One  'cod  Z  v  f 
"  'mPr0V'"«  *»  *•  P-cept  read  or  heard 

r  I.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

-*  i  volonT  de  cour      "  ,„d  re;St  T  ^  ^  3  a  »*— *- 

a  1'etat  jcs  b6tes  ^  aU-d<?SSUS  d°  ™n  chie»  »  vous  me 

<*"»me  voire  chien.     Ne  m™  "  ^  Wen  malade  d'6tre  ]ibre 

P«ti«ude  pres?    Voudriez  J  S„paS'  "e  P">Page«-vous  pas  comme  lui,  a 

A  •<  Mais  ™trement  que  voire  chien  ?< 

phys.ques  P  esque  que  des  .dees  simpJes.  et  mo-  j>a;  ^  ^  ^ 

1«e  lui."  1  °"SLr  ^     »U'  j  mais  vous  n'etes  pas  libre  autrement 

»*»  Butler's  remark,  on  the  mischief  of  the  doctrine,  ^  p. 
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The  objections  on  the  ground  of  materialism  are  not  more 
applicable  to  phrenology  than  to  the  doctrine  now  universally 
admitted,  —  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  and  they 
have  been  answered. 

Those  who  have  so  little  soul  as  always  to  ask  what  is  the  good 
of  any  discovery  in  nature,  may  be  told  that  phrenology  may  be 
of  much  service  in  confirming  some  moral  views  which  good 
sense  may  previously  have  suggested.   Humility  and  benevolence 
are  two  leading  duties.    If  we  detect  the  signs  of  intellectual 
deficiency  and  vice  in  our  own  heads,  we  may  learn  to  think 
humbly  of  ourselves ;  and,  being  put  in  possession  of  true  selt- 
knowledge,  endeavour  to  strengthen  what  is  too  weak  and  repress 
what  is  too  strong.    If  we  detect  the  signs  of  great  talents  and 
virtues  in  the  heads  of  others,  we  may  love  them  the  more  as 
superior  and  highly  favoured  beings  :  whereas,  if  we  detect  the 
signs  of  great  virtues  and  talents  in  our  own  heads,  we  may  learn 
to  give  no  praise  to  ourselves,  but  be  thankful  for  the  gift;  and,  it 
we  detect  the  signs  of  vice  and  intellectual  deficiency  in  others,  we 
may  learn  to  pity  rather  than  to  censure.    Not  revenge,  but  ex- 
ample, is  the  professed,  and  should  be  the  sole,  object  of  our  legal 
punishments  ;-  example  to  the  culprit  himself  and  others  or,  if  the 
punishment  is  capital,  to  others  only ;  and  therefore  frauds,  which, 
from  being  very  easily  committed,  may  become  very  detrimental 
to  society,  are  punished  more  severely  than  those  which,  ceteris 
paribus,  from  being  difficult  of  perpetration,  can  scarcely  from  their 
frequency  become  dangerous.    Were  moral  dement  regarded 
the  fraud  easily  committed  would,  ceteris  paribus,  be  punished 
the  most  lightly.    A  vicious  man  must  be  restrained  as  a  wild 
beasty,  for  the  good  of  others,  though,  for  aught  we  know,  his 
faults  may,  like  the  acts  of  the  beast  of  prey,  be  chargeable  rather 
on  his  nature  ;  and,  while  we  feel  justified  in  confining,  and  the 
culprit  is  perhaps  conscious  how  richly  he  deserves  his  fate,  we 
may  pity  in  our  hearts  and  acknowledge  that  we  ourselves  have 
often  been  less  excusable. 

"  Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own'  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  own  myself  a -man." 


"TT^fle^m^ 

most  benevolent,  on  account  of  being  od  ous  and  dangc reus  J  ^  s 
him  so  well  as  ardently  to  long  for  his  reformation,  and  pUy  h.s  orgau.sat. 
education,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  been  placed. 
"  Gray,  Ode  to  Adversiti/. 
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Morality  is  inculcated  by  phrenology  in  the  most  striking 
manner.    The  faculties  common  to  us  and  brutes  are  placed 
the  lowest;  the  superior  faculties  above  :  as  though  the  former 
should  be  subjected  to  the  latter.    We  learn  from  phrenology 
what  several  faculties  do  certainly  exist:  and,  as  nothing  exists 
but  for  a  good  purpose,  each  should  be  allowed  to  act.  But 
they  should  be  allowed  to  act  harmoniously,  -  not  one  in  oppos- 
ite to  another  :  the  love  of  property  not  be  allowed  to  oppose 
benevolence  or  justice,  nor  any  one  intellectual  faculty  to Su- 
persede the  employment  of  the  others.    The  greater  the  culti 
vation  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  more  IbunL^nT  be" 
the  motives  of  thought  and  action,  -  the  freer  the  will  :  and  the 
more  the  moral  faculties  situated  superiorly  are  cultivated,  and 
he  fewer  provocations  are  applied  to  the  inferior,  the  more  will 

of  otheT  ^  indiVidUaI  ^  haPpiDeSS  Md  that 

Phrenology  too,  may  be  of  the  highest  use  when  in  criminals 
there  1S  suspicion  of  idiotism  or  insanity.    Idiotism  often  d 
P  nds  on  deficiency  of  cerebral  development,  and  many  idiots 

wh  se  12?  ldlT  en°Ugh  -t0  be  Unfit  for  P-^ment,  but 
wliose  cranial  development  might  have  settled  the  point  at 

?en' bu: were  not  because  the  fact  of  a* 

eve ZZTotX       -  GXtreme  PreP-derance  of  the 

oeve  opment  of  the  organs  of  the  propensities  over  that  of  the 
.^sentiments  and  intellect  would  have  proved  that  b  y  We 

sk  1  o  gBP°,rCTrC,0n,rather  than  PunisI-ent.  Such  do*  the 
have  been     ^      '  the  — derer  of  Mr.  Percival,  prove  him  to 

noLngfmtgbCe°onffi?rCe  "  °therS  f0ming  connections,  phre- 
certain  of an  inte I    t  §?TT-  ^    We  °ften  be  "once 

and  nearlv  h  ^TT^  of  tlleir  various  parts  so  moderate 
ex  e  Z I         Ced'  th8t  the  Character       d^nd  chiefly  upon 

^ve  a  c  tai f ^f"™°fA*f°V*™  does  not,  like  deficiency, 
upon  Z         Y      thG  mternal  force>  because  ^  »ay  not  depend 

in  an tilt7  ^  mind'  aDd  not  torPid'  tlle  f°ree  within 
an  immense  majority  of  cases,  be  correspondent  with 
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the  fulness  without."  Like  many  other  phrenologists,  and,  in- 
deed, like  Gall  himself,  I  have  suffered  from  having  yielded  to 


3  Gall  divides  men  into  six  distinct  classes  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties :  — 

"  In  the  first  class,  the  qualities  and  faculties  which  are  the  most  elevated  and 
are  peculiar  to  man  are  completely  developed,  while  the  organs  of  the  animal 
qualities  and  faculties  have  but  a  feeble  degree  of  development  and  activity. 

"  In  the  second  class,  the  organs  of  the  animal  faculties  and  qualities  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  activity,  while  the  organs  of  the  qualities  and  faculties 
peculiar  to  man  are  but  little  developed  and  but  little  active. 

"  In  the  third  class,  the  qualities  and  faculties  common  to  animals  and  those 
peculiar  to  man  have  considerable  development  and  activity. 

"  In  the  fourth  class  only  one  or  some  of  the  inclinations  or  talents  is  de- 
veloped in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  the  rest  have  only  a  moderate  develop- 
ment and  activity,  and  are  perhaps  below  mediocrity. 

"  In  the  fifth  class,  one  or  some  of  the  organs  are  but  little  developed  and  re- 
main inactive,  while  the  others  are  more  favourably  developed  and  active. 

"  Finally,  in  the  sixth  class,  the  organs  common  to  animals  and  those  peculiar 
to  man  are  almost  equally  moderate." 

"  When  the  superior  qualities  and  faculties  more  peculiar  to  the  human  species 
much  exceed  the  inferior,  the  man  will  prevail  over  the  animal.  The  internal 
movements  and  all  the  conduct  of  these  men  are  conformable  to  reason,  justice, 
and  morality.  To  judge  equitably  of  the  weaknesses  of  others,  to  generously 
pardon  offences,  to  tolerate  with  indulgence  the  errors  of  their  minds,  to  act 
with  integrity,  always  to  labour  for  the  general  good,  sacrificing  their  own  in- 
terests, always  to  render  homage  to  truth  with  a  wise  intrepidity,  always  to  be 
above  ingratitude  and  persecution,  always  to  ascend  from  effect  to  cause,  and 
thus  always  to  shelter  themselves  from  prejudice  and  superstition,  &c.  &c —  this 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  these  men,  these  models,  these  benefactors  of  our  race. 

"  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  those  whose  organs  of  the  animal  qualities  and 
faculties  have  a  very  considerable  development  and  activity,  while  the  organs  of 
the  superior  faculties  have  but  little  development  and  activity.  In  these,  all  is 
subjected  to  sensuality  and  error.  The  animal  impulses  are  numerous  and 
violent;  and  defeat  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  in  proportion  as  the  superior 
faculties  and  external  aid  are  the  weaker.  If  unhappily  the  prevailing  inclin- 
ations are  of  the  number  of  those  the  excessive  activity  of  which  destroys  sochd 
order,  will  the  philosophic  judge  be  astonished  at  those  men  too  frequently  be- 
coming the  victims  of  their  organisation  ? 

"  When  the  qualities  and  faculties  common  to  animals  and  at  the  same  time 
those  peculiar  to  man  are  equally  active,  men  result  who  are  placed  between  the 
man  and  the  brute.  They  are  stimulated  by  the  one  and  warned  by  the  other  : 
often  humiliated  by  the  one  and  often  exalted  by  the  other;  great  in  vice  ana 
great  in  virtue ;  in  many  points,  they  are  excellence  and  wisdom  itself ;  in  many 
others,  they  are  subject  to  the  most  deplorable  weaknesses  and  vices.  The  mos 
opposite  qualities  frequently  render  them  the  most  problematical  beings :  sucn 
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social  impulses  and  neglected  to  pay  proper  attention  ,o  the 

We  learn  how  a  person  may  lose  his  memory  of  names  „„,! 
of  nothing  else;  and  how  any  one  or  a  certain  „,  nl      <•  , 
intehectual  faculties  or  ™Z  f^  ^T  a^*  t 
nnu,shed,  or  otherwise  damaged  :  just  as  one  part  sunnlW  h 

are  the  persons  who  most  acutely  feel  the  tr,  1,  f  '  S"bjeCtS'  These 
then,.    It  is  SocrateS;  st<.pau]  StylC°l  the  Str"gg  e  °f  the  two  beings  within 

%ht,may  prete„d  ,'the  ^^S^^r8  ba"leS  * 

-It  is  great  geniuses,  great  „™  ^  the 

wither  bad  or  good,  predotninant  over  the  le.s     Th TT" 

•toons  constitute  the  character  of  thP  Jnli  •  l    ,     ,  talentS  and  inc]in- 

to  withstand  their  impulses L  p p ortio!       H        J*  ^ 

powers  are  less  active      7ou  have  1  "  °        ^         imelleCtUa'  4 

s-oned  poet ;  but  you  have  also  1 ,1^  '  «d  impas- 

even,  i„  certain  cases,  are  nZ^^^^^?^  ^  ^vish,  who 

-  d_  into  re,  maLss,  r^^Zr^ 

^^^^^^^  * *■  -  of 

"  Lastly,  ,n  the  sixth  class,  is  found  the  crowd  nf  a- 
organs  common  to  animals  occunv  Z  men-     But>  «  the 

"^limited  to  the  1   e  0f h     ^  T  **v  ^  °f  the  bl'ai">  these  men  re. 

^tow  upon  the  faculties  of  a  m* 2  ilr  haPP*  en°"gh  to 

a  favorable  direction  upon  the  Xior  W  ™  "'^  ^  °f  imP'eSS1'"S 
fished  by  the  laws  of  o/gaSsaZ'  J  ^  ^  ^  *  38  a  *** 
find  in  themselves  alone  ««S^fl?^TgI.,,,a,,»  a  ^  Sma»  "™»<* 
al"ays  to  resolve  upon  acts  f    r  V<5  '°  be  a  J™  ""to  themselves, 

"ions,  sentiments,  J^^.*^  °f  ^  —  «*.  incli„_ 

P-  133.  sqq.)  •    (8V0-  U     P'  320.  sqq.  See  also  4to.  vol. 

^^Z^Z"rZbeim  t0  i,,fuse  and  philosophy  |„W  his 
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indications  of  treatment  will  arise  from  the  fact,  just  as  in  the 
latter  cases. 

We  learn  how  absurd  in  education  it  would  be  to  attempt  the 
production  of  great  excellence  of  a  particular  kind,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  who  can  excel  in  one  thing  can  excel  in  another, 
as  though  it  were  true,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  words,  that  "  Genius  is 
general  powers  applied  to  a  particular  subject;"  or  that,  as  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  said,  "  particular  excellence  is  the  result  of  par- 
ticular habits  of  study  or  of  business."  We  know  by  phrenology 
that  all  cannot  do  all ;  that  the  most  unfit  for  one  thing  may  be 
the  most  fit  for  another  ;  and  the  organisation  will  indicate  from 
whom  we  can  expect  nothing,  and  when  we  may  hope  for  success. 
Punishment  will  not  be  inflicted,  nor  irksome  studies  enforced, 
where  nature  is  at  fault  and  the  faculty  is  not  strong  enough 
from  deficiency  of  organ.  We  are  enabled  to  decide  when  the 
pupil  is  anxious  for  excellence  through  good  feeling  or  conceit, 
and  yet  cannot  by  nature  succeed  in  the  particular  branch  which 
attracts  him.  We  are  enabled  to  adapt  our  moral  management 
accurately  to  the  moral  qualities  of  each  child. 

In  short,  in  every  thing  human,  by  knowing  that  various  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  exist,  by  knowing  what  these  are,  by 
knowing  accurately  in  general  in  what  positive  and  relative 
strength  they  are  supplied  to  particular  individuals,  we  are  en- 
abled to  act  like  philosophers,  and  not  with  that  ignorant  bru- 
tality which  has  hitherto  so  much  disfigured  the  education  and 
legislation  of  the  world,  as  well  as  private  conduct  in  society. 

Gall  made  this  noble  and  philosophical  application  from  the 
first,  as  will  be  seen  in  both  his  works.  ^  Others  make  them 

daily.0  .  . 

By  phrenology  the  true  mental  faculties  have  principally  been 
discovered  ;  and,  as  it  shows  the  true  nature  of  man,  its  importance 
in  medicine,  education,  jurisprudence,  and  every  thing  relating 
to  society  and  conduct,  must  be  at  once  apparent."1 

b  L  c.  4to.  vol.ii.  p.  133-212.,  8vo.  t.  i.  p.  319-457.,  and  both  works 

;'a"see  Dr.  Spurzheim's  writings;  Mr.  Combe's  System,  of  Phrenology,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man;  Dr.  Combe's  work  on  Insanity;  Mr,  S.mpso 
on  Education  ,  and  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  passim. 

«  1  shall  end  the  subject  of  Phrenology  with  one  of  those  beauuful  passag 
with  which  Gall's  works  abound.  .  ' 

«  I  have  always  been  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  my  researches,  and  oi  u. 
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While  the  brain  is  evidently  the  organ  of  mind,  the  nerves 
united  with  it,  and  the  spinal  chord,  together  with  its  nerves 
are  as  evidentIy  the  instruments  b  ^  «  aff  c  ' 

1   ed  b°d*  t0  these\ierveSa;  " 

,By  th!,r  inst^™entality,  the  brain  contracts  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  influence,  the  functions  of  every  other  pJt  when 
under  the  operation  of  th<>  rv,a-      .        ■     ■  P      w  ien 

pression,  m<L  different  passions,  and  receives  im- 

pressions made  upon  every  other  narr  e 

divisions  of  the  nerve,  n,  c     T  ?l  V  consequences  of 

points.  SpiDaI  Ch°rd'  fu%  substantiate  these 


,  ui  guscatoiy,  iS  compressed  or  divided   the  mmn\„ 
£  °d0UrS'         ^  or  tastes  '  If  one  exdting" 
ext     a  °nJ  ;::^~  -  the  internal  -  or  thf 

power  ove^such^  t  faCml-°^  the  Vpoglossal,  the  will  loses 
P  such  muscles  ;_over  the  inferior,  superior,  and  internal 

s:::t;s^i^doctriner:"  -     UPOn  _  know. 
be  said  of  r;  ourr  T;ema,ne  ind?rent  to  an  the  ^  - 

-  be    and  /PP:  s-at  ,  ir:  zrri\fwm  received  °pinions 

and  continued  study    every  one  vLed  to  ^  reqUired  Pr°f°Und 

—  with  opinions  and  ZZ^Z^IT^  ^  ^ 

f  ^etrine  is  now  consecrated  to  Le  Zl  c     J  J*"  °f  ^"'S^  A11 
doubtful.   Persona,  feeline  -n,  hL!  ?       ,     JudSment  ca"»°t  long  remain 
<-,e  only  ta  due  well     Z'T''  ^f/™       Calm>  a»*  -ticism 

distinctly  displayed  the  a Tin  I     PP        ^  adVei'Sar!eS  haVe  but  *° 

* «» to  be  diLuit  o  ;  att;  o  variou,s  °bjects  °f  m?  iab°-  *•* 

*■  »om  my  discoveries.    What  ^  ^  Md  Wi"  de" 

jnd  pathology  of  the  ^  -  ^P-ive  aaatomy,  physio- 

Jgable  pnnciples  for  philosophical  studies    f„  £     ^  °f  irre- 

°f  'nd.viduals  to  the  best  advant"     f     1  f  °fleaniinS  the  disposition 

*»*  What  nJMU.iSSte  •  Tan  °f  direetin^  *he  education  of 
^edge  of  the  T^T'  M  UP°"  3  C0'"P^ 

J*  *'f  ^ose  who  will  know  how  to  value  it"      ^  ]'iSt0,'y  ^  fa  the 

,t,on»       faculties  of  th„  n  according  to  the  predominant  inclin 

1  6  4(0.  vol.  iii.   ,     ;  "LsPCrSs°nT         haV°  Pkyed  th°  ChiGf  ^  -  ^ tc 
•  In  strict  Ian  0>  fc  V1>  P"  vii'-  S<1-) 

instinctivdy  5ffi.t£^  *  ^ 
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*^JZZZ£7£r£  V*.  orbits,  ,e,ator 
V«,  fa  Sc-or  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tougue.  If 
angulion .,4c.  ic.  s     both  volUiou  frum  the 

M^Sii'SE  brain,  ^supplied  part,  lose  both 
1  Ltinn  I   For  when  nerves  both  convey  volition  and 

11  i    ™o  »nrfion  Derform  ng  but  one  function,  as  u> 

„e  compound   ■ * I»«  on  pe,  ^ 

S  i:  !  the  uefvoos  bonfis  proceeding ;  from «  e 
a„tcrior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  °^f**£ 

l  ^xcii  of  a  T,  h  i.  —  j--r3 

effect  of  padr*.  »u»  ^  ».p«»«  «f «  l8""         A„olht,  „„,  Ma 

t  2  ^  loss  of  the  g.„.  P-*  *•  ^  »X»- 
inch  of  a  remnant  of  pews. 
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iKSEsssE^sr^* nerves  °f  ,he 

™  sensibi,i*  a°d  ^ 

their  origin...    Sere  fa  Q™.'  ?    8  °,"  *  "  Ce"ain  distMce  from 

superior  and  ^L/J^^l^'T^0 
eve,,  -ha.  common  sensibm,/  hey  po,  e      „  «  !     '  ftce;and 
specific  .senses  and  of  motion   *Me  the  2,  I"5™"5  °f  the 

is  not  united  „i,h  Gasser's  m dijn  S,"a"er  Part 

nmsc.es  of  the  ^fflSS  ^ 
M  for  each  posterior  nerve  of  the  spina,  S^Tt^EE 

»  See  Dr.  Magendie's  JW«S  de  Physiol,  t  i  n  9nn 

'  The  branch  of  the  t,       .num  P.  ^  3. 

dared  to  bo  a  norvo  of  motion  only-  and  ff  fc  i  gangh°n  *as  <Ie" 

of  the  lower  jaw,  by  Dr.  Paletta °^  *  *"  muscles 

masticatoriusby  Dr.  Bellinger,  in  1818  7^  ,  ^  *Hsd  ner™ 

O'Beirne  has  sllown  tbat  ^  mo  L  portfo^  17'°"  1^  D'' 
«  the  muscles  of  the  face  •  that   after  ,      6Xtensive,y  distributed 

^ganglionic  portion,  so  a  "  [0  are In!  7  ^  ****  <* 
-f«  branches  are  compound  ^  It  a"d  a»  the  sub. 

wpenor  branch  ofthefacial.it  is  distributed  .„  beco™es  attached  to  the 

those  of  the  lower  jaw.  He  hence  ^  27  """f  °fthe  faCe  b^ 
t-n  after  injury  of  the  ganglionic  Jt^ZZZT  f  3  **  °f  m°- 

"fter  mjury  of  the  ^  _  /hG  *        ™d  °f  c°ntmuance  of  morion 

tended  by  distorts  0f  the  Le  S  tne  pS  i  T  f  ^  ^  «" 
'Peaks,  laughs,  &c.  and  thus  puts  in  action  ,         '  ^  ,CSS  when  W 

"-ve;  paralysis  of  the  facial  bcin  r  aUGndP  "  ,Upplied  bv  the  ^ial 

^  -  in  action  ,  and  paralysis  «Z^^«£°"  ?*  J*  *  Puts 
»»  grease  of  it  during  those  actions     He  T      b^Constant  distortion  and 
factory  and  erroneous  are  many  0f  ffir  c°  B  T  ^  W 
feting  paralysis  of  theface.    {New  r'Jlf         S  ™* 
3S    Dr-  Be"-geni  appears  to  ha  e  E  f  J*h"*«b  p.  227. 

f  the  anterior  part  of  ^  J  -  h  --vague  notion  of  the  functions 
Wat  the  facial  nervc  .  «  ™  "  "J*  the  faaal  nerve ;  but,  since  he 
*  -teguments  of  the  f  ce  fp  24  and  "  ?  ^  aS  m°ti0"  to  «"  *«S 
«**»inu,  as  exciting  involunhrv  Ir  /'  *  °f  *"  "PPer  branc»  *  the 
"  a"ticipated  .Sir  C  Bdl  ZTI  7  7  ^  1  m  b^ve  that 

;c>"'-  office  of  the  ga  :  c  ^ -°  "aVC  d''SC°Vered  V 
5*»*»M-  ^i^«S^*,<2>i^,T'  a"d  Pr-*  'hat 

Mochas,  haIf^^^ 
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portion  of  the  spinal  chord  is  nearly  insensible,  while  its  posterior 
portion,  and  all  the  ganglionic  branches  of  the  trigeminus  are 


Ne,-v.  Syst.  of  the  Hum.  Bod,,  1830,  p.  viii.    In  tins  work  are  various  papers 
presented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  during  the  preced.ng  nine  years  )    S.r  C 
BeTalso  discovered  the  facial  to  be  a  nerve  of  motion  only,  though,  besides 
fpeaiai  of    as  a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion,  he  gave  it  some  propert.es  of  ex 
lit"  fwHfl.  -  common  to  all  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  and  strangely  cal  ed 
pression  wmcn  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  anterior  and  the 

it  a  respiratory  nerve,    uur  h.nowi<_u0c 

d  fu  x  i  )°  He  concluded  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions 
vulsed.  (p.  xvii.  sq.  J    «  ion    bnt  he  went  n0  far. 

had  different  functions,  and  that  tne  anterior  ga  , 
her    and  even  fancied  that  the  anterior  gave  sensibility  also,  and  that  the  pos 
Ir  might  have  other  functions  altogether.    Dr.  Magendie,  many  years  later, 
^   d™  a  the  anterior  nerves  gave  motion  only,  and  the  posterior  sensation 
piovcu  tt„,i  Sir  C.  Bel  been  aware  of  these,  —  the  true 

to  .,.,«*  •  — ■  *~ 

1 1  JL      there  was  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  our  views  of  its  ofiices. 

*  ganglionic  and  an  aganglion,  root 
The  ganglionic  had  been  shown  by  Palctta  to  be  for  motion  only. . 

SSf- tne  ganglionic ^^^J^^t 
menbach  said,  when  treating  of  smeU,  that  the  fcrst  pair  w 


lion  in  con,unc  nm  »'«■  >»°" »'  „„a|„  b„„cb,  lo  * 

p„,l,,i,  of  moi.on  opp  «d  J    "    '  f    l.bli  V**  ■>■«»      ''  ^ 
nncpssarv  in  ury  of  one  head  ot  tire  levaiui  iau       l  Bel| 
every  circumstance,  there  can  be  no  question th*  Sir  C  ^  ^ 


view, 
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acutely  ssnsiWe:  the  division  of  tlle  former      ^  ^ 
tact  aS  fa  ta,.,  of  the  anterior  nerves;  of  the  latter,  as  the 
.Woo  of  the  poster.or  nerves.    The  destruction  of  the  cent  e 
of  the  sptnal  chord  by  a  wire  imp„irs  neither  sensation  nor 

that,  m  experiments  on  the  healthy  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  no 


bility,  while  the  olfecTor e  J  !  ?  .eUd°W  "  With  the  same  «"™°n  sensi- 
Chajier  XXI     oTtLe)      *  ^  °f  C*.  **4 

Led  that  it£^£Z?£??  ""f  r bStanC6S  n°  ,0"S(;r  irritated>  c- 
of  the  optic  /erve  2fi£  J t0  °Ve'thr°W  the  d-tri„e 
took  the  loss  of  comnLfiLX  o  To7c^  T  "  ~  miS" 
^  nose,  &c,  and  his  conoid  have  " 

of  Paralytic  uJs"ZollZ  °f *  ««V  from  the  fact 

motion  only,  or  even  ^  S6nSation  sometimes  of 

•amed,  but  the  author  '  P        l  adTon    ,         Z'-  ?  532-'  "  WaSmain- 

erred  in  supposing  that  th^n    1  o  *         'k^™"1  by 

A«e  of  volitio  /from  the   c  b    u"        r  T       C3me  fr°m  thG  C6rebrura'  a«d 
of-nsation  arose  Jn,  he  b        Z  A         "  ^  *  ^  **  nerves 
Certain  nervTs  were Town  *  Z  f  m0ti°n         the  SPinal 

optic,  and  acoustic  -  snmn  f  be  for  sensat.on  only,  as  the  olfactory, 

and  Eternal  Ztor     Sle  ^  h"  ^  C°mm°"  °f  «»  *• 

motion  to  thp  ,«..„  .    :,    ™"»""nng  had  pointed  out  that  one  nerve  "ave 

-»« mov:„r^u n:  ifrsn:  whrr man  ^ ,ose  ws  ^ 

,81°>  urged  that  his  ,  (  p.  255.)  ;  and  Gall,  in 

*•  ^^«mp^^^tJS^^lllb0l,,  feeli"g  and  m°ti0n;  and  «** 
^(^««LpL^1  7f  —-Motion,  has  three  distinct 

— onaHy  observed  *  £  ^  Th*  ™<™  to  warmth 

°r  «*  --tually  impa  re   V  CSd?' nC  """J  °   ^  *  "0t 
"7"  -en  for  the  sensation  of  tempeLu «    TZ      ^  ^  ^  d'"Sti»Ct 
«rfe  ^  p^""'  ^ 


F  P  3 
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sign  of  sensibility  appears  on  cutting  the  former  to  a  great  depth, 
or  the  latter  superficially.    But  the  division  of  the  trigemmum, 
on  the  sides  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  has  all  the  effects  of  its  di- 
vision without,  and  severe  pain  attends  injury  of  the  interior  and 
sides  of  the  fourth  ventricle',  except  as  you  approach  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spinal  chord  ;  and  there  is  little  sensibility  at  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina.  The  effects  of  the  division  of  the  spina  chord 
arc  of  course  more  extensive  in  proportion  as  the  division  is  made 
higher  up  ;  and,  if  made  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves, 
which  are  the  chief  agents  in  causing  the  contraction  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles,  and  consequently  above  the  ongm  rf^ 
nerves  of  inspiration,  death  immediately  ensues  -   Yet,  m  brutes 
after  removing  the  head  or  dividing  the  spinal  chord  if  any 
hmb  is  irritated,  its  muscles  are  thrown  into  action:  to  Su 
Gnbert  Blane,  after  such  operations  in  kittens  a  few  days  old 
found  the  hind  legs  to  shrink  from  the  touch  of  a  hot  wire  applied 
foThe  hTnd  paws    and  the  tail  to  move  when  irritated,  after  the 
div  ion  of  the  chord  below  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  -  More 
dSns  than  one  do  not  prevent  this  effect.    If  the  head  of  a 
el  s  cut  off,  and  the  whole  brain  removed  except  a  portion 
o  which  the  third  pair  is  attached,  and  the  optic  nerve  is  divided, 
heti  instantly  contracts  when  the  extremity  of  the  optic  ner  e 
Js  pinched.-    Dr.  Macartney  says  that  contraction  of  the  .n 
P     fro m  lieht  suddenly  admitted  to  the  retina  after  the  head 
isTu     K«t eye  taken  out.-    Dr.  Magendie  also  remarks 
Lt  when The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  chord  are  nntated 
Sffi  ofextreme  pain,  the  muscles  below  the  part  nrna  ed 
a"  thrown  into  action,  but  only  on  the  same  side  of  the  body 
All  these  facts  show  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  nerves  of 

l  Dr  Mnsendie,  Prc'cis,  t.i.  p.  237.  3d  edit. 

Ss  that  anixnals  ate  every,  day  killed  by  pitting  ;  ,n  ■ Ben, ny  I  - 
!  -ii  i  ;„  ,„v  other  wav  ■  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  nee* 
never  seen  oxen  killed  in  any  other  way.  suggestion  of  As- 

Bl,„«,  B«  M.D.    London,  1822.  P.  262. 

o  Mr.  Mnyo,  1.  c.  p.  231.    53 
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sensation  and  motion  that  originate  at  the  same  portions  of  the 
nervous  system. a 

If  the  chorda  oblongata  exists,  consciousness  and  volition  be- 
come evident.    Mr.  Lawrence  saw  a  child  with  no  more  ence- 
phalon  than  a  bulb,  which  was  a  continuation  for  about  an  inch 
above  the  foramen  occipitale  from  the  chorda  spinalis,  and  to 
which  ah  the  nerves  inclusively  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  pair 
were  connected,-    The  child's  breathing  and  temperature  Jere 
natural;  it  discharged  unne  and  feces  and  took  food,  and  at  first 
moved  very  briskly,  and  lived  four  days.   M.  Lallemand  saw  sue 
another  winch  hved  three  days,  and  cried  loudly..    M.  Ollivier 
one  whmh  not  only  cried  and  sucked,  but  squeezed  strongly  what 
put  into  its  hand.t    Unfeeling  vivisectors,  however,W 
not  been  contented  with  such  facts  supplied  by  nature,  bu  have 
repeated  them  by  the  knife,  ami  found  that,  i/the  ce    brut  m  d 
cerebellum  are  removed  in  a  living  mammiferous  brute,  Zd  t he 
same  portion  of  the  chorda  oblongata  left,  the  poor  th  ng  cri  s 
on  attempts  being  made  to  give  it  pain  by  pulling  its  wUsCZ 
•pplymg  pungent  things  to  its  nose  or  mouth,  and  it  move sZ 

~:rn  °f r  ?  ,rr;  ^rom  its  amw^> 

or  two  hours."    An  adult  hedgehog  gratified  Dr.  Maeendie  hv 
do-ng  all  t his  for  two  hours.    Cold-blooded  animals  T  tu«h 

Ted  infh  ,  PPT  P°WerS  °f  Ule  nervous  in- 
ch 'd  b  6  l0W6St  thGre  Strict]y  sPeakinS>  -  brain  nor  spinal 
chord,  but  nervous  granules,  or  distinct  ganglions  and  nerves, 

[Journal  de  Phytiologie,  t.  iii.  p.  154. 

vibrated  a„imals.    (olT^Z  ^ 

'  ob^p'2irW'gical  Trans' voL  v-  p- 166-  sq* 

'  Z.  M»  par  M^Slf  V^t  P"  155' 

Maccndie  f„r,  u  ,       P  Magendic  ct  Desmoulins,  p.  560.  Dr 

^'^^  *;thdog? aiKi rabwts °f f—  ^5 * £ 

« their  S  :  r1;;1'0111^ their  own  aeco'd>  *-  ^ 

lle  "ays,  «  t  "  .7      ,  °1HIC  tubercIes-"  And  as  to  «  newborn  kittens  '* 

and  cerebri    1  '      ^~JV67?  M'  *****  *• 

P  F  4. 
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which,  no  doubt,  perform  the  same  functions  as  far  as  required  in 
those  'animals,  and  are,  in  fact,  some  at  least,  brains  also  to  them, 
but  of  a  different  form  and  accommodated  to  their  structure.*  In  the 
same  way  the  heart  is  not  one  mass  in  the  cuttle-fish  but  three,  and  in 
the  lowest  none  exists,— vessels  carrying  on  the  circulation.  It  was, 
not  many  years  ago,  customary  to  assert  that  many  animals  have 
no  nervous  system.  "  It  was  reserved  for  the  modern  spirit  of  ob- 
servation," says  Professor  Tiedemann,  "to  establish  the  presence  of 
nerves  in  many  of  the  most  inferior  animals— the  star-fish,  actinia, 
pyrosoma,  ascidia,  and  some  entozoa,  in  which  their  existence  was 
denied  in  Haller's  time."?   Professor  Ehrenberg  has  lately  shown 
that  the  infusory  animalcules  possess  nerves  and  even  ganglia,  as 
well  as  eyes,  muscles,  and  sexual  and  digestive  organs,  and  pro- 
bably vessels,  though  myriads  can  exist  in  a  dot :  the  verticella 
rotatoria  being  only  from  ^  „  to  ^  ff  of  an  inch  in  dimension/  In 
regard  to  brutes  in  which  nerves  are  not  yet  found,  Dr.  iiede- 
mann  allows  that,  "  as  we  perceive  in  these  animals  phenomena 
which  take  place  by  the  medium  of  nerves  in  animals  of  a  more 
elevated  order  -  that  is  to  say,  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion 
_  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  them,  the  nervous  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  gelatinous  or  mucous  mass,  without  being  demon- 
strable as  a  particular  tissue." 

The  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  parts  exist  above  the  chorda 
oblongata,  till,  rising  from  fish  and  reptiles,  through  the  numerous 
warm-blooded  brutes,  all  distinguished  by  the  relative  magnitude 
of  each  cerebral  part,  according  to  their  several  mental  characters, 
and  seeing  the  successive  additions  of  cerebral  structure  and 
cerebral  mass,  and  of  intelligence,  we  arrive  at  man,  m  whom  the 
successive  impositions  of  cerebral  matter  has  reached  its  maximum, 
so  that  the  summit  of  the  nervous  system,  which  corresponds 
with  the  forehead  and  vertex,  is  much  larger  in  him  than  in  any 
brute"  and  his  intellect  and  moral  feelings  are  proportionally 


*  Gall,  L  c.  8vo.  t.  i.  p.  '25.  sqq.  f 
y  Systematic  Treatise  on  Comparalwe  Physiology  F  T.edemann  M . D.  1 

of  Anat.  and  Phys,  in  the  Univer.  of  Heidelberg,  translated  by  G.  J.  * 
M  D    and  J.  H.  Lane,  M.D.  1834,  p.  64.    See  my  remarks,  supra  ,  P-  ■  • 

•^e  accounts  of  Prof.  Ehrenberg'*  discoveries  by  Dr.  Gair  ner,  and  m, 
colleague  Prof.  Sharpey,  in  the  Win.  New  Philos.  Journal  1831,  IMS. 

•  See  Gall,  1.  c.  4tO.  vol.  ii.  p.  252.  364.  sqq.  ;  8vo.  t.  ».  P-  15-  sqq- 


sqq.,  t.  vi.  p.  298.  sqq. 
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gaeater.".  According  to  the  smallness  of  the  anterior  and  anterior 
superior  portions  of  the  brain,  will  individual  mental  superiority 
to  the  brute  creation  be  small.  Human  idiotism  may  arise  from 
faultmess  of  texture,  or  want  of  power but  most  congenital  cases 
depend  upon  deficiency  of  anterior  development ;  and  such  idiots 
as  well  as  the  whole  brute  creation,  may  be  regarded  as  etmples' 
of  cerebral  mutt  attons,  made  by  nature,  illustrating  the  use  of  he 
cerebral  parts.  Attempts  to  mutilate  artificially  are  not  calculated 
o  afford  much  mformation.  Brutes  can  generally  give  no  o  l 
umty  of  minutely  observing  what  mental  change  &  Z7Z 
duced  y  the  removal.  For  instance,  when  a  writer  says  thaUhe 
emova,  of  tb        beII     causeg  ^  other  effect        J  ^ 

in  the  animal, -how  does  he  know  that  sexual  desire  is  ZT 
tmgu.shed?    When  various  portions  of  brain  are ^  removed  h 
can  any  inference  be  drawn,  during  the  shor   ex of  Z 

hi    \         W,hGn  an°ther  aSS6rtS  that>  after  *e  removal  of  he 

enspheres  and  cerebellum,  we  may  make  observations  whet 
the  animal  will  copulate  or  not,  how  can  he  ascribe  thTr 
c  -on  that  may  occur  to  the  removal,  wheTany^  tanS 
of  suffering,-^  wound,  confinement,  or  want  of  food     J  , 
?  -ry  difficult  to  induce  an  animal  to  indulge £df  ^ 
~*P-    It  is,  besideSj  difficu]t}  ^ 

=^ 

-re  'and  a^^^LK!  "7  fa 

m«kcd  by  some  ,,uv     7  Uman  brain'  each  addition  being 

h  -  ,    I  d  tp"  !  "  amP,if'Cati0n  «*  the  °f  «*•  -imal,  unj 

"-ing  none  ^.E^IL™  ^  °f  «  ****  and 

c  Gall,  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  377. 
See  Gall,  1.  c.  8vo.  t  vi  n  oin  u 
»»»*»  upon  the  unJtLI  !  °m  Page  178-  t0  288-  are  excellent  re- 

a  r  7 t; of  Th  expcriments  as  baVe  been  ^ 

The  lilst  ,,  '       &t-  SLCalso4to-vol-i'i-P-56-.,nnd8vo.  t.iii.  „  S7„  .  7 

^Xr;:s8ng°i  ib;r  :olume  s,,ou,d  bc  -  *  * ^  - - 

^  &c  upon  the  o  af„     Th      ^ST?"*  or  °f  Tiedemann,  Rud0lphij 
imagined.  WU1  fiml  thosu  wliters  less  meritorious  than 
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to  remove  one  cerebral  organ  entirely  and  alone.    Other  parts  of 
the  encephalon,  &c.,  are  almost  certain  to  be  >njured«:  and.it 
c  ..  Where  is  the  anatomist  or  physiologist  who  precisely  knows  all  the  origins, 
the  whole  extent,  all  the  ramifications,  all  the  connections  of  an  organ.  You 
remove  the  cerehellum,  at  the  same  moment  you  severely  injure  the  medul  a 
SLgata  and  spinalis,  you  injure  the  tuber  annulare,  you  injure  the  tubercu.a 
SSemma  ;  consequently,  your  results  relate  not  merely  to  all  these  parts,  but 
HIE  S»  counnunicate  with  then,  either  directly  or  ind.rectly.  You 
,i  k  you  have  insulated  the  tubercles,  but  these  tubercles  have  connections  w,th 
the  corpora  olivaria,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebellum,  the  sense  of  v.s.on 
a  d  many  convolutions;  the  thalami,  opdei,  the  corpora  striata,  are  connec  ed 
below  with  the  crura  cerebri,  the  tuber  annulare,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
p  .midland  the  spina,  marrow;  above,  with  all  ^«f^^dS 
the  convolutions,  the  non-fibrous,  grey,  substance  of  their  surface,  w  ith  the  d 
tent  commissu  es,  as  the  anterior  commissure,  the  great  commissure  or  corpus 
Sum  ;  with  the  fornix,  the  septum  iucidun,     Thus  there  does  not  ex, 
cerebral  part  which  we  do  not  know  to  have  numerous  connec  ions  with  ot  her 
JS       do  not  except  even  the  corpora  mammilaria,  the  pineal  g and them 
'dibulum  &c.    The  connections  yet  unknown  are  unquestionably  stt  1  more 

— "JIlL  «  means^iscover,*  Ga,,S  nature  was  most,^. 
Ho  li  a  horror  of  inflicting  pain  upon  poor  brutes,  and  wou d  allow ^Dr  Mj 
Sadie  to  be  little  more  than  a  canicide.  He  always  kept  b-rds  and  dogs  in  his 
f  t  at  Paris  •  and  I  have  seen  him  kiss  his  horses  on  alighting  from  his  carriage 
H  :X  ..ouse,  and  then  stand  to  receive  the  caresses  of '  severa immense 
bloodhounds  which  put  their  fore  legs  upon  his  shoulders  (See  his  glow.ng 
remarks  on  cruelty  to  brutes,  1.  c.  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  196.,  8vo.  t.  v.  p.  259.  sq.) 

•  Phr  Trans.  1834.  No  doubt  in  complete  ignorance  of  Gall's  writings,  be- 
cause he'says  that  «  not  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  brain  has  yet .been  d* 
cause  he  says  ^  ^  Gall>    hysiologlcal  disco- 

T    Gall's  strictly  inductive  method  « is  the  most  extravagant  departure  from  all 
"e^^modes  of  reasoning  ;"  that  Gall,  without  comprehending  the  grand 
.   •  ons  of  the  nervous  system,  without  a  notion  of  the  dist.net  propert.es  of  m- 
JVT T  Irves  o  having  mad  any  distinction  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  mar- 

the  difference  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  &c 
Z'  T  . 1 ^   Sir  C  Bell  must  be  in  total  ignorance  of  Gall's  works,  more  esp. 
1    I  be  adonts  some  of  Gall's  facts  without  mention.ng  his  name.    H.s folly 

harassed  by  the  popularity  oi  u.  .  Mo 

bis  pupils  from  being  converts  to  phrenology.  f^^^^J^ 
phrenologists,  however,  must  console  ourselves  with  refle  t  ng  Itat. g ^ 
"  not  confined  to  Gall's  labours,  as  he  disfigures  the  P/tI/0«^  2V.W- 
(1834,  p.  471.)  by  speaking  of  «  a  minute  sPicul«." 
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others  should  not  be  injured,  they  may  be  influenced  by  the 
extension  of  the  irritation  from  the  injury'  and  by  sympathy 
with  the  injured  parts;  just,  for  example,  as  we  see  epilepsy 
from  exciting  causes  in  every  part  of  the  encephalon  and  from 
exc.t.ng  causes  even  in  distant  organs  ;  amaurosis  is  frequently 
induced  by  wounds  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  sometimes  by 
wounds  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and  of  the  portio  durae-  M 
FJeurens  declares  that,  in  cutting  the  semicircular  canals  in  which' 
the  acoustic  nerves  only  are  spread,  peculiar  motions  occurred 
If  the  horizontal  canal  on  each  side  was  divided,  horizontal 
movement  of  the  head  took  place  from  side  to  side,  and  rotation 
of  the  whole  body.    Division  of  the  inferior  vertical  canals  on 
each  side  produced  vertical  movements  of  the  head,  and  caused 
the  animal  to  lie  on  its  back.    Division  of  the  superior  vertical 
canals  caused  vertical  movements  of  the  head,  but  the  animal  lay 
forwards.    The  direction  of  the  inferior  vertical  canal  is  back- 
wards, and  of  the  superior  forwards.    If  all  the  canals  were 
divided  all  sorts  of  violent  motions  took  place."    Some  parts 
winch  have  distinct  names  are  only  portions  of  organs,  so  that 
injury  of  several  parts  may  have  the  same  effect; -we  may 
have  blindness  from  wounding  the  optic  nerves,  the  tractus 
optic,,  or  the  corpora  quadrigemina.    Some  parts  which  have 
dist.nct  names  are  compound,  so  that  the  immediate  and  obvious 
effect  of  injuring  them  is  not  the  only  consequence  which  would 
be  obserVed  if  the  others  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  appa- 
rent   The  chorda  oblongata  is  an  instance  of  this',  and  all  the 
Uouble  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  k 

;       Gal''  L  C-  8vo-  U  !iL  P-  409.  sqq.,  where  examples  are  given 
sineruhr  ,  I  n  JT  "  ^  ,nentioned  bX  Hippocrates    am,  wh;/ 

nes  taken  place  instantly,  sometimes  come  on  very  gradually. 
|  M6m.  de  VAcad.  des  Sc.  t.  ix.  p.  454.  sqq. 

'  'I  rj-tubcrcula  quadrigemina  are  a  continuation  of  the  bands  of  the  me- 

S     a,Kl  m6dU »a  Tbey  are  also  formed  by  ganglia,  on0 

H  on  ot  „lnch  g,ves  origin  to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 

«io„  of  I""1-  T"ner' 11,6  mCdU"a  0bl0"Sata  is  in  3  Srcat  »  continu- 

Sane^  22  Z7'  ^  V***         ***** * 

Wghe«  i  n     '  ,ma,ny  gang,'°nS'  a'"e  ",C  0,iSins  °f  »*ny  "erves  of 

"gl'est  importance,  and  relating  to  very  different  functions. 
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Hence  the  contradictory  and  strange  observations  and  infer- 
ences of  most  experimenters  on  the  brain  of  living  brutes.1  The 


«  The  tuber  annulare  is  not  only  composed  of  the  nervous  bundles  of  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  or  of  the  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  but  is 
also  a  continuation  of  several  bundles  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis,  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior,  or  inferior  and  superior,  pyramids,  and  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  non-fibrous  substance  interposed  between  the  transverse 
and  longitudinal  bundles,  and  giving  rise  to  fresh  filaments  for  the  crura  cerebri, 
the  tubercles,"  &C.     (Gall,  1.  c.  8vo.  t.  vi.  p.  243.  sq.) 

fc  «  You  cannot  insulate  even  the  nerves  of  sensation  before  they  are  com- 
pete The  origin  of  the  nerves  of  taste  is  confused  with  the  masses  of  the 
origin  of  many  other  nerves;  the  auditory  is  confused  with  the  nervous  and 
non-fibrous  masses  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  the  optic  nerves  at  first  with  all  the 
mass  of  the  tubercles,  with  the  corpora  geniculate  and  their  attachments,  with 
the  crura  cerebri,  with  the  grey  layer  situated  immediately  behind  their  junction. 
The  olfactory  nerves  are  at  first  intimately  connected  with  the  grey  substance 
placed  upon  the  interior  and  inferior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes,  with  the 
anterior  cerebral  cavities,"  &c.  (1.  c.  8vo.  t.  vi.  p.  245.) 

.  Fontana  says  that,  after  removing  the  brain  of  a  turtle  and  entirely  empty- 
ing the  cranium  the  animal  lived  six  months,  and  walked  as  before  M.  Rolando 
attempted  the  experiment  repeatedly,  but  the  animal  always  died  as  soon  as  a 
cut  was  made  behind  the  cerebellum. 

M.  Rolando  says  that  he  «  made  innumerable  experiments  upon  goats,  lambs 
pigs   deer,  dogs,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs,  to  ascertain  the  results  of  lesion  of  the 
Tercles,  and  parts  near  the  optic  thalami,  but  rarely  obtained  the  same  result, 
M.  Rolando  says  that  lesion  of  the  thalam  optici  causes  convulsions     3  . 
Fleurens  denies  it.  (Gall,  1.  c.  ,  vi.  p.  191.)    M.     o  a ndo  found  an  un^    d - 
ness  like  that  of  intoxication  follow  the  removal  of  two  thirds  of  the  lobes  ot 
Z  c  rebrum  from  a  chicken.    M.  Fleurens  declares  that  he  must  have  wounded 
cerebellum.    M.  Fleurens  protests  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  o M 
Rolando  are  contradictory  to  each  other  (p.  215.):  and,  after  finding  a  chicken 
*I  fiy ,  and  swallow,  shake  its  wings,  and  dean  them  with  its  beak,  subsequ  , 
to  lo  in.  the  hemispheres  of  its  brain,  infers  that  these  are  the  residence  of  the 
Z  standing  and  feelings,  and  that  the  cerebellumis  destined  to  balance,  to  regu- 
r'temodon    yet  birds,  after  losing  these  parts,  pecked  and  clawed  their  enemies, 
ned    f  P  26G.     M.  Rolando  considers  muscular  action  to  depend  upon 
"ecCbennm?  yet  D,  Magendie found  animals  perform  regular  motions  after 

l0rthe  of  *  of  «.  *  rV0VS  S;)slem>  read  at  the  B 

■  >■  „  in  ifl<?<?  in  which  Gall's  name  is  not  once  mentioned,  the  cou  i  , 
Xr  < Bui  £  ta  appear  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  t 

*:  wtich  have  motion  for  an  effect,  whatever  be    «  ■  ^ 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata,  requxre :  fo   hetr  accomp 
the  co-operation  of  the  cerebellum,"  declares  further  on,  that    a  duck, 
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same  effects  moreover  do  not  occur  in  the  same  experiments  upon 
different  species  of  animals.    The  observation  of  nature's  own 
mutilations  in  brutes  which  have  little  or  no  development  of  parts 
that  are  large  an  others,  or  in  man,  is  therefore  preferable ;  and 
nex  to  Ins  comes  the  observation  of  morbid  changes  of  different 
patts     a  subject,  however,  incapable  of  affording  ^formation  till 
the  faculties  had  been  ascertained  by  Gall.  (See  slpr,,  p.S^son 
St.ll.ojne  results  of  mutilating  the  living  brain  appe  "gene  rlul 
allowed,  and  are  not  at  all  in  contradiction  to  phrenology.  The  ex 
penments  of  M.  Fleurens  are  allowed  by  Gallto  be  very^gen  ous 

cerebellum,  Gall  remarks,  "we  must  never  Wefc  that  thP  «.mo 

f:;:::y  h7-;ta  reii vitai  function  and  ks  S^^s 

function.    If  lt  JS  true  that  the  lesion  of  the  tubercles  in  bird, 

ways  causes  convulsions,  it  is  Bot  ]ess  true  tha  tt h  tub 
cles  are  destined  to  vision  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  cerebeMum" 
(connected  as  it  is  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  L.)  may  n'r tiT 

S^SSt*/ the  medulla  ; 

y  g've  rue  to  d.sturbed  motion  when  injured,  and  yet  have  its 

nation  nor  mot  0„    for"  when    *    7  ™*        "  "  to  neitI^ 

*** cerebrum ;nnd-  c  ;;it\t7YMbed,hedf hogs and guinea-^s 

un«er  their  nostrils  th 1  u  ,  u  7  hdd  a  b°ttIe  of  Meshing  vinegar 

*-     has  over  a  d  ov7r  !        *~  ^  M"B  with         P™»  '    ^  he  say" 

In  opposition  to  ^  Fleurens^M  ^    ]T  "fS^ 
-J- *  the  cereheHum  the  ^^1^  ^  ^  °— 

^on'tobT^  tS;he  rbrUf  deCWed  - 

SW)  M.  Fleurens  infers  tW  *  T ?  £  MaSendle  s  -^moA  t.  x.  p.  so. 
th*  ^notions,  and  that  ^  CerebrUm  "  "  3  ^  * 

h,  on  -mo;ing ,  e  ;;Lh2;nbee;enfse  d  r  ,al1  arc  lost-  But  m-  b™«- 

->  -elt,  and  Lved  ^JS^k^  £?'  ^  P^  **> 
Pc"ons,placeSj0rthin(rs    —J  f'  b«*  .ndifferent  to  familiar  sounds, 

■?■*»  was  independent  "ft  '  aSS°rti°n         ~  **  tho»S> 

G*"  -nSc  of  things   1^,  7  Tu    ^  ^       ^  Cal1^  by 
***  -re  altogether  dep    d,    JS?  "J  °f  ^  «" 

•  experiment,  made  bt  a ?Cou  T™?  ^         "**  °f  *  Bouil- 
e.  t.  vi.  p.  249.  strenuous  phrenologist. 
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own  particular  animal  functions.""  That  animals  should  skip  and 
jump,  and  eat,  after  losing  their  hemispheres,  is  not  surprising,  if 
these  parts  perform  the  phrenological  functions  assigned  to  them 
and  are  not  necessary  to  motion.  The  chorda  oblongata  and  other 
lower  parts  of  the  encephalon  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  do  with 
motion  as  well  as  the  chorda  spinalis.  Accordingly,  when  the 
oblongata  was  pressed  in  the  child  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
convulsions  occurred;  and  the  same  effect  ensued  on  irntating  it, 
in  Gall's  experiments  and  those  of  Lorry.*  Pressure  of  it,  now- 
ever,  is  also  said  by  vivisectors  to  occasion  stupor. 

Dr.  Magendie,  who  cut  living  animals  here  and  there  with  no 
definite  object,  but  just  to  see  what  would  happen,  informs  us, 
that, 

1  Deep  cuts  of  the  hemispheres  do  not  affect  motion  m  mam- 
malia, reptiles,  fish,  and  many  birds,  any  more  than  their  entire 
removal :  but  the  latter  is  said  to  occasion  blindness  in  mammalia 
and  birds,  though  not  in  fish  or  frogs,  probably  from  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  cerebral  parts  being  different,  so  that  a  similar  wound 
affects  different  organs.  Neither  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
mesolobe,  nor  its  removal,  has  any  more  effect  on  motion. 

o  If  the  white  substance  of  both  corpora  striata  is  cut  away 
with  the  hemispheres,  the  animal  darts  forward  against  all  objects 
in  its  way,  and  retains  the  attitude  of  progression,  if  prevented.' 
If  the  injury  is  to  the  grey  portion,  or  to  the  white  of  one  corpus 
striatum  only,  motion  is  not  interfered  with.  When  a  thalamus 
was  removed  from  a  poor  animal  moving  forwards  after  this  mu- 
tilation, it  ceased  to  attempt  advancing,  but  began  to  turn  to 
the  corresponding  side  ;  and,  when  the  other  thalamus  was  next 
cut  away,  it  became  still,  with  its  head  inclined  backwards*  M. 
Fodera  had  found  that  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  cerebellum 

..lot  iii.  P.  385.  sq.     Dr.  Vimont  also  conceives  that  the  cerebellum  is  not 
dhmfe  '   Finding  its  processus  vermiform*  very  large  in  climbing  and  rem**- 

LVi  -2  a  superncial  and  a  deep  seated  .aver  of  «„cs 
from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  chord  into  the  cerebellum. 

I  Fo^etlS  Gran,Cham,  fanc.d  that 

and  corpora  striata  presided  over  the  motions  of  the  -nfenor  extremU.es, 
the  posterior  lobes  and  thalami  over  those  of  the  superior. 

i  Report  <f  Brit.  Assoc.  1833. 
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always  caused  motion  backwards,  or  a  corresponding  attitude 
Injuries  of  one  side  of  it  paralysed  the  same  side  of  the  bodv' 
as  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  bodies  do  not  decussate  like  the' 
anterior  pyramids,  r  But  Dr.  Hertwig  asserts  that  injuries  of  the 
cerebellum .  affect  the  opposite  side,  just  as  Gall  found  removal 
of  the  testis  affect  the  opposite  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Dr. 
Magendie  often  found  ammals  perform  very  regular  movements 
after  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum;  yet  he  observed  th Ttl  e 
r emoval  and  wounds  of  it  to  a  certain  depth,  and  of  the  cho  d" 
oblongata  ■  gave  mammalia  and  birds  a  tendency  to  move    a  t 

7  S'  t]7fthe  Same  eff6Ct  d0es  not  —r  in  fish,  whicl  af  r" 
the  loss  of  their  cerebellum,  swim  as  usual. 

3.  In  a  vertical  section  of  a  crus  of  the  cerebellum   or  nf  th, 

xrs;;  f;om  Yor: backwards> the  *^£££ 

oiled  forcibly  towards  the  same  side,  making  sometimes  si*tv 
evolutions  in  a  minute;  and  the  correspondingly 2 Tdle S 

"nnd  r™ds' the  ter  backwards  -d  ~ 

potion  ceased,  and  ^X^^Z^^ 

*  -»ing  nd  c  u  d't311  ln?10n  °f  the  °PP°site  -us  arrested 
A  vertical  incisTon  do™    "7     'T™  ^  "atUral  Positi°- 

cau  ed  the  1°™™     "  *°  line  °f  the  cere- 

*  Powe r  o 'ba h,  cin  T  , T  f""*  bUt  deP"Ved  *  of 

legs  we  P  r    ?  g  S  6768  r°1Ied  and  started>  and  its 

4        we' e  r'S'd  and  extended  forwards." 

<»ov*ed  a  nernrf-1  iS  eXp°Sed  and  the  cerebellum  re- 

ved,  a  perpendicular  incision  in  the  chorda  oblongata  on  one  side 

[ffllrnal Ph*iue,  July,  1823. 
*•  WrdTiTnl™  h'Tf!  '7.Stick!ng  p!ns  in  th0  ch°'da  of  pigeo„s 

t  Jburna/,  t.  iv.  p.  -103. 
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of  the  median  line,  near  the  outside  of  the  anterior  pyramid,  will 
^use  a  rabbit  four  months  old  to  turn  to  the  right,  rf  made  on  the 
rieht  side ;  and  to  the  left,  if  made  on  the  left. 

gS  Notwithstanding  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  a 
divtion  of  one  or  both  had  no  sensible  effect,  except,  perhaps 

lafof  retarding  motion  a  little;  the  section  of  the  corpora 

«stif  L  a  does  not  seem  to  affect  general  motion ;  and  a com- 
P  te  division  of  one  half  of  the  chorda  oblongata  neither  affecU 

sensibility  nor  prevents  irregular  motions,  though  the  power  of 

„r,i;tinn  anoears  lost  on  the  same  side. 

The sam phenomena  occur  in  disease.    Persons  labourmg 

unlr  hysteria  or  chorea  sometimes  reel  violently  or  spin ,  rouni 

Peions'have  been  known  to  feel  an 

nr  Wkwards  y    An  infinite  variety,  however,  of  extiaorainary 
and regu"    movements  also  occur,  and  frequently  vertigo  attends 
i  whatever  their  variety.    Vertigo  cannot  be  their  cause  as 
y 'are  so  various  in  different  cases,  and  they  or  it  frequently 


From  these  experiments  I  draw  no  inference.    The  consider. 
nti!ns  Iready  mentioned  prevent  me  from  concluding  that  the 
p  ^s  wt  cl   "re  cut  are  the  sole  organs  concerned  in  giving  on  n 
L   he  oeculiar  motions,  that  their  sole  purpose  is  for  such  mo- 
ofeve   that  peculiar  motions  depend  originally  upon  them 

the  only  morbid  appearance  was  disease  of  a  crus  cerebelh.  (Dr. 

trendie's  Journ.  t.  iv.  p.  405.  sq.)  t,.hPrrles  were  found 

"Tin  a  man  who  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  move  fo rwri. ,, 

repeatedly.  A  hemiplegia  young  man  ^^^ons  with  a  Pro- 
h<L,  and  be  lost  for  a  constable  t.me     1^       P  ^  t0 

pensity  to  precipitate  themselves  forward  In  -  ^^.^ 
Lve  their  abode,  and  they  walk  to  grat  fy  th,    or  who<  in  irre- 

Dr.  Laurent  exhibited  a  girl  at  the  Academ.e  Royal  ck  M  rh;l, 
gular  hysteric  attacks,  rushed  rapidly  backwards.  (Dr.  Mage, 


p.  409.  sq.) 
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M.  Fleurens  to  occur  on  division  of  the  branches  of  the  acoustic 
nerve,  that  such  effects  ensue.  In  hemiplegia,  disease  is  fr~y 
found  n  a  corpus  stnatum  j  and  some  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  paralysis  of  an  upper  or  lower  extremity  is  attended  by  dis- 
ease m  tins  part  or  that,  but  the  coincidences  are  not ^suchas  to 
warrant  any  conclusion.  as  to 

In  foetuses  full  grown,  without  encephalon  or  spinal  chord  k  the 
circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  proceed  eoinllv     .      ' the 

fcnoM  in  the  fetus  before  fhe  XtSd 
and  therefore  cannot  depend  on  thpm  fiJ ■  ™  J  cnora, 

Vege,ab,es  absorb,  ^  St^e^  an  S 
stances  contract  on  the  application  of  stimuli,  'and 

^lso,         7v™!  '?!^CeS  insence  of  the  spinal  chord. 


s 

Also,  Phi/.  'Trans.  1775. 
Brainless  fetuses  are  not  uncommon 


B4?tGtetd;:anfr has  ber  »^*«**  by  Dr.Mayer  of 
^■Um^js^ x,j  wit  out  brain' spinai  ch°rd' » -<4*>- 

apparently  fr0r  he  :    77      *  ^P*^  *•  ™al  artery,  and 
had  g^/     "  "        16,131  P'eXUS>  whicb-  with  the 

mesenteric,  existed 

™  cTmI^:::;^^  r organs  * 

«*  excellent  remarks  of  Dr  Marshall  fc 1  0n  tWs  SubJect 

18¥;  and  already  quoted  '  ^  edlted  ^  Mr"  Sa^y  in 

^f^^^^T:  *°-ofher senses,  and  with 

greadon."  «  Aft  r  death  ,1        '  u  ^  ',Cr  W™tS>  and  eve»  f- 

PXstT     4  ,T      ^       meS0CePh*>°n  -uld  he  found. »  (Dr. 

mutila^rUhout' m !£'      :  ?T*  '  XL)  ™  °"e  *f  Nature's 

Patience  til  "I        m*ch™f  '"jury  or  disturbance  of  other  parts;  and 

"■'-I  and  d  lu  '  '• 1  mUUitUdC  °f  in"0Cent  a»imals  -ould  have  e  c2d 

-*«-y-od: ?3^^r?n  T0t,'°n  °r  Seaetion'  *  t0  pr™ 

Cra^.ed  herself.    Sorne    „  Z  ^  PrUr'S°  pudendi'  a"d 

^«^^j2?2^?lir?" i,,fcrrcd  that  s,,e  ini,8t- 

uw  uesiresy  altliough  she  had  no  cerebellum  ! 
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thought  to  possess  nerves.   I  cannot  but  believe  the  blood  pos- 
ted of  vitality  ;  and,  if  it  be  not,  still  a  clot  of  fibrme  sponta- 
neously becomes  vascular  without  the  aid  ot  nerves,  hough 
the 1  be  subsequently  produced.    Muscles,  after  the  d.v,S.on 
of  the  nerves  which  connect  them  with  the  encephalon  or  sp  nal 
i    .1  contract  equally  as  before,  when  irritated ;  nay,  if  they 
t  otr  excited  W  any  means  and  exhausted,  and  are  then  allowed 
l7ZrZT^oLelyreco^  themselves  and  obey  the  stimulus 
i     In  animals  liable  to  torpor,  the  season  of  torpj^y  pro- 
^g  ^flWr,  enuallv  upon  those  muscles  whose  encephalo- 

&Z££S£2£**. "  ^  '*r  encttne 

spinal  nerve*  destroyed.  In  sleep  and  even  coma,  the 

Z S2rf  £££  *    c 2  ;  -J,  even  after  the  removal  or 

means  of  nerves  of  mot.on  .pr.ng.ng  from  ^e^J  the 
°f  ^ofo?  tW^S  Z£?  to  the  choral 
^rL^Brachet  maLs  ^^^3 
gastric  pair,  which  appears  to  give  sensibility  to 
fynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  lungs  ,~parts 

also  removed  the  cer^  ft*.  .do^*o  t  a  fa  al £ ut  ^  ^ 

removal  of  the  cerebellum  was  mstan.ly  fataU    Y£  J  fa 

* ;    ,  Frr;  "sp.        m.d.,  -  wn,  c* 

Experiments,  &c->  °y 

animals.  (Iiech.  Exp&r.  P-  73.  sq.)  I 
And  lastly,  Fleurens,  Mimoires  de  I  f °f  ."J'*V*,  p.  247.  sq*  1 
c  Dr.  Le  Gallois  ^rienecs  sur  le  MV>££  ^  ,ise  after  »» 

first  pointed  out  that  a  perfectly  anencephalous  fcetus 
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which  sensation  is  most  important.  All  the  organic  or  nutri 
tive  functions  proceed :  nails  grow,  wounds  heal,  vesicatories 


-  that  resp.ration  will  not  take  place  without  the  portion  of  the  chorda  oblon 
gata  connected  wnh  the  pneumono-gastric.  The  pneumono-ga  b 1  f  £ 
nerves  of  motion  to  tht ;  larynx  and  trachea;  and  are  distributed  to  the  liver 
sp een,  kulnevs,  and  duodenum,  _  probably  to  convey  impressions  to  them  f  om 
the  bram  under  emotion,  and  to  give  them  sensibility  enough  for  sensation  ,^7 
causes  of  great  irritation.  e«ougn  tor  sensation  under 

The  pneumono-gastric  on  each  side  gives  off,  1.  The  superior  laryngeal  which 
runs  ,0  the  membrane  of  the  glottis  (see  Mr.  Swan,  On  tke  NeZ  Sj*T 

— s,  ^^^^^--^ 

pathett  ZT                 3C  P,eSUSeS'  PUlm°na^  P1™'  «d  the  sym- 

3.  The  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerves  (see  Mr  Swm  t  »\     h-  w 

supply  « the  membrane  of  the  trachea  as  high  as  the  Ze'Jb  2       }  T 

posterior  mrt  nf           •    •  j  8              membrane  covering  the 

L  tZea'  «<  and u  hinT,   7  ^'"  ^  *"  fibr6S  at  the  W  of 

"•liW^^iir^^?  mt0,branCheS  Whidl  *™™te  in  the  lateral 

mtay  other  nerv        On  f  ^  .  ^  °f  «""»™i«tum  with 

'  ta-wUch  he      r     \a  \TlT0VmgaP01ti0n  °f  tbeP~ o-gastric  nerves 
acid  might  be  YdmTo?"  ,  J"3"00'  °''  m  feW  d'°PS  of  ™*  °r  acetic 

«'e  balls  and  ac Ik       !  P      bl°°d  *  the  trachSa  cough,  and 

*e  nerle  (  Z ^ly  ceased  on  the  dJL'n  of 
no  longer  exdZ  sensa^        7  T"™  withoutexP  iteration,  the  mucus 

^ly.l.e  Z  ^  P167-)  A*  the  recurrent? 

S  SSt8  °f  thlgi0ttiS'  1116  diVisi°"  °f  th0SG  »™  —  the 
or  in  animal,™ £  Th-'i'        ^  ^  gl°ttidis  ''S  "arr0W'  in  *• 
'!^Pno:aandrr^        ^  3  *  f<>rm        its  siJes  «"»<*  touch 

n2T»  aklng  S°Und  °f  the  ™Ce  follow  from  their  appro*! 

Some "th  e  Gallois'  Experiences  sur  h  Principe  de  la  Vie. 
bni  Dr  H  T  that  filamemS  g°  fr°m  the  rec™ts  to  the  closing  muscles  also  • 
losing  taSrST^  Wi-''  Pr°bability>  "that  *-*  together  with  the  ana-' 
th°*  raPW  rd  f,         SUPCn0r  Iary"geal  and  the  reCurrent>  ^  intended  for 
*°  chorda,  vocl  TT^  ^nnected  with  the  voice  by  which 

or  s  o  t  7j8f;.f  "T  «  «~  tense,  and  their  vibrating  portions 
*  NVI"lbt  tht'  ,n;""  branches,  described  by  Mr.  Swan  as  term i. 
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ur.¥aM  fractured  bones  and  soft  parts  unite,  in  limbs 
"£TP*X^*J^  But  the  Loluntary  function, 
te  llZy  connected  with  the  encephalon  and  .p«al  choid; 

the  destruction  of  these  parts,  or  of ^ t  ce~ 

tent  of  them,  puts  a  stop  to  the  c.rculation.*    This,  however, 

„,=tr;r-  next  supply  the  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  and  air- 
The  P^XtdSU  animal  may  be  plunged  into  water  wi^out 
cells,  so  that,  alter  tlieir  qivim    ,  nni,ourfi  previously  violent  struggles 

any  uneasiness  or  effort  at  ^T^gftE  nitrogel?>  and,  although 
ensued  ;  or  the  ammal  may  be  kept  in  ^tmea  8  ^ 

it  still  breathes  and  laboriously,  it  ^^'^  X  the  division  of  these 

nerves,  the  want  >s  1  ttlefelt  R « J»  ^  oWongata 

somenervousconnecuon  ,  fo  ,     the  o  g  ^  ^  ^ 

is  destroyed,  respiration  ceases  at  once  .  x> 

citement  of  the  heart  by  the  brain,  even  thong h  the  -     b    ?  heart 

SSlES^"--'  n0r  would  im^af  *e  upper  e,^ 

divided ^i^^^^'^LdU,*  some,  motion,  j 
They  glVe  sensation   we  have  see  ^  ^  ^       antipensta  _ 

the  stomach.     According  to  Dr. ■  B"^e  •  d         the  nerv6,  though 

ticany,  so  that  its  -"^^^J  ^  Stating  its  Esophageal  plexus,  the 

!^SrS2» ato  its  division' their  perista,tic  act,on 

CT£I  Le  Gallois,         *  ^  -  ^~uSr.;X 

lw^y.    Probabiy  by  excessive m, —  ,    s  ^  volu^y^  ^  ^  ^ 
wards  insensible  to  stimuli,  although,  alter 
retain  their  excitability. 

nating  in  the  opening 

m0vements  of  the  rima  glottidis  conne  «-j21fltol  of  these  nerve, 
*  In  considering  the  continuance  of  lespiration  a 

and  the  occasional  occurrence  ^^^^  some  persons ;,  we 
without  any  suffering  for  even  a  Ion t  m e  b efor  unconsCiouslv  U 

must  reflect  how  faint  an  uneasy  sen^tmn     -  of  the  sens- 

how  we  wink  all  day,  anu  nem,  nerson 
w  11  an  action,  —  n°w  ,vl-  f  ,    „..„rt;on  0f  our  will.    A  pi' 

ations  which  excite  our  °° 

may  have  sensation  enough  in  the  Ws*°™  ^  [livisioll  are  said  M 

f-SSk^  -  ■  

Edwards,  Arch.  Gcncr.  dc  MM**,  1821. 
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is  no  more  than  happens  if  any  important  part  of  the  body  re 
ceives  an  injury,  or  if  any  unimportant  part  is  extensively  in- 
jured;-if  a  leg  is  crushed  or  falls  into  gangrene,  the  whole 
system  suffers,  though  a  leg  may  be  removed  and  the  system  be 
none  the  worsen    The  application  of  stimuli  to  the  encephalon 
or  spmal  chord  excites  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  even  after 
its  removal,  of  the  capillaries  :  but  stimulus  to  any  important 
part  mil  stimulate  others  ;  and  even  to  an  unimportant  part,  if 
the  st.mulus  is  strong.    The  passions  do  the  same :  but  they 
influence  all  parts  ;  and,  though  a  due  excitement  of  the  passions 
is  necessary  to  the  health  of  all  parts,  it  is  only  because  the 
body  thrives  best  as  a  whole  when  each  part  fully  performs  its 
functions.  Compression  of  the  brain  causes  slowness  of  the  pulse 
and  constipation;  but  this  is  only  such  a  sympathetic  influence 
as  may  exist  between  any  parts.    It  appears,  from  Dr.  Bracnet'! 
experiments,  that  irritation  of , the  brain  affects  other  parts  by 

XTs  ° If" KPneUm0n°- f°r  ltS  division  P-vented  "ll 
effects  of  the  brain  upon  the  heart/ 

The  removal  of  a  piece  of  the  pneamono-gastric,  or  the  de- 
stiuction  of  that  part  of  the  chorda  oblongata  with  which  it  is 
connected  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of  "the  chorda  plali 

S  ZP'  S°  V  T  the  mUSCular  action  of  ^  ^omach 
others  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  to  digestion.  The 

ha^Tn11ouT,n0fdS::deeapitat,ed  b6at  ««»8ly-nd  regularly  for  nearly 

explosion  0/ fire  1^       ^  »*  Cerebe]lum  ^  W™  °*  by  an" 

cd?.  z™i       and  circulation  continued  above  haif  - 

'  Rech.  Exper,  p.  118. 

^Le  Gallois,  1.  c,  and  many  former  Writers> 

^•^~^tt^^  ^  f  *  be  gal. 

gastric  nerve  unon  >ha  1  ,  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  the  pneumono- 

mechanically  irritauW         T'L  h°Wever'  equaU*  suc^eded  by 

stomach.  8        M  °*  thG  portion  of  the  cl;vidod  nerve  running  to  the 

^^r7l!:ad  1°  f"  ^  f6  diVid°d  e"dS  other, 

b-i„  about  the      "  n  o   llT         ^  ^  ^  *> 

mu^leS;  a  substance  in  its  VL'S'  °XC'teS  C°ntraCti°ns  in  «»  voluntary 

apPtr  o  n;wntnatrrt,in,',ating  excltes  the  heart  a"d  «PH- 

bC  to  a^X::f  %  ^  -ord,  but  reouJto 
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animal  may  continue  quietly  to  eat  till  the  stomach  is  enormously 
distended;  and  this,  no  doubt,  because  the  stomach  is  deprived 
of  its  sensibility  so  that  its  distension  is  no  longer  felt,  and  the 
animal,  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  insensible  to  the  pangs 
of  hunger  in  it,  continues  to  eat  from  habit  or  the  pleasure  of 
masticating,  h   We  need  not  suppose  its  muscular  power  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  because  continued 
eating  must  produce  over-distension,  though  the  power  of  con- 
traction be,  before  the  over-distension,  unimpaired.    Dr.  Philip 
maintains  that  the  injury  suppresses  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
and  digestion;  but  Drs.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  assert  that  di- 
gestion proceeds  as  before,  though  even  six  inches  of  each  nerve 
be  removed  in  the  horse  ;  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Magendie 
found  digestion  uninfluenced,  if  the  division  was  made,  not  in 
the  neck,  but  close  to  the  stomach;  and,  again,  Dr.  Magendie 
found  digestion  proceed  in  brutes  after  the  removal  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  (See  suprh,  p.  87-) 

The  division  or  ligature  of  the  pneumono-gastric  nerve  lias 
been  a  favourite  experiment  with  endless  vivisectors  from  the 
time  of  Galen  himself;  but  I  believe  that  Dr.  Le  Gallois  was  he 
first  to  point  out  that  the  blood  experiences  no  longer  he 
chemical  changes  in  the  lungs,  but  their  air-cells  become  filled 
with  frothy  mucus,  their  substance  gorged  with  blood,  and  their 
surface  marked  with  dark  patches.    The  engorgement  and  black 
patches  result,  however,  merely  from  the  want  of  changes  m  the 
blood;  and  this  partly  from  the  animal  scarcely  feeling  the  want 
of  respiration ;  so  that  in  a  rabbit  the  respirations  instantly  become 
very  slow, -an  instance  analogous  to  the  slow  breathing  of  sleep 
and  the  much  slower  of  apoplexy,  in  which  states  the  want  o 
respiration  is  less  perfectly  felt;  and  partly  from  the  stay  of  a  1 
the  mucus  in  the  air-cells  and  tubes,  which,   ike  the  stomach, 
have  lost  their  sensibility,  so  that,  the  quantity  of  mucus  not  bemg 

>  Dr.  Le  Gallois  found  that,  after  this  division,  a  guinea-pig  would  eat  from 
habit  or  the  pleasure  of  the  mouth,  till  its  belly  was  as  J-g  « £  ^ 
casophagus  would  also  become  distended  sensauon 

power  paralysed.    Dr.  Brachet  kept  arumals  without  food -J^J  thl,m 

The  signs  of  hunger.    He  divided  the  pneumono-gastnc,  an     "  ^ 

food.    But  they  were  now  indifferent  to  it;  Mo»taS^        >  ^ 

ate  on  till  the  stomach  would  hold  no  more  and  the  ^phagus  « 

The  cessation  of  muscular  action  might  be  the  result  of  merely  the 

sibility. 
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felt,  none  is  expectorated,  and  raucous  rattle  occurs  in  the  trachea 
The  blood,  consequently,  is  no  longer  exposed  properly  to  the  air' 
These  changes  are  declared  to  happen  even  after  death,  if  the  ex  ' 
penment  is  raade  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed ;  but  I  really 
doubt  this.  J 

Every  point  of  the  body  communicates  with  the  brain  by 
means  of  nerves:  since,  on  the  one  hand,  every  point  of  the 
orgamsatmn  Athens  sensible  or  may  by  disease  acquire  sensi- 
bility and  communicate  painful  sensation  to  the  brain-  and  on 
the  other  mental  emotions,  continued  or  violent,  may  Effect  any 
point.    We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  see  nerves  pas^ 
between  the  encephalon  or  spinal  chord  and  parts  which  ordi! 
nanly  have  no  sensation  and  are  never  under  the  influence  of 
vohtion   Indeed,  many  parts  considered  insensible  are  at  a  1  tTmes 
destined  to  g.ve  some  variety  of  sensation,  under  certain  circum 
stances,  without  any  morbid  sensibility.    The  want  of  cl  era  ca 
change  in  the  lungs  for  less  than  a  rainute  so  impedes  the ZZZ 

s^^t*"*  thr we  w  an  --y-Satiopnr:L 

stomach  feel,  hunger,  and  it,  and  the  intestines,  and  urinary 
bladder  feel  d.stension  every  day  in  health  :  the  ligaments  un 
doub  edly,  give  a  peculiar  sensation  if  a  joint  is  ove^Ts  nded 
and  the  testis  or  coats  of  the  testis  when  compressed.*    The  func' 

ratt:he  „t  and  stor,h  couidnot  ^^s£ ; 

sensation.    In  the  one  we  fee  the  want  of  air  if  ,„Q  •  . 

function,  as  we  continually  do  wht  ^i^S 
performing  many  other  acts,  in  all  which  we  are  compelled  to 

~  rJT"101,  b/  T  »*»  '  seC„Zot  in  t 

stomach,  supphes  of  food  would  not  be  given  to  it  and  reflated 
The  necessity  for  almost  continual  sensation  in  the  W  t„d 

ZTltZ:   "  3  nerVe  g06S  direC^fr0m  the  b-»  tS\h"t 
thcb  ad7e  r/    TT°"gftnC'    The  Gnd  0f  the  inte«tines  and 
a    welf   D   qU!rfe  hab\tUal  SEnSati0n  *»  the"  ^-tions,  and  they 
well  supphed  from  the  spinal  chord.   The  functions  of  the  r  J 

messes  2 z;z  2r\:cqune  .sach  sensib!n*  **  *• 

f^i"such  prnl  'SCnSat,0nS:  at  anyrate'  U,Ulsunl  « 

— branPes  appea   .nl1  fZ  f"  ™  ^    Sti"'  ^  ^  to* 

vas  deSen  V^l^T"       "  P°rt'°n  "  ^  ^  "  ^ 
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of  the  intestinal  tube,  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  absorbents, &c.  of 
the  abdomen  require  no  sensation  in  health  ;  and  sensation,  there- 
fore, occurs  in  them  only  under  unhealthy  influences,  and  they 
neither  require  nor  have  communication  with  the  brain  beyond 
such  an  amount  as  all  parts  possess  for  occasional  sensation  and  the 
sympathetic  influence  of  the  mental  affections  of  the  brain,  and 
that  influence  which  it,  like  all  other  organs,  exerts  at  all  times  on 
all  parts.  There  is  thus  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  presence  of 
encephalo-spinal  nerves  where  there  is  no  volition,  and  where 
ordinarily  no  sensation  occurs,  without  ascribing  nutritive  or 
functional  influence  to  them. 

Although  the  division  of  the  spinal  chord  or  of  its  nerves,  or 
compression  or  disorganisation  of  these  or  of  parts  of  the  brain, 
prevents  voluntary  power  over  the  corresponding  muscles,  without 
suspending  the  circulation,  &c.  in  them,  and  does  not  impede  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  or  stomach;  yet  circulation,  and,  what  are 
dependent  upon  it,  —  nutrition  and  frequently  animal  heat,  —  are 
evidently  impaired.    Sir  Everard  Home  found  that,  by  dividing 
the  nerves  running  to  the  horn  of  a  buck,  the  temperature  of  the 
horn  fell  about  6°  below  that  of  the  other,  and,  as  the  divided 
ends  advanced  in  the  process  of  re-union,  the  temperature  rose 
again  towards  a  level.1    Palsied  limbs  are  often  colder  than  others, 
or,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  enounces  the  fact  more  accurately,  are  more 
easily  cooled  and  heated,  — follow  variation  of  external  tempera- 
ture more,  —  than  others.  Palsied  limbs  waste,  and  the  ends  of  the 
palsied  fingers  are  very  pale,  and  the  nails  blue  from  time  to  time,  for 
want  of  use.  Division  of  the  trigeminum  pair  of  nerves  close  to  the 
brain  causes  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  cloudiness  of  the  cornea; 
and  its  division  at  its  ganglion  Gasseri  produces  opacity  of  the 
cornea  and  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  eye."»    The  at- 
tempt to  cure  morbid  sensibility  of  the  horse's  foot  by  dividing 
its  nerves  has  been  relinquished  on  account  of  the  frequent 
separation  of  the  hoof  after  the  operation.    Injury  of  the  lumbar 
spine  frequently  occasions  alcaline   urine.     In  hectic  fever, 
sweat  breaks  forth  generally  as  soon  as  the  patient  falls  as  eep, 
—  as  soon  as  the  brain  becomes  inactive.    Some  persons  Have 
large  quantities  of  acid  rise  into  the  mouth,  and  suffer  othei 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  if  they  fall  asleep  after  dinner     It  .s  indeed 
maintained  that  in  paralytic  parts  the  muscles  only  waste,  and 

1  Phil.  Tra7is.  1826. 

">  Dr.  Magendie,  Journal  dc  Physiologic,  t.  iv. 
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their  atrophy  is  ascribed  to  want  of  use.  The  loss  of  the  hoof 
after  division  of  the  nerves  is  said  by  Mr.  Youat  to  occur  only 
when  considerable  inflammation  is  present  at  the  time  •  that  the 
horse,  having  no  sensation  in  the  part,  knocks  it  abou't,  and  in- 
creases the  inflammation  to  such  a  point,  according  to  him,  that 
the  hoof  is  detached:  he  assures  me  that,  if  no  severe  inflam- 
mation is  present  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  hoof  is  not 

Now,  such  among  these  effects  of  division  or  incapacitation  in 
any  way  of  parts  of  the  nervous  system  as  cannot  be  attributed 
0  indirect  crcumstances,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  militate  against 
the ,  numerous  general  facts  already  mentioned  of  the  independence 
of  the  organic  properties  and  functions  upon  the  nervous  system 
I  do  not  see  that  we  are  justified  in  considering  these  result  as 
more  than  instances  of  the  sympathetic  influence  of  one  par 
upon  another     All  parts  influence,  each  other  and  the  wl  ole  Z 
tern  exclusively  of  their  peculiar  functions.  The  encephal sp  nal" 
nervous  system  must  be  like  all  other  parts  in  this  r!toect Tanl 
vet  every  result  of  their  injury  on  other  parts  is  s  ang  ly  re 
garded-as  a  proof  of  dependency  upon  them.  Besides  its  Enal 
powers  and  influences,  its  condition,  even  as  to  its 
orgamc  functions,  must  sympathetically  affect  other  part  t 
fact  too  often  overlooked,  and  thus  power  has  b^n  pXmldToJ 
t  without  reason.    When  the  kidneys  are  in  such  Ts^  ZTe, 

i,J        .  .      Under  dlabetes  a  man  usually  has  no  sexual  im 
e  an   IS  impotent       no  Qne  supposes  ^  -ud  m 

urhe7dn"rU^ 

every  othe  2  of  I    ,  T  "  C0Mected 
gansVh  ch  eS   rt  1°*?'  ^  ?  OM  °f  the  m°St  imPortant  - 
have  ov r  o  h  r  '     f  k         ^  ^  °Ut  must 

eat  anTprese/vf  ZT  ^    But  chi,dren  live  °»* 

*•  exPerimen ts  j  n  ^         WaS  b°rne  b*  brutes  * 

**n  ZTurv  o  f  ^  imitat°rS-    Na^  ™  h^e 

«      extZ ?  !  ^  BU^n«  a  Part       ^  *  I  just 

"-erirrc  ™edtrvp  rrved  without  inju^to 

of  them  mn„  i    ,    S  3     d,Seased  states  or  severe  injuries 

any      er  I  :    °y  In™  of  °e™*>  just  Is  of 

Part  "no  In  V"  Pr°POrti0n  t0  their  Stance,  may  affect 
not  winch  they  supply,  but  with  which  ,      ^    J  * 
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amaurosis  and  even  cataract  may  follow  wounds  of  the  nerves 
belonging,  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  face  ;  and  convulsions  may 
follow5  wounds  of  the  acoustic  nerve.    Although  disease  of  the 
spine  injures  the  renal  secretion  of  urine  and  causes  inflammatory 
excitement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  disease  of 
the  kidney  frequently  produces  such  an  affection  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  consequent  paraplegia », 
that  both  are  ascribable  to  sympathy  only;  for  no  person  would 
consider  the  spinal  chord  as  depending  on  the  kidney  for  its 
power.    Castration  prevents  the  horns  of  the  buck  from  coming, 
or  from  growing  longer  and  being  shed;  and  the  removal  of  the 
boar's  tusks  destroys  his  violent  sexual  propensity  o :  yet  these 
effects  are  not  thought  to  show  dependence,  but  merely  con- 

nection.  , 

Although  the  involuntary  and  unconscious  functions  do  not  ap- 
pear to  depend  upon  the  encephalo-spinal  system,  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  dependence  upon  the  ganglions  and  ganglionic 
nerves,  properly  so  called,  is  the  fact,-  that  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves  is  formed  before  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord ;  in- 
deed, the  nervous  system  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  ful  y 
formed,  while  the  brain  appears  still  a  pulpy  mass  p  These 
ganglia  and  nerves,  it  may  be  urged,  would  hardly  be  torn  ed 
Sfore  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord  but  for  the  sake  of  th 
organs  which  they  supply,  and  the  functions  of  which  w  h  the 
xception  of  the  genitals)  are  as  perfect  at  birth  as  at  adu  t  age 
wWle  the  brain  and  its  mental  powers  are  slowly  perfected 
Although  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord  may  be  absent  m 
monsters  a,  the  ganglionic  system  is,  perhaps,  always ;  perfect  un 
less  in  extreme  deviation,  where  the  nervous  system  may  be 
diffused  invisibly,  as  in  some  lower  animals.    But  I  do  not  know 
"  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stanly,  full  of  interesting  facts,  in  the  Med.  air.  Trans. 
V°o  LMe  0,  AM*  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Gilb.  White,  «*  «*  * 
Af%tT:2oTi  t         lee  also  4tO.  vol.  iii.  P-  ,3,  s, 

sent  ft  t^ToXMJi* » x 

remarkably  large  ;  ana  ur.  ^n^lion  c  heami;  • 

the  encephalo-spinal  system  was  leased  and  wasted  the  gan  h  ^ 
Nouveal.Tonrn.  tie  MM.  t.  iv.     In  Gall's  4  o  edit.  voU.  P-  ^  Jl       ^  fo 
found  a  history  of  the  hypotheses  respecting  the  use  of  the  ganglia, 
Lobstein's  more  recent  work. 
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that  it  lias  ever  been  absent.  The  heart  never  exists  without  its 
ganglion;  so  that  the  cardiac  ganglion,  as  the  heart  is  the  first 
organ  that  comes  into  action,  is  the  commencement  of  the  nervous 
system. 

A  striking  difference  is  observed  in  the  structure  of  ganglionic 
nerves  and  the  effect  of  injuries  upon  them.    Bichat  asks,  -  What 
anatomist  has  not  been  struck  with  the  difference  between  the 
cerebral  and  ganglionic  nerves  ?    Those  of  the  brain  are  larger 
more  numerous,  whiter,  denser,  subject  to  fewer  variations.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  tenuity,  considerable  number,  especially 
at  the  plexuses,  a  grey  colour,  remarkable  softness,  and  veZ 
frequent  varieties,  are  the  characters  of  the  ganglionic  nerves 
if  you  except  those  which  communicate  with  the  cerebral  Ind 
some  of  those  which  unite"  the  ganglia.  *  ' 

If  these  nerves  are  cut,  or  their  ganglia  torn,  some  assert  that 
no  pam  ,s  produced.  Dr.  Brachet  declares  that  he  found  the  sp na 
nerves  running  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  be  very  s  n sfble 
he  nerves  running  from  and  between  ganglia  to  be  iSens  bIe' 
unless  inflamed,  and,  when  inflamed,  to  become  sensible,  but  t  e 
inflamed  point  only,  and  to  lose  their  sensibility  again  i  the  t  v  'l 
commumcation  with  the  spine  were  divided  :&  a  gang on  fo 
be  ,  nsible  „  sensible  accordingly  as  a  point  in  it  vfas  t ouched 

hedt::i:h:cfhtrspmal  nerve  ran>  and  to  iose  * 

e sfble  if    fl       TT  C°nneCting  k  with  the  spine  ;  to  be  lery 

oven  the  fir;t  Zlil^  r  ^  and 

mediate  Hp™  '  ?'*  Magend»e  says  that  no  sensible  or  im- 

«y»p S°  ZT:Z on  dmding>  the  cardiac      °f  the 

fence  r^uh  0  h  "  T  bIadd6r'  &C"  b*  ™- 
ceed  with     1  ganglionic  nerves.    Neither  did  he  suc- 

with  galvanism--:  but  Humboldt  and  Dr. Fowler,  Home  and 

^Xr<*e,  PWolo&ues,  p.  72.  Bq.  1805.    Sec  „,so  AnaU  G^rale  t  i 
*•      p.  304.  sqq.  * 

U  U^Jn^;  J*  £  hQ  has  ,nad*         experiments  repeatedly. 
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Weinhold,  say  that  they  succeeded  with  galvanism  in  the  case  of 
the  heart" ;  and  Dr.  Bartels  declares  that,  when  he  opened  the  chest 
of  six'  robbers  in  1826,  immediately  after  decapitation  near  Mar- 
bourc-  he  found  the  heart  beat  regularly  for  half  an  hour,  and, 
when 'languishing,  to  be  momentarily  excited  by  irritating  the 
great  sympathetic,  though  irritation  of  the  spinal  chord  had  no 
effect  on  it,  but  on  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  y  Dr.  Brachet  as- 
serts that,  on  dividing  the  cardiac  plexus,  the  action  of  the  heart 
instantly  ceased  for  ever  ;  probably,  however,  from  the  shock, 
since  the  hearts  of  brutes  taken  out  of  the  body  will  beat. 

But  let  us  examine  this  hypothesis  a  little  farther.    Besides  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  encephalon,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
will  from  it,  and  of  impressions  for  sensation  to  it,  by  the  spinal 
chord  and  the  nerves  of  motion  and  of  sense,  two  other  kinds 
of  phenomena  remain,  one  of  which  possibly,  and  the  other 
certainly,  depends  upon  the  nervous  system.    The  former  is  the 
excitability,  irritability,  vitality,  life,  or  whatever  else  it  is  termed, 
possessed  by  every  part :  the  other  is  the  various  degrees  and  kmds 
of  sympathy  which  exist  among  the  different  parts  of  the  system 
and  the  influence  of  the  mental  feelings  upon  the  body  at  large, 
the  susceptibility  of  which  influence  is  but  that  of  sympathy 
with  the  encephalon.    Now  the  ganglions  and  ganglionic  nerves 
must  have  some  function,  and,  as  they  are  not  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  nor  concerned  in  sensation,  or  volition,  the  only  func- 
tus which  remain  are  the  supply  of  excitability,  the  trans- 
mission of  sympathy,  and  the  effects  of  mental  emotions,  and  the 
Xding  a  paLge"  to  encephalo-spinal  filaments  of  sense* 
to  those  parts  which  do  not  otherwise  receive  any;  for  every 
larU  capable  of  sensation  in  inflammation,  and  therefore  m* 
Says  ha've  nerves  connecting  it  with  the  brain  however  nd> 
eltly.    The  rise  and  progress  of  the  opinion  which  give then 
he  fi  st  office  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  who  advocates  i 
stongt,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  earlier  develop  en 
of  the  ganglionic  than  of  the  encephalo-spinal  system,  u rg s  the 
ot  tnt.  gai  g  stronelv  developed  in  children 

following  arguments.*— It  is  more  strongly  * 
and  females  than  in  the  less  irritable ;adul tan  male   The  y 
universally  distributed.   The  arteries  of  the  brain  ana 

x  Dr.  Le  Gallois,  Dr'  ***** 1  ^  P"  ^ 

3  Dr.  Hufeland's  Journal,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brachet.  ^  ^ 

.  Sec  Dr.  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Physiology.    Edinb.  18.*. 


sqq. 
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larger  blood-vessels  are  supplied  by  them,  and  these  may  convey 
them  throughout  the  frame.    There  is  no  reason  to  say  that  the 
ganglionic  nerves  merely  arise  from  the  encephalo-spinal  •  they 
g»ve  branches  evidently  to  the  encephalo-spinal  a,  and  conse 
quently  we  may  presume  that  they  are  as  extensively  distributed- 
and  the  ganglionic  nerves  are  very  fine  and  at  length  must  be  in-' 
visible    The  property  they  give  must  be  supposed  similar  to  that 
of  sensibility :  and  we  see,  therefore,  why  they  have  gauJa 
exactly  like  those  of  nerves  of  sensation,  inasmuch  as  they  con!  t 
of  grey  and  white  substance  inextricably  mixed,  and  their  wl"e 
patter  is  exceedingly  soft  like  those  nerves,  whereas  in  nerves  of 
motion  it  is  hard  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  convev 
galvanism  badly,  like  nerves  of  sense,  while  nerve    of  oZl 
conduct  1  well;  nor  to  find  that,  as  narcotics  applied  to  nerves 
of  sensation  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  whirh  tl 

:sr;r to  gangii  °L 

the  excitability  of  the  parts  supplied  by  them.   The  filaments  of 
ganglia  .re  declared  byLobstein-,  to  be  different  ac  oX  to 
^  organs  which  they  supply,  just  as  we  know  the  vital  propel 
0  exctabihtyof  every  organ  to  differ.    Hence  we  cannot  wo^ 
the  continuance  of  the  organic  functions  during  inactive  stat 

wh     thpnrP        SFnaI  S^tem'-in  deep  and  coma; 

when  the  brain  is  removed,  or  the  muscle  itself  is  detached  from 

the  body  :  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  division  of  the  principa UruZ 

wh 2  fhf    exh™stinS  stimulation  has  been  intermitted.  Lastly 

exists  ;  and'Jtif 3 ^Jg*£~  f^'  f  "*  *^ 

.De  absent,  if  a  monster  is  not  far 

^^tTof^^i0'  V\  ^  2W-;  S— concefvcs  that 

™tead  of  arising  11  It     r^%f  PM00edin*  t0  **i 

demoted  the\rror  of  hoi°:  ^        J>    But>  century  ago,  Petit 

pair,  {Wm  Tri  ,  V     ,  S^Mc  the  fifth  and 

Girardi,  argued  ^  fc  1727^  a»d  according  to 

•^ause  ?r,g'n  Wthetic  fr°-  ^  AM  or  fifth  pair 

^«£xr^ed  fr  the?pairs' butra- tot—  -2 

*V*a  declares  that  he  ,  ^  °nfiln  °f  the  W^tfc.  Professor 

^^l^^^f^.'^^  M  ~1  -ith  the 
™  '"jury  Jtheir  co,         J  f         ^  and  ™*  *  ^Cached  fc*. 
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removed  from  the  human  form  :  and  in  idiots,  with  a  want  of 
auantitv  and  quality  of  encephalo-spinal  substance,  the  ganglionic 
system  is  usually  well  developed  and  sound.    No  wonder,  there- 
fore that  by  irritating  these  nerves,  the  parts  to  which  they  run 
are  not  pained  or  moved;  for  they  are  not  nerves  of  sense  or  motion, 
but  instead  of  stimulating,  give  the  property  of  being  capable  of 
stimulation.    Again,  the  division  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  is  not 
followed  by  a  loss  of  excitability,  as  the  nerves  m  the  parts  them- 
selves appear  calculated  to  produce  excitability,  since  the  gan- 
glionic nerves  contain,  like  their  ganglia,  grey  and  white  substance, 
not  white  substance  only,  like  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  the 
nerves  of  motion,  both  which  are  merely  transmitters,  and  not 
producers,  of  the  respective  qualities  with  which  they  are  con- 

'Tptverful  argument  against  this  hypothesis  is  the  circumstance 
of  no  nerves  existing  in  vegetables,  although  they  are  nourished 
ami  secrete  great  varieties  of  substances,  -  perform  organic  func- 
tions Z*J  to  those  of  animals.  Another  ,s  the  account  of 
fetuses  having  existed  without  nerves;  imperfect  fetuses  indeed, 
S  st  11  organised  active  substances.    Another  »  4.  « 

cumstance  of  a  clot  of  blood  becoming  organised  be fo «  it  J.  con 
nected  with  surrounding  nerves  or  vessels.    Another  is  the  fact 
that  while  some  parts  are  abundantly  supplied  with  ganglia  and 
tt r  Lves,  other  parts  of  great  size,  of  great  vital  property,  of 
I  eat  secretion,  have  no  more  supply  than  is  communicated  a 
S  arteries  and  which  is  very  far  short  of  what  parts  supplied  with 
ttg  iTand  plexuses  must  possess.    I  allude  to  the  extremities 
in  wlichareagreat  extent  of  superficial  and  cellular  seer 
structure,  as  well  as  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints,  g  e 
misses  of  muscle,  &c.  that  would  require  ganglia  for  their 
Tu  ishment  and  powers  as  much  as  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other 
XeS  and  yet  they  have  no  ganglia  and  receive  no  more  gan- 
I  01X  nenJ  than  what  pass  insensibly  along  the  arterial  coat  , 

which  numerous  plexuses  and  ganglia  are  foun  1.  ™e 
experiments  made  to  prove  the  importance  of  nerve to  secre • 
are  considered  unsatisfactory  by  ^/^^J^Zd  his 
of  the  necessity  of  the  nerves  to  all  the  organic «om, £ 
own  appear  to  me  equally  unsatisfactory.    Finding  that 


Dr.  John  Clark,  Phil.  Trans.  1775. 
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not  prevent  the  secretion  of  urine  by  dividing  all  the  nerves  of  the 
kidney,  he  divided  the  renal  artery,  and  passed  a  canula  between 
the  two  portions,  so  that  no  nerves  could  run  to  the  organ  alone 
the  arteria  coats.    Secretion  ceased.    But  the  functions  of  the 
small  vessels  were  unlikely  to  continue  when  the  trunk  was  so 
severe  y  injured:  just  as  we  shall  find  the  functions  of  the  ovaria 
or  of  the  test,  often  to  be  arrested  by  dividing  the  FallopTan 
be  or  vas  deferens.    For  what  purpose  of  nutrition  or  supoW 
of  propert.es  can  a  ganglion  be  particularly  required  just  in  til 
situation  of  the  ophthalmic  or  the  otic  ?   But,  if  Z X  Z 
he  morons  of  the  iris  and  muscles  of  the  internal  ear  „u 
be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  certain  other  parts,  we  can  unX 
stan   why  those  ganglia  exist  in  their  respectL  plac  s    Fo  te" 
g  ng home  system,  no  doubt,  communicates  important  influences 

2  b  rrr  each  of  the  compiicated  •**  *Z ™ 

£  r  :inir  s  rese0r  rtiy  to 

opan  .digestion,  ^o^JZZ^XZ  22 

ZnlZT         an°ther  *  but  *  -h  ^   ted  by 

P  C     The  n  T V  T  °f  ^  ^  *»'  ~ 7  to  thel 
Powers     The  nutritive  functions  do  not  require  the  brain  • 

*J"  brain  is  •*  by  a  disagreeable"  state  of  fe  I  n'/ 

P ™°n,rrty'  &C-Wh—  ^  its  inten  d  fh^ 

in  someT.  ree  0  IT       "T^010"1"  °f  the  Urine  and  ^  skin, 

5sr    are  often  struck  ^  ^2 

NovTs^hTu0"  5"  *  **** 

necessary  excelr  in  r     V  mUtUaI  mfluence  of  0VS™»  ™t 

all  eiist  SoT  *  t  GaCh  °ther'  bUt  b0Und  UP>  ^ere 
"  Z»nZ  to  1       ^r0"  Wh°]e'  S° that  the  well-being  0f  each 

^oln  Zc^rZ  TST  UP°n  eadl  °ther  whit*  - 
«*er  t0  be  n  °s L    ZTl  °f  **«  ^  each 

st«te  of  each  infl  Z  '  a«*"«ngly  as  the 

a"  times  L  u  "nt  .  ancl  X  that         ^  «H  at 

flue"ce  is  indiZ     k,      lnfll,encinS-    This  constant  mutual  in- 

Co^on  whole  thV  r         T  ,S6em  thuS  b°Und  ^ther  into  I 
""ok,  the  removal  of  this  general  and  particular  influ" 
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ence  by  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  an  organ  must  affect  it;  and 
the  more  readily  shall  we  believe  this,  when  we  consider  that  the 
nerves  are  so  minutely  and  universally  distributed  throughout 
each  organ.    But  the  dependence  of  all  parts  for  their  vital  pro- 
perties upon  nerves  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  appears  to 
me  far  from  having  been  proved  or  even  rendered  probable.  If 
the  vitality  or  irritability,  &c.  of  all  parts  is  given  by  the  nerves, 
what  gives  it  to  the  nerves  ?    If  one  mass  of  matter  can  become 
by  combination  and  organisation  and  suitable  circumstances  en- 
dowed directly  with  it,  why  cannot  another  ?    To  suppose  nerves 
indispensable  to  vitality  is  to  ascribe  to  nature  circuitous  and 
complicated  means  when  unnecessary.    The  action  of  voluntary 
nerves  is  merely  to  excite  the  irritable  muscular  fibre  ;  the  oper- 
ation of  nerves  of  sensation  is  not  to  endow  the  constituent  parts 
of  organs  with  sensibility,  but  to  be  present  in  the  organs  and 
with  their  sensibility  feel  impressions  made  upon  diem.    But  this 
hypo  hesis  does  not  make|the  nerves  excite,  as  m  the  former  case 
nor  be  the  residence  of  the  peculiar  propert.es  of  the  part,  as  m 
the  latter.    It  makes  the  nerves  give  powers  of  contraction,  se- 
cretion, &c.  none  of  which  they  themselves  possess.    When  pe  - 
ns suppose  vitality  to  be  given  by  nerves,  they  do  not  suppose 
1    n  rves  to  be  the  organ,  but  to  commumeate  to  the  constitu  nt 
parts  properties  which  they  themselves  or  the.r  system  have  en- 
gender d  and  which  properties  they  themselves  do  not  posses  , 
except  that  they  have  vitality  in  common  with  all  parts    If  aU 
orean were  nerves,  I  could  understand  how  nerves  might  be  de- 
c  a'red  le essary  to  all  parts  for  their  vitality  :  but,  as  nerves  ar 
not  supposed  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  organ,  I  cannot  s 
why Te  l  gan  should  not  by  its  composition  and  organisation  b 
Sclent,  without  another  composition  and  organisation  to  g  ve  t 
£e  powers  it  possesses:  and  besides,  there  are  the  facts  ,e- 
pecdng  vegetables,  nerveless  foetuses,  and  clots  of  blood,  ritt* 
men  ofed,  which  show  that  vital  properties  may  ex>st  w.  o 
Serves.    The  various  specific  properties  of  the  various  pa,  ' 
7e  system  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  e»cePhalon 
IpmjXd,  ganghaf  and  nerves,  and  must  depend  upo  ^ 
specific  composition  and  organisation  of  each  par  ,  »  ea  l 
would  not  require  and  have  a  specific  pomposiuon  and  * 
ation.    If  a  part  runs  to  another  and  pervad  thu, 
the  case  of  the  nerves  of  sensaUon  that  W^J**  t( 
properties  wheresoever  it  goes,  will  have  them 
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which  it  pervades  ;  but  it  cannot  give  them  to  this,  and  fat- 
Jess  can  I  believe  that  it  gives  to   this  properties  which  it 
itself  does  no   possess:  and,  as  to  its  performing  the  offices 
of  the  part  winch  lt  pervades,  the  thought  is  not  "entertained 
and  yet,  except  by  admitting  such  an  absurdity,  I  cannot  see 

ne°;;e: eTph7i;  rretion> nutrition' &c- *• «  : 

nerves.  The  hypothecs  ls  usually  confined  to  the  ganglionic 
system  :  and  the  encephalon,  spinal  chord,  and  encephalo  '  i 
nerves  are  considered  to  be  appropriated  to  the  nte£u"  ?  nd 

nrnn  *  i  arg"ment  for  the  dependence  of  the  vital 

propert.es  of  these  upon  them,  than  the  simultaneous  developm  n 
of  the  ganglia  and  of  the  various  viscera  in  early  life  ^P"16"* 
the  viscera  are  formed   th»  ™     '  f    7  -"-he  sooner 

the  purpole  0f  v  Ifv  f  ^u^™  ne™  Cann0t  be  *r 

andposLTor  enc  ohaln ^V™6  br*nches  fr™  both  anterior 
thenP  encephalo-spmal  nerves  join  them  and  form  part  of 

1  shf  old  consider  the  functions  of  all  nerves  fn  h»  1 
to  each  other    ThP  «ni„ai   u    1     \  dJ1  nerves  to  be  analogous 
"ot  give  properties th 2  '  encePhalo-P-al  nerves  do 

*e  rest  of  thPetoc Ty'  °^  bet—      brain  and 

**e  in  the  form  of'  sen   Ln  Tl  ^H  "  bl'ain  M  ^P^'0" 
*e  brain  in  the  way  of  en  „f  ?  "  influencef™™ 

^  qualities  of  the  b^in   °  T  f  *      ^   ^  d°  DOt  beSt™ 
**•    They  convey  vo  tion       w,88  "T7  qUaI''tieS  "hi<*  » 

fromythe  bra  n  .nd"'  k  f  f^68  °f  the  ™°raI  feeI" 
t0  the  brain.    A^Lv        7     ^        imPression*  °F  sensation 

'""ning  between  ort^  t0  SUPP0Se  that  "erve. 

hird  organ  or  ome  oM        68  ^  ^  influe»Ce  *  ^ 

Dr  r!  1  ther  P°rtion  of  ^e  first  organ. 

=s;rutt' frZicis  rperimen,s  ti,at  *• 

gastnc,  g.ves  moving  p„wev  t0  „  . 

II     II  1 
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cells  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestines  -  and  that  the  motion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestines,  of  the  large  intestines,  the  bladder,  and  uterus,  is  de- 
pendent  upon  the  spinal  chord.    That  the  action  of  the  bladder 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  depends  upon  the  spinal 
chord  cannot  be  doubted;  because  the  functions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  carried  on  with  sensation  and  volition.    If  these 
parts  are  paralysed,  the  rest  of  the  large  intestines  and  the  ad- 
Laing  portion  of  the  small  will  suffer  accumulation,  from  which 
he  drew  his  inference,  though  they  themselves  be  not  paralysed. 
The  regular  contraction  of  the  stomach  ceased  indeed  after  the  divi- 
sion of  thepneumono-gastric;  but  the  stomach  was  not  paralysed, 
for  it  acted  antiperistaltically  after  the  division.  This  he  ascribes 
to  irritation  of  the  divided  end  of  the  nerve.  But  such  an  irritation 
ou*ht  as  readily  to  have  excited  the  regular  contraction  of  the 
stomach.    Dr.  *Wilson  Philip  denies  that  the  division  paralyses 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  ;  and  Drs.  Leuret  and  Lassa.gne 
say  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  the  cardia.    If  Dr.  Brachet  » 
right  in  his  fact,  still  some  might  say  it  was  through  the  div.su* 
of  the  ganglionic  nerves  united  with  the  pneumono-gastr.c  that 
the  paralysis  was  occasioned.   The  instant  cessation  of  the  motion 
of  the  heart  on  the  removal  of  the  cardiac  ganglion  may  be 
ascribed,  I  have  already  said,  to  the  shock  as  probably  as  to  the 
absence  of  the  ganglion.d 

*  I  will  not  presume  to  doubt  Dr.  Brachet's  fidelity,  but  bis  results  all  square 
s0  wonderfully  except  wbere  be  is  not  aware  they  do  not,  that  confi^U 
would  be  desirable,  were  it  not  for  the  torture  necessary.    Some  pom.s,  howe^ 
in  his  experiments  I  do  not  comprehend.    In  one  expenment 
that,  after  the  division  of  the  pneumono-gastr.c,  a  puppy  might 
plunged  in  water  without  making  any  effort  to  raise  „  and  to  ^^J* 
Ltances  (xl.  and  xli. )  puppies  made  violent  efforts  to  mspn-e.  He  doe  not  e  ^ 
the  difference,  but  explains  the  efforts  to  breathe  on  the  score  of  habu  I 
planationlattemptedofthedifference^ 

When  wishing  to  show  that  the  secretion  and  P«*« 

of  the  encephalo-spinal  nerves,  he  ment.ons  the  case  of  a 

plegic,  and  as  high  as  all  the  lower  fourth  of  the  ^ 

of  fhe  external  parts,  or  the  interior  of  the  rectum  or  urethra  •  and  ve 

had  two  children  in  the  time.    How  the  necessary  ^^l  c0^  occur 

without  voluntary  power  of  the  .ower  parts,  and  ho. e. 

without  sensation  of  the  external  parts  or  urethra,    cannot  Wne  ion. 

poor  torn  cat  to  the  same  situation  by  dmdug  the  sp.ne  n  the  lu  ^ 
Here  he  allow   hat  the  necessary  movements  were  unposable.  Ho, 
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When  I  consider  that  every  part  must  have  nerves  for  feeling 
because  every  part  may  become  sensible-capable  of  experiencing 

plied  .heir  place  by  «  une  sorte  de  masturbation,"  which  was  neither  more  nor  less, 
I  suppose  than  la  masturbation.  It  required  more  time,  he  says,  but  at  length 
he  made  the  cat  emit.  This  was  what  some  bluff  John  Bulls  would  call  French 
tas  e.  Now,  as  the  cat  had  lost  all  sensation,  I  caimot  see  how  it  could  be  alive 
to  the  pleasures  of  masturbation,  _  how  emission,  which  in  coition  results  only 
when  sensation  arrives  at  a  certain  height,  could  be  excited  ;  nor  how  the  presence 

havl  ZTh  ^      M  ^  f6lt         ejaCUlati°n  M-     Wh-tevi  ™ght 

have  been  the  effect  of  xmagination  on  the  man,  the  cat  must  have  been  a  danger 

to  the  pleasures  of  imagination  as  much  as  of  Dr.  Brachefs  masturbation. 

what  1 72Z  h    ha,nd'  rmed  delighted;  for' as  if  he  had  not 

what  he  wished,  he  masturbated  the  cat  again  the  next  day  (je  fis  repeter 

LTZ^TrA^'  6t  n°UVelle  ^aculation  *  lii);  and, 

stol  T  "  Tn       d3y  ^     Th6re'  1  am  to  say,  he 

Nofoiw  reTentlnS-    '  ^  ranimal  me  ^'''P0-  d'autres  «P««° 
1  rfl  ouI  as  1  heSerePe,htl0ns-P-fluous,  but  the  experiment  was  altogether 

217    ,    >  S  Perf6Ct,y  1  d°  "<*  think  a  Phy- 

u^f      2  VentUr:d  t0  diVUlge  SUCh  3  di^ti"Z  *****  in  this 

S  fwhSn  TV    7  f,'°m  eXpreSSi"S  my  horror  at  the  ™nt  of 
e  wo  h    ,    7  u 1    Ct6d  UP°n  S°  ma"y  —Ending  brutes.  Nearly 

'<  we",  ufd  oLT  I  "T"/  31  SUCL  3  «  *M  ^  was  ordained  that 

1  Lb .■       '        °W  by  C1Uelty-     1  Care  "thing  ^r  killing  a  brute 

Xi  aUfU2rT!  ltlS,thenbUt  aSbef-^  was  born,  feels  no'loss,  and 
ins  Tee      Bu^^nCe       SU'Fering-   ViViSeCti°"  -a^e  justifiable  in  some 

means  indite  .  i  sou  te  necess'ty,-that  the  investigation  is  important  and  the 
-bj  cV      C  fi'V.and  3lS0  that  he  iS  maSter  of  the  existing  knowledge  on  the 

a  parade  of  feel  *     h  1     ♦     ^  °f  ""^    1  do  »ot  wish  »  ™ke 

cold-bloo  d  a  td  i  tUrG  am'maIS  ~ saril?  is  «  ™st  cowardly  and 
course  of  exDeri;  f/,  y?Pmi0n0ne0fthe  Utm0St  depravity  and  sin.  A 
^ady  IXhed  t  P"*1*  *  WhiC"  brUteS  aie  I  exhibit  facts 

PfencJ  Send    vm  "  J**"*  the  —try  which  permits  i,    My  esteemed 
too  little  e"  l        P       ■  ^        1  ^  that      Fra"ce  there  is  among  many 
£      wo  fhM      6  t0Vi:'SeCt!on*=  and  I  am  sure  that  the  following  expe- 
W0"ld  baVe  C3UScd  J*  Brachet  to  be  blackballed  in  any  respectable 

nuVLvfbec^'bld  ^  ^  ?!  ^  ani°"g  medical  stud-ts 

pulsion  f  7  1  !  fruity  was  followed  by  immediate 

"-no  of  the  H    e   D   !  '  ,T  °f  *  C°li<!agUeS'  W*«  *  » 

e  had  ,P„  7         '    gal"'  ",e  rest  of  tbera  wit''  a  dinner  of  cats  wldTh 

■i  t  z;:;zz: a  ¥,r  -  J  ",e  -*  ^  « 

1  rty     older  to  let  them  know  what  they  had  eaten,  (p.  333.) 
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impressions  and  transmitting  them  for  sensation  to  the  brain, 
and  must  have  nerves  for  incessantly  influencing  and  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  rest  of  the  frame,  and  in  many  instances  for 
influencing  or  being   influenced  by  some  other  organ  in  par- 
ticular the  existence  and  the  amount  of  nerves  called  the  gan- 
glionic system,  in  addition  to  those  which  convey  volition  and 
possess  sensibility,  is  explicable;  and  I  conceive  it  unnecessary 
to  invent  any  other  use  of  them.    These  purposes  of  the  gan- 
glionic nerves  are  certain.    To  ascribe  others  is  an  hypothesis; 
and  in  my  opinion  a  very  improbable  and  inconsistent  hypothesis. 
The  old  name  of  sympathetic  system  appears  to  me  highly  proper, 
because  it  expresses  the  use  of  the  system,  as  far  as  is  known  to 
us     The  especial  use  of  ganglia  is  unknown.    If  Gall  s  opinion 
of  the  use  of  the  pulpy  substance  is  right,  and  I  think  it  is,  they, 
they  contain  pulpy  substance,  may  be,  like  ganglia  in  the  brain 
d  chord,  destined  for  the  origin  and  reinforcement  of  the  nerves, 
s  well  as  for  their  mingling.    The  encephalo-spinal  nerves  ori- 
ginate in  pulpy  substance  ;  and  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves 
of  sensation  are  probably  to  give  them  the  greater  bulk  and  num- 


as 
an 
as 


society  in  England,  for  a  physiologist  was  blackballed  at  the  Royal  Society  from 
the  horror  excited  by  an  account  readjust  before  of  experiments  in  winch  rabbits 
heads  were  crushed,  though,  on  reflection,  it  was  found  that  these  experiment. 
Were  unattended  with  pain,  and  he  was  honourably  elected  on  an  early  occasion  - 
Expt  clxi    «  I  inspired,"  says  Dr.  Brachet,  «  a  dog  with  the  greatest  aversion  for 
me  by  plaguing  and  inflicting  some  pain  or  other  upon  it,  as  often  as  I  saw  it.  *  hen 
Reeling  was  carried  to  its  height,  so  that  the  animal  became  furious  as  soon 
I s  t  «  or  heard  me,  I  put  out  its  eyes  :  I  could  then  appear  before  tt  w.thout 
SSesting  any  aversL.     I  spoke,  and  immediately  its  l-"^** 
movements  proved  the  passion  which  animated  ,t.     I  destroyed  the  drum  of  Us 
ears  and  disorganised  the  internal  ear  as  much  as  I  could:  when  an  inten 
,  flammation  which  was  excited  had  rendered  him  deaf,  I  Med  up  its  ears  with 
.   He  could  no  longer  hear  at  all.   Then  I  went  to  its  side,  spoke  alou  and 
even  caressed  it,  without  its  falling  into  a  rage, -it  seemed  even  senile  to  > 
carLes  »     Nay,  Dr.  Brachet  repeated  the  same  experiment  on  another  dog,  and 
bls  o assured 'that  the  result  was  the  same.  And  what  was  all  this  to  prov 
S  mp  y    lit  if  one  brute  has  an  aversion  to  another,  it  does  not  fee,  or  show  th* 
f  when  it  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  other  brute  ,s  nresen  .  If 

Tad  stood  near  the  dog  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall,  he  might  equal  y  1«>  ^ 
what  common  sense  required  not  to  be  proved     After  alU ^und 
,ow  it  happened  that  the  poor  dog  d;d  not  scent  him.  I  blush  for  hum 
W  detailing  this  experiment ,  and  shall  finish  by  informing    I-  ^ 
.Memoir  containing  this,  and  all  the  other  horrors,  obtained  the  physiot  g 
>rize  from  the  French  Institute  in  1826. 
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bers  which  they  have  above  these  of  motion.    The  ganglionic 
nerves  establish  a  communication  between  all  parts  without  par 
t.cular  reference  to  the  encephalo-spinal  mass,  and  therefore  do 
not  originate  in  it:  they  would  seem  to  require  origin  in  pulpy 
substance  somewhere,  and  therefore  I  should  have  imagined  £ 
priori  that  masses  of  pulpy  substance  would  exist  here  and  there 
for  the  origin  and  reinforcement  of  the  nerves  of  general  organic 
commun.cation      Of  course  the  ganglia  must  contain  fibrous 
matter  also;  and,  while  they  may  serve  for  origin,  or  reinforce- 
ment, they  appear  to  serve  for  mingling  the  filaments  which 
enter  and  leave  them.    It  is  aJS0  possibIe  that  thg 
analogous  to  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord, -that  they  act 
hke  certain  portions  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord  in  this 
that,  as  soon  as  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  them  from  one  part' 
they  may  send  forth  an  influence  ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  ence' 
phalo-spinal  mass,  a  sensation  is  felt  and  a  muscular  action  may 
ensue.  j 

We  see  encephalo-spinal  nerves  run  to  these  ganglia,  and 
some  run  m  great  abundance  to  parts  not  voluntary.  They  appa- 
rently mingle  »n  ganglia  with  all  the  other  filaments  in  the  gan- 
glia, as  much  as  these  do  together ,  but  they  are  not  imagined  to 
convey  hfe,  or  the  power  of  nutrition,  secretion,  *c.  w!y  then 
*o«ld  the  others  ?    They  appear,  like  those  which  do  not  run  " 

emotion8  or     n  T°J  \mPl'eSsions  of  "*«tion  to  the  brain  and  of 
emotmn  or  will  from  ,t :  as  well  as  such  mutual  influence  as 
xis  s  among  all  parts.    Both  the  posterior  and  anterior  Toot  of 

wednabrfiftrUn  t0  1,16  gangHa  °f  *™***  aS  S-P* 
snowed  above  fifty  years  ago  ?,  and  Sommerring  ?,  whose  remarks 
are  now  confirmed  by  Panizza.*  lemaiks 

When  sensibility  is  constantly  wanted,  as  in  the  case  of  tho 
ungs  and  8t        h>  and  pelvic  ^ 

t  °U  ,     ;nterVentl'°n  °f  :~the  P^ono^s- 

22      '  beS,deSiformi»g  ^undant  communications  with  gan- 

r  "erve&  t0  the  rectum  and  pelvic  urinary  organs.  The 
g   g  a  bSr  °f  the  —Pbalo-spinal  nervi  wLh  run 
»glui  being  to  convey  impressions  in  both  directions,  I  shall  not 
'  Anat.  Annot.  lib.  1.  §  xi.  p.  18. 

De  c.  h.  fabrica,  t.  iv.  §  clviii. 
«  Iiecerche  Sperimcnlak:    Pavia,  1 S34.  &«. 
H  H  3 
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ascribe  other  purposes  to  them  any  more  than  to  those  nerves  of 
the  same  class  that  do  not  run  to  ganglia.  They  take  this  course 
probably  for  convenience  and  complete  mingling;  just  as  the 
spinal  nerves  of  sense  and  motion  run  together  in  one  trunk,  and 
these  mingle  by  means  of  plexuses. 

I  may  remark  that  it  is  even  requisite  not  only  for  different 
organs  but  for  different  structures  in  the  same  organ  to  sympa- 
thise:  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  heart,  or  urinary  bladder,  causes  the  muscular  fibres  to 

contract.  .         .  „ 

This  mutual  influence  is  sympathy  ;  and  it  exists  universally 
throughout  the  system,  although  the  more  palpable  and  striking 
instances  of  it  only  pass  usually  under  that  name. 

We  will  now  consider  sympathy  more  minutely. 
By  sympathy  b  is  meant  the  affection  of  one  part  of  the  body 
directly  by  the  affection  of  another,  through  vital  agency  alone, 
independently  of  physical.    When  the  sun  shines  into  our  eyes, 
or  something  irritates  the  nostrils,  the  expiratory  muscles  con- 
tract violently  and  we  sneeze  by  sympathy.    H  the  fauces  a  e 
tickled,  we  vomit  by  sympathy.    If  cold  is  suddenly  appl. ed  to 
the  surface,  the  bladder  endeavours  to  expel  its  contents ,  by 
sympathy.    This  property  of  sympathising  is  '"dmpBiuable  to 
the  functions  of  the  body.    Unless  the  operation  of  one  part 
varied  according  to  the  condition  of  another,  the  harmony 
of  our  functions  would  be  destroyed.    When  the  uterus  ha, >  b  en 
Sravid  its  full  time,  the  breasts  secrete  milk :  perhaps  before  this 
period,  or  whenever  it  may  expel  its  burden.    The  presence  of 
Eod  in  the  mouth  produces  a  flow  of  saliva  from  al  the  sa hv  y 
ducts-  and  when  semen  touches  the  inner  surface  of  the  urethra 
fhe  levatores  ani  and  ejaculates  seminis  are  thrown  into  con- 
vl  s ions     When  the  skin  perspires  but  little,  the  kidneys  secret 
Lore  urine.    The  extreme  importance  of  sympathy  will appe 
when  we  consider  that  it  occurs  not  only  between ^  d.ffe.e^ 
CUbut  different  parts  of  the  same  organ     The  blood 
chyme  the  feces,  are  not  applied  to  the  muscu  ar  port.ons  o *« 
Ocular  and  alimentary  systems,  but  to  their  lining  membrane, 

i  •     -n     „  ;     vii     Tieur.  from 
»  «  J.  H.  Rahn,  Be  cat*  p'^cis  Sympathy  Exe rc.       v  .  * 

dfemat  c  A.  intercept.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Tr.  bchlegci,  P 
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yet  the  irritation  of  this,  independently  of  distension,  excites  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue.  In  disease  these  sympathies  are  some- 
times more  striking;  hecause  there  may  be  an  undue  excitement 
of  the  part  influencing,  or  undue  excitability  of  the  part  influ- 
enced. An  exquisitely  sensible  growth  at  the  end  of  the  rectum  may 
produce  tenesmus  of  the  expelling  muscles.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  morbid  excitability  of  the  intestines,  although  the  stomach  be  perl 
fectly  healthy,  the  ingurgitation  of  warm  fluid  into  it  will  often  cause 
immediate  defecation;  in  neuralgia,  at  a  distance  from  the  sto- 
mach, oppositely,  I  have  seen  an  instant  aggravation  of  pain  when 
any  thing  was  swallowed  ;  and  I  have  attended  two  cases  of  violent 
cough  in  young  men  from  the  slightest  touch  of  one  half  of  the 
chest .,  though  this  was  not  in  the  least  tender ;  indeed  we  have  the 
sk.n  exquisitely  tender  in  some  cases  of  hysteria,  and  when  it  is  in- 
flamed without  such  effect.  Sometimes  natural  sympathy  may  Ian- 
gu.sh  from  the  want  of  excitement  in  the  influencing  part  or  of 
exc.tab.hty  ,n  the  influenced.    The  iris  will  not  contract  by  lMit 
it  the  retina  becomes  insensible  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nerves  of  the  iris  are  paralysed,  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  by 
light  will  fail  to  excite  the  iris  to  contraction. 

Sympathies  occur  in  disease  between  parts  which  are  not 
observed  to  sympathise  at  all  in  health ;  and  the  disease  may  be  in 
he  affectmg  or  affected  part.    When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  the 
nght  shou  lder  often  aches ;  when  the  hip  joint  is  diseased,  the 
knee  is  often  the  seat  of  severe  pain:  on  the  other  hand,  pain 
n  an  eXtrem.ty  often  increases  the  very  instant  that  stimulating 
rt.cles  are  swallowed  which  in  health  scarcely  caused  a  glow 
even  In  the  stomach,  and  which  still  do  no  more  than  this  in  the 
stomach  while  they  aggravate  the  pain.    In  disease  new  sym- 

con  'J™?""  .  r"6611  PartS  WhicH  ******  ^Pathise,  as  when 
const,patlon  of  the  .ntest.nes  produces  vomiting;  and  the  breasts 

ffie  *   the;ensibili*  °f  b0,h  Mves  of  the  surface  was  the  same, 

c  Ub  li  v       ,T    e?CtS  ^  t0UChi"S  the  °ne  °n]y  was>  tha'  'he  morbid  ex 
*£    I;?10'  m  ?*  ha'f  on*  °fthe  «****7  P"*  of  the  spinal  chord  with 
e^at  rv  ;  J"  °'  T        °f  ^         ™*  «ted>  and  "i,h  winch  the 

?5£t!rS£  o  7flier  side  FTf*  In  1)ydrophobia' a  s,ight  b,ast 

act  JdZ  ,  * ,  ?  a  %  "P0n  the  surface>  causes  the  inspiratory  muscles  to 
act  s    den|y       vioJemly)  sk.n  ^  y  etato 

^ziXu^r u,e  rud  causeof  morbid 

Pleasant  an    f  %  ^  BUdde"  taUSC  °f  sensati°»>  •*  very  uu- 

*»nt,  and  show  a  morbid  sensibility  of  all  the  external  senses  ' 
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may  become  painful,  and  even  secrete  milk,  when  the  uterus  or 
the  ovaria  are  only  diseased. 

The  influence  of  mental  emotions  is  an  example  of  sympathy. 
The  affection  of  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  brain— such 
affections  as  are  common  to  it  and  all  other  organs  — the  state  of 
its  circulation,  the  degree  of  its  general  excitement  and  of  its 
strength,  the  state  of  its  structure,  all  may  sympathetically 
influence  other  parts,  and  may  be  influenced  sympathetically  m 
turn.    But,  besides  these,  the  condition  of  the  peculiar  functions 
of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  exercises  very  powerful  influence 
upon  every  part  of  the  body.    When  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  despair, 
terror,  or  contentment,  hope,  enthusiasm,  joy,  love  or  hatred, 
sexual  passion,  &c.  &c— occur  in  the  brain,  certain  sympathetic 
effects  take  place  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  cir- 
culating organs  at  large,  in  the  genitals,  &c.  ;  and  the  effect  may 
be  violent,  even  to  destruction  of  life  and  perhaps  laceration  of 
structure,  or  continued  so  as,  if  agreeable,  to  remove  d.sease, 
or,  if  unpleasant,  to  occasion  functional  or  structural  derangement 
in  anv  part  that  may  be  the  most  predisposed.    Now  blushmg 
under  anger  or  shame,  paleness,  polyuria,  and  diarrhoea,  under  fear, 
erections  under  desire,  all  called  effects  of  the  passions,  can  be 
but  so  many  changes  occurring  sympathetically  from  certain  states 
of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  as  peculiar  states  of  other  functions 
of  other  organs  affect  different  organs  sympathetically. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  sympathising  part  is  not  always 
that  which  appears  to  sympathise.  When  a  voluntary  muscle 
contracts  sympathetically,  it  is  not  the  muscle  but  the  nerves 
moving  the  muscles,  and  indeed  generally  the  ultimate  fibres  in 
the  encephalon  or  chord,  that  are  sympathetically  excited;  and  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  is  the  result  of  their  excitement,  just 
as  it  would  be  if  their  excitement  occurred  in  any  other  way* 
The  sympathy  is  not  between  the  excited  part  and  the  muscles,  but 
between  it  and  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  :  wherefore,  if  the  nerve, 
of  the  muscle  are  divided,  the  sympathy  still  exists,  bat  ceases  to 
be  manifest,  because  the  muscles  are.  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
sympathising  nerves.    Hence  Bichat    -  who  d.v.ded  sympatbj 

"  Anatomic  Generate,  t.  i.  p.  183.  sq.  '  nvrcxia 

John  Hunter  divides  sympathy  into  general  and  ^^"Jg  W 
from  a  wound,  and  vomiting  from  irritation  of  the  fauces     1  arUa 
subdivides  into  remote,  contiguous,  and  continuous,  -  *  here  there  ,sn 
connection  between  the  sympathising  parts  sufficient  to  account  for 
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as  it  affects  animal  contractility  or  sensibility,  tetanus  from  a 
wound  in  the  extremities  being  an  instance  of  the  former  and 
pain  of  the  knee  in  hip  disease  an  instance  of  the  latter  ;  and  as 
it  affects  organic  contractility  or  sensibility,  of  which  palpitation 
from  d.sorderof  the  stomach  is  an  example states  that  sym- 
pathy of  animal  contractility  occurs  only  when  the  nerves  con- 
necting the  affected  muscles  with  the  encephalon  or  spinal  chord 
are  entire-  When  he  divided  them,  the  convulsions  in  the  cor- 
responding muscles  ceased:  and  the  iris  ceases  to  contract  when 
the  third  pa.r  1S  divided,  though  light  glares  on  the  retina 

Neither,  where  sympathetic  muscular  action  arises  from  a  sens- 
ation, will  it  occur,  if  the  nerves  communicating  impressions  from 
the  affected  part  to  the  sensible  part  of  the  nervous  centre  are 
compressed  or  divided,  or  if  the  brain  itself  is  unable  to  receive 
the  impressmn.  If  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  the  sun's  rays  will 
not  excite  contraction  of  the  iris.  Although  the  stomach  in  an 
animal  newly  dead  may  be  thrown  into  contraction  by  mecha- 
nical irritation,  no  sympathetic  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,- no  vomiting,  occurs  1 5  in  perfect  coma  neither 
sneezing  nor  contraction  of  the  iris  can  be  induced  by  applying 
stimulants  to  the  nostrils  or  letting  the  sun's  rays  into  the  eye 

Ihe  sympathies  of  the  organic  functions  are  not  all  ascribable 
as  many  might  imagine,  to  continuity  of  surface;  for,  after  di- 
vk  ing  the  oesophagus  of  a  dog,  Bichat  produced  vomiting  equally 
a. .before  on  irritating  the  fauces  »,  and  Dr.  Brachet  sneezing  on 
irritating  he  nasal  membrane  after  having  divided  the  trachea  * 
as  ZmlY  d6pendS  °n  the  Peculiai%  °f  the  impression  as  well 
Ikied  »8a  rt,"  WhGn  the  Sid6s  °r  so]es  of  ^  feet  are 
mo  on;  7!  T^V b°d^is  °ften  thrown  J»to  convulsive 
X  ink  T  g  °f  m  kind  hapPenS  When  those  -e 
1   ion  01"  W°Unded:  n6ither  3n  acrid  inJection  of  a  so- 

lution of  corrosive  sublimate,  nor  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
urethra,  occasions  any  alternate  convulsive  motions  of  the 


»ympa  Ms  ni  p  °  T  I>rCg"ant  ^  '  ~  Wher°  "  P"***  °f  th* 
-and  W,"  rP  '  M  eSmUS  Whe"  a  St0"e  existS  in  *8  -inary  bladder: 
ite"'-ngof  tbe'  "I  mT  C°mmonly'  thG  sympathising  parts  are  continuous;  as 

T  iri°ithe anus from ~ in the ^ 

Wbytt,  On  the  Vital  and  Involuntary  Motion,. 
Anat.  G&n&rale,  t.  i.  p.  ig2  „. 

'  1.  c.  p.  298. 
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acceleratores  urinje,  although  the  semen,  which  stimulates  the 
nerves  of  the  urethra  much  more  gently,  has  this  effect." 

The  same  cause,  too,  may  produce  the  same  sympathetic  effect, 
though  applied  to  different  parts.  Convulsions  arise  from  tickling 
nny  part  of  the  skin  capable  of  the  sensation  of  tickling ;  nausea 
from  a  disgusting  smell,  taste,  or  sight:  for  the  sympathetic  effect 
results  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  impressions  in  the  nervous 

centre.  . 

The  same  sympathetic  effect,  lastly,  may  arise  from  many  dif- 
ferent causes  in  different  parts:  vomiting  may  arise  from  injuries 
of  the  head,  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  pregnancy,  disgust,  sailing, 

&C.° 

Now  although  it  is  evident  that  nerves  are  necessary  to  sym- 
pathetic contractions  of  muscles  which  are  never  moved  but  by 
the  stimulus  of  nerves,  viz.  the  voluntary,  because  it  is  the  roots 
of  these  nerves  in  the  brain  or  chord  that  sympathise,  and  the 
chords  convey  the  sympathetic  excitement ;  and  that  nerves  are 
necessary  to  convey  those  impressions  which  occur  in  any  parts 
and  must  be  transmitted  to  the  encephalon  or  spinal  chord  m 
order  that  the  roots  of  nerves  in  these  may  be  excited  to  stimu- 
late the  voluntary  muscles  ultimately  affected;  and  although  we 
must  conceive  that  the  influence  of  the  passions  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  various  sympathising  parts  by  means  of  nerves: 
still  some  deny  that  other  examples  of  sympathy  arise  from  nerv- 
ous connection,  because  it  frequently  happens  that  no  particular 
nervous  communications  of  sympathising  parts  are  discoverable, 
as  between  the  nose  or  eye  and  diaphragm,  although  sneezing  fol- 
lows from  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the  nose  or  the  sun's  glare  upon 
the  eyes,  while  remarkable  connections  exist  between  other  part* 
not  particularly  disposed  to  sympathise,  p    Vegetables,  it  »  urged, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  nerves,  show  what  has  been  termed 
sympathy:  if  a  leaflet  of  the  sensitive  plant  is  stimulated  by  a 
burning-glass  the  whole  leaf  contracts  and  the  foot-stalk  drops; 
when  the  branches  of  trees  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  the  sap 
ascends  from  the  roots,  and  even  in  a  frost  it  will  ascend  f, om 
the  roots  through  the  stem,  if  a  single  branch  '«^od"ce^ 
a  hothouse.  <>  But  the  former  phenomenon  is  probably  the  resu 


°  See  Dr.  Alison,  1.  c. 

»  Consult  Dr.  Whytt,  Observations  on  Nervous  Diseases,  en.  {gr 
i  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Medical  Logic,    3d  edit,  pi  154.  in 
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of  mere  continuity  of  surface,  which  sort  of  extension  of  effect 
occurs  in  animals ;  and  the  sap  is  thought  to  rise  from  the  roots 
in  consequence  of  the  mere  expansion  of  the  branches  :  but  all 
true  sympathy  is  no  doubt  effected  by  nerves,  though  mere  nerv- 
ous connection  without  peculiar  disposition,  or  property,  will  not 
explain  it. 

The  smaller  number  of  organs  and  the  continuity  of  most  parts 
of  vegetables  produce  sufficient  connection  of  all  spots  without 
the  necessity  for  distinct  intervening  bodies  like  nerves,  which 
are  absolutely  required  to  connect  the  numerous,  separate,  and 
frequently  quite  uncontinuous  and  very  distinct,  organs  of  compli- 
cated animals. 

Although  the  sympathies  of  animal  systems,  not  explicable  by 
continuity  of  surface,  but  true  sympathies,  must,  I  conceive,  de- 
pend upon  nervous  communication,  even  where  the  sympathising 
part  is  not  naturally  stimulated  by  volition  nor  known  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  its  functions  by  any  thing  but  its  contents,  and  although 
nervous  communication  can  always  be  shown  •  still  the  intervention 


October  23.  1834,  when  I  read  it  daily,  was  an  account  from  the  Berlin  State 
Gazette,  of  a  branch  of  a  vine  introduced  into  a  hothouse,  bearing  flowers  and 
fruit  when  the  rest  had  none.    Some,  as  M.  Dutrochet,  have  imagined  vegetables 
to  have  a  nervous  system,  but  never  shown  It.    Dr.  Brachet  has  lately  contended 
for  it,  but  the  best  botanists  consider  that  this  part  of  his  book  should  not  have 
been  pnnted.  The  opinion  has  been  thought  proved  by  the  action  of  certain  poisons 
upon  them.    We  know  that  they  are  poisoned  like  animals;  arsenic,  mercury 
wpper,  lead,  and  tin,  destroy  them,  and  are  found  to  be  taken  up  by  their  ves! 
sels.   Carbonic  acid,  azote,  nitric  oxide,  hydrogen,  when  applied  to  the  roots,  are 
equally  fatal.     Opium,  prussic  acid,  belladonna,  nux  vomica,  menispermis 
coculus,  hemlock,  digitalis,  alcohol,  and  oxalic  acid,  are  no  less  so;  and,  because 
these  destroy  the  life  of  animals  without  leaving  chemical  traces,  and  affect  the 
nervous  system,  Dr.  Marcet,  jun.,  whose  experiments  will  be  found  in  the 
males  de  Clnmic,  June  1825,  and  are  confirmed  by  many  others,  concludes 
«  they  must  destroy  vegetables  by  acting  on  a  nervous  system  in  them.  But, 
pecini  73Ce       disC0VCrablc'  th!s  ™y  be  ™  ^count  of  their  chemical 

jh».  r  .  m  faCt'  prUSS'C  aC'd  and  alcoho1  have  been  found  absorbed, 

nZT  '  °Ct-  1814'  a"d  Dr>  Cooke  on  yjpoplcy,)  and  they,  as  well 

Sane  T HP°,S0"S'  affeCt  the  nervolls  system  °f  animals  only  as  one  part  of  the 
Eastriti  ~  Tni°'  beSidM  !tS  gQneral  deleterious  agency,  causing  particularly 
(indeed  r611  'fapplied  to  a  sore  of  tlle  1*6,  digitalis  exciting  the  kidneys 
proof  of  I"-  aCt,°"  ,°r  VC6etablCS  m,'gIlt'  °n  the  °ther  hand>  bc  u,"ged  as  a 
'hemic,    r  ST  t0  Kfc) and  the  minera'  °"es'  which  often  l^ve 

Iwtroy'li fcS      I"™  ;"  PeCUHar  CfreCtS  °n  the  n™»»y»tem,  and  often 
"»y  life  without  being  detected  beyond  the  alimentary  canal. 
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of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  of  course  cannot  be  requisite,  if 
there  is  no  motion  in  the  sympathy,  nor  any  influence  trans- 
mitted by  nerves  of  voluntary  movement.    To  the  individual 
sympathy  between  the  brain  or  chord  these  and  their  nerves 
must  be  indispensable,  as  in  this  respect  they  stand  exactly 
in  the  condition  of  all  other  sympathising  parts.    When  sym- 
pathetic pain  is  felt,  brain  and  encephalo-spinal  nerves  must  be 
required,  the  latter  to  communicate  and  the  former  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  sympathetic  condition  of  the  part  in  which  the 
sympathetic  pain  is  felt.    But  this  is  not  an  agency  of  the  brain, 
chord,  or  encephalo-spinal  nerves  in  sympathy  :  a  sympathetic 
change  first  occurs  in  the  part,  and  this  is  then  felt  by  the  en- 
cephalo-spinal   system.     If  the  ganglionic  nerves  have  the 
office,  assigned  to  them  by  so  many  writers,  of  giving  vital  pro- 
perties  to  all  parts,  and  not  this,  authors  can  hardly  suppose 
that  peculiar  nerves  for  sympathy  exist,  seeing  that  all  the 
other  than  the  ganglionic  are  nerves  for  sense  or  motion  or 
convey  the  influence  of  emotions  from  the  brain  :  and,  should  dis- 
tinct nerves  for  sympathy  exist,  I  still  cannot  believe  that  the 
ganglionic  system  is  for  vitality  on  account  of  the  reasons  given 
above  ;  and  much  less  when  I  consider  that  its  ganglia  and  nerves 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  fibrils  from  the  encephalo-spinal  nerves 
of  both  sensation  and  motion  ;  which  very  circumstance,  I  may  re- 
mark, prevents  me  from  believing  that  the  anterior  spinal  nerves 
serve  for  motion  only,— have  no  other  function.  I  can  conceive  that 
the  posterior  are  for  transmission  to  the  brain  and  chord  only,- tor 
sensation  and  for  insensible  influence,  as  when  something  unfelt  in  the 
stomach  produces  hiccup  from  the  irritation  being  conveyed  to  the 
roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves  :  that  the  posterior  are  for  transmission 
from  the  brain  and  chord  ;  not  however  for  the  transmission  of  vo- 
lition only,  but  of  the  influence  of  emotion  and  of  excitement  ot 
their  roots  however  induced.    If  we  cannot  always  explain  the  oc- 
currence or  absence  of  sympathy  by  nervous  distribution,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this.  *ibn 
often  seem  to  unite  which  afterwards  prove  to  run  side  by  side  on  y . 
and,  the  more  knowledge  we  have,  the  more  distinct  do  we  find  | 
office  of  individual  fibrils.    «  Often,"  says  Gall,  «  t he     & ent 
filaments  of  the  same  nerve  are  very  visibly  different :  no  ) 
different  nerves  but  also  the  threads  of  the  same  nerve  procee 
from  different  ganglia  placed  in  different  situations.  A1W 
culiarities  are  the  same  in  the  same  nerves ;  they  must 
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depend  upon  a  primitive  difference  of  inner  structure,  and  be 
essentially  necessary  for  difference  of  structure :  whence  Baron 
Cuvier  naturally  concluded  that  'nerves  are  not  all  entirely  alike 
and  do  not  all  convey  one  fluid,  like  the  arteries,  for  example  • 
but  that  there  are  in  the  structure  and  mode  of  action  of  each' 
some  peculiarity  relative  to  the  functions  and  nature  of  the  organ 
which  they  animate.'   I  should  say  not  animate,  but  influence 

Sir  C.  Bell  teaches  that  certain  nerves  are  destined  for  Respir- 
ation and  the  Expression  of  the  passions.    These  he  terms  re 
spiratory  nerves ;  and  says  they  are  the  pathetic  or  internal  motor 
of  the  eye,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  or  facial,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, the  eighth  or  pneumono-gastric,  the  accessory,  the 
phremc,  and  the  long  subclavicular  or,  as  he  terms  it,  external 
respiratory.    These  all  arise,  he  says,  in  a  tract,  by  him  called 
respiratory  beginning  at  the  mesocephalon,  and  descending  on 
each  side  between  the  anterior  or  motor,  and  the  posterior  or 
sensitive  portion  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  terminating  about  the 
middle  of  the  back.   Chaussier  .  had  previously  pointed  out  the 
lateral  tract,  as  suggested  by  Le  Gallois  »,  especially  the  portion 
contained  in  the  skull,  and  suspected  respiration  to  depend  much 

It  is  undoubted  that  several  of  these  nerves  are  concerned  in 
respiration  and  actions  in  which  respiration  is  affected,— in  sneez 

in  Whin  g'  &C"  "  J"!1  38  "  eXpreSSi°n  °f  the  Passi°"*> 
^aughmg,  crying,  and  the  expression  of  rage,  terror,  &c.  But 

wh>  the  neryes  of  voluntary  motion  which  are  concerned  in  these 
ac  ons  should  be  regarded  as  different  from  other  nerves  of  To! 
by  ZZT'  \  C£inn0t  imaglne-  ResPirati™  k  accomplished 
nerves  as  vo     t        *  **  ^  mUScles>  and  by 

VV  sp  re  K  7  *  ^  ^  ^  °f  V0,UntaiT  motion! 
as  w  Zl  CaUSe  Pr°mpted  t0  d°  S°  by  UneaS^  ^Watipn,  just 
c  s  o  ,    H  P0StUre-    The  facial,  ac- 

ther  n'er'v 177'  ^  ^  SubdavicuIar'  differ  in  no  point  from 
>cr  nerve,  of  moUon;  by  their  means  we  contract  at  pleasure 

i ZTlzi w  ih  they  are  distributed :  in  truth> the  ^ 

*•  o  bi  T     °f,  tHf  6ye  SUPplied  bJ  the  bathetic,  and  some,  as 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  supplied  by  the  facial,  have  no  con- 

tW*P"t  oV'tw  Z  4T0  ,28"  S<1r  aBd  8V°- b  Vi"  P-  312-  s*>  where  "e  iuotee 
*•  °IUmC  UndtT  t,1C  "amt;  of  M™  *»  la  Difference 

'         Sanmaire,  «5;c.  ,807.  .  Sur  ,,  1>rincipe  (le  fc  ^  ^ 
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nection  whatever  with  respiration.    The  motor  nerves  of  respir- 
ation conspire  in  operation  for  a  particular  end.    But  so  do  the 
nerves  of  all  other  muscles:  those  of  the  lower  extremity  in 
walking,  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  trunk  in  rising  from 
the  recumbent  posture.  For  any  particular  action  whatever,  instinc- 
tive or  arbitrary,  association  of  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  sets  of 
muscles  takes  place.    As  to  their  action  being  instinctive  and  in- 
voluntary, the  action  of  every  voluntary  muscle  may  be  instinctive 
and  involuntary ;  and  is  always  involuntary  if  a  motive  of  great 
strength  exists.    We  breathe  or  wink  unconsciously  or  involun- 
tarily0; so  also  may  we  run,  withdraw  an  arm,  leg,  or  whole  body, 
unconsciously  or  involuntarily.    It  is  true  that  respiration  con- 
tinues during  sleep  and  a  certain  degree  of  coma ;  but  other 
associated  actions  do  the  same  which  are  voluntary.  Patients 
will  move  any  part  unconsciously,  if  you  make  it  uneasy  during 
sleep  :  they  will  swallow  in  apoplexy  till  near  death.  Poor  chil- 
dren, when  fast  asleep  through  fatigue,  will  continue  to  move  their 
hands  and  fingers  as  if  at  work,  even  after  the  machines  of  their 
unprincipled  employers  have  stopped. "    Having  begun  any  mus- 
cular actions,  we  continue  them  often  unconsciously  if  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  something  else,  and,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  so 
directed,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  what  we  are  doing.    Then  as 
to  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves  being  respiratory,  there 
is  hardly  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  may  not  be  respiratory.  In 
dyspncea,  more  and  more  muscles  are  employed  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty,  till  at  length  almost  every  muscle  ot  the  four  ex- 
tremities may  be  called  in  to  give  assistance—  Vvith  respect  to 
expression,  every  other  voluntary  muscle  may  give  expression  as 
well  as  those  which  are  moved  by  the  voluntary  nerves  above 
enumerated.    In  despair,  we  as  instinctively  wring  our  hands  as 
we  lengthen  our  features  and  bewail ;  in  rage,  we  as  ^.nctively 
clench  our  hands  and  toss  our  arms  as  we  knit  our  brows  and 
nroiect  our  lips  and  vociferate;  in  joy,  we  as  instinctively  move 
Sly  as  w/laugh;  in  surprise,  we  instinctively  depress  £ 
lower  iaw:- motions  in  none  of  which  respiratory  nerves  h  e 
anTshare.    I  see  no  difference  in  the  agency 
of  all  other  nerves  of  voluntary 

pharyngeal  appears  now  to  be  a  pair  not  of  motion,  but  of 

u  Report  oftke  Factory  Coroners,  !833     The  W£*£RJ 
in  this  report  cover  our  Christian  country  mth  shame,  and  maj 
Continental  vivisectors  with  triumph  against  us. 
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and  of  a  specific  sense,  —  a  deadJy  blow  to  the  respiratory  set  of 
nerves;  and  the  pneumono-gastric  to  be  a  pair  both  of  sense  and 
motion.  The  peculiarity  of  the  improperly  called  respiratory  nerves 
arising  from  a  peculiar  tract  amounts  to  nothing,  if  these  two  nerves 
of  sense  also  arise  from  it :  and,  if  the  other  nerves  do  arise  from  a 
peculiar  tract,  still  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
since  they  are  all  voluntary  nerves,  and  we  have  seen  that  their 
operations  djffer  in  nothing  from  those  of  all  other  voluntary 
nerves,  when  combinations  of  actions  are  required  for  particular 
voluntary  or  instinctive  motions,  or  for  the  instinctive  expression  of 
the  passions.  The  accessory,  subclavicular,  and  phrenic,  however 
only  are  m  general  allowed  to  have  the  origin  assigned  to  them  by 
fcir  L.  Bell ;  and  even  the  accessory  is  declared  by  Gall  x  to  arise 
from  the  posterior  (sensitive)  roots  of  some  spinal  nerves.  The  re- 
sniratory  tract,  or  column,  is  rather  an  anatomical  fancy,  for  it  is  not 
always  to  be  found,  and  the  best  anatomists  deny  its  existence  y 
U  thus  appears  to  me  that  Sir  Charles  Bell's  doctrine  respecting 
the  respiratory  nerves  is  merely  an  untenable  whim  ;  and  that  his 
d.scovenes  of  the  function  of  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  tri- 
gemmum  pair,  (its  other  portion  having  long  before  been  assigned 
to  motion  by  Paletta,)  and  of  the  facial,  and  of  the  excitement  of 
motion  on  irritating  the  anterior  roots  only  of  the  spinal  nerves 
--the  whole  amount,  I  believe,  of  his  real  contributions  to  the 
phys.ology  of  the  nervous  system,- are  only  sullied  by  his  views 
the  functions  of  his  respiratory  set.*    Even  the  two  first  of 

7        Vfte"  aiiSeS  ^  '  n'ght  ang,e  fr°m  ^posterior  roots  of 
some  spinal  nerves.    Anatomie  Analytique.  Tableau 

i  e.  Aether?  *  *  M1  &C'  ft  3I0  ^tHer  it  is  true, 

^tZeZT  untr 1,,at " eacb  lateral  i,onion  °f  the  ^  ™™  w 

-done  f  I  e  :t  tSK0r  ^"T*  T  for  ™luntary  motion,  one  for  sensation, 
">e  sP  na^  row  be  TT"  ^  "  **  *  *****  ^  ****  down 
roots  oTuT     \  G  SUlCI  Whi£h  giVG  Hse  t0  the  ante"°r  and  Posters 

">e  spinal  ne"'  T  "0t""1S  °f  ^  °f  the  *****  ■»«*  Posterior  roots' of 
of  the  lomv   r  ;0m""  a"ter,0r  3nd  P°Ster!or  ^  when  speaking 

•"d  c  1  W  ,C  Ch°;  '  bL'CaUSC  GaH  he  -Uld  find  ^  Posterior  only 
donot'rj;  an.tllC    f,rSt  d°rSal  VCrtebra'  a»d         ^e  anterior  rooi 

-P  et  ;      ■  'n,a  a'ld  ^u'^as  M.  Chaussier  describes  and 

the  2 's tfThl  ;  d°tS  "y  Which  M-  C"auss-  -presents 

*o.  vol. ;  ;';■;::") are    from  the  ,niddlc  line  than  the     < ™> 

*  Dr.  Fletcher  conceives  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  right,  as  far  as  he  goes;  jet 
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these  three  discoveries  he  has  obscured  by  ascribing  morbid 
phenomena  dependent  upon  the  motor  branch  of  the  trigeminus 

that  the  nerves  arising  from  the  respiratory  tract  serve  not  only  for  the  sym- 
pathetic action,  as  he  regards  it,  of  respiration  and  the  expression  of  the  passions, 
but  that  they  serve  for  the  production  of' all  sympathy  and  for  the  effects  of  in- 
stinct and  the  passions  on  the  system  ;  instinct  being  considered  by  him  as  a  part 
of  the  passions,  only  attended  by  a  desire  and  by  actions  adapted  to  a  particular 
end,  and  the  word  passion  being  synonymous  with  emotion.    The  operation  of 
pass'ion  or  instinct  and  of  sympathy  may  be  regarded  as  the  same:  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  sympathising  only  with  the  brain  in  the  two  first  cases.  Now 
instinctive  actions  may  be  actions  of  any  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  and 
their  source  must  be  certain  parts  in  the  brain,  but  the  conveyance  of  the  im- 
pression from  these  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat  of  the  mental  operation 
must  be  to  that  other  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  whence  the  voluntary 
motor  nerves  which  excite  the  respective  muscles  arise.    No  peculiar  system  of 
nerves  is  required  farther  for  instinctive  motion.    Peculiar  nerves  or  nervous  fibres 
may  exist  in  the  brain  and  chord,  or  peculiar  nerves  may  exist  only  between  these 
and  all  parts  of  the  body  for  the  conveyance  of  the  effects  of  the  passions,  and  bc- 
'tween  the  various  parts  of  the  body  for  their  endless  sympathies.  Nervous  commu- 
nication there  must  be  between  all  parts  sympathising  not  through  mere  cont.nu.ty, 
but  the  communications  throughout  the  system  by  means  of  all  the  encephalo-spmal 
and  ganglionic  nerves  are  abundant  enough  for  sympathy  to  occur  between  any 
two     Many  of  the  very  nerves  which  he  regards  as  the  specific  agents  of  sym- 
pathy are  voluntary  nerves;  the  facial,  pathetic,  phrenic,  are  employed  by  our 
will-  and  I  conceive  that  they  no  more  excite  muscles  sympathetically  than  any 
other  voluntary  nerves,  where  the  nerve  is  excited  sympathetically  through  some 
other  nerve  communicating  with  their  roots  :  the  fact  being  that  these  nerves  of 
motion  may  be  stimulated  at  their  source  in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  by  the  will, 
or  by  emotion  or  some  other  excitement  operating  sympathetically.    Dr.  I  letcner 
only  makes  it  probable,  in  his  own  mind,  that  such  general  communications  exist 
by  these  peculiar  nerves.     He  argues,  1 .  That  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  is 
likely  to  be  distributed  almost  universally,  because  the  ramifications  of  the 
pneumono-gastric  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  roots  of  *-B«tf«J 
nerves    which  are  presumed  already  by  him  to  be  universally  dispersed  b> 
travelling  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  which  also  reinforce  every  encephalo-spmal 
nerv     so  that,  wherever  a  ganglionic  nerve  goes,  a  so  called  respiratory  ^ 
Zy  go  likewise:  this  probable  distribution  of  the  pneumono-gastric  nerve  ,ouM 
be  Sufficient  to  establish  the  universal  distribution  of  these  nerves,  though  M 
o  the  set  are  probably  very  widely  disseminated.    In  fish,  the  pneumono-gastnc 
S  distribid.    This  set  of  nerves  have  almost  a  — ,  origin £ 
that  by  means  of  one's  diffusion,  the  whole  may  be  regarded  a  diffused  TO 
the  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  the  respiratory  muscles  is  mamta  ned  y 
L  pneumono-gastric  nerve  distributed  to  the  lungs  ^^J^^ 
of  want  of  breath \  by  the  phrenic  and  intercoms  and  accesso y  an d  £  ^ 
respiratory  nerves,  which  are  associated  at  their  roots  wit h it, a 
muscles  as  well  as  by  other  muscular  nerves,  the  pathetic,  fecal, 
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nerve  to  affection  of  the  ganglionic  portion  and  of  the  facial  and 
»v  co„S,der.„g  the  facta!  a,  e,clnsively  con,roM  J**-* 


tie  raa  of  lb,  Sj.sie„,._T  „.,_  "    »J»I»*J  between  tbe  bear!  and 

*  T,.,  P,„  of  ,b«  b;dJ  °zer  '™,,ion' f- 

•eraMity.-Bai  ,1,  „scu  J      "T       ™?  ■J-fU.irt.g  pens  b.™  „„ 

of  sensation  only.    We  do  „nt  J  ,  '  symPathy     often  the  result 

Dr.  Fletcher  appears  wron*  in  ar^lTtt  ,  J  BDd  1  ^  remark  that 

before  sneezing,  bePause  g  "s  ^  ' *  "T^  fa  the  ™»  does  not  occur 
are  sensations  and  therefore  carded  o,  ZZT       ^  ^ 
i  nation;  other  sympathies  certa inlv  cTn  F   S°m\measure  at  least  by  nerves  of 
but  it  does  not  foIloTZ^  thev ^-"f**         -th  nerves  pfsens. 
respiratory  nerves.  ^  m"St  be  ca™d  on  by  the  so  called 

^y^Z^:?^ur2 sleep  he;onsiders  a-  ^  ^ 

«  -dependent  of  i,     Co^S^^T  ^  ^  SymP3thieS 

P-ponion  to  the  volLary  muLe    .h  £?T  ,    -h,'S  ^--Certainly 
-ves  which  serve  the*^^ ^  ^  **«       Passion,  JJ 
^sp.ratory  nerves>  „„,    ^  ^    ?  F'*h>  he  urges,  have,  of  the 

0  P-t  a  „erve  of  ^        P  the  patCl       'Tr***""*  which  latter  is 
sP'ay  the  effects  of  many  ins  incts        '         ^  *n  "  of  Sreat  ■*»■  Fish 

^  1*4  i„  fish  wer  iSST  "J  V0k,nta'-y  -uscles  of  the  jaws  and 
"«  argument  for  these  2        *  ^  Pncum°"o-gastric.    But     cnn  s  " 
h°"o"  'hey  are  usc^ ^^r1,^  -^sive  agents  of  sympat  " 

si- -  ^^^tt-z?zrsar-  - 
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of  the  face  concerned  with  respiration  and  expression,  when 
the  mere  descent  of  the  lower  jaw  which  accompanies  surprise 
proves  the  aganglionic  portion  of  the  trigeminus  nerve  to  be 
as  almost  any  nerve  of  voluntary  motion  may  be,  a  nerve  ot 
expression." 


fnrp  nrobablv  do  the  respiratory.—  Unquesuonauiy  uiu  .  , 

fore  probacy  voluntary  nerves.    Such  are  the  racial,  phrenic,  and 

nerves  are  like  all  other  volume  ^  of  ^ 

partly  the  F-™"^^  ^  s  really  tends  nothing  to  the  argument. 

6.  The  sensiferous  and  ganglionic  nerves  do  no   ™»  J  J  ° 
fluence ;  while  the  motiferous  and  respiratory  t=i  - 

proves  no  more  that,  the  fifth  argument ,  and    ,n=t  that .  ^  ^  ^ 

7.  A  stimulus  applied  to  the  trunks  oi  u 

display  of  irritation  in  parts  corned  in  the 

this  is  the  case  with  all  nerves  of  motion,  as  we  ^ 

r:::P...», »    *  ---em! 

^p«h,  «p.n  -h«  P.™  wMch  ft*         /  ,0„g,r,  „„,  „ 

,M.b  tho  effi*!.  of  ,.tao»,-for  0  »  «««„«„.  lo  * 

„„„ ...  ...«,»„.=,  «^  r»  « »™      —  1-  - 

muscles  to  which  they  run.    But  the  losso_ 
of  the  division  of  any  nerve  of  vo nntary — .    Ttadn  ^  ^  .J 
pharyngeal  can  have  no  such  efl  ct,-for,  K    D  ^ 
(taste)  only  is  lost  in  the  part  .Inch  »»  ensue  upon 

ihe  division  of  the  pneumono-gastnc,  but  variou,  HI 

shall  be  proposed  of  a  more  ^^t^  Cooper  has  lately  published 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Sir  Astiey *  .    rabbits,  and 

JLZL  of  the  ligature  of  the  two  j£J™£"£  ^„  days,  when  on 
found  no  evident  effect.  One  rabbit  was  kU  ed  at ^  he  e  ^ 

„erve  was  found  J-^jJ ^  ^  went  to  press.  (ft* 
alive,  at  the  end  of  a  monin,  wu 

fleports,  No.  iii.)  deserves  great  praise,  and  his  "•>■" 

u  For  his  three  discoveries  Sir  C.  Bel  jtaer*    ;  ^    But>  * 

wffl  endure  as  long  as  the  physiology  of 
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cmbt  «  g.ven  hfan  for  having  made  discoveries,  some  of  which  belong  to  others 
and  some  of  which  are  no  discoveries  at  all,  but  fancies;  and  when  so  much 
that  to  me,  unintelligible,  so  much  error,  so  much  want  of  'extensive  knowlX 
pervade  his  writings,  I  cannot  refrain  from  smiline-  it  th»  .         •  ,eaZe> 

inat  no  one  nerve  rnnM  ha        i,  >u  •  secona. 

evident  to  reflect  ngT  'ls  itTZZT  ^  ™  ^  ^ 
"erve,  went  to  the  ,fcSn7  S        *  cotemP°^rieS  that  one  set  of 

That  Sir  C  ^^X^T^  t0  the  — les  for  ™tion. 

and  the  posterior  fir  sent  anten°r  Spi"al  r°°tS  ™*  for  ™tion  only 

-phew,  the  ,  e  M7j0hn  ^  T"  ^  ™tS  ^  ^ble 

pished  a  pa^  L  w^  "'        .M.-^  aCt6d  Under  him» 

-ilv  shown  that  ^only  the  DlZ  ^  ^  *•  Jt  *« 

the  muscles  conned  Jni^  Tut  Z  *°  *** 

'he  performance  of  the  experiment  n'     ♦ a      T"  necessarily  atte"d*nt  upon 
remaining  in t  he  'pa" rf I47     r^""  °f  <* 

la^'  %  of  April,  and  p  „ted  n  j£    L*^  ^       ^  Was  rcad  » 

««  -i-Inct  flc  ions  of  h  1w"roo  y'  ?*  ^  Series  of 

80  «K  though  Sir  C  BeH  re  er^t         PP         "  AugUSt  (***■  *  **«>i 
-  =  proof  That  i  wl^;™-*^^^-**--.  Prefab 
P-ise,y  the  rev  erse,  £d Zul  ^ZT  D"  *****  *  V»* 

tin*  of  Dr.  Ma.en  hi  ,1  ""Perfect  state  of  his  views  up  to  the  very 

Xv«™~  e!;mTT-as  havebeen 

P^and  much  as  I  ab  W  hh  *  k"0wledSe  a«d  reasoning 

durable .  and    amttfie^t V  1  ^  k"°™ 

d'-very  rcspec,     thJn     frtde  ^    b  k"-  "othing  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  original 

Pr'""ely  distribute!:  and  IT  to T  ^  COmmunicated      a  pamphlet 

mce  between  the  two,  is  certainly  Dr.  Magendie's. 

*  Med.  Chir,  Tnun.  vol.  xii.  182" 
I  I  2 
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After  all  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  discovered ;  because  filaments  from  the 
anterior,  'as  well  as  from  the  posterior  roots,  go  to  the  sympathy  gangha,  and 
ce 2 Zy  not  for  motion.  Gall  had  proved,  in  the  last  century',  that  distinct  parts 
of  tte  nervous  system  had  distinct  office,    This  he  taught  in  opposition  to  many 

0  tta  most  noed  of  his  cotemporaries  :  he  taught  it  with  respect  to  he  grand 
^  er  ousTgan  _  the  brain,  and  with  respect  to  the  universal  divisions  of  the  nerves, 
f  4  o  vol.  i.  p.  131.  sq.)  Sir  C.  Bell's  discoveries  are  simply  individual  exam- 
^ :  of  Gall's  grePat  general  principle  in  merely  nerves 

the  eentleman  entrusted  to  report  for  the  Assocauon  know  of  Gall  s  d»scovencs 
tat  he  not  only  thus  ventured  to  address  it,  but,  after  detailing  the  unsat.sfactory 
S  se  dons  of  Messrs.  Fleurens  and  Magendie,  he  passes  Gall's  labours  over  m 

1  lence  and  gravely  informs  the  assembled  savants  that  there  does  not  ex,  t  any 
con  lusive  evidence  for  referring  separate  faculties,  or  moral  affectmns,  to  distinct 
l^ZZ  le  brain."  (p.  90.)  f.  Phrenologists  should  really  not  al.ow  the  Assc 
eiation  thus  to  expose  itself. 


Since  the  preceding  sheets  were  printed,  I  have  seen  the  paper  by  Professor 
Etaen^  alluded I  su^,  p.         B.5..  in  which  he  — J  » 
M.  Raspall,  that,  by  means  of  the  microscope  he  has  found  he  fibres  oft 
encephaion,  spinal  chord,  and  nerves  to  be  tubular.    The  following      pret  y 
nearly  his  own  summary  of  his  observat.ons  :  -  ^ 

1.  The  fibrous  substance  of  the  bratn  consists  not  of  solid  fib    ,  bu 

increasing  in  size,  and  not  united  by  any  visible  medium,  they  pass 

Gall  had  already  remarked,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  heart 

as  central  organs.  j  of  all  areat  divisions  of  vertebrated  animals, 

3.  The  spinal  chord  of  man,  and  of  al  great  a  vision 

consists  of  tubes  similar  to  those  of  thebrain ;  but  ^^^^.^ 
inwardly,  the  thicker  outwardly.    The  thicker  are  cont.nued  into  cj 

tubes  of  the  spinal  nerves.  olfactory,  optic,  and 

4.  The  three  soft  (higher)  special  nerves  of  sen e,_  ih~^tXcUaVl 
acoustic,  and  the  sympathetic,  consist  of  tubes  0f  the 
and  surrounded  by  neurilema.    The  three  are                          gQf  jointed  and 
white  matter  of  the  brain  :  the  sympathetic  has  a  mixed  structur  J 
cylindrical  tubes.                                                 ,        ,  articulated  nerves, 

gression,  however,  is  probable  of  cv,indr.«il 

6.  All  other  nervous  chords  cons.st,  not  of  jointed 
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larger  tubes,  collected  into  bundles.  These  tubes  are  the  immediate  prolong- 
ations of  the  jointed  tubes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  for  the  most  part 
suddenly  changed  and  deprived  of  their  dilatations,  and  are  surrounded  by 
neunlema     In  the  invertebrata  they  are  from  A  to  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter : 

LelT tehTTn         *  t0  Th6y  C0Dtain  a  ^nular,  and,  as  it  were, 

congealed,  medullary  matter,  that  by  gentle  pressure  can  visibly  be  forced  ou 

from  them,  after  which  they  appear  as  empty  sheaths,  &c 

7.  Hence  the  nervous  substance  consists  of  jointed  tubes   carrying  the 
liquor  nerveus,  and  cylindrical  tubes  with  true  nervous  pith.  *  § 

8.  The  brain  does  not  consist  of  nervous  pith 

tl  Tll.^n7rte^rata  do  not  P°s-Ss  a  spinal  chord  consisting  of  jointed 
tube,  wnhout  puh;  or,  in  other  words,  the  invertebrata  have  no  spina  Zu 

thoUgh  h     abd     ;nal  gangl.on.c  chord>  wh.ch  ^^.^  c  J  a.mCllti 

tubes  containing  pith,  may  perform  the  function  of  a  spinal  chord. 

—  —  -  »"*  ^bules 

11.  The  jointed  nervous  tubes  are.  in  relation  tn  n,«  u 

12  Almost    .         ,    ,m°re  lmmedlately  ^bservient  to  sensation. 

into  a'pe  phera       tica   anT"'         f  "7^  °f  j0hlted  ^  3"d 

tered,  cLsha^d  bod  "  "     ^  ^"'^  maWer-    Many  -at- 

conn  ct  on  trl!      ?l;Peart°m0derate  the  us  impression!  Their 

c^ar^  rk:  ;ut;  joimed  tubes  °f  the  »™>  ***** ******  ^  s 

4XlhTnle  f  SC0Ver  °f  °M  anat°mistS  ment!°-d  -bo«  at  page  34, 
vascu t  6„  :0PrkPyiCrt,Cal)f  SUb?nCe'-that  *  rf  '  «**  ^  ^ 

finelygran"  :,.  td  to       !      SUbSta"Ce  J  ^       kttep  he  V™™**  to  be 

th^-    Near  the  fibrous  /m  d^f    ,  '  "  fafaSit  Was  P*  toobserve 

P"JPy  (cortical!  s,,h  ,  t^?"11^  P°rt'°"  °f  the  brain,  the  filaments  of  the 
-I  iomewt  t£;beC:;  m°re  a"d  ™™  evident,  and  the  blood 
^ngthen  Gal*     •  t  ^  numer°us-    These  observations  greatly 

XryV  :  dUrhPUl7  (C°rtiCal)  SUbSta"Ce  ***  the  --?f 
™«  all  the  "mlaZi'ofll  f     ,,7  fa,'ther  WC  666  C»*  tbat 

v»«ular  nctwo.T       r  Cerebni1  nerV6S  are  aSain  contained  in  a  dense 

'^^ccifE?  wr  h° conjcctures  to  be  the « 

^J**-.  WhePreP,so    :    '       ;;P'a'7  a"d  ^^Ut  in  the  peripnera] 
Portion  of  »h-  Py  Ml0stance,  he  urges,  is  found.    Tn  tho  i 
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that  at  least  one  great  use  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  as  of  the  encephalo- 
soinal  system,  may,  with  still  further  probability  than  I  urged  at  page  451.  * 
be  to  reinforce  the  substance  of  the  nerves;  and  the  opinion  of  Gall  respectmg 
thP  use  of  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  nervous  system,  supported  by  his  most 
^l^inZ  thought  on  the  most  silly  grounds  by  D,  T.ede- 
mann,  has  acquired  more  probability  than  ever.  The  series  appear  to  be  exter- 
Tal  abundant  bloodvessels,  though  fewerand  fewer  inwards  ;  next  granules, 
probably  the  nuclei  of  blood  globules;  and,  lastly,  the  fibrous  structure,  now 
pronounced  to  be  tubular.    . 

Menschenund  Tkieren.  Von  C.  G.  Ehrenberg.  Read  Oct  24 ,  1883.  AbaanO, 
lungen  der  Mnigliclien  Alcademie  dcr  Wmemchaften  %u  Berlin,  1834. 
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VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 


The  processes  of  every  living  system,  like  those  of  inanimate 
nature,  are  carried  on  with  motion. 

"  By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists."  8 
It  is  implied  in  the  circulation,  secretion,  nutrition,  and  absorp- 
tion  of  the  minutest  vegetable  and  animal;  and,  generally,  when 
observation  is  possible,  the  solids,  no  less  than  the  fluids  within 
them,  are  seen  in  these  functions  to  move.»  Some  contend,  though 
without  proof  that  the  nervous  functions  are  performed  wifh 
mot.on  of  a  vibratary  kind.    The  evident  motion  of  the  b"! 

tit/of  rblnnT        rTrati°n'  ^  mUCh  ^  quan. 

tity  of  blood  constantly  passing  through  the  brain  and  other 

IZTZll  r  mere  nUtriti°n  (Unl6SS  6ach  functi0»al  «t  causes 
Zctir.  I ldSVan.reqU,re'  this  in  Potion  to  activity  of 
funcnon,  show  that  in  one  sense  motion  is  indispensable  even  to 

r: -t  :ncttion-  hThe  f er  functions  by  *****  subst; 

irom  without  is  obtained,  the  blood  purified,  the  new  animal 
originated ,  and  indeed  all  those  other  function,  anS  modes  of 

wi  h  r  tt  df ingUish  a"imalS  fr°m  ^et^les,  ta7e  p  ace 
wnh.mamfest  and  considerable  motion,  and,  though  vegetable! 

many  Z  \n     ^  °f  the  ^S  f 

theTeave    r  ^  ?*  drably.    Now  motions 

of  i  and  are  erS'  r  ,T  °f  plantS  are  evide"^  result 
pe  u  4  knn  lnrphCable  hi'  raere  g^vity,  electricity,  &c.  No 
Pecuha.  known  structure  is  united  with  their  movements.  Some 
Cowper.  Task. 

K     ^  -  - 


^Zl/ZT^T^  flUU1S  PaSSing  a,on«  Sl,rfa«s  and  trough  cellular 
a  'he!    ex  J  ™  T"  ^  f™h  ^  «*  a  structure  faad  in  aU 

Jui<**  of  plants  (celxxxv^  I;(.pbI°°d  (°r-  T'^ann,  I.e.  eclxv.),  but.in  the 

motions  arc( to  bc"c  "'hi.  S  bT"  .S<1<1')  -(alS0  d,XX,)'    Pei"aPS  S°me  °f 
hy  evaporation,  Je  bvlS    "         T^10"  aUtl  CmiSSi°"  °f  flui* 
—  ^  eXtraneouT ,       T  ST""'-  ' 11,0  P°Sit,'°n  °f  «* 
0f  fluids  upon  surf, ZT        r         ^  an',T1!,IS  WL>  S''a11  SeC  t,,at  the  ™vemcn.s 
*-med  ci,iaPOn  SUrfaCCS  —  fr™  the  vibrio,,  of  hair-like  projecting  bodTe 
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animals  consist  of  substance  as  soft  as  mucous  or  gelatinous  tissue; 
for  instance,  the  polypi,  most  radiaria,  some  entozoa  and  the 
infusoria:  yet  the  former  will  swim  or  crawl,  attach  or  detach 
themselves,  and  seize  prey;  the  infusoria  swim  rapidly,  turn,  and 
avoid  each  other,  and  possess  distinct  muscles.    Sedatives  and 
stimulants  affect  these  movements  of  vegetables  and  of  such 
animals  like  those  of  large  animals.   Such  vegetables  and  animals, 
as  well  as  minute  insects  and  infusoria,  which  evidently  perform 
what  in  large  animals  we  should  term  muscular  movements,  show 
that  living  structure,  though  so  soft  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  precisely  similar  to  the  flesh  of  large  animals, -to  muscular 
fibre.-to  what  is  termed  muscle,  is  capable  of  living  contrac- 
tion.   Such  minute  voluntary  actions  are  attended,  Raspa.l  de- 
clares, in  one  infusory  animalcule -the  rotifer,  by  thickening 
during  contraction  of  the  muscular  cylinders  running  from  its 
head  to  its  tail,  and  by  tenuity  of  them  when  they  lengthen.  In 
animals  possessing  muscles,  many  parts  not  apparently ^muscukr 
contract  and  instantaneously  and  forcibly,  by  a  living  force.  Such 
are  minute  vessels  and  canals  of  all  kinds     These  lose  their  con- 
tractile power,  like  muscles,  immediately  or  soon  aftermath. 
Some  structures  are  most  adapted  for  contraction,  as  muscles 
others  not  at  all,  as  tendons  and  bones  :  but  others  though  not 
evidently  muscular,  possess  the  faculty  in 

to  expect  distinct  muscular  fibre  in  every  excitable  part  would 

be  erroneous.  .     ,  i,pnrt 

The  vital  power  of  motion,  whether  sensible,  as  in  the  heart 
and  voluntary  muscles  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  many  ^  vege 
tables;  or  insensible,  (except  by  its  effect  on  contained  fluid  )  a 
in  the  minute  vessels  of  vegetables  and  annua s  may  ha  the 
term  excitability  restricted  to  it  (see  supra  p.  25 0,  and hu -  ^ 
be  distinguished  from  sensibility,  to  which  the  idea  of  moUor  is  no 
necessary,  as  seen  in  the  terminations  of  the  optic  and  olfac  ory 
Te  v     though  motion  may  follow  sensation ;  and  sensanon  a 
■      necessary  to  motion,  for  not  only  do  many  amma^ 
cur  without  sensation,  but  vegetables  are  utterly _dest  tute  o 
ation.  The  term  irritability  was  peculiarly  given  by  Haller 

M,.§  497.  Dr.  Tiedemann  says  that,  with  a  J*"^ 
he  observed  contractions  and  expansions  »  the  sxmple*  mfuso^  1  ^ 
though  previously  he  had  asserted  that  neither  could  be 

tL  Haller  on  the  irritable  part,  of  the  human  body,  Cornea,  Soc.  Sc. 


cccclxiii. 

a  «  Se 
Gotting'  t.  ii. 
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excitability  of  parts  wliich  both  move  evidently  from  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli,  and  possess  distinct  fibres  ;  and  he  therefore  said 
that  muscles  only  are  irritable  e,  though  other  animal  parts,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  possess  excitability,  —  move  independently  of 
gravitation,  or  chemical  or  electric  circumstances,  or  mechani- 
cal impulse.  To  deny  this  power,  styled  also  by  Haller  vis  insita 
or  propria,  to  parts  which  may  not  show  muscular  fibres,  or  which 
may  not  move  evidently  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  would 
be  absurd ;  yet  Haller  did  this.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  term 
myotility  is  given  to  the  power  of  instant  and  evident  con- 
traction of  fibrous  parts  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  ■  it  is 


And  Nov.  Commentar.  Gotting.  t.  iv. 

foUoZJ.  -Umerable  °thCr  Writ6rS  °n  the  SamC  "^'^  SUffiCe  h  t0  *UOte  ** 

Zimmerman,  Be  irritabilitate.    Gott.,1751.  4to. 

Oeder,  on  the  same.     Copenhagen,  1752.  4io 
J;  A'",rea,•  °"  "»  »"«•    fPlW.  Ph.  Fr.  Gimlin.)    Tubing.  ,73e. 

A,  w,U  ..  three  entire  Collections  of  wrings  which  related  to  the  great 

SSL*^  ""°"eh0"'  Em°"         »f «- 

^i--.^.*,,  a-***  j  G.  v.  Parini 

iv.  vol.  12."  ^   tiumam.     Lausanne,  1756—59. 

«^^Z\  Drfi  GliSTn>  Wh0Se  P°rtrait  We  »  »  *e  College 
a  specific  power     1    h  !      *\*>>*«*J  ascribed  animal  movement  to 

W-S?r  and  ,c di—  ^ssmks 

wiU  -  <  LT5       CCUr  W'th0Ut  8eDSati0n'  With  s—tio„,  or  through  the 

*  facts  Z  1°  t?erCePti°;       SenSat!°  °St  per""tio  P-eptioni,"  Yet 

**> izit  f : r;nts  the  exirce  of  such  a  ***  — — * 

"amon.i  i       /  suPP°rters,  Dr.  Tiedemann  remarks,  (1.  c.  dxxvi  ) 

Dr  Dp  r    ,        and:VCI"C  on]y  Just'y  appreciated  in  the  following  century  » 

bodt  z  bG;;  geEir ;*at the  fonner  is  i)ossessed  ^  * » 

*  *-    Am  r  s;;8  tr~^77"-  tmtd- i734- *° 

<°      blood  and  humour,  and  Dr  r-  r       T  '     '  -en 
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synonymous  with  the  two  words  —  muscular  contractility ;  but  we 
must  regard  the  power  as  the  same  with  that  which  produces  the 
motions  of  the  minute  vessels  of  all  kinds  of  minute  or  gelatinous 
animals,  and  those  rapid  motions  of  some  animal  and  vegetable 
parts  which  show  no  fibres,  —  we  must  regard  it  as  a  form  ot  ex- 
citability.  The  term  irritability  should  have  a  more  extensive 
meaning  than  excitability:  for,  while  this  implies  motion,  no- 
tability implies  the  general  power  of  being  affected  by  irritating 
causes,  whether  manifested  by  direct  motion  or  by  other  changes 
which  show  either  sensation  or  an  operation  distinct  from  what 
is  seen  in  inanimate  bodies  :  it  is  in  truth  vital  affectib.hty  in  the 

largest  sense.f  '  " 

«  The  muscles,  which  are  the  immediate  organs  of  by  tar  the 
greater  number  of  our  motions,  form  the  greatest  bulk  among  all 

the  similar  parts."  J 
«  They  are  distinguished  from  other  similar  parts  chiefly  by  two 
characteristic  features,  the  one  derived  from  their  structure,  the 
other  from  their  remarkable  powers. 

««  Their  fleshy  structure  is  formed  of  moving  fibres,  sui  generis, 
and  of  a  very  faint  red  colour,  and  every  muscle  may  be  resolved 
"to  fibrous  bands,  these  into  bundles  of  fibres,  and  these  agam 
into  verv  fine  fleshy  fibres  and  fibrils. 

«  Every  muscle  possesses  a  covering  of  cellular  membrane., 
which  is  so  interwoven  witn  its  substance  as  to  surround  the  bands, 
the  bundles,  and  even  each  particular  fibre  and  fibril. 

«  Every  part  of  the  muscles  is  amply  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
and  nervous  threads.  The  latter  appear  to  deliquesce  into  an 
invisible  pulp,  and  unite  intimately  with  the  muscular  fibres:  the 
fomer  are  so  interwoven  with  the  fibres  that  the  whole  muscle 
is  red  and  acquires  its  own  paleness  only  by  being  washed. 

«  Most  muscles  terminate  in  tendons*,  which  are  fibrous,  parte, 
but  so  different  in  colour,  texture,  elasticity,  &c,  as  to  be  read  lj 
d  s  inguished  from  muscles  :  thus  disproving  the  opinion  of  son  , 
_  hat  the  tendinous  fibres  originate  from  the  muscular  Th 
rose  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  muscles  of  infants 


error  an 


r  In  my  own  use  of  terms,  at  note  <•)  p.  *  ^  *****  ** 

irritation,  should  be  substituted  for  excitability  and  exc.teme.n. 
*  «  See  Ad.  Murray,  Be  Fascia  Lata,    Upsal.  1777.  4to. 
h  «  See  Fourcroy,  Mimoires  de  FAcaddmie  des  Sciences  de  Pans,  1785,  V 

and  1786.  p.  38."  „ 
I  «  Albinus,  Annoiat.  Academ.  1.  IV.  tab.  v.  fig.  - 
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containing  a  greater  number  of  fleshy  fibres,  in  proportion  to  the 
tendinous,  than  those  of  the  adult." 

"  They  are  in  general  divided  into  hollow  and  solid.  The  first, 
not  directly  subject  to  the  will,  belong  more  to  the  vital  and 
natural  functions."  They  are  the  heart,  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
alimentary  and  respiratory  canals,  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
of  some  blood-vessels ;  and  are  seen  in  a  few  other  parts.  They 
shorten  and  narrow  the  cavity  or  canal  which  they  surround. 

"Among  the  second,"  which  are  subject  to  the  will,  "there  is 
much  variety.  For,  not  to  allude  to  difference  of  size,  there  is 
great  diversity  in  the  disposition  of  their  bands  and  fasciculi,  the 
direction  of  their  fibres,  the  proportion  of  the  fleshy  to  the 
tendinous  part,  their  course,  mode  of  insertion,  &c. 

"  The  greatest  number  are  long,  and  their  fleshy  bellies,"  lying 
outside  solid  parts,  and  passing  over  one  or  more  joints,  "terminate 
at  each  extremity  in  tendinous  chords,  inert,  and  destitute  o 
contractility,  and  fixed  to  different  bones,  which,  while  con- 
trading,  they  move  in  the  manner  of  levers."  The  movable 
solids  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  if  of  equal  mobility  and 
size;  if  not,  that  which  is  movable  or  more  movable  and  small  is 
drawn  towards  the  other. 

"  The  commonly  received  law— that  a  muscle  during  its  con- 
traction draws  the  more  movable  point  of  insertion  to  the  more 
fixed,  must  be  considered,  as  Winslow  justly  remarks*,  perfectly 
relative  and  subject  to  various  limitations.  Thus,  for  example, 
sometimes  the  one  point,  and  sometimes  the  other,  may  be  the 
more  movable,  accordingly  as  the  united  action  of  many  different 
muscles  may  render  the  opposite  more  fixed." 

"  While  a  very  few  muscles  are  destitute  of  tendons,  such  as  the 
iat.ss.mus  coll.,  an  equally  small  number  are  not  inserted  into 
Bones,  but  into  soft  solids,  as  into  the  lips,  palate,  tongue, 
Pharynx,  nose,  eye,  ears,  genitals.  These  approach  the  hard  part 
uunng  contraction. 

"A  property  common  to  all  muscles  is  to  become  shorter,  more 
'g'd,  and  generally  unequal,  and,  as  it  were,  angular,  during 

ntraction,"   gaining  in  thickness  what  they  lose  in  length. 

■  liedemann  argues  that,  in  contracting,  a  muscle  acquires 
8  eater  density,  because  it  will  support  or  raise  a  weight  which 
would  tear  it  after  death.    This,  however,  shows  only  the  more 

k  "  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  Sc.  de  Paris.  1720." 
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perfect  composition  of  the  part  during  life  than  after  death.  A 
muscle,  however,  may  act,  without  shortening  or  growing  thicker. 
If  we  hold,  or  act  upon,  a  resisting  body  without  moving  it,  the 
muscle,  though  in  action,  does  not  shorten.  Again,  a  muscle 
may  be  made  to  shorten  without  contraction.  We  can  bend 
the  extremities  of  a  person  asleep,  and  thus  his  flexors  be  pas- 
sively shortened. 

«  To  attempt,  with  J.andD.  Bernouilli  and  other  mathematical 
physicians,  to  reduce  the  shortening  of  muscles  to  a  general 
admeasurement,  is  rendered  impossible,  by  the  great  difference, 
among  other  causes,  between  the  hollow  and  solid  muscles  in 
this  respect,  and  between  the  solid  muscles  themselves,  v.  c. 
between  straight  muscles  (such  as  the  intercostals)  and  sphmc- 

II 

tors. 

Some  have  peculiar  actions,  dependent  upon  figure,  situation, 
&c,  "and,  consequently,  varying  so  much  as  to  be  referable  to  no 

general  laws.  , 

«  To  cite  one  instance  out  of  many,  that  action  of  certain 
muscles  is  peculiar  and  anomalous  which  seldom  occurs  alone, 
but  nearly  always  subsequently  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  the 
action  of  some  of  a  different  order.  Such  is  that  of  the  km, 
bricales,  when,  during  rapid  motions  of  the  fingers,  they  follow 
the  action  of  other  muscles  of  the  metacarpus  and  fore-arm;  and 
of  the  lateral  recti  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  adducens  of  either 
of  which  seldom  acts  unless  simultaneously  with  the  abducens  ot 

the  other  eye.  . 

"And,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  action  of  the  flexors  is 
generally  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  their  antagonists- the 
extensors,  that,  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  the  arms,  fingers,  &c. 
are  a  little  bent,  this  docs  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  the  contraction  of  the  flexors,  as  upon  the  voluntary  relaxation 
of  the  extensors  for  our  own  relief. 

"Every  muscle  has,  moreover,  a  peculiar  mechanism^  adapted 
to  the  individual  motions  for  which  it  is  intended. 

«  Besides  the  determinate  figure  of  each,  many  other  kinds  ot 
assistance  are  afforded  to  their  peculiar  motions   v.  c.bj*»- 
ours,  mucosa,  chiefly  found  among  the  muscles  of  the 
the  annular  ligaments  by  which  some  are  surrounded;  the  fat 

'  «  P.  J.  Barthez,  NouveUe  Mcclwniguc  des  Mouvemcm  de  V Homme  el  da 
Animaux.    Carcass.  1798.  4to." 
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which  most  are  imbedded;  the  lymphatic  vapour  around  each; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  conformation  of  the  skeleton,  chiefly  in 
regard  to  apophyses,  condyles,  and  articulations;  nay,  even 
whole  bones,  v.  c.  the  patella,  the  pisiform  of  the  carpus,  and  the 
sesamoid  bones  are  destined  solely  to  facilitate  the  actions  of 
certain  muscles. 

« In  this  mode  is  compensated,  or,  at  least,  diminished,  that 
inevitable  loss  of  power  which  necessarily  takes  place  from  the 
conformation  and.  stature  of  the  whole  system,  as,  from  the  acute 
angle  at  which  some  muscles  are  inserted,  or  the  proximity  of 
their  insertion  to  the  centre  of  motion,  much  of  that  power  is  lost 
which  would  have  existed,  if  their  insertion  had  been  more  remote 
or  at  a  more  obtuse  angle." 

«  The  human  body,  possessing  about  450  voluntary  muscles  or 
upwards,  according  to  sexual  or  individual  variety,  is  thus  fur- 
nished with  a  double  advantage,  — with  an  extreme  agility  of 
motion  in  particular  parts  and  throughout  the  whole,  and  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  strength  and  endurance  of  labour.  Both 
these  are  accomplished  partly  by  the  perfection  of  the  muscles 
that,  hke  the  perfection  of  the  bones,  takes  place  at  manhood- 
and  partly  by  habit  and  practice,  the  power  of  the  former  of 
which  ,n  affording  strength  and  agility  to  the  muscles  is  demon- 
strated  in  rope-dancers,  leapers,  runners,  wrestlers,  porters,  sa- 
vages, and  the  examples  of  ancient  nations."" 

When  a  muscle  has  ended  its  contraction,  antagonising  muscles 
the  elasticty  or  gravity  of  parts,  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  contents 
pushed  forwards  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  canal,  &c.  &c 
are  enabled,  through  its  diminished  resistance,  to  elongate  it.  The 

WheT^0"'  ^"T*  °f  kS  contraction  be  supposed  to 

lengthen  a  muscle.    For  if,  while  under  the  exertion  oh  force 

Tjell  "  °f  a  giV6n  l6nSth' this  <™not  remain  the 

ion  o   >  Ce  18  n°  l0nger  6Xerted-    But       S^t  elong- 

ation of  it  accomplished  by  antagonising  powers.  When  the 
'eart  has  contracted,  its  relaxation  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be 

• ft*" Jo"?!6!  °/  H  a"imals  M  1  have  dissccted'  tI,e  mo,e  is  ««PPHed  with 

•a ^ShTS    t apparatU3  °f  sesamoid  bones;  its  anter!or  *«]™ted  *« 

'-acVii,  :gi;:i? many  of  thcse  boncs)  wwch  sreat,y  faciiitate  the 

l  "  Gilb.  Blane,  On  Muscular  Motion,  p.  51." 
P.  407.-         trCatCd  °"  this  P°int  at  larSe>  !"  lhe  We.  BibVotk.  vol.  ii. 
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attended  with  an  active  enlargement  of  the  organ  forcing  it 
energetically  against  the  hand  if  placed  upon  it. 

We  will  now  consider  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ultimate 
muscular  fibre.  Mr.  Hare  affirms  that,  in  the  field  of  a  moderately 
powerful  microscope,  a  muscular  fibre  evidently  appears  made  up 
of  numerous  minute  tubes,  each  exhibiting  longitudinal  striae  with 
transverse  bands ;  the  average  diameter  of  each  of  these  ultimate 
fibres  or  tubes  being  T^  of  an  inch.P  Under  contraction,  the  por- 
tions between  the  transverse  bands  draw  the  latter  nearer  together, 
and,  swelling  out,  seem  girted  by  them,  so  that  the  whole  fibre  some- 
what resembles  a  string  of  eggs.  This  appearance,  Mr.  Hare  sup- 
poses, led  Dr.  Croon  to  adopt  the  idea  that  the  ultimate  fibre  of 
muscle  was  constituted  by  a  chain  of  bladders  filled  with  fluid. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Bauer  thinks  he  discovers  muscular  fibres  to  be  chains 
of  globules  <i,  and  Prevost  and  Dumas  declare  the  same  from  their 
microscopic  observations.1'    The  muscular  tubes  are  represented 
by  Mr.  Hare  as  filled  with  a  matter  which  causes  them  to  appear 
solid  till  it  is  liquefied  by  heat :  Mascagni  describes  the  muscular 
fibre  as  a  small  cylinder,  filled  with  glutinous  matter.5  Fon- 
tana  asserts  that  the  primitive  muscular  fibre  is  marked  by  con- 
tinual minute  crispations  and  nodosities,  and  that  it  pursues  a 
straight  course,  but  is  solid  like  the  tendinous.    Meckel,  Rudolphi, 
and  Tiedemann  believe  the  primitive  muscular  fibre  solid.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  found  it  not  to  consist  of  globules,  and  to  be  marked 
by  transverse  lines,  which  he  thinks  distinguish  muscular  from  all 
other  fibres.    Raspail,  like  Mr.  Hare,  corroborates  the  assertion 
of  Mascagni.    He  declares  that  every  muscle,  like  the  adipose 
texture  and  vegetable  organs  in  general,  consists  of  cells  inclosed 
within  each  other  in  an  indefinite  series ;  but  that,  whereas  their  cells 
approach  to  a  spherical  form,  those  of  muscle  are  cylindrical.  The 
ultimate  cylinders  are  closely  applied  to  each  other  in  very  loose 
spirals  round  an  imaginary  axis  ;  and  each  is  full  of  a  substance  not 
completely  miscible  with  water;  and  here  and  there  globules  ap- 
pear irregularly,  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface.  In  the  bullock, 

p  Thomas  Hare,  A  View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Disorders  of  the 

Stomach,  &c.  p.  28.  sq.  1821.  .  . 

0  Phil.  Trans.  1818.  J.  F.  Meckel,  by  microscopical  observations,  fane ■  ■ 
the  muscular  no  less  than  the  nervous  fibre,  and  the  substance  of  the  liver,  ban  . . 
spleen,  &c,  to  be  globular. 

1  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  xviii.  1  Prodrome  p.  97- 
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each  cylinder  is  -002  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  slightly  crimson.' 
A  bundle  of  cylinders  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane;  and  such 
masses  are  enveloped  in  another  membrane  ;  these  larger  masses 
in  others ;  till  all  have  one  general  outer  covering,  which  is  usually 
white  and  hard  towards  its  extremities,  and  terminates  in  a  white 
shining  chord  called  tendon  and  inserted  into  periosteum."  The 
fibres  of  tendon  are  said  to  be  really  solid,  of  infinitely  smaller 
diameter,  and  disposed  in  a  reticulated  manner.    Even  cellular 
membrane  is  said  to  consist  of  reticulated  tubular  fibres,  -1  0f 
an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  average,  and  exhibiting  transvers^con- 
tractions,*    Fontana,  by  means  of  glasses  of  moderate  powers 
found  tendon  to  be  composed  of  bands,  which  again  are  com- 
posed of  solid  spiral  cylinders,  of  uniform  size,  and  pursuing  a 
tortuous  course.y 

M.M.  Prevost  and  Dumas  assert  that  the  muscular  fibres,  straight 
ffhde  at  rest,  approximate  each  other  at  intervals,  under  con 
traction,  so  as  to  acquire  a  zigzag  course  (  WW)  and  shorten 
the  distance  of  their  two  extreme  points' ;  and  thus  Dr.  Hales  re 
marked  that,  when  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  frog  contracted 
"  the  scene  instantly  changed  from  parallel  fibres  to  series  of  rhom' 
boidal  p.nnulse,  which  immediately  disappear  as  soon  as  the  muscle 
ceases  to  act." a    They  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  durin-  con- 
traction no  increase  of  volume  is  acquired     If  muscles,  while  the 
fibres  are  straight,  are  stretched  still  more,  as  continually  hap- 
pens  m  the  muscular  coats  of  cavities,  the  subsequent  shrinking 

the  original  dimensions  is  unattended  by  the  zigzag  appeal 
nee.  Nervous  filaments,  they  also  assert,  go  perpendiculSy^o 
he  muS    lar  fibre  at  the  very  points  where  the  angles  are  formed 

unite  with  7^  C0TT°n'        Jet  n0t  t0  terminate  th™  or 
a  ZoZt  T8C; !       brCS'       f°  r6tUrn  t0  the  Same  nerve  °r 
hi        7  ?  nerVeS'    The  aPF°xi™tion  of  the  nerv- 

filaments  to  each  other  is  thought  to  draw  the  muscular 
hbres  into  angles,  and  thus  be  the  cause  of  muscular  con- 
Action.    But  Raspail  objects  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 

<ii^Jricti;!;;rte  ™scuiar,fiiament  •*»  *m»*A  *  of  *  u  i0 

. bu„  :  I11;;0"  forrr  fasc;culi-  *« *x> h***  form 

1  c    I  !;      1  m  1  t0  *  of  an  inch  in  diameter."    Dr.  Tiedemnnn 

*  J  418.  additional  notes  by  Drs.  Gully  and  Hunter  Lane.  **Tt 
^  Mouveau  Si/slime,  §  490.  sqq. 

Mr.  Hare,  1,  c.  p.  36.  v  c     ;     t>  • 

n,  tit        ,.  ,  Stir  les  Poisons,  t.  11.  p.  230.  so 

^  Magend.e  s  Journal  <le  Phytiologie,  t.  ffi.  -  HaLtt^.  59. 
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elastic  filaments  could  form  lines  so  sharply  angled ;  that  he  him- 
self could  not  distinguish  by  the  microscope  which  filament  be- 
longed to  nerve  and  which  to  muscle  ;  and  that,  if  MM.  Prevost 
and°Dumas  did  see  something  like  what  they  represent,  their  ex- 
periment was  worth  nothing,  because,  the  muscular  lamina  being  in 
contact  with  the  object-holder  in  many  points,  any  tremor  caused 
mechanically  or  by  galvanism  applied  to  the  nervous  fibre  would 
produce  sinuous  movements  which  afterwards  were  supposed 
more  or  less  regular  and  angular.    In  short,  he  truly  says  that 
the  only  rational  mode  of  observation  is  with  a  living  muscle  in  ac- 
tion ;  that  he  has  carefully  watched  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  feet  of  gasteropoda,  &c.  and  always  found  the  fibre  simply 
shorten,  its  diameter  increasing  at  the  time  and  small  swellings 
appearing  throughout  its  length.b 

Dr.  Wollaston  °  states  that  muscular  contraction  is  accompanied 
by  a  vibratory  sound  like  that  of  carriages  passing  rapidly  over 
a  pavement  at  a  distance ;  and  infers  that  it  is  not  continuous  but 
intermitting,  consisting  of  a  number  of  contractions  repeated  at 
extremely  short  intervals :  and  he  fancied  that  such  vibratory 
alternations  might  be  about  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  second.  He 
applied  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  the  ear,  pressing  the  end  of 
the  thumb  at  the  same  time  against  the  head.    As  soon  as  the 
thumb  is  bent  so  as  to  press  against  the  head,  the  noise  is  heard; 
and  I  find  it  far  louder  if  both  thumbs  are  used  at  once,  and  still 
louder  if  the  jaws  are  at  the  same  time  tightly  closed.    In  regard, 
however,  to  the  intermittence  of  muscular  action,  a  friend  informs 
me  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  cannot  intermit 
even  the  2000th  part  of  a  second,  because,  if  a  luminous  point  is 
moved  with  rapidity  perpendicularly,  and  the  eye  horizontally, 
the  luminous  line  is  not  a  zigzag,  as  it  would  be  were  there  inter- 
missions, but  perfectly  continuous/1 

The  muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  of  all  animals  m  which 
a  nervous  system  has  been  discovered,  contain  nerves ;  for  the 
will  operates  by  encephalo-spinal  nerves  on  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  the  stimulating  contents  of  involuntary  muscles  do  not  act, 
except  by  distension,  directly  upon  them,  but  upon  a  membrane 

»  1.  C.  §  494.  sqq.  1  1810,  p.  2.  sqq. 

d  Two  curious  cases  are  related  iu  Dr.  James  Johnson's  Med.-Clw.  fiMMt 
Oct.  1834,  of  the  action  of  muscles  occurring  with  a  cracking  noise  like  thai  o 
snapping  joints,  and  with  pain. 
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which  lines  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  the 

;  rry  caf : and  other  1101  w     ™  it 

upon  the  iris  but  upon  the  rotitta  o„a  *i     •  a  ° 
sudden  or  continued^  on  he  a 2n  of    H      7"  *  em0ti°nS' 
parts,  whether  Iar„e   like  the  h     f    J  voluntary  muscular 
canal,  or  minute  a&s  in  thl       ■  ***       *  the  ali™ntary 

cated  by  n  rves     Sole  v      ^  ^  he  COm™^ 

to  the  nerves  o;  an  T™0*™  that  a  stimulus  applied 
assert  the 7eVerSe     BuTa 7  *°  *"  Wdto  ft>  ^ers 

i"g  to  a  volunt v  mtf"      7  *        US  aPPHed  to  a  ne™e  belong- 

pricki  g  or  ,u  tinVth   fih7    M  ^  CXC''te  « 

b  ui  cutting  the  fibres  themselves  has  ceasprl 

contraction,  e  Stimulation  still  further  back  of  P    f  ^ 

chorda  spinalis  or  nhln      ♦         7  '      CGrtain  Parts  of  the 

Division  bf  t  e  nerv  s  g     '  ™  f  ?'  ^  haS  the  sa™ 
integration  compression,  dis- 

horn the  brain  to    "   ^  C°ndnUity  °f  infl"ence 

destroy  the  "pot r  eo  6™r:m  ^  ^  *  mUS^> 
muscle  is  nf  .  Tbe   contract  lity  of  the 

connected  w tl  it  ?  Ye,  "  t0  the  P°rti°n  °f  the  n-ve 

-traction  depends  upV^E?  *S  ^  P°W6r  °f 
P^ons,  applied  to  tlL  They  adduce  the  influence  of 

°"»cle  to  which  thl  neTS'-in  d6Str0ying  thG  irritabi%  of 
^PoJ^^S^f1^^  "-that,  eve'nif 
ivinS  animal,  th t    ,  of  rauscles  detached  from  a 

Montana  disc  ;edm  e!irnn°tafter7rdS  be  6Xcited'f  But 
in  conta  wi  ,^a  ohrn,0n  °f  the  nerve  that  has 
^"lusjsothat  i  Z* J •  )  -S  incaPacitated  from  conveying 
!,e  -uscle  I  ^  ™f  J  18  aPPlied  *  the  nerve  farther^ 
,lis  d'Scovery,  t lie  effect  li  U  l!  ^  ^  Mt  F°nta"a  raad* 
only'of  he  ^eu  of  tnT!  ^  t«  the  trans- 

0ul°>  like  the  effect  of  1  V  P1°1S°n  al°ng  the  nerve>  an<* 
le  "orves  upon  muScl  s  Z     T  °ther  im'tation  of 

'flu^ce  be  ween  til  7'       £  ^  ^  the  connection  and 

'^lispo  oned  bv!  i      Why"  disC°Vered  tbat.  if  an 

Po.soned  by  opium,  the  effects  pervade  the  system  much 

"*  ^  -  ^     Sd  Notx  nPT7tics' by  Dr- c- ' 
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lcind  is  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  act.on  of  the  heart  or  o 

r  rat:  £ss  ssk  " !xr— -* 

because  these  are  ciestimu  ong  , 

„0t  by  matters  on  the  -"J^"*  £    ^  thl„  tl,e  onter 

S  l;  'To  n  £  t  Icier  On  WM>  of  «*»  °f 
muscles  contract  unoer  u  contraction  is 

*  atS'yt  VS«oa  ana  recovered  for, 

„„„„,  b«.  also  bvondttlos  to  ™sc«to  «XI1L„v.  U..irpo««.^ 
power  lodged  »  A™.      1"'™"!  *  ~*      ,L  b„|„  „  .pto.l 
L»..f°l».  .,o,pa,bv  which  .1..,  &;„«,0««'! 

,,.«,,  opw»  w  ems    *"«  *w*  F"-'  ■"**• 

J,"  Led  ,  -  -hea  »  fj^~  -  - *** 

,«.i„..,  ■•  dog-  "o.  't°s',Bi.  il,„„sib„  or »,  p»«  i.  .h»> «-  >' 

*toVrh'''X".   "he    e"  inched." 

howled  strongly  when  confirmed  by  Di.  n 

»  Dr.  M^roSecundus,  and  Dr.  W.  son  1  h'"P  s00licr  if 

1  c     Still  Whytf  found  opium  to  poison  the  nhoU.  »jste  22,  23. 
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animal  is  poisoned  by  opium,  the  actions  of  the  involuntary  muscles 
of  the  heart  and  intestines  continue  after  the  voluntary  muscles 
have  ceased  to  contract  on  the  application  of  the  scalpel  h,  the 
power  continues  longer  in  the  muscles  of  the  young  than  of 
he  old;  of  the  well  fed  than  of  the  ill  fed;  in  4ni  t  a  Z 
co  d;  in  atmosphenc  a,r  and  oxygen  than  in  irrespirable  g  se 
and  strong  slHnuh    chemical  agents,  or  narcotic,  applifd  to 
«ther  muscles  or  their  nerves,  rapidly  annihilate  t  eir'p' owers I 
Repeated  st.muat.on  exhausts  a  muscle  more  slowly  if  its  nTves 
have  been  divided,  because,  while  the  nerves  are'in  conn  c  ion 
,t  »,  the  stimulus  affects  them  also  and  thus  Z  Z  Te 
-directly  as  well  as  directly.    If  the  power  of  cont  action  d 
pended  on  the  nerves,  the  division  of  the  nerves  bv  cu tZ 
t he ;  supply  of  power,  should  hasten  exhale   n  '  V  fblf 

muse,;0,-;?'68' and  yet  r,,ibit  ****  — £ . 

ha^fo  nTfhatlr  'f^  Bi- 

cna  tound   hat  they  separate  just  as  far  if  its  nerves  have  been 

A:;  n  tepn: 0: the  :ncephaion  °-  spind 

IZ^e  of  theT         °r  C°mPreSSed'  antagonist 

*  the  rectum  o    b  ,   ,        '  them'  °r  the 

diplegia 2  1         'Vs,  "°  ablG  t0'-etai»-    Thus  in 

P  g«a  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  half  draw  their  antagonists 

■  ■  *  f  galVa"iSm  t0  th6ir  "erVeS  15  ^  i-P-ative.    Dr.  C.  Henry, 

'   ^Dr.  Tiedemann,  I.  c.  ccecxlv. 

•  wLTilS°n  P,,i.'ip'  **  P- 

j-  -a  that  stimuli:;cr  zf  ru;  u;,-depecd?d  ai,ogtt"- *£ 

'Sl-  Motion,  of  Aninua.,  Edil 
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towards  them  :  in  perfect  paraplegia,  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum 
and  bladder  no  longer  retain  their  respective  contents.  Some 
persons  as  Cuvier,  and  since  him  Dr.  Tiedemann,  allow  excita- 
bility to  be  inherent  in  muscles,  but  contend  that  it  is  always  acted 
unon  through  the  medium  of  nerves.  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
assumption  that,  if  stimulus  can  be  applied  to  muscular  structure, 
directly,  the  presence  of  nerves  is  indispensable.  Distension  acts 
directly  on  the  muscular  fibres;  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
functions  of  muscles  are  excited  intermediately,  and  therefore 

thZtlZZ  tension  of  muscles  is  called  their  tone.  After 
the  retraction  of  the  two  portions  of  a  divided 
'm  contract  further  on  stimulation,  and  relax  again  to  the 
i  r  they  had  after  retraction.  If  overstretched,  as  by  a 
S  r  "oSier  caul,  muscles  lose  much  of  their  forced 
i      A  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  cause,  but  may  not 

SS^r^«  «*  some  time;  and  such  ?rning  is  sa; 

Z  V  evost  and  Dumas  not  to  be  accompanied  by  a  zigzag  di- 
rect on  of  their  fibres,  though  this  appears  in  them  as  soon  a 
farther  contraction  is  excited  by  galvanism.    If  a  muscle  not 
ve  stretched  is  divided  transversely  in  several  places  before  i  s 
!  fr  l  clased,  each  portion  necessarily  retracts  and  necessanly 

,  aTr  and  heavier.  When  this  is  done  with  fish,  it.s  called 
grows  harder  and  h  ^  ^  ^ 

cnmpmg,  and  th ret  ,         a  ^  ^  ^  tQ  fae  , 

^  he'  te  knocked  on  the  head  as  soon  as  caught,  that 

crimped,  they  are  impairment  of  their  nervous  , 

^  "ZZL  he  po  e  of  the  muscles,  which  would  other- 
^eCr:;:  struggles  of  the  poor  animal :  but,  if  the  co, 
tractility  of  muscle  depended  upon  nervous  energy,  it  si ho  d 
tract uity  crimpine.    This  retraction  on  transverse  oi- 

'imVa\Z  Xc  o^Z^e  or  very  soon  after  death,  because 
V1S1°V    "  ow  Xid  when  life  has  ceased.    The  latter  ngidUy 

^6  ^^^Z:^e"s,e  induces 
STOt  that,  like  the  coagulating 

ood  or  oFalbumen,  it  is  a  *e 

•  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  ed.  S.  p.  38. 
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If  a  muscle  has  been  much  distended,  it  does  not  contract 
readily  at  first.   Th.s  we  notice  in  the  case  of  the  urinary  bladder  • 
when  the  urine  has  been  retained  too  long  it  stops,  after  flowing 
for  a  short  time;  and  flows  again  when  the  bladder  has  a  little 
recovered  itself.    Leeuwenhoek  believed  that  over-distension  of 
the  heart  might  cause  sudden  death  :  and  he  probably  was  right  for 
sometimes  nothing  is  seen  in  cases  of  sudden  death  but  extreme 
distension  of  the  right  half  of  the  heart,  and  Professor  Coleman 
after  hanging  and  drowning  animals,  found  the  right  auricle  and 
ventncle  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  auricle  insusceptible  of  irri 
tation;  but,  on  opening  one  of  its  veins  and  allowing  blood  to 
escape,  the  application  of  stimulus  in  a  few  minutes  induced  con- 
traction  of  the  auncle.P    Pressure  upon  a  muscle  facilitates  its 
action.    Thus  the  over-distended  bladder,  and  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  contract  better  if  the  hand  is  placed  over  them;  and  a 
moderate  ligature  is  often  employed  by  those  who  are  about  to 
make  much  exertion  with  particular  muscles 

When  a  muscle  is  weakened  by  excessive  action,  a  peculiar 
unpleasant  sensation  is  experienced,  termed  fatigue.  Theweaker 

t^Tlt  the  S°0ner  ^  thl'S  86nSati0n  ^ntl 
weakness  at  the  commencement  of  disease  is  usually  attended 
by  hls  s  of  ^  when  d.sease  7  ended 

m  weakness  remains,  it  is  commonly  not  felt  till  exertion  is 
made    D«t  ess  of  mind  will  bring  on  this  sensation.    When  a 

'  becolTf 8  I'  mUCh  m°re  6XerciSed  than  us«al>  ^ey  at  first 
b  come  stiff  and  painful:  but  these  conditions  soon  cease,  no 
withstanding  equal  exercise  is  persevered  with. 

AH  muscles  increase  bv  use  •  m  tW  ;e  „  1 
of  his  lif-  ;„  ,       '  '  lf  a  man  has  sPent  much 

«  his  life  ln  some  mechanical  occupation  which  requires  thp 
c  -on  of  particular  muscles,  these  are  easily  distinguish^ 

any  other!   a  c  T™?         *■  h>'  m°re  than 

them  mo V  V     T      obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  urine  calls 

-  em  st;c ;  TaT  T the  inner  surface  of  this  °^an  °ft- 

*ro^  in  f?         3C  CaVlty-    The  heart  also  frequently 

Z  orZ  T ^  r,  °bStrUCti0n  t0  the  exit  of  its  bl0°d  But 

t  :; tolid  d   nu,scular  parts' wil1  srow  inordinaW 

nav  n    I  dispos.t.on.    In  the  heart  this  hypertronhv 

-y  produce  much  distress,  if  any  undue  excitement"  occTrs ; 

'  lecture,  on  the  Blood,  by  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.    London,  1819 
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whereas,  in  another  muscle,  the  overgrowth  may  he  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  In  different  persons,  different  muscles  may  be  better 
developed  and  stronger  than  others:  and  some  persons  have  their 
general  voluntary  muscular  system  remarkably  developed.  When 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  usually  a  disposition  to  employ  the  more 
powerful  parts  freely,  and  thus  exercise  farther  augments  them. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  some  men  have  performed  extraordin- 
ary feats  of  strength.  Milo  of  Crete,  after  killing  an  ox  with  his  fist, 
carried  it  through  the  stadium,-a  space  of  625  feet;  and,  when  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  his  master's  school  gave  way,  he 
saved  Pythagoras  and  the  scholars  from  destruction  by  supporting 
the  roof  himself  till  they  escaped.    The  Jews  had  their  Sampson  • 
and  at  our  shows  I  have  seen  a  man  support  a  table  with  many 
persons  upon  it  and  even  carry  it  some  little  distance  between  his 
teeth     Muscular  strength  appears  by  Dr.  Edwards's  experiments 
to  vary  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  and  to  be  much  affected  by 
diet.   By  means  of  the  dynamometer  he  found  it  increase  during 
the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  decrease  during  the  latter  ;  to  be  in- 
stantly increased  by  a  moderate  and  nutritious  meal,  except  in  the 
weak,  in  whom  the  immediate  effect  of  a  meal  was  depression  of 
the  strength.  Mere  water,  especially  warm,  and  sugar  and  water, 
also  instantly  diminished  the  strength.    Gelatine,  well  flavoured 
with  the  skin  and  odorous  parts  of  meat,  gave  the  greatest 

strength,  i  .  ,  , 

The  muscles  are  usually  divided  into  involuntary  and  vol un- 
tary  -  those  which  we  have  not  ordinarily  the  power  of  di- 
rectly  contracting,  and  those  which  we  have  ordinarily  the 
power  of  directly  contracting.    The  action  of  the  heart  and  all 
vessels,   canals,   and  cavities,  except   the  outward  opening  o. 
some,  is  involuntary:  that  of  most  other  muscles,  v o  u   a  • 
The  mind,  however,  though  not  its  will,  powerfully  affec  s  n 
voluntary  muscles.    Under  emotion,  the  action  of  the  heart  : -  J 
be  excited  or  depressed:  any  one  part  may  grow  turg.d  and 
or  shrink  and  grow  pale :  and  by  thinking,  voluntarily,  o  c 
stances  calculated  to  excite  such  emotions,  we  may  voluntary 
"direct  manner,  affect  the  action  of  ^Tg* 
and  even  without  thinking  of  circumstances  affecting  ou.sel  , 
but  by  only  dwelling  on  the  circumstances  of  other  £ 
reading.    Betterton  the  actor,  when  playing  Hamlet,  could 

'  Read  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  aud  Sciences  at  Paris,  Feb.  II.  1^5. 
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his  face  at  once  to  become  bloodless.'    Blumenbach  says  he  has 
seen  "some  persons  able,  at  any  time,  to  produce  a  Spasmodic 
horripilation  of  the  skin,  by  representing  some  unpleasant  object 
to  their  imagination.   Others  have  had  the  power  of  exciting  local 
sweat  in  the  hands,  &c."  *    Strong  feelings  and  a  strong  power  of 
attention  may  render  many  involuntary  parts  thus  indirectly 
voluntary.t    Whether  strong  attention  explains  the  power  which 
some  possess  over  the  iris,  I  do  not  know."    The  distribution  of 
its  nerves  is  sometimes  unusual,  and  this  may  render  it  directly 
voluntary.    Blumenbach  says  he  once  found  «  the  action  of  the 
stomach  distinctly  voluntary  in  a  ruminating  man."    Unusual  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  may  occur  any  where  just  as  of  arteries:  and 
.f  a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion  should  run  to  a  muscle  intended 
to  be  involuntary,  this  would  become  voluntary.* 

'  Penny  Cyclopedia. 

'  "  See,  for  instance,  T.  Bartholin,  Act.  Hafniens.    1676.  vol.  iv.  p.  191  » 
"  See  the  Rapport  des  Commissures  charges  par  le  Roi  de  VExame'n  du 
MagnHwne  Animal,  written  by  J.  Sylv.  Bailly,  a  man  worth    of  a  bet[er 
fate.    Pans,  1784.  4to.  p.  16." 

"  E,lingeri  informs  us  that  Mascagni  found  the  iris  voluntary  in  Fontana 
Dissertatio    naugura/is,  P.  ii.  §.  xxi. 

*  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  307.  sq„  relates  the 
following  case,  which  is  often  adduced  as  an  instance  of  voluntary  power  over 
the  heart.  If  it  was,  this  power  had  not  always  existed,  nor  could  it  be  exerted 
at  once  as  over  voluntary  muscles:  and  probably  the  mental  influence  was 
indirect. 

"  Colonel  Townshend,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  of  Treat 
honour  and  integrity,  had  for  many  years  been  afflicted  with  a  nephritic  com 
plaint,  attended  with  constant  vomitings,  which  had  made  his  life  painful  and 
miserable.    During  the  whole  time  of  his  illness  he  had  observed  the  strictest 
reg,men    iv.ng  on  the  softest  vegetables  and  lightest  animal  foods,  drinkin* 
asses  milk  daily,  even  in  the  camp;  and  for  common  drink  Bristol  water 
which,  the  summer  before  his  death,  he  had  drunk  on  the  spot.    But  his  illness 
■ncreasing  and  his  strength  decaying,  he  came  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter 
'"autunrn,  and  lay  at  the  Bell  Inn.    Dr.  Baynard  and  I  were  called  to  him' 
and  attended  him  twice  a  day  for  about  the  space  of  a  week,  but  his  vomiting 
continuing  still  incessant  and  obstinate  against  all  remedies,  we  despaired  of  his 
recovery     While  he  was  in  this  condition,  he  sent  for  us  early  one  mornin- 

ZT*.°1  Mr  Sk'ine  hiS  *P«****S  -  ™  ^nses  clear 

no IBM  mind cn\m;  his  nurse  and  several  servants  were  about  Mm.    He  had 

2t  11  :;1  sett,d<l, his  am-irs- He  r us  m  *nd  sc,,t  {oi  *  *  K 

W  account  of  an  odd  sensat.on  ho  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt  in 

rid :  ;ch  t  that  composing  h!mse,f>  **  c°uki  d!e  «p«  wi 

P  CaSed'  &nd       ^  a"  ^  .omtfto*,  he  could  come  to  life  Sgj,  fi 

V.  K  4 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  voluntary  muscle  that  may  not 
act  involuntarily.    If  the  motive  to  contract  a  muscle  is  very 


seems  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he  had  sent  for  us.    We  heard  this  with 
surprise  ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  now  common  principles, 
we  could  hardly  believe  the  fact  as  he  related  it,  much  less  give  any  account  of 
it,  unless  he  should  please  to  make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we  were 
unwilling  he  should  do,  lest  in  his  weak  condition  lie  might  carry  it  too  far. 
He  continued  to  talk  very  distinctly  and  sensibly  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
about  this  (to  him)  surprising  sensation,  and  insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the 
trial  made,  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  comply.    We  all  three  felt  his  pulse 
first :  it  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual 
beating.    He  composed  himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  some 
time;  while  I  held  his  right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  looking-glass  to  his  mouth.    I  found  his  pulse  sink 
gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel  any  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch. 
Dr.  Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion  of  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the 
least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth  ;  then  each  of  us 
by  turns  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but  could  not  by  the  nicest 
scrutiny  discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him.    We  reasoned  a  long  time 
about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  as  we  could,  and  all  of  us  judging  it  inexpli- 
cable and  unaccountable  ;  and  finding  he  still  continued  in  that  condition,  we 
began  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last 
were  satisfied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to  leave  him.  This 
continued  about  half  an  hour,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  autumn.  As 
we  were  going  away,  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body,  and  upon 
examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning: 
he  began  to  breathe  gently,  and  speak  softly  :  we  were  all  astonished  to  the  last 
degree  at  this  unexpected  change,  and  after  some  further  conversation  with  him 
and  among  ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  this 
fact,  but  confounded  and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme  that 
might  account  for  it.    He  afterwards  called  for  his  attorney,  added  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  settled  legacies  on  his  servants,  received  the  sacrament,  and  calmly  and 
composedly  expired  about  five  or  six  o'clock  that  evening.    Next  day  he  was 
opened  (as  he  had  ordered)  :  his  body  was  the  soundest  and  best  made  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  his  lungs  were  fair,  large,  and  sound ;  his  heart  big  and  strong,  and 
his  intestines  sweet  and  clean ;  his  stomach  was  of  a  due  proportion,  the  coats 
sound  and  thick,  and  the  villous  membrane  quite  entire.    But  when  we  came  to 
examine  the  kidneys,  thougli  the  left  was  perfectly  sound  and  of  a  just  size,  the 
right  was  about  four  times  as  big,  distended  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  yielding 
as  if  full  of  pap  ;  he  having  often  passed  a  wheyish  liquor  after  his  urine,  during 
his  illness.     Upon  opening  this  kidney,  we  found  it  quite  full  of  a  white  chalky 
matter,  like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  all  the  fleshy  substance  dissolved  and  worn 
away,  by  what  I  called  a  nephritic  cancer.    This  had  been  the  source  of  a  ^ 
misery ;  and  the  symptomatic  vomitings  from  the  irritation  on  the  consen  ie  ^ 
nerves,  had  quite  starved  and  worn  him  down.    I  have  narrated  the  facts,  as 
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strong,  we  may  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  willing  its  contraction  • 

just  as  a  very  strong  motive  may  involuntarily  Wl  us  to  will 
any  mental  operation.    If  you  cause  strong     m  Qr 

person,  he  will  be  compelled,  whatever  restraint  he  may  at- 
tempt upon  himself,  to  cry  out  or  laugh,  and  to  make  an  effort 
remove  xt  by  motmn  of  some  part.  We  are  instinctively  and 
almo  t  unconsciously  led  to  will  suitable  motions,  and  if  as 
usually  IS  the  case,  we  have  no  motive  not  to  yield  to  the  in 
cI.nat.on  the  motion  takes  place  almost  without  the  appearance 
of  our  will.  It  is  thus  that  we  breathe  and  wink  all  day  The 
respira  or  les  d  ^  ^  y  ^  £e 

m  the  body,  for  we  d.rectly  contract  themx:  we  feel  an  unZl 
sensation  m  the  chest  from  the  r^^C^^ 

blood  and  we  inspire  to.  remove  it;  the  uneasiness  bein"  re 
moved,  our  effort  ceases  ■  ueing  le- 

•  °  ?  '  expiration  spontaneously  ensues 
The  necessity  for  sighing  after  reading  or  listen™  aftem.v.T' 
anses  from  our  haying  forgotten  ,„  bregathe  f„  "  !f    fh  vS 

ZrZft        f  brea'h  "M'  °"  attemion  ^  s  so 
cup.ed*    and  the  general  coughing  and  sneezing  in  cI,ur„n  t 

circumstances  I  will  warrant."  J        trUth  °f  the  materi^ 

«mTa  "  Sa,d  t0haVeP«  .da.il.rc™:  but  I  hare  not  been  able 

i.l  S^f opinlon  of  HalIcr> and    ™™™  by  hi»,  &       ,  a. 

Dr.  Darwin,  Zoonomia,  vol.  i. 
Wvot'r'5  0bSerVati0"S  °n  Apathy  in  the  ^.  ^ 

and  i :;; , :  t  z:  °f  the, A,ps  betweefa  st- b— 

he  storm,-  th3t  a  1  a t  lrln     7       ^  in^^Uy  closed  again* 

>pp<»e  t„;  biit  b;  x:-nro7at:,n  wt  f;uit,,ess' and' if  ^ 2 

^anddL.    K^^t^^^  ^ 
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First   as   to   the   continuance  of  respiration  during  Bleep. 
If  vou  irritate  any  part  of  a  person  asleep,  an  effort  of  some 
kind   is   made  to  withdraw  from  the  source  of  uneasiness, 
and  people   turn   in  their   sleep  when  uncomfortable;  fowls 
'perch   on  one  leg,   voluntarily  contracting   their   claws  be- 
fore they  go  to  sleep,  and  remain  thus  supported  till  they 
awake,  though  the  bent  condition  of  the  claw  is  much  pre- 
served by  mere  mechanism.    But  men  will  sleep  standing :  som- 
nambulists unconsciously  perform  astonishing   muscular  move- 
ments •    and,  while   awake,  we  continue  winkmg,  coughing, 
and  often  continue  walking,  or  performing  other  voluntary  ac- 
tions while  our  minds  are  totally  absorbed  in  reflecting  and  give 
no  perceptible  attention  to  our  corporeal  movements,  a  person 
;  ,lP;  y  even  a  rapid  piece  of  music,  familiar  to  him,  while 
Th  nWng'and  perhaps  talking  of  something  else,  and    orget ting 
at  he  is  at  the  instrument,  though  originally  each  of  the 
infinite  number  of  volitions  requisite  to  the  performance  may  have 
been  slow  and  laborious  ■ :  nay,  a  person  may  fall  asleep  after 
begLing  a  very  habitual  set  of  actions,  and  continue  them, 
c  D,  Whytt  confounded  mind  and  life,  and,  believing  that  they  were £ 

mate.  1"51.  sect.  xi.  uuj.    j         >  ™„c(.iniisness     "  Many  of  the 

he  showS  that  volition  may  be  ^^^f^^u.'  of  the 

^ZlTSJtZ^c^  Thus,  while  in  walfcmg,  we  *«* 

Kg  -  of  the  ^^^°rt^^--l^ZX<  « 

account  of  our  ignorance  of  these  ththgs  seem,  to  b         •  ^ 

only  acquire   through    a  ^  fa «y  is  increase 
greater  ease  than  at  first,  but  also  xu  I  „as  in  them.    Thus  a 

become  less  sensible  of  any  share  solicitous  about 

young  player  upon  the  harpsichord   or  •  J     ie  proficic„ts  or  masters 

every  motion  of  his  fingers,  or  every  step  ^  desterously,  but 

in  tnese  arts,  perform  the  very  same  mot.ons  no    on    "  o  ...  } 

almost  without  any  reflection  or  attent.on  to  what  th y  «  *o      I p/ 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  chapter  on  attention  (Heme nU  J  I 

lhe  Human  Mind.  1792.  ch.  il)  well  deserves  perusal,  though  , 

one  years  after  Dr.  Whytfs  Essay. 
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as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  poor  little  children,  who,  when 
dead  asleep,  were  observed  still  to  move  their  fingers  as  if  at 


In  the  case  of  some  operat.ons  which  are  very  familiar  to  us,  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  attend  to  or  to  recollect,  the  acts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were 
preceded ;  and  accordmgly,  some  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  cafled  in 
quesuon  the  ex.stence  of  such  volitions,  and  have  represented  ou  h  tal 
actions  as  ..voluntary  and  mechanical.  But  surely  the  circumstance  of  our 
ha  ,hty  to  recoilect  our  volitions,  does  not  authorise  us  to  dispute  their  po2 
bihty;  anymore  than  our  inability  to  attend  to  the  process  fh  T 
estimating  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eye,  author^ ~  ' '  * 

g ^  habitual  actions  by  a  contrary 

that  th,s  contrary  volition  does  not  remain  with  us  steadily  durin.  ThTwho,e 
perauon;  but  is  merdy  a  general  intention  or  region   ^2%  L^el 
from  the  mmd,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  presents  itself;  with  which  the  ^  .  1 
tram  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  associated.  6  habUUal 

can  well  be  reouired /for  surely,  i^J^^Sff^. 

mytnends,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothesis  falk  „„  ,u  \ 
attempt  to  exDlain  thom   1,        •       ,       .         "yPowesis  talis  on  those  who 

doctrine  which  if fct"2  nZTP-S*  ***      VUekmiad  °r  aMati^  * 

analogous  in  our  constitution."  °  fi"d  thlnS 

»Z  TZSSgSZ  f  T  Phil0S°PhiCal  t0  ^  **  those  actions 

-the  able  to  recollect  v^  y  S  SSTSS"  "  J*  Pr3Ct,'Ce'  ^  ^ 
°n  the  harpsichord   r  *«„    .    7  ,      ,  US>      the  CnSe  of  a  Performer 

motion  of  ev  r   fi         T, "u"        there  ''S      aCt  °f  the        P*****8  every 

P'oyed  in  carrvin,        g  *        "S  ^  ***  °f  Ws  P^rm^ce,  be  em- 

««.  the  „ Z     5  °n  ;  Sep8rate  trai"  °f  For,  it  must  be  r  markTd 

•nents  „f  hi  finders     nr  H         "  TT"  ^  °f  h''S  Wi"  in  Vilrious 

«■ ^  is  uni,r^r  u,rar  utr  ir  rate  of  his 

JJj-  must  be  made  :  the  one"^  ^S^TTST  ^~ 
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work  after  the  machinery  had  all  stopped,  (supra,  p.  460.)  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  if  we  consider  the  counterpart  in 
regard  to  sensation.  For  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  have 
sensations  and  not  be  aware  of  them,  is  shown  by  persons  falling 
asleep  at  church  and  remaining  so  during  the  sermon,  but  awaking 
as  soon  as  the  preacher's  voice  is  silent.  The  effect  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  stimulus  shows  that  the  stimulus  was  all  along  felt.— 
These  facts  are  true  of  all  voluntary  muscles :  and  so  likewise 
are  those  of  the  facility  of  action  where  there  is  no  habit  but  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  will  certain  motions.  In  one  sense  all 
voluntary  motions  are  instinctive  :  that  is  as  far  as  men  and 
brutes  know  nothing  of  their  muscles,  and  do  not  determine  upon 
contraction  of  these  fibres  or.  those,  or  of  this  combinat.on 
of  muscles  or  that,  or  upon  the  amount  of  contraction  in  each  re- 
spective muscle,  but  upon  such  a  movement  as  they  choose  ol  a 


momentary  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory.  _  The  other  is,  that  when 
the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our 
hands  •   and  is  carried  on  by  some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  as 'ignorant,  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion 
of  the  intestines.    The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  should  maintain,  that,  although  a  body  projected  with  a 
moderate  velocity,  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  m  moving 
from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  this  happen 
when  the  body  moves  so  quickly  as  to  become  invisible  to  the  eye.    The  former 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  -nst.tut.on. 
Of  some  of  these,  I  have  already  taken  notice  ;  and  rt  would  be  easy  t  add* 
the  number.  -  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a 
IgleTlance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.    He  can  tell  the  sum,  «  h 
uneting  certainty  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to  recollect  any  one  o 
Te  nures  of  which  that  sum  is  composed;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  ead 
of  tnLe  figures  has  passed  through  his  mind,  or  supposes,  that  when  the  rapnh  X 
of  The  process  becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps  of 
it  he  obtains  the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration." 

'  T  ie  rapidity  of  the  volitions  can  afford  no  objection.    «  A  person  r ay £ » 
the  harp,  dancing,  and  singing,  at  the  same  time exercises  about 
muscles  at  once.  (G.  Ent,  AnmMv.  in  Thrustom  ,  P-  1»> »  J 

i„g,  fifteen  hundred  letters  may  be  distinctly  pronounced   n  a  m  nut 
requiring  a  separate  volition.    The  rapidity  of  thought*  ^ ^ 
ply,  like  minuteness,  is  only  relative  to  what  we  commonly  witne- 
mal  millions  of  times  smaller  than  the  minutest  known  m.cro.op  c  ^ 
might  have  as  great  a  complexity  of  parts  as  ourselves ;  movement 
millions  of  times  swifter  than  any  thing  we  ever  observed. 
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moveable  part.    In  another  sense  all  voluntary  motions  are  in- 
stinctive, because,  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  wishes,  of  a  cer- 
tain strength,  we  perform  certain  motions  :  a  person  who  dances' 
dances  because  his  wish  is  at  a  certain  height ;  a  man  who  makes 
a  machine,  cuts  and  arranges  its  parts  through  the  same  cause. 
But  some  sensations,  some  states,  cause  us  and  brutes  to 
will  certain  motions  without  habit  or  experience ;  and  yet  the 
occurrence  of  will  is  just  as  clear.    The  teat  in  the  young 
animal's  mouth  causes  it  directly  it  is  born  to  will  suction.  The 
only  difference  in  this  case  is  one  of  time :  the  particular  sens- 
ation or  state  is,  without  habit  or  circuitous  circumstances  at 
once  followed  by  the  action.    To  depress  the  head,  when  passing 
on  the  top  of  a  coach  under  a  low  arch,  is  just  as  instinctive: 
and  the  action  of  any  muscle  may  be  so  willed,  or  any  com- 
bination of  muscles. 

Secondly  as  to  our  being  forced  to  inspire.    If  you  cause 
strong  pain  or  titillation  in  a  person,  he  will  be  compelled,  what- 
ever restraint  he  may  attempt  upon  himself,  to  cry  out  or  laugh, 
and  to  make  an  effort  to  remove  it  by  motion  of  some  part' 
quite  as  forcibly  as  he  is  compelled  to  remove  the  uneasiness 
m  the  chest  by  inspiration;   and  while  history  records  innu- 
merahle  examples  of  persons,  whether  Christians  or  heathens,  so 
resolute  as  to  remain  motionless  and  silent,  by  the  force  of  their 
faith  or  innocence  or  their  contempt  for  their  persecutors  in 
the  midst  of  fire  till  they  were  consumed,  and  we  ourselves 
know  the  resolution  of  Hindoo  widows  every  day  to  perish  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  we  read  of  suicides  so  deter, 
rained  as  to  have  accomplished  their  purpose  by  merely  holding 
their  breath,  when  deprived  of  access  to-  instruments  of  de- 
struction^   Thus,  though  some  have  regarded  the  muscles  of 

d  See  Lord  Bacon,  De  Augmenlis  Scientiarum,  1.  iv.  cap.  I.  Among  other  in- 
•  tances  of  resolution  he  mentions  that,  in  his  day,  a  murderer  of  Burgundy, 

«">en  beaten  wnh  iron  rods  and  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  did  not  utter  a 
groan,  and,  seeing  something  break  and  fall  accidentally  on  the  head  of  a  by- 

Oder,  the  rascal  laughed  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  while  being  burnt 
enough  he  had  just  before  cried  at  having  his  curly  hair  cut  off." 

"  Servus  barbarus,  cum  vehementi  ird  concitatus,  mortem  sibi  consciscere 

crevsset,  prostratus  humi,  respirationeque  cohibitd,  longo  tempore  immobilis 
,  postea  verb  paululum  volutatus,  hoc  pacto  mortuus  est."  (Galen,  De  Nat 
Muse.  Ub.  H.  c.  6.) 

A  robber  named  Coma,  when  taken  before  the  consul  Rupilius,  is  said  by 
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respiration  as  of  a  mixed  character,  as  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  they  appear  to  me  as  voluntary  as  any  voluntary 
muscles  ;  but  equally,  though  not  more,  liable  to  become  in- 
voluntary. The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  all  allow  to  be  a  volun- 
tary muscle  ;  yet,  if  a  person  suddenly  moves  his  finger  towards 
one  of  our  eyes,  even  without  touching  it,  we  wink  involun- 
tarily. Nay,  without,  such  motives,  some  voluntary  muscles  are  in 
certain  circumstances  involuntary.  We  move  our  ring  finger  at 
pleasure:  yet  if  we  bend  our  little  finger,  few  can  refrain  from 
bending  the  ring  finger.  We  experience  great  difficulty  "  in 
attempting  to  move  the  hand  and  foot  of  the  same  side  in 
different  directions,  and  in  all  those  motions  which,  although 
voluntarv  and  perfectly  easy  if  produced  separately,  are  found 
very  difficult  if  attempted  together."  *  Again,  «  few  voluntary 
motions  may  not  be  rendered  involuntary  by  the  force  of  habit, 
whose  influence  upon  the  mind  is  immense."  Every  action  of  the 
system,  mental  or  corporeal,  takes  place  more  readily  in  pro- 
portion to  its  repetition;  and  therefore  certain  actions  of  volun- 
tary muscles  may  at  length  occur  not  only  with  an  almost  im- 
perceptible exciting  cause,  but  in  doing  an  action  we  may  from 
habit  be  unable  to  perform  it  except  in  one  way,  and  actions  at 


Valerius  Maximus  to  have  so  destroyed  himself.    «  Let  others,   says  the 
tori.,,  «  sharpen  the  sword,  mix  the  poison,  take  the  rope,  look  for  prec.pices  - 
«  nihil  horum  Coma,  sed  intra  pectus  inclusa anima,  finem  sui  repent.    (L.h.  it. 

cap.  xii.  externa.  1-)  .   f  ..„„, 

Few  can  have  so  much  determination  ;  and,  indeed,  success  can  rarely  fo  Ho  v 
this  attempt  at  suicide,  because,  as  soon  as  the  brain  begins  to  suffer  t  e  effort 
must  decline,  and  the  effects  cease.  Still,  from  general  or  parttal  e 
vessels  of  the  head,  such  congestion  may  readily  occur  as  may  occasion  rupture 
and  suicide  of  this  kind  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible.  I  have  knov,  n 
sinuses  rupture  under  strong  muscular  exertions.  * 
Dr  Georget  mentions  that  a  M.  Bourdon  made  some  expedients  upon  m- 
J,  fl  which  it  appeared  that  a  person  may  commit  tins  land  of  su.c.de. 
( Be  la  Physiologic  da  Systhne  Nerveux,        1. 1.  p.  387.) 

(  It  is  said  that  suicide  has  frequently  been  commuted  by  turn.ng  the  ton  . 
ba  k,  and  thus  excluding  the  air  from  the  larynx  In 
the  Rev.  R.  Walsh  says  that  .he  poor  wretched  slaves  often ^  ^ 
thus.   «  A  friend  of  mine,"  he  adds,  «  was  pas.ng  when     ^  - 
and  flowed;  after  a  few  lashes  he  hung  Ins  head,  appeanng  .ft  ess >™« 
I,  dSn,  was  actual.y  dead ;  his  tongue  was  found  wedged  »  £ 
t  u  Con.ult  Window,  MM.  *  fMad,  dm  Samce,  do  Pan.  /»» 
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voluntary  muscles  in  which  we  have  indulged  may  be  performed 
against  our  wishes  in  particular  circumstances. 

Between  the  portion  of  the  brain  that  wills  and  the  muscle, 
an  intermediate  portion  of  the  nervous  system  exists.    The  will 
is  not  exerted  upon  the  muscles,  but  upon  the  motor  nerves  of 
muscles  at  their  extremity  in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord.  Now 
this  extremity  or  the  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course  may  be 
stimulated  by  other  causes  than  the  will,  and  thus  the  muscles 
ord.nanly  stimulated  by  the  will  may  be  stimulated  without  it 
—  the  will  may  neither  voluntarily  nor  involuntarily  have  a  share' 
in  stimulating  the  muscles.    Thus  it  is  in  chorea*,  tetanus,  and 
other  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  voluntary  muscles.    Even'  in 
palsy  of  motion,  we  often  observe  spasms,  especially  in  para- 
plegia.    Now,  when  a  motion  is  naturally  willed   in  conse- 
quence of  a  sensation  in  a  particular  part,  a  peculiar  relation 
exists  between  the  nerves  of  sensation  of  that  part  and  its  nerves 
of  motion,  so  that  irritation  of  the  former  is  communicated  to  the 
latter.     Thus  at  page  420.  we  saw  that  in  1788  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  found  the  hind  legs  of  a  decapitated  kitten  retract  if  the 
paws  were  touched  with  a  hot  wire,  and  the  tail  move  if  so 
touched  after  division  of  the  chord  below  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra      In  cold  blooded  animals  similar  observations  had 
long  before  been  made.    Redi  in  1687  "  found  in  a  large  tor 
owe .winch  lived  twenty-three  days  after  losing  its  head,  that 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  were  forcibly  convulsed  whenever  thev 
were  pncked.    Why.lt,  in  1745,  found  that,  if  the  toes  of  both 
*et  ot  a  decapitated  frog  are  stimulated,  the  feet  are  drawn  up 

part    huh  mils  ma,  be  opposed,  and  temporarily  with  success,  by  the  will  •  and  on 

a  It  r  *«**>*  ™-  S°  that  ^  chorea  'ZsoZ 

m  frequently  arrest  the  motions  for  a  few  seconds,  or  run  when  they  "cannot 

^o^'2:2^l  °        SGem  10        a  P'eaSUre  ^  C0--°^  -  produce 

«d  .  tad  would  move  after  losmg  its  brain  ;  Dr.  Kaau,  in  !7«5,  observed 
sideTll    ?-        ,US  hml>9  f°r  iU,lf       ho,,r  aftW  Citation,  and  for  a  con- 

«o  i.  t ; ;  r  tozarAa  a  I,eap  °r  s,ones  where  ;t  had  been  -ecojsj 

land  tor  .  (  T *  N"'  331->     Redl  *•  of  a 

Pob.    687.  p.  209.  9q.  Butterflies  copulate  and  lay  eggs  after  decapitation. 
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to  the  body;  or,  if  one  foot  only,  that  foot  only  is  drawn  up.' 
He  also  found  that,  if  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  decapitated  frog 
are  irritated,  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  move, 
provided  the  spinal  chord  is  entire;  but,  if  the  chord  is  de- 
stroyed, the  neighbouring  muscles  remain  still,  and  the  irritated 
muscle  itself  is  only  excited  to  a  tremulous  motion. k  He  also 
noticed  that,  though  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  were  contracted 
when  pricked  or  cut,  neither  they  nor  the  neighbouring  muscles 
were  nearly  so  strongly  convulsed  as  when  the  toes  were  wounded, 
 the  toes  having  a  much  more  acute  sensibility. 

Others  have  since  variously  illustrated  these  facts.  Dr.  Ma- 
gendie  mentions  that,  when  the  posterior  roots  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  irritated,  the  signs  of  extreme 
pain  are  accompanied  by  convulsions  of  the  muscle  of  that 
same  side  only :  Mr.  Mayo,  that,  if  the  head  of  a  pigeon  is 
cut  off  and  all  the  brain  removed  except  the  little  to  which 
the  common  motor  nerve  of  the  eye  is  attached,  and  the 
optic  nerve  divided  and  its  truncated  extremity  connected  with 
the  brain  pinched,  the  iris  instantly  contracts :  Dr.  Macartney, 
that,  if  the  head  of  a  pigeon  is  cut  off,  nay,  if  even  the  eye  is 
taken  out,  light  suddenly  admitted  to  the  retina  produces  con- 
traction of  the  iris. 

These  facts  have  lately  given  rise  to  a  speculation  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  exists  independent  of  will,  and  solely 
for  involuntary  actions  of  what  are  usually  considered  volun- 
tary muscles,  by  means  of  impressions,  not  felt,  on  nerves  usually 
considered  nerves  of  sensation.  A  portion  of  the  chorda  ob- 
longata and  of  the  chorda  spinalis  is  fancied  to  be  separate  and 
independent  of  the  rest,  and  this  imaginary  part  is  called  by  its  in- 
ventor,-Dr.  Marshal  Hall',  excito-motory.  This  physician  has 
made  experiments  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  bir  Gil- 
bert Blane  and  his  successors.  Instead  of  separating  a  portion 
of  the  body  with  its  corresponding  portion  of  encephalo-spinw 
substance  in  which  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  meet, 
he  only  stupefied  an  animal.  He  struck  a  horse  with  a jo 
axe  over  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  It  fell  as  t  * 
struck;  was  convulsed,  and  then  motionless.  But  .  . 
began  to  breathe,  and  continued  to  breathe  freely. 

.  *  Ibid. 

'  Observations  on  Irritability,  sect  IV.  p.  *.  g 
PhiL  Trans.  1833.  P.  il  i  and  lectures  on  the  Nervous  SysUm. 
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lacerated  or  pricked  by  a  pin  or  nail  on  any  part  of  the  face  or 
rest  of  the  surface,  it  was  still  motionless,  and  gave  no  evidence 
of ^press.on  But  on  touching  the  eyelash  with  a  straw,  the  eye 
forcibly  dosed ;  on  touching  the  cornea,  the  eye  rolled  outwards  ■ 
and  on  touching  the  verge  of  the  anus,  the  sphincter  contracted' 
he  ta,  w    raised      d  the  vulya  drawn  towPds  -c^ed 

this  only  shows  what  is  well  known,  that  tickling  certain  ex! 
quisitely  sensible  parts  with  a  straw  induces  a  Stronger  im 
press.on  than  rough  usage  with  a  nail  or  pin.    A  person  who" 
SSL?  PT- With°Ut  flinChi"^  C°uld  ™  -ai/;  "unde 

soSlish  Th?  ParM:  and/6t  ^  iS  ^  C6rtain  P«-  that  are 
so  ticklish     The  sensible  ends  of  the  fingers  or  the  back  of  tho 

WsTat':  Trt:^  *  *  * 

ex^emot  „n  V  ?  impreSS10n  made  ^  "here  would  equally 
G      t  B  ne  l^fTT  ^        «P™«.t  of  Sir 

nu    Tn      •    ?      ,d6d  the  Spinal  chord  of  a  fr°g  below  the  occi 

and  t^J^^^r^ 
cornea,  or  veree  of  fh  ?  WM  "0t  a"  ^elasl1'  the 

and  it  mlht  0f  el  "  k      ^  °ther  Part  °f  the  surface' 

^poZV^LlTJr         ^  S6nSibIe  Part'  and  the  ™' 

'  tion  would 2e  P lmPMeSS'T    adbee"  made  "  the  h0rse'n- 

on  the  eyelash  be  Sure^  when  "e  ™k 

operating  'then  7   T^'  ^  d°        ^  precis^  the  ^me 

-hen  he     i  !l    h  7  ,  ^  &  ^  that  iS  StrUck"  0f  -arse, 

P'.alon  s  dProved "    H  f^'  "  ^  P°rti°n  °f  the  ence- 

-nsation  S  eonve^  th  ?  ^  6XtremitieS  °f  the  nerves  °f 
«-ves  0f  m   i0Cn°°:;f       lmP~n,  or  the  extremities  of  the 

•Weh  the   1      tha  liC°nVeVhe  stim<^  to  the  muscles,  or  in 

tickling  I m     '  rn  thBy  d0'  -  effect  from  pricing  or 

r-ves?  f   heCaenxce;?re'  f  Dr'      Hal1  insiders  that  !he  exciter 

°f  thefi  h  andXchTry,878te,n  ^  ^  gangli°n,C  P°rtio» 
motor  ne  ve  of  it  the"  the  Pne~-gastric  ; 

^  of  the  sninl.      '       aSanS,lomc  Po^^n  of  the  fifth  and  of 

-cepha,     tPen  en6"85    "  f°Urth'  SeVeDth'  a"d  ^ 

jeal  branches  the  sri°"gaStnC  US  P1""™6*1  a"d  W*- 
'xt-na,  resptrato^  nd  aCCeSS°ry'  ^  Phrenic'  a"d  Sir  C  Bell's 

N—eal,y  the  whole  truth  appears  to  be  what  is  we.,  known, 
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that  an  impression  made  upon  any  nerve  of  sensation,  or,  what 

duce  action  of  any  voluntary  muscles  calculated  to  remove  it,  it 
disLeeable,  or  to'  be  useful  in  some  way  to  the  individual,  even 
S  the  brain  be  prevented  from  perceiving 
-from  having  a  sensation  from  the  impression.    The  ™pre»ion 
need  not  be  upon  nerves  running  to  the  part  of  the  enceph  lo- 

lVfc>  .  ,.  c  u  tua  nnur  nerve,  one  not  included  in  Dr.  m. 
cause  winking;  if  by  the  optic  nerve,  suddenly  appr0ach 

w«.l'«  Pvrito-motory  class,  we  see  a  nnger  suciaemy  aHt 

sobbing,  mentioned  as  nets  of  ^V^™0',^  ano  a,waJS  ,„ 
ing  three  or  foot  .»»  »         ™»»  is  alwaJS  „  „** 

however,  can  swallow  w.th  nothmg  .»  my  .      f  ^  ^  . 

^i^r»-eyeSofababy^ 

f  c;r  p  Bell's  itn*- 

.  Just  as  Dr.  Fletcher  considered  the  ^f  ^^^ol,  it-  destination 
glnary  respiratory  system  of  ^ 
Ling  for  sympathy  at  large,  as    eU  £  Jj^V^*        m  of  nerves  as  - 

^ a    * —ory  functions.    The  vtews  of  all 
:  pear  to  me  equally  confined  and  erroneous. 
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indeed  the  various  movements  of  the  extremities,  head,  and 
trunk  wh.cn  naturally  are  performed  on  various  circumstances 
pre.ent.ng  themselves,  are  just  as  instinctive;  and  we  have  only 
to  observe  the  movements  of  other  animals,  especially  of  those 

our  o,  T'       ab0VG     °f  m0nk^S' t0  see  how  instinctive 

our  voluntary  act.ons  are,  when  we  are  most  apt  to  regard  them  as 
de  erm.ned  by  our  reflection.    We  contract  all  volun  a  y  mU  1 
either  snnply  because  we  think  proper,  as  when  we  cough   t  the 
request  of  another,  or  because  a  strong  motive  is  give,  ,  a 
when  we  withdraw  the  hand  from  any  thing  hot ;  and  §  ttte 
-  only  such  an  mstance.  as  swallowing,  coughing,  S 

3finnc  7  6  f nsatIon-  Some  actions  result  from  certain  sens 
a  on    only,  and         can  ^  ^  * - sens 

sensation.,  nor  when  these  sensations  exist  find  it  possible  not 
-^  d  to  the :  desire.    With  some  deglutition  is "ZZ^Z 

to  l  et  *i:r»:rsTo r  f  i never  knew  a  ^ 

have  a  cert  in  e      ion     If    '  ^  We  ™st 

else  thouahl  ^  our  attention  is  drawn  to  something 

may  be  too  tXo for    T  "  feJt  f°rdbly'  the  imPulse 

tary    and  Je  c°annghf°r      t0  and  S™™S         be  involun- 

* *X^z^z^:Ten hy rnding  ciose]' 

self  by  looking  Lr  °y  .mcreaBl*g  I  have  often  amused  my- 
of  ticLnl  Sat  tl  e  m  eSS?-ler'  "  *******  or  less 

^d  lessefinfthe  n  Tf°  and  80  leasing 

lessening  the  inclination  to  sneeze     Withni,*fJw»  *• 

a"d  a  certain  amount  of  it  to*  «  iew<rfj<M!' 
convulsion  of  thl  I  ,  !'  6  SneeZmg  no  m°re  than  venereal 
'lie  far     1  eJaculatores  takes  place.    At  the  same  time 

c  n  ctnd;SeCt°;:red  by  Sir  Gil^  Blane  and  others  sh  w  a' 
brain  Z  ?  T°n  and  ^Fession  independent  of  the 
mo^Ls  on  to  "18  Pr°babl^ntended  >°  ^Sist  the  will  in  exciting 
tf'e  impr  es8  n  T""  °'  ,mPreMion»  °»  "dividual  Parts;  and 
t"  tern  ne  8°  Str0ng  that  Ule  WI'U  ^  be  ™mP  Ued 

motives  and  S  ti      thVmPress,on  a"d       weakness  of  opposing 
and  of  the  resolution  to resist  the.  inclination.  Nay!, ,'2 
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facts  show  that  motion  will  occur  when  the  brain  is  removed 
Ind  the  e  can  be  no  sensation.    Yet  when  the  brain  exists  and 

h  ally  force,  that  the  will  does  co-operate  with  this  local 
exC  telnt  of  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  by  those  of  sensation 
when  we  might  not  be  disposed  to  believe  it,  appears  from  the 
luriouTfact!  mentioned  at  pages  486-491.  showmg  that  sen - 
ations  may  occur,  and  the  will  may  be  exercised,  almost  unc on- 
s  iouslY  While  the  brain  exists  and  the  system  U  in  health, 
motions  do  not  occur  without  will,  or  without  sensation 
should  the  will  be  overpowered  ^  ^ 

Tnvnluntarv   muscles   nave   geueidi^  « 

mmm 

stimulated,  contract  suddenly  ^ 

Involuntary  muscles  are  saul  to  nav 
tionately  than  the  voluntary.  blood; 

Like  all  other  parts,  muscles  require  a  supp  y 
a„d  this  is  proportion^ to 
the  force  and  duration  of  its paction  function  of 

the  brain,  we  have  seen  that  death  ensues  and 
any  part  is  arrested  ^^  ^^^001  but  acting 

mmt?Tu^o^t  r^  their  excitability  after 
as  a  poison.    Muscles,  nuw       ,  ,      t]      are  se- 

**  7fY  t  Tot'  "  tto  I!  olia^teLL.,  P.- 
parated  from  the  body.      In  me  d  application  of  a 

fysis  of  the  hind  legs  commonly  fo  lows  l«  »PP  >hw 
,Ure  upon  .  « -  ^ey  Muld  d0* 

tr^rmcr.;!ct  *.     »p»»  - 

«  Dr.  Fletcher,  1.  c.  P.  1-  P-  109- 

°  Bichat,  Itecherches  Physiology-  p6.» 
p  "  Steno.  Kvo^-V-  Floret.  1667.  P 
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cation  of  a  stimulus,  as  readily  as  they  do  after  apoplexy,  and 
after  removal  of  the  brain  or  division  of  their  nerves.    In  torpid 
brutes,  after  division  of  the  nerves  and  removal  of  the  brain 
cold  and  warmth  destroy  and  restore  the  excitability  of  mus- 
cles, as  usual.    The  ligatures  act  immediately  by  depriving  the 
nerves  of  the  power  of  stimulating  them  ;  for  a  constant  supply 
of  arterial  blood  is  necessary  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
systems  and  die  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  repeated  by 
Cour  en  and  Haller',  cuts  off  this  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
spina   chord  and  what  originate  from  it, -the  nerves  of  the 
hind  legs  s    Another  source  of  loss  of  motion  must  ultimately 
arise     the  loss  of  excitability  and  vitality  from  the  want  of  cir- 
culation in  the  muscle. 

In  regard  to  its  composition,  muscle  is  said  to  be  essentially 
fibnne  but  to  contain  also  albumen,  gelatine,  lactic  acid,  fat, 
alts,  &c  and  a  substance  termed  osmazome,  upon  which 
ti  e  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  soup  depends,  and  which  is  a 
yellowish  brown  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  hot  or 
cold,  and  not  forming  a  jelly  when  concentrated. 

Raspad  properly  points  out  that  muscle  has  thus  been  analysed 
on  the  large  scale  with  its  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
fatty  cellular  membrane;  but  that  the  analysis  should  have  been 

llr  ^  J  T^"  7Iinder-  Gdatine  is  P^ed  from 
cellular  texture,  skin,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones 

Ihrooms0  y/  °SmTme  ^  b°ilin«  fr°m  —cle  serum  Tnd 
mu  hrooms,  and,  according  to  him,  is  only  an  impure  compound  of 

KetR  !  ^  l6UCine'  3  White -"er  obtained 

om  muscle  b    Braconnot  through  the  means  of  sulphuric  acid 

icle  and  hodi  '  ?  !,  °f  amm°nia'  B*  rePeatec%  boiling 
^ou nd I  it  at  last  I  *  Z*™*  ^  h°Ui^  Berthollet 

it  at  last  acquire  the  smell  and  taste  of  old  cheese.  The 

"  Le  Gallois,  Sur  le  Principe  de  la  Fie 

"  sL  aI  Te""  f*  Sc-  GoUine-  *• iv-  p-  293-" 

-H,  zs*    :r;r!rt     ,ructing  the 

chiefl7  concerned   in  ,1       f  C'10rd  fr0m  which  *«»  nerves 

^ic^No.i^r  ar,sc-  Dyspnwa  -^'y -ued. 
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same  are  perceptible  in  dried  anatomical  preparations  ;  and  Ras- 
pail  by  repeated  boiling  effected  them  in  fecula,  converting  it  into 
caseic  acid.  If  fresh  muscle  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  water, 
or  kept  in  moist  earth,  the  fibrine  disappears,  and  a  white  fatty 
matter  remains  called  adipocire  :  but  this  is  usually  ascribed  to  a 
change  of  the  fat  in  the  muscle.  Muscle  may  perhaps  be  changed 
during  life  into  fat,  for  we  possess  in  University  College  diseased 
muscles,  in  which  each  fibre  is  replaced  by  a  string  of  fat.  Fi- 
brine abounds  most  in  the  muscles  of  the  old. 


Besides  the  vital  movements  which  probably  occur  ,n  the  vessels  and  eel  ular 
texture  of  plants,  and  those  which  occur  slowly  in  the  stalks  and  tendnls  of 
1  which  cling,  and  in  !eaveS,  we  observe  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  many 
I         stand  up  open  in  the  day  and  fall  or  close  at  night.    On  the  approach 
of  a  storm,  the  leaves  of  most  plants  with  delicate  stamina  become  erect,  so  that 
,  t  flowered  meadow  trefoil  is  a  barometer  to  the  Swedes    Artificial  hght  wil 
make  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  some  plants  expand  at  night,  and  removal  o 
dark  Place  in  the  day  time  make  them  droop  ;  while  the  approach  of  hot  iron  to 
thTr  upper  surface  will  make  some  leaves  erect.    Cold  and  narcot.es  lessen 
*Z2   while  all  stimuli  augment,  these  movements,  which  are  more  v.gorous 
:y;o:,g  than  in  the  old.    Even  mechanical  irritation,  perhaps  a  mere  touch 
ill  a  use  motions  in  the  leaves  of  mimos*  ;  and  the  motion  will  spread Jtaj 
he  one  irritated  to  other  leaves  successively,  and  the  petiole,  and  at 
font  stalk  itself  descends.    The  lobes  of  the  leaves  of  the  dion*a  musapula  have 

them  •  and,  as  each  lobe  of  the  leaf  has  three  thorns,  the  poor  lung  is  not  onl> 
mpvi  oned  but  impaled  on  the  spot:  and,  what  is  still  more  cruel  and  corre  ncU 

in  design  with  the  craftiness  of  animals,  as  that  does  with  the.r  d«M 
he  leaf  is  supplied  with  glands  which  secrete  sugar  and  thus  tempt  the  .ust.net 
of Me  poor X  Thegsmall  lateral  leaves  of  the  hedysarum  gyrans  an  cus- 
p  datum  are  in  incessant  motion.  Some  flowers  contract  on  mechanical .n* 
Son  The  stamina  and  pistils  of  flowers,  but  especially  the  stamma,  p  orm 
Zy  varieties  of  motion,  and  also  obey  external  stimuli,  and  are  mfluenced  by 

^voluntary  motions  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  animal 
from  h  vegetable  kingdom.    For  no  plant  has  been  discovered  procu, »  - 

seTf  food  by  means  of  voluntary  motion  ,  ^  any  annual  tncapab     o  o 
motion,  or  at  least  of  procuring  sustenance  by  the  voluntary  motion  of 
m^es  exist  in  animals  of  all  classes,  from  the  mammifera  to  the  radiaria. 


*  Consult  Dr.  Tiedemann,  1.  c.  cccclxxiii.  sqq. 
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They  have  been  discovered  in  agreat  number  of  entozoa.  Even  in  the  actinia? 
some  medium,  and  other  zoophyta,  muscular  fasciculi,  interwoven  with  the 
external  skirl,  have  been  perceived;  and  Professor  Ehrenberg  has  detected  them 
m  the  infusoria.*  Their  fibres  are  not  always  red,  but  may  be  white,  or 
yellowish. 

Minute  and  numerous  hair-like  processes,  called  cilia,  are  observed  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  batrachian  larva,,  of  mollusca,  annelida,  echinodermata,  actinia,, 
medusa,,  polyp,,  and  infusoria;  on  the  surface  of  the  air  passages  of  man  and 
other  mammalia,  b.rds  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  on  the  external  gills  of  batrachian 
larva,  and  on  the  gills  of  mollusca  and  annelida;  in  other  annelida,  and  in 
echinodermata  and  actinia,,  on  the  membrane  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
viscera  and  its  parietal  portion  to  which  water  has  access  ;  on  the  surface  of  the 
mouth  and  gullet  of  reptiles,  and  more  or  less  on  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  mollusca,  actinia,,  annelida,  echinodermata,  and  polypi  •  in 
the  pores  and  canals  of  sponges ;  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
uterus  and  vagina  of  mammalia  and  fish,  as  well  as  on  the  organ  of  smell  in  the 
latter  and  the  oviduct  of  birds  and  reptiles;  on  the  surface  of  the  embryo  of 
batrachia  mollusca,  actinia,,  polypi,  and  sponges.     The  longest  cilia  hitherto 
measured  have  proved  -005  of  an  inch,  the  smallest  -000075  of  an  inch  The 
mofon  of  each  cilium  is  commonly  of  a  fanning  character,  though  sometimes  it 
is  rotatory,  or,  as  the  point  revolves  the  most  extensively,  infundibuli-form  •  and 
separation  of  the  part,  and  even  death,  does  not  arrest  it  for  a  few  hou'rs  in 
mammaha  and  birds,  nor  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  in  the  tortoise  and  river 
mussel,  -  d.fferences  corresponding  with  the  varied  duration  of  muscular  con- 
tracuhty  ,n  the  same  animals.     The  purpose  of  this  vibration  is  to  carry  the 
animal  though  the  fluid  in  which  it  lives,  or  to  drive  fluids  along  its  Surfaces. 
l^1^0;11  °f  the  fa>  See  a  P*P"  by  my  no  less  excellent  than  able 
colleague  Dr.  Sharpey,  in  Dr.  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

rofTl'     '    'f  I,aSdiSC0Veredthem  °n        '"-"S-f  the  cerebri  ctvl 

Z^r^—T  MUller's Mfiir ~ 

Som,timeS)  as  in  crustacea  and  .nsectS)  they  ^  s.tuated  ^  calcareous 
orhomy  parts;  somet.mes  in  earthy  shells,  as  in  bivalve  and  mu.tivalve  mol 

ofthSt  7S  'IT  "rePeated'y  PkC6d  3  C°mm0n  d™>"  ^  occupation 
o   « Inch  beetle  is  to  heave  up  the  earth,  "under  a  weight  equal  to  4796  grains 

^T^rrtf  the  arai  being  but  15  ^  ***  ^ 

heaved,  up  andwrthdrew;  and  the  same  pressure,  being  placed  on  its  lee 
was  immediacy  disengaged  by  the  power  of  the  other."  (Unal  ofa^S, 

Muscular  p0wer  is  no  where  more  disp,aycd  ^  ^  ^  (< 
-en,    says  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,   «  the  sword  of  a  swordfish  sticking  in  a  p1;mk 


™r of  Profcssor  Ehrcnburg,s  ■» 
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which  it  had  penetrated  from  side  to  side ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
animal  was  then  moving  through  a  medium  even  a  thousand  times  more  dense 
than  that  through  which  a  bird  cleaves  its  course  at  different  heights  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  this  was  performed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  ship, 
what  a  conception  do  we  form  of  this  display  of  muscular  power  ! "  (On  Mm- 
cular  Motion.  Select  Dissertations,  p.  281.)  Muscular  strength  is  proportion- 
ally much  greater  in  smaller  animals.  «  A  flea  can  draw  from  seventy  to  eighty 
times  its  own  weight,  whereas  a  horse  cannot  draw  with  ease  more  than  three 
times  its  own  weight."   (1.  c.  Haller,  El.  Physiol.  L.  ix.  S.  iii.) 

A  flea  weighs  less  than  a  grain,  and  will  clear  an  inch  and  a  half  at  a  leap  ; 
■  and  Americans  have  calculated  that  if  a  man,  weighing  about  150  pounds,  could 
leap  in  proportion,  he  would  be  able  to  spring  12,800  miles,  and  so  jump  with 
ease  from  New  York  to  Cochin  China. 

In  some  animals  of  very  slow  motion,  as  the  tardipedes,  the  chief  artery  ol 
the  extremities  is  found  split  into  many  parallel  trunks,  instead  of  remain- 
in,  as  one  and  branching  forth.  (Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  Phil.  2V<m^l810.) 
In  the  fore  leg  of  the  lemur  tardigradus,  sixty  brachial  arteries  ex.st.  The  con- 
nection between  this  circumstance  and  slow  motion  is  unknown. 
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VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

An  important  operation  of  muscular  motion  is  in  producing 
sounds  by  means  of  those  parts  through  which  the  air  passes  in 
respiration. 

The  vocal  mechanism  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  Junes 
or  bellows,  capable  of  transmitting,  by  means  of  the  connecting 
windpipe,  or  trachea,  a  current  of  air  passing  through  an  appa 
fetus  called  the  larynx,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe.  This  apparatus,  though  of  very  small  dimensions,  is 
capable  of  producing  sounds  in  great  variation  of  pitch,  quality 
and  intensitV)  which  are  afterwards  converted  intQ  the  ^ 

lotions  of  speech  by  passing  through  a  cavity  consisting  of  the 
pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose. 

The  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice.  It  consists  of  several  carti- 
lages umted  together  by  ligaments  and  articulations,  and  supplied 
with  a  variety  of  muscles,  by  which  they  may  be  moved  together 
or  separately,  according  to  the  modifications  of  the  voice. 


E  m  C  H,  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; 
H,  its  upper  horn  ; 

C,  its  lower  horn,  articulated  to  the  cri- 
coid ; 

A  n  B  C,  the  cricoid  cartilage  ; 
A  K,  the  crico-tliyroideus  muscle. 
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Above  the  pile  of  cartilaginous  rings  which  compose  the  wind- 
pipe is  placed  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  the  thyroid  cartilage  embraces 
the  cricoid,  and  is  articulated  to  its  sides  so  that  its  lower  horn 
turns  round  on  a  point  as  a  fulcrum.  Two  small  cartilages 
called  the  arytenoids  are  articulated  to  the  upper  external 
edge  of  the  cricoid,  and  the  vocal  ligaments  are  stretched  from 
the  thyroid  to  the  arytenoids.    The  aperture  between  the  edges 

Bird's-eye  view  of  the  larynx  from  above. 


G  E  H,  thyroid  cartilage,  embracing 
the  ring  of  the  cricoid  r  w  X  w,  and 
capable  of  turning  on  the  axis  x  z, 
which  passes  through  the  lower 
horns  C,  seen  in  the  preceeding 
figure; 

N  F,  N  F,  the  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
T  V,  T  V,  the  vocal  ligaments. 
From  N  to  X  run  the  right  lateral 

crico-arytenoid    muscle,   the  left 

having  been  removed. 


of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  called  the  glottis;  and  in  all  the  theo- 
ries which  have  been  advanced  it  has  been  admitted  that  the 
vocal  sound  is  produced  by  the  breath  passing  through  tins 
aperture,  though  different  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the 
way  in  which  the  voice  is  produced.   Ferrein  compared  the  vocal 
ligaments  to  violin  strings,  and  the  current  of  air  which  puts 
them  in  motion  to  a  violin  bow;  the  different  sounds  he  attri- 
buted to  various  tensions  of  the  ligaments     Dodart  found  an 
analogy  between  the  glottis  and  the  embouchure  of  a  flute ;  he 
pitch  of  the  sound  he  supposed  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
aperture.    Biot  thought  the  way  in  which  the  sound  of  the  voice 
was  loduced  more  analogous  to  a  reed,  and  particularly  to  that 
Tind'of  reed  which  has  but  lately  been  introduced  .ntoav^ 
of  musical  instruments,    Savart  has  lately  endeavoured  to  ^ 
tl a^he  sounds  of  the  voice  are  produced  in  the  same  manner 
ana  lark-whistle,  and  that  the  pitch  depends  on ^altermg  the 
ten  L  of  the  elastic  sides  of  the  small  conical  tube  formed  by 
the  part  of  the  larynx  immediately  before  this  aperture 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  ^^^j, 
vibration,  are  produced  in  the  larynx.    If  a  piece  of  s.lk 
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or  a  strip  of  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other  flexible  substance, 
be  stretched  between  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  and  a  current  of' 
air  either  from  the  mouth  or  a  bellows  be  directed  against  one 
of  its  edges,  a  clear  musical  sound  will  be  produced,  varying  in 
pitch  according  to  the  tension  given  it ;  and,  if  a  riband  of  thin 
Indian  rubber  be  employed,  the  sound  will  very  much  resemble 
that  of  the  voice,  and  be  capable  of  an  extensive  range  by  varying 
the  tension.    The  itinerant  exhibiters  of  Punch  employ  a  silk 
riband  stretched  between  two  arched  pieces  of  tin,  and,  placing 
this  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  they  without  sounding  the 
voice  pronounce  all  the  articulations  of  speech  by  whispering  and 
imitate  the  various  inflexions  of  the  voice  by  pressing  more  or 
less  on  the  thin  sides,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  riband.    Dr.  Darwin  was  the  first  who  appears  to  have  re- 
cognised the  resemblance  of  this  instrument  to  the  ligaments  of 
the  glottis. 

The  vibrations  of  an  elastic  ligament  set  in  motion  by  the  air 
being  thus  sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  voice 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  particular  disposition  of  these 
ligaments  in  the  larynx,  and  the  precise  way  in  which  the  air  acts 
upon  them.  Each  vocal  ligament,  stretched  between  the  aryte 
noid  and  the  thyroid,  presents  a  sharp  edge  turned  upwards  and 
•nwards.  Mr.  Willis  of  Cambridge  a  has  shown  that,  if  a  current 
o»  air  be  made  to  pass  between  two  stretched  surfaces,  they  will 
vibrate  only  when  their  free  edges  are  parallel  ;_if  they  be  turned 

1  .ro°T«SrinWardS'  airwi11  ^  With0ut  Producing 
^  sound.  He  hence  infers  that  a  certain  position  of  the  edees 
ot  the  ligaments  is  necessary  for  the  air  issuing  from  the  Iun«  to 
au^e  th em  to  sound,  and  this  vocalising  posftion  is  deterll  ed 
by  the  twisting  motion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

lnat  every  degree  of  motion  in  the  glottis  is  directed  by  the 
numero    muscles  of  the  larynx  is  proved  by  the  beautiful  ex'peri! 

gal  ic  TIT  ,'ng  reCUrrent  nerV6S'  °r  the  P"eum°»°- 
ga«nc>,  and  thus  weakening  or  destroying  the  voice  of  animals." 

;  Of  the  Mechanism  of  the  Larynx.     Camb.  Phil.  Tran,  1832. 
6   "itrs  vv.  Lourten,  Philos.  Trans.  No.  335. 

J-  Haighton,  Memoir,  ofthe  Medical  Society  of  London,  t.  iii." 
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But  for  the  operation  of  the  nerves  I  refer  to  my  former  observ- 
ations on  the  pneumono-gastric  nerve  at  page  433. 

"  Man  and  singing-birds  have  the  power  of  ■whistling.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  accomplished  by  a  larynx  placed  at  each  extremity  of 
the  windpipe  and  divided  into  two  portions.  The  former,  though 
possessing  a  single  and  undivided  larynx,  has  probably  learned  to 
imitate  birds  by  the  coarctation  of  his  lips*,"  which,however,serves 
only  as  an  embouchure  to  the  column  of  air  contained  within  the 
mouth  and  larynx.  The  varieties  of  intonation  entirely  depend  on 
the  alterations  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  corresponding  motions  of 
the  larynx.  For  the  higher  sounds  the  tongue  is  brought  for- 
wards and  the  larynx  raised,  and  for  the  lower  sounds  the  tongue 
recedes  and  the  larynx  is  depressed. 

"Singing,  which  is  compounded  of  speech  and  a  musical 
modulation  of  the  voice,  I  conceive  to  be  peculiar  to  man  and 
the  chief  prerogative  of  his  vocal  organs.  The  power  of  whistling 
is  innate  in  birds ;  many  of  them  may  easily  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce words,  and  instances  have  been  known  of  this  even  in 
dogs.  But  it  is  recorded  that  genuine  singing  has  once  or  twice 
only,  and  then  indeed  but  indifferently  and  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  been  taught  to  parrots;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
scarcely  a  barbarous  nation  exists   in  which  singing  is  not 

common.11  ,  / 

«  Speech  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  voice,  adjusted  to  the 
formation  of  the  sounds  of  letters  by  the  expiration  of  air  through 
the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  the  assistance 
of  the  tongue,  applied  and  struck  against,  the  neighbouring  parts 
the  palate  and  front  teeth  in  particular,  and  by  the  diversified 
action  of  the  lips.e 

c  «  The  larynx,  even  among  the  most  savage  people,  is  capable  of  imitating 
the  sounds  of  brutes.  Consult,  v.  c.  Nic.  Witsen,  Noard  en  Oost - Tartar* 
ed.  2.  Amst.  1705.  vol.  i.  p.  165.,  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  New  Gum« 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  called  Papu*.  And  J.  Adair,  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indian,,  p.  309.,  respecting  the  Choktah  tribe  of  North  America. 

*  «  I  have  in  my  hands  the  testimony  of  most  respectable  travel  ers,  m  rega  . 
for  instance,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  Greenland,  Canada  Od*g 
Kamtschatka,  &c,  and  therefore  wonder  at  the  assertion  of  R"»»u' 
singing  is  not  natural  to  man.    JDictionn.  de  Mwique,  t.  i.  p.  W- 

1?e  V.  SeTllich.  Payne  Knight,  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet.  Und- 
1791.  4to.  p.  3." 
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«  The  difference  between  voice  and  speech  is  evident.  The 
former  is  produced  in  the  larynx  ;  the  latter  by  the  peculiar 
mechanism  of  the  other  organs  above  described. 

«  Voice  is  common  to  both  brutes  and  man,  even  immediately 
after  birth,  nor  is  it  absent  in  those  unfortunate  infants  who  are 
born  deaf.  But  speech  follows  only  the  culture  and  employment 
of  reason,  and  is  consequently,  like  it,  the  privilege  of  man  in 
distinction  to  the  rest  of  animal  nature.  For  brutes,  natural  in- 
stinct is  sufficient  f:  but  man,  destitute  of  this  and  other  means  of 


I  am  indebted  to  the  powerful  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  for  the  knowledge  of 
two  cases  of  distinct  articulation  with  at  least  but  little  tongue.  (An  Ennui™  into 
the  Miraculous  Powers,  <$;c.  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i  p.  148  Z 7)  In  2 
exposure  of  the  pious  deceptions  of  weak  and  wicked  Christians  durino-  t]le  firs. 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  he  notices  a  pretty  tale  of  an  Arian  prince  cuttuJ 
out  the  tongues  of  some  of  the  orthodox  party  and  these  being  as  able  to  talk  j 
I  before  ;  nay  one  (0  hommurn  impudent*  !),  who  had  been  dumb  from  his  birth 
.  game  the  faculty  of  speech  by  losing  his  tongue.  Granting  the  fact,  and  en 
hat  the  tongues  were  completely  extirpated,  he  refers,  for  the  purpose  of  proV  n" 
there  was  no  m.racle  in  the  case,  to  two  relations  of  similar  instances  by  meTal 

12'Ju  V  f  SS°r  Th°mSOn  f°Und  the  Speech  little  "paired  after 
bullets  had  earned  away  more  or  less  of  the  tongue.    (Revort  of  Oh,  7 

it  t  *  Tish  Hospitah  in  m^>  +*  **  ***  z:::z 

'Remarks  on  Amputate.)    Louis,  Richter,  Huxham,  Bartholin   and  TulT 

^nt  of  Market  Cutting  who  had  lost  her  TmJ-  ™ 

4^'  sfwerCoT        T  *  White'S  ^  *  P-  W. 

about  \ ft  different  tun^Jor6"1  T*  «"*  P^ctly, 

bating  eve  l  l"  / Ta' ,     T  Psalms>  and  humorous  or  low  ballads,  art! 

*■  whh  ts  fr  t,L  ,nc  y,as  a  man>  without  a  sin^  m!stakc> 

t-ned  -  if     Dtl tUm2ng  r0U"(^ d  upon  the  perch,  and  marking  the  time  as  it 

and,  when  ""f  3  "  W°uld  take  *  «P  *b«  ^  left  off; 

sick  "  heTn,m°ulllnS  and  "nwJImg  to  sing,  turned  its  back  and  said,  «  Poll' 

^et«Jffl7x  h  Pronounced  a11        Otters  of  the 

«  »«t  ,  "     l      ',  '  a      thiny  German  WOrds'  was  thrce  y^rs  old  when 

W  J£^r^~>«  for  finis'»"S  its  Nation.    Lo  k 
ver,  goes  farther  than  Leibnitz,  for  he  relates  a  story  in  his  Essay  on 
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supporting  his  existence  independently,  enjoys  the  prerogative 
of  reason°  and  language ;  and  following,  by  their  means,  his 
social  destination,  is  enabled  to  form,  as  it  were,  and  manifest 
his  ideas,  and  to  communicate  his  wants  to  others,  by  the  organs 
of  speech." 

The  elements  of  which  all  the  spoken  languages  of  mankind 
are  composed  consist  of  the  modifications  given  sometimes  to 
the  breath,  and  at  other  times  to  the  voice,  during  their  passage 
through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  these  modifications  are  prin- 
cipally effected  by  the  altered  positions  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
with  respect  to  the  fixed  parts  of  the  containing  cavity. 

The  classification  of  these  articulations  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonants has  been  generally  recognised. 

The  vowels  are  formed  by  the  voice,  modified,  but  not  inter- 
rupted, by  the  varied  positions  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  Their 
differences  depend  on  the  various  proportions  between  the  aper- 
ture of  the  lips  and  the  internal  cavity  of  the  mouth,  alterable  by 
the  different  elevations  of  the  tongue.    The  vowel  aw  (as  pro- 
nounced long  in  all,  and  short  in  got)  is  formed  by  augmenting 
the  internal  cavity  by  the  greatest  possible  depression  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enlarging  the  se- 
paration of  the  lips.    Departing  from  this  sound  there  are  two 
series     In  one  the  external  aperture  remains  open,  and  the 
internal  cavity  gradually  diminishes  by  the  successive  alter- 
ations of  the  tongue;  in  the  other  the  positions  of  the  tongue 
are  successively  the  same  as  in  the  first  series,  but  the  aperture 
of  the  lips  is  diminished.  The  approximation  of  the  lips  produces 
a  more  sensible  effect  as  the  inner  cavity  is  more  enlarged ;  hence 
two  modifications  of  the  first  sounds  of  the  second  series  are 
easily  recognised,  whilst  only  one  variety  of  the  others  ,s  readily 
appreciable,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  table*    Each  o 
these  vowels  may  be  long  or  short,  according  to  the  duration 
its  sound  in  a  syllable. 


Understand,  (book  ii.  p.  27.)  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Maurice,  and  believes 
it  too,  of  an  old  parrot  that  held  a  rational  conversation. 

.  For  the  more  open  sounds,  the  jaws  are  generally  more  separated  , 
is  not  indispensable. 
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TABLE  OP  VOWELS. 


First  Series.  —  The  lips 
fully  open. 


1.  aw 

2.  ah 

3.  ae 

4.  a 

5.  e 


As  pronounced 


Long 


caught,  fall 
father,  car 
nae(  Scotch) 
fair  h 
feet,  the 


Short, 

in 
folly 
ditll 
man 
met 
fit 


Second  Series.  —  The  lips 
partially  open. 


6.  o 

7.  o 

8.  eu 

9.  eu 
10. 


As  pronounced 
Long,  in  Short 


coat 
court 
bonhezir  (Fr.) 
affrewx  (Fr.) 
Expressed  in 
German  by  U, 
in  Danish  and 
Swedish  by  i, 
in  Dutch  and 
French  by  u. 


3 
o 


Third  Series.  —  The 
lips  nearly  closed. 


As  pronounced 


11. 


Long, 

in 
cool 


Short, 

in 
Ml 


The  above  table  exhibits  all  the  most  usually  pronounced  vowel 
sounds  but  practised  ears  might'  distinguish  others  intermediate 
in  each  series.  When  these  vowels  are  sounded,  the  soft  palate 
is  nnsed  so  as  to  prevent  the  voice  from  issuing  through  the  nasal 
channels;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  soft  palate  is  depressed, 
the  part»a  escape  of  the  breath  through  the  nostrils  modifies  all 
We  preceding  sounds  in  a  very  evident  manner.  To  distinguish 
these  two  modes  of  articulating  the  vowel  sounds,  we  may  adopt 
ur.  Darwin  s  terms,  orisonant  and  narisonant  vowels. 

Consonants  may  be  divided  into  continuous  (sometimes  called 
liquids  or  semi-vowels)  and  explosive.  For  the  latter,  the  breath 
or  voice  is  stopped  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth  ;  for  the 
'°rmer,  it  is  allowed  a  free  passage,  though  the  apertures  are 
more  narrowed  than  for  the  vowels. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  division  of  these 
articulations  is  into  aspirates  and  sonants;  the  modifications  of 
tie  breath  being  meant  by  the  former  term,  and  those  of  the  voice 
oy  the  latter.  In  ordinary  speaking  these  are  mingled  together  to 
orm  the  elementary  syllables  of  language.  The  aspirates,  or 
oum  s  indicated  by  the  characters  p,f,  sk,  s,  th  (in  thing),  f, 
*>»  (Welsh),  d,ffer  from  the  sonants,  or  those  represented  by 

ail  ZlliSfV0Wel  iS Lmu*used  fay  the  M*  i"  Pronouncing  such  syllables  as  bate 
&c  .,  f„r  our  English  words  beat,  faith,  &c. 
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b,  v,  z  (in  azure,)  z  (in  puzzle),  th,  (in  ihe),  d,  g  (in  gay),  I,  only 
by  the  latter  being  accompanied  with  the  vocal  sound. 

Every  sonant  has  its  corresponding  aspirate,  though  many  of 
the  latter  are  unknown  to  the  English  language  ;  such  are  the 
aspirates  corresponding  to  the  sonants  r,  m,  n,  ng  (in  song),  &c. 

When  forming  the  component  parts  of  syllables,  the  aspirates, 
as  well  as  the  sonants,  are  always  articulated  with  sonant  vowels. 
An  aspirate  vowel,  followed  by  its  vocal  enunciation,  is  always 
represented  by  the  character  h,  but  it  is  never  pronounced  se- 
parately, except  in  whispering.  •  „fQn<, 

The  consonants,  like  the  vowels,  are  divided  into  orisonant  and 
narisonant.  The  only  narisonant  consonants  in  our  language,  are 
those  corresponding  to  the  orisonant  explosives  b,  d,  and  g  (>n 
gay),_viz.  m,  n,  and  ng  (in  so^).  By  this  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation the  sounds  are  rendered  continuous. 

TABLE  OF  CONSONANTS. 


Continuous. 


6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


Aspirates. 
/ 


sh 


th 

in  i/zink 
(not  used) 
U 


ch 
in  loch 
(Scotch) 
nac/i  (Ger.) 


Sonants. 

v 

y 

z&j 
in  azure. 

in  zany. 
th 

in  the  • 
r 
I 
I 

infi«e(Fr.) 

g 

in  sagen 
(German) 
gemis  (Sp.) 


Explosive. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Aspirates. 


P 
t 
k 


Orisonants, 

d 
g 

in  gold. 


Narisonants. 

m 
ri- 
ng 
in  soHg. 


This  table  shows  that,  for  a  1  the  <^™*™*%e^ 
English  language,  only  ten  portions  of  the  mouth  are  requ  , 
the  modifications  being  effected  by  ™^ctw«el  the 

mffiCationS  not  already  ^^^Z  coca- 
St^^of  the  liPs,  the  others  by  that  of 
the  tongue. 
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Observations.  Sound,  l.-The  lower  lip  presses  on  the  upper 
teeth,  but  allows  the  air  to  escape  between  them;  a  similar  sound 
js  produced  by  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  through  the  lips  when 
nearly  closed.    2,  3,  4,  5.-These  sounds  may  be  considered  as 
tne  continuafon  of  the  first  series  of  vowel  sounds  ;  for,  by  niacin* 
the  mouth  in  the  position  for  e  (5.),  and  continuing  to  elevate  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  curl  its  tip, 
these  sounds  will  be  successively  produced.  6,7,  8. -These  sounds 
differ  from  the  preceding  four,  inasmuch  as  that  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue  does  not  approximate  to  the  palate  ;  the  mouth  beine 
placed  for  the  second  vowel,  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  elevated 
so  as  to  touch  the  palate  just  above  the  teeth;  for  the  r  the 
point  is  drawn  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  escape ;  and  for  the 
fhe  P°'nt  f  firml7  Pressed  against  the  palate,  and  the  breath 
escapes  by  the  two -sides;  for  the  I  (infi/fe),  the  air  escapes  with 
more  difficulty    9.- These  are  used  in  the  Gaelic  and  German, 
but  not  in  Enghsh.   10,  11,  12. -These  sounds  are  produced  by 
the  forcible  escape  of  the  breath,  or  voice,  after  a  complete 
obstruction  by  the  lips  or  tongue.    The  obstruction  by  the  lips 

teeth,  *  or  d;  and  that  by  the  back  pf  the  tongue  against  the 

S     \V  !h6Se  d,'fferent  may  thefefo "  be 

d-t.ngu.Aed  as  Labial,  Dental,  and  Palatal.  When  the  sound 
escapes  through  the  nostrils  it  becomes  continuous ;  the  m,  n,  and 
"g  are  therefore  not  explosives.  ' 

rep^senlLtnf'f?31'"-6^^611*^  "  Visud  and  P« nt 
Sen  relations  of  speech,  are  very  inadequate 

are  buffi      ,PUrP°Se  In  the  E"Slish  language  there 

e  bu  five  characters  to  indicate  all  the  varieties  ofVvowels 

bed  as  a  T  T  ^  "  Pronoun<*°.  when  uncom- 

f  vowe, I  thTnVT  '  Boun d  in  the  table 

-we      /  ,     ,  0tI?;  f°U\       diPhth0%-  or  combinations  of  two 

•n       th    an  \  ^  '  '  "        ^         5th  »  °  is  ^  6th 

.fsvil     ,f  65th         Uth-    W,len  constituting  parts 

fables,  the  same  character  represents  many  differenf  vowel 

I         thettWe  f*™*"-  ™  »*■  S°  ^ough 

=rs  an   !  u       I3?  S°me  S,mPle  SOund*  expressed  by  two  let- 
s  and   therS  wh.ch  have  no  character  to  denote  them;  and  on 
e«thu  hand  there  are  several  redundant  letters  renting 
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two  simple  sounds  :  f,  v,  r,  I,  p,  i,%  h  d,  m,  and  n,  are  generally 
constant  in  their  signification.  The  simple  sounds  represented  by 
two  characters  are  sh,  th  (in  think),  th  (in  the),  and  ng  (in  sowg).  The 
single  characters  representing  more  than  one  sound  are  s  (in  sea, 
his,  sure,  and  vision);  z  (in  zany  and  azure);  g  (in  gay  and  George). 
The  redundant  letters  are,  c  (having  the  sound  either  of  s  or  k)>, 
o  (Ic  followed  by  the  eleventh  vowel)  -  j  (compounded  of  d  and 
the  second  pronunciation  of  the  z,  — the  same  as  the  g  in  George); 
and  x  (standing  for  ks,  or  z).  Y,  as  generally  pronounced,  and 
are  not  consonants  ;  the  first  represents  the  5th,  and  the  second 
the  11th  vowel  of  the  table,  when  immediately  succeeded  by 

another  vowel.  .    ,   .      .  n 

The  consonants  will  be  best  compared  by  articulat.ng  them  all, 
uniformly  preceded  or  followed  by  the  same  vowel;  as/e,  she,  se, 
the,  pe,  te,  he,  &c.  or  ef,  esh,  es,  eth,  ep,  et,  eh,  &c. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  progress  of  modern  art 
may  present  us  at  some  future  time  with  mechanical  substitutes 
for  orators  and  preachers.    For,  putting  aside  the  magrn  heads  of 
Albert  the  Great  and  Roger  Bacon,  Kratzenstein  actually  con- 
structed  an  instrument  to  produce  the  vowels  I,  and  De  Kempehn 
has  published  a  full  account  of  his  celebrated  speaking  machine 
which  perfectly  imitated  the  human  voice.*    The  celebrated 
French  mechanician,  the  Abbe  Mical,  also  made  two  heads  of 
brass  which  pronounced  very  distinctly  entire  phrases ;  these 
heads  were  colossal,  and  their  voices  were  powerful  and  sonorous. 
The  French  government  refusing,  it  is  said,  in  1782,  to  purchase 
these  automata,  the  unfortunate  and  too  sensitive  inventor,  ma 
paroxysm  of  despair,  destroyed  these  masterpieces  of  scent  he 
Ingenuity.    More  recently,  Mr.  Willis  of  Cambndge  has  pub- 
lished a'very  interesting  essay  on  the  vowel  sounds,  m  winch 
describes  an'  instrument  for  producing  them,  and  at  the ^ 
time  explaining  their  physical  causes.    My  excel len  and  b 
distinguished  friend  Professor  Wheatstone  to  whom  the  analj* 
of  the  elementary  sounds  I  have  above  given  is  due,  and  wh«e 
valuable  assistance  in  this  section,  as  well  as  those  on  vis  n  and 
hearing,  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge,  has  also  made  many ^ 
perhnent.  illustrating  the  mechanism  of  spe  ch  and  succe 
in  reconstructing  and  improving  De  Kempehn.  machine. 

.  Observations  wla  V  ^SZ"%^ 

>  Ueber  den  Meohmhmu*  der  Um**Hohcn  Sprachc.  V.cnna, 
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As  I  have  now  fully  explained  the  various  articulations  used 
in  oral  language,  it  Only  remains  for  me  to  investigate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  singing  and  in 
speaking. 

The  various  muscular  adaptations  of  the  larynx'  render  it  ca- 
pable of  producing  every  inflexion  of  musical  tone  within  a  certain 
compass,  seldom  exceeding  that  of  two  octaves.    In  singing 
sounds,  each  constant  in  its  degree  of  tune,  follow  each  other 
according  to  the  rules  of  melody  j  while  in  speaking,  the  voice 
slides  up  and  down,  and  «  does  not  dwell  distinctly,  for  any  per- 
cept.ble  space  of  time,  on  any  certain  level  or  uniform  tone 
except  the  last  tone  on  which  the  speaker  ends  or  makes  a  pause  " 
Provincial  dialects,  and  even  individual  modes  of  speaking  differ 
much  in  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  slides.    Steele  has  en^ 
deavoured  to  establish  a  system  of  notation  for  these  inflexions 
and  other  modifications  of  the  voice  necessary  to  be  observed  by 
the  orator,  and  has  by  this  means  proposed  to  perpetuate  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  histrionic,  forensic,  and  senatorial 
eloquence.!    To  proceed  farther  with  this  subject  would  be  an 
infringement  on  the  province  of  philology. 

"  We  must  just  mention  certain  other  modifications  of  the  human 
voice,  of  which  some,  as  hiccup  and  cough,  belong  more  properly 
to  pathology  than  to  physiology,  but  are  very  common  in  the 
'  most  healthy  persons  ;  and  others,  as  crying  and  laughing,  appear 
pecuhar  to  the  human  race.  appear 

11  Many  of  these  are  so  closely  allied  as  frequently  to  be  con- 
verted into  each  other;  most  also  are  variously  modified. 

"  In  laughter  there  is  a  succession  of  short,  and,  as  it  were 
abrupt  expirations."*  In  it,  there  is  more  or  less  noise  at  each 
Mfle  expiration  from  a  mere  sort  of  rustling  sound  to  loud 
Peals;  the  mouth  is  more  or  less  lengthened,  and  its  angles 
«rawn  up,  and  in  extreme  laughter  it  is  opened  still  more  by  the 
descent  of  the  lower  jaw;  if  hearty,  the  tears  run  over,  the  head, 
even  the    body,  shakes,   respiration   is  interrupted,  and 

ofsZT!a^'Ui0naliS ',  °r'  An  Esmy  t0Wards  estaMis>"»8  V"  Melody  and  Measure 
1779.  BXpr  PerP<*™tcd  by  peculiar  Symbols.  2d.  edit.  London, 

"  Fr.  Lupichius,  De  Itisu.     Basil.  1738.  <lto. 
Kate  des  Causg,  physijues  et  Morale*  du  Rive.    Amst.  1 783.  8vo.  » 
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actual  pain  of  the  sides  and  diaphragm  is  felt. ■  S«me  of  our 
comedians  have  absolutely  agonised  me.  It  arises  from  drollery, 
the  anticipation  of  gratification,  or  actual  gratification,  or  tick, 
ling;  it  is  also  common  in  hysteria  and  insanity.  Smiling  is  the 
first  degree  of  the  same  changes  of  the  mouth. 

«  Couching  is  a  quick,  violent,  and  sonorous  expiration,  follow- 
ino-  a  deep  "inspiration."  °    In  coughing,  the  mouth  opens  that 
the  air  may  rush  in  that  direction,  since  the  current  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  nostrils  as  in  sneezing,  and  these  would  not  afford 
sufficient  vent.    The  glottis  lessens  just  before  the  expiration, 
and  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea  lessen  its 
diameter  and  thus  increase  the  force  with  which  the  expelled  a.r 
rushes,  p    Coughing  is  induced  by  the  very  slightest  irritation  of 
the  larynx.    But  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus  may  occasion  it,  as  well  as  irritation  of  a  d.stant  part, 
influencing  the  respiratory  apparatus  sympathetically.    It  some- 
times arises  from  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  so  that  1  have 
known  it  occur  for  months  at  the  full  distension  of  every  in- 
spiration, except  during  sleep  ;  and  in  other  instances  on  the 
slightest  touch  'of  the  outside  of  half  the  chest    There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  sound  and  respiratory  actions  of  cough. 

"  Snoring  is  "  said  by  Blumenbach  to  be  «  a  deep,  sonorous, 
and  as  it  were,  tremulous  inspiration,  from  the  v.bration  of  the 
el  m  palati  during  deep  sleep."  We  can,  owever,  snore  V d. £ 
tarily  while  awake;  and,  by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  tongue  t0 
vise  into  contact  with  the  velum,  I  can  snore  so  that  the  sound 
'hall  proceed  from  vibrations  of  the  nose  as  well  as  of  the  velum, 
££S  both  to  the  ear  and  to  the  fingers  placed  upon  the  nose 

can  also  increase  the  proportion  «f  the  nasal  v.bration 
sure,  by  allowing  more  of  the  tongue  to  rise  into  contact  w.  he 
velum  and  palat°e,  and  cause  them  only  to  take  place,  even  if  th 
mouth  is  closed:  and,  if  it  is  closed,  snoring  is  alway -mo*.  J 
Ls  nasal.    In  sleep,  snoring  may.  be  palatal  or  nasal,  or -bo** 
vail  proportion,    The  sound  as  well  as  * 
-  accordingly  as  it  is  palatal  or  nasal,  or  more  one  than  the 

a  «  Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

U  Allegro.  • 

.  «j  Melch.  Fr.  Albrecht,  (Pr.s.  Hallero)  B^irnem  *™* 
circa  tussisarganaevlorandainstitvta.    Gotun*  175K  4to. 
p  Sir  C.  Bell,  mi.  Trans.  1832.  p.  300.  sqq. 
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«  Sneezing,  generally  the  consequence  of  an  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,"  though  the  glare  of  the  sun 
upon  the  eyes  mil  produce  it,  « is  a  violent  and  almost  con- 
vuls.ve  expiration,  preceded  by  a  short  and  violent  inspiration  "i 
In  sneezing,  the  opening  of  the  fauces  is  lessened,  and  the  head 
bent  back,  that  the  current  may  be  directly  through  the  nostrils 
in  which  the  irritation  generally  exists. 

"Hiccup,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  sonorous,  very  short  and 
almost  convulsive,  inspiration,  excited  by  an  unusual  irritation  of" 
the  stomach,  and  Blumenbach  says  only  of  "  the  cardia  In 
hiccup,  I  think  that,  after  the  inspiration  has  proceeded  a  certain 
length,  the  glottis  closes,  and  the  diaphragm  endeavours  in  vain 
to  contract  farther. 

<<  In  crying  there  are  deep  inspirations,  quickly  alternating 
with  long  and  occasionally  interrupted  expirations  ■ 

"  Sighing  is  a  long  and  deep  inspiration,  and  the  subsequent 
expiration  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  groaning  » 

«  Nearest  in  relation  to  sighing  is  gaping-,  which  is  produced 
by  a  full  slow,  and  long,  inspiration,  followed  by  a  similar  ex- 
piration, the  jaws  at  the  same  time  being  drawn  asunder,  so  that 
the  air  rushes  into  the  open  fauces  and  the  Eustachian  tubes  » 
We  gape  chiefly  during  fatigue  or  hunger;  when  we  are  but  half 
«jke :,  either  before  or  after  si ,ep  ;  and  in  ague  and  hysteria. 

It  occurs  from  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs  too  slowly  • 
*  C-  Wh6n  the  Pressure  of  the  air  on  the  body  is  diminished  as' 
upon  very  high  mountains."    A  peculiar  feature  of  gap   g  'Z 
Propensity  it  excites  in  others  to  gape  likewise.    This  Is  u 
ersa  ly  remarked.    But  the  fact  is  included  in  the  mo    gl  £ 

oapmg  may  well  be  supposed  sufficient  to  excite.it. 


r  „  P  ^  ,J'  P°rta'  ^  S^"^one.    Basil.  1755.  4to7" 

*  «  7   P    :f  T     '  BC  Sin"UUu-     Gotti"S-  1761.  4tO.» 
t  u  J-  F.  Schraber,  Be  Fletu.    L.  B.  1728.  4to." 

u  •«  W  r  f?"  Berd0t'  DC  Saspiri0-    B*s"-  ™6.  4to." 

Just.  Godofr.  Gunz,  (Prwide  Walth.ro)  2?,  Oscitatione.    Lips  i738 
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Dr.  Brachet  contends  that  the  muscular  power  of  the  extreme 
bronchial  twigs  and  air  cells  operates  both  in  these  violent  and  in 
the  ordinary  degrees  of  respiration.  He  divided  the  spinal  chord 
in  the  neck  of  cats  so  that  respiration  ceased  and  was  continued 
artificially.  He  then  applied  hellebore  to  their  nostrils,  and  little 
expiratory  shocks  took  place,  very  evident  and  necessarily  inde- 
pendent of  the  respiratory  muscles." 

Haller  is  well  worth  reading  on  these  subjects. 1 
Most  authors  assert  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  enlarges  at 
inspiration  and  lessens  at  expiration;  but  Dr.  H.  Ley  makes  it 
probable  that,  in  simple  and  undisturbed  breathing,  the  glottis 
remains  open.*  In  strong  muscular  efforts  the  glottis  closes  that 
the  chest  may  be  immovable.  Swimming  and  leaping  are  shown 
by  M.  Bourdon  to  be  impossible  unless  it  is  closed  ;  for  he  pre. 
vented  them  by  inserting  a  tube  into  a  wound  made  by  him  m 
the  trachea  of  poor  brutes. 


Although,  with  the  exception  of  mocking  birds,  brutes  make  no  art.cula* 
sounds    U  have  a  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  one  another.  They 
"  Te  one  Le  ,o  express  joy,  another  terror,  another  to  summon  tha 
Ln-,  &c,  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  sounds  made  by  us,  not  on 
'o     n  inarticulate  kind,  but  also  articulated.    The  sagaoty  of  som- dog 
this  respect  is  astonishing.    ■  They  learn  to  understand  not  mere!  sep 
rate  words  or  articulate  sounds,  but  whole  sentences  expressmg .  many  .d«* 
I   have   often  spoken,"   continues  Gall,    «  intentionally  of   o^ects  ^ h 
rt*  interest  my  dog,  taking  care  not  to  mention  .ns  name, 
^nation  or  ges.ure  which  might  awaken  his  attent.on  He ,  bow.ej . 
no  less  pleasure  or  sorrow,  as  it  might  be  ;  and,  n.deed,  »«»^^  ^ 
haviour'that  he  had  perfectly  understood  the  r^^J^^Z^ 
I  had  taken  a  bitch  from  Vienna  to  Pans;  in  a  very  short  time  sue  e  V 
L^ed  French  as  well  as  German,  of  which  I  ^J^^X 
fore  her  whole  sentences  in  both  languages."      An  accurate  observe 
1  one  familiar  with  brutes,  Hogg,  the  late  ^^J^t  £ 
tiate  the  same  opinion,  relates  the  following  anecdote.    He  was  go.  g 


x  1.  c.  p.  298.  sq. 

r  El.  Physiol,  lib.  viii.  sect.  iv.  p.  xxx— xl. 

•  London  Medical  Gazette,  June  27,  1834. 

»  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  t.  v.  p.  49.  «q- 
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a  friend  for  a  fortnight  but  was  desirous  that  a  particular  dog  should  not  ac 
company  him,  as  it  was  always  «  breeding  some  uproar."  While  the  animal  was 
near  h,m  he  ment.oned  his  intention  to  his  mother  in  the  evening  The  doe 
was  to  be  locked  up  till  some  time  after  he  had  started.  But  in  the  morning! 
when  the  tuna  came  ,t  was  not  to  be  found.    «  The  d-'s  in  that  beast,"  said 

off  I  B      Tger  h6a:d  W',at  ^  W6re  y^ernight,  and  has  gone 

off  for  Bowerhope  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  this  morning!"    A  .reat  food 
ad  taken  place  „  the  night,  so  that  the  Yarrow  was  impassable,  and  Hoi  had 
to  go  by  St  Mary's  Loch,  and  cross  in  a  boa,    But  though  it  appeared  fri- 
able by  any  hvmg  creature,  the  dog  had  swam  it  early  i„  the  morrling  ancT was 
found  by  Hogg,  «  sutmg, .  ,ike  a  drookit  hen  ,  on  a  ^  ^J  oZ 

friend  s  house,  awa.tmg  his  arrival  with  great  impatience  »  » 

As  the  exertion  of  every  power  is  a  gratification,  brutes  take  an  intense 
pleasure  in  mak.ng  the  noises  of  which  they  are  cauable     Th»  I 
bird,  and  the  chattering  and  suualHng  of  o2,  IS^^P  "  ^ 
T fa.  vo.ce  of  some  small  brutes  is,  l,ke  the  muscular  powers  of  others  far 
g  eat  r  than  ■„  arge  animals  proportionally,  and  of  some  even  absolutely  T 

sir;  rsr  ndefthof  an  ounce' may  beheard  - the  d^tbt 

much  a    1600  mi'e;,        A'nenCanS  have  ealc"<^  that  a  man,  weighing  as 

I  d  sta„  e  of  7'!  "j  fa  P"^.  would  be  audible  a 

danger  ^luL^Z^^t'  W°U'd  *  the  h°USe  to  *  in 

g       fallmg,  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  tumbled  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

"  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.    Feb.  1824. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

THE  EXTERNAL  SENSES  IN  GENERAL,  AND  TOUCH  IN 
PARTICULAR. 

«  The  other  office  of  the  nerves  we  found  to  consist  in  com- 
municating to  the  sensorium"  (or  organ  of  the  mind)  "the  im- 
pressions made  by  external  objects.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
external  senses,  which  are,as  it  were,  the  watchmen  of  the  body 
and  informers  of  the  mind." 

The  external  senses  are  usually  considered  to  be  five  :— loucii, 
tdste,  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.    But  our  feelings  referable  to 
sensation  or  consciousness  are  very  numerous      Besides  our 
strictly  mental  feelings,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  feelings  m  the 
body  at  large.    To  say  nothing  of  hunger  and  thirst,  we  may 
feel  weak  or  strong.  The  sensation  of  weakness  is  very  distressing, 
and  often  complained  of  in  the  epigastric  region.    The  removal 
of  this  makes  us  cognisant  of  a  feeling  of  which  otherwise 
we  think  but  little, -a  feeling  of  general  support  and  mutual 
elastic  resistance,  as  it  were,  between  all  the  particles  of  the 
frame:  and  exhaustion  makes  us  conscious  of  what  was  the  com- 
fort of  this  feeling.    We  feel  the  state  of  our  muscles,  whether 
they  are  relaxed  or  contracted,  or  at  least  the  position  of  he 
pans  which  they  move.    We  feel  the  state  ef  tone  or  exhau Uon 
of  muscles.    We  feel  heat  and  cold  in  then;  various  deg  «* 
pains,  and  endless  uneasy  sensations  of  distension,  weight,  pr.e* 
L,    marting,  4c.  4c.  a  large  number  of  which  a  «J 
referred  to  the  sense  of  touch.    But  the  sensation  inducec I  me 
chanically  by  the  contact  of  something  with  us  is  properly  calie 
touch.    Forms  of  sensation  may  be  peculiar  to  certain  parts_ 

"  The  five  external  senses  alone  belong  to  our  present  subject 
For  I  regard,  with  Gorter,  the  stimul us  which  mchn.  - 
relieve  the  intestines,"  4c,  as  so  many  distinct  senses, 
cessary  minuteness,  as  Haller  long  since  observed. 

»  "  J.  De  Gorter,  Exercitationes  Medkw,  iv.    Amst.  1737.  4to. 
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By  means  of  the  external  senses  only  do  we  learn  the  existence 
of  the  world  around  us.    «  With  every  sense  an  animal  discovers 
anew  world;  thus  creation  is  to  it  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cordingly as  its  senses  are  more'  or  Jess  numerous."    «  Provided 
mth  senses,  it  enters  into  communication  with  the  university  of 
nature,  and  associates  with  surrounding  beings  ;  a  continual  action 
and  reaction  are  established  between,  animate  and  inanimate  na- 
ture, b  They  are  the  seat  of  almost  constant  gratification.  Without 
them  indeed,  we  should  not  only  be  ignorant  of  the  surrounding 
world  but  our  mental  faculties  would  never  come  into  operation" 
We  could  not  judge  of  objects  of  sight,  hearing,  or  touch 
by  our  lower  intellectual  faculties ;   nor  would   our  hiVher 
intellectual  faculties  come  into  play,  nor  our.  various  inclination 
be  called  forth.    Some  writers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
Phdosophers,  have  been  misled  by  these  truths,  and  declared  that 

WereX  hi  "I86"68  ^  ^  ^  ^  m°raI  . 

Were  this  the  case,  persons  of  acute  external  sense,  and  those 

numerous  savages  and  brutes  which  surpass  us  in  one  external 
en  e  or  other,  would  be  the  most  eminent  in  intellect.  Ga 
found  it  necessary  to  refute  these  errors  at  length..    Not  even 
can  an  organ  of  external  sense  give  rise  to  a  Nation,  except  n 
the  b  am,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  brain  in  every  brute 
<jall  observes  that, 

Jl  "erVe  0i'  Sense  has  its  Particular  origin  :  no  one 

f :J:zi  e,b;ain' or  from  another  — ^  ** 

ot  each  proceed  from  particular  masses  of  pulpy  substance. 

ture  ll7     T  °f  Sense  differs         the  others  in  size,  struc- 
ture, colour,  and  consistence. 

cat'ed'  Ikl  TratUS  °f  S°me  nerV6S  are  more  or  ,ess  impli- 
cated, more  or  less  numerous  in  the  different  kinds  of  animals. 

form  Hp,    ^  1S"°F0p0rti0n'  either  direct  ^  constantly  uni- 
T'  b%Wheen  the  size  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves, 
sense 'in  ti  n°,fixed  Pr°P°rtion  between  the  nerves  of 

•anTe  specLV   Crent  k'ndS  °f  individuals  the 

han 6t'hermale'emaIe  ***  ^  °f  Se"Se  ^  °r  SmalIer 

'  Gall,  1.  c.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

'  ««.•«.  cc.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  223.  sqq.  .    also  p>  H9>  sqq>  8vo_  t_  .  p  n4  ^ 
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"  7.  In  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  the  nerves  .of  sense  are  developed  and  decline  at 
very  different  periods. 

8.  No  decussation  of  any  other  nerve  than  the  optic  is  at 
present  known,  and  its  decussation  is  not  found  in  all  species  of 
animals. 

"  9.  The  corresponding  nerves  of  each  side  communicate  toge- 
ther by  commissures,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  brain  by  branches." 
Again,  that, 

«  i.  To  the  functions  of  the  senses,  material  instruments  are 
indispensable. 

«  2.  That  the  nerves  merely  communicate  the  impression  of 
the  external  world  to  the  brain  that  it  may  be  modified  by  this. 

«  3.  Every  nerve  of  sense  can  receive  but  certain  impres- 
sions, and  the  functions  of  one  sense  cannot  be  performed  by  an- 
other. 

«  4  The  delicacy  of  every  sense  is  ordinarily  proportionate  to 
the  perfection  and  development  of  the  apparatus,  and  probably 
also  to  the  number  of  apparatus. 

«  5.  The  particular  functions  of  the  senses  have  not  the  same 
force  in  different  species  of  animals,  nor  in  different  animals  of  the 
same  species:  the  animal  which  has  acute  sight  may  have  dull 

ll  6  ifif)  or 

«  6  The  nervous  system  of  the  senses  may,  like  other  systems, 
acquire  a  higher  activity  by  unusual  irritants,  from  inflamma- 

ti0"'7&CThe  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  that  follow 
lesion  of  the  brain  do  not  affect  the  opposite  side  any  more 
than  those  of  the  spinal  chord,  at  least  according  to  my  present 

'Ts'The  functions  of  the  different  senses  manifest  themselves 
at  different  periods,  according  to  the  development  of  these  organs 
It  is  asked  how,  and  for  what  purpose,  some  anima  s  are  bor 
with  senses  perfectly  developed  at  least  with  the^yes -n  ~ 
onen   and  others  with  them  closed.    This  peculiarity  i 
lays  n  relation  to  the  power  of  using  the  extremities  mo  re « 
less  promptly;  for  the  new-born  child  is  as  incapable  of 
motion  as  the  new-born  puppy.  .  ]d 

,9.  All  the  functions  of  the  ^.B^^X  ofthe  , 
age.»  According  to  some  physiologists  this  is  the  result  only 
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organs  of  the  senses  becoming  habituated  to  external  impressions, 
so  that  these  are  continually  less  and  less  strong.    But  in  old  a°-e 
the  functions  of  the  senses  grow  weak,  because  the  organs  of  the 
senses  diminish.    The  nervous  filaments,  and  their  nutrient  sub- 
stance, waste,  as  well  as  the  pulpy  substance  in  general,  and  all 
the  nerves  begin  to  atrophy.    Hence  Pinel  did  not  find  in  the 
labyrinth  of  deaf  old  men,  the  soft  substance  which  exists  in  men 
who  hear.    Hence  the  nerves  of  old  persons  are  much  smaller 
than  of  those  in  the  vigour  of  life.    As  this  diminution  does  not 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  nervous  system,  it  follows  that  all 
the  functions  do  not  decline  equally  at  the  same  time,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  they  declined  more  and  more  only  by  habituation 
to  impresses.  Some  even  explain  by  habit  the  fact  of  our  havino- 
.n  health  no  sensation  of  what  is  passing  within  us  in  our  organic 
or  automatic  hfe.    I  should  ascribe  this  rather  to  an  original  de- 
-«gn  of  nature,  which,  probably  accomplishes  it  by  the  tenuity  of 
■he  filaments  that  communicate  between  the  nervous  system  of 
:he  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebral 
:olumn,  the  senses,  and  the  brain, 

"  la  The  doubleness  of  any  sense  does  not  prevent  our  sen- 
*m  of  objects  from  being  simple  :  in  the  same  manner  our 
TZ  seZy  notwithstanding  the  five  different  functions 

eidnSTh°n  ]fS  3  C6rtain  aftei'  the  excitinS  caus*  has 
ZZ  J     '    f  P -eCe  °f  W°°d'  Wkh  °ne  end  »  whirled 

2 r       T  a     mm°US  rin^;  the  sensatio"  Produced  by  the 
Z  ZT    P0'nt  °f  *°  C,'rde  COntinuin« tiJI  *°  ™d  arJe 
"  we  arrkltf0rmSatrain'  A  sensation  is  sometimes 

e a  dits  fi       '  l0°ked  at  the  SU">  we  cI<^  our 

ent  e  lfigUre  retUrnS'  AcC0rdinS  to  ^  law  of  all  vital  excite, 
ent  sensatmns  are  more  acute  the  less  they  have  been  excited, 
J  £ c  versa.  Thus,  after  having  been  in  a  strong  light,  we  at  firs 

-  sh  oh-°?ntenngadarkened  3partment'       g-dually  dis- 
feuish  objects  m  u  and,  on  returning  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

e  ve ry  d, sagreeable  :  the  same  tepid  water  feels  warm  to  one 
Piously  placed  in  warm  water. 

nself  after  birth,  its  organ  is  most  extensively  spread 
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over  the  whole  surface,  and  it  is  affected  by  many  properties  of 
external  objects." 

«  It  is  less  fallacious  than  the  rest  of  the  senses,  and  by  culture 
capable  of  such  perfection  as  in  some  measure  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  others,  particularly  of  vision.  * 

The  direct  pleasure  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  far  more  exquisite 
than  of  any  other  sense,  and  is  therefore  employed  by  nature  for 
therapturesof sexual  intercourse. 

"^TT^^kin,  whose  stTucture  we  formerly  examined,  is  the 
general  organ  of  touch.'  The  immediate  seat  of  the  sense  is  the- 
papilla?  of  the  corium,  of  various  forms  in  different  parts,  com- 
monly resembling  warts f,  in  some  places  fungous s,  in  others 
filamentous."  The  extremities  of  all  the  cutaneous  nerves  ter- 
minate in  these  under  the  form  of  pulpy  penicilli." 

The  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  and  as  far  as  we  know  ot 
touch  in  particular,  are  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  trigeminum 
and  the  ganglionic  or  posterior  spinal  nerves  and  all  their  ramifi- 

cations.  ,  ,  „„ 

"The  hands  are  the  principal  organs  of  touch,  properly  so 
called,  and  regarded  as  the  sense  which  examines  solidity  ;  and 
their  skin  has  many  peculiarities.  In  the  palms  and  on  each 
side  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  it  is  furrowed  and  free  from 
hairs,  to  facilitate  the  closing  of  the  hand:  and  the  extrem.ties 

d  «  Consult  Rol.  Martin,  Schwcd.  Abhandl.  vol.  xxxix.  1777. 
■     G.  Bew,  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  1.  p.  159. 
Ch  Hutton,  Mathematical  Diatwrwry,  vol.  i.  p.  214." 

^Lecat  speaks  of  a  sculptor,  Ganibaslus  de  Volterre  who,  tang U» 
faces   and  Ln  modelled  them  in  clay.    The  man  of  Pmseaux   born  h  md 
X'ated  the  distance  of  the'  fire  by  the  degree  of  heat,  and  of 

tion  of  air  upon  his  face.    Saunderson,  by  «^  *  ™ ^so 

his  hands,  distinguished  the  genuine  from  the  spur.ous,  though  «e 
well  counterfeited  as  to  deceive  a  connoisseur  Wl  h  good  eyes  ;  and  he ^„d 
the  accuracy  of  mathematical  instruments  by  passmg  he  end.  ofb»  fin  ^ 
their  divisions.    Like  the  blind  man  of  Pu.seaux,  he  was  affected  by 
Sssitude  of  the  atmosphere,  and  could  perceive,  especu,  y  ,n  cd»       *  ' 

e  «  F.  De  Riet,  De  Organo  Tactus.    L.B.  1743.  ato.  «f 
Anatomical  Collection,  t.  iv."  fig.  2,  3." 

f  "  Dav.  Corn,  de  Courcelles,  Icones  Musculor.  Capms.  Tab.  J.  Ug 
.  •<  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annate*.  Academ.  1.  iii-  tab.  .v.  fig- 
„  «.  Ruysch,  Thesaur.  AnaUK.  tab.  iv.  fig.  J.     Thes.  vn.  tab.  ...  ng 
B.  S.  Albinus,  1.  c.  L.  vi.  tab.  ii.  fig-  3,  4.' 
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of  both  fingers  and  toes  are  ridged  internally  by  very  beautiful 
lines  more  or  less  spiral « ;  and  are  shielded  externally  by  nails 

«  These  scutiform  nails*  are  bestowed  upon  man  and  a  few 
other  genera  of  mammalia  only  (we  allude  to  the  quadrumana 
which  excel  m  the  sense  of  touch)',  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
pressure,  and  thus  assisting  the  action  of  the  fingers,  while  exa- 
mining objects. 

«  They  are  of  a  horny  nature,  but  on  the  whole  very  similar  to 
the  epidermis.  For  under  them  lies  the  reticulum,  which  in 
negroes  is  black  »  ;  and  under  this  again  is  found  the  corium, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  periosteum  of  the  last  phalanx  These 
constituent  parts  of  the  nails  are  striated  lengthwise.  The  pos- 
terior edge,  which,  in  the  hands,  is  remarkableVor  a  little  Wed 
appearance  is  fixed  in  a  furrow  of  the  skin;  and  the  nails,  grow- 
ing  constantly  from  this,  are  protruded  forwards,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly renewed  about  every  six  months."  1 

Jve  IZtlt  C°nSiderS  that       Prgan  °f  t0llch  is  not  a  "«* 
nerve  but  that  an  apparatus  exlsts  as  in  the  eye  and  ear :  _  that 

h -  he  optica  erve  entering  ffie  sclerotic,  the  nerves  f  to  h 
lose  their  neunlema  on  entering  the  cutis  and  derive  a  new 
covermgfrom  its  outer  part,  and  then,  terminating  in  a  round 
extremny  or  projecting  papilla,  are  covered  by  a^thin  later  of 
|  epidermis  indispensable  to  the  sense  of  touch."  * 

Weber  has  shown  that  the  tactile  power  of  the  skin  is  not  nro 
donate  to  its  sensibility.  Thus  the  mamm,  are  easily  TcZ, 

'  "  Grew,  Phil.  Trans.  No.  159." 

*  "B.-S ■  AMnUS,  Aunolat.  Academ.  L  if,  tab.  vii.  fig.  4,  5,  6  " 

-ers  inTh  !r  TT'  T™*'  ™*  ^mures,  the  apices  of  whose 

-h  i^  te'     handS3reVeryS0ft'  M>  "  -  theUan  s^ 

^CtaTe  fPUted  W,h6ther  the  —  °f  to«<*  »  ^stowed  on  any 

f  ^ch  than         V  .  ,  ' g'rI  7St  *  much  "*«  exquisite  sense 

equently  seen  ^ L  fi  ^  0n        °ther'  1  havc 

finger  "o    71.  T^'"2  ^  and  using 

5-i  -d  „nu;e;  r  much  t dexierousiy'  >imn  *** 

bTSl^l^  ,owcr  orders  of  El,ror,eans 

»  JVif,'  »  Al!'inU3'  ^  rf  Cofo',e  ^<**9~m,  fig.  3." 
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and  susceptible  of  great  pain  when  irritated,  and  yet  are  very  mo- 
derately endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch.  The  armpits,  flanks, 
soles,  and  other  ticklish  parts  have  a  comparatively  slight  power  of 
distinguishing  objects  by  touch.  "  Who  was  ever  made  to  laugh 
by  tickling  the  ends  of  his  fingers  ?  and  yet  they  are  possessed 
of  a  tactile  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  skin."  Mere  sensibility  exists  in  all  the  surfaces  and  solids, 
and  under  disease  may  give  sensations  ;  and  in  some  internal 
parts,  as  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we 
continually  have  sensation  :  but,  whatever  be  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  or  larynx,  substances  within  them  are  felt 

very  indistinctly. 

The  different  parts  of  the  skin  vary  exceedingly  in  their 
tactile  power.    Weber  remarks  that,  if  the  skin  of  a  person 
whose  eyes  are  shut  is  touched  with  the  two  points  of  a  com- 
pass  an  inch  asunder,  he  at  once  perceives  that  he  »  touched 
in  two  places.    But,  by  moving  the  points  nearer  and  nearer  to 
each  other,  the  skin  feels  at  length  as  if  touched  by  simply  one 
body,  and  this  body  feels  as  if  rather  longer  in  the  line  of  junct.on 
of  the  points  of  the  compass.   There  is,  however   the  greates 
difference  in  different  parts  as  to  their  power  of  st.ll  ieehng  that 
there  are  two  bodies  when  these  are  approximated.    The  tips  ot 
the  fingers  and  of  the  tongue  distinguish  the  bodies  at  the  small- 
est  distance ;  while  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  the  centre 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  spine,  cease  the  soonest  to  distin- 
guish at  large  distances.    In  himself  Weber  found  the  up  of  the 
Tongue  distinguish  two  bodies,  as  well  in  their  horizontal  as  per- 
pendicular direction,  till  their  distance  from  each  other  was  with- 
in half  a  French  line;  the  inner  surface  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers 

within  one,  &c.  ,  re 

He  lavs  it  down  as  a  law,  that,  the  more  gifted  with  touch  are 
any  portions  of  the  skin,  the  greater  will  the  distance  appear 
any  two  bodies  from  each  other  though  placed  at  the  very  sam 
Sance.    Thus,  «  if  the  points  of  a  compass, 
other  one  or  two  lines,  applied  to  the  cheek,  just  befor t*  ■* 
be  then  moved  successively  to  several  parts  of  the '  ^e*> 
shall  find,  on  approaching  the  angle  of  the  mouth  th  *  the  ^ 
will  appear  to  recede  from  each  other ;    or  if  the :  ends 
forefinger  and  thumb  are  held  together,  and  their  tips  passed  | 
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line  from  the  ear  to  the  upper  or  under  lip,  they  will  feel  more 
and  more  distant  from  each  other  as  they  approach  these 

If  the  points  of  the  compass,  kept  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other,  are  applied  to  two  contiguous  surfaces,  enjoying  vo- 
untary  mot.on  as  to  the  two  lips,  they  will  appear  more  distant 
than  when  aPP hed  to  one  surface :  in  fact  in  the  case  of  the  lips 
hough,  when  d,stant  from  each  other  half  a  line,  they  appear  as' 
two,  yet   ,f  app bed  to  one  lip  only,  they  appear  Jon  ? " 
the  points,  though  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  will  seem 
more  distant  when  applied  to  two  portions  of  the  skin  differing 
structure  and  function,  than  when  applied  to  portions  resembL^ 
each  other,  even  though  more  sensible.    Thus,  if  the  polt  arf 
ptaced  one  upon  the  inner  surface,  and  one  upon  the  red  ou  e  part 
of  the  hps,  they  appear  more  distant  from  each  other  th  n  when 
both  are  apphed,  though  at  the  same  distance,  on  the  „   er  re" 
surface  winch  is  so  much  more  sensible 

zIoZTtT  °f  C°mpaS?  arG  PIaced  ho^ontalJy  on  the 
axis  of  a  limb,  they  are  distinguished  as  two  more  clearly  than 

^^r^y  B-hereverseoccurs.iftheyaSS 

He  finds  the  left  hand  more  sensible  of  temperature  than 
be     gin  in  most  persons,  probably  from  its  epidermis  be 

thmner  through  less  use.    When  the  hands    beinj  of  S 
«».  temperature,  were  plunged  into  separate  ve  S  s^f  W 
water,  as  the  person  lay  in  bed,  the  left  hand  was  be Led  to 

^^^^^^^ 
curate  whon  th*  *  "wer.    me  judgment  is  more  ac- 

smaller.    It  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  is  imme„ed 

»  s«,rj  „   ,,,,,  5  ;,1 b"  "  '      or        '« f>'«-  a. 

«  *0»»  „„1„,  ,  „„  m   '  "       P,  , "»  J"5"  "  ""  *"  I  «U 
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in  water  at  104°,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  hand  in  water  at 
102°  the  cooler  water  will  be  thought  the  warmer :  and  water, 
borne  by  a  forefinger,  will  seem  to  scald  the  whole  hand. 
Minute  differences  are  appreciated  by  plunging  the  whole  hand 
successively  into  two  vessels  of  hot  water,  which  are  impercep- 
tible to  a  single  finger. 

Differences  of  temperature  and  weight  are  best  ascertained 
when  the  perceptions  are  not  simultaneous,  but  successive  :  just 
as  is  the  case  with  differences  in  objects  of  taste,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing. If  an  acid  and  a  sweet  substance  are  applied  to  the  tongue 
with  pencils  in  rapid  succession,  they  are  nicely  distinguished : 
but  not  if  applied  together.  It  is  the  same  if  two  vials  of  odorous 
fluids  are  applied  to  the  nostrils  ;  and  two  notes  are  always  better 
distinguished  if  struck  in  succession  than  together.  Vision  is  no 
exception,  because,  although  we  compare  two  lines  best  when 
placed  side  by  side,  we  in  fact  do  not  view  them  simultaneously, 
but  in  rapid  succession  ;  since  nothing  is  seen  accurately  unless 
its  image  falls  on  the  retina  at  the  extremity  of  the  optic  axis. 

Persons  differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  estimating  weight,  and 
practice  increases  it  considerably.  Men  accustomed  to  estimate 
weights  by  poising  them  will  distinguish  a  difference  of  a  thirtieth 
part  in  two  bodies.  They  use  the  same  hand  for  each  weight  in 
instant  succession.  The  intervention  of  a  few  seconds  does  not 
prevent  accuracy.  A  true  estimate  may  be  made  although  the 
second  weight  is  poised  twenty  seconds  after  the  first ;  but  an  in- 
terval of  forty  seconds  prevents  accuracy.  The  sense  of  sight  is 
more  accurate,  for  a  well-practised  eye  will  distinguish  a  differ- 
ence of  a  hundredth  part  in  the  length  of  two  lines  :  and  the  ear 
surpasses  the  eye,  for  a  well-practised  musical  ear  will  distinguish 
between  two  sounds  differing  only  the  number  of  vibrations 

being  calculated  that  are  made  by  the  sounding  bodies  in  a  given 
time  If  two  lines  differ  only  T'T  in  length,  the  difference  may  be 
perceived  although  the  one  is  looked  at  fifty  or  sixty  seconds 
after  the  other.  If  they  differ  VT,  an  interval  of  thirty-five  se- 
conds  may  elapse.  If  they  differ  &t  an  interval  of  three  seconds 
is  the  longest  compatible  with  accurate  judgment.!' 

Not  only  does  touch  appear  too  general  an  expression  toi 

p  Be  Pulsu,  Resorption,  Auditu  ct  Taciu<  Annotations  ^°f"  et*^9 
tato*  auctove  Henrico  Ernesto  Weber.    Lipsia>,  18»M  -ndDr. 
Analysis  of  it,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  March  1836. 


touch.  ^ 


endless  feelings  of  whirh  w.-^ 

apparently  referred  J"  u^^tT^   '  ^  S°me 
many  writers  as  referable    '  nth  ,    '       COnsidered  bY 

Spurzheimq  says,  «  It  Lav  stiH  hp   T  °f  SenSation'  Dr' 

ideas  of  conJte'ncy  ^^^/^«^P~d«e. 

fluidity,  of  weigln  and  resist  e  S'  i°  h ^ £  °f  a»d 
mind  to  examine  these  qualities  emnl Z the  T  T  ^ 
rather  than  the  Sense  J  feeIing  ^  7^ 

mon  accords  with  that  of  Dr.  Brown?,  who "tat" «  T,  T  T* 
of  res,stance "  (of  which  he  consider,  Z  r  feeIlD* 
above  as  modifications}  «  is  T  "  •  the  q^hties  enumerated 
our  organ  of  touch,  bul  to  our  "r  Z  *  W  b«  to 
already  directed  your  attention  Z  f  '  t0  Which  1  Ilave 

-se;  the  affections  'J^Z^  '  °f 
Nation  with  other  feelings,  ^  ^  ™^  "  ^ 
cernmg  these  (as  in  the  case  of         7  g-        JU(%ments  con- 

no.  >.  iraportant  than    „dur:irs'e:;;t  °r  examp,e)- m 

stations  of  this  class  are  inde,,,!  .  M"e'  sens«'ve  organs.  The 
obscure  as  to  be  «^T^StZ  -"T, Stances,  so 
i»  Probably  no  contrac/on^n  o  a  11  ^  V  bl"  'W 
attended  with  some  faint  dearee  of       S  wh]ch  is  »<« 

•«  t*e  co„,r„cti„„s  of  „ Z ml^T  °"  *"  **f*fa«  ■« 
contract  of  ,he  same  muscle  -  '  ™         °ther  of 

Wells-,  in  thefoilcvingwo  d  •  Wh  f0m"fS  ^^"""--Dr. 
nd,ca«e  these  position  of  the  body  >    To  "    ^  "S  10 

Jat,  smee  they  are  occasioned  ,„/ '  apPear5  ovident, 

bo  actions  of  Lous  v0 ZZV  "t  T™"  "y  Como.nations  „ 
^  "Oh  combination,  „S  S°me  ■»«  attend 

aPs.  "he  particular  po,  ItionZZf ,  1'  fr<""  per. 
"o  Positions  of  ,le  body    leP       "     ,y       BU'  "  »'m°st  ■» 
:  "Tooted  toward  sustam  „7i,         Par?f  °Ur  ™soolar  efforts 
Each  position   "iLefoT'T'    r  f"6""  °f  i,s  — 
™<  be  attended  with  a  fc XT^icT  ""'S  takeS  P1*™. 

t  c  Be^r0""1  p,a»: -.b.»"es  ,0  indicate  its  ~ 

M~,'^'"----oo.anyrefer. 
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ence  to  Dr;  Wells  or  the  other  two  physicians,  although  he  shows 
himself  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wells's  writings.' 

«  Why  are  nerves,  whose  office  is  to  convey  sensation,  profusely 
given  to  muscles,  in  addition  to  those  motor  nerves  which  are 
liven  to  excite  their  motions?    To  solve  this  quest.on,  we  must 
determine  whether  muscles  have  any  other  purpose  to  serve 
than  merely  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  motor  nerves. 
For  if  they  have  reflective  influence,  and  if  their  cond.t.on  is  to 
be  felt  or  conceived,  it  will  presently  appear  that  the  motor  nerves 
are  not  suitable  internuncii  betwixt  them  and  the  sensonum.  I 
sh.ll  first  inquire  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  governance  of  the  mus- 
cular frame?  that  there  be  a  consciousness  of  the  state  or  degree 
faction  of  the  muscles?    That  we  have  a  sense  of  the  cond.t.on 
o    1    muscles  appears  from  this  :  that  we  feel  the  effects  of  over- 
exertion  or  weariness,  and  are  excruciated  by  spasms,  and  feel 
the  irksomeness  of  continued  position.    We  possess  a  power  of 
weighing  in  the  hand;  what  is  this  but  estimating  the  muscula 
force?    We  are  sensible  of  the  most  minute  changes  of  muscu  ar 
exertion,  by  which  we  know  the  position  of  the  body  and  hmbs, 
Xn  there  is  no  other  means  of  knowledge  open  to  us.    Ifa  rope- 
a    er  measures  his  steps  by  the  eye,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
S  man  can  balance  his  body.    In  standing,  walking  and  run. 
S£  every  effort  of  voluntary  power  which  gives  motion  to  the 
5  is  directed  by  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  an 
Without  this  sense  we  could  not  regulate  their  action.,  and  a  very 
principal  inlet  to  knowledge  would  be  cut  off,  ■ 
P  Weber  illustrates  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Wells,  by  supporting  he 
bis    f  a  blindfolded  person  on  cushions,  and  p acng ^ 
weights  upon  them.  If  the  difference  is  great,  it  will  be  felt  But 
Ismail!*  will  not  be  noticed  till  the  hands  are  raised , .-J® 
L  muscles  feel  what  resistance  they  have  to  act  again, t  We* 
found  in  most  men  a  more  accurate  sense  of  the  amount  of  Pr« 
tre  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right     A  mmute  su=  i 
contact  with  the  skin  is  always  3ud^  t0  be^  seen  in . 
situated  in  regard  to  it,  as  rays  of  light  are  always 

.  The  *rm  Association  has  ^ 
siology  of  the  Nervous  System,  to  refer  to  Su  C WUta  ^  p, 

out  any  allusion  to  the  previous  writings  of  Dr.  Wells,  u 
Spurzheira. 

u  Phil,  Trans.  1826. 
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direction  perpendicular  to  the  point  at  which  they  impinge  on  the 
retina.  It  may  be  said,  that,  if  a  hair  is  pulled,  we  do  not  conceive 
it  to  be  pulled  perpendicularly  whatever  be  the  direction.  But 
Weber  replies  that  we  judge  here  of  the  direction  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscular  effort  necessary  to  keep  the  head  steady  at 
the  time.  It  muscles  are  not  called  into  play,  but  the  head  is  held 
steady  by  one  person  while  another  presses  firmly  around  the  hair, 
the  direction,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  the  hair  is  pulled,  cannot 
be  judged  of.  . 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  thought  he  had  established 
a  cerebral  organ  for  judging  of  these  sensations  of  weight  or  re- 
sistance.  ° 


The  vanetj     0   the  feehngs  bofh  rf  C0nsc;0llsness  ^ 
277  6  mfinite.     Brutes  probably  have  sensations  from  the  externa 
world  of  whlch  we  are  insusceptible,  and  those  especially  which  are  m  nute 

ZZf:         "EibIe  t0  6Xternal  ces,  which  are"  far  o    de.ica  To 

d  ce  n„  lmpr  upon  ^  certain  pecu! 

c^Z!    rnSatl0n  frCm  and  circumstaZ  in 

ccordance  w  th  the  destmafon  of  its  mode  of  existence.     Brutes  will  feel  the 

:  ss?;  ^Tr ,he  ,vea;her  ,ong  before  we  a- — o^:a:;  Com  ng 

ma  kno«  e^  on  the  direction  of  a  coming  storm. 

external  parts  which  come  in  contact  with  surrounding  substances, 


r tZn  JolT  T      SUPer!°Hty  °f  intd,eCt'  a"d  °f  this  ~ 

'  Wgeando  tavo;o  ;  ^        ,       P"  ^  ^  T1— ^o  have  not  read  both 

"Bbn.  Condilhc  r  '  T  7  xT™  ^  "**  absUlditieS  he  had  «»  °PP°- 
^:!^  Herd6r'  R,Che-"J'  V-^'AZyr,  blind  followers  of 

\  t-SS^  ^ SUPeri°:!*  °f  ^  -tellect  to  his  hand,  and 

^  executed  Ifcnelms  f    1   "I  f^?  **  ^  ^        be  eXCUSed  wh°  »« 

no,  i   a  few  tout  I!  "  J""**  '  ~  "  *>  Ed™* 

**>  **  three  0f  rnvfi!     T    *  *  ^  d°  ^  aS  ^  *- 

!  m,  a,  mv  Z     my  fi"f rs  b0  S've»  t°  ™y  three  children,  as  a  warning  to 

I  ^    W"  1837       re<1UCSt         COmp,,'ed  WUh  *  the  su^on.  til 
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the  more  delicate  and  acute,  with  an  equal  supply  of  nerves,  will  be  the  sense. 
Many  without  hands,  as  organs  of  touch,  have  other  organs  to  compensate  for 
their  absence.    "  We  observe,  even  from  the  polygastric  animalcules,  that  organs 
are  developed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
communicate  sensations  corresponding  with  those  of  touch  in  the  higher  animals. 
They  have  long  cilia,  almost  already  developed  into  tcntacula;  and  those  ten-  j 
taenia,  so  common  in  the  class  of  zoophytes,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  great 
delicacy  of  feeling.    Those  fleshy  and  sensitive  tentacula  and  tubular  feet  of  the  I 
radiated  animals  continue  up  through  many  of  the  succeeding  classes  of  animals, 
becoming  jointed  in  the  articulated  classes,  where  they  form  palpi  and  antenna,; 
and  in  the  soft  molluscous  classes  they  again  assume  the  form  and  name  of 
tentacula,-soft,  sensitive,  and  fleshy,  without  any  jointed lappea ranee     Weob-  , 
serve  remnants  of  those  sensitive  organs  even  in  the  class  of  fishes  ,  ,  the  form  of 
processes  or  filaments  still  disposed  as  organs  of  touch  around  the  mouth 
«  Many  fishes  and  higher  animals  are  covered  with  dense  scales  which  must 
deaden  the  general  sense  of  touch  over  the  surface  of  their  bodies :  other  fishes 
have  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  <*e  circum- 
ference of  the  mouth,  and  other  exposed  parts,  covered  with  a  naked,  delicate 
and  soft  integument,  which  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  development  of  the 
anns  and  hands  as  organs  of  touch.     But  in  the  land  amphibious  animals,  and 
to  ,11  .he  higher  vertebrata,  we  observe  the  anterior  extremities  to  become  more 
del       ly  organised,  and  fit  for  communicating  delicate  impressions  of  the  fonn.  j 
densities"  and  other  physical  qualities  of  external  bodies;  and  »  P»P«^ 
t,    high  nervous  sensibility,  the  vascularity,  the  flexibility,  and  the  softness  o  f  th  I 
hands  and  other  externa,  cutaneous  parts,  will  that  common  sense  of  tone  becom 
ncreased  as  we  pass  up  through  the  vibrated  classes  to  man .who  ur.se 
all  inferior  animals  in  the  exquisite  and  equal  development  of  a  1  his  organs  of 
sense,  and  in  the  perfection  of  all  those  higher  organs  of  relation  by 
Sals  are  more  immediately  connected  with  outward  nature.      (Dr.  Grants 

Lectures.     Lancet,  No.  569.)  ,,  f 

1  presume  that  the  tongue  must  be  considered  as  an  organ  of  toad  as 
taste  •  and  the  snout  in  the  mole  and  pig  ;  the  moist  upper  hp  in  th  rh.noc  os 
Se  p'roboscis  of  the  elephant ;  and  the  lower  end  of  the  .a.  s  o  apes  called  sap, o* 
The  whiskers  of  the  "  feline  and  other  mammalia  probably  serve  to ^ 
proximity  of  bodies  known  to  the  animal.    The  seal  has  J.^J"^^  - 
Lanch  of  the  fifth  pair,  with  about  forty  branches,  which    re  d, tnbut 
he  upper  lip,  and  many  of  which  have  been  traced  by  «"«^^° 
of  the  strong  whiskers."  (Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  translated  tiy 
Laurence  and  Coulson,  p.  259.  sq.) 
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W  e  perceive  tastes  by  the  tongue,  and  in  some  degree  "  savS 
B  ume„bach,  m  conformity  with  the  common  opinion,  "by  the 
other  ne.g  bounng  mternal  cutaneous  parts  of  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially by  the  soft  palate,  the  fauces,  the  interior  of  the  cheeks 
and  ps ;  by  them  however,  we  taste  only  what  is  acrid  and  very 
th         t       Dr  Vimont  says  that,  on  touching  the  bps,  inside  of 

Lnon  ,  6  Pa'ate^         3         — entrated'sdution  of 

oommo   salt,  w,th  strong  vinegar,  and  pure  alcohol,  their  respec- 
tive tastes  were  not  experienced,  while  he  instantly  bad  the  taste 
^eachwhen  brought  in  contact  with  the  uppe/surface  of  ^ 

The  most  careful  and  extensive  experiments  have  been  made 
V  M  M.  Guyot  and  Admyrauldc,  and  they  declare  the  lips 
he  »  ernal  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  hard  palate,  and  he  pha 
.  ynx,  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  taste;  the  soft  palate  to  belo 
"mute  except  at  one  spot,  commencing  aboufa  Le  helow  ts 

Z^t  ba6  ha;d,  PaltUe;  -thin  three  ^ 

nes  o f  the  base  of  the  uvula,  and  extending  indefinitely  on  each 

!:r,%,;  andrthe  tonsue  to  be  destit-e 

art  and  all  its  dorsal  surface.    So  that  the  only  seats  of 

je  the  sma.1  space  in  the  soft  palate,  that  portio of  t t a  e 

^■e  tongue  behind  a  curved  line  drawn  with  its  concavky  for 
ds  and  hrough       bI.nd  ■  ayKy.fo. 

ssrss.off  <i organ>  °rhe  upper  part  °fwhich  t!"-  - 

allv  „  "  t0Wards  the  middle  of        oman,  esne- 

%  near  the  apex,  than  on  the  lower  ,  and  the  portfor"  at  The 

*  "  Grew,  Anatomy  of  Plants,  p.  284.  sq 

;  ;  T^iti  de.  Phrln.  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  sq. 
'  ^oir*  mr  le  siSge  du  Gout,  chczV Homme,  Pari,,  1830. 
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apex  has  a  more  acute  taste  than  the  rest  of  the  circumference. 
These  gentlemen  remark  that  the  seats  of  taste,  as  ascertained  by 
them  are  the  most  favourably  placed  for  the  exercise  of  the  sense. 
Substances  have  the  apex  of  the  tongue  applied  to  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  moistened  by  the  lips.;  the  softer  portions  fall  during 
mastication,  some  within  the  alveolar  arch  in  contact  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tongue,  and  others  without  it,  but  these  are  im- 
mediately pressed  over  to  the  circumference  of  the  tongue  by  the 
cheeks-  while  the  food  is  compressed  between  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  and  hard  palate,  going  through  a  kind  of  mastication  for 
which  the  firmness  and  moderate  sensibility  of  the  dorsum  render 
it  peculiarly  fit,  the  fluid  portions  are  expressed  and  run  over  to 
the  circumference;  and,  finally, the  bolus, when  properlymo.stened 
and  fit  for  deglutition,  is  pressed  between  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  the  central  gustatory  space  in  the  soft  palate. 

"  The  chief  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue",  agile,  extremely 
ready,  changeable  in  form  ;  in  its  remarkably  fleshy  nature,  not 
unlike  the  heart ;  and  endowed  with  far  more  excitability  than  any 
other  voluntary  muscle.e  , 

«  Its  integuments  resemble  the  skin.  They  are,  an  epithelium, 
performing  the  office  of  cuticle;  the  reticulum  Malp.ghuinum  f ; 
and  a  papillary  membrane,  but  little  different  from  the  cor.um. 

«  The  integuments  of  the  tongue  differ  from  the  stin  chiefly 
in  these  respects  -  in  the  epithelium  being  moistened,  not  by  the 
oily  fluid  of  the  skin,  but  by  a  mucus  which  proceeds  from  the 
foramen  cecum  of  Mcibomius*  and  the  rest  of  the  glandular  ex- 
pansion of  Morgagni  \  and,  secondly,  in  the 
the  papillae,  which  are  commonly  divided  into  pet.olated,  obtuse, 
and  conical.'  The  first  are  in  very  small  number  and  situated  in 
Sommerring,  Icones  Organorum  Humanorum  Gustus.     Francof.  1808. 


Ol." 


.  „  This  fact,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others,  I  have  proved  by  M£ 
of  living  animals,  and  by  pathological  observation.    Specimen  2R*~  ^ 
eXauctoribusclaSsicis  illustrate.     Gotting.  1816.  4to.  p.  4.  sqq. 

I  «  In  dogs  and  sheep  with  variegated  skin,  I  have  commonly  found  ther 
culum  of  the  tongue  and  fauces  also  variegated."  ^ 

*  «  Consult  Just.  Schrader,  Observat.  et  Histor.  from  Harvej  s  book 
ratione  Animdium.  p.  18*-*." 

"  "  Morgagni,  Adversar.  Anat.  Prima.  Tab.  1. 

I  «  Ruywh,  Thesaur.  Anat.  1.  tab.  iv.  fig.  6. 

B.  S.  Albinus,  Annotat.  Acad-  1.  i.  tab.  1.  fig.  6— H. 
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a  lunated  series  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  the  others,  of  various 
magnitudes,  lie  promiscuously  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and 
chiefly  upon  its  edges  and  apex,  k  The  tongue  is  furnished  with 
nerves  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  ',"by  the  hypoglossal 
and  the  glossopharyngeal.  The  first  gives  common  sensibility  • 
the  second,  motion  ;  the  latter, 'the*  sense  of  taste  :  as  is  shown  by 
Dr.  Panizza.  m 

The  glossopharyngeal  or  gustatory  nerve  commences  by  two 

^'Vn,6  61anientS'  from  the  chorda  oblongata,  at  a  part' 
ot  bit  C.  Bell  s  respiratory  tract,  unluckily,  and  emerges  between 
the  corpora  ohvaria  and  restiformia."    It  has  no  communication 
with  the  other  nerves  of  the  tongue:  and  gives  off  no  muscular 
filaments.    It  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  epiglottis,  tonsils,  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.    It  com- 
municates  both  with  the  vidian  or  recurrent  pterygoid  nerve  of 
the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  or  at  least  a  branch  of  it  runs  some 
way  with  a  branch  of  this,  and  with  a  branch  of  the  facial  or 
at  .east  runs  also  with  this  ;  for  I' cannot  conceive  nerves  of  sen- 
sation and  motion  really  to  mingle  in  their  course  and  form  a 
third  nerve,  however  they  may  mingle  in  ganglia  or  the  en- 
cephalo-spmal  mass  or  in  plexuses,  in  order  that  the  nerve  of 
sensation  may  influence  the  nerve  of  motion,  which  must  still  run 
on  I  imagine,  afterwards  distinct,  as  before  :  it  communicates 
with   he  pneumono-gastric,  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  with 
«L ?  Z?S     /  T'  in  dl  Pr°bability        influencing  these 

of  tas'fp     M  f I     7  great  iS  the  Symrathy  of  the  organ, 

of  taste  with  the  pharynx  and  stomach,  &c. 

JrtteZ*?  C0,'reCtly  Stat6S  that  " ""^  "  Which  als° 

supplies  the  tongue  p,  appears  intended  rather  for  the  various  move- 

P-  9V.  fig  8Mn!C80e,»  ^  Qldnt°  ^  NerVm  °erebrL    G0ttinZ-  1748'  ^. 

'^ZtZ^ZtrT*  p  enL  Lettera  del  Professore  BMme°  p°™*« 

^  jwore  Maunzio  Bufahni.  Pavia,  1834. 
Gall,  I.e.  4t0,  voU>  p  1Q2> 

Ho."'1'  F"  W'  B°bmer>  De  Nono  Nervorum  Cerebri.    Gotting.  1777. 

See  Haller,  Icon.  Anatom.  fasc.  ii.  tab.  1    letter  a 
Monro,  On  the  Nervous  System.    Tab.  xxvi."  * 
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ments  of  the  organ,  in  manducation,  deglutition,  speaking,  &c.<i 
But,  like  most  others,  he  believes  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  is  for  taste  ;  and  the  glossopharyngeal,  as  well  as  hypo- 
glossal, for  motion. 

Professor  Panizza  has  lately  demonstrated  that  the  lingual  is 
for  common  sensibility,  and  the  glossopharyngeal  for  taste. 
When  the  hypoglossal  was  divided  by  him  in  a  dog  or  sheep, 
the  tongue  instantly  lost  all  motion.  If  milk  was  offered,  the 
animal  hastily  advanced  and  made  the  movements  of  lapping 
with  the  head  and  lower  jaw,  but  the  tongue  lay  motionless 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  animal  at  last  gave  up  all  attempts  to  lap. 
If  soaked  bread  was  offered,  he  took  it  into  his  mouth,  and 
attempted  to  masticate,  but  suddenly  laid  it  down,  scarcely 
divided  into  two  pieces,  one  of  which  he  took  up  again,  subdivided, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way,  till  the  fragments  were  on  the  ground 
and  abandoned  by  him.  If  his  tongue  rolled  out  of  his  mouth, 
it  so  remained,  and  was  bitten  till  he  howled  again.  The  tongue 
no  more  assisted  in  the  process  of  deglutition  than  of  mastication. 
If  solid  food  was  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  did  not  fall  off  into 
the  pharynx,  between  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  or  out  of  the 
mouth,  by  the  motion  of  the  head  and  lower  jaw,  it  was  found 
there  after  many  hours.  If  by  these  motions  it  tumbled  into  the 
pharynx  and  was  swallowed,  deglutition  was  still  imperfect,  because 

i  Besides  the  well-known  ganglion  petrosum  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve, 
Dr  Muller  of  Berlin  has  discovered  anoiher  ganglion  on  this  nerve  in  the  human 
subject.  He  describes  it  as  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  cramum  near  the 
jugular  foramen,  as  being  very  inconsiderable  in  size  (not  more  than  a  mUll- 
metre,^  inch,  in  length),  and  as  belonging,  not  to  the  whole  root  of  h 
nerve,  but  only  to  one  of  its  fasciculi,  which  fasciculus,^  adds,  ar.ses  from  the 
same  region  of  the  chorda  oblongata  as  the  rest  of  the  nerves. 

Dr  Mayer  of  Bonn  has  observed  two  small  gangha  on  the  root  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  of  the  ox.  Each  is  placed  on  a  separate  fasciculus  of  the  nen. 
near  to°but  within  the  place  where  it  pierces  the  dura  mater. 

Dr  Mayer  has  also  discovered  that  the  hypoglossal  ,n  the  ox,  dog,  and  p  g 
has  a  posterior  as  well  as  an  anterior  root.     The  posterior  root,  wh.ch 

y  deSl  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  chorda  oh  -gl  - 
over the  accessory  nerve  (without,  however,  bexng  connected  t  * 
small  ganglion,  from  which  it  emerges  augmented  in  s,ze,  andJ°'»s*ea  i(s 
root     Dr  Mayer  has  once,  but  only  once,  observed  tins  postenor  root  and  .« 
rg0a°„S,ion  in  1  human  subject.    Dr.  Muller  could  never  discover 
has  seen  it  distinctly  in  the  ox.    See  Muller'.  Handbuck  der  P-5 
nnd  Dr.  Mayer  in  the  Acta  Acad.  C<es.  Leap.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  xv..  P.  • 
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the  mass,  when  squeezed  by  the  superior  pharyngeal  muscle 
.partly  returned  into  the  mouth  from  the  tongue  being  unable  to' 
close  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  and  thus  compel  it  to  take  alto- 
gether  a  downward  course.  There  was  the  same  difficulty  if  fluid 
was  poured  mto  the  fauces.  If  the  sheep  took  vegetable  substances 
between  its  teeth  or  lips,  he  could  not  draw  them  into  his  mouth 
and  his  bleat  became  hoarse  and  feeble.    That  the  sensibility  of 
the  tongue  was  unimpaired,  was  shown,  if  it  was  pricked  near  the 
tip,  or  base,  or  at  the  centre,  by  the  animal  howling  if  he  bit  it 
by  the  efforts,  already  mentioned,  to  dislodge  a  morsel  placed 
upon  it,  by  his  shaking  his  head  with  his  mouth  open  to  reinstate 
it  if  in  making  the  experiments  it  had  been  folded  back,  and  by 
his  efforts  to  vomit,  as  well  as  by  his  expressions  of  pain,  whenever 
the  tongue  was  pricked  at  the  base.    That  taste  continued,  was 
shown  by  the  disgust  expressed  whenever  a  solution  of  colocynth 
which  is  neither  acrid  nor  odorous,  was  placed  upon  the  tongue' 
When  the  two  lingual  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  had  been  di- 
vided, the  animal  licked,  lapped,  ate,  and  drank  as  before;  and  colo- 
cynth placed  upon  its  tongue  carefully,  so  as  to  touch  no  other  part 
instantly  excited  disgust;  so  that  motion  and  taste  were  unim- 
paired, but  the  tongue  might  be  burnt  and  wounded  in  all  ways 
without  the  animal  expressing  pain. 

If  both  the  hypoglossal  and  lingual  branches  were  divided 
motion  and  sensibility  were  lost,  but  taste  still  remained  perfect  ' 
If  the  glossopharyngeal  pair  was  divided,  motion  and  sensibility 
were  unimpaired,  but  colocynth  and  any  other  nauseous  sub- 
stance that  had  no  smell  produced  no  disgust,  and  was  swallowed 
•nth  the  same  avidity  as  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  vessel  which 
contained  it  was  licked  out  clean.    A  dog,  in  which  the  lingual 
serves  only  had  been  divided,  and  which  was  swallowing  some 
neat,  swallowed  hastily  also  a  piece  made  bitter,  but  was  seized 
vith  vomiting  and  compelled  to  disgorge  it  as  soon  as  it  reached 
^  gu  let :  but  the  dog  in  which  the  glossopharyngeal  had  been 
"vded,  ate  up  the  very  piece  instantly,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
»<hng  it  disagreeable.    Yet  this  same  dog  expressed  great  suffer- 
3g  it  his  tongue  was  pricked  with  a  needle. 

If  the  hypoglossal  was  pinched  immediately  after  death,  the 
™gue  moved  :  but  no  such  effect  resulted  from  pinching  the 
"gual   or  glossopharyngeal  nerve.     The  glossopharyngeal 
roressor  Panizza  observes,  both  in  man  and  brutes,  gives  no 
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filaments  to  the  muscles  among  which  it  passes,  but  is  wholly 
distributed  to  the  nervous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  other 
parts  which  are  likewise  the  seat  of  taste  ;  and  its  filaments  are 
the  most  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  where  taste  is  the 

most  acute.  -  . 

We  are  thus  gratified  at  witnessing  an  uniformity  with  the  other 
organs  of  sense.    They  have  one  set  of  nerves  for  their  muscles  ; 
another  for  their  common  sensibility  or  touch,  and  this  is  the  same 
as  that  possessed  bv  the  tongue,  or  the  trigeminus  ;  and  a  dist.net 
nerve  for  their  specific  sense.  Sir  C.  Bell,  having  found  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal arise  in  his  respiratory  tract,  called  it  a  respiratory 
nerve,  and  made  it  preside  over  deglutition  ;  while  he  considered 
the  lin-ual  to  be  the  nerve  of  the  specific  sense,  though  it  does 
not  arise  distinctly  like  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  acoustic  but  is 
a  mere  branch  of  a  nerve  of  touch  -  of  the  trigeminus  which  he 
very  properly  classes  with  the  double  spinal  nerves.  «  The  extra- 
ordinary  part  of  this  speculation  is,"  Dr.  Panizza  remarks,  «  that, 
among  "the  arguments  by  which  the  various  opinions  were  sup- 
ported, the  anatomical  distribution  of  each  nerve  was  uniformly 
adduced;  so  true  it  is  that  prejudice  obscures  the  observation  as 
well  as  warps  the  judgment."  .  .      ,  h 

«  For  the  tongue  to  taste  properly,  it  must  be  moist,  and  the 
substance  to  be  tasted  must,"  according  to  common  opinion ,  be 
liquid.''  For  if  either  is  in  a  dry  state,  we  may  percerye  he  presence 
She  substances  by  the  common  sense  of  touch,  which  rt,  ongu 
nossesses  in  great  acuteness,  but  cannot  discover  their  sapio 
Tua I  t  es  "  It  is  by  no  means  proved,  however,  that  the  mo.s ture 
r; i  e  able  for  taste  is  requisite  to  dissolve  the  substance  tasted 
and  not  to  fit  the  papilla,  for  their  office ;  for  moisture  is  secured 
to  the  nerves  of  every  sense.  ,  . 

«  When  the  tongue  tastes  very  acutely,  the  papill*  around 
apex  and  margins  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  erected. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  in  a  discourse  read  befoie  h  J  ) 
ciety  in  1675  S  endeavoured  to  show  that  there ^are ^  east  «xt 
different  simple  tastes,  which  he  enumerates.    A    hese^  be 
have  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  weakness,  and  may 

r  «  Bellini,  Gustos  Organum  novissimi  deprehenmm    Bonon.      >  • 
-  A  discourse  of  the  diversities  and  causes  of  tastes,  ch,^  ^plants,  pub 
all  bis  Lectures,  by  the  Roynl  Society,  in  one  folio  volume. 
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combined  together  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  proportions 
Many  of  these  have  other  modifications;  "in  some  the  taste  is  more 
quickly  perceived  upon  the  application  of  the  sapid  body,  in  others 
more  slowly;  in  some  the  sensation  is  more  permanent,  in  others 
more  transient;  m  some  it  seems  to  undulate  or  return  after  cer 
tain  intervals,  in  others  it  is  constant.    All  these,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  tastes,  Dr.  Grew  illustrates  by  a  number  of  examples  "> 
The  various  parts  of  the  organ,  as  the  lips,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  the  uvula,  and  the  throat* 
are  some  of  them  chiefly  affected  by  one  sapid  body,  and  others 
by  another.  J 

Taste  is  rendered  stronger  by  pressing  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  sapid  substance  and  moving  it.    The  impression  made  by  a 
sapid  substance  is  often  much  influenced  by  the  taste  just  exne 
nenced     The  taste  of  a  second  substance  may  be  improved  or" 
poi  ed  by  the  impression  of  the  first:  the  tJe  of  malt  liquo 

greatly  improved  by  first  tasting  cheese.    Gall  argues  agains 
the  common  opinion,  that  indulgence  deadens  the  taste  and 
contends  that  this  renders  it  more  discriminating.    He  asks  f  our 
cooks  distinguish  sapid  articles  less  perfectly  than  savages  and 
f  he  instances  of  poisoning  among  peasants  by  eating  h  mlocT 

aste  is  not  superior  to  that  of  voluptuous  citizens?    It  varies 

sa:ri::bLpersonsr;ffat  least  what  is  agreeabie  to  p- 

d«ag,eeable  or  indifferent  to  another;  even  in  regard  to  mere 
S  ;  T  that  "  man'S  meat  18  a"°th-  Poison" 
lu  Z  rfT^  3t  diff6rent  ag6S'  and  Under  the  "fluence  of 
wten  chl^r8  :  ~  Str°nger  artides  of  ^  th- 

is Z^e*i^ze  sur  rre  than  adults' and  disiike  fet» 

make  the  h   i  ,'     '  Wer  ^  eW  food  would 

^td  ltr"5  Chl0r°tiC  §irlS  °ften  *»*  °f 
JZxZT^  Unern'ng  indGX  °f  the  wh°^omeness  of  food  : 

^::z^g^r°m« eaten  with    and  **■ 

1 Br Reid,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  3 

WttSr"?  Admyrauld1"avejustPublis,'ed  a-cond  memoir  in  which 
difTere  t  p  «       th  tllC  effeCt  of  diff— »  savour  o 
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When  the  tongue  or  interior  of  the  mouth  or  throat  is  rather 
dry,  we  experience  thirst.  But,  if  the  dryness  is  extreme,  the 
nerves  may  not  feel  the  want  of  fluid,  being  apparently  disquali- 
fied for  their  office ;  and  merely  the  roughness  of  the  parts  may 
be  complained  of.  The  most  intense  thirst  is  felt  when  the  ex- 
terior of  the  tongue  and  interior  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are 
covered  with  a  sticky  substance :  — viscid  secretion  or  jelly  will 
give  intense  thirst,  there  being  insufficient  fluidity  and  yet  no 
disqualifying  aridity. 


All  animals  having  a  mouth  and  stomach  have  probably  taste.    To  d.sprove 
a  common  opinion  that  birds  have  but  little  taste,  Gall  mentions  that  Blumen- 
bach  finds  the  organ  much  larger  proportionally  in  the  duck  than  .n  the  goose ; 
that  the  palate  of  many  are  supplied  with  very  strong  and  large  nervous  papilla; ; 
that  many  birds  bruise  insects  and  grains;  and  many,  if  different  kinds  of  food 
are  given  them,  select  the  most  agreeable  ;  that,  if  whole  ants  are  given  to  fresh 
caught  nightingales,  the  birds  usually  reject  them,  but  if  they  are  bruised  they  are 
swallowed  with  avidity;  that  those  birds  which  swallow  their  food  whole  dis- 
tinguish different  berries  and  grains  with  their  beak,  so  that,  although  all  may  be 
taken  into  the  mouth  indifferently,  the  unsuitable  are  presently  rejected  ;  that 
swans  will  crush  and  greedily  swallow  rats  and  frogs,  but  instantly  refuse  to 
swallow  toads  ;  and  that  swallows,  and  all  birds  that  feed  on  insects,  devour  bees 
and  large  flies,  but  reject  various  insects :  he  reproves  M.  Dum4r,l  for  supposing, 
b  ore  the  Institute  of  France,  that  Nature  has  supplied  fishes  with  a  tongue 
possessed  of  a  fine  membrane,  and  not  given  it  the  sense  of  taste.  D.Herent 
animals  are  differently  affected  by  sapid  substances :  what  is  disgusting  to  some 
•delightful  to  others;  what  would  make  us  sick  is  often  a  dainty  to  certain 
brutes     Gall  refutes  the  absurd  opinion  of  Professor  Akerman,  that  the  per- 
Son  of  man's  intellect  arises  from  the  perfection  of  Jus  senses  and  that  man 
ha  a  finer  taste  than  brutes,  by  stating  that  the  papilla;  of  the  tongue  p  ,  y„ 
1 ate  &c.  are  proportionally  larger  and  more  numerous  in  brutes;  that  to 
fn     ase  «  e  surface"  of  taste,  many  brutes  have  the  membrane  of  the,  pa  n 
increase  t  i  h     multItude  0f  nerv0US  papilla;  and  that  the 

Xlpparat  Ts  in  It  of  them  larger  than  in  man ;  that  the  dog,  bear  an 

w  Save  their  tongue  covered  with  as  fine  a  membrane  as  that  of  man  ;  and 
ZtZ^  of  Reappears  the  greatest  and 
many,  as  they  are  eating  and  rum.naUng  almost   constantly  while 

i.  c.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  i5i-  sqq- 
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"  While  taste  and  smell  are  closely  related  by  the  proximity  of 
their  organs,  they  are  not  less  so  by  the  analogy  of  their  stimuli 
and  by  some  other  circumstances.  For  this  reason  they  have 
been  generally  classed  together  under  the  name  of  chemical  or 
subjective  senses. 

«  By  smell  we  perceive  odorous  effluvia  received  by  inspiration 
and  applied  principally  to  that  part  of  the  Schneiderian*  mem- 
brane which  invests  both  sides  of  the  septum  narium  and  the 
convexities  of  the  turbinated  bones. 

"Although  the  same  moist  membrane  lines  the  nostrils  *>  and 
their  sinuses',  its  nature  appears  different  in  different  parts. 

"Near  the  external  openings  it  is  more  similar  to  the  skin 
and  beset  with  sebaceous  follicles,  from  which  arise  hairs  known 
by  the  name  of  vibrissa?. 

"  On  the  septum  and  the  turbinated  bones  it  is  fungous  and 
abounds  in  mucous  crypta?. 

"  In  the  frontal,  sphenoidal,  ethmoidal,  and  maxillary  sinuses, 
u  is  extremely  delicate,  and  supplied  with  an  infinite  number  of 
blood-vessels  which  exhale  an  aqueous  dew. 

W-»"uC°nr'  V,Ct"  Schneider>  De  One  Cribrformi  et  Sensu  ac  Organo  Odoratus. 
Witteb.  1655.  12mo. 

This  classical  work  forms  an  epoch  in  physiological  history,  not  only  because 
was  the«irst  accurate  treatise  on  the  function  of  smell,  but  because  it  put  an 
brain  "the  V'S'°nary  doctrine  of  th*  organ  of  smell  being  the  emunctory  of  the 

b  it  o"  • 

oommerring,  Iconcs  Organorum  Humanorum  Oljactus.     l'rancof.  1810. 

Haller,  Icones  Anal.  fasc.  iv.  tab.  ii. 
Duverney,  (Euvres  Anatom.  vol.  i.  tab.  xiv. 
Santorini,  Tab.  Posthum.  iv. 
UbC"n.J;  M'  Langenbeck'   ™ue  m-ftir  CMrurgie,  vol.  ii.    P.  ii.    p.  31g. 
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"  It  appears  the  principal,  not  to  say  the  sole,  use  of  the  si- 
nuses*, to  supply  this  watery  fluid,  which  is  perhaps  first  con- 
veyed to  the  three  meatus  of  the  nostrils  and  afterwards  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  organ  of  smell,  preserving  them  in  that 
constant  state  of  moisture  which  is  indispensable  to  the  perfection 

of  smell.  .  ,  . 

«  The  sinuses  are  so  placed,  that,  in  every  position  ol  the  head, 
moisture  can  pass  from  one  or  other  of  them  into  the  organ  of 

smell.  ,  „ 

«  The  principal  seat  of  smell,  —  the  fungous  portion  of  the 
nasal  membrane,  besides  numerous  blood-vessels,  remarkable  for 
being  more  liable  to  spontaneous  hemorrhage  than  any  others  in 
the  body,  is  supplied  by  nerves,  chiefly  the  first  pairs  which  are 
distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  septum  narium,  and  also  by  two 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  former  appear  to  be  the  seat  of 
smell  f:  the  latter  to  serve  for  the  common  feeling  of  the  part, 
that  excites  sneezing,  &c." 

The  olfactory  nerves  arise  from  the  pulpy  substance  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  internal  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes,-of 
course  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  The  filaments  are  surrounded 
along  way  with  pulpy  substance,  approach  each  other,  and  usually 
form  three  roots,  which  also  unite,  and  where  they  unite  a  trian- 
gular enlargement  is  produced:  but  the  nerve  soon  contracts 
and  runs  in  a  triangular  groove  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The 
two  nerves  converge  as  they  approach  the  ethmo.d  and  at  last 
form  an  oval  bulbous  expansion,  containing  a  great  deal  of  grey 
pulpy  substance  on  the  cribriform  plates.    From  tins  soft  bulb 

d  «  la  my  Prolus.  <le  Sinibus  Frontal.,  Getting.  1779.  4to.,  I  have^ brouglj 
forward  many  arguments  from  osteogeny,  comparative  anatomy,  and  patho  og 
p  enomeZ  to  prove  that  these  sinuses  contribute  indeed  to  the  .md  ,  but  hU, 
or  nothing  to  voice  and  speech,  as  was  believed  by  many 

«  «  Merger,  Nervorum  Primi  Paris  Bistort*.     Argent.  1 ,66.  4to.  rep 
in  Sandifort°s  Thesaurus,  vol.  iii.   

Scarpa,  Anatomic.  Annotat.  1.  ii.  tab.  i.  H.  an-toinT  Thus 

,  h  ^his  is  shown  by  pathological  dissection  and .  comparative  anatomy     ^  ^ 

in  Loder's  Ooserv.  Tumoris  *  ** '  ^J^/*       Is.  We 

case  of  anosmia,  following  a  compression  of  the  first  pan by  a 
learn,  from  comparative  anatomy,  that  u,  the  most  sagacums  tvam 
elephants,  bears,  dogs,  bisulcous  ruminants  hedgehogs,  fire.,  *  bor 
of  L  cribriform  bone  is  very  large,  and  perforated  by  an  mhm.v 
each  of  which  contains  a  filament  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
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numerous  fine  branches  proceed  through  the  foramina  of  the 
bone. 

*  The  extreme  filaments  of  the  first  pair  do  not  terminate 
in  papillae,  like  the  nerves  of  touch  and  taste,  but  deliquesce,  as 
it  were,  into  the  spongy  and  regular  parenchyma  of  the  nasal 
membrane. 

"  The  organ  of  smell  is  very  imperfect  and  small  at  birth. 
The  sinuses  scarcely  exist.  Smell  consequently  takes  place  but 
late,  — as  the  internal  nostrils  are  gradually  evolved;  and  it  is 
more  acute  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  perfection,  s 

"  No  external  sense  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sen- 
sorium  and  internal  senses,,  nor  possess  such  influence  over  them, 
as  the  sense  of  smell. h 

"  No  other  is  so  liable  to  idiosyncrasies,  nor  so  powerful  in  ex- 
citing and  removing  syncope. 

"  Nor  is  any  other  capable  of  receiving  more  delicate  and  de- 
lightful impressions ;  for  which  reason,  Rousseau  very  aptly  called 
smell,  the  sense  of  imagination. ' 

*  '<  While  animals  of  the  most  acute  smell,  as  those  just  mentioned,  have  the 
nasal  organs  most  extensively  evolved,  precisely  the  same  holds  in  regard  to  some 
barbarous  nations.  B  some 

Thus   in  the  head  of  the  North  American  Indian  (a  leader  of  his  nation  and 
.  executed  at  Philadelphia  about  fifty  years  ago),  which   I  have  given  in  mv 
Uecas  prima  Collectionis  Craniorum  diversarum  Gentium  illustrate,  tab  ix  th. 
nternal  nares  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  o'ssa  "Jol 
,.osa  for  example,  are  inflated  into  immense  bulla,,  and  the  sinuses,  fir.t  de" 

?™l^zTch  are  contained  in  tbem> iarger  than  1  w  **» 

^oliZ^T  t0"'theSC'  ^  P°!nt  °f  maSnitude>  ™  internal  nares  of  the 
VorT         T  am°ng  Wh0m  1  h3Ve  6iSht  heads>  "Ow  before  me,  very  differ  nt 

zz : 7'  hutrh  possessing  a  nasai  crga- much  ^  -  S » 

'-^tt  &c   p"^  '  nat,°"  ^  SbmmerH^  «**  Versckiedenh. 
These ^tornical  observations  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  most  respect- 
"         C0"Cerning  *■  W°nderful  aCUten-S  °f  <W«  Po^-ed  by  Lse 

i  er!ir,vnf  *  T  N°rt"  AmCriCa"  Ind!anS'  C0"sult>  am°"°'  UHs- 
I  oI"t-         **  a™**™  <**n*  «fe*  EmiSranln  in  Jmerica, 

K«Pecting the  Ethiopians,  Journal  des  SSavans.  16G7.  p.  60." 
i.  p.*'  A1'bert  °"  thc  medi-'  PO-er  of  odours,  M6nu  de  (a  «*  Midicale, 
'  "  Emile,  t.  i.  p.  367." 
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«  No  sensations  can  be  remembered  in  so  lively  a  manner  as 
those  which  are  recalled  by  peculiar  odours."  k 

Haller  mentions  that  less  than  the  two  billionth  part  of  a  grain 
of  camphor  has  been  distinctly  odorous. 1 

The  causes  of  the  sensation  of  smelling  are,  as  yet,  unknown, 
and  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  on  this  subject  philo- 
sophers have  either  avowed  their  ignorance  or  contented  them- 
selves with  hypotheses  destitute  of  proof.  Among  the  opinions 
respecting  these  recondite  phenomena  which  have  at  various 
times  been  advanced,  three  may  merit  our  consideration.  The 
advocates  of  the  first  designate  by  spiritus  rector,  or  aroma,  a 
principle  independent  of  the  substances  which  contain  it,  very 
volatile  and  expansible,  imponderable,  and  imperceptible  to  every 
sense  excepting  that  of  smell  :  and  to  the  various  modifications  of 
this  immaterial  substance  they  attribute  the  varieties  of  odour. 
The  second,  and  most  generally  received  theory,  is  that  odours 
are  particles  which  evaporate  from  the  odorous  substance  itself, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  smell  is  therefore  inherent 
in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  odorous  body.  The  third  opinion, 
which  is  maintained  by  Professor  Walther,  is,  that  olfaction  is 
independent  of  the  emanations  of  material  particles  and  is  a  simple 
dynamic  action  of  the  odorous  body  upon  the  organs  of  smelling, 
similar  to  the  action  of  sound  on  the  hearing. 

However  this  may  be,  odours,  to  become  objects  of  sensation, 
must  pass  the  pituitary  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerve  during 
the  respiratory  process.  When  the  breath  is  held,  the  most 
odorous  substances  may  be  spread  in  the  interior  of  the  nostrils 
without  their  perfume  being  perceived  ;  this  observation  was  first 
made  by  Galen.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  odours  are 
smelt  only  during  inspiration,  the  same  air  when  returned  through 
the  nostrils  always  proving  inodorous.  But  this  is  true  only  when 
the  odour  has  been  admitted  from  without  by  the  nostrils,  for, 
when  it  is  admitted  by  the  mouth,  as  in  combination  with 
articles  of  nutrition,  it  can  be  perceived  only  during  expir- 
ation. A  proof  of  this  may  be  readily  obtained  by  placing 
the  open  neck  of  a  small  phial,  containing  an  essential  oil,  i» 

k  "  Respecting  the  power  of  smell  over  morals  and  propensities,  consult  Cenj. 
Rush,  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  34." 
1  El  Physiol.,  vol,  v.  p.  157. 
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the  mouth  during  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  subsequent  expir 

It  was  first  observed  by  Willis  .  that,  on  placing  a  sapid  sub- 
tance  m  the  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time  closing  the  nostrils 
the  sensation  of  taste  is  susnpnrW     tu-  S .  nostrils, 

been  frequently  repeated  Taut  '  giv  *  "f  "T 

prevailing  opinion  that  a  very  intirafel  reh  ion  e  ,  f  7 
the  sensations  of  smelling  and  Lti„™7  1 1  ? ,      ,         8  betWee" 

andar^coL<fn         unt,tef  ?,r'T        ~*  eX<>a°si™. 

~. SapH  jlzz,  7s  jt°rg  ,  nos"'i,s;  buti  as 

plaee  frequently  duri„g  t^ffiS  t" 

deglut.tion,  the  odorous  emamfmn*         generai]y  directly  after 

—brane.    Od        !  h     '  LT  a'  .°W  *•  K" 

termed >„,„,.  '       °  '  thus  accompa^es  taste,  is 

ao^:;srs,:  to1  ter? nor  by 

spices,  of  iqueurs  &r        •  i         ,    tUm  oclour  oi  roast  meats,  of 

*  <he  JSS       cal' and  they  are  afeted 

*^  tasted  Zoit  fimHe',:0I,<,i"ted,  ?  ^ 
Tr  -  *— «•  be„vee„  *  ™  '  ,  tba, 

^X^^^^^.  -  on  t„e 
Med  as  usual  :  but  tl,e  meeh,„i    i      ,  <»Iour  could  be 

™P.y  odorous  oodies  ir.  ;T^;nucgtrt,,ua,i:,'es  °niydf 

^ceived  ;  and  bodies  hnth    i  the  mouth  c°u'd  be 

"  *-«  *^S2*te?-'"  "~ 

5"CLiS?S  7"  fur,5Urpas!  us  ia  *•  p—  °f 

"nations  by  "  •  '  «„'  n  h"?  d"f"«^  »«.  of  differ- 
-  ™^a„d  ^^^^ 

-°e  anwia  brutorum      Hv  Th  tit-,,. 
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Angelo  Poliziano  says  that  after  a  battle  a  flack  of  famished 
vultures  arrived  the  next  day  from  a  distance  of  166  leagues 
to  devour  the  bodies.  But  Mr.  Audubon  relates  two  experiments 
to  show  that  vultures  are  indebted  to  acuteness  of  sight  rather 
than  of  smell.  He  stuffed  a  deer's  skin  with  hay,  allowed  it  to  be- 
come as  dry  as  leather,  and  placed  it  in  a  field  :  in  a  few  minutes 
a  vulture  made  for  it,  attacked  it,  tore  open  the  stitches,  and 
pulled  out  the  hay.    He  then  put  a  large  dead  hog  into  a  ravine, 
and  concealed  it  with  cane;  it  putrefied  and  gave  forth  an  intoler- 
able stench,  but  the  vultures  which  were  sailing  about  w  al 
directions  in  search  of  food  never  discovered  it,  although  several 
do-s  had  been  attracted  and  had  fed  plentifully  on  it.    He  next 
stu°ck  a  young  pig  and  covered  it  closely  with  leaves  :  vultures 
soon  saw  the  blood,  descended  to  it,  and  by  its  means  discovered 
the  pig,  which  they  devoured  while  still  fresh. 

Whenever  smell  is  naturally  powerful,  the  organ  and  olfac- 
tory nerves  are  greatly  developed.    In  disease  it  may  become 
surprisingly  acute.   T.  Bartholin  mentions  an  individual,  labour- 
J  under  dropsy,  who  could  name  the  individuals  in  the  next 
room  by  smell.-    The  boy  Mitchel,  deaf  and  blind  from  his  birth,  , 
is  described  by  Mr.  Wardrop  as  having,  probably  from  great  use 
and  attention,  so  powerful  a  sense  of  smell,  that,  «  when  a ^Strang 
approached  him,  he  eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of 
body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  the  arm,  which  he  held  near  h 

ose    and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirat.ons   appear  d  to 
form  a  sudden  opinion  regarding  him.    If  this  was  favourably  h 
showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  exammed jore 
rainutely  his  dress,  and  expressed  by  his  countenan 
satisfaction  :  but,  if  it  happened  to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly 
went  off  to  a  distance,  with  expressions  of  carelessness  or  of  d* 
gust.!'"   ______ 

p  Acta  Hafniensia.    However,  in  the  sanre  work  (vol.  i.)  ^ 
Dr.  Marcus  £rci,  on  his  own  testify,  that  a  priest  at  Prague  cud  a^.ng  ^  , 
Lrrect  from  correct  ladies  by  his  nose.  Yet  tins  was  insallity  j 

ti0D  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  once  "^^n  do  not  . 
doctor,  that  he  could  distinguish  madmen  by  h.s  nose,  -  that  ma 

*t  £ *<•    By  »-  eardrop.    London,  W» 


- 
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*•  —  ^  Its  seat  has 

pores  of  tbe  air  sacs;  or  in  SS^^T*"  *  ^  """^  °'  ^ 
flexible  antenna  and  the  inn  ep  of  £  *"  ^  eXtreD11'tieS  °f  ,onS 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  TfcTf  ?  "  ^  h™  h^ 

/bra,  the  entrance  to  the  respiratory  s  cs'  of  il  'f^"® 
sensitive  tentaeula  covered  ^ a del Eat g-teropods,  the  highly 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  in  1  mUC°US  membrane,  «>d  even  the 

considered  as  the  ota„    thll  Tt  mo11™  classes,  have  been 

odorous  emanationsTln  t££  52  "l1™15  ""^  ""fr"*""  {™ 
only  a  depression  e.cavated  on  th      !      '  "  °bSerVe  the  0r^a  °f  ^11  to  be 

co,mUniL  behi„r:i:etl°:  u  ht;r  r r- 1 t,,e  face>  but  ;t  does  «* 

the  body."    «  By  the  motion,    F  fi  ,  ,esPlrat<"7  organs,  or  the  interior  of 

exposed"  to  recX     m"  n fo^  ' 

medium,  without  drawfngZe  ^  ** 

purposes  of  smell.     PerhLs  the M.  7  *       ^  ddlCate  °rSa"S  for  the 

dually  through  the  mot ^  """"^  l°  be  con- 

prove  too  powerful  a  Xutstoh5  '  f                "»  a"d  W°"ld 

and  to  have  allowed  th  t  0^  n  to        "  °f 

«  is  quite  apart  from  the  n  *                deHcacv'  a»"  therefore 

^1  in s  fr is  taken  /br  - 

organ  of  great  delicacy  and  imnnr  '  °bvl0Usl*  how^er,  in  fishes  an 

large  olfactory  nerves  and  1^  ^""'        "  °f  Pr°vided  very 

hemispheres  of  the  ^ £  Tj^T"  ^        ^  *0m 

of  air  begins  to  take  place  through  L      t  ^u  ^  the  resP^i°" 

oe  more  compucatedLd  coJctld  '  iTfih  ^  aPPamUS  * 
divided  the  impervious  olfactory  ™v?t    •  .  ^  Cartilage  sometim" 

'  <°  assume  now  the  mor ^cTZct  J  7° '  "  ^  amPhibia  "begins 
«■  *•  higher  animaTs  pre!eT  tL  Hf  ,  fT  ***  ^  ^  ^ 
extent,  as  we  ascend  thrZh  r,  m  °f        ^  thus  increases 

-lia.    In  the  perenni        f-        r6PtlleS  ^  thr0USh  the  «**  to  the  mam- 

Wed  in  J^J^  k^'  '-ing  their  posterior  opening 
-lamanders  and  frog7the  nostril  '^f^  U"der  *•  W  Hp.  In  tfe 
«Wor  of  the  head  a  s  Tn  fiT    ,  ^  ^  ^  State>  COIlfined  *  «» 

'hough  within  the  cavity  of  tit    '  T  "  ^  3dult  the  Posterior  0P**>ft 

«o  -ote  from  tr;iLdia„  :;"th,:T  t much  advanced  in  PO^on, 

extended  by  the  rudimpnt,     .    ,  • "  serpents  the  internal  surface  is 

»P-ng  PoLrio^y  7a  rom,nUon  lna-fied  b°"eS'  a"d  ^  "  enl^d  «—  ™^ 
^  turbinated  bones ^be,in To  b    7     7"  ?  line-"    "  J"  the  sau^ 

»  —  complicated  ft  m  "  b°,;trenSthened  «V  ossific  matter  and  to  assume 
tt«ent  enlarged  dimension,      *B  ■nter,or  and  Pos^ior  openings  of  the  nares 

— ed  by  fhe  e  ^    n Lit,  rf  °rgan  "  ^  Md  ™» 

'"d  co„cea,ed  in  thPe  so      ^  bo°fn-     The  organs  of  smell  are  more  protected 

[  ""'ased  in  extent  and  th  ir  1,!  ™"  "V^*'  ^  their  " 

h6ir  P^itive  anterior^  ^'T^  «  Pl-ed  further  back  from 
1  ect.     ihe  anterior  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  here 
o  o  2 
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very  small.    The  olfactory  nerves,  and  the  whole  organs  of  smell,  are  small  in 
birds.    The  anterior  openings  are  large  and  oblique  for  respiration  during  their 
rapid  movements,  and  the  various  forms  and  positions  of  these  apertures  prese  nt 
useful  characters  for  the  distinction  of  species.    The  turbinated  bones  ere  larger 
than  in  reptiles,  though  still  but  partially  ossified,  and  the  olfactory  nerves  pass 
through  the  orbits  into  the  nose.    The  defective  development  of  this  organ  is 
compensated  for  in  some  by  the  extensive  distribution  of  its  fifth  or  tnfacial 
nerves,  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  in  most  by  the  great  development  of 
the  organs  of  vision.    All  the  internal  parts  of  the  organs  of  smell  become  more 
complex  and  elaborate  in  quadrupeds,  new  cavities  open  into  their  interior,  as 
the  frontal,  maxillary,  and  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  exterior  nares  assume  a  more 
lengthened  and  expanded  form.    Most  of  these  animals  we  observe  to  have  all 
the  nasal  cancellated  bones  of  great  size  and  presenting  an  immense  surface, 
both  on  the  ethmoid  and  turbinated  bones,  for  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  we  perceive  in  them  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  in  their  sense 
of  smell."    (Dr.  Grant's  Lectures.    Lancet,  No.  569.)    Gall  refuted  the  asser- 
tion of  Cuvier  and  others,  that  carnivorous  brutes  have  a  more  acute  smell  and 
larger  olfactory  nerves  than  the  herbivorous;  and  thus  replies  to  M.  DumeriU 
opinion  of  odours  not  being  transmissible  by  water,  and  of  the  organ  of  touch 
occupying  that  of  smell  in  the  cetacea.    «  Nature  then  has  made  a  mistake  in 
placing  one  of  the  special  organs  of  animals  that  live  in  water,  and  amused  her- 
self with  this  prank  when  she  formed  otters,  seals,  and  all  fish,  and  henceforth 
all  attempts  to  catch  fish  and  crabs  with  odorous  bait  will  be  fruitless."  1.  c.  4to. 
vol.  i.  p.  158.  sq. 
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By  Hearing  we  are  able  to  .appreciate  the  vibratory  motions 
of  elastic  bodies,  when  their  frequency  is  within  certain  limits 

5  Some  expenments  by  D,  Wollaston  prove  that  these  Jimitt 
varj  m  duferent  mdmduals  ;  but  the  average  extent  of  the  scale 
of  sounds  percephble  to  the  human  ear  has  been  estimated  to 

^between  30  and  12,000  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  p« 

The  undulations  to  which  these  vibrations  give  rise  nnv  be 
rransnntted  through  any  substance,  either  aJtlm,  Hq  ^  o 
ear    T  "  "?  "  medium  ^  ^ich  they  reach 

tt  citv  of  thV  V!  °  tranSm [SSi6n  dCpends  °"  *■  ieci'fic 
-iasfcty  of  the  substance;  according  to  the  latest  experiments 

W  travels  through  air  at  the  rate  of  about  UJ™« 

With  regard  to  the  sensation  of  sound,  three  indenendPnf  n,  . 
•ties  must  be  distinguished  -  a  '"dependent  qua- 

mm  of  these  modlficatlo    of  sound.    I„  sorne  cases  t]le 
"to  expression  ?„„%  oJlme  is       ,  . 

•^X^dT  S0U"",S  arV,,!arl1  ""^aneou^,  orsocoes- 
y.  tnt  m,nd  by  a  peculiar  faculty  percei.es  the  relative  fre- 

iiU^r*"*  ""  iW  Ntiv  Series, 
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quency  and  coincidences  of  the  vibrations.  Two  sounds  are 
regarded  as  consonant,  when  the  ratio  of  their  vibrat.ons  is  very 
simple  ;  and  as  dissonant,  when  the  ratio  is  more  complex.  The 
rules  which  determine  the  most  agreeable  successions  and  com- 
binations of  sounds  constitute  the  science  of  music. 

The  power  of  appreciating  musical  combinations,  and  conse- 
quently the  pleasure  of  listening  to  them,  depends  upon  a  mental 
faculty  seated  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  and  not  upon 
the  acuteness  of  hearing.    A  person  of  the  quickest  ears  may  have 
no  music  in  his  soul,  and  persons  of  dull  ears  have^often  a  good 
ear  for  music.    Many  authors  have  ascribed  perception  ot  the 
musical  qualities  of  sounds  to  the  ear,  although  there  is  no  relation 
between  acuteness  of  hearing  and  musical  talents.    The  ear 
merely  presents  the  sounds,  an  inward  sense  perceives  the.r 
musical  qualities.    This  inward  sense  resides  in  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  perfect.on  of  its 
organisation  and  size.    In  all  the  cases,  which  I  have  examined, 
c/flatness  or  depression  of  the  part   of  the   forehead  corre- 
sponding to  this,  the  perception  of  music  has  been  defective; 
and,  in  all  instances  of  good  musical  talent,  this  part  has  been 
full  or  prominent.    The  examination  of  singing  birds  proves  the 
sime  thing.  Others  have  with  equal  absurdity  ascribed  the  .d.ot.sm 
of  some  persons  born  deaf  to  their  defect  of  hearing.  Persons 
may  be  both  idiotic  and  deaf;  but  the  defect  of  intellect  depends 
upon  the  defect  of  the  superior  anterior  parts  of  the  bra.n, 

qUffi hiring  are  situated  at  the  two  sides  of  the  head 
in  a  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  cons.dered  the  hard* 
•  in  the  human  body.  The  parts  which  constitute  these  organs 
are  the  external  ear,  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  tympanum,  ana 
the  labyrinth.'  The  last  named  part  is,  there  can  be  itu 
doubt  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  the  other  parts  serve  only  to 
cumulate  to  the  labyrinth  the  impressions  from  the  sonorous 

is  a  shell-formed  carti.ge 
elevations  and  depressions.    This  appears  destined  to  collect 
k  On  both  these  mors,  see  Gall,  1.  c.  4to.  vol.  i.  161.  sqq-    See  alsoU- 

8vo.  t.  v.  p.  96.  sqq.  17,.„nmf    1800.  fpl." 

c  «  Sommerring,  lew*  Organ*:  Humanor.  Auditos.  Francof. 
o  "  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annotal.  Xcadem.  I.vi.  tab.iv. 
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reinforce  the  sound.  It  is  furnished  with  several  muscles  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  its  form  ;  but  few  individuals  have  the  power 
of  using  them.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  habit  has  been 
lost  in  most  persons  from  the  earliest  infancy,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  the  coverings  of  the  head.  Be  this  as  it  may,  some 
persons  preserve  the  power  of  controlling  these  muscles,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  an  individual  in  whom  the  motions  arising  from 
their  action  were  perfectly  voluntary.": 

The  meatus  auditorius  is  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  bony  It 
rs  lined  by  a  bitter  cerumen.'  The  external  ear  becomes  tubular 
and  thus  continues  to  the  osseous  part,  where  it  is  terminated  by 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the  office  of  which  is  to  receive  im 
pressions  from  the  agitations  of  the  air,  in  order  to  transmit  them 
to  the  mternal  ear.  g  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  of  an 
irregular  conical  form,  something  like  a  Chinese  hat;  its  con- 
cav.ty  ,s  on  the  outside,  and  its  projecting  point  on  the  inside, 
it  is  nxed  to  a  bony  rim  which  is  called  its  frame. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  occupies  the  space  between  the 
membrane  and  the  labyrinth.  It  is  an  irregular  cavity,  nearly 
hermsphencal;  n  „  filled  with  air  and  communicates  with  the 

^  tube  A  Tf  ^  meanS°f  3  Canal  ca,led  ^Eustachian 

tube.     The  side  which  »  opposite  the  membrane  presents  an  ob- 

c  "  V.  J.  Riioclius  ad  Scribon.  Largum.  p.  44.  sq. 

J. _  Alb.  Fabricius,  Be  Hominibus  ortu  non  difereniibus.     Opuscul.  p  441 
Ch-  Colhgnon,  Miscellaneous  Works.    Cambridge.  1786.  4to.  p.- 25  sn  "  ' 
Lonsult  J.  Haygarth,  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iv.  p  l98  so  " 

burnt  vieTren,  "f?  aCCOrdi"g  t0  VaU<3Uelin'  °f  a»~>  whi^h,  when 
ini  L  d  o  U  Ph°SP,^e  °f  H,"e'  a  C°l0Uri"g  -nd  a  very  bi 2 

one'  Tor  L  T^i:  "7  PeCUl,'ar  maUer  °f  blIe-  «PW» 
naretur  irrulerT 7    7   Pr°VSUm  et,atD'  ut>  s!        minima  bestiola  co- 

'"tterness  711       T  r  t0  Particles  °f  durt.    Its  extreme 

„     ess' t00'  deters  insects  from  advancing 

*nd  Wsit6  tlZ;"7?7b1  H7'y'S  aCUtG  COm^k°»  °f  *■  -gans  of  hearing 
^  ns«OI»,  Jiibhothekfur  Opthahnologie,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  s(Jq." 

«  Comn         Amil°my  °J  ^  Human  Ear-    Lond-  1 ™-  fol.  tab  I.  ii  « 
^Si;ttoetianTy  7^  "  most^b^  that  the  Eustachian  tube 

pWchare  dSje  J  ST"  T  tymPani'         ''S  -  <d» 

'  i  ,     "  C;  .Thedifferent  ^!-"  of  *•  moderns 

».  P.  ,65      ' a>  ,K:  ',,m,<1  ,n  Re,,,«        & ptii/sioi.  t.  ii.  p.  \i 

°-.iv.  p.  105.,  vili.  p.  67.,  ix.  p.  -I'-'h., 
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lique  projection,  called  the  promontory;  above  this  projection 
there  is  an  opening  of  the  labyrinth  called  the  fenestra  rotunda  ', 
and  which  is  shut  by  a  membrane;  below,  there  is  another  aper- 
ture of  the  labyrinth,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  where  the  impressions  of 
the  vibrations  upon  the  membrana  tympani  are  communicated  to 
the  labyrinth,  by  a  very  flexible  intermediate  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  a  chain  of  four  small  bones  \  —the  malleus  or  hammer,  the 
incus  or  anvil,  the  lenticular  bone,  and  the  stapes  or  stirrup. 

The  hammer  consists  of  a  long  and  thin  handle,  the  extremity 
of  which  adheres  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  of  a 
head,  which  forms  an  angle  with  the  handle  and  is  articulated  with 
the  anvil.  It  is  united  to  the  bony  rim  of  the  membrane  by  its 
spinous  process,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  point  of  the 
lever.  The  anvil  is  on  one  side  articulated  with  the  head  of  the 
hammer  ;  and  the  opposite  part  has  two  processes,  one  of  which 
serves  as  a  resting  point,  and  the  other  is  articulated  by  means  ot 
the  lenticular  bone  with  the  stirrup.  The  stirrup,  which  is  so 
called  from  its  close  resemblance  in  form  to  that  object,  makes 
almost  a  right  angle  with  the  anvil,  and  its  moveable  base  closes  the 
fenestris  ovalis  of  the  labyrinth,  the  interior  of  which  it  agitates 


) .  External  ear. 

2.  A  part  of  it  called  concha ;  and  orifice 

of  the  meatus  cxternus. 

3.  Meatus  externus. 

4.  Membrana  tympani. 

5.  Malleus. 

6.  Incus. 

7.  Stapes  and  os  lenticulare. 

8.  Vestibule. 

9.  Three  semicircular  canals. 
10.  CotJilea. 


.  «  Scarpa,  Be  Structure,.  Fenestra  Rotunda,  &c  Mutor, .177  . 

k  ..  The  existence  of  a  fourth  bone  (called  lenUcular) 
since  the  time  of  Franc.  Sylvius,  I  have  disproved  at  large  m    y  s 
p.  155.  sq.  edit.  2.    It  is  wanting  in  the  greater  number  of  pertcc 
from  adults." 
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by  its  pressure.  The  hammer  is  provided  with  three  muscles 
the  stirrup  only  with  one,  and  the  anvil  has  none.1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  this  apparatus  is  to 
enable  us  to  hear  more  perfectly :  but  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  hearing  has  remained  after  the  destruction  of  these  organs.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  has  recorded  such  cases  and  deafness  has  even  been 
suspended,  for  a  short  time,  by  perforating  the  membrana  tympani- 
In  these  cases  the  sound  appears  to  be  transmitted  to  the  laby- 


aaa,  first  turn  or  gyration  of  the  cochlea. 
bob,  second  turn. 
c,  third  turn. 

4  very  short  canals  for  the  entrance  of  nerves 

fX^i^Zt^fT8'  0f;7rVe;and  biood— els  to  the  internal  ears, 
nfundibulum.  C°Chlea  f°r  the  PassaSe  °f  a  nervous  twig  to  the 

g,  portion  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea. 
^^^^^^^^  vesicles  of  the  superior 

^ttr^s^ nerves  of  the  inferi°- 

*i  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule. 
I,  superior  vertical  semicircular  canal, 
inferior  vertical  semicircular  canal. 

JHSoSS1!^  by  ^  jUnCt.i0n  °fthe  tW°  VCrti<:al  semicircular  canals. 
">  nonzontal  semicircular  canal. 


1  "  B.  S.  Albinus,  Tabula  Musad.  tab.  xi.  fit?.  29 
m  Phil.  Trans.  1800. 
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rinth  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  air  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  Scarpa  calls  the  secondary  membrane 
of  the  tympanum, 

The  labyrinth,  so  called  on  account  of  its  complicated  canals, 
s  the  internal  part  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  is  hewn  out  of 
the  hardest  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  auditory  nerves,  variously  spread  as  layers  and  fibres 
in  a  gelatinous  water.  Its  parts  are  the  three  semicircular 
canals,  the  vestibule,  and  the  cochlea. 

The  semicircular  canals,  two  of  which  are  vertical,  and  the 
third  nearly  horizontal,  contain  similar  membranous  canals,  each 
of  which  has  a  swelling  at  its  extremity.  These  canals  terminate 
by  their  extremities  in  the  vestibule  or  central  cavity.  The 
cochlea,  in  part  osseous  and  partly  membranous,  winds  round  a 
conical  axis,  in  a  spiral  which  makes  two  turns  and  a  half  and 
which  diminishes  so  that  the  cochlea  approaches  to  the  globular 
form.  One  of  its  two  gyrations  terminates  at  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
which  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  other 
proceeds  to  the  vestibule,  which  itself  communicates  with  the  same 
cavity  by  means  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

"  The  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  loosely  contain  very 
delicate  membranous  bags,  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Scarpa  : 
viz.,  two  sacs  which  lie  in  the  vestibule,  and  three  semicircular 
ducts  in  the  canals  of  the  same  name." 

"  These  sacs,  as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  cochlea,  contain  a  very 
limpid  fluid,  bearing  the  name  of  Cotugno,  who  showed  it  to  be 
absorbed  by  two  canals,  which  are  by  him  denominated  aque- 
ducts", and  by  Meckel  diverticula  p  :  the  one  arises  from  the  vesti- 
bule, the  other  from  the  inferior  scala  of  the  cochlea. 

"  The  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh"  pair  or  acoustic  nerve  arises 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  at  first 
soft,  but  soon  becomes  firmer  and  more  fibrous,  and,  "  having,  to- 
gether with  the  portio  dura  (which  afterwards  runs  along  the 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius  <i),  entered  the  internal  acoustic  opening, 
transmits  its  medullary  filaments  into  the  lower  and  cribriform 

"  "  Scarpa,  Bisquittiiones  Anatomical  de  Attdilu  H  Olfaclu,  tab.  iv.  fig-  5. 
tab.  vii.  fig.  3." 

o  "  Cotunni,  Be  Atpunductibus  auris  humarue.    Neap.  1761.  4 to. 

»  "  Ph.  Fr.  Meckel,  Be  Labyrinthi  auris  cantentis.    Argent.  1777.  '4to.  . 

'  «  Fallopius,  Obsem.  Anal.  p.  27.  I>.  sq.    Venot.  15(51.  8vo." 
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part  of  it.'  These  filaments  run  partly  to  the  vestibule  and  semi- 
circular canals,  but  especially  to  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  where, 
in  the  form  of  a  medullary  zonula,  marked  by  very  elegant 
plexiform  striae,  they  pass  between  the  two  lamina;  of  the  sep- 
tum cochleae  »,"  forming  according  to  Mr.  Swan,  a  net-work  and 
beautifully  terminating  in  a  still  more  fibrous  expansion  than  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  facial  nerve  enters  the  internal  auditory  canal  in  company 
with  the  acoustic,  which  it  leaves,  and  passes  through  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius  to  come  out  at  the  foramen  stylo-mastoideum  In  the 
aqueduct  it  gives  a  filament  to  the  little  muscles  within  the  ear 
The  posterior  branch  or  Vidian  nerve  of  the  superior  maxillary 
of  the  trigeminus,  after  entering  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  and 
lying  in  contact,  but  not  anastomosing  with,  the  facial,  gives  off  a 
nerve  which  traverses  the  tympanum  under  the  name  of  chorda 
tympam,  and  leaves  the  cranium  at  the  glenoidal  fissure  Thus 
the  ear,  like  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  has  nerves  of  special  sense 
of  simple  sensibility,  and  of  motion. 

Notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  examination  of  the  construe 
tion  of  the  organs  of  hearing  by  anatomists,  very  little  that  i> 
certain  is  known  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  It 
is  true  that  many  theories  have  been  advanced,  but  they  have  for 
the  most  part  been  founded  upon  analogies  which  in  the  present 
state  of  acoustic  science  will  not  bear  investigation 

The  hypotheses  of  M.  Savart,  which  have  in  general  been  sug- 
gested by  accurate  experiments,  are  the  most  rational  which  have 
hitherto  been  proposed,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  at 
"Inch  he  has  arrived  from  his  experiments. 

aie'th?^  t0  SUPP0S6'  38  hitherto  has  been 

ane  1*1™  *  PeCdiar  medianism  t0  brinS  the  — - 

bodiP7  .  ,  yr"PanUm  C°ntinual]y  in  ™ison  with  the  sonorous 
odie  which  act  upon  it;  since  it  is  obviously  always  in  those 
options  which  render  it  capable  of  being  influenced  by  any 
umber  of  vibrations  whatever.    2dly.  That  its  tension  V 

>a°ly  only  vanes  to  augment  or  diminish  the  amplitude  of  its 

-xcursions,  as  Bichat  had  conjectured  :  this  eminent  physiologist,  . 

'  "  Consult  BremU],  Analecla  de  Concha  auris  human*.    Gottin*  1747  4t„ 

The  ,amc,  lie  Auditu  in  apice  conch*.,  II,.  cod.  4,0  »                *  ^ 
Consult  Zinn,  Observ.  Iiotan.     Gotting.  1753.  4to.  p.  31.  so 
S«rpa,  I.e.  tab.  viii.  fig.  1,2."  ,- 
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however,  supposed  that  it  was  stretched  fur  intense  impressions, 
and  relaxed  for  the  weaker,  which  is  contrary  to  what  is  de- 
monstrated by  experiment.  3dly.  That  its  vibrations  are  com- 
municated without  alteration  to  the  labyrinth  by  means  of  the 
chain  of  small  bones,  in  the  same,  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  the 
belly  of  a  violin  are  communicated  to  the  back  by  means  of  the 
sound  post.  4thly.  That  the  small  bones  have  also  for  their  func- 
tion to  modify  the  amplitude  of  the  excursions  of  the  vibrating 
parts  of  the  organs  contained  within  the  labyrinth.  And  lastly, 
That  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  probably  serves  to  maintain, 
near  the  openings  of  the  labyrinth  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  an  air  the  physical  properties  of  which 
are  constant. 

Weber  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  use  of  the  cochlea. 
He  remarks  that  sound  is  propagated  through,  not  only  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  but  the  bones  of  the  head ;  and,  indeed,  more 
distinctly  through  them.  If  both  ears  are  stopped  firmly  with  the 
fingers,  our  own  voice  becomes  more  loud  and  distinct.    If  we  re- 
move one  finger  immediately,  we  hear  our  own  voice  stronger  with 
the  other  ear.  If  a  musical  sounding  fork  under  vibration  is  placed 
between  the  teeth,  the  lips  closed  and  both  ears  stopped,  its 
tones  are  heard  louder  than  if  the  ears  were  open :  open  one 
ear,  and  the  sound  is  lessened  to  that  ear.    If  the  fork  is  applied 
to  the  left  temple  and  the  right  ear  only  closed,  the  sound  is 
louder  to  the  right  ear  than  to  the  left  which  is  open.  Nov,' 
sounds  propagated  through  one  uniform  medium,  fluid  or  solid, 
lose  but  little  of  their  force  ;  whereas  in  passing  from  one  medium 
to  another,  as  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  or  vice  versa,  they  lose  much 
of  their  force.    In  the  shaft  of  a  mine  the  sound  of  a  hammer  in 
a  neighbouring  shaft  is  heard  very  well  if  the  ear  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  rock  ;  if  this  is  not  done  it  is  heard  less,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  other  shaft  not  at  all.    Sounds  transmuted 
through  water  may  be  heard  at  great  distances  if  the  head  is  under 
water  •  and  are  inaudible  as  soon  as  the  head  emerges.    The  ettec 
of  a  window  in  lessening  the  noises  of  the  street  is  a  similar  instance 
Now  the  sonorous  vibrations  which  pass  from  the  air  through  n 
bones  of  the  head  to  the  internal  ear  will  act  on  the  cochlea,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nearest  and  has  its  share  of  the  acoustic  nerve  zn 
intimate  contact  with  itself,  and  is  both  osseous  and  forms  a  por 
of  the  osseous  communication  between  the  mouth  and  tiie 
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ear.    The  vibrations  proceeding  from  the  air  within  the  mouth 
cannot  be  transmitted  so  easily  to  the  branches  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  distributed  to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  because 
these,  spread  out  as  a  sacculated  and  tubular  membrane,  are  stu- 
diously separated  from  the  bones  by  a  liquid  secretion  or  loose 
cellular  membrane.    Weber  therefore  concludes  that  the  cochlea 
is  intended  to  place  the  extremities  of  the  acoustic  nerve  in  con- 
nection with  a  vibrating  solid.    On  the  other  hand,  he  concludes 
that  the  use  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  to  be  in  connection 
with  a  vibrating  fluid  and  receive  the  impulses  of  the  air  through 
the  meatus  auditonus.  Because,  L  the  vestibule  and  semicircula 
canals  have  a  solid  communication  by  the  chain  of  bones  with  the 
men.br.na  tympani,  whose  vibrations  are  at  once  imparted  bv 
hem  to  the  membrana  of  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  whereas  there  is  no 
such  direct  commun.cat.on  between  the  membrana  tympani  and  the 
fenestra  rotunda.    2.  The  membrane  of  the  semicircular  can L 
and  ves  ubule  seem  more  easily  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  fluid 
around  them  than  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea.    The  latter 
also  however,  is  enabled  to  receive  impulses  from  the  air,  by 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  communicating  the  v  b ration! 
wh.ch  occur  in  the  tympanum,  and  by  the  opening^  the  cochJ™ 
•n  o  he  vestibule  causing  the  vibrations  of  ttie  Add  of  he  v  • 
ou  e  to  be  at  once  propagated  to  the  cochlea. 
Weber  states  that  Scarpa  was  the  first  to  discover  the  remark- 

no^rn%\r°nSiStenCe        tGXtUrew hich  between 
"at  portion  of  the  acoustic  nerve  which  suddI!^  th*  ™  i  ,  " 

5Ss.LTT    on  a" sides  by  a  fluid- are  s°ft «*  p £y 

"Ucntly  fitted  to  receive  impulses  from  a  fluid  ■  the  form.,-  „ 

tZ7y-l  fi"C       ramified'  °S  o TeVe 

eption  of  vibrations  from  a  solid. 

aadeT  StatC  that  Pr°feSSOr  Wheatst<™  above  ten  years  a*o 
ts"PHmentS  S,mUar  f°  th°Se  °f  Weber       -th'the  same 
[      J    V1G\S  resPecti"g  the  functions  of  the  semicircular 
anals  d.fFer  from  those  advanced  by  Weber.    He  maintains  that 

Ll- if  Vt7E 1 827mCs S  °n  AUditi0"  iU  thC  Jmd  '*  New  Series 

""g  facts  in  Savarfs  Memoir.  '  and  somL'  mtcr- 
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sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  internal  organs  of  hearing  in  two 
manners;  first,  in  the  manner  ordinarily  understood,  and  secondly 
by  the  solid  part  of  the  head. 

The  perception  that  we  have  of  the  direction  of  sounds  he  sup- 
poses  to  arise  solely  from  the  portion  which  is  transmitted  through 
the  solid  parts  of  the  head,  and  which,  affecting  the  three  semi- 
circular canals,  situated  in  planes  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity  according  to  the  direction  m 
which  the  sound  is  transmitted,  suggests  to  the  m.nd  the  corre- 
sponding direction.    If  the  sound  is  transmitted  in  the  plane  o 
either  of  the  semicircular  canals,  the  nervous  matter  in  that  canal 
will  be  more  strongly  acted  on  than  that  in  either  of  the  other 
two  •  and  if  it  be  transmitted  in  any  plane  intermediate  between 
any  'two  of  the  rectangular  planes,  the  relative  intensities  in  these 
two  canals  corresponding  therewith  will  vary  with  the  direction  of 
the  intermediate  plane.    The  ordinary  notion  respecting  our  per- 
ception of  the  direction  of  sound  is  that  we  compare  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  sensation  in  the  two  ears,  and  thus  judge  of  its 
direction.    Were  this  true,  a  sound  produced  any  where  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  mesial  plane,  whether  before  behind,  or 
above  the  head,  should  suggest  no  difference  of  direction; 
whereas  we  know  from  experience  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
The  views  of  Professor  Wheatstone  were  first  announced  in  Mr, 
Mayo's  lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 


Asmost  of  the  lower  invertebrate  animals  live 
*hich  must  powerfully  effect  their  surface,  ^ral.s.  do  n 
oroan  for  hearing  among  them,  till  they  ascend  as  high  as  the  air 
I  s     In  the^  it  is  more  complicated  than  in  any  othe,  — ^ 
many  of  them  emit  sounds  intended  to  be  heard  by  the.r  k  md     Son.  h 
instruments  for  this  purpose  which  they  rub  against  each   th s  and t 
male  and  female  correspond  in  the  dark  for  then-  ««"-J£J  but  the  rudi- 
the  first  elements  of  an  ear,-the  auditory  nerve  and  J*™;  ™bu,e  has  „ 
me„ts  of  two  ^Circular  canals:  fluid  exists  wUbin 
fenestra  ovalis  covered  with  a  thin  membrane.    Bu   m   he q 
as  the  lobster,  crayfish,  and  crab,  the  nerve  ^vestibule  u  ^ 
and  membrunu  only  are  found.   In  those  which  have  long  ta  Is  ami  ^ 
like  the  two  former,  the  membrane  is  delicate  and  vtbraUle, 
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Which  move  slowly  and  have  all  their  organs  of  sense  dull,  like  the  latter  it  is 
dense,  and  in  the  crab  distinctly  ossified.    The  fixed  and  slow  moving  mollusca 
as  the  oyster,  barnacle,  muscle,  slug,  snail,  have  dull  senses  in  general ;  and  their 
organ  of  bearing  has  not  been  detected,  but  some  appear  to  hear,  and  one,  -  the 
tatoma  arborescens,  emits  audible  sounds,  intended  no  doubt  to  be  heard  by  its 
own  kind.     The  cephalopods,  however,  as  the  cuttle-fish  and  nautilus,  ap- 
proaching to  fishes  in  complexity  of  structure,  quickness  of  motion,  and  acute- 
ness  of  sight,  have  also  a  higher  development  of  the  organ  of  hearing     We  first 
find  a  calcareous  substance  in  the  fluid  of  the  vestibule,  acting  probably  like  the 
clapper  ol  a  bel      «  I„  passlng  up  through  tfae  * 

the  organ  gradually  developing  the  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea,  and  becoming 
enveloped  ,„  the  solid  parietes  of  the  cranium;  it  acquires  a  tympanic  cav  y 
communicating  with  the  fauces  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  containing  the  ossicula 
au  i  us,  which  convey  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  vestibule 
and  the  whole  internal  labyrinth  j  and  in  the  highest  forms  of  the  organ  a  still 
more  exterior  meatus  auditors,  and  complicated  moveable  concha  are  added  to 
comp  ete  the  instrument."    Thus,  although  in  the  lowest  cyclostome  or  cart  la, 
nous  fishes,  as  the  lamprey,  the  ear  is  of  no  higher  order  than  in  the  cephalepodot 
mo.lusca,  without  canals  or  calcareous  substance,  the  osseous  fishes  have  ca 
careous  bodies  ,„  the  vestibule,  and  large  semicircular  canals  ending  in  considerable 
ampul.,.    St.ll  the  organ  is  in  the  common  cranial  cavity,  and  not  enclosed 
he  temporal  bone,  nor  are  there  usually  a  meatus  and  external  opening     In  Z 
arge  eart.lag.nous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon  and  the  rays,  the  ear  is  imbedded 

eBZT lafn°USt^P"ralIb0ne:  "  the  semicircular  canals  only,  t  " 

v«Ubue  being  still  ,„  the  cranial  cavity,  in  the  latter  the  whole:  and  the 
vest,bu  e  has  sacs  which  are  the  rudiments  of  a  cochlea.  The  lowest  reptUe! 
es,den t  in  water  the  perenni-branchiate  species,  as  the  newt,  have  arTnt 
hose  o»  fishes,  and  sounds  are  equally  communicated  through  the  solid  walls 
only  of  their  cranium.    The  same  structure  exists  in  the  larva  of  the  cadu 

ranch.ate,  as  tadpoles  ;  but,  when  the  animal  loses  its  gills  and  becomes  a  frog 
-h    semicircular  cana  s  are  imbedded  in  a  distinct  cavity  of  the  temporal  £f 
tympanum  Eustach.an  tube,  and  three  soft  ossicula  united  are  seen,  and  the  ski  i 
rms  a  membrana  tympani  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  head.  In  the  172 

t sarae- In the saurian reptiies the 

LrZ  of  ^  IS  a"  aPPendage  1Ike  a  rUdirae,U  °f  a  COchlea>  ««»  on  the 

i  hr  ;ana  tympani  two  foids  of skin>  ,ike  e^iids-  - 

Wear  like  the  rudiments  of  a  concha.    In  the  chelonia,  as  the  tortoise  the 
mpanum  and  united  bones  are  of  greater  length,  and  a  cochlea  is  m Te'  £ 

^LTt°Pt  -,Ia^rdS'  the°rgan  iS  ««"'y  ^vanced,  and  large  in  pro. 
onm  to  the  head.  It  is  completely  enveloped  in  bone  of  rocky  hardness;'  l  c 
em  urcular  cana.s  are  smaller  than  in  fishes,  but  with  larger Ampulla, '  he 

6  lslen«5  the  cochlea  begins  to  assume  a  spiral  form!  thou:, 
'  '       3  mM  <>f  the  -1-eous  '-dies  found  in  the  labyrinth  of  fishes  the 
V     -urn  ls  lengthened,  and  numerous  crania,  cells  communicate  wi  h  £ 

•Hfc.  «he  sense  ol  hearing,  a  high  crescentic  fold  of  skin  is  found  at  the  uppe 
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and  back  part,— as  a  rudimentary  concha ;  and  the  feathers  are  so  arranged  around 
as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  concha  :  and  this  feature  is  very  characteristic  in  owls. 
In  mammalia  all  the  parts  acquire  their  full  development.  The  cochlea,  the 
size  of  which  bears  a  pretty  constant  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  hearing,  is 
greatly  developed,  turbinated,  and  divided :  the  ampulla;  are  often  small :  the 
ossicula  are  first  completely  developed,  are  articulated,  and  supplied  with 
muscles  :  the  Eustachian  tube  is  lengthened;  so  likewise  is  the  meatus  extemus, 
and  provided  with  hairs  and  a  disagreeable  secretion  for  defence ;  and  the 
concha,  the  size  and  mobility  of  which  indicate  acute  hearing,  is  developed  in  this 
class  only,  though  frequently  small  or  absent  in  the  inferior  species  and  the 
aquatic,  as  whales,  beavers,  and  seals.  In  the  timid,  which  are  to  be  pursued, 
both  it  and  the  meatus  are  directed  backwards  ;  in  the  predaceous,  which  are  to 
pursue,  forwards:  in  the  former  too  it  is  large,  and  the  brain  is  small ;  in  the 
latter  small,  and  the  brain  is  large :  in  the  quadrumana,  and  especially  in  the 
oran-outang,  it  becomes  short,  round,  and  motionless  as  in  us.  In  the  aquatic 
mammalia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water,  the  meatus  is  narrow  and 
winding,  and  the  orifice  very  small ;  and  in  quadrupeds  which  dive  or  burrow, 
a  double  membrane  is  provided,  which  can  accurately  close  it.  The  hippopo- 
tamus, which  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  has  an  apparatus  for  the  same 
purpose.  (See  Dr.  Grant,  Lancet,  No.  569.,  and  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Dr.  Roget,  Bridgewater  Treatise.) 

Many  animals  surpass  us  in  acuteness  of  hearing.  The  common  birds  about 
us  hear  the  faintest  sound.  «  Not  only,"  says  Gall,  «  are  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals  proportionally  larger  in  many  brutes,  but  the  acoust.c 
nerve  and  all  its  apparatus  are  more  perfect.  This  nerve  originates  in  a  more 
considerable  mass  of  grey  substance,  and  is  consequently  considerably  larger,  as 
any  one  will  find  in  the  sheep,  ox,  horse,  &c.  The  external  concha  is  much 
more  developed  in  most  brutes,  and  the  great  osseous  cavities  surrounding  Uie 
labyrinth  in  many  produce  a  similar  effect  in  augmenting  the  sound  of  the  sol.O 
and  elastic  vaults.  These  cavities,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mas- 
toid  processes,  contain,  in  many  brutes,  for  instance,  in  the  calf,  concentric  canals 
which  unite  into  a  common  cavity,  and  must  evidently  increase  the  sound. 
(1.  c.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  161.) 
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one  side  of  this  imaginary  axis  —  rafW  „  ,       '  n 

«<  in,  •      n      y       '  —  ra"ier  nearer  to  the  nose 

gment  o  a  small  globe  from  one  of  rather  larger  size  b 

US  TZ^eT is  !rd  b^  *■  £*S  which 

-ered  on  each  sil  bv  a  b  !!     "  ^  and  is 

U  to  its  «»~  but 

^  Th.  SbWnng  (the  father),  W,  octt,  ^  ^  ^ 
^Gotring.T8^Dfol»tbe  S°n)'  ^  °CWfor"W  SeChWte  Ao™°«^  CWm«tf, 

«;ngG"  iLG4ern'  Dc  f°rma  ~  ^w^0. 

PCa*  *  *<"^  *?»*««.    Carlsr.  181S.  8vo.» 

*•  -Msaesscr  (prXH.  G.  C.  Ch.  Storri    7)  1 
0-  8y0."  &torr)>  ^  ociift  nigra.  Tubing. 
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«  The  chorioid  is  internally  coated  by  the  retina*  — an  ex- 
tension of  the  optic  nerve  after  this  has  passed  through  the 
sclerotic  and  chorioid',  of  most  beautiful  textures,  and  per- 
forated,  in  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  eye,  between  the  two  pnn- 
cinal  twigs  of  the  central  artery  \  by  the  singular  central  foramen 
of  Sommerring',  which  is  surrounded  by  a  yellow  edge. 

A  delicate  transparent  membrane  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Jacob  of  Dublin  between  the  retina  and  chorioid,  and  adherent 

10  ^The  anterior  edge  of  the  chorioid  is  terminated  by  a  cellular 
belt,  called  orbiculus  ciliaris,  by  which  it  adheres  firmly  to  a  cor- 
responding groove  in  the  sclerotic,  and  from  which  two  other 
Membranes  of  a  different  kind,  viz.  the  iris  and  chary  processes, 
are  expanded  in  a  circular  form, 

c  <>  B.  S.  Albinus,  Jnnotat.  Acadern.  1.  iii.  p.  59-  sq.  h  iv.  P-  75.  sq.  L  y. 

*ft  Walter,  Be  venh  oculi,  4c.    Berol.  1778.  4to.  tab.  i.  fig.  2.  tab.  ii. 

figs  t'Tho  extremely  beautiful  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  were  first  discovered  by 
J  Merv  to  be  visible  in  a  living  cat  plunged  under  water,  Mm.  dc  I  Acad,  in 

by^T?  TSJ^  engraving.    Comm.  Soc.  Stent.  GotUng.  ,  ».  W,\ 

P-kXI;'Is  I  have  discovered  this  central  aperture  in  the  eye  of  no  ******  \ 
raI,  etpttbe  .-^^^7,^5^^ 

bott  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  more  d.stmctly  vis  ble        on  ^ 

S  HnXl  focns  from  the  very  ^centre  , 

.         2Vww.  1819-  on  vanoHS  other  P°mtS 

ftfeej.  C/iintrg.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  P.  2. 
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The  im  (whose  posterior;  surface  is  lined  by  a  brown  pig- 
ment, and  termed  uvea)  lies  anteriorly  to  the  ciliary  processes 
M  flat  and  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  aqueous  fomov^Zer 
towards  the  nose,  broader  towards  the  temples.    Its  texture  is 
dense  and  cellular,  and  contains  no  vestige  of  muscular  fibre 
We  must  regard  *  with  Zinn*  as  a  membrane  sui  gener is  and 
not  as  a  prolongation  of  the  chorioid.    The  anterior  Tt 
d.fferently  coloured  in  different  persons,  and,  during  life,  Tas  J 
flocculent  appearances  6       '  a 

"  The  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  run  chiefly  on  its  anterior  sur 
face  and  in  the  foetus  are  continued  into  the  ieJrlnTpl^lkZ 
winch  begms  to  open  in  its  centre  at  the  seventh  or  eigZZnth 
ofpregnancy,-when  the  eyes  have  acquired  some  degree  of  ste 

a  d  wh    probabJ    he  e]liptic  archeg  of .  g 

-gradually  retracted  mto  the  inner  ring  of  the  iris,  which  I 

adheres  to  the  ciliary  circle :  the  internal  i/thin    and  tn 
^clp^ 

used  over  it.  ^  Fgment  18  COPiously  <*if- 

<<  The'lt"- SUrfre'  lybg  °Pp0site  t0  the  ™»,  is  striated. 
The  postenor,  lying  upon  the  vitreous  humour  is  m*rL* 

it"  rr.f^-rr  rwbeautifu% 

a  set  of  indescribably  m.nute  and  elegant  blood- 

Getting.  1804   4to."  ^  2,6  A™™rphosi 

W  lTry':\aembre  ^        diSC°Vered  b*  F™"s  S-^~a  cele- 

p "  The  cii "  ;a;;1J\'iachendr,f'  >««*  18.- 

^•Murray  f«L  l!'  n  ,  afterw^s  described  more  accurately  by 
:  J  thick  edgeV  *  UpSalWnS-  V0L        runs'  in  bisulcous  animals,  along 

'^llingcr,  Nov.  Ac  Ac.  N.  C.  ,  fa.  ,,  26V.  Bqq.  ta!) 
!  ^nbeck,  ^        >  *  ^  g  b!  1.  St,  tab.  ,  n  - 

p  p  2 
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vessels.    These  flocculi  are  named  ciliary  processes,  and  their  use 
is  still  an  object  of  inquiry.  * 

«  In  the  bulb  of  the  *ye,  whose  coats  we  have  now  described, 
are  contained  the  humours,  of  three  principal  kinds. 

«  The*  posterior,  and  by  far  the  greater,  part  of  the  globe  is 
filled  bv  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  in  larger  quant.ty  pro- 
portionally  in-the  human  subject,  especially  after  puberty,  than 
L  other  animals,  and  so  dispersed  in  innumerable  drops  through- 
out the  cells  of  the  delicate  hyaloid  membrane  that  his  membra- 
nateo-lymphatic  body  has  the  singular  appearance  of  a  tremulous 

interiorly  it  adheres  to,  and  the  zonula  just  mentioned  sur- 
rounds,  the  capsule  containing  the  crystalline  lens,  immediately 
around  which  lies  the  water  of  Morgagm. 


eye. 
g,  iris. 

/,,  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

L  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline. 

n,  proper  covering  of  the  optic  nerve. 
o,  section  of  the  optic  nerve. 

.The  lens,  itself  also  very  pellucid,  is  cellular  1 >ut  sc ,  ^ 
more  dense  than  the  vitreous  humour  that  m  the  hand  it 


r  «  Consult,  among  others,  Brandis,  Pathologic,  p.  ^ 
And  J.  Aug.  Hegar,  Be  Oculi  partes  ^busHan,  Gotung 
"p.  25.  sqq." 
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like  a  very  tenacious,  although  an  amazingly  clear,  glue.  Its 
nucleus  is  more  dense  than  the  exterior  lamina?.  The  lamina;  may 
be  reduced  into  extremely  delicate  fibres,  converging  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre. s 

«  In  an  adult  man  the  lens  is  proportionally  to  the  wh'ote  body 
smaller  than  in  quadruped  mammalia;  also  less  convex,  especially 
on  its  anterior  surface. 

«  The  remaining  space  of  the  eye  is  filled  by  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, which  is  very  limpid,  and  divided  by  the  iris  into  two  cham- 
bersthe  anterior  and  larger  separating  the  cornea  and  hV 
and  the  posterior,  in  which  the  uvea  lies  towards  the  corpus  ci- 
liare,  so  small  as  scarcely  believed  by  some  to  exist. 

"  These  most  valuable  parts  are  defended  from  injury  both  by 
the  depth  of  their  situation  in  the  orbits  and  by  the  valvular 
coverings  of  the  eye-lids. 

™/nuthedUpHcatUre  °f  the  PalPeh™>  lie  the  sebaceous  follicles 
ofMeibomiust,  thickly  distributed  :  and  their  edges  are  fringed, 
by  a  triple  or  quadruple  series  of  :  the  cartilaginous  torn 
serve  for  their  support  and  expansion,  and  also  facilitate  their  mo- 
tion upon  the  eye-ball. 

«  Above  the  eyelids,  to  use  the  language  of  Cicero,  are  placed 
the  superctha,  which  preserve  the  eyes  from  the  sweat  flowing 
from  the  head  and  forehead,  and  in  some  measure  screen  them 
from  too  strong  a  light. 

«  To  lubricate  the  eyes,  to  preserve  their  brightness,  and  to 
*ash  away  foreign  matters,  is  the  office  of  the  tears;  the  chief 
source  of  which  is  a  conglomerate  gland  placed  in  the  upper  and 
-xtenor  part  of  the  orbit.  It  has  numerous  but  very  fine  excre- 
•ory  ducts,  which  are  said  to  discharge  about  two  ounces  of 
Z22  ltS'Tgthe  h<-  '  *•  tears  are 


,ftopm„"  ,  ,  ,  '  ,  o  ~  -"x«7-iuui  uuurs:  tne  tears  are 
t  er  vards  absorbed  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  the  function  of 
men  may,  ,n  a  certain  sense,  be  compared  to  that  of  the  lacteals 
"  the  villous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  ;  from  the  puncta  they 
re  conveyed  through  the  snail's  horns,  as  they  are  called,  into 


Th.  Young,  Phil.  Trans.  1795,  tab.  xx.  fig.  2,3. 
Dav.  Hosack,  ib.  1794,  tab.  xvii.  fig.  4. 

«  L<LES> • De  lmllS  Cry$tallina:  Vruclura fibrosa.    Hal.  1 743.  8vo  " 
«      ™«bomius,  De  vasis  palpebrarum  novis  ep.    Heltnst.  1666.  4to  " 
*>.  b,  Albmus,  Annotal.  Academ.  1.  iii.  tab.  iii.  fig.  4." 
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the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  pass  into  the  lower  meatus  of  the 

nostrils."*  ,     ,  . 

The  tears  appear  to  me  to  pass  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  as 
low  as  the  edge  of  the  superior  tarsus,  which  is  so  applied  to  the 
ball  as  not  ordinarily  to  allow  of  their  ready  escape  under  it."  As 
the  upper  lid  descends  and  nearly  covers  the  front  of  the  eye 
during  sleep,  for  the  lower  has  but  little  motion  and  the  fine  inner 
edges  of  both  meet,  the  whole  of  the  ball  is  at  this  time  readily 
preserved  moist.    But,  when  the  eyes  are  open,  the  front  of  the 
eve  between  the  lids  would  not  be  moistened  unless  the  upper 
tarsus  occasionally  descended  with  the  fluid  contained  behind  .t. 
A  portion  of  the  fluid,  thus  brought  down  upon  the  front  ot  the 
eye,  remains  after  the  upper  lid  rises  again  after  wmk.ng,  and 
trickles  by  its  gravity  as  far  as  the  inferior  tarsus,  which,  ascend- 
ing a  little  as  often  as  the  superior  descends,  raises  it  somewhat. 
Winking  thus  preserves  the  front  of  the  eye  constantly  moist 
during  the  waking  state.    The  under  eyelid  in  rising  moves  to- 
wards  the  nose,  as  Sir  C.Bell  pointed  out,  and  thus  directs  the 
tears  towards  the  puncta,  and  extraneous  matters  are  both  pushed 
and  washed  towards  the  inner  canthus,  where  the  tears  are  always 
seen  to  run  over  first.  _  .  J 

It  may  be  also  observed  that,  when  the  tarsi  approximate,  as 
they  drive  before  them  the  moisture  of  the  front  of  the  eye-ball, 
and  the  lower  at  the  same  time  moves  it  somewhat  towards  the  nose, 
thev  quite  inundate  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  by  which  circumstance 
the  puncta  are,  of  course,  enabled  to  carry  off  a  large  quanUtyrf 
the  secretion,  and  ordinarily  to  prevent  its  overflow,  which  w uW 
occur  at  the  centre  of  the  lower  tarsus  During  s leep  the  puncta 
are  not  so  copiously  supplied,  as  they  have  only  the  same  share 
of  tears  as  the  eye  in  general;  and  there  >s  less 
because  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  of  air  and  light  by  the  closure 
of  the  eyelids  lessens  the  secretion. 

x  «J.  Chr.  Rosenmiiller,  Organor.  lachrymalium  partiumque  externum 
oculi  humani  Descriptio  Anatomica.    Lips.  1797.  4to. 

v  The  object  of  this  firm  application  of  the  tarsi  to  the  eye  must  be  the 
sion  of  foreign  matters  from  the  orbit.    Sir  C.  Bell  says  that  the , 
eyelids  touch  at  their  outer  edges  only  and  leave  a  gutter  betw nth «  « 
cornea.    I  cannot  conceive  this,  as  the  inner  edge  of  the  tarsi  appeal  . 
applied  to  the  eye.    Phil  Trans.  1823. 
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Dr.  Magendie  has  found  the  matter  of  the  tarsal  or  Meibomian 
glands  to  be  not  sebaceous  but  albuminous,  and  soluble  in  the 
tears  :  hence  we  discover  why,  during  sleep,  it  accumulates  on 
the  tarsi,  — because  its  solvent,  the  tears,  are  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  remove  it. 


«  Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  premise  upon  the  structure 
of  the  organ  of  vision.  We  now  come  to  the  function  of  the 
organ,— to  the  explanation  of  vision." 

Sir  D.  Brewster,  the  best  authority  upon  this  subject,  gives 
the  following  data  respecting  the  dimensions,  motions,  and  re- 
fractions of  the  eye.  The  total  length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye 
is  about  0-91  inch  ;  the  principal  focal  distance  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  is  1  -73 ;  and  the  range  of  the  moving  eyeball,  which 
determines  the  field  of  distinct  vision,  is  110°.  The  eye  be- 
ing stationary,  its  field  of  vision  is  120°  in  the  vertical  plane, 
50°  being  above  the  horizontal  line  and  70°  below  it.  In  the' 
horizontal  plane  its  field  is  150°,  having  60°  inwards  and  90° 
outwards. 

The  refractive  powers  of  the  different  humours  of  the  eye  are 
as  follows ;  the  ray  of  light  being  incident  upon  them  from  air.:— 

£?"!°"3  „    ^Crystalline  Lens.  Vitreous 

humour. 


humour.  Surface.    Centre.  Mean. 

1>336  1-3767      1-3990  1-3839 
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The  refractive  index  of  the  aqueous  humour,  it  will  be  ob- 
served is  almost  precisely  that  of  pure  water;  and  the  indices  of 
•ne  other  media  do  not  greatly  differ  from  it. 

As  the  rays  refracted  by  the  aqueous  humour  pass  into  the 
-rystalhne,  and  those  from  the  crystalline  into  the  vitreous  hu- 
nour,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  each  separating  surface  of  these 
lumours  will  be 


From  aqueous  humour  to  outer  coat  of  the  crystalline 
*rom  ditto  to  crystalline,  the  mean  index  being  used 
*rom  vitreous  to  crystalline  outer  coat 
From  ditto  to  ditto,  the  mean  index  being  used 


1-0466 
1  -0353 
1  -0445 
1  -0332 


1  Rays  of  light,  falling  upon  the  cornea  at  an  angle  more  acute 
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than  forty-eight  degrees,  pass  through  it,  and,  from  both  its  den- 
sity and  figure,  are  considerably  refracted  towards  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  on  entering  the  aqueous  humour  they  experience  rather 
a  less  degree  of  refraction. 

"  Those  rays  which  penetrate  the  pupil,  and  are  received  by 
the  lens,  are  still  more  refracted  on  account  of  the  greater  den- 
sity of  this  medium. 

"  The  less  density  of  the  vitreous  humour  prevents  the  focus 
of  rays  from  being  too  short,  and  allows  it  to  fall  upon  the  retina 
and  exhibit  the  image  of  objects,  though,  from  the  laws  of  light, 
necessarily  inverted." 

By  means  of  the  indices  of  refraction  above  given,  and  the 
known  dimensions  of  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  path 
which  the  rays  of  light  travel  through  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
whether  they  fall  upon  it  in  a  parallel  or  a  diverging  condition. 

Let  a  b  c  be  the  eye,  and  d  e  an  object  at  a  considerable 


i 


This  figure  shows  how  the  images  of  external  objects  are  formed 
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distance  from  it.    The  rays  which  diverge  from  d  and  e  will 
after  undergoing  the  various  refractions,  converge  to  the  points 
d  e  upon  the  retina,  and  will  there  form  an  inverted  image  of  it 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  convex  lens  forms  an  image 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  at  its  focus. 

That  an  image  or  picture  is  actually  thus  formed  on  the  retina, 
may  be  shown  by  scraping  away  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eve  of 
an  ox  until  it  is  sufficiently  transparent  for  the  image  to  be  seen 
through  it.  . 

«  Although  the  whole  of  the  retina  is  sensible,  it  is  not  through- 
out equally  calculated  to  receive  the  images  of  objects 

"In  the  first  place,  the  true  axis  of  the  human  *  eye,  where 
the  optlc  nerve  emers,  is  proved,  by  the  well-known  experiment 
of  Manotte  %  to  be  nearly  insensible  to  light. 

"  The  principal  focus  of  the  rest  of  the  retina,  and  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  chief  instrument  of  distinct  vision,  falls  upon 
an  imaginary  axis  of  the  globe,  corresponding  with  the1  centre 
of  the  cornea  and  of  the  whole  eye.    This,  however,  as  Kaestner 
observes  in  opposition  to  Boerhaave,  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
t  only  one  point  of  an  object  could  be  seen  distinctly  at  once 
the  eye  being  fixed,  and  that,  to  behold  another  point,  the  axis 
of  the  eye  must  be  changed;  for  the  sensation  of  an  entire  object 
-•is  simple  and  complete.  t>  J 
"  The  habit  of  directing  the  axes  of  the  eyes  rapidly  towards 
jects  is  acquired  by  practice.    This  is  proved  b/thfexamnle ' 
>f  persons  who  were  born  blind  but  recovered  their  sight  after 

nUotio7hCVand,0f  ?ildren'  Wh°  Sdd°m  ac*uire  this  facility  of 
notion  before  the  third  month.  y 

Jdf^ec?a%Tver  be  seen  unless  the  ansle  0f  vision 

ZZl  f  T       ThlS  W3S  pr°Ved  ^  the  veT  beautifuI  expe- 
unT        \\  aCUte  T°b-  Mayer'  Wh°  f0rmer]y  ™»  one  of  our 
-'umber  :  and  he  demonstrated  the  great  perfection  of  the  human 

>orclLSaf  hUman  ^  ln  S°me  an!mals  now  beforc  me'  thc  seal  and 
Tg    a  I  ;  mStanC\the  trUC  a»d  »™  -  the  same,  the  optic  nerve 

»ng  «actly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  pupil." 

b  «  rn"  Speaks  °f  tllis  at  larSe'  1  c-  *■ iL  P-  »•  P- 

Z.  intloB7\T et  IIalleri  Commmtatur  Abr- Gotth- 

!  ■  99.'  ?i.e"Gi°V'  B0rt°laZzi>  So^a  u™  ™™  nata  guarila.    Verona,  1781.  8vo. 
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sight  by  showing  that  this  still  remained  the  limit  of  vision  in 
any  light,  —  in  the  splendour  of  the  meridian  sun  and  the  faint 
light  of  a' lantern  ;  so  that  vision  remains  almost  equally  distinct, 
although  the  light  be  considerably  diminished.*1 

«<  We  may  hence  infer  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  images 
of  objects  projected  upon  the  retina  S  and  nevertheless  impressed 
so  forcibly  upon  it,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  their  ves- 
tiges remain  after  the  removal  of  the  objects  from  before  the 

/^It  has  frequently  been  a  question  among  philosophers,  why 
objects  are  seen  erect,  when  the  images  which  suggest  them  to 
the  mind  are  thus  inverted.    Some  have  supposed  that  infants  at 
first  see  objects  upside  down,  and  afterwards  learn  to  correct 
their  erroneous  sensation  by  comparing  the  information  acquired 
bv  touch  with  that  obtained  by  sight.  This  opinion,  held  by  Locke, 
Lecat,  Diderot,  Buffon,  &c,  as  well  as  that  of  our  originally  seeing 
objects  double  and  all  as  at  the  same  distance  and  correcting  these 
errors  by  experience  and  the  sense  of  touch,  was  amply  refuted  by 
Bishop  Berkley,  and  subsequently  by  Gall «  and  others.    The  law 
of  visible  direction  affords  the  true  explanation.  The  s.mple  state- 
ment  of  this  law  is  that  each  point  of  an  object  is  seen  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  point  of  the  retina  on  which  its  image  falls. 
The  surface  of  the  retina  being  concave  and  nearly  as  possiWe 
spherical,  these  lines  of  visible  direction  meet  and  cross  at  a  po-nt 
within  the  eye  which  is  called  the  centre  of  visible  direction  th* 
lines  from  the  upper  part  of  the  image  go  to  the  lower  pat  t 
the  object,  and  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  image  proceed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  object.    An  inverted  image  thus  net« 
sarily  produces  an  erect  object,  and  the  external  object  is  the 

*  «  Tob.  Mayer,  E,perimenta  circa  visus  aciem,  in  the  Commentar.  Soc.  Sc,e»t. 

Gotting.  t.  iv." 

«  "  De  la  Hire,  Accidens  de  la  Vue,  p.  375." 

f  «  Gassendi,  Vita  Peireskii,  p.  175.  sq.    Hague,  1655  4to. 

Franklin,  Letters  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  at  the  end  of  his  £9*. 
tricitu     Lond.  1769.  4to.  p.  469.  sq.  „„7„r,7,H«!,  qv* 

Rob.  War.  Darwin,  E.perlrnenta  nova  de  spectris  ,  ***** 
objectis  lucidioribus  antea  visis,  in  oculo  clause  vel  averse perapuntur.   U  g 
1785.  4to. 

Dr.  Darwin,  Zoonomia,  t.  i.  _  ^ 

C.  Himly,  Biblioth.  Ophthalmolog.  t.  i.  P-  »•  P'1; 
e  1.  c.  4to.  p.  180.  sqq. 
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thing  to  which  the  mind  attends,  and  not  the  picture  'on  the 
retina.  The  mind  is  not  placed  behind  the  eye  to  look  at  this 
image,  as  an  observer  is  placed  behind  a  camera  obscura • 
neither  does  jt  in  this  case,  more  than  in  any  other  concerning 
perception,  attend  to  the  sensations  themselves,  which  serve  solely 
to  suggest  to  it  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

«  Since  many  conditions  are  requisite  for  distinct  vision,  the 
Creator  has  wonderfully  ordered  the  functions  of  these  or-an, 

A  sufficient,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  definite,  quantity 'of 
light,  not  too  intense  for  distinct  vision,  is  provided  in  two 
modes  .—  First,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
the  rays,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  them  pass  to  the  lens  •  - 
Secondly,  that  portion  which  is  superabundant  and  injurious"  to 
vision  is  absorbed.  J 

"  The  first  point  is  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  iris;  the  se- 
cond, by  the  pigmentum  nigrum. 

«  The  iris  is  endowed  with  remarkable  mobility,  and  thus  ac- 
cfl.mnodate.it.eIf  to  the  intensity  and  distance  of  light,  so  that 
.hen  exposed  to  a  strong  light  or  to  near  objects,  it  may  ex! 
and  ltse]f  and  contract  the  pupil,  but,  when  to  a  weak" 

)peningVem0te     ^  itmay  C°ntraCt  itS6lf  and  diI*te  that 

<<  Physiologist,  have  given  different  explanations  of  this  mo- 

Zeis  Zl  aSTbe  *  t0  imPulses  0f  Mood  into  the 

f    1  iris     l  l°  °°T Ctl°n  °f        im^in-y  muscular  fibres 
«~  ins.    I  have  shown,  in  a  particular  treatise,  that  both 

X  ^ZTi:  aTetr0SS^^  that  its  proximate  cau  e 
*y  oe  sought  for  with  more  probability  and  reason  in  th» 

"tea  can  be  solely  the  reaction  of  the  sensorium.  i 

-  to  Iblt  If  Pigment'  S°  fTe^ently  ^0«ed, 

ortance  to  th f  ir/6,  "S*  ^  — Q-ntly,  its  in, 

ther  modes  bv  11'°"  °f  ?T'  ^  demon^ed,  among 
y  thTt     V     dfectl°»  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  and 
hG  dlS6aSed  conditi°n  of  Albinos,  whose  eye.  are  very 

..    oro^r  explanations  consu]t  Troxlcr  .n  H.m]yis  o-M^  ^  ^  _ 
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tender  and  impatient  of  light  from  the*  absence  of  this  pig- 
ment."1' 

Adaptation  of  the  eye— When  the  eye  is  directed  to  objects  at 
a  distance,  it  is  unable,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  distinctly  objects 
which  are  near.    Some  change  is  therefore  requisite  to  accommo- 
date the  eye  to  see  perfectly  at  different  distances.    That  the  eye 
thus  adapts  itself  to  distinct  vision  by  a  voluntary  act,  is  evident 
from  the  following  simple  experiment.  If  you  hold  a  pencil  near 
the  eye  and  direct  the  attention  steadfastly  to  it,  distant  objects 
will  appear  confused;  but  if,  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
eye,  the  attention  be  transferred  to  these  distant  objects,  they  will 
become  distinct  and  the  pencil  will  appear  confused.    Many  hy- 
potheses have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  actions  by  which  this 
adaptation  of  the  eye  is  effected,  but  none  yet  advanced  has  been 
deemed  entirely  satisfactory.     Kepler  supposed  that  the  eye 
elongates  itself  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  in  proportion  as  the  ob- 
ject to  be  viewed  is  nearer.    Dr.  Jurin,  Sir  E.  Home,  Ramsden, 
and  others,  regarded  the  cornea  as  capable  of  changing  its  form 
and  curvature,  — becoming  more  convex  when  the  eye  is  adjusted 
to  see  nearer  objects.    Descartes,  Pemberton,  Albinus,  Hunter, 
Olbers,  and  Dr.  Young  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  crys- 
talline lens  is  capable  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye  so  as  to  vary  its  distance  from  the  retina,  -  that  it  advances 
to  see  near  objects,  and  recedes  to  become  fit  for  seeing  distant  ob- 
jects.   La  Hire  and  Le  Roy  supposed  that  the  mobility  of  the 
pupil  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.    Dr.  Ma- 
crendie  hastily  denies  that  any  adaptation  is  necessary,  <<  because, 
says  he,  « the  picture  seen  at  the  back  of  the  eye  of  an  ox,  when 
the  sclerotic  is  scraped  away,  is  equally  distinct  at  whatever  dis- 
tance the  object  is  placed  before  it."        a  _        ,  thtA 
On  paying  attention  to  the  phenomena,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  effort  of  adapting  the  eye  to  a  near  object  is  invariably  at- 
tended by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil.    Several  eminent  wnteH 
have  hence  considered  the  motion  which  causes  the  adaptaUo to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the  ins.    Dr.  K*ox 
that  the  contraction  of  the  iris  alters  the  curvature  of  the  cry 
talline  lens;  Sir  D.  Brewster,  that  it  displaces  the  crystalline, 

*  u  I  have  spoken  of  Albinos  at  large  in  my  work,  Ve  Cte**  H£J 
Varietatc  Native,  ed.  3.  p.  274.  ;  and  in  my  dxssertat.on,  Jk  Ocults 
thiopum." 
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and  Prof.  Mile  of  Warsaw,  that  it  changes  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea. 

Prof.  Mile,  by  a  great  number  of  accurate  and  satisfactory 
experiments,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoir", 
lias  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions.  Their  truth  is  inde- 
pendent of  his  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  the  curvature  of 
the  cornea  on  the  contraction  of  the  iris,  and  the  opinion  of  Sir 
D.Brewster  or  Dr.  Knox  might  be  substituted  for  it  with  equal 
propriety. 

The  eye  does  not  see  with  equal  distinctness  objects  at  all  dis- 
tances, but  only  when  they  are  within  a  certain  distance.  This 
does  not  depend  on  external  causes,  such  as  the  diminution  of  the 
optic  angle,  and  the  obscuration  of  the  object  by  the  intermediate 
air ;  for,  to  see  clearly  and  to  see  distinctly  are  not  identical 
The  causes  of  distinct  vision  are  internal,  and  situated  in  the  eye 
itself.  They  are  two  in  number  :  one  disposes  the  eye  for  the  con- 
tinuous distinct  vision,  and  the  other  for  the  transient  distinct 
vision  of  objects  at  different  distances  ;  but  neither  of  them  can 
act  except  within  certain  limits.    These  limits  are  greater  for 
the  presbyope,  or  shortsighted,  than  for  the  myope,  or  long- 
•  sighted,  person.    These  adaptations  both  depend  on  the  action 
of  the  iris,  which  can  at  the  same  time  act  in  two  ways  to  pro- 
duce two  effects:  first,  by  the  contraction  of  its  aperture,  and 
•secondly,  by  the  flexion  of  the  cornea  ;  the  alteration  of  the  size 
of  the  pupil  only,  however,  is  visible.    The  adaptation  of  the  eye 
tor  the  continuous  distinct  vision  of  objects  contained  within 
certain  limits  is  owing  to  the  diffraction  of  the  rays  of  light  near 
the  edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  iris,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
ire  formed,  by  a  single  external  luminous  point,  several  foci  instead 
j>l  one  successively  ranged  in  a  line  of  a  certain  length;  so  that 
me  object  may  change  its  distance  within  certain  limits,  and  yet 
™e  of  its  foci  shall  always  fall  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  This 
ocal  length  is  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil.  The 
wders  of  indistinct  objects  appear  radiated,  and  to  the  pheno- 
nenon  of  confusion  is  added  the  motion  and  multiplication  of  the 

M-Defa  causa  qui  dispose  V ceil  pour  voir  distinct cmenl  les  objUs  place's  h  dif 
\  rentes  stances  ,  par  Jean  Mile  (traduit  <lu  Polonais).    Magendie,  Journal  dc 
liysxologie,  t.  vi.  p.  166. 
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image  when  the  edges  of  bodies  are  brought  near  the  side  of  the 
fasciculus  of  rays  which  enter  the  eye :  prismatic  colours  also 
appear.  All  these  phenomena,  which  are  observed  in  an  eye 
performing  its  functions,  may  be  produced  by  an  apparatus,  the 
structure  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  eye  ;  and  even  by  a  com- 
mon  lens,  if  we  substitute  for  the  motion  of  the  pupil  diaphragms 
of  different  sizes.  The  nature  of  all  these  phenomena  proves  that 
diffraction  is  their  common  origin,  and  they  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  separate  kind  of  optical  illusions  resulting  from 
diffraction.  The  second  cause  which  adapts  the  eye  for  the  mo- 
mentaneous  distinct  vision  of  objects  depends  neither  on  the 
action  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  advancement  of  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  nor  on  any  alteration  of  the  form  or  position 
of  the  crystalline  lens;  but  appears  to  be  owing  rather  to  the 
change  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  by  the  contraction  of  the 
iris,  which  occurs  only  when  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  see  very 
near  objects,  as  is  proved  by  the  simultaneous  approximation  ot 

the  pupil.  , 

Besides  the  motions  of  the  pupil  which  accompany  the  adapt- 
ation  of  the  eye  to  different  distances,  it  also  varies  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed,  contracting  in  a 
strong  light,  and  dilating  in  a  faint  light.  This  effect  is  particularly 
observable  in  persons  whose  pupils  are  large.  The  sympathetic 
action  of  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  is  worthy  of  remark  :  while  the 
same  light  is  regarded,  the  pupil  of  one  eye  will  dilate  imme- 
diately the  other  eye  is  covered,  and  again  contract  when  the 
hand  is  removed  and  both  organs  are  equally  exposed  to  the 

^  Correction  of  spherical  aberration  in  the  eye.  -  In  ordinary  lenses 
the  rays  which  pass  through  them  at  different  distances  from  the 
centre  are  not  refracted  to  the  same  point  orfocus  and  the  mag<* 
they  form  are  consequently  indistinct.    This  defect,  winch  * 
called  spherical  aberration,  is,  according  to  Sir  D.  Brew *  er  re 
medied  in  the  eye  by  means  of  the  variable  density  of ^  he  cry 
talline  lens.    The  refractive  power  of  this  body  being  greates 
its  centre,  and  decreasing  towards  its  circumference,  the  cenU 
and  extreme  rays  are  both  refracted  to  the  same  po« •  A 
cording  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Chossat,  the  ellipsoidal  figu 
of  the  cornea  is  sufficient  to  effect  this  correction.  , 
/  Chromatic  aberration.  -  In  consequence  of  each  d.ffere.  J 
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coloured  ray  possessing  a  different  index  of  refraction  in  the  same 
medium,  a  lens  refracts  these  variously  coloured  rays  to  different 
points  or  foci.    This  effect,  which  is  called  chromatic  aberration, 
is  another  cause  of  indistinctness  in  images  formed  by  lenses,  for 
from  this  cause  they  appear  surrounded  with  coloured  fringes. 
When  the  eye,  however,  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  focal  distance, 
an  object  appears  perfectly  colourless.     It  is  evident,  therefore 
that  either  the  eye,  when  thus  adjusted,  is  by  some  contrivance 
rendered  achromatic,  or  that  the  aberration  is  so  small  as  to  be 
msens.ble.    Sir  D.  Brewster  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  which  was 
also  held  by  Dr.  Maskelyne.    Of  those  who  maintain  that  there 
exists  a  correction  for  chromatic  aberration,  Euler,  Coddington, 
and  Professor  Powell  assert  that  a  compensation  takes  place  be- 
tween the  refractions  of  the  different  media  of  the  eye,  each  giving 
a .different  explanation  ;  while D'Alembert  supposes  that  the  agita- 
tion, occasioned  at  any  one  point  of  the  retina,  extends  itself  into 
the  adjacent  points,  and,  each  point  being  thus  influenced  by  the 
sum  of  the  effects  due  to  all  the  .coloured  rays  at  once,  perfect 
vision  is  the  result.   When  the  rays  do  not  converge  accurately  on 
the  retina,  the  dispersion  is  sensible  ;  and,  from  this  cause,  objects, 
seen  either  within  or  beyond  the  proper  focal  distance,  are  seen 
with  coloured  borders. 

Single  vision  •with  tmo  eyes. -When  we  look  at  an  object,  an 
image  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  each  eye,  and  yet  we  see  only  a 
single  object.  Two  different  opinions  have  been  maintained  re- 
specting the  cause  of  this  singleness  of  vision  with  both  eyes. 
Several  distinguished  philosophers,  and  among  others  Dr.  Reid, 
suppose  that  there  is  a  physiological  connection  between  certain 
points  of  the  two  retina,,  and  that  objects  are  only  perceived  as 
gle  when  their  images  fall  on  corresponding  parls  of  the  re- 
tm*  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  brought  as  an  argu- 
ment  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Others,  including  Dr.  Smith  and 
•  U.  Brewster,  do  not  admit  this  supposed  necessary  connection 
between  corresponding  points  of  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 

cen T7  1  °bjeCtS  SGen  Si"SIe  merely  b— -e  they  are 
to  1/  CyeS  m  thG  Same  PJace !  si"Sle  visi°n  according 
direction  *  co^quence  of  the  law  of  visible 

J»*™Mespot  of  the  retina.- The  retina,  from  its  beino-  an 
-pans.on  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  generally  been  regarded  as&  the 
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seat  of  vision.  But  Mariotte,  having  found  that  images  which  fall 
on  that  part  of  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  it  are 
invisible,  concluded,  because  where  there  is  no  chorioid  there  is 
no  vision,  that  the  chorioid  performs  the  functions  attributed  by 
most  physiologists  to  the  retina. 

Mariotte  performed  his  well-known  experiment  in  the  following 
manner : — He  made  two  spots  in  the  same  horizontal  line  upon  the 
wall  of  a  room,  and,  having  closed  the  left  eye,  placed  the  right 
eye  opposite  the  left  spot,  and  gradually  moved  backwards  until  the 
right  hand  spot  disappeared, —  a  circumstance  which  occurs  when 
the  image  falls  on  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  retina. 
The  experiment  succeeds  very  well  when  two  wafers  are  placed 
on  the  wall  about  three  inches  apart,  and  the  observer  commences 
to  recede  when  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  them.  A 
very  ready  mode  of  trying  this  experiment  is  the  following :  — 
Place  two  coloured  wafers  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  close 
one  eye  and  fix  the  other  opposite  one  of  the  wafers,  then  move 
the  outside  wafer,  always  in  the  same  straight  line,  until  it  is 
invisible  ;  when  in  this  situation,  if  the  wafer  be  moved  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  above,  or  beneath,  it  is  again  seen. 

Purkinje  has  remarked  that  the  spot  of  the  retina  is  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  stimulus  of  light,  as  it  is  generally  stated  to  be ;  for,  if  a 
candle  be  substituted  for  the  moving  wafer  of  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, though  the  flame  is  not  seen,  a  red  glare  is  perceived.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  insensible  point  is  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  and  the  chief  argument 
for  the  chorioid  being  the  seat  of  vision  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground. 

We  are  indebted  to  Purkinje  for  a  most  beautiful  experiment, 
by  which  a  person  may  see  the  blood-vessels  of  his  own  retina. 
The  experiment  succeeds  best  in  a  dark  room,  when  one  eye  is 
shaded  from  the  light,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  unshaded  eye,  but  so  as  not  to  occupy  any  of  the 
central  part  of  the  field  of  view.  So  long  as  the  flame  of  the 
candle  remains  stationary,  nothing  further  occurs  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  light :  but,  after  the  flame 
has  been  moved  upwards  and  downwards,  through  a  small  space, 
for  a  length  of  time,  varying  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  person 
on  whom  the  experiment  is  tried,  the  phenomenon  presents  itsc  • 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina,  exactly  as  represented  in 
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engravings  of  Sommerring,  are  distinctly  seen  greatly  magnified 
and  projected  apparently  on  a  plane  before  the  eye.  "Thelmaee 
continues  only  so  long  as  the  flame  is  in  motion  :  when  the  flame 
becomes  stationary,  „  immediately  dissolves  into  fragments  and 
soon  atter  disappears     Prof.  Wheatstone  finds  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  seeing  it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  pupil  •  the 
image  readily  appears  to  those  whose  pupils  are  large?  while 
on  the  contrary,  the  experiment  rarely  succeeds  wi/a  person 
w  ose  pup,   is  small     I  can  see  the  blood-vessels  of  my  n 
retina  and  the  blood  circulating  through  them,  just  as  in  a  fro!" 
web -  under  the  rmcroscope,  by  merely  closing  my  eyes  and  ex 
eluding  the  light  by  placing  my  hand  before"  the" 7.  The  „ e 
nomenon  occurs  in  this  way  more  readily  at  one  time  than  at 
another:  and  some  persons  say  they  never  perceive  it. 


ATiewoftbe  refna,  with  ,he  ramification  of  its  central 

by  a  circ  e     ToZ"  5  ^  h°'e>  — ounctd 

nerve  °  *  Slde  °f  th,s  is  the  bul»>  of  the  optic 


^^^^7^^  °f  *"  P1— ,  but 
one  considrtnatT  fs  7  I  *****  *°  Whe<* 
Hight  by  the  blood  1     ,  i'  rCSUUing  fr°m  the  ^struction 

3  observes  is  2 t "  T*  ^  The  Acuity, 

«  to  explai nXZ,  TT   °r        3PPearanCe  °f  the  ™age, 
v  -piain  wny  this  shadow  is  not  always  visihlp    HQ  ■ 

knumberoffacts  observed  by  Pirtet  Sir  D  R 

h'ch  tend  to  nrnvP  ^  *        u        '  Brewster,  and  others, 

-  the  tJ^^f*"*  ehlr  m°re  °r  less  ^"inous 

•ntinuoufly  ;!;;;;  ^;^8  P]aced:  beC°mes 

%  of  its  d Son  *  r         k  S3me  P°,nt  °f  tbe  retina>  the  ra- 

™»ous  i    en  tvTt         ^ "  the  differe"ce  of 
"  intensity  between  the  obiect  and  fi,Q  j  •  , 
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ti      n(im  of  the  figure,  which,  while  the  eye  remains  at  rest,  is 
I'        n  a  con  rarydir  ction  to  that  of  the  flame.    Hence  the 

rlats  acco  ding  to  the  law  above  stated,  permanently  v,sib  le ; 
butinstantlv  L  flame  is  at  rest,  the  shadow  also  becomes  sta- 

tionary  and  consequently  disappears.  ronsiders  that 

SirD  Brewster  offers  a  different  explanation.  He  cons.ders  that 
.1  h't  t  ^ooagated  from  the  luminous  image  of  the  candle  to 
oth  rtr ts  o ZT  L,  and  that,  though  the  retina,  in  contact 

to  propagated  light  and  the  ^  ^  ^ 

in  obscure  lines.    Th*  exPlanat  ,   wWle  the  name  is  in 

that  the  vessels  continue  to  be  seen  u  y 

motion*  u     jnt„rihp^  several  original  and  instructive 

hM  ceased  to  act    If  . ^red  ^  ,(  „  „,„ 

as  to  retoro  to  the  prec.se  po  can  ^  a(  Me 

produce  .  perfect  n  ng  of        .  *  ^  p^rcy 

point  only  of  the  circle  at  uie  subiect  of  ph  losophical 

^^^^^.'S^X^  on  the  retina 
consideration  :  he  ascertained  *f  *V   Prof.  Wheatstone  has 
remained  about  the  eighth  ot  a  seco    .  ty 
devised  a  very  instructive  expense d   -Uate       £  ^  ^ 
of  vision.    A  narrow  sht  a  made  n  a  d  c  fro  ^ 
circumference  :  when  this  disc  is  stat*ona,7      _  very  limited 
;nCdow  blind  or  a  strongly  ^a^c ^JJ^ 
portion  only  of  the  object  is  seen  through  t 
Lt,  on  causing  it  to  reroWer^dly^  it   c       ^  ^  .„  its 
portions  of  the  picture,  which  are  seen         s  object 
Recessive  positions,  remaining    n  h    ey  perfectly 
visible  at  the  same  time  and  the  solid 

transparent.  moving  wheels  as  observed  bj 

The  stationary  appearances  of  mo  ng  tr  ie)  profess0 

Dr,  Boget  and  Faraday,  ^ 

Nos.  1.  and  3. 
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Plateaus  well  known  optical  illusion  -  the  phantascope,  Prof. 
Wheatstones  kaleidophone,  and  the  revolving  mirror  by  which 
he  has  measured  the  velocity  of  electricity  and  the  duration  of 
the  electric  spark,  are  all  applications  of  this  physiological  law. 
Ocular  spectra .  -When  the  eye  has  been  fatigued  by  looking 

to  72*  *  1  °f  C°l0Ured  h'ght'  and  is  "fterwards  directed 
I3*6  ;urface;.the  surface  will  not  appear  white,  but  of  a 
different  colour,  winch  is  called  the  accidental  colour  of  he  coLr 
winch  was  first  regarded  by  the  eye.  This  fact  may  be  proved 
by  placing  a  red  wafer  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  fixL  the 
eye  for  some  time  steadily  to  a  dot  &t  ^       S  < 

h     am!       t0  "  rC°Ted        °f  thC  a  circular  spot  of 

L     Th'Ze  aS     G,  ^  Wil1  bG  Seen'  but  its  col°-  will  be 

caHed  Jo"  SGS      P°Siti0n  38  the  e^e  moves>  is 

tailed  an  ocular  spectrum. 

To  determine  the  accidental  colour  of  any  colour  onVinauv 

C  are^h  6  ^  ^  ^  ^  be  » 

blue   an?  F,mary  and  distinct  co]ours>  red,  yellow,  and 

;erpn;       u  COmP°Und  COl°UrS  that  exist  in  ^t«re  are  dif- 

ferent combmations  of  these.    Orange  is  a  compound  of  red  and 

whi  e    a^nrt'ra0!  ye"r  ^        >  ^  °f  ^  and  red  and 
Wte  is  a  neutral  combination  of  the  three  primary  colours  An 

Stlt  C       1'S]aI^S1f0Und  t0  b*        which",  addTd^o  th 

Pbe?omenea°of0  ^  ^  ^  adVanCed  t0  accou"<  for  the 
1  lenomena  of  ocular  spectra  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

•i2w"lU8|UaI  the°ry  ^  m°St  g6neral  form  suPP°^  that, 
,o  »::  Cf°7°Und  coI°-  h  continuousZ/presented 

leSs  seSe ToP  where  the  imaSe  ^ls  becomes 

ceptib li  1  for  o  rPr?TS  °f  thG  Same  kind'  but  stains  its  sus- 

si^;  ttt1  te  mpression;:  in  therefore' whiie  the 

*•  spectrum  wil  "  '  ^VV™8^  to  a  white  surface, 
-'-acTeT^    eaXr  aSTh  ;  6  °«  —  -re' 

"any  observPrl  f !  f    u      ,         exPIanat.on  agrees  with  a  great 

-dfctio  G  t  Aco  ,  "  "  W,"Ch  S£emS  direct  «»- 
-ye  is  Bh„;      ,     ,  c^Piementary  spectrum  is  seen  when  the 

Si  /the  'co"  C°™^y>  ^ere  is  no  white  light  to 

«        no  1  c?     r1"7  COlOUr>    This  P1— on  has  gLn 
another  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  ocular  spe'tra 

Q  Q  2  ' 
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which  assumes  that  any  colour  presented  to  the  retina  stimulates 
it  and  excites  it  to  a  reverse  action  which  produces  the  comple- 
mentary colour.  Professor  Plateau  has  supported  this  theory 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  there  are  numerous  facts  which  do  not 
accord  with  it. 

Longsightedness  and  shortsightedness.  -  That  case  of  defective 
vision  which  is  called  longsightedness  arises  from  the  crystalline 
lens  being  too  flat;  the  rays  proceeding  from  near  objects,  instead 
of  converging  to  distinct  foci  on  the  retina,  converge  behind  it, 
and  therefore  form  no  distinct  image.  This  defect,  which  is  an 
ordinary  effect  of  old  age,  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  ot  a 
convex  lens,  which  enables  the  eye  to  converge  the  rays  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  image  on  the  retina.0 

Shortsighted  persons  are  unable  to  see  at  a  distance,  and  are 
obliged  to  bring  small  objects  very  near  the  eye  to  see  them 
distinctly.  This  defect,  which  often  occurs  in  young  persons, 
arises  from  the  eye  being  too  convex,  from  which  causethe  rays 
of  distant  objects  converge  to  foci  before  they  fall  on  the  retina. 
The  imperfection  may  be  remedied  by  using  a  concave  lens, 
which  renders  the  rays  less  converging  and  enables  them  to  form 
a  distinct  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  There .  are  otto 
cases  of  defective  vision  arising  from  the  malformation  of  the 
organ,  but  these  are  of  the  most  common  occurrence. 

■  In  hemiplegia,  a  sense  sometimes  becomes  morbidly  acute.  Dr.  Heberden 
{CuLn,  i  8V)  mentions  a  hemiplegia  person  whose  smeU  «  ^ 
Lightened.    Fluently  we  '  a W  ^  " 

^Lnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  with  an  acuteness *ch  , jurpn.dtaj. 
and  could  tell  the  hour  by  a  watch  placed  on  a  table  at  such .* ^stance 
bed  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  ^^^^  lsll) 
in  health.    Dr.  Brachet  relates  that,  when  he  was .ntern* _at  ^ 
the  inkier  of  the  surgical  ward  one  day  -^J^f^^M,  the 
his  vision  had  acquired  since  the  day  before     Th    m  n  ™        Jhe  ftU . 
most  minute  objects  at  an  enormous  distance.    Five   ours  a  lesy 
slight  headach,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  was  ^^l^JJam  was 
{Z  a^lenefouaroyante),^  diedtbe  next  mgh  .  Jhicli  had  prtceded  this 
ound  in  the  right  optic  thalamus     Ihe  ^"T^n  coxxa**  ^  ^ 
effusion  had  irritated  by  its  proxumty  a  par  of  the  bra  n  ^  ^  Uut 

These  were  instances  of  longsightedness ;  but  not  of  mere       g  » 
general  acuteness  of  sight,  as  the  persons  saw  well  not  only  g 
but  at  small  distances  likewise. 
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Optic  nerves.  —  Such  facts  have  been  thought  a  reason  for  be 
Jieving  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  partial,  and  some  sav 
that  the  outer  portion  of  the  tractus  optici  goes  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  corresponding  nerves,  and  the  inner  to  the  inner  portion  of 
the  oppose.  But  Dr.  Magendie  divided  from  before  backwards 
the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  found  blindness  induced,  o 

The  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  is  shown  by  blindness  of 
one  eye  being  induced  if  the  nerve  on  the  same  side  is  divided 
anteriorly  to  the  union,  and  of  the  opposite  eye  if  the  division  is 
made  posteriorly  to  the  union  :  or  by  destruction  of  an  eye  caus- 
.ng  the  nerve  of  the  same  side  to  waste  as  far  as  the  union,  and 
of  the  opposite  side  beyond  the  union,  p  Yet  cases  are  on  record 
where  the  wasting  of  the  nerve  in  loss  of  sight  continued  through, 
out  on  the  same  side,  but  such  are  probably  suspicious.  g 

The  tha  ami  optici  are  improperly  named,  as  they  do  not  give 
ongin  to  the  optic  nerves.    These  may  be  traced  to  the  anterior 
corpora  quadngemina,  pressure  or  disease  of  which  p  odu eel 
bhndness,  and  which  waste  if  the  nerves  waste.,  Sdlel 
first  nofced  rhis  in  bHnd  horses> 

he  found  the  anterior  quadrigeminum  opposite  the  blind  eve 
lessened  m  all,  and  completely  atrophied  in  two.  He  then 
cruelly  took  out  the  left  eye  of  four  rabbits,  the  right  of  four 

^^^^^^ 
tner  eight.    The  optic  nerve  of  all  the  blind  eyes  had  lost  I  of 

for::rDrvimok:djike  r horn  of  a  ]a»tJ-  ^  fe£ 

much  mo-  u  u  ^  atl'0ph^  °f  the  tuber^  occurs 
much  more  quickly  ,n  birds,  and  Dr.  Vimont  found  this  to  be  the 

quaDdri;?rUS  uTietlemann  mak*  Gall  consider  the  posterior 
quedngemma  as  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  pair,  whereas  he  has 

0  Precis  tie  P/ii/siologie,  t.  i.  p.  7], 
p  Dr.  Magendie,  I.  c.  ibid. 

«  On  the  optic  nerve  consult  Gall,  I.e.  4tO.  t.  i.  p.  ,H  8aa 
.     '•<••  »•  I.  p.  29(7.  sq.  1  qr 
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declared  the  opposite  opinion  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
posterior  quadrigemina  in  animals  apparently  destitute  of  olfac- 
tory nerves.    He  believed  that  the  posterior  reinforced  and  pro- 
tected the  optic  nerve  as  well  as  the  anterior,  but  in  a  different 
manner,  since  in  different  animals  they  are  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  the  posterior  scarcely  perceptible,  if  not  absent,  m 
some  whose  vision  is  perfect.    Nay,  he  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  have  other  offices  relating  to 
the  spinal  chord  below  and  to  other  cerebral  parts  than  those  con- 
cerned in  vision  above.  If  the  surface  either  of  their  anterior  part, 
of  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  of  the  grey  band  on  the  sides 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  of  the  ganglion  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  is 
touched,  no  contraction  ensues ;  but  injure  them  to  a  certain  depth, 
and  convulsions  take  place.-    The  optic  nerve  is  certainly  not 
derived,  he  says,  from  the  tubercles  only ;  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal corpora  geniculata,  &c  give  it  many  filaments. 

Many  recorded  cases,  as  well  as  many  in  my  own  practice, 
prove  that  one  half  of  the  retina  may  be  paralysed,  while  the 
other  half  remains  unaffected ;  and  this  effect  may  be  common 
to  both  eyes,  or  peculiar  to  one.    Dr.  Wollastont  re,ates  tha 
it  twice  occurred  to  him  not  to  be  able  to  see  but  on  one  s  d 
of  the  axis  of  vision.   The  first  time,  the  left  side  of  each  eye 
was  affected;  he  saw  but  the  half  of  a  man's  face  or  of  any 
obiect  he  looked  at ;  and,  in  attempting  to  read  the  name  JOHN- 
SON over  a  door,  he  saw  only ....  SON,  the  commencement 
of  the  name  being  totally  obliterated  from  his  view :  the .  com- 
plaint was  of  short  duration.    About  ^1™*^ 
the  phenomenon  recurred:  this  time,  the  right  side  of  the  eje, 
about  three  degrees  from  the  centre  of  the  retina,  was  affec  d 

nd  its  duration  was  ten  minutes.    Two  analogous  ™  d 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  Desmoulms*  states  that  M-  Ar  g 
haa  exnerienced  this  affection  of  vision  three  times  :  the  first  tw 
^es  ob  ect  situated  to  the  right  of  the  axis  of  vision  were  m- 
vSb  ;    the  third  time  he  saw  objects  on  the  right  only  of  th 
axis     The  same  author  notices  also  the  folio  wing  remarkab 
Z.  In  consequence  of  a  cerebral  fever, 
left  retina  of  M.  de  M         became  insensible,  with  y 

„,„  '  Phil.  Trans.  1824. 

*   1  C    8VO    VI.  P»  _  fi7n_ 
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saw  objects  only  situate  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  vision,  and, 
as  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  outward  deviation  of  the  axis  of 
this  eye,  through  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair,  when 
he  employed  both  eyes,  he  saw  objects  double;  but,  what  was 
still  more  smgular,  the  right  eye  being  closed,  he  saw  with  the 
left  eye  the  objects  removed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees 
to  the  right  of  their  real  position. 

If  the  fifth  pair,  which  gives  sensibility  to  the  face,  is  divided 
the  eye,  nose,  and  tongue,  lose  their  sense  of  touch, —ordinary 
sensibility,-,,!  common  with  the  skin,  and  are  not  excited  by  me- 
chanical or  acrid  stimulus  as  before.-    In  this  experiment,  the 
pupil  becomes  greatly  contracted  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs 
and  dilated  in  cats  and  dogs/  The  retina  has  very  little  ordinary 
sensibility,  as  Dr.  Magendie  showed  by  pricking  and  tearing  it 
with  little  or  no  pain;  whence  contraction  of  the  pupil  does  not 
follow  the  application  of  any  stimulus  excepting  light.    The  third 
pair,  which  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  supplies,  in  common  with  the 
fifth  pair,  the  ins,  and  therefore  Mr.  Mayo  found  that  division  of 
it,  at  least  in  cats  and  pigeons,  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  like 
division  of  the  optic  nerve;  the  dilatation  arising  in  the  former 
case  from  the  cerebral  influence  being  no  longer  conveyed  and 
«  the  latter  from  the  cerebral  influence  being  no  longer 
On  stimulating  the  ocular  end  of  the  third  pair,  divided  in  pigeons 
after  removing  the  brain,  he  says  that  the  iris  suddenly  acts!  and' 
or i  s imulat.n g  not  the  ocular,  but  the  cerebral,  end  of  a  divided 

i  Z tat"?/,  Same  thi"^haPPens-  M-  ^urens  says  that 
irritation  of  the  superior  quadrigemina  causes  contraction  of  the 
>ris,  and  extirpation  of  them  its  dilatation. 

Judgment  of  colour. -Per  sons,  all  having  excellent  eves  and  spp 
•ng  perfectly  well,  differ  much  in  their  polers 

Z  Z  ^  &C'  In  n°ne  °f  thGSe  P°fDtS  is  di^-ePnce 

so  striking  as  with  respect  to  judging  of  colours.  It  is  by  no  means 

uncommon  to  meet  with  individuals  whose  eyes  appear  excellent 

irtitf  i  rt]ent' and  wh° ma'  ^  SE^£ 

mZZT  K  '  bu^whoucannot  distinguish  certain  colours.  Dr. 
NichoU  describes  a  boy  who  confounded  green  with  red,  and  called 

*  Dr.  Magendie,  1.  c. 
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light  red  and  pink,  blue.  His  maternal  grandfather,  and  one  uncle, 
had  the  same  imperfection.  This  uncle  was  in  the  navy,  and, 
having  a  blue  uniform  coat  and  waistcoat,  purchased  a  pair  of 
red  breeches  to  match.2  Dr.  Nicholl  mentions  a  gentleman  who 
could  not  distinguish  green  from  red.  The  grass  in  full  verdure 
always  appeared  to  him  what  others  call  red ;  and  ripe  fruit  on 
trees  he  could  not  distinguish  from  the  leaves  ;  a  cucumber  and 
a  boiled  lobster  were  of  the  same  colour  in  his  sight ;  and  a  leek 
resembled  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  This  person  had  a  brother  and 
a  niece  —  the  daughter  of  another  brother,  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament.a  Indeed,  the  defect  has  frequently  occurred  in  several 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  frequently  has  been  hereditary, 
sometimes  passing  over  a  generation,  like  other  peculiarities  of 
structure.  It  is  observed  more  frequently,  perhaps,  in  men.  In 
the  rarest  and  most  extreme  cases  no  colour  is  distinguished,  all 
objects  appearing  in  this  respect  alike.  In  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  point  has  been  examined,  the  part  of  the  cranium  under  winch, 

x  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  j  •„  ,i,„ 

•  1  c  vol.  ix.    A  case  communicated  to  Dr.  Priestley  will  be  found  in  he 
Phil.  Trans.  1777.    The  man  had  two  brothers  with  the  same  defect  Another 
will  be  found  in  the  vol.  of  1778.    The  gentleman's  father  maternal  uncle,  one 
of  his  sisters,  and  two  of  her  sons,  had  the  same  defect    In  the  Pkrenol. £m£ 
another  by  Dr.  Butte,   In  the  Manchester  Memoirs  vol  v   are  others.   On  such 
person  painted  a  man's  head  with  a  green  beard  and  blue  cheeks.   In  Mr.  G. 
Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  and  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Transaction  ,  are 
I  IVedone  o/three  brothers  and  a  cousin,  who  inherited 1  it  from  then ^materna. 
grandfather,  the  intervening  generation  not  having  it.  Professor  Dugald  « 
and  Mr.  Troughton,  as  well  as  many  of  his  family,  could  not  disungmsh  co  u* 
and  the  celebrated  instrument-maker  was  therefore  prevented  fro-  PH 
htoself  to  execute  any  thing  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  to* 
D,  Dalton  has  the  same  defect.    A  case  of  this  defect  .s  recorded  ,n  the  1  J 
Phren.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Butter  of  Plymouth  ;  and,  to  show  what  irrat.ona 1  host h* 
is  offered  to  phrenology  by  men  of  whom  we  might  expect  better  things,  I 
1st  mention'that  ^paper  was  sent  to  the  *****  «f  ^£ 
but  that  the  editor,  Sir  David  Brewster,  choosing  that  ,t  should  J 
port  phrenology,  altered  the  title,  without  consult.ng  the  «f^^^ 
In  the  Insensibility  oft,.  Eye  to  certain  Colours,  and  ^TZjl^sl^ 
cat  comments,  «  for  obvious  reasons,"  he  says,  ^  ^^^ei^ 
substantial  science."  Yet  Sir  David  Brewster  woul ™h  *  b   con  ^ 
philosopher  in  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  doings.    Stul  mor lam  ^ 
Ly  recent  conduct  with  the  view  of  ««^/a^^^JL^ 
seen,  in  the  case  of  The  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  JournaL    See  J 
Phrenological  Journal,  December,  183G;  and  June,  1837,  p.  6»  • 
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according  to  Gal],  the  organ  forjudging  of  the  harmony  of  colours 
is  placed,  is  flat  or  depressed.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  cases 
and  in  all  this  was  the  fact.  In  painters,  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence of  colouring,  this  part  is  full  or  prominent.  The  con- 
trast between  this  part  of  the  forehead  in  a  person  who  has  the 
defect,  andm  another  excelling  in  the  power  of  colouring,  placed 
side  by  side,  is  very  striking. 

Professor  Dugald  Stewart  remarks  that,  «  in  the  power  of  con 
ceiv.ng  colours  there  are  striking  differences  among  individuals-" 
and  he  does  not  ascribe  the  difference  to  the  eyes.   «  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect,"  he  says,  »  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
supposed  defects  of  sight  ought  to  be  rather  ascribed  to  a  defect 
in  the  power  of  conception."  b    Mr.  Stewart  is  correct  in  exempt- 
ing the  eye  from  blame,  and  ascribing  the  defect  to  a  defect  in 
conception  ;  but,  since  he  has  no  idea  of  a  distinct  faculty  for 
colours,  he  means  conception  in  general.    Yet,  as  the  individuals 
are  not  deficient  in  other  conceptions,  some  reason  must  be  given 
tor  the  deficiency  of  conception  in  this  one  point.    He  thinks  it 
arises  "  probably  in  consequence ■ of  some  early  habit  of  inatten- 
tion.    Now  this  is  sad  trifling  in  a  philosopher.    What  particular 
attention  do  children,  who  distinguish  colours  accurately,  bestow  ? 
Iney  distmguish  without  effort;  and  those  who  cannot,  are  not 
only  not  proved  to  have  been  inattentive,  but  have,  most  probablv 
been  often  extraordinarily  attentive,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  what 
others  can  see.    How  should  want  of  attention  to  this  one  point 
run  in  families  and  be  hereditary,  passing  through  a  generation, 
*c. .     I  Ins  is  a  specimen  of  the  errors  of  metaphysicians.  Thev 
see,  and  generally  acknowledge,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  yet  they  observe  the  faculties  of  the  mind  without  even 
once  considering  the  organ  which  possesses,  or  is  employed  in  the 
working  of,  these  faculties.    Gall  examined  the  two  together,  and 
we  now  know  through  him  that  local  deficiency  of  brain  both 
exists  where  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours  is  deficient,  and 
hereditary  with  this  deficiency. 

miSr  K the  eyes'  7  The  eye  is  moved  hy  six  volun^y 

muse  es,_  four  straight,  a  superior,  inferior,  external,  and  i„. 
terna  ;  and  two  oblique,  a  superior,  with  its  tendon  running  round 
a  pulley,  and  an  inferior.  6 

b  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  Hi. 
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Left  eye,  seen  outside,  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  having  been  removed. 


1  1   Portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  belonging  to  the  frontal  bone, 
k  Sectioning  through  the  malar  bone  and  the  malar  process  of  the  supe- 
rior  maxillary. 
3.  Globe. 

3  St^TporrlSnsertions,  running  to  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

6.  The  other     these  insertions,  running  inwards  to  the  cavernous  grove. 

7.  Inferior  rectus. 

8.  Its  posterior  insertion. 

9.  Superior  rectus.  .      . , 

10.  Its  posterior  insertion  in  the  small  w,ng  of  the  sphenoid. 

11.  Superior  oblique. 

12.  Its  reflected  tendon. 

13.  Inferior  oblique. 

14.  Internal  rectus. 

15.  Levator  palpebral  superioris. 

16.  Its  posterior  insertion. 

17.  Optic  nerve. 

18.  Part  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  motions  of  the  eyes  which  result  from  the  actions  of  these 
muscles  were  investigated,  and  the  mental  percept.on. ^tending 
them  analysed,  with  considerable  success, by  . Dr.  W ells.  | 
Charles  Bell  long  afterwards  took  up  the  subject,  and  pub  -shed 
some  opinions  which  appear  to  me  altogether  JJ 
fancies  that  the  pair  of  pathetic  or  internal  motor  nerves  belong 

c  Phil.  Trans.  1823. 
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his  respiratory  set  and  are  for  expression,  and  that  the  two  oblique 
muscles  have  the  same  destination,  and  are  not  voluntary  ;  while 
the  four  recti  muscles  and  their  common  motor  and  abducent 
pairs  of  nerves  are  voluntary.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
objections  that  I  formerly  made  to  his  views  of  a  respiratory  set 
of  nerves  for  expression  (p.  459.  sqq.  suprd)  hold  good  in  the 
present  case,  which  is  merely  a  particular  instance  of  those  views 
The  absurdity  of  applying  the  term  respiratory  to  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  eye  is  too  manifest  to  require  comment.    In  the 
next  place,  he  conceives  that  the  two  oblique  muscles  are  never 
voluntary ;  and  he  contends  that  the  superior  draws  the  pupil 
downwards  and  outwards,  the  inferior  upwards  and  inwards 
Other  writers  i  say  downwards  and  inwards,  and  upwards  and 
outwards;  but  he  agrees  with  all,  that  their  combined  action 
draws  the  eye  towards  the  nose,  though  I  hardly  understand 
how,  on  either  supposition,  such  a  motion  inwards  can  result 
W,  we  can  move  the  eyes  downwards  and  outwards,  and  up- 
wards and  inwards,  at  pleasure :  we  can  also  make  them  approach 
each  other  at  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  a  very 
improbable  assumption,  that  we  do  this  by  the  internal  straight 
muscles,  and  not  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  obliques 
I  He  mentions  experiments  in  which  he  divided  the  superior  oblique' 
■  and  another  in  which  he  divided  the  inferior  oblique ;  and  he  asserts 
that  the  voluntary  motions  were  unaffected.    The  poor  animal  no 
doubt  moved  its  eye  upwards  and  downwards,  inwards  andoutwards 
as  it  had  four  muscles  left  for  these  purposes :  but  we,  of  course 
have  no  information  given  us  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  animal  to  approximate  both  eyes  together,  as  in  lookino- 
now  at a  distant  and  now  at  a  near  object  in  the  same  line;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  use  of  the  oblique  muscles,  just  as  it  is 
°f  the  straight  to  act  when  we  look  in  different  directions.  He 
J'vided  the  superior  oblique  of  the  right  eye,  held  open  the 
-yes,  waved  the  hand  before  them,  and  found  the  right  eve 
"ove  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  other  scarcely  so  in  that 
■rection,  and  the  dog  «  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  bringinc 
t  down  again."    But  this  did  not  show  that  the  muscle  was 
nvoluntary.    If  the  superior  oblique  moves  the  eye  downwards 
ind  outwards,  its  division  explained,  on  his  own  views  of  the 
:ttects  of  these  mnscles,  why  the  animal  could  not  move  the  eye 

d  Manuel  d' Anatomic  compardc,  par  Jules  Cloquet,  p.  139.  sq. 
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simply  inwards;  and  why  the  inferior  pulled  it  inwards  arid 
upwards,  being  no  longer  antagonised  by  the  upper ;  just  as 
the  muscles  of  one  half  the  face  draw  the  features  to  their  side 
if  their  antagonists  of  the  other  half  are  paralysed.    Not  one 
experiment  mentioned  by  him  shows  the  oblique  muscles  to  be 
involuntary.    He  saysthat  when  we  wink,  we  draw  the  eyes  up 
under  the  upper  lid.    Now  we  can  wink  voluntarily :  and,  if  the 
eyes  do  ascend  in  winking,  which  I  do  not  believe  e,  why  should 
they  not  ascend  by  the  superior  straight  muscles  ?    His  ideas  on 
the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  seem  all  confusion.   At  one 
time  he  says  that  the  superior  oblique  moves  the  pupil  downwards 
and  outwards,  the  inferior  upwards  and  inwards,  and  that  "  their 
combined  action  draws  the  eye-ball  towards  the  nose"  (p.  312.) :f 
at  another  (p.  327.  sq.),  that  the  eye  rolls  upwards  and  inwards, 
when  they  are  balanced  :  at  another  (p.  314.),  that,  if  the  superior 
is  prevented  from  acting  by   being  divided,  the  eye  equally 
turns  upwards  and  inwards ;  and,  indeed,  (p.  315.)  that  the  inferior 
gains  in  power  of  elevating  the  eye-ball  by  the  division  of  its 
opponent  the  superior,  and  that  is  its  own  proper  action.  In 
many  places  (pp.  294.  sq.  298.  303.  316.  326.)  he  speaks  simply 
of  the  eyes  turning  upwards  in  winking  and  sleeping,  and. refers 
this  to  the  combined  action  of  the  two  obliques,  neither  of  which, 
nor  both  together,  are  able,  or  are  supposed  by  him,  to  simply 
elevate  the  eye.    He  is  farther  confused,  for,  although  he  con- 
tends that  the  obliques  are  involuntary  muscles  and  act  in  wink- 
ing and  for  expression  in  the  waking  state,  he  says  "  that  in 
sleep,  faintness,  and  insensibility,  the  eye-ball  is  given  up  to  the 
one  (the  oblique),  and  in  watchfulness,  and  the  full  exercise  ot 
the  organ,  it  is  given  up  to  the  influence  of  the  other  (the 
straight)  class  of  muscles."  (p.  292.) 

Again,  I  presume  that,  when  the  cornea  moves  straight  under  tbe 

e  To  show  that,  in  winking,  the  eye  turns  up  as  the  eyelids  close,  he  mentions 
a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  through  the  immobility  of  the  eyes  an 
eyelids.    If  the  eye  could  have  moved,  the  immobility  of  the  eyelids  wou  d  no 
have  had  this  effect:  nor  would  it  have  resulted  if  the  eyelids  only  could  hav 
moved.    But  this  case  is  no  proof  that  the  eye  naturally  turns  up  .n  wuJfflJj 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  lids  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  tbe  eye 
and  prevent  inflammation.  .  ne 

f  I  make  the  references  to  the  paper  as  printed  with  °*^>' h/™ /" 
octavo  volume,  under  the  title  of  An  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of 
Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  1824. 
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upper  or  lower  eyelid  on  the  sudden  approach  of  any  thing  to  it 
the  motion  is  from  fear,  and  as  instinctive,  and  expressive,  and 
respiratory!  as  any  "motion  can  be,  yet  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  superior  or  inferior  straight  muscle  of  the  organ,— both 
voluntary  muscles. 

Not  only  do  the  motions  of  the  straight  muscles  continually 
express  the  passions,  but  the  abducent  or  external  is  actually 
the  antagonist  of  the  two  obliques  when,  in  Sir  C.  Bell's  own 
word*  «  their  combined  action  draws  the  eye-ball  towards  the 
nose ;  just  as  the  two  obliques  when  acting  separately  are  the 
antagonists  of  each  other :  and  the  circumstance  of  this  muscle 
antagonising  not  only  the  internal  straight  muscle  but  the  com- 
bmed  action  of  the  two  obliques  may  explain  why  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct  nerve. 


He  further  contends  that  the  eye-ball  moves  so  that  the 
cornea  a  ways  nses  under  the  upper  M  ^ 

eyelids  close  (p.  294.),  and  in  some  places  he  says  it  not  only 
nses  but  moves  inwards,  (p.  328.)  I  have  raised  the  upper  eye- 
lid of  persons  whose  eyes  were  shut,  and  found  the  cornea 

under  the  lower  lid.    I  have  often  looked  at  persons  whose 

oflTnP  "I-!"11  C°rnea  W^g*  the  centre 

of  the  upper  eyelid  in  the  same  line  as  when  the  eyes  were  open. 

S^t'fi  ^  T  ^  UP°n  an  0bje"' and  C,0Se  t'- 

other wlth  the  finge      guch  a  manner  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  cornea  through  the  eyelid,  when  we  shut  the  eye  that  is 

CteT  Sha,tf,that,the  —  of  the  other  eye  ift£gj 
levated    and  that  It  thus  rises  and  ^  in         ^  J 

repeated  vS  and     Ti  ^T^"    '  **"  ™**  ^  «P«*nent 
he  oho  I.'     \  t  ^  d°Sed  6ye  aSCend  whe»  1  dosed 

ecti  1  aVr^r7  friends'wh0  ^served  the  cornea  pro- 
1       t  ,    T  SGen  ^  3SCent  °f  k  on  ™y  losing 

alreJl  Tu  6ed'  aCCOrdi^  t0  him>  the  closed  eye  oojt 
alread  to  have  ascended  when  it  was  closed,  and  thus  Luld  no 

ha     f°Tn  aTding  WhGn  thG  °ther  e'e  ™  cJosed-  He 
2  th     T?       eyeS  °PP°site  a  wintW  and  sti»  seeing  the 
Jght  through  the  lids,  we  attempt  to  close  them  farther,  w   A  1 

be  n  momentary  darkness,  because  during  the  effort  the  eye 

n  ell  h;rrfS  ^  th6re  "  S^CiGnt  ~« 

^rkness  m  the  circumstance  of  t,lc  eyelids  becoming  thickly 
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folded  during  the  attempt  to  close  them  farther.  In  fact,  if  my 
cornea  is  felt  at  this  moment,  it  is  found  just  where  it  was 
before  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  light  being  seen,  although  the 
eyes  were  shut  at  first,  disproves  Sir  C.  Bell's  statement,  that, 
"  at  the  instant  in  which  the  eyelids  are  closed,  the  eye-ball 
makes  a  movement  which  raises  the  cornea  under  the  upper 
lid."  He  also  says  that,  if  the  eyelid  is  prevented  from  closing 
by  palsy  or  adhesion,  the  sudden  approach  of  any  thing  to  the 
eye  causes  the  cornea  to  ascend.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
ascend  or  descend,  in  order  to  get  out  of  danger  from  the  ap- 
proaching body. 

But  the  crowning  wonder  of  the  whole  is  that  one  of  the  ob- 
liques is  not  supplied  by  a  nerve  of  the  respiratory  set.  The 
superior  oblique  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  — the  pathetic  or  in- 
ternal motor  —  a  pair  evidently  of  voluntary  motion,  but  which 
is  called  by  Sir  C.  Bell  respiratory.  Neither  this,  however, 
nor  any  other  respiratory  nerve  goes  to  the  inferior  oblique, 
which  is  most  unluckily  supplied  by  the  third  only.s  Further,  the 
oblique  muscle,  which  is  not  supplied  by  the  fourth  or  any 
other  respiratory  (I  >m  really  ashamed  of  thus  repeating  the 
word  in  so  absurd  a  sense)  nerve,  but  by  a  nerve  of  volun- 
tary motion,  is  the  more  important  muscle  of  the  two  in  turn- 
ing the  eye  upwards  and  inwards.  For,  not  only  does  he  con- 
tend that  this  is  its  proper  action  (p.  312.),  but  that,  when  the 
superior  oblique  is  divided  and  it  and  its  nerve  rendered  useless, 

b  Sir  C.  Bell  does  not  allude  to  this  difficulty  ;  but  quietly  advances  an  opinion 
which  he  may  at  any  time  adduce  as  his  means  of  getting  over  it,  should  others 
discover  it.    He  fancies  that  nerves  relax  as  well  as  contract  muscles ;  aud 
'<  that  the  influence  of  the  fourth  nerve  is,  on  certain  occasions,  to  cause  a  re- 
laxation of  the  muscle  to  which  it  goes,"  in  which  case  the  eye-ball  must  be 
rolled  upwards.     Thus  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  acts  because  the  fourth  pair 
has  relaxed  the  superior.    The  plain  answer  to  this  is,  first,  that  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle  acts  not  only  when  it  is  unopposed,  but  when  the  superior  oblique 
is  in  action.    Sir  C.  Bell  speaks  of  their  combined  action,  and  it  must  move  m 
this  by  the  positive  stimulus  of  some  nerve.    Secondly,  it  of  course  is  furnished 
with  a  nerve,  and  this  is  a  branch  of  the  third  -  not  a  respiratory  per,  bu^a 
pair  of  voluntary  motion  that  supplies  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
fact,  to  suppose  a  muscle,  not  belonging  to  a  cavity  or  canal,  to  move  win  ^ 
an  exciting  nerve,  would  be  impossible;  and,  were  such  a  muscle  to  is 
nerve,  its  muscular  structure  would  be  useless -a  merely  elastic  substa 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  lengthening  under  opposition  ana 
ening  when  no  longer  stretched. 
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the  lower  gains  in  its  power  of  elevating  the  ball,  which  turns 
upwards  and  inwards  so  forcibly  as  to  be  brought  down  again 
with  difficulty  by  an  animal  (p.  314.sq.);  and,  although  he  had 
throughout  his  paper,  ascribed  the  elevation  of  the  eyes,  when 
closed,  to  the  two  obliques  (p.  317.),  he,  at  the  end  of  it  (p  332  ) 
ascribes  the  elevation  to  the  inferior  oblique  only,  and  refers  to 
the  page  in  which  he  had  ascribed  it  to  both,  as  if  he  had  there 
ascribed  it  to  the  inferior  alone. 

The  straight  and  oblique  muscles,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are 
equally  voluntary.    The  straight  are  clearly  for  the  direction  of 
the  eyes,  and  we  become  acquainted  with  the  distances,  magni- 
tudes, and  positions  of  objects,  by  the  sensations  which  accom- 
pany the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  consciousness  of  muscular  effort.  We  owe  this  important 
principle  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  who,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject h,  thus  expressed  himself  more  than  a  century  ago  •  —  ««  Now 
it  being  already  shown  that  distance  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by' 
the  mediation  of  some  other  idea,  which  is  itself  perceived  in  the 
act  of  seeing;  it  remains  that  we  inquire  what  ideas  or  sensations 
there  be  that  attend  vision,  unto  which  we  may  suppose  the  ideas 
of  distance  are  connected,  and  by  which  they  are  introduced 
in  o  the  mind.    And  Jirst  it  is  certain  by  experience,  that  when 

or  1 1  %near  ^  b°th  eyGS'  aCC°rdinS  as  k  approaches 
or  recedes  from  us,  we  alter  the  disposition  of  our  eyes,  by 

lessening  or  widening  the  distance  between  the  pupils.  This 

d,SpOSitlon  or  turn  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a  sensation,  which 

seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  in  this  case  brings  the  idea  oi 

-  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind.    Not  thaf  there  Tanv 

natura]  or  necessary  connection  between  the  sensation  we  per- 

sensat Tol  t  l-  5'  C°nStant  exPerienc*>  found  the  different 

b ftT  CrrPOnumS  t0  thC  diff6rent  dispositions  of  the  eyes 
Tet  u  3  d5erent  de«™  °f  distance  »  "he 

between  tl Z  ,  gr°Wn  "J  haWtUal  °r  CUStomary  connection 
1  !p;       ,         °  S°rtS  °f  ideas:  80  that  ^  no  sooner 

pe  e  ves  the  sensation  arising  from  the  different  turn  it  gives "he 
eye  ;m  order  to  bring  the  pupils  nearer,  or  farther  asunder  but 
»■  thai  perce.ves  the  different  idea  of  distance  which  was  won 
to  be  connected  w.th  that  sensation.    Just  as  upon  hearing  a 
"  An  Essay  toward,  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  sect.  16.  sqq.  i709. 
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certain  sound,  the  idea  is  immediately  suggested  to  the  un- 
derstanding, which  custom  had  united  with  it."  Dr.  Wells,  in 
1792',  extended  this  principle  of  Berkeley's,  and  proved  that 
the  apparent  direction  also  of  an  object  which  sends  its  picture 
to  any  given  point  of  the  retina  depends  upon  the  state  of 
action  existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye; 
and  he  adduced  many  and  convincing  proofs  that  it  cannot  be 
altered  except  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  that  action.  Thus, 
an  ocular  spectrum  impressed  on  any  part  of  the  retina  does 
not  appear  to  alter  its  position,  when  it  is  forcibly  pressed  aside 
in  any  direction;  but,  whenever  the  voluntary  muscles  act, 
it  is  referred  by  the  mind  to  a  different  point  of  external  space. 
That  the  apparent  distances  and  positions  of  objects  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  by  sensations  accompanying  the  motion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  is  a  principle  then  clearly  stated  both 
by  Berkeley  and  Wells.  It  has,  however,  by  many  been  con- 
sidered the  discovery  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  because  he  reproduced  it, 
in  1823,  above  a  century  after  Berkeley  and  thirty  years  after 
Wells,  though  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  original  argument  in 
its  favour,  and  has  unpardonably  suppressed  all  reference  to  the 
philosophers  by  whose  reasonings  and  researches  it  had  been 
established. k 

Prof.  Wheatstone  has  recently  made  a  series  of  curious  expe- 
riments, from  which  it  appears  that  the  sensations  which  accom- 
pany the  converging  and  the  parallel  motions  of  the  eyes  are  so 
dissimilar,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  two  sets  of 
motions  are  effected  by  the  same  muscles.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  parallel  motions  of  the  eyes  are  governed  by  the  straight 

1  An  Essay  upon  Single  Vision  with  Two  Eyes.  1792.  p.  56.  sq.  p.  70.  sqq.  of 
an  edition  of  this  and  some  other  writings,  with  his  autobiography,  1818. 

k  Let  any  one  read  Wells  (pp.  55—57.)  and  Sir  C.  Bell  (pp.  SI 8-323.), 
and  his  eyes  will  rise  most  expressively,  by  the  action,  I  presume,  of  the  superior 
straight  muscles.  . 

Too  many  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  from  the  time  of  the  first  contributions  of  the  glorious  burner  of 
John  Hunter's  precious  and  voluminous  manuscripts  to  the  present,  reflect  no 
credit  upon  those  medical  members  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  who  re- 
commended their  publication.  But  the  poverty  or  errors  of  papers  disfigure 
the  Transactions,  to  my  view,  less  than  the  parade  of  old  facts  and  opinions  as 
new,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  authors;  and  this  is  a  grw 
reflection  upon  the  medical  members  of  the  council,  when  the  real  autn 
were  distinguished  Fellows  of  the  ltoyal  Society. 
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muscles,  while  the  converging  motions  are  regulated  by  the 
obhque  The  experiments  from  which  Sir  C.BelJ  infers  thai 
he  obhque  are  not  voluntary  muscles  prove  only  £ 
functus  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  straight  muscles  Tf 
Professor  Whea^tone  is  correct  in  the  functions  which  he  assign s 
to  the  obhque  muscles,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  an  a„p&ro 
pnate  office  under  voluntary  control,  though  their  peculiar^ 
tions  do  not  assist  the  straight  muscles.  P 


erature  is  so  low  bu  ^at  thTre        J"  W  and  ™»  ten.- 

this  case,  whether  the  place  be  a  mlH  g     ^  ^  "**  but 

fresh  air,  and  in  regard to nrLn         \  °r  B  pris°n'  the 

nation  :  and  if  Drwl  q       7 5  f°°d'  mUst  also  be  taken  into  con- 

««,  the  state  1     21  ^  *»  d«»g-ns  often  produce  mon- 

■ ' -rds  has  proved  tha    b"  x  ,  H     *  *  °f  the  a«on.  Dr. 

I  *  or  trip"     he  SJi-SS"*      n       ^       ^  ^  wHI  *° 

'  f'ogs.    He  think  th^Th     P  but  are  not  Metamorphosed 

^ct  byinhabiting  the  utLl  T  ^  h  mted  "doming 
i  '        light  has'a  J^^T  f  He —^des  there! 

—tion  of  Humbddt  that  ^  human-bod)'>  and  ascribes  the 

f  ».*».,  not  one"" ^L"*£?  ™      ^  °f  Caribs>  ^-ans,  Peru- 

5  in  Cose  streets  to^I™ ^,^2,^  ^  7^  ^ 
f  egetables  il,o„„i,  .i      .  b        ^e  1  ¥««,  #c.  P.  v.  c  1 5  1 

I  "J.  "  the  .eaneu Tfold  ^^^"2^  ^ 
'ght;  and  the  leaflets  a*ain       .    I      5  P         18  &t  the  aPP«»ch 

«e  organs  from  the  chill  al 7f  nil     ru  Z    '  "  ?  ?  ^  th°Se 

-  «Pand  beneath  the  bright  beam  of  I        W  °,  ^  Cr°CUS  and  simi,ar 
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either  away  at  the  approach  of  day.  Some  silenes  roll  up  their  petals  in  the 
Cld  expand  them  at  night.  The  florets  of  numerous  Compos. t*,  and  he 
pelal  of  the  genus  Mesembryanthemum  are  erect  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  but 
b  co  Jreflexed  when  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  beams  »  «  Plants  o  corn  J 
vvluch  there  is  little  indication  of  sleep  when  grown  singly,  exhrtnt  that  pheno- 
men  n  y  distinctly  when  observed  in  masses  :  their  leaves  become  flaccid  an 
Z  ears  droop  atnight ."  «  A  flower  removed  from  the  shade  wd  often  expand 
ben  ath  a  lamp,  just  as  it  will  beneath  the  sun  itself."  De  Candolle  found  e 
e  Jd  induce  plants  to  acknowledge  an  artificial  day  and  night  by ^sm.to 
the  light  of  candles.  Still,  Prof.  Lindley  remarks,  there  must  be  ome  other  cause 
Wight,  because  many  flowers  close  in  the  afternoon  while  the  sun  shines  on 
Tn,. !  Ind 'the  petals  of  others  fold  up  under  a  bright  i.luminaUon.  (£M 

t0  ^Ti^^L  Plants  require  different  temperatures,  and  the 
protol  uTlal  s  flourishes  and  secretes  in  snow,  so  different  plants  require 
Serent  decrees  of  light.    Humboldt,  near  the  Canary  islands,  saw  a  man 
X    of  a  grass  green  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  about  190  feet,  w  ere* 
£  could  tot  have  been  stronger  than  that  of  a  candle  at  the  distance  of  a  , 
He  found  several  green  plants  growing  in  the  dark  mtnes  of  Fr  .berg  ,  bu   he  e 
£  atmosphere  L  peculiar,  _  charged  with  hydrogen  or  a .^J  nti 
nitrogen  ;  and  Senebier  remarked  that  plants  do  not  completely  lose  the.rg^e 
colour  in  darkness,  if  they  are  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen -an 
observation  not  verified  in  the  experiments  of  Decandolle.    (**«*««  F***, 
nar  M  Au".  Pyr.  Decandolle.  Paris,  1832.  t.  ii.  p.  899.  sq.) 
'  Zoophyte8  pLe  themselves  sensible  to  light;  some  by  expandmg  or £ 
tracting  according  to  its  intensity,  or  byplacing  themselves  or .the *  ^£ 
where  the  light  is  strongest.    One,  the  verefllum  cynomonum,  seeks  the 
places,  and  contracts  as  soon  as  light  is  admitted  to  -^ded  in 

P  Mo'stentozoa,  living  in  the  dark  recesses  of  other  amma sand  mbdde^ 
.hat  they  feed  upon,  require  no  eyes,  and  are  not  known  o  have  them- 
the  acephalous  or  bivalve  mollusca,  as  the  oyster,  pr  the  ^ 
barnacle,  the  hind  part  only  of  which  protrudes  from  the  si 11.  Many 
polygastric  animalcules  seek  and  enjoy  the  light ;  and,  on  4-^^       of  I 
LaU  red  spots  are  generally  discovered.  Even  monads,  regard  d  as    elo  I 
animals,  have  them.     In  other  infusoria  these  spots  are  urn  ted  .nto  one.  r 
Live  the  impression  of  light  only,  and,  as  the  po  ygastnc  -^J^ 
rapidly  and  prey  on  others,  perhaps  not  merely  hght,  but  forms  a  disung 
/oJrvouskment  has  hitherto  been  detected  ^  — us have  — 
have  impressions  from  an  external  organ,  dcsir e  and  w  11  they  m  ^ 
thing  equivalent  to  a  nervous  system      Tins  „  the  *.t   -    ^  '  ^ 
larv*  of  insects  when  the  organ  begins  to  develope,  and  in  t heyo    „  f 
animals  ;  and,  when  an  optic  nerve  is  added,  this  ,  ^^^im 
the  red  spot,  showing  the  spot  to  be  the  organ  of  vision    In  tl  I     ^  ^ 

and  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  annelida,  an  optic  ""^^  or  rather 
xnent:  but  nothing  more  is  discoverable.  Many  o  those  e  as 
epizoa  which  live  on  the  external  parts  of  others,  on  the  sk '  ^  J  lcrfi*es- 
the  ergasilus  gibbus,  which  is  attached  in  myriads  to  the  gills 
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have  eyes,  numerous  or  single,  single  originally,  or  several  united  into  one,  but  lying 
flat  on  the  surface,  _  sessile.  So  with  most  free  annelida  :  in  the  planaria  viganensis 
there  is  a  single  row  of  about  forty  eyes.    In  addition  to  the  pigment  and  nerve 
there  is  a  lens.  In  different  species  of  gasteropoda,  as  the  slug,  snail,  limpet,  eyes 
are  situated  at  the  base,  middle,  or  extremity  of  their  tentacula.    The  eye  of  the 
^elix  pomatia  has  within  its  pigment  a  transparent  semifluid  substance,  and  even 
...other  transparent  body  shaped  like  a  lens.    The  murex  tritonis  and  voluta 
•ymbnum  have  also  an  iris  forming  a  pupil.     Among  the  articulated  animals 
ve  find  the  luc.d  spots  already  mentioned,  called  also  simple  eyes  and  stemmata 
onglomerate  eyes,  or  clusters  of  these ;  and  compound  eyes,  or  a  We  assem' 
■lage  of  small  tubes  each  with  its  own  humours,  retina,  and  cornea  ;°  together 
•.theyes  suppl.ed  each  with  separate  lenses  and  retina,  but  having  one  common 
ornea.    Among  myriapods  we  have  examples  of  the  conglomerate  eye  •  in  the 
:oIopendra  there  are  twenty  contiguous  circular  lenses  arranged  in  five  lines 
■th  one  larger  eye  behind  the  rest,  like  a  sentinel;  in  the  millipede,  there  are' 
venty-e.ght,  arranged  in  a  triangle  of  seven  rows,  each  having  one  eye  fewer 
.an  the  row  above.    In  the  larva  state  insects  have  only  stemmata  if  they  are 
fctmed  for  a  complete  metamorphosis  ;  but,  if  to  an  incomplete,  they  have  both 
impound  and  simple  eyes.     Some  zoophytes,  being  free  in  one  state  have  eyes 
h.ch  they  lose  on  being  metamorphosed  and  no  longer  free,  when  eyes  would 
I  useless.    Except  some  parasitic  insects  and  five  species  of  ants,  all  insects 
W  compound  eyes,  generally  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  forming  a 
obular  mass  of  from  fifty  to  some  thousands,  even  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
mute  eyes  closely  pressed  together,  and  placed  on  a  central  bulb  which  is  a 
<  rt  of  the  opt.c  nerve.     They  are  cylinders  or  cones,  while  their  external  part 
cornea  .s  the  base,  usually  hexagonal,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  because 
s  form  allows  uniformity  of  arrangement  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space. 
>e  umted  bases  or  cornea  are  an  hemispherical  convexity;  under  each  cornea 
■  n  a  most  corneal  lens.   Each  cornea  is  covered  by  smooth  epidermis,  just  as 
r  cornea*  covered  by  conjunctiva,  with  its  apex  backwards  towards  the  nerve, 

ILI      1  Pigme,U         bBtWeen  the  ™  and         with  an 

U  re  „  the  centre,  constituting  a  rudimentary  iris,  which  in  the  grey  dragon 
.as  been  seen  to  contract  and  dilate  ;  and  between  it  and  the  Lnea  afe  a 

und  th  Inf  '  ?  T°US  hUm°Ur-  The  P''*™  rU"S  "ack—ds 
net   I  t  e  en  77         "*  I****  The  apex  of  the  lens 

net  bv  the  end  of  a  filament  of  the  optic  nerve,  running  through  a  vitreous 

IE!       ,    ;  r,aSt°n  f°Und        f°Cal  dist—  t0  Respond  1  rate^ 
length  of  the  tube,  so  that  an  image  fa.ls  exact.y  upon  the  retina.  These 
U  pl  c  .es  of  cornea,  in  all  directions  compensate  for  the  want  of  sensibility  in 

ST-  and  „  "      °ften  Si'np,e  dCtaChed  S68siIe  e>'esaIs°>  ^  ™- 

4^a  u  o    ,  P;""P0Se  °f        PreSCnCe  °f  b0t"  k,'"ds  is  ""known.    There  is 
es  Zw   °/<lcfrCL>'-n°  ey°lids'  ey^'*-  or  tears,  except  that  hair  some- 
grows  from  between  the  cornea;  and  these  are  compensated  for  by  the 

t  e  inSL"1Sibi!ity  °f        C°rnea'  WWCh  all°WS  h  t0  be 

»  traced  n.      T  ^V?'  movcable  ^rtS.    Branches  of  a  trachea  have 
traced  ,nto  each  k.nd  of  eye.    In  the  arachnida  the  optic  nerve  expands 
»  cup-bke  fonn  behind  a  hyaloid  membrane  and  vitreous  humour.  " 
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The  eyes  of  Crustacea  are  compound  and  immoveable  except  in  the  higher 
orders  in  which  they  are  placed  on  peduncles  and  moved  by  muscles;  and  one 
crab  l  as  the  peduncle  jointed  at  one  spot,  so  that  the  eye  can  be  moved  m 
various  directions,  like  the  arms  of  a  telegraph.    In  those  Crustacea  winch  are 
called  monoculi,  the  eye  is  of  the  fourth  class,- many  lenses  behind  one  cornea, 
a„7  placed  in  a  socket,  in  which  muscles  exist  for  its  motion.    Allusion  has 
I  en  already  made  to  the  eyes  of  mollusca.    When  they  can  be  useful  they  exist, 
but  are  always  simple  and  solitary ;  they  have  always  a  lens,  and  approach  vej 
closely  to  the"  eyes  of  fishes  and  higher  vertebrated  classes.    The  septa,,  indeed, 
besdes  a  large  and  very  convex  lens,  exceedingly  hard  at  Us  centre,  have  a 
hemispherical vifreous  humour,  a  chorioid,  an  iris  with  a  k.dney  shaped  pupil,  but 
Zea,  the  integuments  of  the  head  being  continued  over  the  ins  reflected  upon 
the  ed-esof  its  pupil,  and  covering  the  external,  surface  of  the  lens -Hsl  es 
have         similar  to  the  sepix,  but  possess  a  cornea,  winch,  as  in  all  aquatic 
an  ma  ,  on  account  of  the  small  difference  there  can  be  between  its  refrac  Uve 
pcTer  and  the  water  they  inhabit,  however  great  its  convexity  is  nearly  flat 
They  require  no  aqueous  humour,  except  a  little  to  preserve  the  ins  free  Th 
vitreous  is  not  a  body  of  sufficient  density  to  be  very  important.    The  globe  ,s 
h  m°;  he  ical,  the  lens  nearly  spherical  and  very  dense  and  more  and  more  so 
LwarL  its  centre.    It  consists  of  concentric  layers  of  fibres  the  fibres      e  ch 
layer  being  serrated  and  locked  into  another  side  by  s.de.    The  pupd  .s 

!  ,  and  the  iris  nearly  motionless.    The  outer  shining  layer  of  the  chono 
passes  over  the  front  of  the  iris  and  gives  it  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  dark  inner 
W  line  its  posterior  surface.    Their  situation  renders  all  eyelids  and  lachry- 
I    apparatus  superfluous;  and  they  have  only  a  covering  of  the  comm  a 
™  guments  over  the  cornea.    The  sclerotic  is  of  extraordinary  thickness  £ 
hardness,  and  contains  fat  between  itself  and  the  retina.    As  fish  hve  in  a  da* 
^dium'their  eyes  are  large,  particularly  if  they  live  300  or  400  a  homsbebw 
the  surface.    The  eyes  of  fish  which  burrow  in  mud  are  small,  someUme 
uedimetal  or  imperceptible.    The  optic  nerves  sometimes  decussate  — 
simply  lie  across  each  other,  sometimes  one  passes  through  a  hole  n  he  othe 
Amphibious  reptiles,  being  destined  to  live  on  land  and  in  wa er  J 
hue  mediate  between  those  of  fish  and  of  land  animals.    The  r  eyes  are  la r  , 
posseTsedof  little  aqueous  humour,  and  therefore  the  cornea  is _  compar  Uvd 
flat,  especially  in  those  which  are  the  most  in  water;  the  ^  ^J^ 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  as  they  are  ^"V*  *  with 
have  eyelids,  the  lower  larger  and  more  moveable  th»_  the  «pp ,r,  t  g 
a  third  eyelid  or  membrana  nictitans.    In  land  reptiles,  the  s tru  tu 
from  that  of  the  eye  of  fishes  and  approaches  to  what  is  observed     b  '    ,  ^ 
cornea  is  more  convex,  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  ^ 
the  lens  less  spherical;  two  moveable  eyelids,  a  membrana ^ 
and  oblique  muscles,  and  a  lachrymal  apparatus  exist     In  some op  I 
tiles,  as  serpents,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  passes  ^.^"^Jj!., 
dages,  and  this  portion  of  it  is  therefore  shed  with  *e  res t    onosm  es 
them,  comprehending  eels,  have  a  membrana  nict.tans  hkc  J.^ 
In  some  chelonian  reptiles,  as  the  torto.se  and  turtle,  and  some  ^ 
OBlbe  crocodile,  a  circle  of  imbricated  plates  of  bone  is  seen  at  the 
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the  sclerotic,  and  supports  the  iris  :  Within  the  sclerotic  of  some  there  is  fat  In 
the  g.gantic  ichthyosaurus,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  ocean,  but  is  now  ex- 
Unct  the  same  as  found.  The  chamelion  has  very  projecting  eyes,  to  which 
the  light  ,s  admitted  through  a  mmute  vertical  slit  in  the  skin,  which  forms  but 
one  lid,  the  upper  and  lower  being  united;  and  each  eye  can  be  turned  in  a 
vanety  of  direcUons  mdependent.y  of  the  other  ,  there  is  also  a  membrana  nic- 
titans  nearly  as  large  as  in  birds. 

The  wonderful  adaptation  which  is  observed  throughout  nature,  in  the  most 
minute  point,  to  the  purpose  for  which  every  thing  was  intended,  present  usTn 
buds  with  eyes  the  most  remote  in  form  and  structure  from  those  of  fishes  and 

i;Tc  ya„Tth  T  med,'Um  WWCh  thedirerLc        'w  „ 

wheh  and  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  is  so  great,  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
refract  t  e  rays  of  hght  powerfully.  The  aqueous  humour  is,  therefor  so 
copious  that  the  cornea  which  is  rt,{„    :  mereiore,  so 

sc.erotic  from  being  undulT  xpa  deS  a;d  trry  *  ^ 

circular  series  nf  fift  eM™nded,  and  the  prominence  of  the  cornea  lost,  a 

^Z/^>rr*?q^gU,"r'  m°Veable'  imbricated  b°°y 
plates  are  placed  around  its  edge,  between  the  two  plates  of  the  sclerotic  •  from 

emgimbricated,  they  are  much  less  liable  to  fracture  than  a  bony  ri"'  Z 
tough  poster  or  part  of  the  srlprntiV  i        ,  y      g"  Ane 

byfheabundan'vitreou     urn  ur    wh  J^e  T    7/^  ^ 
fraction,  is  flattened,  smaller,  and  \^del     The  **  * 

at  a  ineit  AUt^a  e       .u  rhe  ,ns  and  ]ens  are  necessarily 

-S2^£?^j?^rr-~ — 

•Jistances     N„f     ,         "'f    '  and  the  an™al  sees  well  at  the  most  different 
^Zfo^LlJ^     ^  P°WerS  "eCeSSary>  bllt  a  ^  field  °'  vision 

•  -  S-tksto a  ye: hres  °^ great  size  ~ 

iuadrupeds  •  but  thP  ro.        V  I-  ey  are  less  moveable  than  in 

*J  of  heir  htd  Thp  h  a  "  ^  °f  **  ne<*  and  ext—  mo- 
"th  a  trnllfee^e       7    ™\  ^  3  b'3Ck  ^ment  °f  g'°b^ 

-ckered  a, 7d  foUe  7fo'm T     ?  Pr°Iongation  -lied  marsupium  orpecten, 
-ur,  and  Jtt  ITe  £  ~*  ^b  vitreous 

«  'o  supp.y  copious  Jsse]s       ^  ^        -«ne  purpose  unknown,  unless  it 

or,  if  muscular   to  ,ff  f  7u     1  M  the  6ye  in  the  bIaze  °f  the 

it  for  vision  in    'If6  ^  ^  P°Sit,'°n  °f  the  lens>  a"d  thus 

r  wsion  in  great  variations  of  distant     Ti,„  •  •  v. 

and  is  wonderfully  mobile  J  , ,     IStanCe'     The  ,ns  has  var'ous  bright 
"••mbrana  nicitans  o    move  1  ^  '°  ^  V°luntary'  in  Parrots-  Tb* 

*•  corner  of  the  ey  77  ^^rent  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the 
d"  to  keep  the  tea™ '      !  T*  8nd  m°Ved  by  tw°  st™g  "uscles  in 

^°«gh  he  at nc "  °V6r  the  eye  in  A"  4d  course  of 

'ri,e  eyes  oft  1  '  rUdiment  °f  "  ^  °"r  °W"  !"ner 

ih«  class  fly,  LLe  inhaZ^  Wit"  °l'r  °Wn  '  but>  as  ™ 

the  da^,  they  arnecet  i  ir"11"''  S°n"  amP"ibioUS'  3"d  ^  b— w 
35€  b«"cy  animaU  .ZTfJoLl  are  •»■»  b 

^""t,  rhinoceros  and  hinn  qi"rCS  '°  *  d'"Se0Vered  at  3  dista"ce,  as  the 
:h-in  «^r«^52°T?  1    ,C       °f      e'ephant  is  n0t  ab-e  two 

[  ,ey  -    in :  :  al ;;;  ;bovc  the  ;1°01"  rofthe  ,cn^h  °f its  ^y- 

and  shrews;  so  small  in  the  mole,  that  Dr.  Magendfo 
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denied  the  existence  of  an  optic  nerve  in  this  animal.*    In  the  zemni,  or  blind 
rat  the  integuments,  overspread  with  hair  and  of  uniform  thickness,  cover  the 
whole  side  of  the  head,  and  under  it  a  black  spot  only  is  found,  a  mere  rudiment 
and  useless.    In  these  cases,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  extremely  acute  ;  and  both  it 
and  other  senses  in  the  bat,  which  has  very  small  eyes,  though  a  nocturnal  animal. 
For  those  which  prey  by  night,  as  well  as  those  which  have  to  see  at  a  d.stance  in 
order  to  pursue  or  avoid  pursuit,  as  the  carnivora,  rodentia,  and  ruminanl.a,  have 
large  eyes.    The  pupil  is  transverse  in  many  ruminants  whose  head  inclines  down. 
Wards,  so  that  they  can  see  extensively  to  the  side  and  backwards  when  feeding : 
while  in  those  which  spring  from  a  height,  or  climb,  it  is  frequently  perpen. 
dicular,  so  that  their  vision  is  extensive  upwards  and  downwards.    In  almost 
all  the  inferior  tribes,  just  as  is  generally  the  case  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  they 
are  placed  laterally  in  the  head,  with  two  independent  fields  of  vision,  the  optic 
axes  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  together,  so  as  to  give  a  very  large  view.  As 
we  ascend  towards  the  quadrumana,  the  optic  axes  form  a  smaller  angle,- the 
two  fields  of  vision  approach,  so  that  both  eyes  can  be  directed  simultaneously 
to  the  same  object;  and  the  same  is  noticed  in  nocturnal  quadrupeds,  and  in 
owls-  and  in  us  the  axes  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  in  any  other  mam- 
malia, the  fields  of  vision  coincide  in  almost  all  their  extent,  and  precision  of 
visual  impressions  is  thus  augmented.    In  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  back 


•  Not  only  did  Dr.  Magendie  deny  this,  but  M.  Serres,  doing  the  same  thing, 
declared  that  the  mole  and  several  others  saw  by  means  of  other  nerves  than 

and  thus  argued  that  one, art  of  the  ^^^^ 


sr^otnr:^ 

r,erve  to  another,  according  to  the  ingenious  remark  of  Professor  Dumenl.  From 
th.  observations  of  Scarpa,  Cuvier,  Jacobson,  and  Treveranus  hear  g 
partly  performed  by  the  fifth  pair.    From  my  researches  on 
chlore,  shrew  mouse,  zemni,  proteus,  &c,  these  animals  see  by  some  other » 
ban  the  optic.    Is  it  not  such  facts  as  these  that  gave  M.  Cuv.er  he  idea  tf* 
general  law  which  he  has  stated,  of  the  difference  of  the  functus  o  rv* 
depending  rather  upon  the  different  organisation  of  the  P^*^*. 
distributed,  than  upon  their  own  nature."     Gall   observe    tha  M- 
must  have  forgotten  the  remark  in  his  treatise  on  the  difference  o  nerves  ^ 
iraMsur  la  difference  desner/s,^  his  4to  work,  t.  ..  P-12'^'1  llanalogo„s 
avowed  this  idea  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy  p.  492.,  where *    ^  „jj 
parts  constantly  receive  their  nerves  from  the  same  pair  in  all  ~  ^ 
be  the  situation  of  the  parts,  however  circuitous  the  co^ich  the  ^ 
to  take.     Analogous  nerves  have  always  a  sum ar  d» Jntaj-.  ^ 
,he  same  parts.     Even  those  small  pairs  whose  tab«  is  the  1 
and  which  might  easily  be  supplied  by  others,  as  he  fou  1  and  tf< 
their  existence  and  office."    Gall  then  states  that  he  ha  exam  "         ^  ^ 
found  an  optic  nerve,  though  extremely  small  ;  and  add   t         ^  ^ 
confirmed  his  observations,  and  demonstrated  the  nerve  to  St.H 
Naturalists  now  agree  with  Gall.    (Gall,  I.e.  8vo.  t.  v.  p.  • 
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part  of  the  chorioid  lias  not  the  black  pigment  of  other  parts,  but  a  pigmentum 
lucidum  or  a  tapetum,  shining  with  a  blue  or  green  metallic  lustre.  In  mammalia, 
to  compensate  for  the  smaller  extent  of  motion  in  the  head,  the  eye  has  more 
means  of  motion  than  in  birds.  In  aquatic  mammalia,  the  eye  has  many  affinities 
with  the  structure  of  the  organ  in  fishes.  In  cetaceous  animals,  for  example, 
the  cornea  is  flat,  the  aqueous  humour  inconsiderable ;  the  lens  large,  dense, 
and  spherical.  Intermediate  forms  of  the  organ  are  observed  in  the  semi- 
aquatic,— the  walrus,  seal,  beaver,  otter.  «  Thus,"  says  my  able  colleague, 
"we  observe  these  complicated  optical  instruments,  the  most  universal  and 
the  noblest  organs  of  sense,  gradually  advancing  to  perfection  from  the  monad 
to  the  man,  where  all  their  internal  essential  parts,  and  all  their  external 
accessory  apparatus,  are  the  most  exquisitely  finished  and  adjusted  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  through  these  means  that  he  is  enabled  to  provide  for  his  wants,  to  acquire 
the  materials  of  thought,  and  to  enjoy  the  sublime  spectacle  of  nature."  —  Dr. 
Grant,  11.  cc.    See  also  Dr.  Roget,  L  c. 
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SLEEP. 


"  The  faculties  both  of  feeling  and  motion,  possessed  by  the" 
brain,  "  are  so  fatigued  by  their  exertions  in  the  day,  that  rest  is 
necessary  during  the  night  to  recruit  them  by  means  of  sleep*  — 
the  image  of  death,"  as  it  has  been  termed  ;  for  in  it  we  cease  to 
be  cognisant  of  the  world  around  and  of  our  own  existence,  and 
lie  motionless.  Mechanical  contact,  temperature,  savours,  odours, 
light,  and  sound  are  no  longer  felt  unless  strong;  nor  the  in- 
ternal feelings  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c. ;  thought  ceases,  and,  from 
the  general  suspension  of  volition,  gravity,  no  longer  opposed  by 
contracted  muscles,  produces  its  full  effect,  the  head  falls  for- 
wards or  to  one  side,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  lower  jaw,  the  ex- 
tremities drop,  and  the  body  sinks,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow 
it,  into  the  horizontal  posture.    This  state  may  come  on  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  in  a  more  or  less  gradual  manner,  and  it  may  come  on 
gradually  for  a  time  and  at  length  suddenly.    If  gradually,  we 
feel  tired  ;  find  attention  and  muscular  volition  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, so  that  we  imperfectly  understand  what  we  are  hearing,  read- 
ing, or  thinking  of,  or  what  is  passing  around  us:  we  speak  slowly, 
imperfectly,  and  unconnectedly,  till  we  cease  to  speak  at  all ; 
we  desire  to  think,  perceive,  and  make  the  least  exertion,  no 
lono-er,  —  are  drowsy.    If  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  reason  for 
keeping  awake,  we  make  great  and  repeated  efforts  to  open  our 
eyes,  to  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  raise  and  balance  our  head 
and  'trunk,  perhaps  to  the  great  amusement  of  others :  we  take 

»  «  Consult,  besides  authors  hereafter  to  be  recommended,  Dr.  Darwin,  2oo- 

nomia,  t.  i.  Sect,  xviii. 

And  Wienholt,  Heilhrajl  des  thierischen  Magnetism™,  vol.  u.  p.  43/.  sqq- 
Fr.  Aug.  Amnion,  Commenlalio  prcemio  regio  omuta  de  somni  vigiliarumqW 

statu  morboso.     Gott.  1820.  4to.  , 
C.  Fr.  Heusingcr,  De  variis  somni  vi^iliurumquc  conditwmbusmorbosis. 

1820.  8vo."  ,  Glas- 

But  particularly  Dr.  Robert  Macnish,  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep.  *-o-  *■ 

gow,  1834. 
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the  easiest  pos.tion  in  our  power,  _  that  which  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  horizontal,  so  that  we  .nay  have  to  make  no  mus- 
cular effort  ;  we  gape,  and  yawn  ;  a  degree  of  delirium  b  is  ex- 
perienced, from  the  impaired  condition,  short  of  suppression,  of 
our  feeling  and  attention.    This  delirium  or  wandering  when  we 
are  between  sleeping  and  waking  is  a  much  surer  sign  that  we 
are  about  to  get  to  sleep  than  the  consciousness  of  the  greatest 
drowsiness.    A  heaviness  of  the  upper  eyelid;  smarting  of  the 
eyes,  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  common  remark  to  a  sleepy 
person,  that  the  dustman  has  thrown  dust  into  them  •  peevish 
ness,  especially  in  children;  chilliness;  also  precede  sleep  that 
does  not  come  on  suddenly.    The  breathing  grows  slower  in 
two  respects,  _  as  to  the  intervals  of  the  respirations  and  as  to  in- 
station  and  on  this  very  account  it  becomes  deeper,  and  takes 
place  with  increased  sound  :  and  in  adults  snoring  is  a  common 
occurrence  during  sleep,  and  takes  place  if  the  inspirations  are 
forcible,  and  if  circumstances  favour  an  open  state  of  the 
mouth,  so  that  the  velum  palati,  being  relaxed,  is  thrown  into 
vibrations  by  the  passing  air,  or  if  more  or  less  of  the  tongue 
hes  up  against  the  palate,  so  that  the  nose  is  made  to  vi 
brace;  and  if  the  mouth  is  closed,  palatal  snoring  will  still  occur 
should  a  portion  of  the  tongue  touch  the  palate,  and  snoring  will 
be  more  and  more  nasal  the  greater  this  portion  of  the  tongue 
L.ke  the  respiration,  the  pulse  grows  slower  and  fuller.    To  ex- 
clude the  kght  as  much  as  possible,  the  pupil  becomes  contracted, 
and  the  eyes  sometimes  turn  up  or  down.    The  temperature  falls 
omewhat.    The  transpiration  is  found  to  increase  ;  and,  when 

mount  "f6  -thiS  ^  Sh°Wn  by kS  °CCUrrinS  freq^»<]y  to  the 
mount  of  sweating  as  soon  as  ever  they  fall  asleep.  From 

-h  s  circumstance  and  the  cessation  of  drinking,  less  urine  is  se- 

reted;  and,from  themotionless  state  of  the  lower  jaws  and  tongue, 

the  absence  of  food  from  the  mouth,  there  is  less  saliva  and 

al  mucus;  from  the  absence  of  light  and  the  quiet  state  of 

he  eves  and  eyelids,  less  lachrymal  secretion.  But,  except  from 

i  absence  of  stimuli  which  act  in  the  waking  state,  I  doubt 

esseie  SeCT'0n  u  SGned  ln  SlGep  :  Uiat  k  is  "0t  "ecessarily 
essened,  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  perspiration.    Dr.  Macnish 

4I£  iZctzt  tx?^™tlom  upon  ii  jn  ,iis  itMcs  *»  * 
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contends  that  all  other  secretions  are  lessened,  —  the  nasal, 
bronchial,  and  intestinal.  The  nose  is  certainly  not  blown  during 
sleep  •  but  only  because  we  do  not  perceive  its  charge  of  mucus: 
on  awaking,  however,  we  find  a  handkerchief  useful.  In  pulmonary 
affections  there  may  be  no  expectoration  during  the  night,  but 
then  a  large  quantity  is  discharged  on  waking.  Diarrhoea  may 
not  disturb  a  patient  while  asleep,  but  a  copious  evacuation  is 
common  in  this  disease  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  chaste 
of  either  sex,  genital  emission  is  common  during  sleep.  In  the 
morning  the  mouth  is  foul  and  the  eyes  gummy.  But  these 
circumstances  probably  arise  from  the  lessened  amount  of  the 
respective  secretions  from  the  lessened  excitement,  so  that  eva- 
noration  concentrates  them. 

The  circumstance  of  our  resisting  sleep  as  long  as  we  can 
keep  our  eyelids  open,  and  falling  asleep,  when  very  sleepy,  the 
moment  we  allow  the  eyelids  to  drop,  is  very  striking,  but  ex- 
plicable  on  the  continuance  of  voluntary  effort  in  the  former 
case,  and  cessation  of  it  in  the  latter. 

There  is  less  resistance  to  the  cooling  power  and  morbid 
effects  of  cold  and  injurious  agents  during  sleep.  Therefore  persons 
cover  their  heads  before  going  to  sleep;  and  when  habi  has  not 
overcome  the  necessity  for  this,  cold  is  continually  caugh  from 
Us  neglect.  A  draught  of  air  is  far  more  dangerous  m  the 
s  eeing  tate  ;  and  the  back  of  the  body  appears  less  vigorou 
h  in  the  front  as  a  draught  at  the  back  is  much  more  dangerou 
to  in  front.    Agues  are  caught  more  readily  if  persons  fall 

^Indie  healthy  state,  we  awake  refreshed  with  sleep, - 

«  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep."  e 
The  transition  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waki ng  state  may,  like 
tire  opposite,  be  sudden:  but  generally  it  is  slow,'  When  sudden, 

-  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  skep  as 

-  Milton  exquisitely  represents  the  slow  approach  of  Adams 
causing  him  to  imagine  his  existence  was  departing  :  - 

«  Pensive  I  sat  me  down  :  then  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 

Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve. "  ^  |;  ^ 
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a  few  moments  are  required  for  us  to  recover  from  our  surprise 
and  find  we  are  awake.  When  slow,  we  for  a  little  while  are 
sleepy,  gape  and  yawn,  but  half  open  our  eyes,  scarcely  perceive 
what  is  around  us  or  understand  what  is  said  ;  and  have  imperfect 
power  over  the  muscles,  so  that  we  stagger  and  perform  all 
movements  awkwardly:  and,  if  still  slower,  the  same  delirium  is 
experienced  as  while  going  slowly  to  sleep,  and  for  a  little  longer 
we  are  still  sleepy. 

Sleep  appears  much  more  profound  at  the  beginning  than 
towards  the  end,  and,  I  presume,  because  the  fatigue  is  then 
greatest  and  gradually  lessens  as  sleep  continues.  In  the  same 
manner,  transpiration,  we  have  seen,  is  at  first  greatest,  and 
gradually  lessens  as  the  body  loses  its  excess  of  fluid  ;  and  ab- 
sorption gradually  lessens  as  the  body  becomes  charged  with 
fluid. 

In  some  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  persons  may  pass 
many  days,  and  even  entire  weeks,  with  little  or  no  sleep.  I 
have  known  this  sleeplessness  to  be  the  only  disease,  and  recur 
on  several  occasions  in  the  same  individual :  usually  after  ex- 
cessive corporeal  or  cerebral  excitement.  Great  wretchedness, 
debility,  and  restlessness  of  body  and  brain  took  place. 

The  duration  of  sleep  is  various.  Youth  and  young  adults 
will  habitually  sleep  soundly  and  uninterruptedly  for  eight  or 
nine  hours.  Infants  and  old  people  sleep  for  shorter  periods.  Some 
persons  are  constitutionally  sound  and  long  sleepers:  others 
light  and  short  sleepers.  Infants  sleep  far  more  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  than  adults:  when  very  young,  having  but  recently 
come  into  the  waking  state  from  the  womb,  they  are  awake  but 
for  short  periods  ;  and  for  very  many  months  require  to  go  to  sleep 
several  times,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  more  than 
once,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Old  people  sleep  lightly  and 
frequently;  and  altogether  but  little,  unless  lethargic  disease 
comes  upon  them,  which  is  very  common. 

I  heard  Baxter  the  coachmaker  declare  he  never  took  more  than 
three  hours  sleep  during  the  most  active  period  of  his  life.  "  The 
celebrated  General  Elliot"—"  never  slept  more  than  four  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  ;  and  his  food  consisted  wholly  of  bread,  water, 
and  vegetables."  Sir  John  Sinclair  mentions  a  James  Mackay' 
"a  remarkably  robust  and  healthy  man,"  «  who  died  in  Strathnaver 
'n  1797,  aged  ninety-one,  and  only  slept,  on  an  average,  four 
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hours  in  the  twenty-four."—"  Frederic  the  Great,"  as  he  is  called, 
and  the  truly  great  John  Hunter,  «  slept  only  five  hours  in  the 
same  period."  Dr.  Macnish,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these 
instances,  says,  "  I  know  a  lady  who  never  sleeps  above  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  period  of  whose  sleep  does  not 
exceed  three  or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  yet  she  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health."  <=  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  states 
that  General  Pichegru  informed  him  that,  "  in  the  course  of 
his  active  campaigns,  he  had  for  a  whole  year  not  more  than  one 
hour  of  sleep,  on  an  average,  in  twenty-four  hours." 1  S'eep 
varies  so  much  in  intensity  that  a  dead  sleep  of  an  hour  may  be 
an  equal  repose  to  an  ordinary  sleep  of  many  hours.  The  cele- 
brated De  Moivre  slept  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four; 
and  Thomas  Parr  latterly  slept  away  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  existence,  s 

We  read  that  some  persons  have  been  able  to  sleep  long 
whenever  they  wished.  "  Such,"  says  Dr.  Macnish,  "  was  the 
case  with  Quin,  the  celebrated  player,  who  could  slumber  for 
twenty-four  hours  successively."  And  "  Dr.  Eeid  could  take 
as  much  food  and  immediately  afterwards  as  much  sleep  as 
were  sufficient  for  two  days." 

Independently  of  apoplexy,  we  have  cases  of  extraordinarily 
long  sleep.  A  woman  in  Henault  slept  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day  for  fifteen  years.h  Another  is  recorded  to  have  slept 
once  for  forty  days.'  A  man  named  Samuel  Chilton,  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  at  Tinsbury,  near  Bath,  once  slept  for  a  month :  in 
two  years  he  slept  again  for  seventeen  days,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  period  he  took  food,  and  had  evacuations,  but  at  length 
his  jaws  fixed :  when  he  fell  asleep  the  barley  was  sowing,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  would  hardly  believe  he  saw  it  reaping :  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  fell  into  such  another  sleep  :  his  farther 

e  I,  c.  p.  33.  sq.  He  refers  to  Gooch  for  the  story,  which  he  very  properly 
disbelieves,  of  a  man,  who  "  enjoyed  good  health  and  reached  his  seventy-third 
year,"  and  yet  "  slept  only  for  fifteen  minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours; 
and  even  this  was  a  kind  of  dozing  and  not  a  perfect  sleep." 

i  Medical  Logic,  p.  83.  2d  edit. 

8  Dr.  Macnish,  1.  c.  p.  35. 

h  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i. 

1  Plott's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire. 
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history  is  not  given.*    Mary  Lyall  fell  asleep  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  June,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  evening  of  the  30th 
and  slept  again  the  next  day  till  the  8th  of  August,  remaining 
motionless  and  without  food  from  the  first  till  seven  days  had 
elapsed,  when  she  moved  her  left  hand  and  pointed  to  her  mouth 
in  consequence  of  which  food  was  given  her,  which  she  took  during 
the  rest  of  her  sleep:  she  heard  nothing;  and,  though  she  instantly 
drew  back  her  left  hand  when  touched  with  the  point  of  a  pin 
the  right  might  be  scratched  till  it  bled  without  pain  :  she  was' 
bled,  blistered,  and  plunged  into  cold  water  without  sensation  • 
her  pulse  for  the  first  two  weeks  was  generally  50 ;  during  the 
Sd  and  4th  about  60;  and  the  day  before  she  awoke  70  or  72  ■ 
her  breathing  was  almost  imperceptible,  but  in  the  night  oc' 
cas.onally  strong  as  in  a  person  asleep  :  she  gave  signs  of  hearing 
about  four  days  before  she  awoke;  and  afterwards  recollected 
nothing  that  had  occurred  in  her  attack,- neither  the  blistering 
bathing  nor  eating;  and  had  the  idea  only  of  having  passed  a 
long  night  in  sleep. ' 

A  lady  at  Nismes  would  sleep  from  sunrise,  whatever  the 
season  of  the  year,  till  near  noon ;  and  again  immediately  after 
noon,  not  waking  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night-  but  she 
now  remained  awake  till  sunrise.  If  the  attack  lasted  six  months 
she  was  free  for  six  months ;  if  for  twelve,  she  was  free  for  twelve' 
lne  affection  gradually  declined,  so  that  she  lived  free  from  it 
many  years,  and  died  at  eighty-one. 

Dr.  Macnish  mentions  one  "Elizabeth  Orvin,  who  spent  three 
fourths  of  her  life  in  sleep." 

In  hysteria,  I  saw  a  young  lady  who  slept  for  six  weeks  and  re- 
covered :  and  her  twin  sister  had  slept  for  a  month  ;  but,  whether 
fom  not  being  well  supplied  with  nourishment  and  warmth  I 
cannot  say,  she  died  before  I  saw  her,  and  on  inspection  nothing 
sut  inanition  and  bloodlessness  was  found.™ 

Elizabeth  Perkins,  in  1788,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which 
"thing  would  rouse  her:  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  she  spon- 
•aneously  awoke,  and  went  about  as  usual ;  but  fell  asleep  again  in 
i  week,  remained  so  for  some  days,  and,  with  occasional  intervals 

k  Phil.  Trans.  1694. 

1  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1818. 
See  my  clinical  lecture  in  the  Lancet,  March  12.  1831. 
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of  waking,  dozed  for  several  months  and  died.  A  poor  paralytic 
man  at  Kirkheaton,  twenty  years  of  age,  was  seldom  awake  more 
than  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four  for  a  year :  once  he  slept 
for  three  weeks,  breathing  calmly,  but  incapable  of  being  roused 
and  of  eating  or  drinking. 

A  lethargy  of  several  days  before  apoplexy  is  sometimes  ob- 
served.   Some  are  constitutionally  or  temporarily  very  susceptible 
of  the  influence  of  soporifics.    I  have  seen  a  person  destroyed 
by  a  single  dose  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia  ;  and 
two  or  three  from  a  grain,  although  they  had  recently  taken  doses 
of  half  a  grain,  and  even  a  grain,  with  little  effect.    Again,  in 
morbid  irritability,  as  in  delirium  without  strength,  large  quanti- 
ties are  borne.    I  have  seen  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  after 
its  exhibition  in  more  distant  doses,  taken  every  hour  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  not  the  least  effect.    Sometimes,  without  dying, 
persons  remain  along  time  asleep  after  soporifics.  Dr.Macnish 
refers  to  a  child,  near  Lymington,  that  was  thus  sent  to  sleep  for 
three  weeks. 

I  believe  that  most  adults  require  from  six  to  eight  hours  sleep. 
Some  require  nine  or  ten.    In  proportion  to  the  exhaustion  is 
sleep  required.    Therefore  in  debility,  as  after  a  severe  disease, 
convalescents,  though  making  no  cerebral  or  muscular  exertion, 
sleep  a  great  deal,  and  find  the  utmost invigoration  from  it.  The 
longer  the  waking  state  is  protracted  the  greater,  both  absolutely 
and  proportionally,  is  the  exhaustion,  whence  one  advantage  of 
early  hours,  which  is  expressed  by  the  adage,— one  hour's  sleep 
before  twelve  is  worth  two  after.    If  a  person  rises  proportionally 
late,  he  certainly  cannot  suffer  from  this  course  ;  and  if  he  suffers, 
it  must  be  ascribed,  provided  there  is  no  debauch  in  the  case,  to 
his  loss  of  the  influence  of  so  much  solar  light  and  morning  air. 
One  of  our  judges,  Lord  Mansfield,  is  said  to  have  questioned  every 
very  old  person  who  went  into  court  respecting  his  habits:  and 
found  that  some  had  lived  in  towns,  some  in  the  country,  some  were 
hard  livers,  some  temperate,  and  all  agreed  in  only  one  point,- 
that  of  having  been  early  risers  through  life.    I,  however,  have 
known  several  very  old  persons  who  had  always  sat  up  late, 
though  not  in  vicious  indulgence,  and  risen  late. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wasse,  rector  of  Aynho  in  Northumberland,  as- 
certained, in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  we  are  nearly  an  im 
taller  on  rising  in  the  morning  than  on  going  to  bed ;  an 
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tact  is  explained  by  the  intervertebral  substances  recovering 
their  elasticity  during  the  removal  of  pressure  in  the  night.  - 

Too  much  sleep  produces  headach,  heaviness,  and  dulness : 
too  little,  feebleness,  intellectual  and  muscular;  thinness- 
indifference  of  the  feelings,  so  that  elephants  are  tamed  by  being 

j  prevented  from  sleeping;  headach,  and  various  unpleasant  feel- 
nigs  in  the  head,  chilliness  and  feverishness,  and  at  length  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  brain.  Studious  young  men  too  fre- 
quently disregard  the  law  of  nature,  -  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  sleep  is  requisite  for  cerebral  and  general  vigour.  They 
fancy  that  far  less  sleep  than  people  usually  take  is  sufficient- 

L  and  instead  of  eight  hours,  which  most  require,  especially  in 
youth,  take  but  six,  or  even  fewer.    The  result  of  this  is  sooner 

jv  or  later  felt  severely ;  study  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
and,  at  last  impossible  ;  constant  uneasiness,  tension,  pain  heat' 

I  throbbing  in  the  brain  are  experienced;  perhaps  sleep  becomes 
h  very  difficult ;  general  weakness  is  felt,  and  too  often  inflam 

r  mat.on  of  the  brain,  or  typhus,  occur,  or  some  other  disease 
;.  the  causes  of  which  would  have'  been  inoperative  but  for  the 
[  exI,austed  and  excited  condition  of  the  system  to  which  they 
hwere  applied.    So  many  of  the  best  of  our  young  men  fall 

into  these  circumstances  every  winter,  and  thus,  if  they  han- 
t-pilydo  not  die,  lose  eventually  more  time  than  they  had  stolen 

irom  sleep,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  efficiency  of  their  exer 
[•turns  while  they  can  study  than  if  they  thoroughly  refreshed 
|.  themselves  by  a  natural  allowance  of  repose,  that  I  find  it  a 

II  duty  earnestly  to  point  out  this  at  the  beginning  of  everv 
session  in  University  College;  to  urge  that  all  excess,  how- 

jever  tree  from  vice,  and  even  if  it  proceed  from  virtuous  feel- 
ings,IS  followed  by  bad  consequences;  and  I  can  with  truth 
add  that  such  is  the  industry  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
|  ntellectual  distinction,  such  the  correctness  and  good  feeling  of 
the  very  large  majority,  that  I  never  spend  more  than  a  moment 
p  guarding  the  freshmen  against  idleness,  vice,  and  bad  practices. 
|  inere  can  be   no  question  that  study  after  repose  is  more 
pcent  than  before  it.    The  brain  must  be  more  vigorous  when 
I  refreshed  than  after  the  excitement  of  the  day.    Many  prefer 
[light  study,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  more  convenient;  but,  in  the 


"  Dr.  Macnisli,  p.  38. 
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summer,  early  study  is  equally  convenient ;  and  those  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  night  study  have  only  to  persevere  in 
retiring  early,  and  rising  at  a  fixed  early  hour,  and  they  will 
after  a  time  find  the  morning  sun  tell  better  than  the  midnight 
oil.  Some  commit  the  error  of  rising  very  early,  without  going  to 
bed  proportionally  soon  :  and  the  result  is  of  course  the  same  as 
if  they  sat  up  late  and  rose  at  ordinary  hours ;  they  go  about 
weak,  feverish,  and  stupid  the  whole  day,  and  are  absolutely 
knocked  up  in  the  evening. 

The  effect  of  too  little  sleep  upon  the  face  is  very  striking : 
sailors,  who  have  their  rest  broken  at  short  intervals,  acquire  an 
old  look. 

The  power  of  habit  over  sleep  is  very  great.    Within  certain 
limits  it  will  lessen  or  augment  the  amount  of  sleep  necessary  ; 
but  these  limits  differ  constitutionally  in  different  individuals,  and 
must  be  influenced  by  the  habitual  amount  of  exertion.  Any 
one  may  acquire  the  habit  of  dividing  his  sleep,  so  as  to  take  less 
at  night,  and  a  portion  previously  in  the  day  or  evening.  Some 
become  accustomed  to  have  their  rest  broken  at  short  intervals, 
and  able  to  sleep  directly  they  wish  :  they  acquire  the  habit 
also  of  waking  on  the  least  noise  ;  that  is,  of  sleeping  very  lightly. 
"  Seamen  and  soldiers  on  duty  sleep  when  they  will  and  wake 
when  they  will.    The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  a  striking  instance 
of  this.    Captain  Barclay,  when  performing  his  extraordinary 
feat  of  walking  a  mile  an  hour  for  a  thousand  successive  hours, 
obtained  at  last  such  a  mastery  over  himself,  that  he  fell  asleep 
the  moment  he  lay  down."  0    By  habit  we  wake  invariably  at  a 
certain  hour,  however  late  we  may  retire  ;  until,  by  repeatedly 
retiring  late,  the  system  greatly  feels  the  want  of  rest :  on  the 
other  hand,  a  person  accustomed  to  go  to  sleep  at  a  certain  hour, 
may  oversleep  himself  in  the  morning,  but  becomes  drowsy  at  his 
usual  time  in  the  evening.    Habit  enables  us  to  sleep  in  un- 
favourable circumstances.    "  An  old  artilleryman  often  enjoys 
tranquil  repose  while  the  cannon  are  thundering  around  him: 
an  engineer  has  been  known  to  fall  asleep  within  a  boiler,  while 
his  fellows  were  beating  it  on  the  outside  with  their  ponderous 
hammers;  and  the  repose  of  a  miller  is  no  wise  incommoded  by 
the  noise  of  his  mill."—"  It  is  common  for  carriers  to  sleep  on 
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horseback,  and  coachmen  on  their  coaches."  p    «  Nay,  silence 
itself  may  become  a  stimulus,  while  sound  ceases  to  be  so.  Thus 
;  a  mdler  being  very  ill,  his  mill  was  stopped  that  he  might  not  be 
dKturbed  by  its  noise;  but  this,  so  far  from  inducing  sleep,  pre- 
I  vented  it  altogether;  and  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  mill  was 
set  a-going  again.    For  the  same  reason,  the  manager  of  some 
vast  iron-works,  who  slept  close  to  them,  amid  the  incessant  din 
hof  hammers,  forges,  and  blast  furnaces,  would  awake  if  there  was 
ferny  cessation  of  the  noise  during  the  night."-"  A  person  who 
Kails  asleep  near  a  church,  the  bell  of  which  is  ringing,  may  hear 
jhthe  sound  during  the  whole  of  his  slumber,  and  be  nevertheless 
Caroused  by  its  sudden  cessation*:"  and  a  person,  sent  to  sleep 

fD  8  TT^  ^  a  stuPid  sermo">  generally  awakes  as  soon  as  the 
-•readier  s  humdrum  is  at  an  end. 

The  ordinary  cause  of  sleep  is  fatigue.    The  activity  of  the 
day  exhausts  the  powers  of  the  brain-feeling,  understanding,  and 
v  1,  and  the  brain  sleeps.    The  greater,  in'point  of  duralon  or 
-tensity,  the  activity,  the  greater  the  disposition  to  sleep,  unless 
•Ae  exhaustion  has  produced  aching  or  irritation,  _  morbid  con- 
"tJons,  which,  destroying  the  course  of  health,  may  prevent  sleep 
t  matters  not  whether  the  activity  has  been  volition,  passion 
.nsatmn  or  reflection.  Exhaustion  of  one  part  of  the  enc^L 
mal  system  exhausts  the  rest ,  nay,  so  bound  up  together  are 
PartS,0f  the  body,-the  brain  and  the  rest,  that  fatigue  of  he 
ran.  exhausts  all  other  parts,  and  fatigue  of  any  part  will  impair 
h :  powers  of  the  brain,  and  great  muscular  exertion  theX 
I  ,*?y  vo  «»^y  Part  exhausts  the  vigour  of  the  mind.    No  one 

T  atlgi6d  ^  eXGrCiSe'  3nd  "0thi^  «  slee" 
ho  a    TZthT  g°0d  eXerdse  in  the  All  studious  men, 

y  of  inSlT  m  L  soundness  and  urgency of  s]eep after  * 

l-y '  OF  intellectual  labour,  and  a  day  accidentally  spent  in  the 
ow  prattling  and  reading  common  to  the  greaferpart  of  the 

mRPTPe"S'V  y'        "0t  b6tter'  Cducated  Perso"«  who  fancy 
^selves  to  possess  cultivated  understandings  ;  or  in  the  per 
|  jnance  of  what  is  the  daily  routine  of  the  majority  of  popular" 
probably  fashionable,  practitioners,  who  are  destitute  of  o  nd 
!  owledge  and  strangers  to  reflection  and  study,  and  yet  impu- 

"        MaCnish-  '  Dr.  MacnUb. 
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dently  assume  the  highest  importance,  and  disparage  tfnose  who 
read,  observe,  and  reflect,  and  are  anxious  to  advance  the  general 
good  rather  than  their  own  little  interests.    The  exhaustion  being 
greater  before  sleep  has  remedied  it,  the  beginning  of  sleep  is  ne- 
cessarily the  soundest  part,  and  persons  are  less  easily  roused  at 
the  early  part  of  the  night ;  and,  after  sleep,  light  at  first  finds 
the  eyes  so  sensible  that  it  is  disagreeable.     Emotion,  con- 
tinued and  at  length  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  will  induce 
sleep  :  whence  persons  condemned  almost  always  pass  the  night 
in  sound  sleep  before  the  morning  of  their  execution,  and  gene- 
rals sleep  on  the  eve  of  their  great  battles.    Severe  pain,  or  a  too 
vivid  sensation,  leaves  drowsiness.    Exhaustion  of  the  brain  by 
defective  support  of  its  nutritive  functions  equally  produces  sleep 
as  over  exertion  of  its  functions.    Loss  of  blood,  purging,  starv- 
ation, cold,  diseases  that  impair  nutrition  or  cause  exhaustion  by 
general  excitement,  produce  sleep,  perhaps  coma ;  young  infants 
and  old  people  frequently  require  stimulants  and  nutriment  to 
rouse  them  from  coma.  Cold  will  induce  a  fatal  sleep  ;  yet,  if  the 
cold  is  not  powerful  enough  to  produce  torpor,  it  will  keep  a 
person  awake  by  the  disagreeable  sensation.    Every  one  must 
have  been  unable  to  sleep  from  not  having  sufficient  bed-clothes 
on  a  cold  night ;  and  cold  feet  frequently  prevent  repose. 

Defective  moral  and  intellectual  excitement  incline  to  sleep  : 
stupid  and  passionless  people  are  generally  great  sleepers,  and  a 
good  method  of  getting  to  sleep  is  to  think  of  nothing  -  to  turn 
aside  from  every  thought  that  presents  itself  on  the  p.I  ow.  The 
withdrawal  of  all  causes  of  sensation  powerfully  contributes  to 
sleep  :  and  all  animals,  when  inclined  to  sleep,  place  themselves 
in  a  position  which  shall  require  no  exertion  of  volition,  and 
retire  from  and  exclude  as  much  as  possible  all  external  exc.te- 

m  The  excitement  of  the  brain  may  be  reduced  and  thus  sleep 
brought  on  by  impressions  on  the  senses  just  sufficient  to  with- 
draw attention  from  every  feeling  and  thought,  and  yet  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  much   activity.     A    discourse   stupid  c 
do  vered  monotonously,  a  dull  book  or  one  not  under* oo * 

Inounced  sleepy  from  its  effects;  the  murmur  of 
L  hum  of  bees;  the  sight  of  any  thmg  wavmg,      of fie Mot 
*tindimr  corn  or  of  the  hand  drawn  up  and  down  before 
tee  by  a  -smeriser,  attracting  attention  much  more  than  an 
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object  at  rest  and  yet  exciting  but  little;  induce  sleep,  the 
former  acfng  by  the  ear,  the  latter  by  the  eye;  and  gentle 
fncfon  „  equally  effectual  by  means  of  touch.    I  know  a  la 
who  often  remains  awake  in  spite  of  every  thing  till  her  husband 
very  gently  rubs  her  foot:  and,  by  asserting  to  a  patie    m ™- 
.c,on  hat  the  secret  of  an  advertising  hpnologiJwhom  1 1Z 
to  try  h,s  art  upon  the  sleepless  individual,  and  which  he  did  for  a 
tune  successfully,  was  to  make  him  gently  rub  some  part  of  Us 
body  m  he  slept,  he  confessed  this  to  be  the  fact.  Boerhaave 
acted  on  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  another  sense  when 
he  d.rected  water  to  be  placed  near  a  sleepless  patient  so  mr 
cumstanced  that  it  might  drop  into  a  brass  pin.    Gent^  mo,  „ 
acts  by  an  tmpressmn  on  the  same  sense ;  and  a  combinations 
of  course  std   more  effective,  whence  experience  has ,au"h 

h"     otherwise  ^  ^  ^  X 

Most  of  the  substances  termed  narcotic  have  a  property  of 

.nducng  sleep  and  stupor;  they  have  the  property  of  Mucin, 
a  so  gldd     SS;  confusion)  headach>  aelk.u   PJP    7  -nduong 

»th  1  «    T  MrCOtiCS  Pr°duce  few  m  »•«  °f  *e  other  effect 
ra  her  than  sleep.    Narcotics  lessen  sensibility  throughout  and 
indeed  affecbihty,  possessing  a  general  hostility  to  all  vita  pro 
perties.    Yet  many,  if  „„t  aI])  stimuIate  fe  m /         ™  P™" 

Op-um  augments  the  pulse  and  the  heat,  even  in  the  head  exdtes 
the  intellect  and  feelings;  gives  headach  ;  and  renders  iioise  in- 
tolerable :  strychnme  causes  tetanic  spasms:  tobacco  excites 
sn  ezmg  :  very  ma„y  narcotics  occasion  smarting  and  burni:" 
Impure  a,r  appears  narcotic  and  disposes  to  sleen    w    ?f ' 
the  same  power,  probably  bv  rel„v,n„  7  P'   Heat  hm 

particles,  and  a  it  were  tension  of  "f '  ?  *  ^  *****  of 

wit,,  ,he  heL 

fo.  ce  accumulates  blood  in  the  head  sufficient  to  moduce  Te T, 
at  las,  apoplexy.    Whatever  else  than  blood  compresses  the T 
has  the  same  effect;  for  instance  an  accumulate,?,'!  , 
-n  of  bone,  and,  when  the  bone  has  ZZZl^Zl^Z 
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through  accident,  pressure  upon  the  brain  with  the  hand  at  once 
sends  the  person  to  sleep.  A  full  meal  causes  drowsiness  as  long 
as  the  food  is  in  the  stomach,  perhaps  from  the  great  activity  of 
the  organ,  so  that,  from  the  general  sympathy,  the  brain  among 
the  rest  is  drained  of  its  power :  some  ascribe  a  little  to  the 
more  difficult  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  consequent  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  head.  Fat  and  plethoric  people  are  drowsy, 
and  in  them  there  is  excessive  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
head  from  plethora  and  from  the  obstruction  produced  by  dif- 
ficult respiration. 

The  causes  of  waking  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  sleeping. 
The  accumulation  of  vigour  gradually  proceeds  while  sleep  lasts, 
till  the  brain  is  spontaneously  active  again.  But,  before  this,  we 
may  awake  from  an  external  excitant,  to  whatever  sense  it 
mav  be  applied;  from  any  internal  causes  of  feeling,  mental,  or 
in  the  body  at  large  ;  or  from  excitement  having  been  so  strong 
before  sleeping  that  the  brain  will  not  remain  torpid;  from  ex- 
citement of  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  brain,  its  circulation, 
evolution  of  heat,  &c. ;  from  the  agency  of  certain  substances 
which  possess  the  property  of  keeping  the  mind  acUve,  as  tea, 
coffee,  which  may  prevent  sleep  altogether  or  cause  it  to  be 

Sh°The  proximate  cause  of  sleep  or  the  condition  of  the  brain  in 
it  has  been  variously  viewed.     Some  have  fancied  the  brain 
compressed,  and  compression  will  disqualify  the  bran .  for  . 
functions  and  cause  sleep,  even  coma,  apoplexy,  and  death .  but , 
ther    is  no  proof  or  even  probability  of  this  in  ordmary  ** 
Bamenbach'says,  he  thinks  that  sleep  «  prob abl y 
diminished  or  impeded  flow  of  oxygenated  (arterial)  blood 
tl  Tbrain  •  for  that  fluid  is  of  the  highest  importance  dunng 
waktg  state,  to  the  re-action  of  the  sensof ium  upon  the  funct.ons 
of  the  senses  and  upon  the  voluntary  motions. * 

r  ,<  Those  who  wish  to  know  and  compare  other  opinion,  upon  the  causes  o  | 

H  Nudow,  Yersuck  einer  Tkeorie  des  ScMafs.  Kon.ngsb  g  J U9  I 
Stepl,  Galiini  at  the  end  of  his  Saggio  d>  0,serva*or»  m  nuou  pr  , 

Fisiea  del  Corpo  Umano.     Padua    1792.  8vo. 

Mauduit,  in  Fourcroy,  in  the  Medeane  Ecla.ree  £c.  t  xv.  P-  I 
T.  Chr.  Reil,  Funotiones  Organo  Anim*  Fecuhares.  Hah 

n.  108. 
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«  The  influx  of  blood,"  he  continues,  «  is  diminished  by  its 
derivation  from  the  brain  and  congestion  in  other  parts  •  it  is 
impeded  by  the  pressure  of  foreign  matter  upon  the 'brain, 
whether  from  serous  or  purulent  collections,  from  depression  of 
I  fractured  bones,  &c." 

I  «  Besides  other  phenomena  which  accord  with  this  explan- 
ation, especially  those  of  hybernating  mammalia .,  is  a  very  re- 
markable one  which  I  witnessed  in  a  living  person  whose  case 

!  :vaS  tormer]y  mentioned, -that  of  the  brain  sinking  whenever 
he  was  asleep,  and  swelling  again  with  blood  the  moment  he 

1  awoke. 

«  This  opinion  is  likewise  strengthened  by  the  production 
I  of  continued  watchfulness  from  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
*head." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  every 
part,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  system,  is  requisite  to  its 
functions  and  its  life,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  a 
[  part  is  the  activity  of  its  supply  of  arterial  blood.  Analogy, 
;  :I>erefore,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that,  during  the  in- 
activity 0f  sleep,  the  brain,  having  less  occasion  for  arterial 
piooa,  has  a  less  vigorous  circulation  than  during  the  waking 

tate  ;  and  we  know  that  whatever  diminishes  the  ordinary  de- 
erm.nat       f  b]ood  tQ  ^  ^  ^  ^  rf 

J  6  b,°0d  throuSh  itl»  disPoses  to  sleep.    But,  although  this  be 

toL'p"l.Chr'  NiCmeyer'  **r  Erregungsthsorie.     Getting.  1800. 

Ii  Troxler,  Versuche  in  der  Organischen  Physik.  p  435 
I  Brandis.  Pathologie,  p.  534." 
!    CuIlen> -Physiology,  p.  124.  sqq. 
f  Ade,on>  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  292.  sqqk 

Mct.de,  Sc.  MAI.  t.  xix.  p.  343.  sqq. 

Bourdon,  Principe,  de  Physiol.  1.  6.  p.  785.  sqq. 

I  '•viii*Cp.46f6thsqqPine  °*  ^  ^  ih 

moUrihial  bl°°d  Whe"  ^  "*  aCquireS  the  Venous  t,haracter-  a"d  the  slower 
the  fe  2  of  bI°°''  ^  ;1Uth  13  me8nt  «*»rtr  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood 

"  eve?  f  0  JP  y  °f  artCrial  blood-    He»<"  cong»tion  in  the  head 

•ct  of  „"         th,VaU8e  a,one'  P^uee  drowsiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
I  •«  or  pressure  on  the  cerebral  substance.  K 

to  Si  3 
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granted,  it  must  be  viewed,  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  a  circum- 
stance, or,  in  fact,  a  consequence,  of  ordinary  sleep.  Increase 
the  activity  of  an  organ,  you  increase  its  circulation ;  dimmish 
its  activity,  you  diminish  its  circulation.    The  alteration  of  cir- 
culation is  usually  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence;  necessary, 
indeed  to  the  continuance  of  the  altered  degree  of  activity  in 
the  organ,  but  not  the  cause.    The  degree  of  activity  of  any 
part,  and  the  degree  of  its  circulation,  are  exactly  and  unalter- 
ably correspondent.    If  the  circulation  through  a  part  be  me- 
chanically  increased  or  diminished,  the  sensibility  and  activity  or 
the  part  will,  doubtless,  be  proportionally  increased  or  diminished 
This  example  occurs  in  hemorrhage.    Frequently  both  are  af- 
fected simultaneously, -when  diarrhoea  renders  the  surface  pale 
and  cold,  both  the  blood  is  sent  more  sparingly  to  it,  and  the 
enerev  of  its  vessels  is  diminished  by  the  increase  of  energy  in 
those  of  the  intestines.    But,  in  ordinary  sleep,  the  diminished 
circulation  appears  only  the  consequence   for  activity  is  always 
followed  by  inactivity.    Stimulate  a  muscle  separated  from  he 
body,  it  contracts,  but  it  soon  refuses  to  do  so  ;  after  a  htt  e 
rest,  it  again  contracts  upon  the  renewal  of  the  stimulus.  The 
case  of  the  brain  is  analogous  ;  and  when,  after  Us  daily  activity, 
it  falls  asleep,  the  diminution  of  its  circulation  consequently 
ensues.    The  influence  of  sleep  upon  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
shown  by  the  headach  and  other  marks  of  congestion  which 
follow  too  much  sleep.    Boerhaave  mentions  a  student  who  took 
a  fancy  that  sleep  was  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  so  slept 
eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  till  he  died  of  apop  ex* 
The  horizontal  posture  will  not  explain  these  ill  eff ect s  because 
persons  with  spinal  disease  will  lie  a  year  upon  the  back  without 

ths7e'ep  is  an  inactive  state  of  the  brain,  resulting  ordinarily 
from  mere  fatigue  of  the  organ  through  its  activity :  thou gh 
pressure,  want  of  proper  blood,  narcotics,  &c.  or  wan  of  exc.  " 
causes,  may  prevent  activity,  and  thus  induce  sleep."  The 

-  The  most  silly  discussions  may  bo  found  in  old  authors 
dlers  (see,  for  instance,  Ms  reveMa,  a  book  soon  to  be  ^  «^ 
the  soul  in  sleep.   «  There  have  been  great  dispute*   say  Ga 1       P         ?  J( 
tion,  whether  the  soul  can  ever  ex.st,  as  m  sleep,  without  f ed.ngs         ^  ^ 
welay  aside  all  vain  metaphysical  subtlety,  the  answer  .s  -.3    .    ■  ^ 
the  soul  receives  its  feelings  and  ideas  by  means  of  cerebral  o.gans  , 
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of  the  brain  is  the  same  as  that  of  voluntary  muscles.  If  these 
are  Jaid  bare  and  freely  stimulated,  they  at  length  cease  to  con- 
tract ;  after  a  little  repose,  they  obey  a  stimulus  again.  The 
brum  may  be  kept  awake  by  strong  exciting  causes  long  after  it 
would  have  sunk  into  inactivity  ;  but  at  length  no  stimulus  will 
rouse  it  and  sleep  is  inevitable.  Exhausted  soldiers  sometimes 
sleep  as  they  march,  or  sink  on  the  ground  in  deep  slumber 
amidst  the  roar  of  cannon.  Still  more  readily  will  the  youno- 
During  the  battle  of  the  Nile  some  boys  fell  asleep  on  deck 
i   in  the  heat  of  that  dreadful  engagement,  v 


In  sleep  the  function  of  the  brain  is  suspended,  and,  if  it  is 
|  perfect,  there  is  no  sensation,  consciousness,  thought,  emotion,  or 
volition  :  but  the  degree  of  suspension  is  extremely  various  '  In 
ordinary  sleep  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  sensations,  and  able 
it  these  are  unpleasant,  to  make  an  effort  to  remove  their  causes' 
-whether  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  impeded  circulation  in 
the  ungs  by  breathing,  or  to  draw  away  the  hand  when  tickled 
or  change  our  position,  as  some'  continually  do  in  sleep  One 
or  more  faculties  is  often  active,  and  one  idea  associates  with 
■it  another,  intellectual  or  moral,  so  that  we  dream;  but  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind  is  partial,  and,  though  we  are  able  occasionally 
■■eventoreason  correctly  in  our  dreams,  we  are  not  sufficiently 

organs  are  completely  inactive,  the  soul  can  have  neither  feelings  norms' 

D.eP  and  complete  sleep  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  personality  (mot)."  (11  CC 

l;  454-  8V°-  "  *•  P<  50G-  **>      B*  soul  Ga»  -ant  cerebral 

power     but  he  wrote  cautiously,  as  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  catholics 
«  no  contented     base  Qur  hopes  Qf  a  future  ]if.   J  . 

on  the  existence  of  a  soul  to  make  Scripture  probable. 

«„  ?! g^nish.-Blumenbach  and  Cabanis  call  sleep  a  function.  The  former 

S  and  bodv  iaC°mplet,e'y  Peri,°dkal  funCtion'  bv  the  intercourse  of  the 

™nd  and  body  ,  ; suspended,  and  whose  phenomena  correspond,  if  any  do,  with 

o  Z "rV;  •  T  flUid''  T°  ^  inter™  °f  mind  -^od  ,  and 
X  'tS  dcI>end<^es,-the  rest  of  the  encephalo-spina! 

y-ten,,  and  to  say  nervous  fluid,  is  antiquated  nonsense.    Cabanis's  words  are, 
eep  is  not  simply  a  passive  state,  but  a  peculiar  function  of  the  brain  "  The 

unctl  •  H  the,!lWritCrS  h>  that  "the  CCSSation  of  a  functiO"  cannot  be  a 
«2Tth,  H°fWd,flrcrcnt  is  the  la"g-ge  of  Gall:  "Sleep  is  merely  in  the 

2  un r  zt  of  the  brain  in  i,eauh- During  t,,is  s,,spension  *  ^ 
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ourselves  to  discover  the  incompatibility  of  many  circumstances 
which  we  fancy.  In  a  higher  degree  of  activity,  we  answer 
questions  put  to  us,  although  often  ridiculously,  as  our  deficiency 
of  mental  power  prevents  us  from  keeping  our  associations  in  a 
proper  train ;  and  we  sometimes  even  perform  a  regular  scries 
of  movements.  Somnambulism  is  but  imperfect  and  partial  sleep. 
In  it  persons  walk  and  even  perform  a  variety  of  other  actions, 
without  hearing  or  seeing,  or  consciousness  of  their  situation,  so 
that  they  fall  over  things  placed  in  their  way,  or  down  a  descent. 
They  will  sometimes  write  excellent  letters,  compose  good  verses, 
and  perform  accurate  calculations,  in  this  state,  and  on  being 
roused  into  consciousness  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened. 
This  state  generally  occurs  in  sleep,  but  it  occasionally  seizes 
persons  awake,  and  is  then  termed  ecstasis.w  This  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  at  the  commencement  or  termination  of  epi- 
leptic or  hysteric  paroxysms.  In  an  opposite  morbid  affection,, 
the  patient  is  conscious  and  sensible  of  every  thing  around,  but 
unable  to  move,  or  give  the  least  sign  of  life.* 

Dreaming  and  mental  activity  of  all  degrees  in  sleep,  from 
merely  turning  in  bed,  to  talking,  walking,  and  composing,  are 
partial  activity  of  the  brain.  «  Almost  all  physiologists  agree," 
says  Gall,  "  that  in  dreaming  animal  life  is  partially  active. 
They  are  right,  and  yet  they  deny  the  plurality  of  organs !  But 
dreams  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  hypothesis  of  this 
plurality." 

"  When,  in  sleep,  particular  organs  of  animal  life  become 
active,  the  sentiments  and  ideas  which  depend  upon  them  must 
necessarily  be  awakened ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  activity  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will. 

«  When  one  organ  only  is  active,  the  dream  is  simple :  tlie 
object  of  our  love  is  embraced,  harmonious  music  is  heard,  we 
fight  our  enemies,  accordingly  as  one  organ  or  another  is  per- 
forming its  functions. 

«  The  more  organs  are  in  activity  at  once,  the  more  the  actio, 
of  the  dream  will  be  complicated  or  confused,  and  the  more  in- 
congruous will  these  be. 

-  A  remarkable  example  is  given  in  the  Psychological  Magazine  of  a  y^S 
lady  thus  taken  for  dead,  and  after  the  funeral  hymns  were  sung,  &c.  ^ 
to  i»e  alive  by  a  sweat  breaking  forth  at  the  moment  she  found  tlie 
coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  down. 
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«  When  the  organs  are  fatigued  by  the  waking  state  and 
exertion,  we  usually  do  not  dream  during  the  first  hours  of  sleep 
at  least  unless  the  brain  is  very  irritable.  But,  in  proportion  as 
the  organs  become  refreshed,  they  are  more  disposed  to  enter 
into  activity,  whence  towards  the  approach  of  rising,  we  dream 
more  and  with  greater  vivacity." 

"  How  is  it  that  in  a  dream  certain  faculties  occasionally  dis- 
play more  energy  than  in  the  waking  state  ?    What  precautions 
do  we  not  take  to  meditate  profoundly  on  a  subject.    We  prevent 
all  external  impressions,  we  put  our  hand  before  our  eyes  we 
shut  ourselves  up,  to  concentrate  all  our  attention  on  a  single 
point.    The  same  thing  takes  place  in  certain  dreams.    All  the 
vital  energy  is  concentrated  on  one  organ,  or  upon  a  small  num- 
ber of  organs,  while  others  are  in  repose;  so  that  the  energy  of 
the  former  becomes  necessarily  more  energetic.    The  sentiments 
and  ideas  excited  ,n  a  dream  are,  in  some  cases,  completely  dis- 
engaged from  all  external  mixture.    We  therefore  cannot  be 
astonished  if  some,  like  Augustus  La  Fontaine,  make  admirable 
verses  in  their  sleep  or  like  Alexander  draw  out  the  plan 
battle;  if  others,  like  Condillac,  solve  difficult  problems;  if  on 

riS?  v  ?!  Tlng  S°me'  like  Franklin'  find  a  com. 
pleted  which  had  been  projected  on  going  to  bed  ;  if  in  sleep  the 

rue  relations  of  things  are  discovered,  which  in  the  tumult  of 
sentiments  and  ideas  had  defied  our  sagacity."* 
In  ordinary  dreaming,  our  conceptions  of  objects  of  sense 

F^kiiaVad'  In  l  *  T'  ^  ^  *  *  P<  506'  ^  Cabanis  ^  that 
ssue  of  affairs  ^n  ^  inf°rmed  in  h!s  d"a™  of  the 

rreefrt  ,  ^  His  viS°rous  "ind,  otherwise 

rc.from  prejudice,  says  Cabanis,  could  not  quite  secure  him  e 

-,uS  notio„  with  respect  to  these  prenj io  s      He 2  ZT^TZ' 

tr" und  prrnce  r  -  ^*>~2 

vhZ       ■     L  Un"S  sleeP"    11  is  also  elated  of  Condillac  that 

'  '^tTf  T;       ~  f^y  o^  to  leave  1  cha^r 

•cc2   fin  h        ?    f  thm'  0"  3Waking'  hu  f0"nd  !t>  °»  ™  than  one 
she    in  hls  head.     Voltaire  assureg  us  ^  ^  Fomai 

32 ^  x;  Tersr whieh  he  remembcred  °n  waking-  *J« 

im  to  m  ft  drC3m' m  Which  Satan  aPPear«'  a"d  challenaed 

Z  ^72Zr       0W"  fiddk'-    C°,eridgL'  his  Poetical  S 

Wtetflf  1  W'th  thU  f0ll0Wi"S  account  of  Wxnself: -«  I„  t,fe 

ad  Devon,,  rc     In  J     "        ''T'0"        E~  of  Somerset 

ascribed  fZ  „  rT8eqrnUe  °f  "  S'ighl  indisP°sit!°»>  a"  anodyne  had  been 
"bed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  ^  ,n  7 
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are  always  far  stronger  than  when  we  are  awake :  we  always 
conceive  with  an  intensity  equal  to  sensation,  —  an  impossibility 
in  the  waking  state,  unless  under  extraordinary  excitement.— 
In  sleep-waking,  the  conceptions  have  been  so  strong  that  an 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  declares  of  a  young  man,  whose  case  will 
soon  be  related,  that,  dreaming  he  had  just  emerged  from  a  stream, 
he  shivered,  his  teeth  chattered,  he  begged  for  brandy,  and,  on 
receiving  water  instead,  again  asked  for  brandy,  took  a  glass  of 
strong  liquor,  felt  refreshed,  and  without  waking  fell  into  a  perfect 
sleep.    In  sleep,  things  are  sometimes  remembered  and  spoken 
of  which  had  been  forgotten  :  and  we  sometimes  dream  of  our 
previous  dreams,  forgotten  perhaps  in  our  waking  state :  it 
we  have  remembered  them  when  awake  as  dreams,  we  may 
dream   of  them  as  dreams,   and  sometimes,  without  having 
awakened  after  a  dream,  we  dream  op,  dreaming  again  that 
the  first  was  really  a  dream. y  -  Another  instance  of  increased 


that  he  was  reading  the  following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance,. 
Purchases  Pilgrimage  :  '  Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  bu.lt, 
and  a  stately  garden  thereunto:  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were 
enclosed  with  a  wall.'    The  author  continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time  he  has  the  most 
S£ X  that  he  could  not  have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  t^ee 
hundred  lines;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition  in  which  all  the  image 
set   before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the ^corresponds* 
egressions,  without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort.    On  awaking  h 
"rued  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking  hi 
Sn  ill,  Id  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  her 
p  es'er e  this  moment,  he  was  unfortunately  called  out  by  a  person  on 

bus  ness  from  Porlock,  and  detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  h.s  return 

room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mortification,         though  e 
retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  t  he  jo* 
ye    with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  alMhc 
£  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a  stream     *  whicb 
one  had'been  cast,  but,  alas !  without  the 

«  Henricus  ab  Heer  mentions  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  Germ, n  Un. 
,ho  having  been  very  intent  on  the  composition  of  some  verse,  wrndi  he  c  I 
not  complete  to  his  satisfaction,  rose  in  his  ^^.^^aJ^eded,  j 
down  with  great  earnestness  to  renew  his  at  tempt.   At  length,  ha,  ng  ^ 
he  returned,  went  to  bed,  after  reciting  Ins  compos,, on   loud  £ 
papers  in  order  as  before."  rcvclata,  vol.  ..  p.  3  00  ^ 

L„  has  related  of  himself  in  this  particular.  Fnemwtolog.  FsychoK- 
Matter.     Gotting.  1770.  8vo.  p.  196." 
y  Dr.  Macnish,  1.  c.  p.  87. 
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excitement  in  dreaming  is  the  extreme  rapidity  of  conception, 
so  that  a  succession  of  events  may  be  crowded  into  a  dream 
which  we  are  certain   cannot  have  lasted  more  than  a  few 
moments  — a  rapidity  which  takes  place  in  the  waking  state  only 
under  the  strongest  excitement,  as  in  the  fear  of  instant  death 
"Persons  recovered  from  drowning  have  mentioned,"  says  Dr 
Macnish,  «  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute,  almost  every 
event  of  their  life  has  been  brought  to  their  recollection 
Some  dreams  have  been  singularly  prophetic,  from  the  extreme 
intelligence  of  the  dreaming  brain :  in  other  instances,  as  when 
the  prevision  has  related  to  the  individual's  death,  the  strong 
impression  on  the  mind  may  have  worked  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  :  in  others  there  may  have  been  mere  coincidence 
but  the  coincidence  has  been  most  extraordinary.    The  greater 
part,  however,  of  dreaming  prophecies  are  never  fulfilled 

The  impression  from  dreams  sometimes  continues  for  life  espe- 
cially from  the  dreams  of  childhood,  and  sometimes  its  events  are 
afterwards  confounded  with  reality,  a  We  always  wake  from  a 
dream  ,n  the  mood  of  our  dream :  and,  on  waking  from  a  terrific 
dream,  emotion  and  unconsciousness  that  all  was  a  dream  have 
continued  for  a  short  time  so  powerful,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
ception of  all  objects  of  sense  around,  as  to  cause  the  Individual 
to  jump  out  of  window  or  to  commit  murder;  sometimes  insanity 
'as  resulted,  and  sometimes,  as  from  strong  emotion  in  the 
waking  state,  the  cure  of  some  disease.* 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  our  dreams  are  a  mere  repetition 
*  sentiments  and  ideas  previously  experienced.   Man  may  invent 
,'S    eCP  JUf  aS  When  awake:  f°rthe  internal  sources  of  orn- 
aments and  ideas  are  the  same,  whether  we  are  asleep  or 

Dreams  are  no  doubt  forgotten  as  well  as  remembered  :  and 
LIT  CUn°US'  T       °nly  sometimes  ^get  our  dreams  till  we' 
,  thi3831"',  W       thG  Same  thi"SS  are  recognised,  with  or 

am  ofT  lS  that  thGy  had  been  dreamt'    We  ™ay 

earn ,  of  things  as  having  been  dreamt  before,  when,  on  waking, 
e  cannot  remember  the  circumstance. 

io  suppose,  with  some,  that  sleep  is  always  accompanied  by 

fc  Phil  t    '      ,  -  °  Dr'  MacnisI,>      c  pp.  46.  102. 

■  r  u  u      '  f0r  SUch  a  cure  °f  dumbness. 

II.  cc.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  ;  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  506.  sqq. 
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dreams,  though  not  remembered  by  us  a,  is  a  mere  assumption 
and  indeed  very  improbable  ;  and  it  is  the  offspring  of  another 
assumption,  —  that  we  have  souls,  it  being  settled  that  souls  are 
sleepless  things. 9  Perfect  sleep  must  be  free  from  them; 
though  slight  dreaming  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  cough- 
ing,  and  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  disease. 
Some  always  dream;  some  never. 

In  Locke  we  find  the  following  passage  :  —  "I  once  knew  a 
man  that  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me, 
he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was 
then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more 
such  instances."  f  "  For  many  years  before  his  death,  Dr.  Reid 
had  no  consciousness  of  ever  having  dreamed."  s  The  rev.  Mr. 
Jesse  of  Margaretta,  in  Essex,  informs  me  that  he  knew  a  car- 
penter who  never  dreamt  till  after  a  fever  in  his  fortieth  year; 
and  as  he  before  never  could  be  made  to  understand  what 
dreaming  meant,  so  when  he  first  dreamt  he  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  perhaps  Adam  was  when  he  first  felt  himself  going  to 
sleep.  He  was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  good,  quiet,  and  plod- 
ding disposition. 

We  occasionally  know  a  dream  to  be  a  dream  and  even  act 
against  it:  as  when  Dr.  Reid,  finding  himself  subject  to  frightful 
dreams,  determined  to  acquire  the  habit  of  remembering  their 

■>  «  Consult  Kant,  Critik  der  Urlheihkrqft,  p.  298.;  and  Anthropolog.,  p.  80." 

e  Locke  reasons  powerfully  on  this  point :    «  «  The  soul,  during  sound  sleep, 
thinks,'  say  these  men."-"  Methinks,  every  drowsy  nod  shakes  this  doctrine 
_  «  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean  or  no  uses ;  and  it  is  nam  y 
t0  be  conceived  that  our  infinitely  wise  Creator  should  make  so  *d™rabIe  8  \ 
faculty  as  the  power  of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  the  excel-  , 
Sncy  of  his  own  incomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idle  and  uselessly  eagg. 
at  least  a  fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  constantly,  w.thout  remember n 
n     f  those  thoughts,  without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or  Others,  or  bemg- 
way  useful  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation.    If  we  well  exannne £W  staU 
noffind,  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and  senseless  matter,  any  .1*M.  • 
universe,  made  so  little  use  of,  and  so  whol ly  thrown  away .  _    ™  > 
make  the  soul  a  thinking  being,  at  this  rate  will  not  make  it 
being,  than  those  do,  whom  they  condemn,  for  allowing  it  to  be  not!  g 
subtlest  parts  of  matter."    Essay  concerning  Human  Understand,**, 

ch  1  ss  12,13  15  .  D,  Maenisb,  !.  c.  p.  45- 

'  1.  c.  b.  n.  ch.  1.  s.  14. 
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dangers  were  imaginary,  and  always  threw  himself  down  a  pre- 
cipice near  which  he  dreamt  he  was  standing,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  illusion;  or,  as  Dr.  Beattie,  when,  dreaming  himself  in  dan- 
ger upon  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  and  reflecting  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  such  pranks  and  might  therefore  be  dreaming 
determined  to  awaken  himself  by  pitching  over,  and  did  so  with 
success.  h 

Dreams  differ  much  in  their  absolute  vividness,  as  well  as  in 
the  impression  they  make  and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  re- 
membered. 

We  sometimes  wake  in  our  dream,  and  soon  fall  asleep  and 
experience  a  continuation  of  it. 

I  conceive  that  all  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  resolve  them- 
selves into  partial  activity  of  brain,  partial  not  in  Gall's  view  only 
who  cons.ders  that  there  is  activity  of  one  or  of  a  limited  number 
of  cerebral  organs,  but  also  partial  in  regard  to  individual  organs 
-one  portion  of  an  organ  being  active  and  another  not ;  and  I  con- 
cede that  the  activity  of  the  organ  or  portion  of  organ  or  organs 
may  be  of  various  degrees  of  intensity.    All  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming  may  be  thus  explained:  though  some,  strangely  enough 
cannot  understand  how  to  view  dreaming  as  a  disturbed  state 
of  brain  is  at  all  more  explanatory  than  to  view  them  inde- 
pendently of  the  brain  ;  and  call  it  «  making  insignificant  speech 
supply  the  place  of  analysis,"  or,  «  merely  a  translation  of  one 
'language  to  another," «  to  take  into  consideration  the  organ,  the 
disturbance  of  whose  functions  actually  constitutes  dreams. 

An  idea,  being  excited,  excites  another  associated  with  it  by  the 
"der  of  previous  occurrence,,  by  similarity,  or  some  other  of  the 
endless  modes  of  association,  exactly  as  happens  in  the  waking 
«ate.  But,  as  our  brain  is  imperfectly  and  partially  active,  so 
-nat  we  are  not,  as  in  the  waking  state,  intelligent  enough  to 
wceive  the  grossest  incongruities  and  impossibilities,  nor  pos- 
sessed of  power  of  volition  sufficient  to  detain  an  idea  and  prevent 
s  floating  off  and  being  replaced  by  another  associated  with  it 
•erhaps  ,n  the  most  trifling  manner,  and  this  by  another  and 
;  "ther  m  endless  successive  images,  thoughts  riot  on  in  con- 
S'on,  not  in  the  order  of  previous  succession,  as  some  assert,  but 

"  Dr.  Macnish,  1.  c.  p.  108.  sq. 

1  London  Review,  No.  II.  p.  430.    Isis  revelata,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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more  like  the  cross  reading  of  a  newspaper,  according  to  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Macnish.k 

"  Fancy, — 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  but  most  in  dreams, 
111  matching  words,  and  deeds  long  past  or  late."  1 

A  dream  sometimes  continues  rational  and  consistent  till  near  its 

end  when  it  suddenly  becomes  absurd. m 

'  Some  have  supposed  that  the  diversityand  incongruous  character 
of  dreams  «  arises  solely  from  our  having  no  external  sensations."" 
This  appears  to  me  a  very  confined  view  of  the  state  of  the  mind 
during  dreaming.    The  want  of  external  sensations  is  not  the  only 
point,  nor  the  chief  point;  but  the  want  of  intelligence  and  volition, 
and  the  intensity  of  our  conceptions.  We  may  have  sensations  and 
vet  be  asleep  and  dream.    We  may  feel  heat  applied  to  our  feet 
and  fancy  we  are  in  eternal  torments:  yet  should  we  wake,  with- 
out any  further  use  of  our  external  senses,  without  smelling, 
tasting,  hearing,  seeing,  and  without  moving,  we  discover  the 
unreality  of  our  fancy,  and,  though  we  should  be  lying  uncovered 
on  the  ground  in  the  dark,  with  no  means  of  knowing  by  external 
sense  where  we  are,  or  how  we  got  where  we  are,  we  know 
for  certain  that  we  not  in  hell,  but  are  satisfied  of  being  still  upon 
earth     In  truth  we  think  the  most  acutely  when  we  have  no 
external  sensation.    When  we  wish  to  meditate,  we  seek  silence, 
crenerally  shut  our  eyes,  and  may  become  motionless  so  as  to  have 
no  touch,  and  as  to  tasting  and  smelling  we  do  not  think  of  such 
things     We  often  meditate  in  bed  in  the  darkness  and  stillness 
of  nUt,  and  forget  where  we  are.    While  excluding  and  not 
awar^  of  any  external  sensations,  we  may  be  most  successful  m 
poetical  conceptions,  and  yet  do  not  mistake  them  for  realities. 
The  evident  reason  of  which  is  the  same  as  of  our  poetry  dif- 
fering from  the  wild  nonsense  of  dreams  s-  we  are  awake  and 
full/intelligent.    Of  course,  when  we  are  awake,  our  external 
senses  are  in  play,  give  us  information,  and  may  correct  our 
thoughts :  but,  if  their  impressions  may  have  no  relation  to  our 
thoughts,  and  thus  afford  no  correction,  and  yet  we  can  meai- 
date  most  philosophically  without  dreaming,  their  activity  geae- 
rZ  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  not  being  asleep  and  dream- 

1  Farad.  Lost,  B.  v. 

«"  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities,  quoted  by  Dr.  Macnish,  1.  c  p.  42. 
n  Darwin,  Zoonomia,  vol.i.  p.  293. 
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ing.  The  very  want  of  external  sense  is  the  effect  of  the  sleep  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain  :  and  the  want  of  intelligence  is  another 
effect;  not  the  effect  of  the  want  of  external  sense. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  portion  of  the  brain  devoted  to  emotions 
notwithstanding  the  ideas  calculated  to  excite  them  are  perhaps 
present.  Few  or  more  may  be  inactive.  «  Objects,  scenes,  and  cir 
cumstances  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  unassociated  with 
those  feelings  with  which  they  are  usually  or  invariably  accom- 
panied in  our  waking  hours.    Thus  in  our  dreams  we  may  walk 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  see  ourselves  doomed  to  imme 
diate  destruction  by  the  weapon  of  a  foe  or  the  fury  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  and  yet  feel  not  the  slightest  emotion  of  fear,  though 
during  the  perfect  activity  of  the  brain,  we  may  be  naturally  dis- 
posed to  the  strong  manifestation  of  this  feeling  •  again,  we  may 
see  the  most  extraordinary  object  or  event  without  surprise,  per- 
form the  most  ruthless  crime  without  compunction,  and  see  what 
m  onrwakmg  hours  would  cause  us  unmitigated  grief,  without 
the  smallest  feeling  of  sorrow.    Dreams  of  this  kind  are  more  in- 
coherent, and  are  subject  to  mote  rapid  transitions  than  those  in 
which  one  or  more  organs  of  the  feelings  are  also  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity, o  We  might  as  well  ascribe  want  of  emotion  to  the  want  of 
external  sense.  U1 

Again,  we  sometimes  have  great  emotion  during  sleep- 
sexual  desire  terror,  rage,  &c.p;  and  we  sometimes  have  great 
■ntelhgence,  of  winch  instances  have  been  already  given.    But  the 

'a  at  Kind's  rnlW„  i  P  ,      q'}       Ut  1  am  haPPy  10  say  that  there 

Lj  yZ  been  S  d  T    "  1  C°'lege'  *  pr°f'essor  wh°  ** 

y   ears  been  a  deeded  phrenologist  and  avows  his  conviction.  Excepting 

ration  of  Gall     I  am  mdebted  to  it  for  my  references  to  Coleridge,  Tartin 
•M.  G       d   Buzareingues,notto  Dr.  Macnisb,  who  appears  to  h  ve  tak  n' 
C  baj       i     M-      ackn0wledW  -d  after  all  is  incorrect,  as  he  puts 
-"banrs  for  Frankhn,  and  Condorcet  for  Condillac.  P 

'  Porro  hominum  mentes  magnis  qua?  motibus  edunt? 
Magna  etiaui  same  in  somnis  faciuntque  geruntque. 
Kcgcs  expugnant,  capiuntur,  prajlia  miscent; 
i  ol  unt  clamores,  quasi  si  jugulantur  ibidem, 
Mult,  depugnant,  gemitusque  doloribus  edunt.  Lucretius 
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intelligence,  however  acute,  is  limited  :  concentrated  in  one  point, 
without  the  general  intelligence  of  our  waking  moments,  so  that 
a  collateral  incongruity  or  impossibility  is  not  detected. 

I  believe  that  excitement  of  the  portions  of  the  brain  destined 
for  emotion  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  the  train  of  ideas 
than  those  of  the  intellect ;  just  as  the  hallucinations  of  madmen 
most  frequently  arise  from  the  morbid  state  of  a  feeling,  —  the 
idea  of  being  God  or  an  Emperor,  for  instance,  from  inordinate 
pride  :  and  I  may  mention  that  Prof.  Wheatstone  remarked  to  me 
in  conversation  that  his  observation  of  the  greater  incoherency  and 
rapidity  of  transitions  in  dreaming,  where  emotion  was  not  excited, 
might  "be  extended  to  insanity.    Still,  I  should  say  that,  if  very 
many  passions  are  excited  in  either  dreaming  or  insanity,  tins 
effect  of  emotion  will  be  lost  and  the  incoherence  be  very 
great.    The  organs  of  the  feelings  may  be  excited  alone  in  sleep. 
We  often  wake  under  emotion,  without  knowing  why.    If  it  is 
ui-ed  that  we  may  have  dreamt  unpleasant  things,  but  forgotten 
them,  which  may  be  true,  for  we  may  recollect  our  dream  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  I  add  that,  after  going  to  bed  under  distress 
of  mind,  we  often  wake  in  the  morning  feverish  and  wretched 
without  knowing  why,  till,  after  trying  to  consider  the  reason, 
we  in  a  few  minutes  recollect  the  real  cause  of  our  disquietude. 
The  emotion  or  unpleasant  excitement  of  an  organ  of  a  feeling 
must  have  existed  during  sleep,  unaccompanied  by  images;  at 
least  their  occurrence  is  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  excitement  may  be  limited  even  to  portions  of  organs, 
or  to  particular  modes  of  excitement.    Just  as  in  paralysis 
we  sometimes  find  one  patient's  organ  of  language  so  affected 
that  he  forgets  nouns  substantive  only,  and  but  some  of  them, 
and  another  forgets  one  particular  language  only  of  two  * 
more  that  he  may  have  learnt,  so  in  dreaming  we  mayhear  o 
talk  one  language  only  of  several  that  we  know,  or  we  may  see  | 
every  thing  of  one  colour.  , 
The  excitement  of  the  individual  part  that  dreams  may  of 
course  be  of  all  degrees  :  the  conceptions  may  be  almost  too  ob 
seme  for  us  to  discern  them  :  they  may  be  most  vivid  :  we  may 
C:  ass  our  best  efforts  of  the  waking  state,  as £pp«j  -  ea- 
rn Insanity:  we  may  remember  things  forgotten a d  wh c 
have  in  vain  attempted  to  remember  ;  nay,  we  probab y  some 
remember  in  our  dreams  without  ever  being  aware  that 
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dream  is  the  result  of  memory,  and  thus  have  revelations  which 
appear  singular,   but  which   are  merely  revived  knowledge 
utterly  forgotten..    Dreaming  being  only  excitement  of  some 
portion  or  portions  of  the  brain  while  the  rest  are  asleep,  the 
causes  ot  dreaming,  no  less  than  their  mode  of  operation  must 
be  analogous  to  those  of  excitement  in  any  other  organ  These 
excmng  causes  will  produce  their  effect,  like  all  other  excitinc 
causes,  not  only  according   to   their  own  intensity,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  predisposition  and  present  degree  of  excitement 
ot  the  bra.m  ;  having,  unless  powerful,  no  effect  if  the  brain  has 
10  undue  .ratability or  present  excitement,  and  having,  though 
eeb  e  great  effect  if  the  brain  is  very  irritable  or  alrefdy  much 

rated:  and,  where  either  of  the  latter  circumstances  exists 

■•teaming  will  occur  without  any  adventitious  cause  of  excitement' 
Ne  may  dream  from  an  external  impression  upon  any  of  our 
en.es  or  from  feelings  produced  in  any  internal  part:  from 
-ght  being  let  into  the  eyes,  external  heat  or  cold,  filiation  an 
ncomfortable  bed,  motion,  pain,  uneasiness  of  the  I  Zl'tWe 

■rgans  &c.    We  may  dream  from  the  brain  being  excit  f  svm 
a  efcally  with  the  condition  of  any  other  orgfn "2  a 
tber  organs  may  sympathise  with  each  other:  as  the  state  of 

-  kidney  or  the  brain  may  produce  vomiting,  the  s  ate  o  the 
omach  produce  headach,  though  productive  of  no  une  sv 

:  ce  1  1  *  •  P0VVe;  °f  stlm^8  the  brain  in  particular, 
certain  na  cotics  in  doses  not  sufficient  to  overpower  the  orian 

od.  ::iei:le0efp'thrrnducn  d;ear  whaJer  «£S 

«  vcsbeib  ot  the  brain  will  do  thp  simo  .  tu„  • 

S  o0/!8  ^xclte|Tient  of  such  a  state,  the  functional  ex. 

Plete  sen    l""1      ^  ^  StatG  ™*  be  t0°  «* 

"to  pr evenPt'sleeynn0    ^  *°  that'  if  ">° 

Prevent  sleep,  ,t  may  continue  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 

ternn:;^very  of  Ics:" papers  by  a  *-> in  * 
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complete  repose  of  the  brain,  and  may  cause  dreaming.  Like 
N  delirium,  dreaming  may  arise  from  the  opposite  of  stimulation,— 
from  the  want  of  due  stimulation,  as  from  want  of  food,  or  want  of 
stimuli  rendered  necessary  by  habit.  In  dreaming  there  will  be 
all  degrees  and  extent  of  excitement,  just  beyond  perfect  re- 
pose or  sound  sleep,  and  just  short  of  the  waking  state. 

From  the  great  irritability  of  children,  shown  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  have  convulsions  and  inflammation,  they  dream 
much  -  and  their  dreams  are  more  frequently  frightful  than  those 
of  adults.    Old  people,  from  the  lightness  of  their  sleep,  also 

dream  much.  ,    ,    .  , 

From  the  renewed  power  and  irritability  of  the  brain  we  dream 
much  more  as  the  period  for  waking  approaches/ 

The  greater  the  development  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain, 
and  the  greater  its  natural  or  acquired  irritability,  the  more  liable 
will  it  than  other  parts  of  the  brain  be  to  dream ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  dreams  partake  of  the  individual's  character,  and  as 
old  people  remember  the  events  of  their  early  life  the  best,  they 
dream  most  of  these,  while  young  persons  dream  of  recent  things.* 
There  are  however  exceptions  to  this.  The  natural  character  of 
the  insane  generally  continues  in  their  disease,  but  sometimes  is 
quite  altered:  and  dreams  may  occur  in  which  the  tone  ot  the 
feelings  may  differ  from  that  of  the  waking  state.  The  dreams  o 
drunkenness  and  under  the  influence  of  narcotics  are  the  most 

extravagant.1  t  ,  L 

A  curious  circumstance  is  the  direction  given  to  dreams  by  the 
character  of  the  exciting  cause.    When  they  arise  from  uneasy 
sensations,  they  are  disagreeable;  andlmay  remark  tha  ,  it  the 
cause  of  dreams  is  disagreeable,  all  the  feelmgs  excited  will  be  ex 
cited  disagreeably,  and  the  images  will  be  disagreeable.    Even  J 
strange  bed,  though  soft  and  warm,  may  make  us  dream  sunp  y 
because  it  is  not  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
there  is  any  discomfort,  mental  or  physical,  sleep  may  be  inte 
rupted  the  moment  after  it  has  begun  by  a  sudden  and  perhap  I 
violent,  start,  or  by  a  sensation  of  a  blow  or  push,  or  ot  a  loud  no.se  J 

.  Lord  Brougham  contends  that  we  dream  only  during  the  «  trans^on  U 
and  out  of  sleep."  (I.e.  p.  117.)    This  opinion  is  ^^23 
sons  in  sleep  and  observing  them  toss  about  and  mutter,  evidently  drea 
though  their  sleep  continues. 

•  Dr.  Macuish,  1.  c.  p.  82.  '  »id.  >'  c"  *  95' 
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and  it  may  not  be  till  after  this  has  occurred  more  than  once  that 
the  person  settles  into  sleep.    Some  always  experience  this  on 
hrst  losing  themselves,  and  then  go  to  sleep  for  the  night."  Aris- 
tides  dreamt  that  a  bull  attacked  him  but  only  struck  his  knee  •  on 
waking  a  small  boil  was  there.    Dr.  James  Gregory,  having  ap- 
plied a  hot  bottle  to  his  feet  on  going  to  bed,  dreamt  that  he  was 
walking  up  Etna  and  finding  the  ground  insufferably  hot.  One  with 
a  blister  on  his  head,  dreamt  that  he  was  being  scalped  bv  Indians. 
One  in  a  damp  bed,  that  he  was  being  dragged  through  a  stream. 
A  gouty  man,  when  beginning  to  feel  his  pain  in  his  sleep,  may 
dream  he  is  on  the  rack  before  inquisitors.    The  sound  of  music 
may  excite  delightful  dreams.    M.  Giron  de  Buzareingues  made 
some  curious  experiments  on  this  point,  and  directed  at  pleasure 
he  character  of  his  dreams.  In  his  first  experiment,  having  allowed 
he  back  of  his  head  to  be  uncovered  during  sleep,  he  thought 
he  was  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  open  air:  the  custom  of 
the  country  ,n  which  he  lived  being  to  keep  the  head  covered 
:xcept.ng  on  some  rare  occurrences,  among  which  was  the  per- 
ST?  °/tr,!],gi0T  ce^nieS.    On  waking,  he  felt  cold  at 
he  back  of  the  neck,  as  he  frequently  had  when  present  at  the 
eal  ceremonies.    He  repeated  the  experiment  in  two  days,  with 

mZe:7«  Ll  7hir"  GXperiment  he  left  *  face's  - 
•overed,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  travelling  at  night  in  the  dili- 

-ce  and  all  travellers  know,  he  observes*,  that  it  is  chiefly  t 

he.  knees  they  feel  cold  when  travelling  by  that  conveyance  at 

lilted  Tp  FOfOUnd'  and  perS0nS  have  ™«ered, 
<om  hem    n7n  SPeak,'ng  t0  th6m  and  ^  answers 

el tuid  ?     11  lT°aS  a  man  "  b  whom  4  ^nd  of 

^  ^  ^esW  him, 

"  Dr.  Macnish,  1.  c.  p.  28. 

J        M*eend">s  Journal  de  Physiologic,  t.  viii 

-tt  :a  °afn  ring  is  rident' — ™h™  -  -  ™° **- 
as  we  ',r  r r;;r  ss t,,an  the  t antiquatcd  notions- Mr- 

•WB-gto  act  without 2  Lv  "In  0SCS,  ,at'  ,D  *****  the  S0UI  is 

•  »*ter  the  more  « , '  nfl  ^  ?rou6ham'  conceiving  thai  the  mind 

-  a  strong  u£  °' ^  J*  ''S  "«*««^  says  ^  ^ 

matter,    and  .llustrate  <■  the  mind's  independence  of 
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The  power  of  volition  is  exerted  in  two  ways— in  dwelling 
upon  feelings  or  ideas,  and  in  exciting  muscular  motion.  (See 
supra,  p.  346.  sq.)  While  we  dwell  upon  a  feeling  or  idea,  asso- 
ciation occurs,  and  the  various  faculties  enable  us  to  judge  and 
invent ;  we  remember,  desire,  &c,  attending  to  some  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  neglecting  others.  In  dreaming,  our  faculties  judge, 
remember,  invent,  in  general,  very  imperfectly  ;  or,  if  on  rare 
occasions,  well,  and  even  admirably,  on  a  single  matter,  still  many 
of  our  faculties  are  in  total,  partial,  or  a  certain  degree  of  repose, 
and  as  soon  as  our  dream  turns  off  to  something  else,  absurdities 

matter  and  capacity  of  existence  without  it."    {A  Discourse  on  Natural  Thee 
P.  HI.)  It  is  very  strange,  however,  that,  when  thesoul  is  thus  unbred 
S3  unfettered,  and  thinks  by  itself,  it  thinks  so  oddly  and  works,  in  the  va  t 
llority  of  cases,  so  much  worse  than  when  it  has  the  full  ass.stance  of  the  bram, 
Tt     ya  e  accustomed,  if  a  man  talks  or  writes  nonsense,  to  say  he  rs  dreamy 
E    n  the  soul's  consciousness  of  self  often  becomes  false  in  dreams  ;  and  fee 
ourselves  «  conscious  of  being,  or  having  been,  parties     act.ng  and  suff  nng 
Xt  no  only  never  did,  but  never  could,  take  place  =  -  -  indeed  any  dream  s 
leTs  may  I  not  say  considerably,  a  check  upon  the  mind  of  the  wa  , 
! ,  •  nnd  <  when  we  are  taxing  recollection  for  by-gone  events,  we  frequently 
TcL:   Didl  really  do  so  J  so,  or  did  I  only  dream  it, 
the  Discourse  of  Natural  Thcology,hy  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.  LL.D.  p.  107  J 

Locke  who  argued  well  for  us  materialists,  says,  »  How  extravagant  and  . n- 
cohe  n  'for  the  most  part  they  are  ;  how  little  conformable  to  the  perfect.n  d 
ord    of  a  rational  being,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  n  t  be  t^d 
Tht  I  would  willingly  be  satisnedin,  whether  the  soul  ^^iZ^ 
and  as  it  were  separate  from  the  body,  acts  ess  ration. y  than  wh  en  coj  J 
with  it  or  no.    If  its  separate  thoughts  be  less  rational,  then   nese  m 
™    tl*e  soul  owes  its  perfection  of  rational  thinking tc ,  t  e  body  -if  *- 
Jl  it  is  wonder  that  our  dreams  should  be  for  the  most  prof vo 
irrational ;  and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  .ts  mo.e  rationa 
and  meditations."  (1.  c.  b.  ii.  ch.  l.  s.  16.)  ;„„, hit  the  forms  or 

Democritus  and  Lucretius  account  for  dreams  by  fan  y mg  that  the  ^ 
spectres  of  corporeal  things,  constantly  emxtted  from  "  amuse  or 

lit  the  soul  in  sleep:  and  Baxter,  *  ^  I  *•* 

seriously  busy  themselves  in  making  our  souls  act,  e  >n  sleep 
Zy  had  as  much  reason  on  their  side  as  Lord  Brougham  and  K .  Co.q 
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commence  :  nay,  coherency,  after  continuing  a  long  while,  often 
terminates  in  an  absurdity  on  the  same  subject.    The  power  of 
volmon,  whether  over  our  feelings  and  ideas  or  muscles,  in  sound 
sleep  can  be  but  moderately  exerted;  but  its  diminution  has 
endless  degrees,     We  may  have  little  or  no  command  over  our 
thoughts,  or  we  may  have  much,  as  when  we  reason,  calculate, 
or  compose  well     We  have  all  shades  of  amount  of  0wert« 
our  muscles  :  we  breathe,  cough,  move  our  head,  limbs,  and  even 
our  trunk,  more  or  less,  in  ordinary  sleep  ;  people  forcibly  roused 
frequently  get  out  of  bed  and  begin  dressing  before  they  know 
where  they  are  or  what  they  are  about ;  and,  when  overcome  with 
sleep  m  the  midst  of  forced  exertion,  will  continue  standing  or 
walking  or  even  moving  their  fingers  at  their  work.  Some- 
times  we  will   ,„  vain,  as  when  awake.    When  awake,  we  often 
make  great  efforts  m  vain  to  detain  particular  ideas  and  under! 
stand  or  produce  but  find  we  cannot  fix  our  attention  to  the 
pent,  or,  rf  we  do,  that  our  cerebral  organs  are  incapable  of 
work  ;  sometimes  we  will  motion  without  effect.   So  in  sleep  not 
only  IS  our  will  generally  feeble,  but  sometimes  strong  ye^  un 
obeyed.    We  strive  in  vain  to  detain  thoughts,  or,  if  we  succeed 
st  1  certain  faculties  prove  powerless.    We  may  will  mUch  ex 
ertion  strenuously,  but  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  connected 
w|  h  the  central  extremities  of  the  voluntary  nerves  is  inc  pao  e 
of  bemg  stimulated  by  that  which  is  endowed  with  mental we 

in  b  t'c  ^  T  Ca,,6d  ni'^ht-mare'  we  violent^ 

It  if  lev"  77  3  raUSCle,  U"er  a  °*  Persons  believe 
hat,  .f  they  can  but  move  or  even  cry  out,  they  shall  recover 

tts  effect  for  cause = w  -4  „i  zy z 

me  moment  they  have  recovered. 

the^atePceallPTena  °f  arG  See"  more  remarkably  in 

*  ^rSr?"T  sI-P-walking,  than  in  common 
proposed  ftn!l  sleeP-^kmg,  or  somno-vigilium,  has  been 

t  v  m  rrJaPPr0Tate'  bGCaUSe  in  &  Paints 
b  capable  of  :  J  ^  be  U"abIe  t0  walk"    The  "dividual 

r  Ze  of  ri  °  ",,P,TSS1011  fr°m  h,'S  GXternal  Senses>  or  *™  one 
mC  °f  them  onl*  if  capable,  either  perfectly  or  in 

'Ailed  ,i       .     amltU  ,l,at>  "i  sleep,  volition  was  suspended.     Dr  T  Rm,v 
^  them  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia.  ^ 
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various  degrees  of  imperfection  ;  some  of  his  intellectual  faculties 
are  highly  active,  and  this  in  various  degrees,  while  others  are  in 
complete  torpidity;  and  the  various  inclinations  and  emotions 
may  be  all  inactive  or  one  or  more  active  in  various  degrees : 
volition  may  be  exerted  over  the  muscles  so  that  the  person  * 
shall  talk,  or  walk,  and  execute  various  movements,  or  shall 
dwell  upon  ideas  at  pleasure,  and  reason  and  compose,  without 
any  general  intelligence,  so  as  to  be  in  reality  still  asleep.  Just 
as  occasionally  in  insanity  and  in  ordinary  dreams,  an  intellec- 
tual faculty  is  sometimes  heightened;  and  sometimes  muscular 
strength,  or  more  properly  the  force  of  volition  over  the  muscles. 
Generally  the  whole  is  forgotten  :  sometimes  remembered ;  some- 
times remembered  and  mistaken  for  reality;  and  sometimes  re- 
membered only  when  the  same  state  returns.    When  persons 
use  their  muscles,  there  must  be  that  internal  feeling  which  ac- 
companies all  muscular  exertion  (p.  527.),- there  must  be  the 
feeling  of  weight  and  resistance.    I  saw  the  sleep-waking  con- 
dition strikingly  exhibited  lately  in  a  patient  of  mine  in  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital, -a  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  smell  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  subject  to 
pain  of  her  vertex,  and,  like  a  sister,  epileptic,  though  very  in- 
tellieent,  very  facetious,  and  of  excellent  behaviour.    After  the 
Baron  Dupotet,  passing  the  ends  of  his  fingers  up  and  down  before 
her  had  sent  her  to  sleep,  on  many  occasions,  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  she  was  observed  one  day  suddenly  to  talk  uncon- 
nectedly  and  move  her  arms  and  hands  about,  though  incapable 
of  hearing,  seeing,  or  feeling.    She  lay  in  bed  or  sat  with  her 
eyes  open,  saying  a  great  number  of  things,  such  as  she  might 
say  when  awake,  told  stories,  and  with  great  expression  of  voice, 
features,  and  manner,  mimicked  the  voices  and  conversation 
of  many  fellow-patients  accurately,  and  mimicked  the  manipiUa 
tions  of  Baron  Dupotet ;  yet  she  saw  nobody  could  not  be  roused 
by  hallooing  in  her  ear,  and  bore  the  sharpest  J 
indifference.    She  was  cross,  expressed  displeasure  at  hav.ng 
before  been  magnetised,  said  she  would  not  be  made  a Jool o 
complained  of  different  things,  shook  her  W"™!^*. 
and  "frowning,  and  saying,  «  You  dirty  beast."    Her  hand „ 
very  cold  in  such  attacks,  and  her  whole  surface  pale.    She  w 
suddenly  come  out  of  this  state,  stare  about  hke .per  g, 
rub  her  eyes,  become  still,  smile,  and  be  completely  heisell 
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the  Jeast  knowledge  of  what  she  had  been  doing,  and  feel  quite 
ashamed  and  beg  pardon,  when  informed  that  she  had  said  we  made 
a  fool  of  her.  After  some  hours,  or  days,  the  attack  would  return. 
But,  before  she  remained  permanently  awake,  shesome  times  fell 
•back  repeatedly  into  the  sleep-waking :  and  nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  to  see  her  eyes  suddenly  fixed  unconsciously, 
and  then  all  the  phenomena  of  perfect  external  insensibility  and 
talking  begin  again  in  less  than  a  minute  :  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  observe  her  become  suddenly  still,  look  wild  or  fall  fast  asleep 
for  an  instant,  rub  her  eyes,  be  sentient  of  every  thing  around  her, 
smile,  and  in  short  in  less  than  a  minute  be  wide  awake,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  state  in  which  she  had  just  been.    As  she 
could  not  be  awakened  by  the  strongest  agency  applied  to  her  ex- 
ternal senses,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  producing  an  internal 
sensation,  and  heightening  her  volition  over  her  voluntary  muscles. 
I  took  her  off  the  bed,  and  found  she  could  not  stand.  Two  of  us 
supported  her  erect,  and  lessened  the  support  now  and  then,  so 
that  she  might  feel  she  was  falling.    Her  knees  bent,  and  she 
would  have  fallen,  had  we  not  held  her  up.    This  was  repeated 
a  few  times,  till  at  last  she  seemed  to  feel  the  ground  a  little 
with  her  feet,  and,  when  we  lessened  our  support,  her  knees  bent 
less :  at  length  she  stood  pretty  well.    Then  I  forced  her  on 
and,  though  her  legs  at  first  dragged,  she  at  last  feebly  attempted 
stepping,  soon  she  walked,  and,  when  she  walked  firmly,  being 
ed  on  qmckly  by  one  of  us  on  each  side,  she  suddenly  awoke, 
jnis  was  all  the  work  of  not  five  minutes.    I  presently  laid  her 
lown  on  the  bed,  and  she  in  a  minute  relapsed  into  her  old 
sondition :  I  raised  and  walked  her  again,  and  she  was  instantly 
estored  ;  and  remained  without  any  return  for  a  week.    I  did 
>ot  afterwards  succeed  in  this  way.    When  the  affection-  re- 
umed  it  was  not  so  marked.    She  bad  some  power  of  perceiving 
>ersons,and  hearing  and  feeling,  so  that  she  gave  a  certain  amount 
^answer  and  expressed  some  uneasiness  on  being  pinched, 
vtter  a  few  days  such  attacks  ceased,  but  she  fell  into  the  deli- 
'urn  only  of  the  state,  —  ecstatic  delirium  :  having  the  full  use 
ner  external  senses,  her  volition  over  her  muscles,  knowing 
•nere  she  was,  and  active  in  ail  her  intellectual  faculties  and 
*l«ngs,  saying  she  felt  as  if  her  brain  was  coming  out  and  was 
>o  big  for  her  head,  and  begging  me  to  cut  her  head  off;  in  short, 
■ng  wide  awake,  but  wandering  unconnectedly  from  one  subject 
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to  another,  dejected,  saying  innocent,  but  absurd,  rude,  though 
often  witty  and  droll,  things,  which  showed  her  feelings  to  be 
disturbed,  incoherent,  and  mimicking  admirably,  whistling  and 
singing  well ;  and  picking  paper  or  linen  to  pieces  :  at  length  in 
her  attacks  she  occasionally  swore,  and  was  amorous.    After  re- 
maining in  this  condition  for  a  few  days,  she  suddenly  by  mesmeric 
manipulations  one  evening  became  herself  completely  ;  still  com- 
plaining of  pain  at  the  top  of  her  head,  which  she  had  suffered 
from  for  many  months  and  for  which  I  had  bled  her  repeat- 
edly.    She  afterwards  suddenly  fell  into  this  delirium  again 
several  times,  and,  after  continuing  in  it  some  hours  or  days, 
would  by  mesmeric  manipulations  in  two  or  three  seconds  become 
completely  herself  and  remain  so  for  some  hours  or  days.  To  ob- 
serve her  picking  paper  or  linen  to  pieces,  talking  incoherently, 
now  whistling  aloud,  now  singing  in  the  ward,  cross,  miserable, 
rude,  dancing  about,  unable  to  look  steadily  for  many  seconds,  her 
eyes  converging  from  parallelism,  her  countenance  pale,  and 
expressive  now  of  insanity,  now  of  fatuity ;  and  then  in  two  or  three 
seconds  to  see  her  completely  herself,  smiling,  perfectly  rational, 
amiable,  well  behaved,  with  an  expression  of  great  intelligence, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes  I  ever  witnessed ;-  to 
see  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  many  points  nearly  suspended, 
in  many  over  excited,  and  in  many  wrong,  -  the  organ  altogether 
oppressed  and  deranged,  and  then  righting  itself  and  perform- 
itig  all  its  functions  properly  in  an  instant,  made  an  impression 
upon  me  never  to  be  effaced.    When  not  in  an  attack,  she  forgot 
every  thing  that  had  occurred  in  her  attacks  :  but,  when  in  tliero, 
"she  recollected  the  occurrences  of  preceding  attacks.    In  the 
delirium  her  hands  were  not  always  cold  as  in  the  sleep-wak.ng. 
The  pulse  appeared  hardly  affected. 

I  will  relate  a  number  of  examples  of  sleep-waking  to  show  tne 
various  amount  and  extent  of  activity  in  this  condition. 

This  first  is  very  similar  to  that  of  my  own  patient,  but  sleep- 
talking was  added  in  one  stage  of  the  paroxysm. 

«  At  Berlin,"  says  Gall,  "  a  young  man,  sixteen  years  old,  na 
extraordinary  attacks  from  time  to  time.    He  was  agitated 
his  bed   without  consciousness;  his  movements  andgatt^ 
showed  a  great  activity  of  many  internal  organs  ;  whatever 
tTto  him,  he  did  nJt  perceive  it ;  at  length  he  jump. o  of 
bed,  and  walked  hastily  in  the  apartment:  his  eye,  were 
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fixed  and  open.  I  placed  different  obstacles  in  his  way,  which 
he  removed  with  his  hand,  or  carefully  avoided  ;  then  he  threw 
himself  suddenly  on  his  bed,  was  agitated  there  some  time,  and 
at  length  awoke  and  sat  up,  very  much  astonished  at  the  number 
of  curious  persons  who  were  about  him." 

Here  was  a  certain  amount  of  sight  and  touch,  and  sense  of  re- 
sistance  and  weight ;  all  was  forgotten  ;  the  changes  were  sudden 
«  M.  Joseph  de  Roggenbach,  at  Friburg  in  Brisgau,"  continues 
Gall,  «  told  me,  m  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  he  had 
been  a  somnambulist  from  his  infancy.    In  this  state  his  tutor 
had  frequently  made  him  read;  made  him  look  for  places  on 
the  map,  and  he  found  them  more  readily  than  when  awake  •  his 
eyes  were  always  open  and  fixed;  he  did  not  move  them' but 
turned  his  whole  head.    Many  times  they  held  him,  but  he'  felt 
the  restraint.,  endeavoured  to  liberate  himself,  but  did  not  wake 
Sometimes  he  said  he  should  wake  if  they  led  him  into  the 
garden,  and  this  ahvays  happened." 

Here  was  a  certain  amount  of  sight,  touch,  and  feelino-  of  re- 
mtance  and  weight;  an  increase  of  one  mental  potver;  and  a  certain 
power  of  prediction  ;  he  moved,  not  his  eyes,  but  his  u>hole  head. 

'  I  knew  also  the  history  of  a  miller,  who,  dreaming  and  with 
h.s  eyes  open,  would  go  into  his  mill,  enter  upon  his  usual  daily 
occupation,  return  to  bed  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  without  re- 
memoenng  in  the  morning  any  thing  he  had  donein  the  night."a 

Here  was  a  certain  degree  of  sight,  and  feeling  of  resistance 
and  weight  ;  and  all  was  forgotten. 

M.  Martinet  speaks  of  a  saddler  accustomed  to  rise  in  his 
deep  and  work  at  his  trade  b ,  and  Professor  Upham  of  an  Ame- 
rican fanner  who  rose  in  his  sleep,  went  to  his  barn,  and  threshed 
*  t  five  bushels  of  rye  in  the  dark,  separating  the  grain  from  the 
>traw  with  great  exactness. c 
These  are  examples  of  sleep-walking. 

The  following  are  examples  of  sleep-talking,  or  sleep-talking 
»>d  sleep-walking :   1  & 

"  Dr.  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  on  one  occasion  rose  from  his 
>ed  to  which  he  had  retired  at  an  early  hour,  came  into  the 
oom  where  his  family  were  assembled,  conversed  with  them,  and 
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afterwards  entertained  them  with  a  pleasant  song,  without  any  of 
them  suspecting  he  was  asleep,  and  without  his  retaining  after 
he  awoke,  the  least  recollection  of  what  he  had  done." 

"  Dr.  Haycock,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  would  deliver 
a  good  sermon  in  his  sleep  ;  nor  could  all  the  pinching  and 
pulling  of  his  friends  prevent  him."  d 

Horstius  mentions  a  young  nobleman  who  was  observed  by 
his  brother  to  rise  in  his  sleep,  put  on  his  cloak,  open  the  case- 
ment, mount  by  a  pulley  to  the  roof  of  the  citadel  of  Brenstein 
where  he  was,  tear  a  magpie's  nest  to  pieces,  wrap  the  young 
ones  up  in  his  cloak,  return  to  his  room,  place  the  cloak  with 
the  birds  in  it  near  him,  and  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  told 
the  adventure  as  a  dream,  and  was  astonished  when  shown  the 
magpies  in  his'cloak,  and  led  to  the  roof  and  shown  the  remains 
of  the  nest. 

«  An  American  lady,  now,  we  believe,  alive,  preached  during 
her  sleep,  performing  regularly  every  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
■  service,  from  the  psalm  to  the  blessing.    This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  respectable  and  even  wealthy  parents  :  she  fell  into 
bad  health,  and  under  its  influence,  she  disturbed  and  amazed 
her  family  by  her  nocturnal  eloquence.    Her  unhappy  parents, 
though  at  first  surprised,  and  perhaps  flattered  by  the  exhibition 
in  their  family  of  so  extraordinary  a  gift,  were  at  last  convinced 
that  it  was  the  result  of  disease  ;  and,  in  the  expectation  that 
their  daughter  might  derive  benefit  from  change  of  scene,  as 
well  as  from  medical  skill,  they  made  a  tour  with  her  of  some 
length,  and  visited  New  York  and  some  other  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Union.    We  know  individuals  who  have  heard  her  preach 
during  the  night  in  steam  boats  ;  and  it  was  customary,  at  tea 
parties  in  New  York  (in  the  houses  of  medical  practitioners),  to 
put  the  lady  into  bed  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  order  that  the  dilettanti  might  witness  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon.     We  have  been  told  by  ear-witnesses  that  her 
sermons,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of  connected  dis- 
courses, consisted  chiefly  of  texts  of  Scripture  strung  together. 
It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  our  memory  that  some  ot  u 
sermons  were  published  in  America."0 

«  A  lady  subject  to  spectral  illusions  would  not  only  tai* 

-  Dr.MacniBhfl.c.  182.  '  I***  ***** 
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her  sleep  with  great  fluency,  and  repeat  great  portions  of  poetry, 
-specially  when  unwell,  but  even  cap  verses  for  half  an  hour 
it  a  time,  never  failing  to  quote  lines  beginning  with  the  final 
etter  of  the  preceding,  till  her  memory  was  exhausted."  * 

I  will  now  give  instances  of  sleep-floating  and  sleep-swim- 
ning. 

Dr.  Franklin  says,  «  I  went  out  to  bathe  in  Martin's  salt  water 
lot  bath,  in  Southampton,  and,  floating  on  my  back,  fell  asleep, 
md  slept  nearly  an  hour,  by  my  watch,  without  sinking  or  turning' 
-a  thing  I  never  did  before,  and  should  hardly  have  thought 
possible."    This  showed  only  the  completeness  of  his  repose  : 
•ut  Dr.  Macnish  quotes  a  case  of  actual  swimming  -in  sleep  on 
:he  coast  of  Ireland.    «  About  two  o'clock  in  the.  morning,  the 
watchmen  on  the  revenue  quay  were  much  surprised  at  descry- 
pg  a  man  disporting  himself  in  the  water,  about  100  yards  from 
be  shore.    Information  having  been  given  to  the  revenue  boat's 
rew,  they  pushed  off,  and  succeeded  in  picking  him  up,  but 
trange  to  say,  he  had  no  idea  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  it 
as  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  persuade  him  he  was 
ot  still  in  bed.    But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  novel  ad- 
venture, and  which  was  afterwards   ascertained,  was  that  the 
■an  had  left  his  house  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  and  walked 
'rough  a  difficult  and,  to  him,  dangerous  road,  a  distance  of 
Jarly  two  miles,  and  had  actually  swum  one  mile  and  a  half, 
iien  he  was  fortunately  discovered  and  picked  up."    He  then 
Ids  a  case  of  fishing.    «  Not  very  long  ago  a  boy  was  seen 
-ning  off  Brest  up  to  the  middle  in  water.    On  coming  up  to 
m,  he  was  found  to  be  fast  asleep." 

The  information  given  us  with  respect  to  these  cases  extends 
» further,  and  we  cannot  tell  the  state  of  the  eyes. 
•  Dr.Pritchard  mentions  an  individual  who,  having  «  been  in  the 
bit  of  frequenting  a  public  promenade  where  he  used  to  meet 
•acquaintances,  was  seen  to  rise  from  his  bed  at  night  and 
"k  in  Ins  shirt  along  the  same  path,  which  extended  a  mile  on 
B  brow  of  a  hill,  stopping  very  frequently  and  greeting  dif- 
ent  md.viduals  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
ne  place."  s 

I  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.    See  Dr.  Macnish. 
A  Treatise  on  Insanity  and  other  Disorders  respecting  the  Mind.    By  James 
I  wl«  Pntchard,  M.D.  F.R.S.  1835.  p.  407. 
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Vision  might  here  have  existed  sufficiently  to  show  him  his 
way,  though  the  state  of  his  brain  suggested  to  him  imaginary 
forms ;  or  he  might  have  made  his  greetings  by  habit,  without 
fancying  he  saw  individuals. 

«  A  female  servant  in  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  surprised  the 
family  at  four  o'clock  one  morning,  by  walking  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  in  her  sleep,  and  rapping  at  the  bed-room  door  of  her  master, 
who  inquired  what  she  wanted  ;  when,  in  her  usual  tone  of  voice, 
she  requested  some  cotton,  saying  that  she  had  torn  her  gown,  L 
but  hoped  that  her  mistress  would  forgive  her  :  at  the  same  time  | 
bursting  into  tears.    Her  fellow  servant,  with  whom  she  had  [ 
been  conversing  for  some  time,  observed  her  get  out  of  bed,  and 
quickly  followed  her,  but  not  before  she  had  related  this  pitiful 
story.    She  then  returned  to  her  room,  and,  a  light  having  been 
procured,  she  was  found  groping  to  find  her  cotton  box.  Another 
person  went  to  her,  when,  perceiving  a  difference  in  the  voice, 
she  called  out,  *  That  is  a  different  voice  —  that  is  my  mistress;' I 
which  was  not  the  case,  —  thus  clearly  showing  that  she  did  not 
see  the  object  before  her,  although  her  eyes  were  wide  open.1 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  she  only  said  that  she| 
wanted  some  cotton,  but  that  her  fellow  servant  had  been  to  her 
master  and  mistress  making  a  fuss  about  it.    It  was  now  thought 
prudent  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  some 
short  time,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  lie  down  with  her  fellow 
servant  that  she  might  then  awake  in  her  accustomed  manner! 
This  tailing  in  effect,  her  mistress  went  up  to  her  room,  anoj 
rather  angrily  desired  her  to  get  up  and  go  to  her  work,  a  s  nj 
vras  now  six  o'clock  :  this  she  refused,  telling  her  mistress  thaj 
if  she  did- not  please  her  she  might  look  out  for  another  servant 
at  the  same  time  saying  she  would  not  rise  at  two  oeloehf 
pointing  to  the  window,  to  injure  her  health  for  any  one.  lof 
[he  sake  of  the  joke,  she  was  told  to  pack  up  her  things and 
start  off  immediately,  but  to  this  she  made  no  reply,    bne  j 
buked  her  fellow  servant  for  not  remaining  longer  in .  bed,  a  j 
shortly  after  this  became  quiet.    She  was  afterwards  shak 
violently,  and  awoke.    She  then  rose,  and  seeing  the  co 
bot  disturbed,  demanded  to  know  why  it  had  been  medd  « 
with,  not  knowing  that  she  alone  was  the  cause ,  of  it.  J 
course  of  the  day  several  questions  were  put  to  her  n  o  > 
try  her  recollection,  but  the  real  fact  of  her  walking 
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oade  known  to  her  ;  and  she  is  still  quite  unconscious  of  what 
ias  transpired."  h 

Here  sight  was  suspended,  but  hearing  perfect,  as  well  as 
ouch  and  the  feeling  of  weight  and  resistance ;  all  was  forgot- 
en  ;  she  was  roused  by  shaking,  and  with  impunity. 

A  lad  named  George  David,  sixteen  years  old,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr.  Hewson,  a  "  butcher  in  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth,  at 
xbout  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  bent  forward  in  his  chair,  and 
«sted  his  forehead  on  his  hands,  and  in  ten  minutes  started  up, 
yent  for  his  whip,  put  on  one  spur,  and  went  thence  into  the 
stable  ;  not  finding  his  own  saddle  in  the  proper  place,  he  re- 
urned  to  the  house  and  asked  for  it.  Being  asked  what  he 
panted  with  it,  he  replied,  to  go  his  rounds.  He  returned  to 
he  stable,  got  on  the  horse  without  the  saddle,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  leave  the  stable  :  it  was  with  much  difficulty  and 
*orce  that  Mr.  Hewson,  junior,  assisted  by  the  other  lad,  could 
■emove  him  from  the  horse  :  his  strength  was  great,  and  it  was 
vith  difficulty  that  he  was  brought  in  doors." — "  The  lad  con- 
;idered  himself  as  stopped  at  the  turnpike  gate,  and  took  six- 
pence out  of  his  pocket  to  be  changed  ;  and  holding  out  his. 
land  for  the  change,  the  sixpence  was  returned  to  him.  He 
mmediately  observed,  '  None  of  your  nonsense,  that  is  the  six- 
pence again  ;  give  me  my  change.'  When  twopence  halfpenny 
vas  given  to  him,  he  counted  it  over,  and  said,  '  None  of  your 
rammon,  that  is  not  right ;  I  want  a  penny  more,'  making  the 
hreepence  halfpenny,  which  was  the  proper  change.  He  then 
said,  '  Give  me  my  castor,'  (meaning  his  hat)  which  slang  term 
ie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  then  began  to  whip  and 
pur  to  get  his  horse  on.  His  pulse  was  at  this  time  at  136,  full 
»nd  hard ;  no  change  of  countenance  could  be  observed,  nor 
toy  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles,  the  eyes  remaining  close 
he  whole  of  the  time."— "  During  the  time  of  bleeding,  Mr.  Hew- 
son related  a  circumstance  of  a  Mr.  Harris,  optician  in  Holborn, 
vhose  son,  some  years  since,  walked  out  on  the  parapet  of  the 
•ouse  in  his  sleep.  The  boy  joined  the  conversation,  and  ob- 
served, <  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  Brownlow  Street.'  After  the 
>rm  was  tied  up  he  unlaced  one  boot,  and  said  he  would  go  to 
>ed.   In  three  minutes  from  this  time,  he  awoke,  got  up,  and 
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asked  what  was  the  matter  (having  been  then  one  hour  in  the 
trance),  not  having  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  thing  that 
had  passed,  and  wondered  at  his  arm  being  tied  up,  and  at  the 

blood,  &C."  '1  .  . 

Here  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  wight 
and  resistance,  were  active  ;  and  all  was  forgotten. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  a  year  or  two  ago,  John  Green,  a 
plasterer,  accused  Mary  Spencer  at  the  Town  Hall,  Southwark, 
before  Alderman  Thorp,  of  stealing  from  him  a  pair  of  trowsers 
which  he  was  carrying  home  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  through 
High  Street,  in  the  Borough,  fast  asleep. 

«  He  deposed  that,  after  finishing  his  work,  he  went  to  see 
some  friends  at  Pimlico,  and  was  accosted  by  a  female;  he  had 
at  the  time  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  He  knew  no  more  of 
what  transpired  until  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning 


■<  Alderman  Thorp.  What !  were  you  so  drunk  that  you  cannot 

tell  what  happened  ? 

«  John  Green  (with  great  simplicity).  I  was  not  drunk,  your 
worship ;  I  was  fast  asleep.  (Laughter.) 

«  Alderman  Thorp"  (with  greater  simplicity,  though  officially 
one  of  those  who  are  presumed  competent  to  determine  who  are 
the  fittest  persons  to  be  physicians  and  surgeons  and  teachers ,m 
St  Thomas's  and  other  hospitals,  and  who  generally  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  one  whom  they  have  made  treasurer -  and  con- 
sider  fit  to  guide  them  in  their  judgment,  havmg  himself  in  most 

nstances  already  retired  from  business).  «  You  cannot  be  serious 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  as  a  man  walking  through  a 

crowded  thoroughfare,  like  the  Borough  High  Street,  without 

being  disturbed.  .  .  j 

«  John  Green.  What  I  have  stated,  your  worsh.p,  is  true 
am  unfortunately  too  frequently  afflicted  with  fi  s  of  somnam 
bulism;  and,  for  greater  security  from  robbers,  1 .a wa> ma^ 
what  articles  I  carry  fast  to  my  arm,  so  that  if  any  one  attemp 
to  snatch  it  from  me  it  would  awaken  me.  I 
■<  Alderman  Thorp.  But  how  do  you  know  die  prisoner^ ,  J 
party  who  aCcostedyou  in  the  Borough  ?    If  you  were  asleepj 
you  could  not  see  her. 

'  Lancet,  vol.  i. 
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"  John  Green.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  I  have  not 
the  power  to  arouse  myself  when  in  such  a  state  of  excessive 
,  lethargy,  yet  I  can  retain  the  sound  of  persons'  voices  in  my 
mind,  and,  from  the  voice  of  the  prisoner,  I  have  not  the  least 
I  doubt  she  is  the  party. 

"  Alderman  Thorp.  How  do  you  account  for  the  lapse  of  time, 
i  from  being  accosted  by  the  prisoner  up  to  the  time  you  dis- 
Tcovered  your  loss  ? 

"John  Green.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  walking  for  hours  in  my 
I  sleep,  and  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  forcibly  take  the 
!  bundle  from  my  arm,  it  wjauld  have  aroused  me  ;  my  handker- 
Ji chief  was  cut,  and  thus  the  bundle  was  easily  taken  away. 

"  Alderman  Thorp.  I  never  heard  such  a  case  before  ;  was  the 
bundle  found  ? 

"  Acting  Inspector  M'Craw,  division  M.,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  added,  that  what  the  complainant  had  stated 

I  about  walking  the  streets  and  roads  was  true :  he  had  made 
inquiries,  and  found  it  to  be  the  fact:  it  was  well  known  to  the 

■police. 

"  Watt,  Police  constable  163.,  division  M.,  deposed,  that  the 
:omplainant  came  to  the  station-house  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  made  precisely  the  same  state- 
ment he  had  made  before  the  Alderman.    The  Inspector  thought 
the  tale  savoured  of  the  marvellous,  and  told  witness  to  accom- 
pany him  (complainant)  in  search  of  the  property ;  and  on  ar- 
riving at  a  house  in  Kent  Street,  Borough,  he  said  he  thought 
-he  bundle  was  there.    He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
apened,  and  by.  the  door  of  a  room  wherein  the  prisoner  was 
deeping,  the  property  was  found.    The  moment  she  spoke,  he 
Jwd  the  prisoner  was  the  person  who  stopped  him  in  the  Borough. 
Witness  took  the  prisoner  to  the  station-house. 
"  The  prosecutor  here  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the 
j  bundle  must  have  been  taken  away,  and  showed  the  Alderman 
J  the  rent  handkerchief. 

"  Mr.  Edwards  for  the  prisoner  contended  that  no  jury  would 
-onvict  upon  the  evidence  of  a  sleep-walker,  in  prosecution 
,  against  a  street-walker.     The  prisoner  laid  no  claim  to  the 
!  )und'e  I  and  as  the  complainant  had  sworn  it  was  his  property, 
'he  police  would  give  it  up  to  him. 
"  Alderman  Thorp  said  it  was  so  strange  a  case  that  he  hardly 
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knew  how  to  act ;  he  should,  however,  under  the  doubtful  cir- 
cumstance as  to  identity,  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
discharge  her.    The  bundle  was  given  up  to  the  complainant. 

«  A  gentleman,  who  was  in  attendance,  said  he  had  known  the 
complainant  many  years,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
him  to  be  seized  with  that  unhappy  affliction  while  at  work  on 
the  scaffold,  and  yet  he  had  never  met  with  an  accident,  and 
while  in  that  state,  would  answer  questions  put  to  him  as  though 

he  was  awake."  k  . 

Hearing  was  retained,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  might  and  re- 
sistance, and  possibly  sight  to  a  certain  degree  ;  the  attack  came 
on  suddenly,  in  the  waking  state ;  so  that  the  case,  like  that  of 
my  patient,  was  one  of  partial  sleep  in  the  waking  state, -ecstacy 
as  it  is  termed,  and  not  of  partial  excitement  during  sleep. 

An  Italian  nobleman,  named  Augustin  Forari,  was  subject  to 
sleep-waking,  and  on  one  occasion  watched  by  a  Signor  V.gneul 
Marville,  who  gave  the  following  account :  — 

«  One  evening  towards  the  end  of  October,  we  played  at 
various  games  after  dinner:  Signor  Augustin  took  a  part  m 
them  along  with  the  rest  of  the  company  and  afterwards  ret.red 
to  repose.    At  eleven  o'clock  his  servant  told  us  that  Ins  master 
would  walk  that  night,  and  that  we  might  go  and  watch  him. 
I  examined  him  some  time  after  with  a  candle  in  my  hand ;  he 
was  lying  upon  his  back,  and  sleeping  with  open,  staring,  eyes. 
We  were  told  that  this  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  would  walk  . 
his  sleep     I  felt  his  hands  and  found  them  extremely  cold,  and 
his  pulTe  beat  so  slowly  that  his  blood  appeared  not  to  circle 
We  played  at  backgammon  until  the  spectacle  began.  It  wa  abou 
midnight,  when  Signor  Augustin  drew  aside  the  bed-cu  tarns 
with  violence,  arose,  and  put  on  his  clothes    I  went  up  t h ml 
Id  held  the  light  under  his  eyes.    He  took  no  notice  of  t| 
autough  his  eyes  were  open  and  staring:   Before  he  put  on  4 
ha    he*  fastened  on  his  sword-belt,  which  hung  on  the =  bed-  s 
the  sword  had  been  removed.     He  then  went  m ^  and jut 
several  rooms,  approached  the  fire,  warmed  hnnse  f  in  an MB*  i 
S    and  went  thence  into  a  closet  where  was  his  w  drobe. 
HTrght  something  in  it,  put  all  the  things  into  disorder  m 
having  set  them  right  again,  lpcked  the  door,  and  put 
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into  his  pocket.    Pie  went  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  opened, 
it,  and  stepped  out  on  the  staircase.    When  he  came  below,  one 
of  us  made  a  noise  by  accident :  he  appeared  frightened,  and 
hastened  his  steps.    His  servant  desired  us  to  move  softly,  and 
not  to  speak,  or  he  would  become  out  of  his  mind;  and  some- 
times he  ran  as  if  he  were  pursued,  if  the  least  noise  was  made 
by  those  standing  around  him.    He  went  into  a  large  court  and 
to  the  stable,  stroked  his  horse,  bridled  it,  and  looked  for  the 
saddle  to  put  on  it.   As  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  accustomed 
place,  he  appeared  confused.    He  then  mounted  his  horse  and 
galloped  to  the  house  door.  He  found  this  shut;  dismounted,  and 
knocked  several  times  at  the  door  with  a  stone  which  he  had 
picked  up.    After  many  unsuccessful  efforts  he  remounted,  and 
led  his  horse  to  the  watering  place,  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  court,  let  it  drink,  tied  it  to  a  post,  and  went  quietly  to 
the  house.    Upon  hearing  a  noise  which  the  servants  made  in 
the  kitchen,  he  listened  attentively,  went  to  the  door,  and  held 
his  ear  to  the  keyhole.    After  some  time  he  went  to  the  other 
side,  and  into  a  parlour  in  which  was  a  billiard  table.  He  walked 
round  it  several  times,  and  acted  the  motions  of  a  player.  He 
then  went  to  a  harpsichord  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise, and  played  a  few  irregular  airs.    After  having  moved  about 
for  two  hours,  he  went  to  his  room,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
bed  in  his  clothes,  and  we  found  him  in  them  the  next  morning, 
or  after  his  attacks,  he  always  slept  eight  or  ten  hours.  The 
servants  declared  they  could  put  an  end  to  the  paroxysm  only 
-•ither  by  tickling  his  soles,  or  blowing  a  trumpet  in  his  ear."1 

Here,  hearing,  touch,  the  sense  of  weight  and  resistance  were 
ictive,  and  probably  sight  to  some  degree;  he  was  roused  with 
mpunity. 

Drs.  Righellini  and  Pigatti  describe,  from  their  own  ob- 
servation, the  sleep-waking  of  a  man  servant  named  Negretti, 
:wenty-four  years  of  age,  who,  from  his  eleventh  year,  had  ex- 
>erienced  attacks  of  the  disease  in  March,  not  extending  beyond 
^Pril.  March  16.  1740,  after  going  to  sleep  on  a  bench  in 
he  kitchen,  he  first  began  to  talk,  then  walked  about,  went  to 
ie  dimng-room  and  spread  a  table  for  dinner,  and  placed  him- 

L  A.  Muratori,  della  forxa  delta  Fantasia  Umana.    Vcnezia.  17 C,6.  Dr 
"tchard,  1.  c. 
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self  behind  a  chair  With  a  plate  in  his  hand  as  if  waiting  on  his 
master,  the  Marquis  Luigi  Sale.  After  waiting  ul  he  thought 
his  master  had  dined,  he  cleared  away,  and  put  all  the  thmgs 
in  to  a  basket,  which  he  locked  up  in  a  cupboard.  He  afterwards 
"armed  a  bed* locked  up  the  house,  and  prepared  for  rest 
Being  then  awakened,  and  asked  if  he  remembered  what  he  had 
been  doing,  he  answered,  «  No.'  Often,  however  he  did  re- 
member  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  he  went  through  the 
oc=  W  instead  of  going  to  bed,  went  into  the  kitchen 

\x;i  many 

very  curious  to  see  him  eat.    At  once  recollecting  himself,  the 
Zl  said,  •  How  can  I  so  forget?  to-day  is  Friday,  and  I  must 
not  d  ne  '    He  then  locked  up  every  thing  and  went  to  bed.  If 
water  was  thrown  in  his  face  or  his  eyes  were  forcibly  opened, 
Z  wouTd  awake,  but  remained  some  time  faint .» stupid.  His 
eves  were  firmly  closed  in  the  paroxysm,  and  he  took  no  notice 
of  Handle  plLd  close  to  them.    Sometimes  he  went  again. 
1  wall  and  even  hurt  himself  severely.    If  any  body  pushed 
m  ht  go  out   f  the  way,  and  moved  his  arms  rapidly  on  every 
T    S  if  in  a  nlace  with  which  he  was  not  well  acquainted, 
f^L^jST-UwM.hi.h.nd.  and  showed  muc 
tctacy ;  but/in  places  familiar  to  him  he  was .o  confu^ 
and  went  through  his  business  well.    After  Dr.  1  igatt  n a 
a  do o     hrough  which  he  had  just  passed,  he  struc hun ktf 
against  it  on  returning.    Sometimes  he  carried  a  candle  out 
K  on  a  bottle  being  substituted,  he  carried  ,t  about  a.  >f  - 

jio     TV  Pitratti  was  certain  he  could  not  see.    Once  a 
hi^ep  *Z  "he  must  go  and  hold  a  light  to  his  master  in 
£  cS.    Dr.  Kighellini  followed  him  ^^J^Z 
he  stood  at  all  the  corners  of  the  streets     >  h  ore 
lifted,  waiting  a  while  in  order  that  the  coach  which  he  tan 
was  flwing'might  pass  ^^^T^XS.^ 
occasion  he  ate  several  cakes  and  some  ^f^J^  int0\h( 
asked  the  cook.    He  then  went  with  a  hghte    cand  e 
cellar  and  drew  wine,  which  he  drank.    He  vould ^c    y  ^ 
with  wine-glasses  and  knives,  and  turn  ^^'L^^ 
accident,  on  passing  through  a  narrow  doorway. ^Dr.*g 
substituted  some  strongly  seasoned  cabbage  ft a  sa»  ■ 
he  had  prepared  and  had  sit  down  to  eat :       ate  ^ 
and  then  some  pudding  which  was  substituted  foi 
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perceiving  the  difference.  At  another  time,  having  asked  for 
wine,  he  drank  water  which  was  given  to  him ;  and  sniffed  ground 
coffee  after  asking  for  snuff.  m 

The  state  of  taste  and  smell  was  here  inquired  into,  and  found 
inactive  :  touch  and  the  sense  of  weight  and  resistance  were  active; 
sight  inactive  ;  and  the  actions  were  habitual. 

Dr.  Francesco  Soave  relates  the  case  of  Castelli,  the  pupil  of 
an  Italian  apothecary.    The  youth  was  found  asleep  one  night, 
translating  Italian  into  French,  and  looking  out  the  words  in 
a  dictionary.    They  put  out  his  candle,  when  he,  finding  him- 
self in  the  dark,  began  to  grope  for  it,  and  went  to  light  it  at 
the  kitchen  fire,  though  other  candles  were  alight  in  the  room 
At  other  times  he  had  gone  down  to  the  shop  and  weighed  out 
medicines,  and  talked  to  supposed  customers.    "  When  any  one 
conversed  with  him  on  a  subject  on  which  his  mind  was  bent 
he  gave  rational  answers.    He  had  been  reading  Macquer's' 
Chemistry,  and  somebody  altered  his  marks.  This  puzzled  him  ; 
and  he  said,  «  Bel  piacere  di  togliermi  i  segni.'    He  found  his 
place  and  read  aloud,  but  his  voice  growing  fainter,  his  master 
told  lum  to  raise  it,  which  he  did.    Yet  he  perceived  none  of  the 
persons  standing  round  him  ;  and  though  he  heard,"  says  Dr 
Soave,  "any  conversation  which  was  in  conformity  with  the 
tram  of  his  ideas,  he  heard  nothing  of  the  discourse  which 
these  persons  held  on  other  subjects.    His  eyes  seemed  to  be 
very  sensible  to  objects  relating  to  his  thoughts,  but  appeared  to 
nave  no  hfe  in  them;  and  so  fixed  were  they,  that,  when  he  read, 
he  was  observed  not  to  move  his  eyes  but  (like  M.  Roggenbach 
p.  631.  supra)  his  whole  head  from  one  side  of  the  pa-e  to  the 
other."  n  a 

Here  was  most  decided  sight,  though  the  existence  of  it 
was  so  pamal,  and  his  mind  could  attend  in  so  limited  a  way 
that  the  presence  of  other  candles  was  not  noticed,  and  he  went 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  light:  hearing  was  active;  of  course  the 
sense  of  weight  and  resistance,  and  touch.  Volition  over  the  muscles 
waa  rather  weak,  as  his  voice  grew  fainter  while  he  read,  and  he 
«M  not  exert  the  muscles  of  his  eyes,  but  moved  his  whole  head. 

•^till  more,  however,  nas  been  done  in  sleep-waking. 

m  Muratori,  1.  c. 

"  Ri/tessioni  sopra  il  Somnambolismo :  di  Francesco  Soave. 
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<«  In  1686,  Lord  Culpepper's  brother  was  indicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  shooting  one  of  the  guards  and  his  horse.  He  pleaded 
somnambulism,  and  was  acquitted,  on  producing  ample  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  things  he  did  in  his  sleep.  There  is  a  some- 
what  similar  story  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  rose  m  his  sleep, 
crossed  the  Seine,  fought  a  duel,  and  killed  his  antagonist,  with, 
out  recollecting  any  of  the  circumstances  when  awake.  » 

The  next,  as  well  as  the  cases  mentioned  at  p.  633.  illustrates  the 
occasional  great  acuteness  of  sleep-wakers.  «  A  young  man  named 
Johns,  who  works  at  Cardrew,  near  Redruth,  being  asleep  in  the 
sumpter-house  of  that  mine,  was  observed  by  two  boys  to  rise  and 
walk  to  the  door,  against  which  he  leaned  :  shortly  after,  quitting 
this  position,  he  walked  to  the  engine  shaft,  and  safely  descended 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  where  he  was  found  by  his  com- 
rades soon  after,  with  his  back  resting  on  the  ladder.  They 
called  to  him  to  apprise  him  of  the  perilous  situation  m  which  he 
was,  but  he  did  not  hear  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  shake 
him  roughly  till  he  awoke,  when  he  appeared  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  being  so  situated."  p 

In  the  following  cases  a  partial  increase  of  mental  power  took 
place,  as  is  sometimes  noticed  in  insanity  and  common  dreams 

«  A  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  dreamed  that  he  got  out  of  bed 
and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  an  enormous  rock  where  he  found 
an  eagle's  nest,  which  he  brought  away  with  him  and  placed 
under  his  bed.    Now  the  whole  of  these  events  actually  took 
place  ;  and  what  he  conceived,  on  awaking,  to  be  a  mere  vision, 
las  found  to  have  had  an  actual  existence  by  the  nest  being 
found  in  the  precise  spot  where  he  imagined  he  had  put  >t  a.. d 
K.  evidence  of  spectators  who  beheld  his  perilous  adventur* 
The  precipice  which  he  ascended  was  of  a  nature  that  must  have 
baffled  the  most  expert  mountaineer,  and  such,  as  at  other  times 
he  could  not  have  scaled."  i  ,. 

Gassendi  tells  of  a  man  who  often  rose  and  dressed  m  h, 
sleep  went  into  a  cellar  and  drew  wine,  appearing  to  see  in 
dirk  as  well  as  in  the  day;  but,  when  he  awoke  either  in  th 
cellar  or  street,  was  obliged  to  grope  his  way  back  to  bed. 
often  thought  there  was  not  light  enough,  and  that  he  had  rise. 

»  IsU  revclata,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  "        Macnish,  p.  166. 

']  Dr.  Macnish,  1.  c.  p.  170. 
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too  early,  and  therefore  struck  a  light.  He  tells  of  another  who 
passed  on  stilts  "  over  a  torrent  asleep  one  night,  and  on  awaking 
was  afraid  to  return  before  daylight,  and  before  the  water  had 
subsided."  r 

The  intellectual  achievements  of  Coleridge  and  others  during 
ordinary  dreaming  are  as  striking  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  my 
knowledge  recorded  of  sleep-waking. 

An  increase  of  muscular  strength  has  sometimes,  as  in  insanity, 
been  noticed.  One  Sunday,  Mr.  Dubrie,  a  musician  at  Bath, 
attempted  in  vain  to  open  a  window  that  happened  to  be  nailed 
down  in  his  bed  room.  At  night  he  rose  in  his  sleep,  and  made 
the  attempt  successfully,  but  threw  himself  out  and  broke  his 
leg.* 

The  increase  of  mental  power,  in  respect  of  determinate 
muscular  movement,  is  shown  in  that  unusual  variety  of  chorea 
called  leaping  ague,  in  fits  of  which  persons  wide  awake  invo- 
luntarily dance  admirably  who  had  never  learnt,  performing 
the  most  difficult  steps  and  exhibiting  exquisite  grace,  rapidly 
execute  all  kinds  of  difficult  movements,  and  run  violently  in  the 
most  dangerous  situations  without  mischief,  t    Lord  Monboddo 
describes  a  sleep-walking  girl  in  Scotland,  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who,  in  her  fits,  which  began  with  drowsiness  ending  "in  sleep, 
or  what  had  the  appearance  of  sleep,  for  her  eyes  were  close 
shut,"  would  leap  upon  stools  and  tables  with  surprising  agility,. 
.  and  "run  with  great  violence  and  much  faster  than  she  could  do 
when  well,  but  always  with  a  certain  destination  to  some  one 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  which  place  she  often  said, 
when  she  found  the  fit  coming  upon  her,  that  she  was  to  go  ;  and 
after  she  had  gone  to  the  place  of  her  destination,  if  she  did 
not  there  awake,  she  came  back  in  the  same  direction,  though  she 
did  not  always  keep  the  high  road,  but  frequently  went  a  nearer 
way  across  the  fields;  and  though  her  road,  for  this  reason,  was 
often  very  rough,  she  never  fell,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
with  which  she  ran.    But  all  the  while  she  ran,  her  eyes  were 
quite  shut,  as  her  brother  attests,  who  often  ran  with  her  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  who,  though  he  was  much  stronger,  older,  and 
cleverer  than  she,  was  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  her.  When 

[  Dr.  Pritchard,  1.  c.  p.  434.  sq.  -  Dr.  Macnish,  171. 

See,  for  instance,  Med.  Chir.  Tram.  vol.  v.  and  vii. 
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she  told,  before  the  fit  came  on,  to  what  place  she  was  to  run, 
she  said  she  dreamt  the  night  before  that  she  was  to  run  to  that 
place  •  and  though  they  sometimes  dissuaded  her  from  going  to 
a  particular  place,  as  to  my  house,  for  example,  where  they  said 
the  dogs  would  bite  her,  she  said  she  would  go  that  way  and  no 
other    When  she  awoke,  and  came  out  of  her  delirium,  she  found 
herself  extremely  weak,  but  soon  recovered  her  strength,  and  was 
nothing  the  worse  for  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  much  the 
worse  from  being  restrained  from  running.    When  she  awoke  and 
came  to  herself,  she  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  what  had 
passed  while  she  was  asleep.    Sometimes  she  would  run  upon 
the  top  of  the  earthen  fence  which  surrounded  her  fathers  little 
garden;  and  though  the  fence  was  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
very  narrow  at  top,  yet  she  never  fell  from  it,  nor  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  upon  which  she  would  sometimes  get  by  the  ass.st- 
ance  of  this  fence,  though  her  eyes  were  then  likewise  shut 
Once  in  a  fit,  she  had  a  violent  desire  to  drink  of  water  from  a 
particular  well,  and  on  their  giving  her  other  water,  «  she  would 
not  let  it  come  near  her,  but  rejected  it  with  great  aversion;  but 
when  they  brought  her  water  from  this  well,  she  drank  it  greedily, 
her  eyes  being  all  the  while  shut.    Before  her  last  fit  came  upon 
her  she  said  that  she  had  just  three  leaps  to  make  and  she  would 
;e  Uier  leap  nor  run  more.  And  accordingly,  having  ahen  asleep 
as  usual,  she  leaped  up  upon  the  stone  at  the  back  of  the  chun- 
ney,  and  down  again ;  and  having  done  this  three  times,  she  ke 
her  word,  and  never  leaped  or  ran  more.    She  is  now  in  perfect 

hC  In  ^recent  American  case  of  somnambulism,  to  which  I  shall 
»X  t \y  rfer,  the  patient,  with  her  eyes  closed,  «  sometimes 
Kfcd  in  her  usual  occupations,  and  then  her  mot.ons  w ere 
Sgably  quick  and  impetuous;  she  moved  with  astomsh.g 
rapidity,  and  accomplished  whatever  she  .attempted  with a  cele 
ritly  of  which  she  was  utterly  incapable 

Tn  another,  though  the  patient,  in  her  fits  of  sleep,  wn" 
eyes  were  open  and  she  was  talking  to  her  acquaintance,  »*»g 
Scaf  applications  to  them  unde^goed  names 
insensible  to  pricking  with  needles,  to  ™ch'ng  to  f  ng  > 
brandy  and  hartshorn  put  into  her  eyes  and  mouth,  Spanish 
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her  nostrils,  a  candle  held  so  near  her  eyes  as  to  burn  the  lashes, 
the  noise  of  a  loud  voice  in  her  ears  or  of  a  stone  thrown  against 
the  back  of  her  bed,  she  would  nevertheless  spring  out  of  bed,  and 
keep  "  the  middle  way  between  the  bedsteads  as  well  as  when 
awake,  and  never  come  against  them,  turning  dexterously  round 
between  the  bedsteads  and  a  concealed  closet  without  even  groping 
the  way  or  touching  the  objects  ;  and  after  turning  round,  she 
returned  to  her  bed,  covered  herself  with  the  clothes,  and  again 
became  as  stiff  as  at  the  commencement.  She  then  awoke,  as  if 
from  a  profound  sleep,  and  when  she  perceived,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bystanders,  that  she  must  have  had  her  fits  again, 
she  wept  the  whole  day  for  shame,  and  never  knew  what  had 
happened  to  her  during  the  paroxysm."  * 

In  general  patients  are  not  easily  awakened.  Sometimes  they 
are.  Dr.  Pritchard  knew  a  man,  who  was  accustomed  to  attend  a 
weekly  market,  rise  from  his  bed,  saddle  his  horse,  and  proceed 
as  far  as  the  turnpike,  which,  being  shut,  awakened  him.  I  have 
already  given  other  examples.  Although  the  persons  mentioned 
were  awakened  with  impunity,  immediate  death  has  occasionally 
been  the  consequence.  Dr.  Macnish  mentions  a  young  lady  sub- 
ject to  sleep-walking,  whose  door  one  night  was  not,  as  usual, 
secured,  so  that  she  walked  out  into  the  garden  ;  and  there  she 
was  awakened  by  some  of  the  family  who  followed  her.  But  the 
shock  was  such  that  she  almost  instantly  expired,  y 

One  evening,  about  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago,  at  Dres- 
den, a  young  lady  was  observed  walking  upon  the  top  of  a  house, 
flie  alarm  was  given,  and  a  considerable  concourse  assembled. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  her  from  receiving  injury 
in  case  of  falling  :  the  street  was  covered  with  beds,  mattresses, 
&c  Meanwhile,  the  young  lady,  apparently  unconscious  of 
danger,  came  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  smiling  and 
bowing  to  the  multitude  below,  and  occasionally  arranging  her 
hair  and  her  dress.  After  this  scene  had  continued  for  some 
time,  and  the  spectators  were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  her  safety, 
she  at  length  proceeded  towards  the  window  of  a  room  from 
which  she  had  come.  In  their  alarm,  some  of  her  family  had 
Placed  a  light  in  it,  which  the  somnambulist  perceived,  and  in 

*  M.  Sauvagi:  do  la  Croix.  Isis  revelala,  vol.  i.  p.  33/' 

*  1-  C  p,  173. 
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consequence  suddenly  awoke,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot.2 

'  The  curious  occasional  circumstance  of  our  not  remembering 
the  points  of  a  dream  till  dreaming  of  the  same  things  again,  has 
been  strikingly  noticed  in  sleep-waking. 

Hitter11  describes  a  somnambulist  boy,  who,  on  waking,  recol- 
lected nothing  that  occurred  in  his  sleep,  but  could  talk  of  other 
matters.  On  falling  asleep  again,  he  could  resume  his  discourse 
just  where  it  had  been  interrupted  by  his  waking ;  on  waking 
again,  he  would  know  nothing  that  had  transpired  in  his  sleep, 
but  recollect  what  had  been  said  to  him  last  when  awake ;  and 
thus,  says  the  simple  reporter,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  two  souls, 
one  for  the  state  of  sleep,  and  the  other  for  the  period  when  he 
was  awake.  My  patient  recollected  the  occurrences  of  her  pa- 
roxysms of  extatic  delirium  in  her  paroxysms  only.  (Supri, 

p.  630.)  .       .  . 

Even  in  the  mixed  stupefaction  and  excitement  of  intoxication 
the  same  phenomenon  has  presented  itself.  "  Dr.  Abel  informed 
me,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  of  an  Irish  porter  to  a  warehouse,  who  for- 
got,  when  sober,  what  he  had  done  when  drunk  :  but,  being  drunk, 
again  recollected  the  transactions  of  his  former  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. On  one  occasion,  being  drunk,  he  had  lost  a  parcel  of 
some  value,  and  in  his.  sober  moments  could  give  no  account  of 
it.  Next  time  he  was  intoxicated,  he  recollected  that  he  hail  left 
tlie  parcel  at  a  certain  house,  and  there  being  no  address  on  it, 
it  had  remained  there  safely,  and  was  got  on  his  calling  for  it."t> 
This  man  must  have  had  two  souls,  one  for  his  sober  state,  and  one 
for  him  when  drunk. 

The  paroxysms  of  intermitting  insanity  are  sometimes  tollowecl 
bv  oblivion  of  their  events  in  the  lucid  interval,  and  a  fresh 
paroxysm  brings  them  all  to  the  memory.  Here,  of  course,  are 
a  rational  soul  and  a  mad  soul  in  the  same  tenement. 

Shakspeare,  aware  of  the  frequency  of  the  phenomenon  in 
sleep-walkers,  represents  Lady  Macbeth  as  walking  m  her  sleep 
with  her  eyes  open,  though  he  makes  the  royal  physician  igno- 
rantly  infer  that  therefore  she  must  be  awake,  and  a  gentlewoman 
of  the  court  know  better,  — 

z  Isis  revelata,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  sq. 

»  Psychological  Magazine,  vol.  i.  No.  1.  p.  69. 

b  A  System  of  Phrenology,  cd.  iii.  p.  521. 
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"  Doctor.  You  see  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gentleiuoman.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

But  a  remarkable  circumstance  is  that,  though  a  particular 
sense  appear  torpid,  it  may  be  alive  to  some  impressions.  A 
deep-waking  female,  mentioned  by  Lorry,  could  not  be  made  to 
see  or  hear  or  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  any  person  but  one 
and  him  she  evidently  saw,  and  to  him  she  used  to  address  her- 
self upon  the  subject  of  her  dream.    Dr.  Pritchard  gives  an  ac 
count  of  a  boy  who,  in  these  paroxysms,  became  insensible  to  all 
external  impressions,  except  that,  when  he  happened  to  play  on 
the  flute,  he  sometimes  perceived  if  other  boys  began  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  then  evidently  directed  his  attention  to  them.c  The 
insensibility  to  external  impressions  in  sleep-waking,  as  in  common 
sleep,  is  not  in  the  organs  of  sense  or  the  tract  of  their  nerves  but 
n  the  portion  of  the  brain  most  immediately  connected  with  them  • 
and,  if  these  portions  are  not  torpid,  and  at  the  same  time  there" 
is  excitement  either  of  a  particular  kind,  as  musical,  for  instance 
or  in  connection  with  a  particular  individual,  those  impressions' 
tell  which  are  in  relation  with  the  excitement,  while  those  which 
Mall  torpid  with  which  they  might  be  in  relation  are  unno- 
iced.   But  for  this  singular  partial  sensibility  to  take  place,  the 
-ortion  of  the  brain  in  connection  with  the  very  extremities  of  the 
-erve  of  sense  cannot  be  torpid :  for,  if  it  were,  no  excitement  in 
elation  to  any  object  of  that  sense,  no  attention  or  direction  of 
he  thoughts  would  avail.    Such  a  portion  is  torpid  sometimes, 
egretti  sat  down  to  eat  a  bowl  of  salad  :  yet,  though  his  thoughts 
u  st  have  been  upon  it  and  his  attention  directed  to  it,  he  ate  first 
abbage  and  then  pudding,  which  his  friends  substituted  for  it  in 
ccess.on  without  perceiving  the  difference.  When  he  had  asked 

uff  tT't  r  n0t/leteCt  that  the^  8™  hi<*  ™ter;  when 
uff  hat  he  received  coffee.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  portion 

t  he  b      in  connection  with  a  particular  sense  is  not  asleep,  its 

b  e     may  be  perceived  though  presented  unexpectedly.  Signer 

•  gust  "  heard  slight  sounds  at  a  distance,  and  was  set  listening. 

^Z^vT  agrCe  With  Dr'  Pn'tChard'  Wh°  to 
Cast  •  TT  e0tire,y  by  generali-g  the  remark  made 
„         a  lr    J     6  rerrterS'        sa^gthat,  "whenatten- 

*  by  a  voluntary  act  directed  to  the  particular  operation  of 

c  On  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  #c.  p.  .109. 
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sense,  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  sleeper  is  perfect,  even  remark- 
ably acute.   But  when  his  mind  is  distracted,  his  reverie  presenting 
different  objects,  even  loud  sounds  are  imperceptible  to  him." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  particular  sense  is  not  torpid,  but  the 
portion  of  the  brain  in  immediate  connection  with  its  nerves  sen- 
sible, impressions  may  not  be  perceived,  on  account  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  thoughts  — of  attention,  in  another  direction;  just  as, 
when  in  study  we  become  wrapt  in  thought,  we  cease  to  hear  the 
chimes  of  a  clock  in  our  apartment:  and,  though  a  sensation  take 
place,  the  mind  may  form  a  wrong  judgment  if  imperfectly  excited 
towards  it ;  as  when  Negretti,  if  a  blow  was  given  him  with  a  stick, 
or  a  muff  was  thrown  at  him,  fancied  in  each  instance  it  was  a  dog, 
—  mistakes  similar  to  those  which  we  make,  if  addressed  or 
touched  when  deep  in  thought.    And,  although  a  sense  be  nearly 
torpid,  a  powerful  partial  excitement  and  concentration  of  thought, 
such  as  happens  in  common  dreaming  when  we  successfully  effect 
what  we  had  attempted  in.  vain  when  awake,  may  cause  very 
slight  impressions  on  that  sense  to  be  accurately  perceived. 
Probably,  not  merely  is  the  intellect  partially  much  heightened, 
in  some  instances;  but  a  sense  rendered  exquisite,  so  that  a 
person  may  see  with  the  eyes  so  much  closed  that  others  consi- 
der them  shut,  and  perceive  in  what  others  call  darkness.    I  shall 
mention  a  case  of  extraordinary  sensibility  to  light  at  p.  653.  infra.) 
The  sensibilitv-sometimes  either  quickly  varies  or  becomes  very 
peculiar  in  the  paroxysm.    For,  while  it  was  certain  that  my 
Sttk  patient  in  herdelirium  saw  perfectly  all  round  her,  I  darted 
my  finger  rapidly  towards  her  eyes,  but  the  pupil  d.d  not  lessen 
nor  the  lids  wink.    The  same  extraordinary  phenomenon  oc- 
curred in  a  case  presently  to  be  quoted  from  Dr.  Abercromto,; 
and  in  another  from  an  American  journal.    I  made  the  exp  i 
riment  repeatedly  on  different  days.    Another  singulanty  w*j 

fat    though  she"  evidently  saw  well  around,  she  decked 
mv  holding  up  one  finger,  that  there  were  two ;  on  hold n  g J 
Jo,  she  declared  there  were  four ;  «n  holding  up  four  - 
there  was  a  large  number.    On  presenting  a  watch  t  her 
could  not  tell  the  time,  though  she  attempted  carefuHy.  dj 
length  pronounced  an  hour,  and  persisted  in  it,  bu 
Once  while  looking  at  Baron  Dupotet,  she  sau 1  he  had  a  great  n  J 
eyes,  and  then  that  his  eyes  turned  right  round  in  h.  head, 
delirium  I  always  noticed  one  eye  to  be  too  near  the  nose 
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ollowing  case  also  exhibited  either  rapid  changes  or  an  extraordi- 
nary state  of  sensibility.  Dr.  Darwin  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
ibout  seventeen  years  of  age,  who,  every  day  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
lad  fits  of  violent  convulsions,  then  retchings,  next  equally  violent 
liccups,  then  tetanus,  and  at  last  sleep-waking,  becoming  insen- 
ible,  yet  singing,  quoting  whole  passages  of  poetry,  and  holding 
:onversations  with  imaginary  persons,  and  coming  to  herself  with 
jreat  surprise  and  fear,  but  with  no  recollection  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. At  length  she  could  walk  about  the  room  in  the  fit  without 
unning  against  the  furniture,  and  evidently  had  some  external 
ense  :  for  she  took  a  cup  of  tea  and  expressed  a  fear  that  there  was 
loison  in  it ;  and  seemed  to  smell  at  a  tuberose,  and  deliberated 
bout  breaking  the  stem,  because  it  would  make  her  sister  so 
harmingly  angry ;  once  heard  a  bell,  was  less  melancholy  when 
he  shutters  were  open,  and  impatient  if  a  hand  was  held  over 
er  eyes  or  her  hands  were  held  down,  saying,  "  She  could  not 
ell  what  to  do,  as  she  could  neither  see  nor  move." 
I  conceive  that  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  are  connected 
•ith  the  nerves  of  the  respective  organs  of  sense  may  all  be 
ompletely  torpid ;  or  only  some  of  them  •  or  not  completely 
wpid  ;  or  some  in  one  degree  of  torpidity  and  others  in  another  ; 
nd  that  they  may  appear  torpid  when  they  are  not,  or  more  torpid 
iian  they  are,  from  the  attention  being  dull  or  directed  to  another 
uarter :  that  one  or  more  may  become  exquisitely  sensible,  while 
ie  others  are  in  various  degrees  of  torpidity,  and  may  fluctuate 
ipidly  between  sensibility  and  insensibility  or  be  peculiarly  de- 
mged:  that  the  partial  intelligence  of  the  brain  may  be  of  va- 
ous  degrees,  and  have  various  directions,  and  may  act  powerfully 
ithvery  little  external  sense  :  and  that  great  variations  in  every 
oint  may  take  place  in  the  fits  of  the  same  individual,  and  even 
1  the  same  fit.    If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  force 
F  habit;  we  shall  explain  all  that  is  usually  observed  in  sleep- 
aking.  Negretti  laid  the  table,  waited,  and  put  the  things  away,  by 
ihit;  and,  in  places  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  showed  no 
^fusion,  but  went  through  his  business  cleverly ;  whereas,  in  a 
ace  of  which  he  had  no  distinct  knowledge,  he  felt  with  his  hands 
around,  and  showed  much  inaccuracy.  He  struck  himself  against 
wall  severely,  and  against  a  door  which  they  had  intentionally 
jot.   Galen  says  that  he  himself  walked  about  in  his  sleep  a 
°le  night,  till  he  awoke  by  striking  against  a  stone  that  hap- 
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pened  to  be  in  his  way.  Habit  will  also  be  far  more  successful 
in  the  partial  excitement  of  sleep-waking.  The  man  who  often 
went  in  his  sleep  to  draw  wine  in  the  cellar  had  no  difficulty, 
but  if  he  accidentally  awoke  he  had  to  grope  his  way  back. 
He  knew  the  way  well,  but  when  awake  had  the  emotion  of  fear 
to  check  him ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  probably  had  not  the 
intensity  of  partial  excitement  which  prevailed  in  his  sleep,  so 
that  his  habit  was  less  effective. 

But,  though  partial  torpidity  and  partial  excitement,  of  various 
degrees  and  in  various  points  of  the  brain,  and  excitement  in  rela- 
tion to  various  individual  external  objects,  and  some  derangement 
of  the  natural  sensibility,  may  explain  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
described,  some  persons  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  by  the 
operation  of  a  new  sense  diffused  throughout  the  surface,  but  most 
intense  at  the  epigastrium  and  fingers,  and  adduce  extraordinary 
cases  in  proof  of  their  belief. 

«  There  are,  therefore,  somnambulists  who  see,  says  ball, 
after  relating  the  cases  quoted  in  p.  630.  sq.,  « and  the  opinion 
of  certain  visionaries,  who  think  that  the  perception  of  external 
objects  takes  place  in  somnambulists  only  by  the  internal  senses, 
is  refuted • 

«  Experience  proves  that  somnambulists  who  have  their  eyes 
shut  hit  themselves  when  obstacles  unknown  to  them  are  placed 
in  their  way,  that  they  fall  into  holes,  &c.  When,  with  their 
eves  shut,  they  find  themselves  in  a  place  familiar  to  them,  they 
find  their  way,  like  blind  people,  by  the  aid  of  local  memory. 

«  Just  as  the  eye  and  ear  may  be  awake  in  dreaming,  so  ma 
other  external  senses.  We  perceive  exhalations  that  surroun 
us  ;  we  recognise  a  bitter  or  sweet  taste  of  the  sahva  after  aba 
digestion  •  we  feel  heat,  cold,  &c.  Some  persons  think  tha 
somnambulism  is  a  completely  extraordinary  state, .because  soni 
nambulists  execute,  during  their  sleep,  things  which  they  coul 
not  accomplish  awake  :  they  clamber  on  trees,  roofs,  &c. 

«  AH  astonishment  ceases  as  soon  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
cumstances  in  which  we  do  the  boldest  things,  and  upon  o 
in  which  we  cannot.    Any  one  in  a  ba  cony,  &rn.*e  J 
balustrade,  could  look  down  from  a  very  h.g h  tow ^ 
resting  against  this  balustrade.    We  walk ^ou ^  {. 
a  plank  placed  upon  the  parquet.    To  what  will  , 
custom  themselves  in  their  rash  sports  ?    What  do 
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ameers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  rope-dancers,  tumblers, 
ic.  perform?    But  take  the  balustrade  from  the  balcony:  let 

jis  but  discover  an  abyss  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  plank,  and 
e  are  lost.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
alk  upon  the  plank?  No.  It  is  because  fear  destroys  our 
onfidence  in  our  powers. 

[  «  Now  let  us  judge  of  the  somnambulist.  He  sees  distinctly 
hat  he  is  about  to  do,  but  the  organs  which  would  warn  him  of 
le  danger  are  asleep  :  he  is  therefore  without  fear,  and  executes 
liatever  his  bodily  powers  allow  him  successfully  to  attempt, 
iut  wake  him :  instantly  he  will  perceive  his  danger,  and  give' 

lay. 

j  "  All  this  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  the  nature  of  dreams  and 
I  f  somnambulism  furnishes  fresh  proofs  of  the  plurality  of  the 
kgans." 

Let  us,  however,  now  inquire  what  phenomena  of  a  marvellous 

,  ind  have  been  recorded. 
We  have  the  authority  of  an  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  for  the 
use  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who  in  his  sleep  would  rise,  go  to  his 
>om,  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  compose  good  sermons.  When 
i  had  finished  a  page,  he  would  read  it  aloud,  and  correct  it 
nee  lie  had  written  ce  dimn  enfant;  in  reading  over  the  passage 
i  substituted  adorable  for  dimn:  but,  observing  that  ce  could 

:  >t  stand  before  adorable,  he  added  *.  The  archbishop  held  a 
tee  of  pasteboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent  him  from  seein*  the 
per  on  uhtch  he  tuas  siting;  but  he  wrote  on,  not  at  all  incom- 

i  t  J  Paper  °nL  WhiGh  he  WaS  WritinS  was  then  removed, 
■d  another  p.ece  substituted;  but  he  instantly  perceived  the 

ange.  He  wrote  pieces  of  music  in  this  state,  with  his  eyes 
Med.  The  words  were  under  the  music:  and  once  were  too 
|  ge,  and  not  placed  exactly  under  the  corresponding  notes.  He 
on  perceived  the  error,  blotted  out  the  part,  and  wrote  it  over 
am  with  great  exactness. 

Asleep-waking  boy  at  Vevey,  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old 
tunm f     n  ^  a  C°mmittee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
„    ;~,        6Vade>  and  Messrs-  Regnierand  Van  Berehem, 
I  ec l°  dlSCOver  thinSs  well  by  his  touch,  and  to  write,  and 
,  ec  and  correct  any  error  he  might  have  made,  but  to  write, 
he  same  distinctness  as  before,  what  his  master  dictated 
a  piece  of  paper  tvas  put  before  his  eyes.    I  relate  no  other 
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wonders  of  him,  because  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  circumstance  of 
sleep-wakers  sometimes  apparently  seeing  in  the  dark  or  with  theirl 
eyes  shut,  though  it  is  unquestionable  and  occurred  even  in| 
some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  already  detailed,  since  thel 
sight  may  become  so  acute  that  darkness  is  light  to  them,  and! 
since  the  smallest  aperture  of  the  eyelids  may  be  sufficient  to 
see  through,  and  access  may  not  be  totally  impossible  to  thel 
eyes,  though  they  appear  closed  or  are  even  bandaged.    A  case 
is  related,  by  Professor  Feder,  of  a  Gottingen  student,  who,  in  his 
sleep,  with  his  eyes  shut,  would  select  music,  place  it  on  his  harp- 
sicho'rd,  and  play  it  expressively;  write  letters  ;  tell  that  it  snowedJ 
and  that  a  man  was  at  the  window  of  the  opposite  house,  &c.  A) 
ropemaker  at  Breslau,  would  be  seized  with  sleep  in  Jl.e  midstl 
of  his  occupation,  and,  when  his  surface,  ears,  and  nose  were! 
perfectly  insensible,  and  his  eyes  firmly  closed,  continue  his  busi-l 
ness  just  if  he  had  been  awake,  pursue  his  journey  without  missj 
ing  the  road,  and,  finding  some  timber  in  a  narrow  lane,  pass  over 
it  as  well  as  if  awake,  and  once  on  horseback,  in  passing  thj 
river  lime  on  his  way  to  Weimar,  let  his  horse  drink,  and  dre  j 
uo  his  legs  to  prevent  them  from  getting  wet;  yet  "  he  coulol 
not  see  when  his  eyes  were  forced  open."  '   Dr.  Schultz  of  Ham| 
burgh  speaks  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who,  in  her  paroxysms,  recogj 
nised  all  colours,  and  the  number  and  stripes  of  painted  cards, no| 
only  with  her  eyes  closed,  but  bandaged.  I 
In  America,  Dr.  Belden,  in  1834  S  very  minutely  debuted 
an  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  sleepwaker  a _g.rl  of  s- 
teen,  did,  in   her  paroxysms,  every  thmg  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  that  she  was  accustomed  to  do  when  awake,  thread  | 
needles,"  read,  wrote,  and  corrected  any 
in   darkness  and  with   her  eyes  closed  and  most  caretunj 
bandaged.     Sometimes   she   evidently  saw  and  was  directed 
bv  hefeves-  for,  when  once  the  stair-door,  which  was  usntUj 
K  en?:,  fas'tened  by  the  b.ade  of  a  knife  placed  over 
latch;  she  rushed  from  her  room  impatiently,  and,  exte 
bXd  before  reaching  the  door,  seized  th^  knife 
it  indignantly  on  the  floor,  exclaiming,     Why  do y > 
to  fasten  me  in  ?    Her  eyes  were  sometimes  wxde  open, 

a  These  cases  arc  quoted  in  Isis  aetata  from 
vol.  xxxviii.  .Encyclopedia  Britannica,  SlEepwalkek j  Psycho^ 
Ada  Vratislav.  class  iv.  art.  7. 

"  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  28. 
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pupil  dilated  and  apparently  insensible.    Generally  they  were 
closed,  and  that  they  then  were  extremely  sensible  would  appear, 
because  she  almost  invariably  supposed  it  was  day,  and  when' 
advised  to  retire  usually  replied,  «  What,  go  to  bed  in  the 
day-time?"    Once,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  while  preparing 
dinner,  she  observed  a  lamp  alight  and  put  it  out,  saying  she  did 
not  know  why  people  wished  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  the 
daytime ;  and  once,  when  the  light  of  a  lamp  was  reflected  on 
the  closed  eyelid  by  a  concave  mirror,  s6  diffused  that  the 
illuminated  space  could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  it  caused  a  shock 
of  such  severity  that  she  exclaimed,  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  shoot 
me  in  the  eyes."    Some  uneasiness  was  produced  even  when  she 
was  awake,  although  the  experiment  produced  no  pain  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reporter.    It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
jnce  when  she  was  writing  out  a  song,  with  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief stuffed  with  cotton  bound  over  her  eyes,  and  a  person 
nterposed  a  piece  of  brown  paper  between  her  eyes  and  the 
iaper  on  which  she  was  writing,  she  seemed  disturbed  and  cried 
»ut,  "Don't,  don't."    An  apple  being  held  before  her,  but 
uglier  than  her  eyes,  which  were  well  bandaged,  she  raised  her 
lead,  as  any  one  would  if  desirous  of  looking  at  something  above 
urn,  and  when  asked  its  colour,  answered  correctly.   She  learnt 
.ackgammon  in  her  sleep,  and  so  well  and  quickly  that  she  soon 
'eat  Dr.  Butler,  an  experienced  player :  sometimes,  like  many 
omnambuhsts,  she  displayed  an  astonishing  power  of  mimickry 
iough  she  never  exhibited  the  smallest  trace  when  awake  Her 
ersonahty  was  double,  for  she  recollected  from  paroxysm  to 
aroxysm  and  forgot  all  in  her  waking  state  :  playing  back- 
ammon,  for  instance,  better  in  the  second  paroxysm  in  which  she 
tempted  it,  and,  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  declaring  she  never 
»  it  played,  and  not  knowing  even  how  to  set  the  men.  The 
aroxysms  were  attended  by  pain,  at  an  invariable  spot  in  the  left 
M  of  the  head,  often  so  excruciating,  that  she  used  to  cry  out, 
ought  to  be  cut  open,  it  ought  to  be  cut  open."    As  her 
eep-wak.ng  became  less  perfect,  her  faceless  flushed,  and  her 
aci  less  painful,  she  required  more  light :  for  once  she  declared, 
>er  paroxysm,  that  she  could  not  read  with  her  eyes  shut  • 
when  the  doctor  placed  his  fingers  before  her  eyes,  she' 
>wa  not  read  a  word  and  said  it  was  total  darkness. 

St'  howevor,  such  cases  as  the  four  last  should  be  doubted 
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in  this  country,  let  us  remember  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  re- 
lates the  history  of  a  poor  girl,  who,  when  seven  years  of 
age,  looked  after  cattle  at  a  farmer's,  and  slept  next  a  room 
often  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler  of  great  skill  and  ad- 
dicted to  playing  refined  pieces  at  night ;  but  his  perform- 
ance was   taken  notice  of  by  her   as   only  a  disagreeable 
noise.    She  fell  ill,  and  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  bene- 
volent lady,  whose  servant  she  became.    Some  years  after  this  \ 
change,  she  had  fits  of  sleep-waking,  in  which,  after  being  two 
hours  in  bed,  she  became  restless  and  began  to  mutter ;  and, 
after  uttering  sounds  precisely  like  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  would 
make  a  prelude,  and  then  dash  off  into  elaborate  pieces  of  music, 
most  clearly  and  accurately,  and  with  the  most  delicate  modu- 
lations.   She  sometimes  stopped,  made  the  sound  of  retuning 
her  instrument,  and  began  exactly  where  she  had  left  off.  After 
a  year  or  two  she  imitated  an  old  piano  also,  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  hear  in  her,  present  residence:  and,  in  another 
year,  began  to  talk,  descanting  fluently,  most  acutely,  and  wit- 
tily, and  with  astonishing  mimickry  and  copious  illustrations  and| 
imagery,  on  political,  religious.,  and  other  subjects.    For  several 
years  she  was  ignorant  of  all  around  her  in  the  paroxysms ;  but, 
at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  began  to  observe  those  who 
were  in  her  apartment,  and  could  tell  their  number  accurately, 
though  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  have  the  room  darkened;  and, 
when  her  eyelids  were  raised,  and  a  candle  was  brought  near 
the  eye,  the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to  light.    She  soon  became 
capable  of  answering  questions,  and  of  noticing  remarks  made 
in  her  presence,  and  in  both  respects  showed  astonishing  acute- 
ness.    "  Her  observations,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  "  werel 
often  of  such  a  nature,  and  corresponded  so  exactly  with  cha- 
racters and  events,  that  by  the  country  people  she  was  believed, 
to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  power.  v 
'  «  During  the  whole  period  of  this  remarkable  affection,  whicfl 
seems  to  have  gone  on  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  shewB,  ^ 
awake,  a  dull  awkward  girl,  very  slow  in  receiving  instruct  onj 
though  much  care  was  bestowed  upon  her;  and,  in  point  4 
intellect,  she  was  much  inferior  to  the  other  servants  of  the, 
family.    In  particular,  she  shewed  no  kind  of  turn  for  music. 

f  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  4th  edit.  p.  294. 
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Howmuch  duller  so  ever  than  the  rest  of  the  servants  this  poor 
girl  was  considered,  it  is  evident  that  she  had  observed  greatly  and 
acquired  a  store  of  knowledge.  She  was  probably  very  reserved 
and  contemplative,  and  could  learn  in  her  own  way  only  The 
really  cleverest  children  are  often  considered  stupid  •  while  the 
quick  and  prattling,  who  turn  out  but  ordinary  adults,  are 
thought  prodigies. 

'  Now  at  last  comes  the  special  wonder:  greater  than  that 
of  the  young •  pnest  or  the  Swiss  boy.    Dr.  Petetin,  perpetual 
Present  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lyons  about  fifty  years  ago  <r 
had  a  cataleptic  patient  who  seemed  perfectly  insensible.  While 
addressing  her  loudly  with  the  view  of  rousing  her,  he  acci- 
dentally moved  his  face  from  her  head  towards- the  epigastrium 
m  finishing  the  sentence  ;  when  to  his  surprise  she  heard  him 
distinctly.    He  made  many  trials,  and  found  the  same  thing  in- 
vanably  take  place  :  and  then,  making  experiment  after  experi- 
ment, he  discovered  that  she  could  taste,  smell,  and  read,  and 
read  even  through  an  opake  body,  by  the  epigastrium  :  and  at  last 
he  found  that  speaking  at  one  end  of  a  conductor,  the  other  end  of 
rfnch  rested  on  the  epigastrium,  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  her 
perceive    Van  Helmont,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  de- 
-  ared  that  after  tasting  some  aconite,  his  head  felt  strange,  and 

*  h»  intellect  seemed  to  have  left  his  head  and  take   up  its 
-dance  for  two  hours  at  his  epigastrium.    He  was  gidd/fo 
wo  hours  and  then  in  his  ordinary  condition,  h    The  simple  ex 
Won  is,  that  Van  Helmont  was  delirious  through  t L  nar  ot  c 

report  he  actually  saw  his  little  soul  in  his  stomach.    Dr.  Pe- 
ome  "   an       ^f"*  patients  i  and  found  the  same  phe- 
e  same  now      T        ^  ^  °f  the  ^  and  toes'had 
ieces  of  17    T       eP'^trium-    Dr.  Petetin  secretly  placed 
peculiar  I'   3    '        UP°n       eP''S-trium,  and  immediately 

-PPed '   „  ,  nS  V"  PerCCiVed  "        m°Uth:  if  ™ 
ne  I itZ       •  thCr?  WaS  n°  taSte  ti]1  ««*  were  uncovered, 
pauent  distinguished  a  letter  folded  four  times,  and  inclosed 

f^c.%^rstet.pn?7^ quepr£sM  ia  cata,epsic * 

*  Semens  idea,  §  11.  sq. 

^TlicZZl  TlCpar  U  2MeMmHt  *"  «•*■*«•  rinjsLjues  at 
a  CataleP™  Hyslinque,  at  de  sej  VariMh.  1800. 
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in  a  semi-transparent  box  held  by  Dr.  Petetin  upon  her  stomach. 
Another  patient,  when  a  letter  was  placed  upon  her  finger, 
said  "  If  I  were  not  discreet,  I  could  tell  you  the  contents : 
but 'to  prove  that  I  have  read  it,  there  are  just  two  lines  and  a  | 
half."    She  correctly  enumerated  the  chief  articles  in  the  pockets 
of  the  company :  and  a  Madame  de  St.  Paul,  if  interrogated 
mentally  only  by  means  of  a  metallic  chain,  one  end  of  which 
was  placed  on  her  epigastrium  and  the  other  on  the  interro-  j 
o-ator's  lips,  or  of  a  chain  made  by  several  persons,  the  first 
of  whom  placed  his  hand  on  her  epigastrium  and  the  last  | 
whimpered  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  heard  perfectly,  though  j 
insensible  to  the  loudest  voice  if  the  chain  were  interrupted  by  a  | 
piece  of  sealing-wax. 

These  things  seem  calculated  only  to  excite  a  smile;  but,lrom  t 
that  time  to  this,  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  in  different 
countries.    Baron  de  Strombeck  published  one,  in  which  the  | 
phenomena  were  observed,  noted  down,  and  attested  by  three 
physicians  as  well  as  himself.k 

Dr.  Joseph  Frank',  in  1817,  gave  an  account  of  a  violent) 
case  of  hysteria  and  catalepsy,  in  a  married  woman  twenty- 
two  years  old,  who,  in  her  fits,  was  insensible  to  light,  prick-, 
ine  and  the  loudest  sound,  but  heard  the  moment  the  doctorf 
approximated  his  mouth  to  her  epigastrium  and  spoke  in  a 
low  tone,  not  audible  to  the  bystanders.    Still  he  spoke:  and 
be  it  also  known  that    the  woman  was  so   credulous  as  to 
have  given  herself  up  to  certain  empirics  and  old  women;  so 
ardent  in  putting  her  trust  in  God  that  she  prayed  fervent  y 
dav  and  night ;  and  laboured  under  hysteria,  which  often  g.vesl 
a  strong  disposition  to  deceive  and  excite  the  interest  and 
wonder  of  others.     While  comatose,  she  both  tasted  sugar  and 
water  applied  to  her  epigastrium,  though  after  the  coma  she  cou W 
.    say  only  that  something  moist  was  there  but  could  not  te 
what,  and  could  hear  nothing  except  the  doctor  s  hand  w  * 
on  her  stomach.    When  asked  the  name  of  a  ge ntleman ,  pr e| 
sent,  she  was  silent :  but,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Joseph  Frank,  whos d 
hand  was  always  on  her  stomach,  took  him  by  the  hand,  shd 
«  Histoire  de  la  Guerison  d'unejeune  Personne par  le  Magnttisme  Animal?^ 
duU  par  la  Natur  die  mim*.    Par  un  Temoin  ocula.re  ^ 
«  Praxeos  Medico;  Universal  Praccpla.    Leipsi*,  1817.  if.  n. 
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at  once  told  his  name ;  and,  indeed,  answered  questions  put 
to  her  by  any  person,  and  told  all  their  names,  provided  they 
formed  a  chain  by  their  hands  among  themselves  and  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Frank,  and  he  had  his  hand  on  her  stomach.    The  woman 
was  always  so  obliging  when  the  doctor  had  his  hand  on  her 
stomach,  that  it  must  have  been  fortunate  his  name  was  Joseph 
Dr.  Bertrand  gives  several  others,  which  had  occurred  up  to' 
the  appearance  of  his  work  in  1826™,  and  contends  that  the 
phenomena  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  hysterical  excitement  of 
the  Quakers,  of  the  Cevennes,  the  Nuns  of  Loudun,  and  the 
Convulsionaires  of  St.  Medard. 

A  case  more  recently  occured  in  the  Jervis  Street  Hospital 
Dublin,  and  is  recorded  in  a  clinical  lecture  by  Mr.  Ellis  n  a 
cataleptic  female,  Mrs.  Finn,  gave  no  signs  of  hearing  an  ^olian 
harp  played  close  to  her  ears ;  and,  after  the  fit,  declared  she  had 
not  heard  it,  nor  recollected  that  cold  water  was  dashed  upon  her 
though  it  had  made  her  scream  violently.  She  had  been  spoken  to 
on  the  epigastrium,  palms,  and  soles,  but  it  was  not  till  long  after- 
wards, in  thinking  on  what  had  happened  to  her  during  the  la«t 
two  months,  that  she  remembered  having  heard  a  voice  one  day  on 
the  pit  of  her  stomach.  «  On  the  occurrence  of  the  first  cataleptic 
attack  after  this  conversation,  she  was  spoken  to  in  the  epigastrium 
S3  previously;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fit,  she  could  report 
ml,  accuracy  every  word  addressed  to  her  through  this  region 
rh,s  experiment  was  often  repeated,  and  always  attended  with 
«ndar  results.    She  could  hear  the   lowest  whisper,  or  the 
iCKing  of  a  watch."  ~  *  ' 

a0inoeqlCCUrrfd  iD  "  m3n  in  the  Ho*pital  <fe]Ja  vita  at  Bologna, 
18320,  and  it  was  probably  the  fame  of  this  that  caused 

Clt37°  ^  HaPPy  6n0Ugh  S00n  Awards  to  produce 
nother  in  a  female  who  in  her  coma  talked  Latin,  which  she 

"never  Jearnt,  gave  an  accurate  anatomical  description  in 

chmcal  terms  of  the  solar  plexus,  pancreas,  heart,  and  first 

e  tebra,  detailed  the  pathological  state  of  a  lady  whom  she  did 

"  know,  and  the  situation  of  places  in  Paris  where  she  had 

-ver  been ;  extracted  roots  of  numbers,  for  instance  of  4965, 

m  Bu  Magnitisme  Animal  en  France.    Par  A.  Bertrand.    Paris,  I S2G 
^  Lancet,  May  2.  1835. 

l^^  Scknce'M£d^   Bologna,  1832.  ov  Gazette  MCdicale.  Paris, 

x  x  2 
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though  she  had  never  learnt  more  than  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  unconsciously  detailed  various  philosophical  sys- 
tems, and  discussed  others  which  were  mentioned  to  her.P 

Oh  the  waste  of  labour,  time,  and  money  spent  in  education, 
and  books,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  when  mesmerism  is  such 
a  ready  help  !  One  hysterical  young  lady  at  Grenoble,  whose 
case  was  read  to  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  was  able  to 
get  through  a  great  deal  of  business,  for  in  copying  letters  she 
read  with  her  left  elbow  while  she  wrote  with  her  right  hand,  q 

I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  narration  of  all  the  cases  of 
sleep-waking,  excepting  those  in  which  there  was  extraordinary 
knowledge,  patients  saw  through  opaque  bodies,  or  the  epigas- 
trium, fingers,  and  toes,  were  the  seat  of  extraordinary  per-, 
ceptions:  and  these  I  shall  defer  considering  till  I  speak  of 
sleep-waking  induced   by  art.    The  cases  are  too  numerous, 
have  occurred  in  too  many  places,  at  too  many  times,  and 
under  too  many  circumstances,  are  too  naturally  and  respect- 
ably told,  are  all  too  similar  and  yet  too  diversified,  and  yet 
not  marvellous  enough,  for  a  reasonable  mind  to  doubt  them. 
They  are  all  evidently  examples  of  partial  torpidity  and  partial 
excitement,  and  some  also  of  partial  extraordinarily  rapid  change 
or  peculiar  derangement  of  various  portions  of  the  brain,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.    The  phe- 
nomena ascend  from  the  faintest  common  dreaming,  or  even  from 
disturbed  sleep,  through  plain  sleep-walking,  and  somewhat  sin- 
gular performances,  to  the  most  astonishing.    Every  degree  is 
morbid ;  and,  to  view  the  cases  as  any  thing  else  than  instances 
of  bodily  derangement,  would  be  absurd.    The  attacks  are  some- 
times periodical  r ;  take  place  in  bad  health,  and  are  worse  in 
proportion  as  the  health  is  worse ;  are  frequently  united  with 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  —  catalepsy,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, delirium,  &c,  or  are  changes  from  these  or  change  to 
these ;  occur,  unless  when  chronic,  most  frequently  when  the 

p  See  Lancet,  Feb.  16.  1833. 

'i  Bertrand,  1.  c.  p.  458.  sqq.  „ 
r  Martinet  mentions  a  watchmaker's  apprentice  who  had  an  a  tack 

fortnight,  and  did  to^^**^"'^**.™^  and 
made!  The  fit  began  with  heat  at  the  ep.gastnum _  „«ng  £  the  h  ^ 
followed  by  confusion  and  complete  insensibility,  Ins  eyes  being 
staring.    Negretti's  attack  was  always  in  March.    See  ntf*  P-  ™- 
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sexual  feelings  and  functions  are  establishing  themselves  and  the 
former  not  yet  gratified  s,  and  the  whole  young  mind  is  under- 
going the  changes  of  the  adult  period;  are  often  attended  by 
pain  in  the  head,  and  all  the  common  symptoms  of  deranged  dis- 
tribution of  blood  and  of  morbid  sensibility  in  that  part  •  they 
have  all  the  same  exciting  causes  as  other  nervous  diseases  • 
the  pre-disposition  to  them  is  sometimes  hereditary  t .  and  they 
require  the  treatment  common  to  all  other  nervous  diseases 
To  consider  them  as  examples  of  the  soul  acting  independently 
of  the  body  in  the  disease,  is  discreditable  to  an  author  of  the 
present  day.     Old  authors  regarded  common  dreams  in  this 
point  of  view;  and  I  formerly  quoted  the  remark,— that  the  soul 
must  work  very  strangely,  when  so  disencumbered  of  the  activity 
of  the  brain  for  us  to  dream  «  such  perilous  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of.    (Supra,  p.  626.)    The  cases  of  double  consciousness 
m  those  affected  with  the  disease  (suprct,  p.  646.)  ought  to 
prove  two  souls  to  exist ;  and  one  of  them  to  be  able  to  get 
drunk  alone  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  porter,  whose  second  con- 
sciousness showed  itself  only  in  his  intoxication.  Sleep-wakine 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  diseased  sleep.    TJie  torpor  far 
exceeds  that  of  common  sleep,  and  is  a  coma  like  that  of  apo- 
plexy, hysteria,  or  epilepsy;  though  in  the  first  of  these  the 
brain  generally  is  prevented  by  pressure  only  from  performing 
its functions.    In  epilepsy  we  have  equal  coma:  in  a  moment 
the  patient  becomes  insensible  to  mechanical  violence,  the  loud- 
est noise,  and  the  strongest  light:  even  when  the  disease  is 
partial,  as  in  two  little  boys  whom  I  attended,  in  whose  fits 

11  ,f  7  Were  C°nVUlSed  and  the  head  drawn  b*"*,  the 
insens.b.hty  came  in  a  minute,  and  as  suddenly  ceased,  and  was 

*5jZ7f  L        i      '  16Pa,tlentswere  and  IS  of  these  from  13  to 

a  lift  el    Tn        Unmarned  5  °f  thG  34  maleS'  16  were  fr°™  10  to  perhaps 

appear  so  ijj  •  Chr°nlC  CaSeS  Probably  are  more  »«.  but 

oalr  ::coip;.oport,on   attracting  greater  attention  and  theref°- b" 

in  U'iSltZ"  10  h  fr°m  b0yh00d''   Dr-  Willis  knew  a  fam% 

niglulvdiscur  a'  ^  slc<*-wakers>  ««'a  "the  sons  in  their 

^«  /i^,T«9.'8  stand  awakenetl  cach  oti,er'' Dr- pritci,ard'  ^ 

x  x  3 
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such  that,  during  the  minute  of  the  fit,  a  pistol  fired  off  in  the  ear 
of  one  was  unnoticed.   In  common  epilepsy  and  sometimes  in  hys- 
teria we  have  coma,  —  perfect  insensibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  high  excitement  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which 
move  the  muscles  that  violent  convulsions  occur.  In  sleep-waking, 
it  is  an  intellectual,  and  sometimes  also  moral,  part  of  the 
nervous  system  that  is  excited  in  the  midst  of  the  torpidity, 
sometimes  one  part,  sometimes  another;  and,  in  some  instances, 
probably  a  heightened  partial  sensibility  of  parts  concerned 
in  external  sensation.     In  neuralgia  we  have  fits  of  violent 
excitement  of  nervous  parts  concerned  in  sense;  in  palsy  of 
sensation,  the  reverse.     In  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  we  have 
excitement  of  nervous  parts  concerned  in  motion  ;  in  palsy  of 
motion,  the  reverse.    We  have  these  two  portions  sometimes  in 
opposite  conditions.     The  same  holds  good  precisely  of  all 
parts  of  the  brain  :  and  these  conditions,  in  all  these  cases,  and 
in  all  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  fits  of  morbidly 
excessive  sleep,  may  be  purely  functional,  and  occur  in  pa- 
roxysms :  nay,  most  rapid  changes  of  external  sense  may  pro- 
bably take  place  in  the  paroxysms,  or  even  alterations  different 
from  changes  of  mere,  degree.    Some  may  have  ecstatic  de- 
lirium, in  which  there  is  no  loss  of  external  sense,  nor  coma, 
but  a  sudden  change  in  the  internal  feelings,  so  that  the  patient 
talks  and  acts  like  a  fool,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  may  cease 
and  be  forgotten,  and  the  patient  be  as"  before  :  and  this  may  be 
interchanged  with  fits  of  sleep-waking. 


By  certain  processes,  such  as  passing  the  points  of  the  fingers 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  person  in  a  direction  from  the  face 
down  the  arms,  trunks,  and  legs,  with  a  degree  of  energy,  the 
state  of  sleep,  or  sleep-waking,  may  actually,  we  are  told,  be  in- 
duced. It  is  then  termed  magnetic,  and  the  whole  phenomena, 
animal  magnetism.  The  patient  becomes  insensible  to  all  around, 
may  have  the  inward  senses  augmented  as  in  common  ecstas"' 
may  sing  well  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  talk  so  unguardearj 
as  to  disclose  secrets.  The  external  senses  may  become  so  ltnpe 
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treble,  that  a  pistol  fired  in  the  ear  is  not  heard,  nor  melted  wax 
dropped  on  the  body  felt,  nor  ammonia  applied  to  the  mouth  or 
nostrils  perceived,  although  the  gentlest  word  of  the  operator 
(magnetiser)  is  heard  and  answered,  water  similarly  treated  (mag- 
netised) by  him  tasted  and  found  ferruginous,  and  the  gentlest 
touch  of  him  recognised.    A  delightful  feeling  of  ease  and  light- 
ness is  experienced,  the  body  grows  warmer,  and  perspires  freely, 
though  sometimes  anxiety,  palpitation,  slight  convulsions,  and 
wandering  pains  take  place.    On  the  first  attempt  these  occur 
generally  without  sleep-waking,  and  it  is  only  after  many  trials 
(and  sometimes  they  continue  fruitless)  that  such  a  state  is  in- 
duced.   On  coming  out  of  the  sleep-waking,  the  person  is  un- 
conscious of  all  that  has  occurred;  but,  when  thrown  into  it 
again,  recollects  the  whole  and  converses  on  it.    The  magnetiser 
can  put  an  end  to  this  state  at  pleasure:  and,  when  he  is  a  good 
magnetiser  and  the  patient  very  susceptible,  a  single  movement 
of  the  hand  may  instantly  magnetise,  and  even  knock  down  and 
kill ;  a  look  may  magnetise  :  and  we  are  told  that  all  these  effects 
may  sometimes  be  produced  at  great  distances  by  the  mere  voli- 
tion of  the  magnetiser. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  assured  that  matters  often  go 
much  farther ;  that  a  person  can  often  be  so  highly  magnetised, 
not  only  as  to  taste  magnetised  water  and  recognise  the  mag- 
netiser by  hearing  and  touch,  but  even  to  perceive  objects  of  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  by  the  epigastrium,  fingers,  and  toes,— 
by  the  organ  of  touch,  so  as  to  read  a  letter  by  these  parts  even 
though  it  be  folded  in  several  envelopes  ;  nay  more,  to  discover 
a  person  in  the  next  room,  though  a  wall  intervene ;  to  foretell 
events  entirely  relating  to  others,  and  describe  things  going  on 
at  incalculable  distances,  as  well  as  learn  the  thoughts  of  persons 
present ;  to  relate  the  most  minute  points  regarding  persons  who 
touch  them,  though  never  seen  before  ;  to  see  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  his  own  body,  and  describe  the  seat  and  appearance  of  a 
diseased  organ,  predict  the  future  events  of  a  disease  of  either 
"■rnselt  or  others,  and  point  out  the  remedy.  However,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  anatomical  discoveries  having  ever  been  made,  and 

"  This  reminds  one 

"  Of  Rosicrusian  virtuosis, 

Who  sec  with  cars  and  hear  with  noses."  Hudibms.  1 

x  x  4 
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presume  that  blood  would  never  have  been  seen  flowing  up  the 
cava  inferior  and  down  the  aorta  unless  Harvey  had  first  taught 
the  circulation ;  and  I  observe  that  the  remedies  always  depend 
upon  the  country  and  the  period,  —  that,  in  Paris,  leeches  to  the 
anus  and  vulva,  ptisans,  baths  of  Bareges,  and  extract  of  nux 
vomica  if  the  person  has  heard  of  Dr.  Fouquier's  treatment  of 
paralysis,  gummed  water  and  gummed  lemonade,  diet  drinks  of 
borage,  and  M.  Dupuytren's  remedy  of  mercurialised  milk 
procured  by  milking  a  goat  previously  rubbed  with  mercurial 
ointment,  are  ordered:  and  suppose  that  calomel,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  porter,  and  port  wine  would  be  called  for  in  England; 
and  that  neither  quinine  for  ague,  nor  iodine  for  bronchocele, 
were  ever  commanded  before  Pelletan  and  Dr.  Coindet  had 
made  known  their  virtues. 

This  state  is  called  hellsehen,  clairvoyance,  or  lucid  vision ;  and, 
if  the  lucidity  extends  to  all  objects  of  space  and  time,  so  that 
things  long  past  relating  to  others,  things  passing  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  things  to  come,  are  revealed,  it  is  universal  lucidity,  or 
allgemeine  klarheit. 

They  affirm  not  only  that  water  can  be  magnetised  so  as  to 
taste  chalybeate,  but  inanimate  bodies  made  conductors  no  less 
than  a  chain  of  persons. 

It  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Mesmer,  a  very 
glutton  in  all  that  was  marvellous,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  who,  knowing  that  the  magnet  was  much  employed  as  a 
remedy,  and  hearing  from  Hell,  a  Jesuit,  the  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Vienna,  that  he  had  cured  himself  by  magnetic  plates  ot 
a  severe  cardialgia,  opened  a  house  for  curing  every  disease  in 
this  way,  and  began  to  imagine  the  existence  of  an  universal 
magnetic  power,  distinct  from  that  of  the  common  magnet,  de- 
pending upon  a  fluid  pervading  all  living  and  inanimate  matter, 
and  the  source  of  all  in  art  and  nature.  To  throw  this  fluid  into 
persons,  — to  magnetise  them,  he  manipulated  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  employed  other  processes  which  are  nojr  onutte* 
He  travelled,  performed  many  great  cures,  and  often  tailed ;  w 
praised,  and  deservedly  abused,  for  he  adopted  the  course  ot  * 
quacks,  whether  regular  or  irregular  practitioners.  He  d *p 
Led  others,  affected  mystery,  and  extolled  himself.  He  uunrt* 
that  there  was  but  one  health,  one  disease,  and  one  remedy, 
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remedy,  of  course,  he  had  discovered.  He  rubbed  and  pressed 
his  patients,  and  touched  them  with  an  iron  rod,  made  them  sit 
silently  in  circles,  in  a  room  rather  darkened  and  furnished  with 
mirrors,  music  playing  all  the  time.  After  him,  a  school  was  es- 
tablished at  Lyons  and  Ostend  by  a  Chevalier  Barbarin,  where  no 
manipulations  were  used  and  all  was  accomplished  by  the  energy 
of  the  operator's  volition.  Faith  removed  their  mountains,  and 
their  motto  was  «  Veuillez  le  bien-allez  et  gu&issez."  At  a 
third  school,  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur  at  Strasburg  very 
gentle  manipulations  were  employed,  and  the  operators  made 
them  frequently  at  some  distance  from  the  patient. 

Such  results  appeared  as  caused  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
be  ordered,  in  1784,  by  the  government  of  France.    The  whole 
was  ascribed  to  imagination,  imitation,  and  touching;  the  matter 
declined,  and  Mesmer  retired  to  Switzerland.    Still  it  was  prac 
Used  not  only  in  the  three  first  schools  of  Mesmer,  Barbarin" 
and  Puysegur,  but  assiduously  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Ger' 
many  and  lingered  still  among  us;  for  a  Miss  Preston  in  Blooms 
ury  Square,  who  died  lately,  practised  it  during  the  best  par^ 
of  her  life ;  and  I  recollect  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  numbers 
vent  to  a  magnetiser  at  Kennington.    I  some  years  ago  saw 
enures  upon  it  advertised  in  the  prospectuses  of  the  medical 

Of  Z  11  IT"  "niTsities'-at  Heide|berg  for  instance. 
Ut  Jate  the  subject  has  been  revived  among  the  physicians  of 
Germany  and  France  and  at  Berlin  a  magnetic  llLTZrt 
bas  been  opened  ;  and  a  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Med.cme  sat  in  1826,  in  Paris,  to  inquire  into  it  anew.  ' 

;n  his  w   l"  TmT'  at  BrUSS6ls  in  1577>  cer^"ly  ^ows 

■ >  his  works  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  animal  magnetism 

scribed  by  the  wicked  to  the  assistance  of  the  devil.  His  language 
I  *''         " -e  might  almost  conceive,"  says  Mr  Col 

W°rks  of  some  disciple  of 
ixtel  .'      ,  '  many  Continental  *>d  English  writers  of  the 

aalnet t         8eVe°teenth  cmt^  for  an  universal 

ctfon  '   VT'       f  Pr°dUCed  the  deP^^"ce  and  reciprocal 
Ltr      v         eJPeCially  thC  P,lenomena  °f       ;  and  al- 

ring  eve Z     ^  GffT  t0  be  Pr°duced  in  another  ™«S 
g>  even  at  a  great  d>stance,  by  the  will  or  imagination  of 
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man.     Cornelius  Agrippa  ab  Nettesheym  asserts  that  a  man 
naturally,  and  without  any  miracle,  unassisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  any  other,  may  convey  his  thoughts  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eve' to  another  at  any  distance  :  «  et  ego  id  facere  novi,  et  saepius 
feci     Novit  idem  etiam  fecitque  quondam  Abbas  Trithenius."  * 
A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  Petrus  Pomponatius,  born 
in  1462  had  contended,  before  Van  Helmont,  for  the  power  of 
the  imagination  or  will  of  one  person  to  send  forth  an  influence 
upon  another ;  and  enumerated  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power  in  nearly  the  terms  of  modern  magnetisers.    He  too 
surpassed  all,  for  he  point  blank  declares  that  inanimate  matter 
may  obey  this  influence.    "  Cum  hominis  animae  voluntas  et 
maxime  imaginativa  fuerint  vehementes,  venti  et  reliqua  mate- 
rialia  sunt  nata  obedire  eis."y    Still  Mesmer  was  the  great 
restorer  and  modern  establisher  of  magnetism  in  spite  ot  great 
obstacles,  so  that  the  facts  have  been  termed  mesmerism  ;  and  as 
the  denomination  animal  magnetism  is  incorrect,  and  may  lead  to 
misconception,  I  shall  in  future  adopt  the  word  mesmerism. 
Even  an  arbitrary  word  in  science  is  better  than  one  devised 
from  imperfect  knowledge.  ,       .    .  , 

Those  who  ascribe  all  to  imagination,  consider  the  agitations  and 
oronhecies  of  the  Delphian  priestess  of  Apollo  and  the  Sybils,  and 
^Indent  prophesies,  the  ecstacies  of  Dervishes  and  Santons,  and 
of  Ee/and  Quakers,  Irvingites,  and  of  all  ridiculous ,  « >  - 
siasts  in  what  they  strangely  call  religion,  but  which  is  d  sup 
stition  and  revolting  irreverence  to  the  infin.t e  God  of  the.*, 
verse,  and  the  pretended  miraculous  cures  of  a 1  ages,  fiom  the 
days  of  Serapis  of  Egypt  to  those  of  the  blessed  Paris £», 
and  of  our  own  day,  and  of  all  countries,  as  only  of  a  piece  u  ' 
mesmerism,  showing  how  strongly  fear  or  enthusiasm  will 
upon  the  brain  and  all  the  other  organs.  Others  discove, tha  ^ 
netic  influence  has  always  been  acknowledged,  and  eve   a  u 
a  passage  attributed  to  Solon,  and  preserved  by  Stob*us, 

*  De  Occulta  Philosophia,  1,  iii. 

y  Be  Incantationibus.    Basil,  1577.  p.  237.  . 
.  Such  ecstacies,  &c.  and  miracles  were  worked  at  hxs  tomb,  that  g 
ment  closed  it,  and  forbad  any  more ! 

»  De  par  lc  Roi,  defense  a  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu." 
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prove  the  antiquity  of  performing  manipulations  like  those  of 
magnetism  to  procure  tranquillity  :  — 

'A4<*|C*s'vof  Xe'?°~v  <*fytt  Ti'fliia-'  vyiti." 

Sometimes  the  fury  of  the  worst  disease, 
The  hand  by  gentle  stroking  will  appease. 

They  adduce  another  from   Plautus  to   show  that  manipu- 
lations were  used  in  Rome  to  send  persons  to  sleep.  Mer- 
cury, proposing  to  knock  a  man  down,  says  ironically  in  allusion 
to  putting  a  child  to  sleep  by  gently  rubbing  it,  _  "  Quid  si 
ego  ilium  tractim  tangam  ut  dormiat."    Sosia  replies,  —  "  Ser- 
vaveris,  nam  continuas  has   tres  noctes  pervigilavi."  a  The 
Bible,  of  course,  has  not  been  left  unquoted.    When  Naaman 
drove  to  Elisha's  door  in  his  chariot,  and  the  prophet  neither 
invited  him  in  nor  went  out  to  him,  but  directed  him  to  go 
ind  wash  himself  seven  times  in.  the  Jordan,  he  was  greatly 
^appointed  at  not  being  touched  by  the  holy  man.     «  But 
Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said,  Behold,  I  thought, 
He  will  surely  come  out  to  me  and  stand  and  call  on  the  name' 
)f  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
•ecov-er  the  leper." b     They  believe  there  was  mesmeric  oper- 
ition  in  these  things :  and  consider  them,  and  all  the  oracles, 
isions,  prophecies,  magic,  and  miracles  of  the  pagan  world,  and 
hose  mesmerisers  who  are  deists  consider  even  the  alleged 
upernatural  things  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  world,  as  not 
upernatural,  but  the  result  of  this  mighty  power.   Some  are  such 
nthusmsts,  that  they  refer  to  mesmerism  the  instinctive  applica- 
nt of  our  hand  to  a  part  in  pain  and  rubbing  it.    The  pressure 
»u  agreeable  sensation  go  for  nothing.    The  production  of 
eep  by  gentle  friction  is  mesmeric.    The  mere  circumstance  of 
gentle  and  continued  impression  has  not  the  effect,  because  the 
ght  of  waving  corn,  the  trickling  of  a  brook,  or  the  motion  of 
'ckmg,  does  not  produce  sleep,  nor  can  we  rock  or  rub  ourselves 
»  sleep.    The  practice  of  the  peasants  in  Bavaria,  of  rubbing  their 

1  Amphilryo,  act  ]. 

Consult  Lcltres  Phynologiques  el  Morales  sur  le  Magn&ismc  Animal.    Par  J 
medec  Dupeau.    Paris,  182G. 
h  Kings,  ii.  5.  n. 
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little  ones  from  head  to  foot  before  putting  them  to  bed,  and  the 
Oriental  habit  of  uniting  friction  with  the  bath,  is  mesmeric.  It  is 
a  great  oversight  in  them  not  to  adduce  the  habit  of  brute  mothers 
to  lick  their  little  ones,  as  licking  is  friction  with  the  tongue: 
but  then  to  be  sure  brutes  lick  themselves  also.  It  must  however 
be  an  oversight  not  to  adduce  the  habit  of  expecting  our  grooms 
to  rub  down  our  horses  thoroughly  night  and  morning.  The 
verses  of  Martial  referred  to  as  implying  mesmeric  practice,  are 
fully  as  applicable  to  grooms  and  horses  :  — 

"  Percurrit  agili  corpus  arte  tractatrix 
Manumque  doctam  spergit  omnibus  membris."        (iii.  82.) 

Ignorant  Mr.  Mahomet  and  the  rest  of  the  shampooers  !  ignorant 
women  who  get  your  living  as  rubbers  to  the  diseased !  you  ima- 
gine not  that  you  are  all  animal  magnetisers.    The  mesmeric  pro- 
cess of  rubbing  horses,  universal  in  civilized  nations,  would  have 
been  as  good  an  example  as  that  of  a  family  in  Dauphine,  "  who  j 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  magnetising,  from  father  to  son,  for  cen- 
turies," and  whose  "  treatment  consists  in  conducting  the  great  toe 
along 'the  principal  ramifications  of  the  nerves;"  or  as  that  of  the  I 
great  toe  of  King  Pyrrhus.  It  was  irreverent  to  adduce  a  merely  j 
royal  toe,  when  virtue  is  known  to  go  out  of  the  toes  of  his  holiness 
the  Pope,  whose  foot  is  therefore  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful.  I 
The  ancient  medical  employment  of  friction  is  mesmeric:  and  so  | 
must  be  all  similar  mechanical  means;  and  among  the  rest  the  | 
douche,  which  is  liquid  friction  and  percussion.    I  do  not  see  why  j 
percussion,  on  the  good  effects  of  which  treatises  have  been  | 
written,  is  not  as  mesmeric  as  friction.   Mere  touch  does  wonders, 
not  by  imagination,  but  numerically.    A  boy  at  Salamanca  is 
mentioned  who  cured  numberless  persons  merely  by  touching 
them  with  his  hand.   Many  monks  did  the  same.   They  forget  to 
mention  at  the  same  time  that  an  inanimate  hand  has  great  power 
in  this  wav.    It  might  be  thought  to  have  lost  its  mesmerism  but 
the  mesmeric  fluid  is  probably  retained  by  the  ligature  around  t 
neck,  for  the  hand  of  a  dead  man  just  fresh  from  the  gallow   s  t 
this  day  stroked  over  tumours  to  remove  them.    It  any   »  g 
mesmeric  and  not  mechanical,  this  must  be;  as  it  is  quite  uftc 
to  draw  the  hand  once  across  the  swelling.    Then    Ba  | 
efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  has  been  known  from  the 
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Vespasian,  who  performed  two  miracles  now  ascertained  to.  be 
mesmeric,  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian  princes,  particularly  St. 
Olaf  in  1020,  and  even  down  to  our  modern  kings,  for  whose 
mesmeric  virtues  the  royal  surgeon  Wiseman,  not  through  the 
mean  craftiness  of  a  courtier,  but  through  philosophical  con- 
viction, stoutly  vouches.  <=    It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  was  not 
simply  hereditary  and  constitutional,  but  depended  upon  the 
individual  being  actually  in  office  as  king,  and  it  is  a  loss,  if 
not  disloyal  and  radical,    to   consider  our  kings  as  no  longer 
■  endowed  with  this  virtue.    George  the  Third  gave  up  the  pre- 
hension ;  but  a  king  would  still  have  thousands  of  patients  if  he 
(vould  but  practise  :  — a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  mesmeric 
nfluence.    The  practice  of  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 
;  Banner  of  benediction  are  unquestionably  mesmeric.   The  Chal- 
dean priests  are  said  to  have  practised  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
-is  also  the  Indian  Brahmins,  and  the  Parsi ;   and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  inform  us  that  the  practice  of  curing  diseases  by 
he  imposition  of  hands  has  prevailed  in  China  for  many  years. 
The  imposition  of  hands  in  blessing,  and  in  the  episcopal  form  of 
onfirmation  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  originated 
n  the  view  of  imparting  some  holy  effluence,  just  as  I  presume 
•he  imposition  of  the  hands  in  correcting  naughty  boys  and 
crashing  a  man  must  have  originated  in  the  view  of  imparting 
omething  disagreeable.    Among-  the  eastern  nations  curative 
-irtue  was  found  to  proceed  from  good  men,  if  but  even  the 
«*  of  their  garment  could  be  touched.    On  the  other  hand 
emic.ous  influence  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  proceed 

-rib™  7.Sell ^  ^  3  freqU6nt  eye"w!tness  °f  «*ny  hundreds  of  cures 
•rtoraed  by  his  Majesty's  touch  alone,  without  any  assistance  of  chirurgery  ■ 
d  those,  many  of  them,  such  as  had  tired  out  the  endeavours  of  able  surgeons" 
^«  they  came  thither."    «  This  our  chronicles  have  long  testified,  and  the 

ersooal  experience  of  many  thousands  can  testify  for  his  Majesty  that  now 
S  eui,  and  Ins  uncle,  father,  and  grandfather.  His  Majesty  that  now  is 
g  exercised  this  faculty  with  wonderful  success  not  only  here,  but  beyond  the 

es'sed  I  I  ,™'c     °"and'        FranCe  itSelf-"  <P-  243-)    The  king  always  ex- 
sea  his  belief  that  the  cure  was  effected  by  the  grace  of  God,  saying,  at  the 

'  -  to  ctdT2eTo°7ny'  1 1  t0UCh'  hCa,S  5  "  4116  Pi°US  a"d  m01'al  Chari« 
I  l  y  yearS'  a"  aVCraSe  of  tweIvc  a  d°y-  Chirurgical 

I  Cn'  IK  *'  387'    lH  1684'  Thomas  1Ml  ™         for  high  tresaon 

LZ.      ,  VT'  ContcmPtuous|y  of  the  royal' touch. -See  Wadd's  Mems 
unnu,  and  Memoirs.  "7' 
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from  the  eye.     Every  schoolboy  remembers  the  passage  in 
Virgil  — 

«  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos.'"1 

The  word  envy  comes  from  invidio,  and  this  from  in  and  video. 
The  Arabs  dread  the  evil  eye  above  all  other  mischiefs,  and,  if  a 
stranger  expresses  admiration  of  any  object  belonging  to  them, 
they  avert  the  calamity  by  passing  over  the  object  a  finger  wtted 
with  saliva.    Who  is  ignorant  that  the  fierce  look  of  man  disarms  | 
the  most  ferocious  brutes  of  their  courage:  that  Pliny  lecom- 
mends  breathing  upon  the  forehead  as  a  means  of  cure-  and  that 
when  a  child  complains  the  nurse  often  tells  it  she  will  blow  away 
the  pain.    A  dyspeptic  friend  of  mine  assured  me  that,  on  con- 
sulting a  celebrated  physician  at  an  inland  watering  place,  the 
doctor  put  his  finger  in  mystic  silence  upon  his  forehead  before 
feeling  his  pulse.    Had  it  not  been  a  little  too  late  in  the  day, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  carry  on  such  tricks  like  the  notorious 
Dr.  Strep*  an  Irish  gentleman  named  Valentine  Greatrake, 
and  a  gardener  named  Leverett,  who  all,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  cured  thousands  by  stroking  with  the  tod. 
Boyle  and  Cudworth  both  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  Gr  a  - 
rakes  •  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  declared  that  he  himself 
nd  seen  «  dimness  cleared  and  deafness  cured,"  pain  <  drawn 
out  at  some  extreme  part,  »  «  grievous  sores  of  many  months  date, 
in  a  few  days  healed,  obstructions  and  stoppages  removed,  and 
ZceTons  knots  in  the  breast  dissolved,"  by  the  Irishman.  The 
e-udener  used  to  say  that  so  much  virtue  went  out  of  him,  that 
fe  was  more  exhausted  by  touching  thirty  or  forty  people  Aanby 
digging  eight  roods  of  ground.    By  means  of  the  mesmenc  fl  d, 
S  believers  explain  why  a  person  cannot  tickle  «  ^  : 
proverbially,  when  a  friend  is  near,  we  think  of  him  (  talk  ol  ttM 
evil  L  "f :  and  why,  at  the  moment  of  death,  distant  foends 
been  Lid  to  se/or  hear  the  dying  who  happen  to  be    ink-  | 
!lg  Intensely  of  them  so  as  numerically  to  influence  them ! 

e  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  6. 

&c.  have  believed  in  it.  phenomena  as  they  ap- 

For  a  good  and  entertaining  history  of  the  mesmenc  phenomen 
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Many  of  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  unquestionable, 
and  no  more  than  occur  in  health  or  disease.    To  yawn  and 
rail  asleep,  have  catchings  of  different  parts,  and  various  little 
sensations,  is  nothing  wonderful.    To  become  more  or  less  in- 
sensible to  all  around,  and  more  or  less  powerless  in  one  or 
more  or  all  external  parts,  and  have  one  or  more  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  or  external  senses  highly  exalted  beyond  their 
usual  pitch  in  the  individual,  to  have  not  only  trains  of  thought 
and  inclinations,  but  to  speak  and  sing,  walk,  write,  &c,  in  the 
midst  of  extreme  insensibility,  and  afterwards  to  forget  what  has 
occurred,  or  even  to  remember  it  when  the  same  state  returns,  and 
only  then,  is  no  more  than  what  we  occasionally  observe  in  patients. 
But  when  we  are  requested  to  believe  that  persons  perceive  objects 
of  sight  through  dead  walls;  perceive  objects  of  hearing  and  sight, 
smell  and  taste,  with  their  bellies  and  fingers  or  toes ;  know  what 
is  going  on  at  a  distance,  what  will  happen  in  regard  to  persons 
and  places  with  which  they  have  no  connection,  know  the  his- 
:ory  of  persons  whom  they  never  heard  of  before,  but  who  are 
put  in  relation  (en  rapport)  with  them  by  contact,  speak  lan- 
guages they  never  learned,  display  scientific  knowledge  which 
hey  never  acquired,  and  make  anatomical  and  pathological  ob- 
ervations  in  their  own  frames  and  those  of  others,  the  matter  is  too 


eared  in  a  patient  at  the  Hotel- Dieu  in  1820,  see  Experiences  Publiques  sur 
'  Magnelisme  Animal,  faites  d  I'Mlel-Dieu  de  Paris.    Par  J.  Dupotet,  3d  edit 
526.    The  woman  had  gastritis  and  aortic  aneurysm,  and  is  said  to  have  de 
-'nbed  the  mner  surface  of  her  stomach  as  raw  with  red  pimples,  and  perceived  a 
«le  pouch  full  of  blood !    The  Baron  is  now  publishing  a  work  upon  mes- 
lerism  in  London. 

For  a  complete  history,  see  the  Diction,  des  Sc.  Mid.  article  Magnitisme 
mmal.  ihe  writer  remarks  that,  in  some  Egyptian  monuments,  Anubis  is 
•presented  near  the  patient  as  a  mesmeriser,  with  one  hand  raised  above  the  head, 
ie  other  on  the  breast,  while  behind  the  patient  another  figure  stands  with  the 
ght  hand  elevated.  See  also  the  work  of  Deleuze,  2  vols.  ;  the  Marquis  de 
">segur,  3  vols.  ;  the  Count  de  Puisegur,  4  vols.  ;  Chardel,  1  vol.  ;  Tardi  de 
ontravet,  2  vols.  ;  the  BMiotMque  du  Magnitisme,  4  vols. ;  Archives  du  M., 
vols.  ;  Annalen  des  M.,  4  vols.    Dr.  Bertrand's  excellent  treatise  Du  Mag. 

I  \o™]?n"""1'  *C\'  2  V°ls*  Pa"S'  l826,  He  at  first  bribed  all  to  imagin- 
on i ;  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  admit  an  unknown  power.  The  reader  of 
ng  ish  only  should  consult  Ids  rcvelata,  a  work  just  published  in  two  volumes, 
.  LoUjuhoun  of  Edinburgh.    It  contains  great  information,  and  is  highly 

;     S|r%  not  the  less  so  perhaps  for  containing  some  nonsense. 
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wonderful  for  belief.  I  must  be  excused  for  not  believing,  till  Ihave 
seen  tbese  things.    Those  who  have  read  the  history,  and  seen  a 
little  of  human  nature,  well  know  what  deceptions  have  been  prac- 
tised' upon  the  most  wary  ;  how  long  it  has  been  impossible  to 
detect  the  cheat ;  how  bold  and  marvellous  have  been  the  im- 
positions ;  and  yet  that  at  last  the  truth  has  come  out,  the  im- 
postor been  covered  with  shame  and  the  credulous  believer  with 
ridicule.    Human  testimony  has  been  given  to  all  kinds  of  ab- 
surdities and  impossibilities  in  all  ages,  and  may  always  be  ob- 
tained from  ignorance,  superstition,  enthusiasm,  or  interest,  to 
any  amount  for  any  prodigy.  It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
what  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  impossible ;  but  the 
wonders  of  mesmerism  are  so  astounding,  and  our  experience  of 
deception  so  abundant,  that  I  find  it  more  rational  to  suspend  my 
belief  than  to  admit  them.    Indeed,  the  most  zealous  mesmenser 
must  allow  that  deception  on  the  part  of  the  patient  has  fre- 
quently been  detected;  that  women  have  appeared  to  be  in  so 
deep  a  mesmeric  sopor  that  they  have  borne  impressions  of 
melted  wax  without  the  least  agitation  of  countenance,  and  yet 
the  whole  has  been  proved  an  imposture :  nay,  that  collusion 
between  both  parties  has  been  discovered.    We  have  seen  that 
the  same  prodigies  have  been  recounted  as  occurring  in  ordinary 
ecstacv  and  somnambulism  as  from  mesmerism. 

No  one  will  allege  that  deception  must  have  been  impracticable, 
who  knows  the  tricks  performed  by  Asiatic  and  African  jug- 
glers r:  and  no  one  will  allege  that  frequently  no  motive  for  de- 
ception was  possible,  who  remembers  that,  besides  interest,  and 
even  against  interest  and  comfort,  the  desire  to  excite  attention 
in  ill  conducted  minds,  and  to  excite  attention  or  even  simply 
to  deceive  in  hysterical  disease,  is  often  intense;  and  no  one  win 

i  They  will  not  only  make  a  branch  blossom  before  your  eyes,  but  a  seed 
spring  up  into  a  tree,  and  the  tree  bear  fruit;  throw  one  end  o  a _  long  c am 
nto  the  air,  where  it  remains  as  if  fixed,  and  send  a  dog  up  it,  wh.ch  «U-M*» 
as  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  other  end:  they  ££J 
which  then  rises  into  the  air,  remains  statuary  over  the  heads  of ^thespe 
and  descends  again  ;  sit  in  the  air  four  feet  from  the  S-und  o^  h  nd^ nd 
being  held  up,  the  outer  edge  of  the  other  resting  on  a  crutch,  whue  Us*  g 
deliberately  count  beads;  and  will  cause  unblemished  ^r^  ^re^ 
women,  to  see  in  ink  the  figure  of  any  dead  or  absent  ,nd  «  h al  tat 
person  may  name.    Sec  Mr.  Hunter,  1.  c.  p.  284.  sqq.  ;  and  Mr.  Lane 
work  on  Egypt. 
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urge  the  sense,  attainments,  and  respectability  of  the  believers, 
who  has  seen  much  of  human  nature,  for  he  must  know  that  the 
wisest  have  their  weak  points,  and  especially  in  regard  to  ex- 
traordinary things,  which  they  often  gloat  upon  like  the  most 
ignorant  peasant,  and  that  many  who  pass  for  highly  informed 
men   possess  but  partial  information,  and  many  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  some  one  kind  of  discovery  and  pass  for  men  of 
talent,  possess  but  a  moderate  share  of  high  and  general  intel- 
lectual power.    The  chief  British  advocate  of  all  the  miracles 
of  mesmerism  believes  a  thing  to  have  been  possible,  which 
was  an  evident  trick,  and  in  which  interest  was  the  palpable  and 
only  motive.    A  Scotchman  exhibited  a  boy  lately  in  London, 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  gifted  with  second  sight.   I  went  to 
the  exhibition,  and  the  boy  told  the  colour  and  other  qualities 
of  things  without  seeing  them,  the  names  and  ages  of  strangers 
in  the  room,  &c.  &c.    But  the  father  very  fairly  demanded  that 
we  should  show  him  the  objects,  and  tell  him  our  names  and 
ages,  in  short,  make  him  acquainted  with  the  facts,  previously,  in 
order  that  we  might  not  say  the  boy  was  wrong  when  he  was 
right.    The  boy,  on  being  admitted  into  the  room,  without  pre- 
vious conversation  with  any  person  in  it,  invariably  gave  correct 
answers.    A  friend  who  accompanied  me  at  once  pointed  out 
the  trick.    The  father  always  addressed  the  boy  before  the  little 
fellow  uttered  a  word :  and  he  began  each  successive  sentence 
with  a  word,  the  first  letter  of  which  went  to  form  the  answer. 
Forinstance,  if  the  object  was  of  silk,  the  father  might  begin  — 
"  See  now  you  answer  correctly  ;  I  know  you  will  ;  Zook  well 
before  you  speak ;  Know  what  you  are  about."    Or  each  letter 
of  a  word  of  ten  letters  might  be  agreed  upon,  each  being  dif- 
ferent, to  signify  a  particular  number.    Thus  if  the  letters  of  the 
word  Cumberland  were  settled  to  signify  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  the  order 
"i  which  they  stood,  the  father  would  begin,  after  a  numerical 
question,  with  a  sentence,  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  of 
which  signified  the  first  number  ;  then  next  with  a  sentence 
beginning  with  the  letter  signifying  the  second  number.  This 
was  the  principle,  and  of  course  there  might  be  many  variations 
ot  its  application.  i>    Mr.  Colquhoun  records,  that  "the  father 

%  friend's  explanation  will  be  given  in  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Brewster's 
ers  on  Natural  Magic,  in  which  numerous  deceptions  are  explained.   A  more 
"Pious  work  is  by  Eusebe  Salvert.    Sur  la  Magic. 
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stated  he  had  five  children,  all  gifted  in  the  same  extraordinary 
wav  •"  and,  though  Mr.  C.  acknowledges  there  is  much  room  for 
deception,  «  MtU  strongly  recommend"  (in  italics)  the  mvest. 
eation  of  the  facts  to  professional  men,  because  he  has  suf- 
ficiently proved  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  are  of  possible 
occurrence.''  •    He  would  have  us  believe  the  case  of  M.ss  Mac- 
aray,  of  Liverpool,  a  Roman  Catholic  young  lady  who  became 
blind  in  June,  1816,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  accidenta  y 
discovered  in  the  following  October  that  she  could  read  with 
tl  finders  the  «  Lives  of  the  Saints," -the  «  Life  of  Thomas  a 
Becker"  nd  the  Bible  ;  having  previously,  after  having  become 
fotally  blind,  presented  a  stole  made  by  herself  to  her  confessor. 
S  the  priest,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  church,  sug- 
Z  ted  subsequent  miracles  of  sight  to  her,  or  she  imposed 
uuon  his  Roman  Catholic  credulity,  is  a  matter  of  specula  .on. 
She  to  u  an  object  placed  under  two  plates  of  glass  by  touching 
fi  e  upper  Plat    of  glass  with  her  fingers;  and  could  read  wrth 
er  fi  g-s  nine  inches  from  the  book,  ly  a  c™*^'*'* 

ZStt^^S^  when  they  were  placed  at  that 
p  S  ul^  Stance  from  it  at  which  the  rays  formed  an  unag 
of  the  object ;  not  when  they  were  in  contact  with  it.    At  its  su* 
fie  Vlens  affords  no  image  of  an  object :  yet  to  her  finger 
surface  of  the  lens,  objects  appe ared  mag^  * 

impose  upon  mankind.    However  m  l  that)  aftei 

Godalming  ^  brought  fort, 

a  violent  longing  for  labb  ts,  vviien      g  Howard, 
these  animals  ;  and  persuaded  her  apothecary,  Mr. 

i  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  P-  339-  4q-  ,       p.  385.  ; 

>  See  ^^^T^S^ofng  Wiethe,  , 

it  is  remarked  as  singular  that  no  person  .„ 
p^t  which  she  touched  upon  the  glass  *asm  in  tlus  » 

her  eyes;  and  whether  an  intervening  opake 
prevented  her  power  of  discriminating  objects. 
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man  of  probity  who  had  practised  for  thirty  years,"  or,  in  common 
language,  a  highly  respectable  practitioner  of  great  experience 
that  in  the  course  of  about  a  month,  he  had  delivered  her  of 
nearly  twenty  rabbits.  George  the  First,  not  thinking  it  impossible 
sent  Ins  house  surgeon,  Mr.  Aiders,  to  inquire  into  the  fact  •  and 
the  royal  house  surgeon  returned  to  London,  -convinced  that  he 
had  obtamed  ocular  and  tangible  proof  of  the  truth,"  and  nro 
wed  to  procure  the  woman  a  pension.    The  wise  kin,  then 
sent  Ins  sergeant-surgeon,  Mr.  St.  Andrg :  and  the  servant 
surgeon  returned  to  town  also  a  firm  believer.    They  bofh  re 
turned  with  rabbits  as  proofs  I  and  the  rabbits  had  the  hiX 
honour  of  being  dissected  before  the  king.    An  elaborate  Repfr) 
of  then-  production  and  dissection  was  published  by  the  servant 
surgeon  ;  and  Whiston  (of  the  faculty  of  theology  indeed)" 
showed  ln  a  pamphlet  (for  a  furious  controversy  arose  between 
he  believers  and  the  unbelievers),  that  the  miracle  !a     ,  e 

1  ^  '  P,r°PheCy  "  EsdraS'  An  em«»t  physic", 
|  Richard  Manmngham,  backed  by  Caroline,  then**^ 
of  Wales,  detected  the  cheat,  and,  on  a  threat  of  a  danger 
operat.cn  and  imprisonment,  Mary  Tofts  confessed  the  whole 
-  Ann  Moore  of  Tutbury,  of  extreme  piety,  and  with  Y2£ le 
•  nays  on  her  bed  before  her,  pretended  in  1808,  sqq.  to  have 
a  en  nothing  mto  her  mouth  for  six  years  but  the  inside  of 

W^L^T  0006'  laSt  f°Ur  ^ars  and  a 

.alt,  nothmg.    There  was  no  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  svs 

em  to  account  for  the  circumstance.    She  was  watched  for 

■xteen  days  and  nights  in  September,  1808:  and  m  mbers  f 

:  S70f°  hc  leo!°f and  m:dical  practition-  *2£  to 

he >  truth  of  her  statement:  though  Dr.  Henderson  showed 
rom  many  circumstances,  to  all  rational  people,  that  it  wal  an 
^imposture.    The  Rev.  Legh  Kichmond'n'lSlS,  ea,-  e  ^ 
I     ed  her  to  undergo  another  watching.   She  consented  ;  and* 

2  o  caught  a  bad  cold  and  thinking  herself  dying,  she  with 

g  bed,  I  declare  that  I  have  used  no  deception,"  &c.  Yet 
"dence  of  gu.lt  and  falsehood  was  at  last  obtained,  attempt. 

concealment  were  useless,  and  she  publicly  exp  essed  her 
mtrition  for  her  long  continued  imposture.  >  P 

'^^rs;ork;y7^nd  m:-  Hu,uer;  ***** 

,  ana  ureauUty,  — Family  Library.  London,  17S7. 
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Gall  was  at  considerable  pains  to  examine  into  the  facts 
of  mesmerism.    It  was  then  in  high  favour  w>th  many  and 
adopted  by  many  physiologists  in  their  wntmgs,  so  that  he  felt 
"  the  subject  as  delicate  as  it  formerly  was  to  proceed  again* 
sorcerers  "  -     To  avoid  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  he 
auotes  the  words  of  Kessler,  who  maintains  that  the  epigastrium 
^  te  magnetised  can  perform  the  functions  of  all  the  five  senses, 
and  more"  acutely  too  than  the  special  organs  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  the  fingers  read  the  smallest  print ;  the  ^on  act 
the  magnetiser's  thumb  render  the  ears  unnecessary  for  hearing  - 
.  the^OBt  common  fact  in  the  world,  and  the  simplest  experiment; 
and  complete  vision  take  place  with  the  eyes  shut  so  that  a  lob- 
I  acles  are  avoided  as  dexterously  in  strange  as  in  famihar  place  . 
<Twi  1  not  bring  a  multitude  of  proofs,  and  the  authentic  tes  , 
mony  of  many  credible  persons, '  says  Kessler,  "but  will  mention 
only  ^at  I  Le  seen  again  and  again,  and  of  the  truth  of  which 
aS  one  may  satisfy  himself  favourably  by  his  own ^expen  ence.  » 

to  the  penetration  of  the  magneuseu,  .  >; 

mme  intimate  communication  of  on,  soul  .dh  ,1  mm 
t„e  world;  so  in  magnate  top  on,  son  um.ed 
intimate  manner  with  the  soul  of  the  world ^ 
and  with  the  latter  not  by  means  of  the  """""J™   no  long" 
immediately  in  all  its  part*  an d  members   o  ha . 1*  -  & 
a  particularity,  hut  ongmal  h      '  ^  e$pecia„,  ; 

"  is  convinced  ot  an  uiebt;    ,  ,joc 

he  comprehends  them,  he  is  justified  ,n  ^^J^^ 
trineexLisesthemostimport^ 
of  nature."  Reil,  so  strangely  brought  forwai  d 


].  c.  4to.  -vol.  i.  p.  135.  sqq. 
Priifung  des  Galkchen  Systems. 
Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  244. 
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is  the  third  whom  he  quotes:  —  "The  estimable  Reil,"  thus  Gall 
generously  terms  him, .  «  after  having  spoken  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia  as  capable  of  becoming  the  conductors  of  sensation,  says, 
'  the  transition  to  the  state  of  a  conductor  is  so  much  more  easy 
in  hvmg  than  in  inanimate  nature,  that  a  communication  may  be 
established  between  the  magnetiser  and  the  magnetised,  so  that 
if  the  former  chew  pepper,  the  latter  tastes  it;"'  "the  mag- 
netised are  enabled  to  know  by  this  evidence  the  configuration  of 
their  interior  just  as  well  as  if  they  saw  it  with  their  external 
senses;"  "a  patient  described  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  solar 
plexus,  as  white  threads  and  clear  spots  ;  some   have  heard 
sounds  too  low  to  be  heard  by  others  ;  some,  with  their  eyes 
shut,  have  perceived  objects,  and  especially  men,  in  another 
apartment,  and  foretold,  without  ever  making  a  mistake,  what 
persons  would  come  to  the  house :  the  magnetiser  scratches 
himself,  the  magnetised  itches  at  the  same  part ;  the  former 
coughs,  pricks  himself,  the  latter  also  coughs  and  feels  the 
prick  p:  the  magnetiser  takes  wine  and  pepper  into  his  mouth, 

»  This  equals  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  who  solemnly  assures  us  that  a  gentleman 
»v.ng     d  ms  hand         ded  in  a  duel  and  suffer.ng  *fJl2 

pa m  suddenly  cease  when  S.r  Kenelme  dissolved  some  powder  of  vitriol  in  water 
and  put  ,nto  the  solution  the  bloody  garter  with  which  the  wound  had  been 
bound  up.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  however,  he  took  the  garter  out  of  the 
soluuon  and  dned  it  before  a  large  fire;  but  -ft  was  scarce  dry  before  the 
wounded  gentleman's  servant  came  roaring  that  his  master  felt  as  much  burning 
as  ever  he  had  done,  if  not  more,  for  the  heat  was  such  as  if  his  hand  were  twin 

til:  t,  ;  red  -he  man  to  return  i,ome'  ^  "  his « <S 

L         T»        ,nfl;mmatl0"'  "  ™V  >->  Wb»  *  could  possibly  return  unto 
llr~>  Tti!eTeUp0n  he  Uent'  and  at  th*  i"t«H  Sir  Kenelme  did  put  again  the 
the  water:  thereupon  he  found  his  master  without  any  pain  at  7 
T  b  bnef,  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterwards,  but  within  five'or  six  day  s' 
*e  wounds  were  cicatrised  and  entirely  healed."    {A  Late  Discourse  made  Z  a 

undoubted  S'^^r^T^"  '-myopathy,  by  pointing  out  an 
rPm  i     ,     eme'Jy  on  ,he  Principle  of  similia  simiUbus.     «  Tis  an  orAtno* 

pi  at  t  :°:gh ;  ry  one' u,at  t,,cy    a  ^  sj^sa 

--dy     ;       °f  a         "  ,0nS  a*  th"       »d  *  *•  -iteration  of 
"■oy  tliey  hnd  themselves  cured  at  last."  p.  76. 
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and  both  taste  them  :  the  magnetised  distinguishes  magnetised 
from  common  water,  foretells  the  commencement  and  duration  of 
the  paroxysm  of  his  diseases,  and  points  out  the  remedies."  « 

Gall  with  that  beautiful  and  playful  irony  which  so  charac- 
terised him,  and  with  which  he  delighted  to  annihilate  his  adver- 
saries' absurdities,  after  remarking  that  the  human  mind  always 
turns  in  the  same  circle, -that  Plato  and  Socrates  had  taught 
that  our  souls  knew  every  thing  originally,  were  in  intimate  com- 
munication  with  the  universal  soul  of  the  world,  and  that  their 
connection  with  the  body  did  but  impede  the  free  use  of  their 
knowledge,  avows  that,  if,  in  mesmeric  sleep,  our  soul  becomes 
intimately  united  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  none  of  the  in- 
credible tales  of  mesmerism  can  be  doubted.    «  It, is  a  trifle  to 
hear  a  poor  peasant,  born  far  from  Upper  Saxony,  speak  the 
dialect  of  that  country  in  its  purity  and  with  all  its  inflexions 
and  possess  the  gift  of  unknown  tongues :  to  see  another  stupid 
peasant,  ignorant  of  French,  read  correctly  and  understand  a 
French  book  applied  to  her  stomach.    To  read  with  the  fingei 
to  know  the  hour  by  the  watch  in  my  pocket,  to  see  through 
walls  and  houses,  and  perceive  at  a  distance  a  person  who  »  U 
come  to  the  house,  are  all  wonders  explicable  by  the  intimat 
o:nection  with  the  universal  soul  of  the  world.    We  ^  see 
that  if  ever  a  great  truth  was  promulgated,  it  is  the  doctrme  of 
predestination  and  pre-established  harmony.  Magnetism ^proves 
I  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  every  thing  in  t he ^universe 
is- not  only  concatenated,  but  completed.    The  di elect  of Uppe 
Saxony,  the  French  language,  my  watch,  the  visit  of  the  stranger, 
the  leUer  of  a  lover  which  you  fancy  is  so  snugly  concealed  > 
your  bosom,  are  concatenations  of  the  world  as  necessary  as  the 

Zt^ir^ZX^  the  body  and  with  the  soul  rfJP 
world  at  the  same  time;  how  it  can  be  confine > na .to 
prison  and  at  the  same  moment  detached  from  al  l  ^ ,es, 
the  soul  of  the  magnetiser  and  ^^^  7^,* 
and  afterwards  separated  again.  Unfortunately, 
h  scientific  discoveries  still  have  to  be  ^^Jl^A 
laborious  method  of  experience,  notwithstanding  the  mag 


i  Archiv.f&r  Physiol,  b.  vii.  st  2. 
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see  all  their  internal  structure  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  mag- 
netism has  been  practised  so  long." 

The  result  of  Gall's  investigation  was  this  :— «  Neither  we  nor 
any  other  dispassionate  observers,  who  have  been  present  at  the 
famous  experiments  of  which  such  wonderful  accounts  have  been 
given,  have  witnessed  any  thing  supernatural  or  contrary  to 
nature :  we  ought  therefore  to  abandon  the  belief  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  nerves  (the  performance  of  the  function  of  one  nerve 
hy  another)  to  those  who  are  better  organised  for  the  marvellous 
than  ourselves." 

It  being,  however,  impossible  to  deny  such  facts  of  mesmer- 
ism as  occur  m  some  nervous  diseases,  are  they  to  be  ascribed 
to  mere  imagination  _  an  excitement  of  the  feelings  by  the  ges- 
ticulations and  proximity  of  the  manipulator  r,  or  to  the 
ation  of  an  unknown  power?  Gall  admits  this  power,  and  even 
does  not  reject  the  hypothesis  of  its  connection  with  a  fluid 
How  often  in  intoxication,  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
attacks,  convulsions,  fever,  insanity,  under  violent  emotions,  after 
ong  fasting  through  the  effect  of  such  poisons  as  opium,  herri- 

lerttl    rff011"3'        W6/0t  iD  S°me  meaSUrG  formed  into 
perfectly  different  beings,  for  instance,  into  poets,  actors,  &c 

Just  as  in  dreaming,  the  thoughts  frequently  have  more  deli- 
cacy, and  the  sensations  are  more  acute,  and  we  can  hear  and 

«L"vT$  aU        phenomena>  however,"  says  Professor  Dugald  Stewart 
.Inch  the  subject  of  imitation  has  led  our  attention, ^ 

«.  SSS m2 T  occ     by  the  medical  pretensions  of  M™  -d 

Post"  e       both  r                   inVOlV6d  mUC"  °f                  or  °f  im- 

veryab  e  repor  ;     ,  1'raUthh0r'  H  1  ^  ^  ^  d™rated  in  the 

^  /^w  tne  '   ,  ,      ,                         '  but  d°«  *  follow  from  this  that 

&£X  Zlfh?l  aUthe.IlUCateid  %  academicians  should  share  in  the 

my  own  „r       "  CmPmCS  Wh°  diSgUi5ed  °r  mis-Presented  them  ?  For 

Memerw";  t0  ™'  ^        g6"eral  delusions  established  by 

gin  "on  ,  n        '  *  ,  ,  CSPeCl  t0        PhySital  6ffeCtS  °f  t,le  Bridle  of  ima- 

JoCarab  ,  *  ^  ^         --operated  together)  are  £ 

«*  effiTc  o   r  :  n°r;Can  1  SCG  ™*  8°°d  «—»  «'.y  a  physician,  wll0  admits 

"3  pro  eTn  7  ^  empl°yCd  MeSmer'  should'  in  exercise  of 
■hZ  to  l  P  C  t0  C°Py  what^r  processes  are  necessary  for  subjecting 

-  Ph>  ica  air  '  Ty  T  *F  «hat  hC  S"0U'd  abo'ut  employC! 

^i'c^ruf4"^ or  galvanism-"    " * 


vol.  iii.  p.  221. 
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answer  -  just  as  in  ordinary  somnambulism  we  can  rise,  walk,  see 
with  our  eyes  open,  touch  with  the  hands,  &c. ;  so  we  allow  that 
similar  phenomena  may  take  place  in  artificial  somnambulism,  and 
even  in  a  higher  degree."-"  We  acknowledge  a  fluid  which  has 
an  especial  affinity  with  the  nervous  system,  which  can  emanate 
from  an  individual,  pass  into  another,  and  accumulate,  in  virtue  of 
particular  affinities,  more  in  certain  parts  than  in  others."-"  We 
admit  the  existence  of  a  fluid,  the  subtraction  of  which  lessens, 
and  the  accumulation  augments,  the  power  of  the  nerves  ;  winch 
places  one  part  of  the  nervous  system  in  repose,  and  heightens 
the  activity  of  another ;  which,  therefore,  may  produce  an  arti- 
ficial somnambulism."8 

A  rigid  mathematician,  La  Place,  observes  that,  of  all  he 
instruments  which  we  can  employ,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover the  imperceptible  agents  of  nature,  the  nerves  are  the  most 
sensible,  especially  when  their  sensibility  is  exalted  by  particular 

-  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  an  observation  which  Gall  made  upon 
himself  by  chance,  and  winch,  independently  of  the  phenomena  of  »«menn. 
Confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.    Having,  while  in  contemplation,  placed  Ins 
Id  upon  his  forehead   and  walking  backwards  and  forwards  several  Um« 
SSf  bi  fingers  over  the  hairy  part  of  the  front  of  his  head,  at  about  the  d.stanc 
Tf  an  i  ch  be  remarked  a  gentle  warmth,  like  a  vapour,  between  Ins  hand  and 
Lu    e  'p!t "This  cranium:  be  felt  a  heat  ascend  towards  his  shoulder  an 
lirs    heat  in  the  head  and  chilliness  in  his  loins.    The  same  thing  having 
-rested  bis  attention,  and  be  repeated  the  experiment 
recuned  several  continued  to  move  for  some  moments, 

and  always  with  the  same  result.     *  become 
with  his  hand  suspended,  the  same  phenomena  increased  rf 
painful,  and  tears  run  down  ;  the  tongue  can  no  longer  articulate,  tw , tch  ■ 
£  face  occur,  respiration  grows. aborious,  and  s^ng  and  J 
the  knees  tremble,  and  totter :  and  some  hours  of  repose  are  requi 
him  perfectly.  ,     rojuced  similar 

He  has  often,  by  the  continued  "^^^^^  ev£„  deep 
phenomena  in  persons  not  previously  aware  of  them  Bhj£*« 
Ld  prolonged  fainting  :    he  has,  . n  reg ard    °  ,  J,  The, 

affinity  with  persons  of  both  sexes  who  ^""^g^^ 

tulion  only.    The  rapidity  with  which  he  loses ^h s^   ; ,  P  ^ 

extremely  disagreeable  impression  produced  by  an  nexplicab      P  ^ 
prevented   him  from  pushing  the  tnal  beyond  tins 
results. " 
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causes.    It  is  by  means  of  them  that  we  have  discovered  the 
slight  electricity  which  is  developed  by  the  contact  of  two 
heterogeneous  metals.     The  singular  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  nerves  in  particular  indi- 
viduals have  given  birth  to  various   opinions  relative  to  the 
existence  of  a  new  agent,  which  has  been  denominated  animal 
magnetism,  to  the  action  of  the  common  magnetism,  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  some  nervous  affections,  and 
lastly,  to  the  impressions  which  may  be  experienced  from  the 
proximity  of  the  metals,  or  of  a  running  water.    It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  action  of  these  causes  is  very  feeble,  and  that  it 
may  be  easily  disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances;  but,  be- 
cause,  in  some  cases,  it  has  not  been  manifested  at  all,  we'  are 
not  to  conclude  it  has  no  existence.    We  are  so  far  from  being 
acqua.nted  with  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  their  different 
modes  of  action,  that  it  would  be  quite  unphilosophical  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  phenomena,  merely  because  they  are  in- 
explicable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge."  t 

Cuvier  fully  admits  mesmerism  :  — «  We  must  confess  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  experiments  which  have  for  their  object  the 
act.on  which  the  nervous  system  of  two  different  individuals  can 
exercise  one  upon  another,  to  distinguish  the  effect  of  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  individual,  upon  whom  the  experiment  is  tried,  from 
the  phyS,cal  result  produced  by  the  person  who  acts  for  him. 
ine  effects,  however,  on  persons  ignorant  of  the  agency,  and 
upon  individuals  whom  the  operation  itself  has  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness, and  those  which  animals  present,  do  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  -that  the  proximity  of  two  animated  bodies  in  certain 
potions  combined  with  certain  movements,  have  a  real  effect 
-n  ependently  of  all  participation  of  the  fancy.    It  appears  also' 
a Hy  that  these  effects  arise  from  some  nervous  communication 
ch  is  established  between  their  nervous  systems."" 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction  that  the 
acts  of  mesmerism  which  I  admit,  because  they  are  not  con- 
raryto  established  morbid  phenomena,  result  from  a  specific 
vver.    Even  they  are  sometimes  unreal  and  feigned,  and,  when 
eal,  are  sometimes  the  result  of  emotion,  -  of  imagination,  to 

Thiorie  Analytique  du  Calcul  des  Probability. 
"  Analomie  Comparie,  t.  ii. 
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use  common  language  ;  but,  that  they  may  be  real  and  inde 
pendent  of  all  imagination,  I  have  seen  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince  me. 

In  May,  1829,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Chenevix  by  Dr. 
Hodokin,  and,  as  that  gentleman  had  persuaded  himself,  theo- 
retically and  practically,  at  Paris,  of  the  truth  of  mesmerism,  I 
seized  this  opportunity  of  commencing  an  experimental  examin- 
ation, by  availing  myself  of  his  offer  to  mesmerise  any  person  I 
might  present  to  him.    I  saw  him  mesmerise  two  girls  at  his  own 
\Mm  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  and  took  him  several  time?  to 
St  °Thomas's  Hospital.     The  two  girls  appeared  to  fall  fast 
asleep  by  the  process:  but,  though  1  watched  them  very  carefully, 
I  might  be  deceived,  and,  as  they  were  well  known  to  Mr.  Che- 
nevix, and  had  been  mesmerised  before,  I  drew  no  inference. 
At  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  selected  female  patients  at  random 
from  my  list  of  their  names,  and  neither  he  had  seen  them  nor 
thev  heard  of  him  or  mesmerism.    Each  was  manipulated  alone 
in  a  private  room.    On  manipulating  a  patient  of  a  colleague 
who  selected  her  himself,  she  had  an  hysterical  fit,  at  which 
I  was  not  surprised,  as  hysteria  was  her  complaint  and  the 
least  emotion  at  any  time  excited  a  paroxysm.    He  endea- 
voured to  put  an  end  to  it  in  vain.    On  a  second  occasion,  a 
violent  fit  recurred  and  his  attempts  to  calm  it  were  fruitless 
He  manipulated  six  other  young  females,  with  no  effect,  except 
that  one,  labouring  under  chorea,  said  her  head  was  light  and 
heavy  alternately,  and  menstruated  two  days  afterwards  fo 
the  first  time  during  three  months.    An  epileptic  woman  fell 
asleep,  apparently,  on  the  two  occasions  she  was  mesmem  d. 
yet  we  found  that  she  was  not  asleep  the  second  time  and ^ 
declared  she  had  not  been  asleep  the  first  time,  though  on  Dot 
occasions  she  felt  drowsy.    I  did  not  venture  to  cone  lud .he 
was  asleep,  but  the  redness  of  her  eyes  »d  «*eek-   he  hjY 
ness  of  her  look,  and  every  circumstance  make  me  now  be 
I!  asleep  the  first  time,  for  I  have  seen 
persons  fast  asleep,  who  afterwards  demed   t    Pam  «  1. 
Led  in  her  arm,  and  afterwards  in  her  he ad  and  pre  . 
recurred  by  manipulating   in  another  dir  etion f on > 
inferred  nothing  then,  but  I  have  since  then  ^ne^ 
phenomena  so  frequently,  that  I  do  not  doubt  the,  ea 
their  production  by  the  manipulator.    I  remained  unco, 
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till  another  female  was  mesmerised.    She  was  an  ignorant  Irish 
girl,  and  unprepared  to  expect  any  thing.    In  a  minute  she 
plaintively  entreated  Mr.  Chenevix  not  to  proceed.    The  mani- 
pulations «  drew  weakness  into  her,  and  made  her  feel  faint  " 
k  She  next  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  on  a  few  transverse 
movements  she  said  the  pain  was  gone  :  the  same  thing  occurred 
|  several  times,  and  once  pain  was  complained  of  in  the  chest 
but  ceased  perfectly  after  a  few  transverse  movements.  He 
i  darted  an  open  hand  towards  one  of  her  arms,  and  told  her  to 
I;  raise  it;  she  could  scarcely  move  it:  after  a  few  transverse 
,  movements,  she  declared  the  stiffness  and  uneasiness  were  gone 
|  and  she  moved  it  as  well  as  the  other.    He  produced  all  the 
t.saroe  effects  on  the  other  arm,  and  then  upon  one  leg.    Her  eyes 
I  were  closed  as  perfectly  as  could  be,  and,  a  piece  of  paper  weigh- 
I- rag,  perhaps,  a  grain,  being  placed  upon  one  foot,  she  instantly 
was  unable  to  raise  it ;  the  paper  was  removed,  and  she  raised  it 
chrectiy.    All  these  things  were  repeated  again  and  again,  I  tell- 
ing Mr.  Chenevix,  in  French,  which  part  I  wished  to  be  rendered 
■powerless  and  which  to  be  restored  and  she  being  prevented  as 
|  "1U]ch  as  P°ss'ble  from  seeing.  «  Deception  was  impossible.  Mr  C 
!  looked  round  at  me,  and  asked,  in  French,  if  I  was  satisfied.  I 
•eally  felt  ashamed  to  say  no ;  and  yet  I  could  scarcely  credit 
tfay  senses  enough  to  say  yes.    I  remained  silent.    He  then 
pked  me,  still  m  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  patient,  <  shall 
.-  bring  back  a  pain,  or  disable  a  limb  for  you  once  more.'  I 
'»  course  requested  that  he  would  do  so.    He  complied  instantly, 
I'vmg  her  a  pain  in  the  chest  once,  and  disabling  her  several 
!  "nes  from  moving  her  limbs,  and  removing  those  effects  at 
f  "easure,  according  to  the  intentions  he  avowed  to  me  •  the 
;hole  takmg  place  exactly  as  it  had  done  in  mv  former  trial  with 
I  "is  woman."  x 

I  From  this  time  I  was  satisfied  that  such  a  power  as  mes- 
,  ,er'sm  exists,  and  hoped  some  day  to  inquire  into  it.  I  had  no 
t  PPortunity,  however,  before  the  arrival  of  Baron  Dupotet  in  this 

ill  b  ar0Weid  -Mr'  Chencvix  to  PubIish  my  memoranda  of  what  I  saw.  They 
I  -mains  rtl       f"  Medical  and  J™™-  for  Oct.  1829,  which 

(  em  w;ti'e  a  SCneS  °f  papers  by  him  on  mesmerism.    He  did  not  print 

1  els  tmf  Pe  '  C'SS'  but  omitfed  two  or  three  comments,  and  I  think 
L^aonToTd **  mesmeri9m>  in  reS^d  to  those  cases  in  which  the  effects 
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country  a  few  mouths  back.    As  mesmerism  is  extolled  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  I  selected  three  epileptic  patients,  a  male  and 
two  females,  at  University  College  Hospital,  in  whose  disease 
I  despaired   of  doing  any  good:   and  one  hysterical  female, 
who  was  said  to  have  fits  at  such  very  distant  intervals  that  I 
really  could  not  tell  whether  she  had  any  thing  the  matter  with 
her  and  who  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  m  the 
Institution.    Several  students  and  other  gentlemen  and  myself 
submitted  to  the  manipulations.    On  some  gentlemen  no  effect 
was  produced,  but  the  process  was  not  repeated  above  once  or 
•it  all  in  them :   of  the  greater  number,  some  experienced  a 
tkgling  or  some  strange  sensation  in  the  arms,  legs,  or  face,  fre- 
cuentlv  with  little  twitchings,  an  oppression  and  unusual  heaving 
of  the  chest  in  respiration:  and  some  always  felt  a  heav.ness 
or  unusual  sensation  about  the  forehead,  and  even  drowsiness, 
convincing  them  that  they  were  under  some  strange  influence, 
and  on  repetition  experienced  nothing  more  ;  I  was  mesmerised 
frequently,  and  always  but  once  with  the  effect  of  tingling  and 
twitchings  only.    Those  who  had  never  heard  of  tingling  and 
twitching  being  the  result,  but  conceived  they  were  to  be  sen 
to  sleep?  experienced  these  effects  abundantly  ;  and  many  wh 
at  down  laughing  at  the  whole  as  nonsense  honestly  con  esse 
they  were  affected  by  some  influence.     Some  of  these  had 
witnessed  the  soporific  power  of  the  process,  and  believed In nj |  j 
merism,  like  myself,  and  yet  none  could  be  seiU  to  sleep.  A  visiter} 
one  day  was  put  to  sleep,  but  he  never  returned   and  I  d  d  nod 
see  him.     The  four  patients  were  sent  fast  asleep,  th e  maj 
alwavs  and  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  occasionally  m  long* 
t    Anally  in  less.    One  of  th.  epileptic  fema  es^wa 
manipulated  very  often  before  she  slept,  although  she  w. 
lifted  at  the  process  and  mortified  whenever  she  was  not ,sn  J 

S    d  to  it  with  the  others.    At  length  however,  she  began 
sleep  under  it ;  and  once  was  sent  to  sleep  m  a  few  mom 
She  process  often  failed  with  her     The  other  was  ^  a  g 
len-th  of  time  sent  to  sleep  invariably;  but  a  cur  ou  so J 
Ince at  length  occurred,-,  few  moments  after  she ,  h£~M 

self  in  sleep  she  awoke,  and  it  VlXen  d  repS 

sleep  than  for  a  few  moments.    This  always  happened  P 
Id,/  during  the  process,  till  Baron  Dupotet  was  t oo    «  I 
continue  it :  and  it  happened  in  every  process  foi  a  long 
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At  length,  however,  she  was  put  to  sleep  again  for  the  same 
time  as  before.     The  patients,  when  about  to  sleep,  either 
showed  a  fixed  stare,  or  they  looked  heavy  and  their  eyelids 
gradually  dropped  or  winked  ;  their  breathing  became  heavy  • 
and  sometimes  they  changed  from  waking  to  sleeping  in  an 
instant.    When  they  were  asleep,  the  head  nodded  or  fell  in 
one  direction  or  another,  the  arms  fell,  they  breathed  loud  or 
even  snored.    In  some,  twitchings  of  the  fingers,  feet,  arms,  legs, 
or  face  took  place  :  in  the  hysterical  girl  the  eyeballs  rolled  rapidly 
from  side  to  side,  or  the  lower  lip  was  raised  and  depressed. 
These  movements  were  the  more  striking  that  they  alternated! 
On  awaking,  she  never  could  open  her  eyes;  but,  on  the  Baron's' 
making  a  few  transverse  passes  above  and  below  them,  she  opened 
them  instantly.    This  invariably  occurred  :  I  and  others  every  day 
made  the  same  passes  in  vain.    If  we  raised  her  eyelids,  they  in 
stantly  fell.    We  begged  her  to  open  them  :  but,  till  the  fingers 
of  him  who  had  mesmerised  her  made  transverse  movements,  they 
remained  closed,  however  long  we  waited.    In  the  rest,  the  sleep 
lasted  a  short  time  only:  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour:  but  in  her  it  was  very  protracted ;  it  was  often  so  profound 
that  she  did  not  feel  pricking  nor  pinching;  and  it  seldom  ceased 
jll  put  an  end  to.    This  the  Baron  always  did  instantly  at  our 
les.re,  by  transverse  movements;  when  she  got  up,  rubbing  her 
7es  and  looking  drowsy  for  a  minute,  and  then  walked  away  as 
I  nothing  had  occurred.    The  man  often  on  awaking  complained 
>  a  pa.n  in  some  part  or  other,  or  some  very  strange  sensation, 
rt»ch  was  immediately  dissipated  by  transverse  movements.  At 
"st  he.hked  the  process  and  prepared  the  chair  with  delight  • 
ut,  after  a  time,  he  took  a  dislike  to  it,  and  at  length  requested 
■ot  to  be  mesmerised,  but  to  trust  to  medicines  for  his  cure,  and  I 
*  course  did  not  oppose  his  wishes.    Yet  at  both  periods  the 
•Beets  were  precisely  the  same  upon  him. 

One  of  the  students  tried  the  process  upon  an  epileptic  girl 
Patient  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  distance  of 
-veral  miles  from  the  College,  and  sent  her  presently  off  to 
eep  for  several  hours.  He  offered  to  bring  her  to  the  Hos- 
tal,  as  she  was  so  susceptible  of  mesmeric  influence  ;  and  she 
me  three  times  a  week.    Her  eyelids  were  always  closed  pre- 

«y:  and  she  never  could  open  them  till  the  Baron  made 
averse  passes  around  them.     I  always  attempted,  but  in 
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vain-  and,  if  I  opened  them  forcibly,  they  immediately  shut 
again.    After  the  Baron  had  done  this,  she  always  was  sent 
asleep  rapidly ;  and  it  was  invariably  remarked  that  at  length 
she  made  one  deep  inspiration,  and  was  then  in  a  comatose 
sleep.     This  deep  inspiration,  the  Baron  informed  me,  is  the 
uniform  precursor  of  the  coma.    From  this  moment,  we  could  do 
what  we  pleased  without  waking  her,— halloo  in  her  ears,  dash 
her  arms  in  any  direction,  pull  her  hair  out,  pinch  her  hand,  put 
snuff  up  her  nose  :  she  was  perfectly  insensible,  breathing  pla- 
cidly, and  slept  on  in  spite  of  any  attempt  to  awake  her,  till  the 
Baron  made  two  or  three  transverse  movements,  when  she  instantly 
awoke     These  phenomena  were  too  striking  and  invariable  for 
any  rational  person  to  disbelieve  that  some  peculiar  power  had 
been  in  operation.    Still,  though  awake,  she  generally  could  not 
open  her  eyes  till  transverse  passes  had  been  made  around  them. 
Her  lower  jaw  was  always  firmly  closed  in  her  sleep,  so  that  none  of 
-  us  could  open  it :  but  the  Baron  always  caused  it  presently  to  open 
on  moving  his  finger  along  it  or  holding  his  hand  in  contact  with  it : 
it  was  opened  more  slowly  by  manipulations  made  without  touch- 
'  ine  her     On  one  occasion  he  held  his  finger  near  the  meatus  of 
the  ear,  and  she  presently  heard,  and  from  that  time  heard  more 
or  less  and  talked,  especially  if  he  operated  again  upon  the 
ear  -  but  after  she  was  awakened  she  knew  nothing  that  had 
pass'ed  in  her  sleep-waking.     Still  she  was  mesmensed many 
times  before  she  answered  questions:  she  heard  a  no.se,  ana  I 
roused  her  sufficiently  to  make  her  talk  of  what  was  present > 
her  mind,  but  her  words  had  no  relat.on  to  the  question.  At 
length  she  began  to  speak  to  every  question  ;  and,  on  one  occasion 
on  being  teased  again  and  again  to  give  an  answer  when  she 
repeatedly  declared  she  could  not,  she  fell  into  a  violent  «g 
ose  seized  the  inquirer,  shook  and  pushed  him  w.th  both  hand  , 
and  on  being  forced  into  a  chair,  after  resting  quiet  a  few* 
nutes,  she  rot  and  made  at  the  same  person  again  very  fie  c  £ 
and,   at  down  at  last  with  difficulty,  pale  with  rage,  and  el 
hll  quite  cold.    Baron  Dupotet  thought  .right, 
and  did  so  immediately,  when  she  smiled  wtl  1  er  m  tu  a  g 
humour,  and,  on  being  addressed,  proved  herself  to  be  in  1 
ignorance  of  all  that  had  just  passed.  dif 
°  The  power  of  mesmerism  was  shown  as  stnk.ngly  thou 
ferently  upon  one  of  my  two  epileptic  female  patients.  She 
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to  have  epilepsy ;  but  fell  into  fits  of  ecstacy,  which  I  described 
at  p.  629.,  perfectly  insensible,  though  with  her  eyes  open 
chattering,  mimicking,  relating  stories,  &c.    This  state  could  be 
put  an  end  to  by  mesmerising  her.    Generally  she  was  restored  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  even  after  this  state  had  continued 
many  hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or  a  week  ;  once  or  twice  it  resisted 
long  manipulations,  but  they  continued,  excepting  once,  till  put 
an  end  to  by  the  process,  and  that  once,  I  understood,  she'fell  back 
very  soon  into  the  state  again.  These  attacks,  I  have  already  said 
changed  to  ecstatic  delirium  ;  in  the  fits  of  which  she  was  in  pos' 
session  of  all  her  external  senses,  and  these  attacks  were  terminated 
by  mesmerism,  just  like  those  of  simple  ecstacy  or  sleep-waking 
They  ended  with  momentary  sleep.    While  sitting  before  the 
Ctegnetiser,  looking  attentively  at  him,  and  saying  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  and  witty  spiteful  things,  pale,  with  the  countenance  of 
a  maniac,  she  suddenly  seemed  lost,  her  eyes  rapidly  closed  for 
a  moment,  then  opened,  she  looked  astonished,  and  was  in  her 
perfect  senses,  smiling  amiably,  behaving  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  ,n  short,  in  full  possession  of  her  intellect  and  feelings 
This  phenomenon  was,  if  possible,  more  striking  than  the  sudden 
awakmg  of  those  who  were  in  a  state  of  coma.    It  occurred  again 
and  agam  and  again  for  weeks,  and  the  young  gentleman  under 
whose  care  the  patient  was  in  my  absence  from  the  hospital 
ucceeded  like  Baron  Dupotet  in  bringing  her  to  herse/and 
v  en  two  or  three  times  when  the  latter  had  not  hem  able  through 
the  state  of  exhaustion  in  which  he  was  from  having  magnetised 
very  often  and  long  in  the  course  of  the  day.  agn^.sed 
These  are  the  phenomena  which  I  have  witnessed.    To  ascribe 

^\Tt\andJanCy'  t0  S"PP— o.»-°n  and  decern 
»ould  be  absurd.    They  must  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  power - 

0  ajower  actmg,  I  have  no  doubt,  constantly  in  all  living  things' 

1  getable  and  annual,  but  shown  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  *he  pro- 

CeT  °  merriSm-    1  have  witnessed  its  P^er  at  least  three 
*,a  week  f0r  tWQ  months:         ghou]d  ^  f 

s,  atC(  t0  dec]      my  decided  conv.ct.on  Qf  ^  truth-ofmes_ 
■  »m.    I  am  willing  to  believe  that  a  sleep-waker  may  pro- 

iz:XjaT  iv,;mselfwith  accurac* as  the  b°^-n. 

vnut.  ,     ,  ?    ^ed,t:ted       termination  of  his  fit  if  his  friends 

Moth  on  ,nt°  rS  gard6n'  and  1,16  «iri  mC"ti0-d  ^ 
Monboddo  predated  the  cessation  of  her  disease  with 
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equal  accuracy.  I  cannot  forget  that  a  minute  portion  of  semen 
masculinum,  probably  far  less  than  a  drop,  will  transmit  a 
father's  structure,  mental  and  bodily  character,  in  the  minutest 
points,  even  idiosyncracies  of  affection  from  various  articles  of 
food  'and  medicine,  and  from  morbid  influences,  so  that  the 
offspring  may  never  take  a  particular  contagious  disease  or  not 
take  it  till  a  certain  time  of  life,  just  like  the  father. 

This  declaration  will  excite  a  smile  with  almost  everybody; 
for  since  the  report  of  the  French  commissioners  in  1784,  it  has 
been  customary  to  ascribe  all  mesmeric  phenomena  to  imagination 
or  deception.    But  I  set  no  more  value  upon  reports  of  French 
commissioners  than  the  reports  are  worth.    I  know  their  reports 
on  Gall's  labours  (see  supra,  p.  329.  sq.),  contradicted  by  them- 
selves in  their  subsequent  report  on  M.  Fleuren's  experiments; 
on  Le  Gallois'  experiments,  so  well  opposed  by  Dr.  W.  Phillip j 
their  injustice  to  Dr.  Tiedemann  ;  and  afterwards  to  Dr.V.mont 
I  have  never  yet  declared  an  opinion  upon  a  new  truth  that  1 
have  been  obliged  to  retract.    Phrenology  has  now  advanced 
to  its  firm  establishment;  Human  Glanders  is  universally  ad- 
mitted-  Auscultation  is   invariably  practised   except  by  the 
wretchedly  ignorant:  Quinine,  Prussic  acid,  Creosote,  are  now 
in  daily  use.    I  stood  abundant  ridicule  for  advocating  these,  and 
will  now  stand  more  ridicule  with  the  same  firmness  and  t  e 
same  silent  pity  '  or  contempt  which  I  have  always  felt  to.  m 
^nents,  till  I  see,  as  I  shall,  the  truth  of  mesmerism  £ 
admitted  and  the  world  forget  that  it  was  ever  doub  ed.  Jg 
norance  and  party  feeling  are  more  unblushing  when  manv_a* 
united  officially,  than  when  all  is  left  to  pnvate  and  n  di  dua 
discussion.    For  expressing  opinions  favorable  to 
two  French  academicians  were  expelled,  and  Mi.Chen.evix 
CT—  afte,  »  aeat„  -  a  J^j£ 
ciety  by  the  President  from  the  chair.    The  first  *renc 
mSonL  strangely  referred  all  the  effects  which ^JJ  ^ 
to  imagination,  imitation,  and  touching.    Now  the 
touching  must  have  been  different  from  that  of  magma 
as  they  employed  two  distinct  wor  s,  and  therefo  e  a   cou  ^ 
have  been  imagination  even  in  their  view.  Franklin 

,  «  Rideat  me  ista  dicontem,  qui  non  intelligit ;  et  cgo  ^  ^  ™ 
said  St.  Austin.    Isis  revel,  vol.  i.  p. 
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generally  absent  and  paid  so  little  attention  that  he  ought  not  to 
hav  signed  the  report,  and  seems  to  have  taken  the  absurdity  of 

he  thing  for  granted.    The  celebrated  Jussieu  refused  to  sin  it 
and  made  a  special  report  of  his  own.,    I  have  seen  so  much  of 

Hut  I  have  never  witnessed  more  than  ;l  ■  .'  , 

place  in  health  and  disease       Z  '     "  Certai"' takes 

loss  of  power  of  muscle,  and  the  most  profound  coma  •  and-? 
seen  these  evidently  and  instantly  removed  by  t he Zcess    I  hale 
seen  one  sense  restored  in  the  coma  by  [he  process   so  thl 
the  person  was  insensible  in  taste,  smell,  sight,  and  yet  heard  and 

enty,  and  m  general  quickly,  by  mesmerism.    But  I  have  net 

-  ■»«  "seen  Be™  SSXMSr:  ^  ^ 
neer  PBfie  „<•  tu  -^"^mei  speak  at  the  epigastrium  and 

'     * I6-8""',  P«ientS:  often  heard 

am,..     i       ?       3  Ian«"age         which  they  were  unac 

»ye      c  Jd     „SUhCh  t"n«s'I,™"s'  supernatural 

»"H  so  cct     e,,ura"y  said  ,i,at 

™*<A„V.,„  r  6  pat,e"ts  would  Probably  soon  be- 

V  «P Se    '     b  "°-   N°  marVe'  hM       PresM«ed  itself  in 
«  of  2  Zi;   ?    f  a"y  g°°d  been        a»'a«ed  in  the  dis- 
">y  pat,en.s  ;  but  the  perfect  coma  induced  i„  some  of 
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them  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  in  the  case  of  a  surgical 
operation,  which  I  am  positive  might  have  been  performed  without 
the  slightest  sensation  on  some  of  the  female  patients,  exactly 
as  took  place  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  where  a  cancerous  breast  was 
removed  in  mesmeric  coma  from  a  poor  woman  without  her 
knowledge.    I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  in  time  see  all  the 
established  phenomena  of  sleep-waking,  -  writing,  reading,  and 
doing  endless  things  even  better  than  in  the  waking  state.  But, 
before  I  see,  I  cannot  believe  more.    I  cannot  believe  that  even 
those  strange  phenomena  are  produced  by  it  which  some  de- 
clare to  occur  occasionally  in  plain  sleep-waking,  because  1  must 
see  such  sleep-waking  before  I  believe  it.    Yet  I  will  continue  a 
little  longer  with  docility  to  inquire  and  learn,  for  ot  Baron 
Dupotet's  perfect  good  faith  I  entertain  no  doubt,  however  cre- 
dulous he  may  be.  .  .  .t. 
The  observations  of  the  late  French  commission  agree  with 
mine;  but  they  go  farther.    Sometimes  there  was  no  eflect; 
Bometimea  but  slight  effects  ;  sometimes  decided  effects,  as  sleep, 
extreme  insensibility,  and  muscular  movements  on  the  direction 
of  the  fingers  of  the  mesmeriser,  though  sometimes  none,  and 
sometimes  with  scarcely  uniformity  enough  for  any  one  to  assert 
that  the  movements  resulted  from  it ;  sometimes  insensibility  o 
a  p  r  icular  sense  dissipated,  so  that  perfect  coma  was  exchange 
for  sleep-waking,  or  the  whole  coma  dissipated  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  mesmeriser  by  transverse  movements.  Mt,Mished 
They  saw  a  large  variety  of  the  more  wonderful,  but  established 
phenomena  of  sleep-waking,  such  as  appeared  m  many  of  tM 
cases,  related  by  me,  unconnected  with  mesmerism  :  but  wh 0 
the  shortness  of  time  only  has  prevented  me  fron i  w es,ng 
They,  however,  believed  that  they  witnessed  more  than  this,  in, 
declare  they  witnessed  the  production  of  f-p-waking  by - 
merism  practised  in  the  next  room  to  that  m  which  the :j» 
was  ;  that  they  witnessed  clairvoyance,  -  reading  and  per* 
cognition  of  objects  of  sight,  ftc. 

playing  games  of  cards,  &c.  in  coma,  with  the  eyes  con  p 
ffi  accurate  prophesying  of  the  day  of  occurence  of  4, 
tant  epileptic  attacks  and  of  other  events^ ^  ^d 
diminution  of  epilepsy;  rapid  cure  o J^!s  of  strange 
clarations  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases 
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by  mesmerised  persons  in  the  state  of  sleep-waking  who  had 
never  seen  them  before,  but  who  were  placed  in  relation  with 
the  patients  by  putting  their  hands  in  contact  with  them.  The 
details  are  most  interesting,  and,  in  at  least  all  particulars  to 
w  uch  my  own  experience  extends,  I  have  no  doubt  most  faithful. 
Ihe  report  „  8,gned  by  MM.  Bourdois  de  le  Motte,  Fouquier, 

S  TMlaye     ^  HUSS°n'  ^  J'  J'  Ler°UX>  ^arc, 

After  translating  this  report,  Mr.  Colquhoun  refers  to  some 
cases  of  mesmeric  sleep-waking  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
7^  k  lei°dyac^  *  «ew  power  of  sensation;  some 
related  by  M  Tardy  de  Montrave.]*  of  the  recognition  of  ob! 
jects  of  s,ght  by  the  epigastrium  even  at  some  distance;  one 
by  Dr.  Gmehnb  ;  0ne  of  a  Scotchman  named  Macgill,  a  servant 
atlrTVTbaSSad°r'  Wh°  reS°]ved  the  -an'sS  cure  should 
himself  c    one  of  an  epileptic  boy  at  Jena,  magnetised  by  Pro- 

™tomr  '  With  thr-6ffeCt  °f  P^-ng'various  nervous 
eS  s  l  C°ma:COnV. Ulsi0ns'  chorea>  tetanus,  and  at  length 

lind  oh  WhIch'  th°U^h  the        aPPe-ed  quite 

Wuid,  objects  of  s.ght  were  recognised  by  his  toes  finlers 

LmeZZ  03868  Wlth°Ut  6nd  ^  r6C0rded  iH  works  on 

*  Traitement  Magnitique  de  la  Bern.  N.  vol.  i. 

Material  fur  die  Anthrop.  vol.  ii. 
<  Biblwth.  duMagn.  Animal,  vol.  iii.  p.  126. 
,  *rc,livfur  d™  thierischen  Magnetismus,  vol.  iii.  No  2 

-th^LTllf  '  ^,qUhT  Pohn  of  view- 

".gh  o    f  th "      '  in  it,  and  for  the  total  disregard  of  the 

in  matr  wl  ,r  r   of  science' consider  thems^ 

"Matio ™72eF  ^el  T  *  "  Valuable  a,S°  *"  *» 

««*  niholXT ITS-  TT',      had  never  bcen  pubIished  and  ™ 

"sia™  and  an        r        ■      ^  ^  ^  g°°d  fr™      displaying  en- 

-  of  k  0 1,  :e  ;„  rate, love  of  the  marvei,ous' whethcr  *»  -  «4  £. 

**»  »/  Ccf  wh  ^  gment-  11  COntai"S  a"  Append''X'  en,itled'  ^  ™W 
ple.e  witVS,  ac9uainted  ^th  physics  will  perceive  to  be 

grossest  .gnorance  of  n,  making  statements  totally  at  variance 
z  z  2 
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Mv  readers  will  remember  the  extraordinary,  but  unquestion- 
able; case  of  Colonel  Townsend  (supra,  p.  485.  sqq.),  who  some 

with  facts  •  (Vol.  ii.  p.  120.  sq.(  150.)  So  credulous  is  he,  that  he  considers  the 
7       1   n'a  ami,ble  Ledenborg  to  have  been  naturally  in  a  state  of  magnet* 
SnaT^nt a!y  one  conversant  with  Swedenborg's  theological  writings 
'irrh  th  history  of  insanity,  must  know  to  have  been  a  monoman  ac  for 
h i  t  vea,"  Tie  mad  Joan  of  Arc  he  supposes  tohavebeen  in  an  habUua  ens. 


ZVZl  ^££***  without  a  shadow  of  authenticity  (vol.  i  p  , J 
f7  so      very  absurdity  advanced  by  mesmerisers,_that  mesmensed  people  peak 

t„7.nd  good  Ming  will  eg."  -I*  »'  '»  >«™        <°°  "»"'»P"bl" 


.  A,  „  specimen  of  hi,  knowledge  »nd  »nd,  I  ««'  »  »  »«» i"  vol.  ii.  p.  151 
„o  ta   »  g    d  reeson  .o  l.clieve"  «  *o  b,.in  i,  ....  s...  .  »P= 

h.odoch  •  dyspepsia  .horeforo  h.s  .Is  pnmory  seat  m  Ihe  hod,  »»  »  J 
produced  up"  L  ..ou»eh  eppe.r,  merely  seconder,  »*  j 

Greek  words,  mind,  and  Aoyac,  a  discourse^  an ^  fl 

doctrine  of  the  special  phenomena  of  the  *  f."££f  Dr" 

mental  dispositions  and  the  body,  part W^^S,  J^U**  P 

Thomas  Forster,  Francfort  sur     Mem  1836,^ p.  12  pr  com  erzationi  , 

the  name :  «  I  introduced  my  friend  (Dr.  Soho  Square,  „ 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  held  every  Sunday             '  ^  w 

to  many  other  men  of  science;  but  the  greates  be 

t0  give  him  a  suitable  name  for  Ins  system.  In  1816  1  P  ^  ^  ^ 
Vjnrmb&  of  Gall  and  Spurzheun,  London,  1816, 


science  has  never  lost." 
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time  before  his  death  possessed  the  power  of  gradually  reducing 
the  action  of  his  heart  till  it  became  imperceptible  and  for  half 


lectuaUy  and  morally,  for  me  to  condescend  to  notice.    Materialism  is  as  great  a 
horror  to  him  as  phrenology;  and  he  fancies  that  mesmerism  proves  the  existence 
of  a  soul  independent  of  body,  and  is  doing  wonders  by  weaning  people  «  from 
the  deadly  error  of  materialism  and  infidelity,  and  giving  birth  to°a  sound  and  re- 
ligious faith."  (VoUi.  p.  176.)    He  is  thus  ignorant  that  materialists  may  not  only 
beheve  in  God,  but  in  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture;  and  morehonour  Scripture 
by  looking  implicitly  in  full  faith  to  it  alone,  as  God's  authority,  for  their  belief 
in  a  future  state,  than  those  who  endeavour  to  make  its  declarations  more  pro- 
bable by  fancying  a  soul  immortal  in  its  own  nature  and  independent  of  matter 
when  the  Scripture  tells  us  we  shall  rise  as  matter,  —  with  bodies,  and  go  to 
heaven  with  bodies,  where  Christ,  God  himself,  sits  bodily,— as  matter,  flesh, 
blood,  and  bones,  in  the  words  of  the  Church  of  England.    (See  my  arguments 
at  pages  39.  sqq.,  360.  sqq.) 

He  supposes  that,  when  Negretti  had  dressed  a  salad  and  then  ate  first  cabbage 
and  then  tart  instead,  without  perceiving  the  trick,  and  did  not  know  that  he 
was  dnnking  water  when  he  had  called  for  wine,  his  «  soul  only  was  busy 
without  any  co-operation  of  the  body."  (Vol.  i.  p.  344.  sq.)    Negretti's  im- 
material soul  was  resident  in  his  brain,  however,  at  the  time,  because  Ne- 
grett,  was  eating  and  drinking  and  doing  a  great  many  things  with  his  body  set 
in  action  by  bis  brain,  which  was  evidently  hard  at  work.    He  conceives  that 
m  sleep  there  is  always  dreaming,-  that  the  soul  can  never  sleep,  but  is  always 
at  work ;  and  that,  when  we  are  conscious  of  dreaming,  it  is  only  that  the 
-  soul  is  struggling  to  manifest  its  independent  activity  without  the  co-operatioa 
of  the  bodily  organs.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  121.)    It  is  a  pity  that  the  soul  does  not  suc- 
ked; for,  when  acting  only  half  followed  by  the  brain,  it  works  much  worse 
nan  when  completely  so,  our  dreams  being  generally  absurdities.    (See  supri, 
?■  6-6  )    I  wonder  why  we  should  not  recollect  what  our  soul  does  in  sound 
Jreamless  sleep  without  the  co-operation  of  the  brain  :  surely  it  must  have 
^■mory.    I  wonder  why,  if  it  works  so  well  without  the  brain,  nature  entangles 
' a  brain  at  all.  a 

In  mesmeric  sleep-waking  he  contends  that  all  has  proceeded  without  the 
am.  The  sleep- waker  "remembers  nothing,  because  the  soul  acts  perfectly 
"lout  the  body,  and  every  thing  has  taken  place  out  of  the  brain,  since  we 

,  LT\  ,  flU1'd  g°eS  iD  searchof  °bJects-"  (Vol.ii.  p.  159.;  vol.* 
•  -j  In  the  subsequent  fit,  however,  all  is  remembered,  and  yet  the  fluid 
^  be  again  gone  out  in  search.  It  must,  therefore,  be  at  home  and  abroad 
™  samc  time.  So  powerful  does  he  believe  the  soul  unencumbered  by 
Ware  f  1  SlCL'p-"'akinS'  tl,at  he  actually  declares  not  only  that  he  is  not 
•*  e  o  a  sleep-waker  perishing  in  the  dangers  which  he  frequently  encounters, 
id  is  j^f  "..8°  "  "  left  undistl,rbcd  in  h!*  proceedings  he  acts  fearlessly. 
'  securi,0' "  t!"lt  1,6  'S  protected  f,om  injury  °y  other  means  and  guarantees 
my  than  those  by  which  his  conduct  is  regulated  in  his  ordinary  waking 

n3 
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an  hour  he  appeared  really  dead.  Bernier  informs  us  that  In- 
dian  Bramins  and  Fakirs  can  throw  themselves  into  somnarn- 


state"     I  have  frequently  read  in  the  newspaper  of  persons  opening  the 

threw  himself  out  of  to^ ^  Wonderful 

^^^-"^^^tJ^TLS  that  is  existing  and  doing 
seeing  with  the  surface,  It  »  not  aware  Supposing  that  persons 

ar0und.  (See  for  ^  s  ^[   L  shows  i  immaterial 

perceive,  independently  ot  toucn,  oy  material  surface  is  con- 

present,  and  future,  in  regaru  to  unconnected,  detached,  mama- 

L  by  contact  or  intermediate  communicatee  uncon 

terial  substance  must  be  a  strange  substanc^ .  which, ^  ^  *  detached  im- 
material bodies  and  their  ^-^^^^^otsens.  Any  person  of 
material  essence  at  ^  lJ^ZL  and  unfettered  by  the  intolerance 

^"^r-perceiJe  ^^f^  \ 

variously  interchanged  with  all  Unas  o  „„_,„_.._  heat,  pain,  throbb.ng, 

and  are  often  attended  by  common  bod. y .  mp  °-     hea    P  ^  ^ 

flushing  of  -  ! 

diseases, -mechanical  injury,  dera"fm  mesmerism  like  human  bangs ; 

sometimes  hereditary.    Brutes  are  influen c  d  by  ~  ^  at  .  di, 

and  even  vegetables,  and  inanimate  matter  I «  of 
tance,  so,  let  us  remember,  can  gravUaUon    ffi  Uy  ^  ,,1 

inanimate  matter.    The  soul     P   he  me  mensea  ^^^^  ^  gone 

the  brain!  the  fluid  (is  the  flu.d  the  so ul?  »n,  t  «u.d  itt0  learn  | 

out  in  search  of  objects!  Where  is  it?  ^^*J^n%n.?  *  f 
so  little?  to  see  only  what  is  passing  wi  h  respect  to  c  P  ^ 

Tnly  one  person  perhaps  dying  ,  .^^^J^i  <*  *"  ^ 
friends  for  a  moment  and  show  itself  m  those  re  inanipulat.onf  tf 

Arht  of  dying  distant  friends  ?  The  soul  flies  out  una  u 
sight  ot  ayine  knowing  its  *  ay  i  fori 

the  magnetiser,  and  then  me.  a    y  6  Colquhoun's  views  are  fit  only  I 

skull  like  a  little  material  dickybird.    Mr.  coiq  ^  supporU 

greatest  mesmerists,  —  those  wuo  u  prophecies  of  the  OW 

Lm.but  which  he  believes,-contend  that  all  the  p  P 
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bulism,  and  even  teach  the  art.f   Cardanus  professed  to  be  able 
to  place  himself  in  ecstatic  insensibility,  s    St.  Austin  tells  of  a 
priest,  named  Restitutus,  who  could  become  insensible  and  lie  like 
a  dead  man  whenever  he  pleased,  insensible  to  blows,  punctures, 
burning,  though  if  persons  spoke  loudly  he  heard  something' 
like  distant  sounds,  h    We  have  a  modern  account  of  a  similar 
nature:  — A  man  in  India,  "is  said  by  long  practice,  to  have 
acquired  the  art  of  holding  his  breath  by  shutting  his  mouth  and 
stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the  nostrils  with  his  tongue ;  he 
also  abstains  from  solid  food  for  some  days  previous  to  his  in- 
terment ;  so  that  he  may  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  contents 
of  his  stomach,  while  put  up  in  his  narrow  grave ;  and,  moreover, 
he  is  sewn  up  in  a  bag  of  cloth,  and  the  cell  is  lined  with  ma- 
sonry and  floored  with  cloth,  that  the  white  ants  and  other 
insects  may  not  easily  be  able  to  molest  him.    The  place  in 
which  he  was  buried  at  Jaisulmer  is  a  small  building  about  twelve 
feet  by  eight,  built  of  stone ;  and  in  the  floor  was  a  hole  about 
three  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  the  same  depth, 
or  perhaps  a  yard  deep,  in  which  he  was  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  sewed  up  in  his  shroud,  with  his  feet  turned  inwards 
towards  the  stomach,  and  his  hands  also  pointed  inwards  towards 
the  chest.    Two  heavy  slabs  of  stone,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  so  that  he  could 


Testament,  and  all  the  miracles  relating  to  the  animal  frame,  were  only  so  much 
mesmerism,  and  that  Christ  was  but  an  extraordinary  mesmeriser.  A  celebrated 
lmng  mesmerist  asserted  this  in  a  public  lecture  at  Montpellier,  and  the  people 
soon  afterwards  took  up  stones  to  stone  him  and  endeavoured  to  drive  him  out 
of  their  city.  Mr.  Colquboun  himself  quotes  at  great  length  a  fierce  tirade 
against  the  Bible,  calculated,  I  should  think,  to  produce  great  irreverence  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  would  have  rendered  real  service  to  mesmerism,  if,  instead 
of  comp.hng  so  much  rubbish,  and  displaying  such  ignorance  and  credulity, 
with  a  dogmatism  and  coarseness  (vol.  i.  p.  136.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  sqq.)  which 
law  prevented  me  from  being  at  all  delicate  with  respect  to  him,  he  had  col- 
«ted  unquestionable  facts  only  and  gone  to  work  experimentally,  like  a  phi- 
'osopher,  and  communicated  his  results  to  the  public. 
Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  riligieuses,  t.  vi.  p.  188. 

"  Quoties  volo,  extra  sensum  quasi  in  ecstasin  transeo."  Dererum  varietate 
'•  Viii.  c.  43.  ' 


-De  civitate  Dei  i  all  quoted  in  Isis  revetata,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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not  escape,  were  then  placed  over  him,  and  I  believe  a  little 
earth  was  plastered  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  of 
the  -rave  smooth  and  compact.    The  door  of  the  house  was 
also  built  up,  and  people  placed  outside,  so  that  no  tricks  might 
be  Played  nor  deception  practised.    At  the  expiration  of  a  full 
month,  that  is  to  say  this  morning,  the  walling  of  the  door  was 
broken,  and  the  buried  man  dug  out  of  the  grave ;  Trevelyan  s 
moonshee  only  running  there  in  time  to  see  the  r.pping  open  of 
the  bag  in  which  the  man  had  been  enclosed.    He  was  taken 
out  in  a  perfectly  senseless  state,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands 
cramped  and  powerless,  his  stomach  shrunk  very  much,  and  Ins 
teeth  jammed  so  fast  together,  that  they  were  forced  to  open 
his  mouth  with  an  iron  instrument  to  pour  a  little  water  down 
his  throat.    He  gradually  recovered  his  senses  and  the  use  of 
his  limbs  ;  and  when  we  went  to  see  him  was  sitting  up,  supported 
by  two  men,  and  conversed  with  us  in  a  low,  gentle  tone  of 
voice,  saying  that  <  we  might  bury  him  again  for  a  twelvemonth 
if  we  pleased  -   The  narrator  is  Lieut.  A.  H.Bodeau.an  officer  of 
engineers,  employed  on  the  extensive  trigonometrical  survey  o 
India.    The  Indian  is  now  alive,  and  he  voluntarily  agreed  w>4 
Esur-Lal,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Muharawul  of  Jaisulmer  to 
be  buried  for  a  month.    There  may  be  after  all  some  .trick  ; 
but  Cornet  Macnaghten  once  suspended  him  for  thirteen  day 
in  a  close  wooden  box.    Previously  to  his  interments  he  takes 
milk  only,  and  of  that  no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  support  hfe: 
and  during  it  his  hair  ceases  to  grow.' 


n  experiments  upon  himself  to  ^£^f^\flr. 
to  decrease  from  noon  to  sunset: ^tha  ^1    ow ?  ^ 
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diurnal  revolution  in  my  intellect  and  feelings :  in  the  morning 
my  intellect  is  stronger,  as  is  that  of  all  persons  necessarily  after 
repose ;  but  in  the  evening  all  my  social  feelings  are  strikingly 
more  acute.  I  often  am  deeply  distressed  in  the  evening,  when 
reflect.ng  on  the  loss  or  absence  of  those  dear  to  me,  and  at  the 
misfortunes  of  others  not  connected  with  me,  till  the  very  mo 
ment  I  go  to  bed  and  fall  asleep  ;  and  in  the  morning  can  reflect 
upon  the  very  same  things  with  coolness,  and  perhaps  am 
indisposed  to  reflect  upon  them  at  all. 

Again,  brutes  have  their  seasons,  —  periods  in  which  certain 
propensities  become  ungovernable,  —  for  travelling,  for  singing 
building,  for  the  joys  of  love. 

Morbid  phenomena  frequently  have  periodical  recurrences  — 
fever,  pain,  epilepsy,  &c.,—  and  the  intermission  may  be  hours 
days,  weeks,  months,  years. 


All  brutes  probably,  except  those  whose  life  is  of  very  short  duration,  sleep 
They  sleep,  however,  at  different  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ■  so  2 
accordmg  to  the.r  waking  period  they  have  been  divided  into  diurnal'  crept 
cnlar  and  nocturnal.    Though  darkness  is  not  the  cause  of  sleep    ts  E 
upon  dmmal  birds  is  strikingly  shown,  if  darkness  supervenes  in  the  day  I 
have  been  amused  to  see  my  birds  go  to  sleep  in  the  morning  du  L/aTolar 
eCpse,  and  awake  again  when  it  was  over.    Those  which  prey  by    g"  Tike 
«he  cat,  see  better  in  darkness  from  ,he  structure  of  their  eyes"  and  pa  s  1 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  sleep;  while  those  which  do  not  are  awZ  h 
^e,  portion  f  the  twenty.four  hours>    ^  Jj   '   aw  k e  th 

than ;  h     S        TdVity'       t0  S,e6p  at  ^  Ca™°™  brutes  sleep  mo 

ul  :b,Tut:s  nT'  ^  "e  inf°rmed'  SkeP  l0"^  in  Than! 

,,11™  '  f        y  W  3  C6rtain  Character  °f  S^P5  all  hares  cats 

{lTe  "  3  '7  b6tter  n^ht  Watch  than  a  dog),  ftc.  being  light  sle  pe 
S  badgers,  turtles,  &c.  heavy  sleepers.    Some,  as  the  hL,  always  se  p 

intern      '  T"  t0  Sta"d  f°r  Ulirty  ^    Th0Se  which  eat  at  long 

^zt:zTe  rep  es' have  been  °bserved  to  s,eep  f°-  **  ** 

en^tJToTtT  Sa!d  t0,S!eeP;  fr°m  Peri°diC  ChangeS  in  the  P°sit!on  °f  an 
leaf  5talka  ,°  ,  ST  GafletS  °f  Which  a  co^ound  leaf  is  formed.  The 
»  elevated  oTVlP  rrCl°WnWardS'  S°  ">at  the  flattened  surface  of  the  leaf 
othJL  b  "   f!PreSSed:        "PPer  SUrfaC°  °f  SOme  leaflets  a«d  the  under  of 

I  "manly  mduced.    For,  in  a  darkened  room,  the  leaflets  of  sensitive 
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plants  periodically  fold  and  open  :  if  excluded  from  l.ght  by  day,  and  expo  ed 
to  strong  lamp-light  by  night,  the  periods  of  sleep  become  irregular  at  first,  but 
leneraUy,  at  length,  the  leaves  close  by  day  and  open  at  night.  The  alterna  e 
opening  and  closing  of  flowers  is  analogous,  but  take  place  at  different  penods 
in  different  species,  and  not  at  the  same  period  with  the  same  changes  ,n  the 
leaves  An  acacia  has  closed  its  leaves  and  expanded  its  flowers  at  sunset,  and 
expanded  its  leaves  and  closed  its  flowers  at  sunrise.  (Prof.  Henslow  s  Pnn, 
ciples  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  in  Lardner's  Cyclopia,?.  171.sq. 

The  functions  of  plants  are  very  periodical:  leafing  and  flowering  occur  at 
certain  periods.  The  regular  return  of  the  seasons  influences  then;  penod.aty, 
but  there  is  a  natural  independent  tendency  to  it  which,  though  assisted  by  he 
^cissitudes  of  the  season,  causes  the  changes  of  individuals  to  be  cons.derab.y 
accelerated  or  retarded.    (Prof.  Henslow,  1.  c.  p.  149.  sq.) 

The  phenomena  of  hybernating  animals,  which  grow  dull  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  at  length  fall  asleep,  continuing  so  till  the  return  of  mild  weather, 
^generally  endeavouring  to  be  as  little  exposed  to  noise,  motion,  and  all  causes 
ofexc  Lent,  and  to  lose  as  little  heat  during  the  approaching  cold  as  possible 
by  co  fng  themselves  up  and  getting  into  holes  and  warm  situations .  covering 
themselves  with  leaves,  &c.  (and  all  the  classes  of  animals,  except  birds,  contain 
"ed  ha  l  ave  the  faculty  of  living  in  this  state),  are  precisely  analogous 
Cu ;  different  in  degree,  to  those  of  common  sleep.  The  sens*d,ty  an 
il  the  functions  are  lessened,  the  temperature  becomes  nearly  as  low  that  of  .he 

Marc    and  put  it  in  spirits,  yet  movements  were  evident  in  it  at  the  end  oj  half 

;;;r«cSty  wallch  diminished:  the  heart  beat  for  three  hours  a  ter  £ 
gallon.    ul  made  the  same  examination  in  June 

been  out  of  hybernation  two  months;  the  muscles  showed  1.  tie  excna  , 
under  galvanism  at  the  end  of  ft.  hours  and  the  heart  ceased  to  b  at  m  II  > 
minutes  after  decapitation.    (Annales  de  Museu^  U  x  p  45 S  sqq 0 
what  we  should  have  expected.    The  augmented  tenacity  of  l  fe  -lnc 
food,  air,  and  heat  to  be  dispensed  with  in  whole  or  in  part, ^       *  ^ 
the  muscles  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  frame ;  j  ust  as  the  nece     y  ^ 
food,  and  heat  is  in  all  other  cases  proportionate  to    he  want  ^ 
excitability  in  muscles  and  of  all  vital  r*^1*^^  of  the  hedge- 
nished  but  that  "the  slightest  touch  applied  to  one  of  the  *P™  t 
bog  immediately  roused  itto  draw  adeep       ^'^^Hrf,  f« 
shake"  induces  a  few  respirations  in  the  bat.     (Dr.  Marsl 

Trans.  1832.*) 


.  This  gentleman  endeavours  to  show  that  an  in  verse  ratio  P^*^ 
respiration  and  irritability,  in  which  word  he  includes  both 
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This  torpidity  is  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  external  excitants,  usually  by  cold 
and  want  of  food,  and,  in  the  language  of  Brown,  is  a  state  of  direct  debility 
while  our  ordinary  sleep  is  one  of  indirect  debility, —  exhaustion.  No  struc- 
tural peculiarity  is  discoverable,  which  enables  certain  animals  to  exist  in  the 
torpid  state. 

Such  animals  at  all  times  produce  less  heat,  and  vary  more  with  the  surround- 
ing medium,  than  others,  so  that  Dr.  Edwards  in  an  hour  cooled  a  dormouse  36° 
by  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mixture,  which  caused  a  reduction  of  not  more 
than  5°  or  6°  in  adult  birds  and  guinea-pigs  exposed  to  it  for  even  .«  longer  time. 
(1.  c.  p.  154.  sq.)    Some  which  do  not  hybernate  resemble  them  in  this  inferior 
power;  mice,  for  example,  which,  therefore,  at  all  ages  and  seasons  make 
themselves  nests,  (p.  259.)    On  the  other  hand,  hybernating  animals  are  not  all 
equally  deficient  in  the  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  surrounding  low  tem- 
peratures ;  dormice  are  the  most  so,  marmots  the  least ;  so  that  animals  which 
preserve  their  own  temperature  in  low  media,  and  those  which  readily  follow  the 
surrounding  temperature,  are  not  widely  separated,  but  insensibly  run  into  each 
other,  (1.  c.  p.  257.  sq.)  to  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  power  of  the  newly-born 
among  many  of  the  former,  and  among  all  if  born  before  full  time,  and  of  the 
various  degrees  of  this  power  in  different  adults,  and  in  all  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.    (See  section  on  animal  heat.)    Cold  produces  sleep  in  all,  and  if  the 
sleep  is  indulged,  death  is  the  result  in  those  which  cannot  hybernate.  Those 
Which  can,  become  more  and  more  torpid,  by  the  mere  continuance  of  the  same 
degree  of  cold.    A  very  intense  degree  of  cold  has  been  found  actually  to  arouse 
animals  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  but  the  excitement  of  the  functions  could  not  con 
t.nue  long,  and  death  ensued,  (p.  S88.)    It  appeared  necessary  that  respiration 
should  be  suspended  in  an  experiment  of  M.  De  Saissy,  who,  by  mere  cold, 
could  not  produce  torpor  in  a  marmot  till  he  closed  the  lid  of  the  vessel  in  which' 
it  was  placed,  (p.  154.)    Hence,  exposure  to  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  &c,  in 
this  state,  was  found  by  Spallanzini  to  have  no  ill  effect  upon  a  torpid  marmot 
{Rapports  de  f  Air,  t.  ii.  p.  207.)    Yet  respiration  has  often  seemed  not  to  cease 
entirely.    (See  Dr.  Reeve,  Essay  on  the  Torpidity  of  Animals.)    The  blood  has 
been  found  in  a  certain  degree  coagulated  in  torpid  bats.    (Hunter,  On  the 
'oou,  p.  25.)     Cold,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  will  produce  the  torpid  state,  but 
want  of  food  must  greatly  assist  in  lessening  the  power  of  maintaining  temper- 
J  we.    On  the  other  hand,  a  continual  good  supply  of  food  and  warm  temper- 
increases  their  power  of  evolving  heat,  and  enables  them  to  resist  the  power 
cold,  so  that,  by  domestication,  some  cease  to  hvbernate  in  the  winter.  (Dr 
^wards,  1.  c.  p.  472.)  Dr.  Edwards  found  that  the  temperature  of  hybernatin* 
animals  sinks  considerably  during  sleep,  even  in  summer,  (p.  47S.) 
fish  f     ^  °ther  Cold-bloodec3  animals,  will  survive  an  intense  torpidity.    «  The 
roze,»says  Captain  Franklin,  "  as  fast  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  nets, 

ceptibility.  I  conceive  that  the  whole  is  but  one  fact: -that  animals  which 
™  m  their  powers  well  under  privations,  must  be  those  which  require  less 

les?r(!anVeSS  abU"dant  SUPpHeS  °f  f°°d'  air,  &c.  ;  and  that  respiration  is 
•>  mem  irom  the  less  necessity  of  stimuli  to  support  the  system. 
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and  in  a  short  time  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  ami  by  a  blow  or  two  of  the 
hatchet  were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intestines  rnaght  be  removed  ,n  on, 
EJL  If  in  this  completely  frozen  state,  they  were  thawed  before  the  hre,  they 
recovered  their  animation."  »  We  have  seen  a  carp  recover  so  far  as  to  leap 
about  with  much  vigour,  after  it  had  been  frozen  for  six  and  thirty  hour, 
TjZncjio  tke  Polar  Sea,  p.  248.)  Izaak  Walton  {The  On***  Angler,  p.  2  7) 
quotes  Gesner  for  the  fact  of  some  large  breams  being  put  into  a  pond  wh,ch 
L  frozen  the  next  winter  into  one  mass  of  ice  so  that  not  one  could  be  found, 
and  all  swimming  about  again  when  the  pond  thawed  in  the  *™£-.ttaj 
M  almost  as  incredible,"  says  the  sentimental  sinner,  as  Lord  Byron  calls  htm,  "as 
the  resurrection  to  an  atheist.  •  ■ 

Insects  easily  bear  torpidity  from  cold.    In  Newfoundland,    or  example, 
Cap    riuchan  saw  a  frozen  lake,  which  in  the  evening  was  all  still  and  frozen 
over  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  dissolved  the  surface  in  the  -rn.ng,  was  in  a 
tate  of  animation,  owing,  as  appeared  by  Cose  inspects,  to  myriad of  e 

temperature  chance  to  be  as  low  as  it  usua  J  _  ^  most 

Some  animals  become  torpid  on    «„g depn  ed 
simple  infusoria,  rotifera,  vibr.ones  for  instance     A  B 
fa»U  torpid  if  put  in  a  dry  pfcce,  and  ^^^Z^  aLa 
application  of  a  little  water.    ^f^^OpuKoU  di  Fisica  animal*  e  » 
"ffi  ° 'SSZESZ  SOS  of  rmlsimple  vegetables,  as  moss.. 
fitLSTSJ  animal,  after  ^^^.^ 

b8|a,  have  been  restored  to  life  by  ^^^XZZ  of  ^  earth  have 
and  bulbs  which  have  remained  for  centuries  in  the  bow  s  of  t 
"rung  into  life  on  being  thrown  into  a  more  congenial  so  1  .  and  bu  , 
from  the  hand  of  a  mummy  found  in  one  of  ^^J^J^ 
immured  between  two  and  three  thousand ^year sjioju^  ^  ^ 

when  sown  in  one  of  our  botanic  gardens.   (Dr.  Uetcher,  i. 

UU  Ire  lately,  a  writer  of  rank,  Baron  Herberstem  who  was  tw.c  ^ 
sador  in  Russia  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  0by,  on 

onllussian  B*n»**.  in  ihe  T  oLTS^e  "like  tortoises, 

the  borders  of  Tartary,  a  people  call ed  Womon  ^  ^  ^  ^  f 
under  ground,"  «  quite  frozen, ^  from  th  ^  ^  ^  imported 

April,  when  «  they  come  to  life  again.     **«  r 


into  this  country. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  DIFFERENCES  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  functions  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  are  for  the 
ex.stence  and  well-being  of  the  individual.  But,  as  he  is  destined 
to  ex.st  for  a  short  time  only,  organs  with  other  functions  are 
established,  the  object  of  which  is  the  production  of  other  beings, 
ike  himself,  to  succeed  him.    These  generative  organs  are  not  all 
supplied  to  the  same  system,  but  are  divided  between  two;  and  the 
wo  systems,  possessing  together  the  complement  of  such  organs 
ire  brought  into  temporary  contact  and  co-operation.  The  system 
nth  one  set  of  organs  is  termed  male,  and  the  other  female, 
rhe  former  excites  the  new  being' into  development:  the  latter 
.reduces  the  germ,  retains  it  within  her,  and  nourishes  it  till  it  is 
aunched  into  the  world;  and  even  then  she  nourishes  it  with  a  pecu- 
ar  secretion,  furnished  by  a  pair  of  distinct  organs  termed  breasts. 

0  accomphsh  these  purposes,  two  portions  in  each  half  of  the 
ram  are  developed,  endowed  with  two  feelings,  of  which  one  pro- 
el,  he  sexes  to  the  union  and  excitement  of  their  respective  gene- 

e  organs,  the  other  is  an  ardent  love  of  the  offspring,  and  it, 
ugh  necessary  chlefly  in  the  mother  and  therefore  stronger  in 
r,  exists  also  in  the  father,  since  the  love  of  the  mother  would  be 

un!  ZuU  Tr  7  b6ing  C°nStant]y  °CCUPied  Wkh  nursi"g  the 
Uo'uld  1  7  F0CUre  SUbsistence'  clothi»g.  and  lodging, 

0"ep*Cttfa'  a»d  ^vance  them  aftenfarS 
the  wo  Id     Everything  „  the  conformation  and  structure  of 

ale  is  W  ,7  86X68  COrresPonds  ™*  these  purposes.  The 

rL  tte!    ft-  C°rp0real        intellectu*l  Power   the  female 
gentleness,  affection,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

"  For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form'd  ; 
For  softness  slie,  and  sweet  attractive  grace."" 

^riThlflVry  thing*nSWer  man^  more        ^s  fundamental 

1  ses.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of  plants  are  fundamentally  for  the 

a  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  297. 
8  A 
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production  of  new  beings.    But  the  flowers  serve  to  animals  as 
obiects  of  beauty  to  the  sight,  of  pleasure  to  the  smell  and  to  the 
taste,  and  as  nourishment ;  the  fruit  serves  as  materials  of  nour.sh- 
ment  to  an  infinity  of  animals  ;  and  infinitely  more  of  both  flowers 
and  fruit  is  produced,  and  serves  these  secondary  purposes,  than 
ever  comes  to  answer  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  production  of 
a  new  individual.    The  whole  arrangement  of  agencies  through- 
out the  world  appears  to  be  analogous  to  this.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  sexual  qualities  of  the  two  sexes  are  made  to  answer  far 
more  than  the  mere  production,  development,  and  support  of  new 
individuals:  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  is  secured  to  each  in  the 
contemplation  and  society  of  the  other,  and  the  act  of  generatior ,  is 
the  summit,  of  their  enjoyment  of  sensation    The  love  of  the  off- 
print is  another  source  of  endless  delight.  The  highest  degr  of 
friendship  or  permanent  attachment  is  the  ordinary  joint  result  of 
sexual  propensity  and  the  continual  association  of  two  being 
of  opposite  sexes  ;  and  thus  still  more  pleasure  is  secured.  To 
support  and  protect  the  female  and  the  offspring  becomes  a  great 
source  of  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  exertions  of  the  male 
and  he  principal  excitement  to  activity  in  the  female  is  to  a  m, 
le        her  children  and  prepare  comforts  for  her  hus  and  on 
h    return  from  his  labours  and  the  annoyances  of  the  world 

The  man's  immediate  share  in  generation  is  short  and  occasional 
the  woman's  long  and  almost  constant.    She  begins  the  p 

on  of  germs  before  impregnation;  she  remains  pregnant 
W  neriod  ■  she  goes  through  the  process  of  parturition  and 
for  .length  of  ?ime  ;  so  that  a  far  longer  port.n  o 
her  destiny  than  that  of  man  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  spec 
Love  las  been  said  by  Madame  de  M  to  form 
it  is  but  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  man.    We  o^e  ^ 
should  delight  in  seeing  the  intellect  and  taste  of  women  ^ 
vated  to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities;  but  .t  n cJ 
woman  is  not  intended  for  the  rough  business  o   tl  e  » 
that  her  perfection  is  best  displayed  m  qu  et  m tel ctu  ^ 
elegant  occupations,  and  in  care  and  act  vity  d.rectec 
happiness  of  those  individuals  to  whom  she  is  attached- 
«  For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good,  ^ 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 


>>  Parad.  Lost,  b.  ix.  232. 
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Women  iJl  appreciate  the  true  loveliness  of  their  sex  who  wish  to 
resemble  man  in  their  mind  and  occupations. 

"  All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  :  Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  Folly  shows.  "c 

The  whole  mental  and  corporeal  structure  of  the  two  sexes  is 
affected  by  and  is  in  conformity  with  the  respective  procreative  and 
parental  duties  of  each*  The  organs  of  generation  and  all"  the 
parts  connected  with  them  are  far  larger  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male,  thus  harmonising  with  the  greater  share  that  woman  is 
destined  to  take  in  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

"In  general,  each  sex  has  its  peculiar  form;  more  or  less 
striking  after  birth,  but  not  very  obvious  in  the  young  foetus  •  for 
the  genitals  of  the  male  and  female,  at  this  period,  are  not  at  first 
sight  different,  on  account  of  the  clitoris  being  remarkably  laro-ee 
and  the  scrotum  scarcely  formed.f 

"  During  infancy,  the  general  figure  is  but  little  different,  but  it 
becomes  more  so  as  age  advances,  when  the  round  and  plump 
breasts,  the  general  conformation,  the  delicacy,  softness,  and  the 

c  Parad.  Lost,  b.  viii.  551. 

<  "Melch.  Sebiz,  De  differentia  corporis  virilis  et  muliebris.   Argent.  1629.  4to 
*.  1  merry,  E.  prater  genitalia  sexus  inter  se  discrepant.     Paris.  1750  4to 
V^^M-L,  ^»<#cfop<&.  (Yverdon  edit.)  y.o].  xyiii.  art.  Fssmme,  and  vol.  xlii. 

^  Fidel  Ackermann,  Be  discrimine  sexuum  prater  genitalia.    Mogunt.  1788. 

•ol^e^q.  Writ0r'S  mSt0ria  ^  «W  androgynL    Jen.  1805. 

PA  ^ssel  Syste^physiaue  et  moral  de  la  Femnte.  2d  edit.  Paris.  1803.  8vo. 
Jotting  1788  to     MrZa<"  SiStmS  m°menta  qUeBdam  drCa  S6XUS 

vJolsL°8v0  M°reaU  ^  k  Sart'le'  nCUUreUe  dB  la  Femme-    Par!s-  1802. 

Autenreith,  Archiv.fiir  die  Physiol,  t.  vii.  p.  3.  sq.» 

James  V^'f^n^^r^^^6^     Viteb.  1751.  4to. 
*  arsons,  lint.  Irans.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  143. 

f  ,?T^?n''  De  X(Uim*et  causis  morborum.  xlviii.  10." 

-ut  ZL^T  C°fTm-d     ^  ab°rti0nS  °f  diffbrent  SCXes  a"d  «* 

,d  <°«SyZe\hrz  ' ,n  ;?ch' although  tl,cy  were  most  beautif"»'y 

1  ««erv  other  rt    T  ^  n0t  at  firSt  discoverable 

■  'oinV&     ZT'  ~mfthe,  "T*  figUre'  l*Woc.y,  the  dimensions  of 
'  wc  »  Uley  were  perfectly  similar." 
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proportionally  low  stature  of  the  female,"  who  is  one  sixth 
shorter,  <<  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sinewy  and  robust 

body  of  the  male." e  ■ 

Her  face  and  brain  are  absolutely  smaller  than  those  of  man  the 
face  likewise  proportionally  so;  yet  such  is  the  relative  size  of  the 
cranium,  that,  while  in  the  male  the  head,  including  the ,  tee th  i 
as  1  to  8  or  10,  in  the  female  it  is  as  1  to  6,  of  the  we.ght  of  the 

rest  of  the  skeleton. 

Her  form  is  more  delicate  :  her  surface  has  no  muscular  pro- 
tuberances, but  is  beautifully  rounded;  her  legs  therefore .  have 
no  calves,  but,  like  the  arms  and  fingers,  gently  taper  ;  her  feet 
and  hand   are  small ;  her  neck  longer,  and  without  projection 
From  her  smaller  stature  and  the  greater  length  of  her  abdominal 
and  lumbar  regions,  it  follows  that  the  middle  point,  wh.  h 
lies  at  the  pubes  in  the  male,  is  situated  higher  in  the  female 
Her  abdomen  is  more  prominent  and  rounded:  the  me  *.£ 
from  the  centre  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes  is  parallel  with  the 
"is  of  the  body  in  woman,  but  converges  towards  the  axis  m  man. 
"Her  hips  are'broader,  not,  however,  if  well  formed  reader 
than  the  shoulders  ;  her  buttocks  larger  «  ;  and  these  and  the ;  bps 
f  te  '     The  abdomen  and  pelvis  receive  a  larger  quae Uty _  of 
blood  then  in  the  male,  the  descending  aorta  and  ihacs  being 
farger  and  of  less  thickness,  the  former  augmenting  more  a, 
descends,  and  the  latter  dividing  into  more  branches.  The  nerv  s 
of  the  pelvic  plexus  are  nearly  as  large  again  in  woman  as  in 
nL    and  Uie  branches  of  both  mesenteric  plexuses  to  the  gen, 
Zu'Zt**  morevoluminous.  Her  thighs  are  more  voluminous 

libror.  d.  c.  h.  anatome.    Basil.  1542.  fol.  aiclresse,  in  Bidloo, 

Also  the  three  delineated  by  that  excellent  artist,  Jer.  La.dresse, 

"  A^Srdefs  figures  in  the  Cours  cornplet  tJ****-*  *~  A"  ^ 

G.t«c„  -  expiigui  Jt  M.  J*faU  at  the  bo«», 

h  Among  the  Boshmans  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope      P   P  ^ 
of  the  human  scale,  the  fat  actually  forms  a  large    u Qne 

women  are  generally  resting,  and  wmc   ti.mbles  h  tajjy  - ^  ^  f 

Sonr°"keys' ,1,ernp 

and  Mandrells,  have  masses  of  fat  in  their  bare  buttock, 
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and  distant  from  each  other,  and  "  in  their  descent  gradually  ap- 
proach each  other  towards  the  knees,"  whence  she  finds  a  diffi- 
culty, and  waddles  if  she  attempts  rapid  walking  or  running; 
the  only  movements  she  executes  without  grace,  as  Rousseau 
remarks.  .  The  difficulty  of  quick  progression  agrees  with  her 
destiny  of  being  pursued  and   overtaken  by  the   other  sex. 
The  greater  capacity  of  the  female  pelvis,  for  containing  the 
chief  organs  of  generation  and  affording  a  passage  to  the  child, 
arises  from  the  greater  expansion  of  the  ossa  ilei,  the  larger 
angle  of  the  junction  of  the  ossa  pubis,  and  the  greater  con- 
cavity and  breadth  of  the  os  sacrum :  the  os  coccygis  likewise 
is  more  slender  and  moveable.    Her  shoulders  stand  less  forward 
and  distant  from  the  trunk.   Her  clavicles  are  less  bent ;  the  thorax 
more  projecting,  whence  deeper,  although  narrower  and  shorter  ; 
the  sternum  shorter  and  broader;  the  cartilago  ensiformis  shorter  '; 
the  two  superior  ribs  flatter,  and  her  chest  «  is  more  moveable' 
above."    Camper  remarks  that,  if  the  male  and  female  forms  are 
traced  within  two  ellipses  of  equal  dimensions,  the  male  shoulders 
will  stand  without  and  the  pelvis  within,  while  the  female  shoulders 
will  remam  within  and  the  pelvis  without.*    Her  lungs  are  conse- 
quently smaller.    The  absence  of  the  projection  in  front  of  the 
neck,  so  remarkable  in  the  male,  arises  from  her  larynx  being 
more  contracted  and  scarcely  prominent:  whence,  too,  her  voice 
is  less  grave.    The  os  hyoides  also  is  much  smaller. 

The  heart  is  smaller,  and  the  coats  of  the  arteries  proportion- 
ately thinner  than  those  of  the  veins,  in  the  female.  Her  blood  is 
said  by  Lecanu  to  contain  more  water  and  albumen,  and  less 
nbrine  and  red  particles,  than  the  blood  of  man.  Her  whole 
system  is  softer  and  more  watery,  and  she  is  less  prone  to  dis- 
eases of  mduration.  Even  male  dioecious  plants  are  drier  than 
the  female. 

"  The  hair  of  her  head  is  commonly  longer:  but  other  parts, 
are  covered  with  hair  in  men,  are  either  quite  smooth  in 
women,  as  the  chest  and  face*  ;  or  less  hairy,  as  the  perineum  ;  or 
1  Memoire  sur  le  beau  Physique. 

whicl1'  vT°'  J'1"  be  a  CUSt°m  m°St  insultinS  t0  nature  to  sl.ave  MF  the  beard 
and  hair i„     "?  trim*  ™  ^  Md  be3StS  instincti^ly  keep  their  plumage 

*>«Z2Tl   '  C07,etcs  the  1,erfcction  of  raan,s  face and  the « 

*  »  e  a»ra  t  ST'  '  atCVer  ladiCS  Pretend  l°  U,e  C°ntrary'  re»'lers  him 
«"»ir  seLL  *        ^  When  CUSt0m  hils  had  *»«  to  lessen 

eem.ng  repugnance;  for  their  preference  to  men  with  good  whiskers  is 
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smaller  in  circumference,  as  the  pudenda ;  or  covered  with  merely 
a  very  delicate  and  soft  down,  as  the  arms  and  legs." '  In  men 
the  hair  frequently  ascends  in  the  centre  from  the  pubes  to  the 
navel ;  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  women. 

«  The  female  skin  is  more  delicate,  and  of  a  clearer  white," 
and  the  more  so  «  from  the  larger  quantity  of  fat  beneath  it." 

«  Her  cellular  membrane  is  more  lax  and  yielding,  so  as  to 
dilate  more  easily  during  pregnancy." 

«  The  muscular  system  is  weaker,  and  the  muscles  (with  the 
exception  of  the  glutei,  psoas,  quadrati  lumborum,  and  a  few 
others)  proportionally  smaller." 

«  The  bones  are,  ceteris  paribus,  smoother  and  rounder,  the 
cylindrical  more  slender,  and  the  flat  thinner ;  to  pass  over  mch- 
vidual  differences,  v.  c.  the  very  slight  prominence  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  the  more  elliptic  edges  of  the  alveoli,  &c.  * 

The  whole  female  system  is  more  excitable,  though  less  endur- 
ing <<  The  pulse  is,  ceteris  paribus,  more  frequent, '  and  more 
easily  quickened ;  the  brain  more  liable  to  sudden  emotion,  winch 
however,  is  shorter  :  «  the  growth  of  the  body  more  rapid;  and 


certain.   Shaving  was  forbidden  by  Moses,  and  therefore,  according  to  Jews  ami 
C b r  tWns  by  God  :  it  was  a  severe  punishment  among  the  Indtans  and  an  nr  - 
pC  :riu  among  the  Germans.  The  Osmanli  swears  ^  his  b^  spe 
half  his  day  upon  it.    Shaving  prevails  in  Europe  because  the  kings  of  1 a 
sit  the  example  to  their  courtiers,  who  were  followed  by  the  * ^ 

gave  the  ton  to  neighbouring  nations  and  therefore  was  at  ength  followed 
by  all  in  this  troublesome  and  unmanly  fashion.    (Burdock,  §  18.) 

An  instance  is  related  by  M.  Roux  of  a  woman  forty  years  o  age,  w  ho  h 
one  child,  and  whose  breasts  were  well  developed,,  having  a  trong  nd  o 
beard  -  the  lobes  of  her  ears  were  also  covered  with  hair.    (Anatomre  descnp**, 

P™-,  wKle  the  human  female  is  so  "^J— 

point,  hen  birds  are  often  an  absolute  contrast  to  the  cock,  f taotar ng  ^ 

beautiful  and  copious  plumage,  and  smaHer  and  less  be 

Httle  or  no  beauty  and  power  of  vo  ce     Many  male  J     ar  mo.e 

than  the  female.    But  the  skin  and  *  ^^^^  tbe  odorous 

&c.,are  greater  generally  .n  male  animals  than  n  ^  *™  c  a„d  inalo 

secretions  of  the  skin  and  various  parts  connected  with  it  ,n  m 

brutes  are  more  abundant  and  powerful.  throushout  the  skeleton,  in 

m  .<  I  have  described  these  differences  more  fully  throughout 
my  Osleohgical  work,  p.  87.  sq.  2d  edit.  „  thc 

Compare  Sbmmerring's  Tabula  sceleU fvnunc,  Francof. 
male  figure  in  B.  S.  Albinus's  Tabxdm  scelett,  tab.  1. 
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the  periods  of  dentition,  puberty,  and  full  growth  earlier."  Her 
body  is  less  capable  of  long  exertion;  her  "appetite  for  food, 
and  her  stomach  are  less."" 

Greatly  inferior  to  man  in  reasoning  powers,  extent  of  views, 
originality  and  grandeur  of  conception,  as  well  as  in  corporeal 
strength,  woman  possesses  more  acuteness  of  external  sensation, 
of  apprehension,  and  of  emotion,  though  a  smaller  range  of 
intelligence  and  less  permanence  of  impression,  more  tenderness, 
affection,  and  compassion,  more  of  all  that  is  endearing  and  capable 
■  of  soothing  human  woes  ;  but  less  consistency,  impetuosity,  cou- 
rage, and  firmness  of  character,  except  where  affection  subsists. 
S  She  is  more  disposed  to  believe  all  things,  and  to  confide  in  all 
persons  ;  to  adopt  the  opinions  and  habits  of  others ;  has  no 
originality,  but  follows  and  imitates  man  ;  and  she  cannot  live 
happily  without  attachments,  and  these  are  sincere  and  last- 
ing, even  when  deserved  no  longer  ;  though,  from  her  variability 
of  emotion,  she  often  quarrels  temporarily  with  those  she  loves 
the  most;—  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  fcemina,  from  the  rapid 
change  of  her  emotions,  is  a  true  character;  but  nothing  is  too 
irksome,  too  painful,  or  too  perilous,  for  a  mother,  a  wife,  or  a 
mistress,  to  endure  or  attempt  for  the  object  of  her  love, 
"  A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 

Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love. 

If  fate  the  favour'd  swain  in  danger  place, 

They  heed  not  danger,  —  perils  they  embrace, 

They  dare  the  world's  contempt  _  they  brave  their  name's  disgrace. 

They  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms, 

They  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms, 

"The  utmost  trial  of  their  faith  they  prove, 

And  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love."0 

Woman  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  her  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  of  things  within  her  reach  of  intellect,  her 
"sight  into  character;  and  tact.P 

"  "  Hence  genuine  and  indubitable  cases  of  long  abstinence  from  food  have 
£nera]|yoccurred  in  females     ^  among  ^  ^ 

r.  mcmorabdem  septenhis  apositi*  historiam  cxhibcns.     Lugd.  Bat.  1777 
'  °-      And  beastly  gluttons  have  generally  been  men. 
Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall,  xxi. 

hi  J*1?'  thTgh  f6W  W°men  °an  take  Srand  P°lit!cal  views        be  political 
;  ie;s°P''^  they  are  probably  more  fitted  for  the  business  of  government  than 
.     •      i-ouucs,  says  Burdach,  "ore  not  above  the  reach  of  women.  Indeed 
:       have  been  many  able  and  excellent  queens.   It  may,  indeed,  be  a  question' 
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Woman,  without  reflection,  but  intuitively,  not  only  seizes  the 
character  of  things  within  her  power  more  clearly  and  quickly, 
but  the  future  also;  so  that  in  exalted  conditions  of  the  mind  she 
predicts  the  best,  and  she  has  greater  presence  of  mind.  All 
in  her  is  exquisite  apprehension  and  conception,  not  force  and 
reasoning.  What  man  accomplishes  by  force,  she  effects  by 
stratagem  or  managements  Being  timid,  credulous,  and  defer- 
ential, she  is  the  slave  of  fashion  and  custom,  and  of  those  habits 
and  opinions  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up,  or  which  she 
hears  most  praised  by  those  around  her. 

She  has  more  capability  of  endurance  of  bodily  and  mental 
anguish,  though  her  emotions,  like  those  of  children,  are  rapid, 
and  from  slight  causes ;  and  like  them  she  passes  in  a  moment 
from  gaiety  to  grief,  and  in  her  distress  sheds  tears,  which  are 
extracted  from  man  only  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  Man  is  proud 
of  his  force,  intellectual,  corporeal,  and  even  sensual :  woman  is 
retiring,  unambitious  of  power,  but  vain  of  beauty  and  little 
acquirements.  Her  love  of  offspring  is  far  stronger,  and  her 
sexual  desire  far  less:  she  is  also  far  more  modest  in  sexual 
points,  —  a  circumstance  agreeing  with  the  fact  of  her  genitals 
being  internal  and  concealed,  while  man's  are  external  and  visible. 

The  head  of  the  female  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  male  as 
her  mental  character.  It  is  altogether  smaller.  The  forehead  is 
smooth,  from  its  various  parts  being  equally  developed ;  full  above 
the  nose;  narrower,  but  of  only  moderate  height,  and  gently  re- 
treating :  the  inferior  parts  of  the  sides  and  occiput  are  small 
(sexual  desire,  instinct  to  take  away  life,  courage);  but  the 
development  immediately  above  is  proportionally  considerable 
(attachment,  cunning) ;  the  summit  of  the  head  is  proportion- 
ally high  (veneration).'-  The  development  of  the  respective  parts 
of  the  brain  is  in  precise  conformity  with  that  of  the  cranium. 
The  contrast  of  the  small  cerebellum  with  the  long  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  is  very  striking. 

Her  organs  of  every  external  sense  are  smaller,  and 


whether,  taking  equal  numbers,  we  should  not  find  the  advantage  on  the  s.dc 

of  women."  (1.  c.  §  196.)  ,  j 

i  The  females  of  dogs  are  more  sagacious  in  field  sports  than  males, 

female  fox  and  hamster  mora  wary.    [Burdach.)  jn  {W 

r  See  a  delightful  paper  upon  the  female  character  by        w.  * 

phrenologicalJovmal,  No.  vi.  art.  17. 
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sensibility,  like  that  and  the  excitability  of  her  whole  frame,  more 
exquisite,  though  their  range  of  appreciation  is  smaller,  from  the 
smaller  size  of  all,  and  from  peculiarities  in  the  eye  and  ear. 

Sir  Everard  Home  suggests8,  or  more  probably  he  found  that 
John  Hunter  suggested,  that  the  sex  is  not  determined  at  the  first 
formation  of  the  individual,  but  that  the  parts  of  generation  are 
originally  so  situated,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  capable 
of  becoming  either  male  or  female  organs  when  the  sex  is  subse- 
quently fixed.1  His  arguments  are  the  following: —  1.  The  testes 
i  and  ovaria  lie  originally  in  the  same  situation.  2.  The  clitoris  is 
at  first  of  great  size.  3.  When  the  female  among  brute  mammalia 
has  inguinal  mammae,  so  likewise  has  the  male ;  men  also  possess 
breasts.  4-.  The  scrotum  occupies  in  the  male  the  place  occu- 
pied in  the  female  by  the  labia,  and  is  of  the  same  structure  with 
them.  5.  The  nymphae  of  the  female  exactly  correspond  to  the 
preputium  of  the  male.  6.  Twins  are  usually  of  the  same  sex,  as 
if  the  same  cause  had  influenced  the  generative  organs  of  each  • 
when  they  are  of  different  sexes,  it  is  a  common  remark  that  one  of 
them  often  does  not  breed,  nature  probably  having  been  disturbed 
in  her  operations.  7.  When  among  black  cattle  twins  are  produced 
of  different  sexes,  that  which  appears  the  cow  is  really  an  imperfect 
hermaphrodite,  possessing  a  mixture  of  incomplete  male  and  fe- 
male organs  ;  sometimes,  for  instance,  having  testicles  in  the  place 
of  ovaria,  sometimes  four  substances,  looking  like  testes  and 
ovaria,  is  generally"  incapable  of  breeding,  and  vulgarly  termed 
a  free  martin  ;  —  a  circumstance  in  every  respect  analogous  to 
*  Phil.  Tra?is.  vol.  Ixxxix. 

'  The  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  (Galen, 
Avicenna,  iEgineta,  Rhases),  who  asserted  that  the  male  and  female  organs 
differed  in  situation  only,  that  the  structure  was  originally  the  same,  but  that, 
when  the  constitution  had  a  good  degree  of  heat,  the  parts  protruded,  and 
a  male  was  formed  ;  whereas,  when  the  temperature  was  low,  they  were  not  ex- 
cited, and  remained  within,  giving  the  female  sex.  Swift  makes  Martinus  Scrib- 
Icrus,  in  his  Annus  MirabUis,  Dec.  29.  1722,  render  his  prophecy  of  the  mutual 
transformation  of  the  sexes  probable.  Because,  1.  It  was  an  ancient  doctrine 
°'  philosophy  that  Adam  was  an  hermaphrodite,  and  had  no  female  mate  till  he 

ost  his  mnocence  by  a  faux  pas  :  2.  Two  transformations  have  occurred,  one  well 
attested  by  Montaigne,  and  another  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  3.  «  Every 
smatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that  a  woman  is  but  an  introverted  man  :  a  new  fusion 
and  flatus  will  turn  the  hollow  bottom  of  a  bottle  into  a  convexity  ;  but  I  forbear 

o  the  sake  of  my  modest  men  readers,  who  are  in  a  few  days  to  be  virgins." 
"  is  said  to  be  sometimes  very  prolific. 
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the  preceding.v    It  may  be  added  that  the  round  ligaments  of 
the  female  descend,  like  the  two  spermatic  chords  of  the  male,  to 
the  abdominal  ring  ;  that  marsupial  bones  exist,  without  any  func- 
tion whatever,  in  the  males  of  some  marsupial  animals ;  that  the 
hen  has  a  bursa  Fabricii ;  and  that  the  glans  clitoridis  of  the 
female  opossum  is  bifid.    Comparative  anatomy  furnishes  many 
similar  facts.    The  existence  in  both  sexes  of  parts  which  can  be 
useful  only  in  one  was  confessed  by  Paley  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete puzzle  to  him  w  :  even  some  species  of  animals  have  various 
parts  that  are  useful  only  in  other  species.    These  are  all  equally 
examples  of  nature's  observance  of  general  laws.    Every  animal  is 
made  more  or  less  on  the  same  plan.  Some  parts  are  greatly  deve- 
loped, some  little,  some  not  at  all,  so  that  they  do  not  exist,  and 
some  have  probably  not  had  the  germ  of  existence.    In  their  de- 
velopment they  are  variously  modified  ;  so  that  what  is  a  hand  and 
arm  in  one,  is  a  wing  in  another,  and  a  fin  in  another.  It  is  the  same 
with  even  portions  of  parts  as  with  parts.    The  facts  mentioned  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  therefore,  do  not  show  that  the  sexual  organs  are 
the  same  originally,  or  different  originally,  more  than  other  parts 
are  originally  the  same  or  different  in  different  species  of  animals. 

Mr.  "Knight  considers  that  the  sex  of  the  offspring  is  deter- 
mined by  the  female  rather  than  by  the  male.  He  observed  that 
individual  cows,  &c,  however  various  the  males,  produce  one  sex 
rather  than  the  other,  so  that  he  has  with  tolerable  certainty  pre- 
dicted the  number  of  male  and  female  young ;  while  nothing 
similar  was  ever  observable  in  regard  to  his  bulls,  rams,  &c 
Even  the  external  appearance  and  the  habits  of  brutes  and 
vegetables,  he  has  found  much  more,  and  sometimes  altogether, 
influenced  by  the  female.  The  quantity  of  pollen  employed  in 
the  fecundation  of  female  plants,  he  found  of  no  importance  in 
this  respect.x 

But  M.  Girou  de  Busareingues,  from  repeated  and  extensive 
experiments,  ascertained  that,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  ot 
particular  individuals,  the  age  of  the  male,  among  sheep  and 
horses,  has  a  very  great  general  influence  upon  the  sex.  U 
younger  the  males,  the  greater  the  number  of  females  pioduced, 
and  v.  v.  The  better  also  the  mothers  were  fed,  the  greater  e 
number  of  females  and  twin  births.*     The  stronger  also  the 

v  J.  Hunter,  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  55. 
«  Natural  Theology,  c.  25.  p.  472.  .  .. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xcix.  »  Journal  de  Phystologte,  t  v». 
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mother,  and  the  more  in  her  prime,  the  greater  the  number  of 
females  ;  the  weaker  from  any  cause,  or  if  she  was  below  or  ber 
yond  her  prime,  the  more  males  were  produced.  This  was  noticed 
also  among  cows.  Now,  as  the  germ  is  furnished  by  the  mother 
before  sexual  intercourse,  the  dependence  of  the  sex  of  the  new 
being  upon  the  father  shows  that  the  sexual  organs  are,  as  Sir  E. 
Home,  or  probably  John  Hunter,  suggested,  the  same  originally. 


Hermaphroditism  is  the  existence  of  organs  of  both  sexes  in 
the  same  individual.    They  may  merely  coexist  without  union,  or 
they  may  be  more  or  less  united.    The  former  kind  of  herma- 
phroditism prevails  naturally  in  the  majority  of  plants,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  most  perfect,  the  dicotyledons ;  it  is  seen  among  the 
sntozoa,  annelida,  and  mollusca.    In  the  latter  kind,  the  orifices 
bf  the  organs  may  open  into  a  common  cavity,  as  in  most  pla- 
mria  and  some  mollusca  ;  may  unite  into  one  duct,  as  in  some 
nollusca ;  or  the  canal  of  one  genital  organ  may  penetrate  into 
he  other  genital  organ,  so  that  the  organs  are  more  or  less 
ningled  or  fused,  as  in  some  mollusca,  — in  the  pleuro-brandiEea, 
'or  instance,  the  oviduct  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
uns  to  the  external  genitals,  the  other  to  the  testes  and  external 
nale  organs :  in  the  Clio  borealis  among  Pteropoda,  and  in  the 
)oris  and  Tritonia  among  Nudibranchia,  the  oviduct  runs  alto- 
:ether  to  the  testes ;  in  the  Planorbis  corneus,  Limax  ater,  and 
iehx,  among  mollusca  with  lungs;  and  in  the  distoma  perlatum, 
»f  Nematodes,  and  in  the  earth-worm.    Natural  hermaphroditism 
3  not  known  to  occur^among  vertebrate  animals. 

Distinction  of  sex  begins  to  appear  among  plants  in  the  class 
olygamia  only ;  and  in  it  the  plant  has  even  hermaphrodite  as  well 
s  male  and  female  flowers.  In  the  class  Dicecia,  the  distinction 
i  greater,  —  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  each  on  separate 
lants :  but  there  are  no  general  differences  in  all  the  particulars 

the  form  and  function  of  the  plants  themselves  :  hermaphrodite 
°wers  also  are  frequently  seen  on  them;  many  are  monocotyle- 
"nous,  and  none  marked  by  the  highest  vegetable  organisation, 
exual  distinction  is  slightly  and  incompletely  developed  among 
■e  lowest  animals,  —  among  entozoa  and  mollusca  ;  becomes  per- 
'anent  in  insects,  arachnida,  Crustacea,  and  the  vertebrata  •  and 
•  most  complete  in  man. 
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Monstrous  hermaphroditism  is  not  uncommon  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, for  instance,  moths,  eels,  carp,  crabs,  each  half  of  the 
body  possessing  the  characteristics  of  a  different  sex ;  and  is 
the  least  uncommon  in  osseous  fish  :  but  far  more  common  than 
in  any  animal,  among  Dioecia,  male  flowers  being  frequently  seen 
on  the  female  plants  of  Urtica  dioica,  Spinacia  oleracea,  &c.  | 
There  probably  exists  no  authentic  account  of  a  true  her- 
maphrodite', capable  of  impregnating  and  being  impregnated, 

*  Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  —  Hermes  and  Aphro-  | 
dite,  who,  while  bathing  in  a  fountain  of  Caria,  smote  the  heart  of  its  presiding 
nymph,  Salmacis.    He  rejected  her  entreaties,  and  she,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
her  wishes  by  force,  closely  embraced  him,  and  implored  the  gods  to  make  them  | 
one  body  ;  her  prayers  were  heard,  and  the  characteristics  of  each  sex  were  pre- 
served. 

Mercurio  puerum  diva  Cithereide  natum, 
Naiades  Ida:is  enutrivere  sub  antris ; 
Cujus  erat  facies,  in  qua  materque  paterque 
Cognosci  possent :  nomen  quoque  traxit  ab  illis. 

Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  288. 

Formerly,  the  existence  of  true  hermaphrodites  was  not  doubted  In .Winrieh 
(Be  ortu  monst.  c.20.),  Riolan  (Be  hermaphr.  c.8.),  and  Shenkius  (ObMBlB.), 
we  read  of  a  maid  servant  who,  in  1461,  was  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  or 
having  got  her  master's  daughter  with  child.    Montuus  declares  that  he  to* 
an  he™aPbrodite,  supposed  to  be  a  female,  who  had  brought  her  husband  se  e 
children,  and  was  in  the  habit  also  of  intriguing  with  females     Sanchez  *e£ 
lebrated  Jesuit  casuist  of  Cordova  in  the  17th  century  (Buput.  etc 
m0nii  Sacravunto,  cvi.),  determines  that  an  hermaphrodite  should  ad  Pt  th 
predominant  sex,  or,  in  case  of  equality,  choose  one  and  adhere  to  t  nor  e 
Led  to  marry  till  this  is  done.     The  Jewish  and  Canon  law  treat ^ 
phrodites,  and  Lord  Coke  says  (lib.  1.  §  1.  fo L  B.  of  fee  simple^  ^ 
Lie,  female,  or  hermaphrodite,  i.  e.  both  male  and  female,  and     an  . 
phrodite,  which  is  also  called  an  androgynus,  shall  be  he.r  as  ^«J^A 
Lording  to  the  kind  of  se,  which  doth  prevail,  and  accord.ngly  o V 
baptizedJ     The  ancients  thought  them  ill  omens  (Cicero   Be  ^ Jjl 
and  drowned  them.    Eusebius  says  that  the  Christian  emperor,  Const.  J 
once  ordered  them  for  destruction,  because  the  Nil.  did  not  overflow  so ,« h 
usual     For  much  learned  information,  see  D,  Parsons  On  ^  '  ^ 

When  there  is  no  combination  of  the  organs  of  both  sexes ,  a  U  le 
frequently  given  rise  to  a  mistake  in  the  sex.     If  *e_»ptu™  oMh»  *      ranc  , 
nalw,  each  half  may  so  closely  surround  the  test,  as    ,        a»  *P  1 
of  labia.    If,  at  the  same  time,  the  urethra  ^'^^.^^cumsUna 
tremity  of  the  penis,  and  especially  if  the  testes  are  ,11  deve  oped  ' 
very  common  in  this  malformation,  the  feminine  appearance  is  much  g 
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among  mammalia.  Yet,  occasionally,  brutes  of  this  class  have 
perfect  organs  of  one  sex,  combined  with  imperfect  ones  of  the 


.  As  smallness  of  the  testes  is  often  accompanied  by  want  of  the  constitutional 
.male  characters,— beard,  prominent  larynx,  grave  voice,  and  broad  shoulders,  and 
i  !n  these  circumstances  the  female  character  of  broad  hips,  breasts,  &c,  more  or 
^ess  appears,  a  superficial  observer  may  easily  mistake  the  sex  of  such  persons. 
A  deBcient  development,  or  total  absence,  of  the  testes,  may  be  attended  by  all 
i>.hese  general  effects,  without  malformation  of  the  scrotum  or  urethra.  The 
nalformation  of  the  scrotum  just  mentioned,  together  with  smallness  of  the  penis, 
Has  sometimes  occasioned  a  mistake  of  the  sex  till  the  period  of  puberty,  when 
I  he  true  sex  has  become  evident,  and  the  individual  been  imagined  to  have  changed 
•  lis  sex.  Ambrose  Pare  mentions  a  Marie  Germain,  who  had  been  always  thought 
i  girl ;  but,  while  she  was  leaping  over  a  ditch  one  day  at  puberty,  a  penis  sud 
lenly  disclosed  itself  and  proved  her  to  be  a  lad.    Montaigne  also  mentions  him 
&mu,1.  20.), and  another  to  whom  the  same  fortune  happened  while  playing  in 
)ed  with  a  female.    Livy  and  Shenkius  have  recorded  many  such.    In  the 
Ibumal  de  Mid.  CMr.  et  Pharm.  1816,  a  young  man  is  said  to  have  passed  for  a 
.:«nale  all  his  life,  and  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  with  another  young  man 
rfien  his  parents,  being  aware  of  something  wrong  in  his  construction,  and  that 
.e  had  never  menstruated,  determined  on  a  previous  medical  examination.  The 
octors  pronounced  him  (Mary)  a  male;  he  instantly  burst  into  tears  (so  much 
ad  friendship  all  along  taken  the  place  of  love),  and  exclaimed,  that  then  she 
lould  lose  her  ban  ami.     His  dress  and  register  were  changed  by  order  of  the 
uthonties,  and  he  was  very  nearly  made  a  soldier. 
J  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  bulky  clitoris,  which  is  common  in  the  Mandingo 
nd  Ibbo  nations,  especially  if  accompanied  by  coherent  labia,  or  by  no  labia  an 
■  oemng  at  the  same  time  existing  under  it  and  leading  to  the  urethra  and  vagina 
female  may  be  carelessly  mistaken  for  a  male  :  but  the  clitoris  is  imperforate,' 
obe  I"0  PrePUtiUm  ^       '°Wer  Part'  a"d'  c°nse^n%.  «o  framum  ;  and  a 

t  pr  b  t  th:  Tder>  whereas  in  amb;guous  ^  *  »>*  ^ 

«W  a  ™  i     w         '     ^  C°nSiderS  this  35  distinctive  of  tbe  -dividual 

Z  sol'"  r  See"  1116  UretHra  "  M  ambiSU°US  ™le'  With  a  — 

ota.  septum  giving  the  appearance  of  labia,  cease  to  be  more  than  agroove  after 

rX'nT  the  bladder' so  that  a  probe  introduced  "nto  it 

resently  reached  the  bladder. 

n  al!rr  ,the,Tigin  °f  1116  St°rieS  in  V,'reil  and  °vid  °f  Cceneus  (sEneis, 

new  tof     y      (  IL)*  Wh°m  AuS0DiuS  GalIus>  f'°m  his  °™  case 

to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  establish  the  fact : 

Nolo  tamen  veteris  documenta  accersere  fama? ; 
Ecce  Ego  sum  factus  fcemina  de  puero. 

Zacchias,  Queest.  Med.  Leg.  p.  495, 
°"  a  person  so  metamorphosed,  Bauhin  made  the  verse  — 
Mas,  mulier,  monachus,  mundi  mirabile  monstrum. 
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other3;  and  both  they  and  the  human  subject  each  set  imperfect, 
so  as  to  be,  though  in  various  proportion  to  each  other  in  different 

cases,  neutrumque  et  utrumque.h 

"  Concretus  sexu  non  perfectus  utroque 

Ambiguo  venere,  neutro  potiundus  amore." 


a  In  the  Phil.  Trans.  1799,  Sir  Everard  Home  describes  a  bull  which  had 
begot  five  calves,  and  possessed  ordinary  male  organs,  and  had  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  male,  except  in  the  flanks  and  hind  quarters,  but  which  had  an 
udder  and  teats  affording  milk,  and  a  small  vagina,  incapable  of  admitting  the 
male  organ. 

b  See  a  human  instance  in  Dr.  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy.  The  general  aspect 
was  masculine,  except  that  no  beard  existed.  There  were  breasts,  a  clitoris,  and 
meatus  urinarius  of  the  natural  female  appearance ;  but  a  vagina  only  two  inches 
Eng.  and  terminating  blindly,  and  no  nymph*  ;  labia  very  long,  and  each  con- 
taming  a  body  feeling  like  a  testicle.  Menstruation  had  not  occurred.  In  the 
Medical  Bepository  an  adult  is  said  to  be  described  of  general  masculme  asps* 
havin-  in  the  left  groin  a  small  scrotum  containing  a  testicle,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  labium  j  a  vagina  and  hymen,  or  at  least  a  small  opening,  existed,  and  the 
urethra  resembled  the  female;  but  the  clitoris  was  2§  inches  long,  when  not 
erect,  and  had  a  groove  below  as  if  for  a  male  urethra:  menstruation  had  not 
occurred,  nor  sexual  desires  been  experienced. 

M  Petit  OOm.  del' Acad,  des  Sciences,  1729,  p.  29.)  has  described  the  ge- 
nerative organs  of  a  soldier,  who  died  of  his  wounds.  The  penis  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  probably  was  normal,  but  the  scrotum  was  destitute  o 
testes,  and  there  was  a  blind  vagina  communicating  with  the  urethra.  i«o 
testes  were  discovered  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  ovaria,  possessing  vasa  de  e  - 
nt  which  passed  as  usual  to  vesicute  seminales.  There  was  also  a  prostate 
gtnd  This'person  might  have  performed  the  partof  a  male  bedfellow 
fruitfully,  from  the  termination  of  the  urethra  in  the  vagtna,  unless  such  mean 
could  ll  successfully  employed  as  are  mentioned  in  John  Hunter's  Treason 

the  Venereal  Disease.  martins 

Analogous  cases  of  spurious  hermaphrodism  among  brutes  are  the  iree  ™ 
0f  black  cattle  already  mentioned  (p.707-).    In  two,  John  Hunter  found impej 
ftct  testes  in  the  situation  of  the  ovaria,  and  in  a  third  were  both  testes  a  d  o  an 

g  together.  In  an  hermaphrodite  ass  he  also 
S3  both  testes  and  ovaria.  Sir  Everard  Home  has  described  a  sim  lar  * 
Si  had  long  been  a  favourite  in  Lord  Besborough's  famdy  and  had ^ 
been  in  heat.  »  There  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  teats  on 
h Tbelly;  so  that  in  this  particular  it  differed  ^^^2^ 
nor  was  there  the  least  trace  of  any  thing  like  the  gland  of  ^  ^  Qne  half 
Sn.  The  clitoris  was  very  large,  being  one  third  of  an  .«* as 
of  an  inch  broad  ;  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius  was  unconnnon  g  ^ 
•f  it  was  intended  for  a  common  passage  to  the  bladder  and  vagina,  jo^ 
external  parts  were  only  the  clitoris,  meatus  urinarius,  and  .ectu.  . 
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Nor  that  in  such  combinations  in  the  human  subject  one  testis  and 
ovarium  now  and  then  exist,  do  I  at  all  doubt,  after  reading  the 
L  case  given  by  Maret°,  and  seeing  the  creature  shown  here  under 
the  name  of  Lefort.d    In  the  former,  a  testicle  on  one  side  and  an 
ovarium  on  the  other  are  decidedly  said  to  have  existed,  besides 
vesiculse  seminales,  a  Fallopian  tube,  an  uterus,  a  blind  vagina,  and 
a  blind  penis :  from  the  middle  upwards  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  female  were  conspicuous,  and  from  the  middle  down- 
y.  wards  those  of  the  male.    The  person  died  at  twenty-seven  years 
b  of  age.    Lefort  had  the  general  characteristics  of  each  sex.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  that  of  the 
shoulders  and  pelvis,  and  the  conformation  and  dimensions  of  the 
;  latter,  were  those  of  the  male  5  the  chin  had  as  good  a  beard,  and 
;irhe  chest  and  extremities  were  covered  with  as  abundant  hair,  as 
1  we  usually  observe  in  fair  young  men  of  the  same  age.    Yet  there 
swere  beautifully  formed  breasts,  with  perfect  areola?  and  nipples 
the  hands  and  feet  were  small,  and,  like  the  other  portions  of  the 
extremities,  most  elegantly  tapering.    Its  unforeseen  departure 
from  London  deprived  me  of  the  advantage  of  a  second  inter- 
view; but  I  thought  that  the  voice,  face,  cranium,  and  mental 
character  were  a  mixture  of  those  of  both  sexes.    I  could  not 
iave  said,  on  seeing  such  a  face  only,  whether  it  belonged  to  a 
man  or  a  woman. 


forma  duplex,  nee  femina  dici 


Nec  puer  ut  possit ;  neutrumque  et  utrumque  videtur !  "  » 
The  eyes  certainly  sparkled  with  desire.    Now,  had  this  been  a 


■u  st  T  '°n  uT  T"3'  Were  tW°  imperfeCtly  f0med  smal1  **tic]es,  distin 
,  2  ed  to  be  such  by  the  convolution  of  the  spermatic  artery;  from  these  pis ed 

To  ;:;7r  T;cnd' or  r dcferens' ,iot  thicker  *•»  • 

I  vtwo  -    ,     ,  '  WhCre  th6y  UnitGd  int°  °ne  substa»«>  which  was 

b  two  inches  ,        and  terminated  behind        meatus  .         h  v 

" y\/JrlnT  ™  "atUralIy  f°rmed-  Whe"  the  testicles  —  cut  „o 
.  HaSe  L       n°  r0gUkr  g'andU,ar  Str"CtUre-"    C»*  Trans.  1 799 

allcr  desenbes  a  very  similar  kid  :  the  imperfect  testes  were  in  the  same  situ 

Ln?r;  7  T  !l  Canal  °r  M  ^e  the  uterus  i  n0" 

;  «  mZ'  TrTf  1  n- tCStes-  There  wcre  also  vcsicul*  semi"*'- 

v/ir  ,'•  "    'le  Bij°n>  *■  iK     See  als°  a  remarkable  case  in  the  AT 

\  «*  Mchcal  Repository,  vol.  xii.  p.  86.  Na° 

chn!n  alS°  ajd?',SeCti0n  in  the  ^clionnairc  des  Sciences  M&dicales  •  and  on,  I, 

!         ££h  Rei,'s Arc,dvesfUr dk p^> <•  *?S  y 
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man  with  imperfect  organs,  there  might  indeed  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  the  female  more  or  less  marked,  but  certainly 
not  those  of  the  male  ;  and  vice  versa.    On  this  account  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  it  was  in  possession  of  at  least  one  testis  and 
one  ovarium.     The  best  judges  in  Paris  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
woman ;  the  best  in  London,  a  man.    With  respect  to  the  geni- 
tals, being  young  at  the  time,  I  own  myself  to  have  been  dis- 
inclined to  examine  them  at  a  first  interview,  but  learn  there  was 
a  small  clitoris  —  with  an  imperforate  gland,  and  an  urethra  run- 
ning along  it  inferiorly  (a  structure  perhaps  unknown  in  monstrous 
formation  of  simply  female  organs),  and  opening  underneath  by 
five  small  holes.'    A  passage  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  clitoris, 
into  which  a  catheter  passed,  but  which  afforded  no  urine.  The 
catheter  introduced  into  it  might  be  directed  downwards  behind, 
a  membrane  that  united  the  labia  below,  where  the  opening  of  the 
vagina  is  commonly  found,  and  would  probably  have  been  divided 
with  advantage,  as  the  menses  came  through  this  passage.  Jn  fact, 
both  they  and  the  urine  passed  through  it  and  the  five  holes  of 
the  canal  that  was  under  the  clitoris,  and  the  urine  is  reported  to 
come  through  both,  although  the  catheter  could  bring  none,  and 
neither  passed  into  the  bladder,  nor  excited  a  desire  to  make 
water,  if  introduced  into  the  lower  canal.    Whence  there  is  pro- 
bability in  the  conjecture,  that  the  urethra  communicated  with 
this  passage  within,  by  similar  openings  to  those  observed  exter- 
nally in  its  lower  part.  . 

Lefort  was  seen  to  menstruate,  and  those  who  d.d  not  inspect 
the  pudenda  when  visiting  it  at  this  period,  declared  the  counte- 
nance to  be  pale  and  languid  as  in  a  menstruating  woman.  It 
boasted  of  having  menstruated  ever  since. eight  years  of  age,  ot 
having  desires  for  each  sex,  and  of  being  able  fully  to  enjoy  both. 
But  a  little  exaggeration  of  this  kind  must  be  expected.    Ihe  at- 
tendant told  me  that  it  had  kept  a  young  F-nch  girl  some  yea r. 
Whether  seminal  discharge  took  place  is  doubtful  «  the  cow 
munication  between  the  testes  (if  there  were ^  any)  an  I  ur  £ 
might  be  deficient  in  some  point.    That  it  could  derive  any  pta. 
Tufe  from  sleeping  with  a  male,  except  in  the  genera  con    t  - 
impossible.    On  the  contrary,  the  membrane  that  united  t el 
must  have  prevented  coition,  and  rendered  every  *PProac 
Z  male  organ  extremely  painful.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that, 

I  Dictionnairc  des  Sciences  Mtdicalcs,  art.  H^MArHROB.sM* 
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j  though  its  habits  were  feminine  (it  did  needle-work),  perhaps,  in 
borne  measure,  from  confinement,  it  had  chosen  a  girl  for  its  asso- 
:  ciate.  Independently,  however,  of  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
.suppose  that  Lefort's  beard  and  hairiness  of  breast  and  limbs 
would  easily  procure  a  cavalier  servente. 
The  degrees  of  apparent  and  real  monstrous  hermaphroditism 

have  been  classed  thus  by  Burdach  :  

i.  In  the  external  organs  only.  1.  Gjnandry;  a  penis  without 
.jrethra,  or  with  a  mere  groove ;  or  a  blind  cavity,  formed  by  di- 
vision of  the  perinaeum  or  scrotum  ;  or  the  continuance  of  the 
testes  within,  or  the  development  of  the  mons  veneris  or  of  the 
Dreasts.  2.  Androgyny  ;  a  clitoris  with  an  urethra;  or  a  vagina 
>pening  into  the  urethra ;  extreme  smallness  of  the  vagina,  or 
extreme  largeness  of  the  clitoris. 

j  ii.  In  the  median  organs  only.  1.  Gynandry ;  Testicles,  but 
he  vesiculae  seminales  transformed  to  an  uterus.  2.  Androgyny  • 
he  ovaries  united  with  vasa  deferentia  and  vesicular  seminales. 

in.  The  internal  organs.  An  ovary  on  one  side,  and  a  testis  on 
be  other,  in  their  natural  situation  or  in  another;  or  two  testes 
nd  two  ovaries. 


I  Life  13  supposed  by  some  never  to  occur  spontaneously  in  matter,  but  always 
be  propagated  from  an  organised  system  already  and  still  endowed  with  it. 

<hey  urge  that  no  instance  has  been  known  of  a  plant  or  animal  of  any  species, 
fose  mode  of  multiplication  may  be  always  easily  examined,  springing  up 
■ontanec-usly;  and  that,  although  in  many  other  cases  the  origin  often  cannot 

■  ^covered,  our  inability  to  discover  the  mode  of  propagation  does  not 
my  us  in  denymg  its  existence  ;  but  that  the  general  analogy,  the  dis- 
ery  of  the  modes  b  wh;di  many  propagate  whJch  ^  adduced 

nsto  le  and  other  ancients  and  the  older  moderns  as  instances  of  spontaneous 
"Hon  ,  the  generation  of  oviparous  or  viviparous  animals,  actually  observ- 

■  »n  some  species  whose  existence  in  their  particular  residence  is  inexplicable 

dure  m"3'",  C'U°ZOa'  ~  a"ima]S  bred  3nd  liv'nS  in  others'  found  in  the  cellular 
and  lhe  °«asionally  manifest  source  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct 


r.  Ehrenberg  has  proved  the  animalcules  termed  rotifera  to  be  oviparous  — 
*harg,„g  eggs  the  12j000th  Qf  an  inch  ,n  diameter  .  viviparous>_containj 

•  p.  *"  m°tlon5  and  gemmiparous, -producing  buds  on  their  sides  which 
■™c  OH  when  developed  enough  to  provide  for  themselves. 

"  ZZ'lVCg™  A1mal'  U      P"  2'   In  thB  diseaSL'  °f  Wheat'  called  thc  purples, 

•  "aucr  discovered  innumerable  animalcules  in  the  seed.    Their  presence  an 

3  li 
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our  inquiries,  lead  necessarily  to  the  belief,  not  of  the  unreality  of  the  fact; 
but  of  our  deficient  penetration  to  discover  their  germs.  Yet  many  eminent 
writers,  and  among  them  Lamarck,  Tiedemann,  Burdach,  believe  in  equivocal 
or  spontaneous  generation,  or,  to  use  Burdach's  expression,  helerogenesu  or 
the  production  of  a  being  different  from  that  which,  together  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  other  circumstances,  gives  rise  to  it,  in  distinction  from  komogawsis  or 
the  production  of  a  being  from  one  like  it. 

They  argue  (Burdach,  §  7.)  that  our  planet,  like  every  thing  in  the  universe, 
great  or  small,  has  arrived  at  its  present  condition  by  degrees ;  that,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  it  was  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  living  beings ;  that  these,  as  it 
became  in  its  progressive  changes  more  and  more  favourable  to  their  existence, 
were  formed  gradually  upon  it  without  predecessors ;  and  that,  as  it  remains 
favourable  to  their  existence,  it  still  possesses  the  same  power,  which  cannot  be 
transitory,  but  must  be  inherent  in  nature,  and  must  always  become  efficient  under 
favourable  circumstances;  so  that,  although  this  productive  power  is  at  present 
exerted  only  in  the  way  of  propagation  and  preservation  (for  the  generative,  nu- 
tritive, and  reparative  processes  are  all  fundamentally  the  same)  in  regard  to 
superior  beings,  it  still  gives  rise  to  inferior  forms  from  heterogeneous  elements; 
just  as,  although  superior  organs  or  viscera,  when  destroyed,  cannot  be  restored, 
inferior  structures,  as  cellular  membrane,  capillary  vessels,  and  bones,  may  be 

replaced.  , 

The  facts  adduced  (Ibid.  §  8.  sqq.)  are,  that,  after  water  has  been  poured  upon 
certain  substances,  microscopic  and  vegetable  animals  appear  which,  or  even  the 
germs  of  which,  previously  did  not  exist.  These  are  properly  called  infusor.a, 
although  the  name  is  given  to  microscopic  vegetables  and  animals  in  general.. 
The  substances  with  which  the  water  is  mixed  is  most  productive  when  coherent, 
but  may  be  a  wet  mass  of  various  consistence,  and  it  may,  if  organic,  be,  1.  De- 
cayed living  systems  or  their  parts.  Those  which  decompose  most  readily  W 
air  and  water  usually  produce  infusoria  the  most  abundantly;  and  those  which 
do  not  decompose  in  humidity,  as  camphor,  tannin,  pure  sugar,  give  rise  to 
none :  dead  infusoria  produce  them  like  other  dead  organ.sations.  2.  1M 
proximate  principles  of  organised  systems ;- albumen,  gelatine,  &c.  3.  hu  - 
stances  which,  though  changed  from  their  original  nature  in  organised  systems, 
are  susceptible  of  further  change,  as  sour  beer,  bad  vinegar;  and  the  substance 
must  be  decomposing  at  the  points  where  the  infusoria  are  produced.  • 
Gruithuisen  declares  that  pure  water  poured  upon  granite,  anthrac.te,  ormarD  , 
produces  them  ;  notwithstanding  it  will  not  if  poured  upon  glass,  iron,  coppe  , 
lead,  potass,  or  sea  salt.  Treviranus  produced  none  from  water  poured  upo 
mercury;  but  detected  them  in  water  containing  culinary  salt  or  saltpetre. 
Infusoria  appear  most  abundantly  if  the  water  is  fresh  dew,  employea 


But 
the 


peared  inexplicable,  yet  he  found  them  multiply  by  v^par  u  gen  o 
L  difficulty  was  solved  by  placing  a  quantity  of  them  m  he  ^ 
back  of  a  healthy  seed,  and  sowing  .his;  when  he  found  the  stem  of 
plant  filled  with  them.     PMU  Trans.  1£23. 
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prepare  infusions;    next  in  rain  or  fresh  spring  water;    in  water  kept  in 
Close  vessels,  and  whose  infusoria  produced  from  itself  have  all  perished  • 
and  least  abundantly  in  boiled  and  distilled  water,  though  this  will  pro- 
duce them  as  copiously  as  fresh  water,  if  the  solid  substance  is  favourable 
to  their  production.    Atmospheric  air  is  necessary;  and  air  powerfully  con- 
tribute, to  their  formation  ;  but  hydrogen  or  azote  are  substitutes  for  it.  The 
character  of  the  infusoria  will  vary  according  to  either  the  solid  substance,  the 
water,  or  the  a.r;  nay,  according  to  the  state  of  cohesion  in  which  the  solid  is 
employed.    A  smaller  proportion  of  water  is  required  for  the  production  of 
vegetable  than  of  ammal  infusoria.    Both  are  more  abundant  if  the  air  has 
access  not  only  to  the  water,  but  to  the  solid.     Too  high  a  column  of  water 
^bove  the  sohd  has  occasioned  motionless  globules  to  appear  instead  of  distinct 
numalcules.    Temperature,  light,  electricity,  and  season  affect  their  formation. 
Burdach,  m  conjunct  with  Hensche  and  Baer,  boiled  some  fresh  inodorous 
*rth  desutute  of  foreign  matter,  in  water  for  a  long  time;  evaporated  the  fluid 
o  a  tmck  extract  ;  and  put  this  into  recently  distilled  water  and  oxygen  or 
■ydrogen,  ,„  bottles  closed  with  emery  and  a  bladder ;  when  Priestley's  green 
cgetable  substance  appeared,  and,  if  common  water  and  atmospheric  air  were 
ployed .animalcules  were  produced.     If  marble  with  distilled  water  an(J 
*vgen  or  hydrogen  was  used,  a  mucilaginous  substance  with  white  ramifying 
laments  appeared,  and  if  a  piece  of  granite,  green  matter  with  confervoid 
laments  was  seen.    Again,  the  form,  &c.  of  infusory  animals  varies  endlessly 

T  °n,y-t0  qUalUy  °f  Substa»«s>  °«t  even  according  to  the 
□onon.  Grmthu.sen,  ,„  above  a  thousand  experiments,  never  found  them  per- 
•c  lv  slmilar:      d  most  infusor.a)  espedally  the  s.mplestj  ^  an  sorts 

fmftmon.,  whatever  the  solid,  the  water,  or  the  gaz.    The  history  of  En- 

S  o„7f7,  *  ^  rdUCCd  "  °therS'  iS  als°  th0USht  to  f-our  the 

id  to  di  f  h  ,geneSI.S'  SOme  dedared  t0  be  found  no  where  «ternallv, 
!d  to  discharged,  as  some  die  if  the  animal  dies  in  which  they  live"' 
me  are  vmparous  only;  some  inhabit  the  interior  of  solid  organs  and  it  is 
own  t  at  blood-vessels  and  glandular  ducts  have  no  open  mouths 'but ^ 
.ft  °"ly  thr°^h  their  Walls !  a»d>  as  the  ova  of  the  oviparous 

jszz  r -  Tn  1  ,e  g,obuies  of  t,ie  bi°°d  »d  «* 

o"o  b7  \  "  h0Ug,,t  rP0SSible  t0  "ljlain  the  aPP—nce  of  many 
.    t  eV  ar    f  °f  ^  a"imaI   has  *  own  entozoa 

her ,      T  1  mVCSetabIe  fe^rs  as  well  as  those  which   prey  on 

ereL  I  'l  ^       'ndividuals  w''ose  parents  never  had  them  ;  and 

fed  man  Z  ,WCM  Creatf  °riginal'y'  °Ur  firSt  parentS  must  have  had  'hem 
ton  IJ  b'C,t0  ab°VC  3  d°Zen  kinds  °f  ent°*°a)>  -d  •  complete 
•ep  tern!,  ^  'r°Ugh  ^  W  federations  without  development. 
■  C    7™  US  ^  b°lh  ParentS  Ca"  ^ansmit  entozoa,_must  contain 

H*  mS°f  the  el,^oaof  all  organs,  and  introduce  them  into  the  maternal 

nen  or  hefl  ^  SUbstan<*S  to  Sel  into  the  paternal 

«*  the  2 t  r°,  !  m"tCrnal  °VUm'  a"d  thr°Ugh  S°'id  SUbStaDCeS  to 
sent  l  "  1     '°rae  thC  habUation  °f  t,,e  dLVtIoP"d  bein*    The  gernis 

ed  a;T,CU,eS  mUSt  rCmai"  ln       *°™«  ^  above  twt.ve  year!" 
<=>oPed,  we  k„0w  „ot  whm.  m  seme„  & .  ^  ^  J*»  * 

3  b  2 
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where  but  in  it;  and,  as  the  solids  are  continually  changing,  and  the  fluids  not 
only  continually,  but  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  how  the  germs  (which  must  be 
incapable  of  multiplication)  could  remain  in  the  body  is  to  me  almost  inconceiv- 
able     If  the  offspring  is  female,  I  suppose  that  they  are  reused  admittance  or 
are  admitted  and  perish.     Entozoa  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  embryo  ;  in 
eggs  •  and  in  the  bodies  of  other  entozoa,  nay  even  in  the  embryo  within  the 
bodies  of  other  entozoa.    Although  seminal  animalcules  and  those  which  inhabit 
mollusca  and  fish  in  such  numbers  (and  one  mussel  has  contained  ten  thousand 
of  even  one  kind,  besides  others,  and  fish  have  them  in  every  part  of  their  eyes, 
in  the  vitreous,  crystalline,  &c.)  flourish  in  the  best  health  of  the  containing 
animal  ill  health,  in  which  the  power  to  preserve  sound  composition  is  impaired, 
unquestionably  predisposes  to  entozoa,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  abdominal  worms 
and  vermin  of  the  surface:  and  this  fact  is  analogous  to  the  circumstance  of 
infusory  animals  and  vegetables  being  produced  under  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances. 

Mushrooms,  although  possessed  of  the  power  of  propagat.on,  often  appear 
where  propagation  is  inconceivable.  The  same  circumstances  favour  their  ap- 
pearances as  that  of  the  entozoa:  for  instance,  vegetable  or  animal  matter  m  a 
state  of  decomposition,-  decaying  roots  or  wood,  or  vegetable  ashes,  as  after  stub- 
ble has  been  burnt  in  wet  weather.  .  The  remains  of  mushrooms  or  entophyta 
(plants  living  in  or  on  other  systems)  will  give  origin  to  others,  as  the  remain. rf 

nozoa  may,  without  propagation.    When  Spal.anzani,  for  instance,  spnnkl  . 
calcined  moodiness  on  bread,  this  became  mouldy  ;  but  not  if  ^  «P™JWj- 
substances  incapable  of  growing  mouldy.  They  grow  presently  if  the  trunk  of  the 

W    poplar  is  Loosed  near  its  root  and  moistened  with  yeast  diluted  with  wator. 

the  diseased'surfaces  of  animals,  as  life  declined    Mayer  saw  n..fornn ,  n  oul  me, 
on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  lungs  of  a  crow  a  few  hours  after  death  and  n 
bronchia,  another  sort ;  and  other  authors  have  noticed  the  same  thing  Mmdd 
ness  has  appeared  on  blistered,  ulcerated,  ^"^"J^^i 
before  death.    Certain  champignons  appear  only  on  the  decay  of  certa  D 
bles  or  animals,  and  of  certain  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  .  ce 
proximate  principles.    The  addition  of  an  acid  or  an  alca . .  " J  ^ 
ary,  and  determines  their  character.    They  are  seen  ,n  the  ^^J^ 
J  vegetables,  as  under  the  epidermis,  in.fruit,  or  in  fflines  j 

twenty  or  thirty  rings  of  annual  wood.    Tallow  dropped ^omo andta 
becomes  mushrooms.    Moisture  produces  them,  if  ch w«h  orga 
stance.    Air  of  some  kind  is  requisite,  but  tmpure  air  favours  the 
Mrogen  is  sufficient :  and  the  kind  of  air  affects  their  ^Z^Zor^ 
doubt'that  conferva,  may  arise  without  W^J?J^   -vial  L*\ 
substances.    A  dilution  of  chloride  of  barium  in  ^  vegetab,e 

with  emery  for  six  months,  ^^^^^^^  and  cannot  be 
vesicle  of  the  north,  called  red  snow,  adheres  to  snow  or  stones, 
carried  by  the  wind.  ,    „.ay  as  to  make 

Even  superior  invertebrate  animals  appear  sometimes  ,n  su ch ,        >       ^  I 
it  almost  probable  that  they  have  arisen  by  ^^^^  ^ 
the  skin,  as  in  the  itch  and  within  tumours,  and  occasionally 
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any  probability  of  external  source.  The  insects  of  itch  have  never  been  seen  to 
come  out  of  themselves,  crawl  on  the  skin,  and  attach  themselves  to  clothes  •  and 
yet  the  d.sease  is  contagious,  and  when  a  person  is  infected  the  eruption  con- 
taining them  spreads  over  the  body  :  so  that  they  are  probably  engendered  by  the 
d.sease,  and  are  not  the  disease.  Every  animal  has  its  own  vermin.  Man's 
ouse  „  seen  on  no  other  animal :  the  eggs  of  a  partridge  were  placed  under  a 
I  en,  and  when  the  young  partridges  were  hatched,  they  had  lice  peculiar  to 
them  and  different  from  those  of  the  fowl.  Medusa?  disappear  in  winter:  and 
sometimes  abound  prodigiously,  especially  after  whirlwinds.  A  stream  from  a 
rock  was  arrested  to  make  a  fish-pond;  in  some  years  mussels  were  found  in  it, 
although  mussels  had  never  been  seen  in  the  pond  whence  the  fish  were  taken 
to  stock  it.  Worms  and  insects  of  various  families  have  been  discovered  in  sub- 
terranean cavities  excluded  from  the  air. 

Sometimes  phanerogamous  plants  and  vertebrate  animals  have  appeared 
»  a  very  strange  way.    After  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  the  whole 
surface  was  presently  covered  with  Sisymbrium  iris,  so  that  all  Europe  did 
not  afford  so  many  specimens.    Similar  facts  have  been  observed  after  other 
great  conflagrations.     Tournefort  relates   that,   after  burning  the  fields  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  a  large  quantity  of  black  poppies  grew  up,  all  of 
winch  disappeared  the  next  year.     After  clearing  away  a  forest  in  Nassau  and 
burning  the  roots,  the  ground  was  covered  with  Spartium  Scoparium;  and 
Franklin  says  that  m  North  America,  near  Slave  Lake,  poplars  spring  up  where 
P.nes  have  been  burnt.    These  phenomena,  says  Burdach,  to  whose  industry  I 
am  indebted  for  all  these  illustrations,  are  quite  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
different  infusoria  under  different  circumstances.    If  a  salt  spring  rises  up  far 
\  rorn  the  sea,  vegetables  which  grow  near  the  sea  show  themselves  all  around 
■  Tournefort  saw  the  plants  of  marshes  come  up  in  a  country  which  had  been  dry 
jbove  a  century  and  was  afterwards  covered  some  time  with  putrid  water.  1^ 
.Denmark  after  a  pond,  which  had  existed  above  fifty  years,  had  grown  dry  the 
ua  ic  plants  disappeared,  and  the  next  year  the  soil  was  covered  with  pin 

hie    had  never  been  seen  there,  and  the  seeds  of  which  had  not  been  in  the 
rou  d      d         f    ,       was  Mt  to  be  found  .n  Denmark_    h  h 

'  .ature  o  H       m  ^  ^  ^  diffe'ent  Pla"tS  arose  -cording  to  the 

.o  tr  ees  of  "  ^  ^  ^  the  S6a  from  *™  -memorial; 

-n IZ ed  I  2S     h  '  r1  W6re  disC0Ve'-b1^  could  not  have  been 

"e  to  us  f     /        '  Pla,US  UP  rapid'^  a"d  no"e  °f  th°  kind 

on  eyed  bv  sU„  ?  *  dista»-     They  could  not  have  been 

nd  H  i  P    gS,         6  gr°Und'  ShlCe  thGSe  deP°sit  aU  fo™>  substances: 
what  a  number  of  seeds  would  have  been  requisite,  with  these  aeri- 
al means  of  d.spersion,  to  cover  the  tract  with  so  large  a  mass  of  ve~e- 

'  at  the  kmd  of  new  plant  is  determined  by  the  preceding  plant.  The 

hen  «T»lflTha3ieeVr  C°VCred  With  a  C°r,ain  ki»doft^l;  and, 
*  gra  ses 2  h  T  '  hCath  *  ^  ^  ™  «  disappear 

»at,  ln  Africa,  ponds  of  rain  water,  dry  during  nine  months  of  the 
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year,  are  filled  with  fish  when  the  rainy  season  returns.  These  are  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  of  the  nearest  river,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
fathoms,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  marsh.  If  any  eggs  of  fish  had  re- 
mained, they  must  have  dried ;  and  Spallanzani  found  that  no  fish's  egg  would 
hatch  after  having  been  dry  for  three  months.  Such  facts  are  common.  How  lakes 
and  streams  of  ice  and  snow  water  in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees  become 
peopled  with  trout  and  other  fish  is  unaccountable  ;  no  less  than  the  existence  of 
fish  found  by  Macartney  in  a  pond  lying  in  the  middle  of  an  island,  which  had 
sprung  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  other  land.  The  rapidity 
with  which  all  the  new  animals  and  vegetables  appear  adds  greatly  to  the  dif- 
ficulty. _ 

What  plants  and  animals  which  increase  by  homogenesis  are  ever  produced  by 
heterogenesis,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  though  the  advocates  of  the  latter  suppose  all 
to  have  been  so  produced  originally  in  the  course  of  nature. 

The  simplest  mode  of  increase  in  Homogenesis  is  by  the  detachment  and  in- 
dependent existence  of  a  portion  of  a  system,  —  accremenlitial  generation.  In 
this  way  many  plants1,  polypes,  some  worms,  and  many  animalcules  mult.ply. 
If  the  detachment  is  a  mere  division  of  the  system,  it  is  termed  Jissiparous  gene- 
ration.   This  often  coexists  with  more  complicated  modes,  and  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  peculiar  circumstances  only,  and  intended  to  make  sure  of  a  continuance 
of  the  organisation.    The  division  may  be  unlimited,  taking  place  in  every  di- 
rection, or  limited,  and  then  in  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  direction  only.  The 
detachment  may  be  of  a  distinct  part  which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  and 
branches  forth,— gemmiparow  generation,  common  in  polypes,  and  many  vegetables, 
none  of  which,  however,  propagate  in  this  way  only  :  or  the  detachment  may  be 
of  appendages  containing  two  substances,  one  the  new  being,  the  other  a.  stock  of 
nourishment,  -propagular  generation,  peculiar  to  vegetables.    The  other  mode 
of  Homogenesis  is  the  secretion  of  something  which  is  distinct  from  the  parent 
before  it  is  developed  into  a  new  being,  — is  secreted  by  the  parent  and  retamed 
as  a  distinct  substance,  till  it  is  nourished  and  developed,  almost  always  m  some 
other  part,  sufficiently  to  leave  the  parent,  —  secrementitial  generation.    The  sub- 
stance  may  be  globular,  homogeneous,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  common 
mass  of  the  parent,  when  it  is  termed  a  spore,  and  is  found  in  vegetables  and  tbc 
lowest  animals  only  ;  or  it  may  be  an  ovum,  or  vesiculiform  mass  conta.mng  the 
rudiment  of  an  embryo  and  a  quantity  of  nourishment,  and  secreted  by  a  par- 


''  Hie  plantas  tenero  abscidens  de  corpore  matrum 
Deposuit  sulcis  ;  hie  stirpes  obruit  arvo, 
Quadrifidasque  sudes  et  aruto  robore  vallos ; 
Silvarumque  alia;  pressos  propaginis  arcus 
F.xspectant,  et  viva  sua  plantaria  terra; 
Nil  radicis  egent  alia:  summumque  putator 
Haud  dubitat  terra?  referens  mandare  cacumen. 
Quin  et  caudicilius  sectis  (mirabile  dicta) 
Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno. 

Virgil.  Georgian,  Lib.  to 
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ticular  organ  called  an  ovarium  :  anil  the  individual  passes  through  many  changes 
before  it  resembles  its  parent. 

All  the  modes  of  generation  but  that  by  eggs  are  accomplished  through  one 
individual  only ;  —  Monogenesis  takes  place.  The  mode  by  eggs  may  be  accom- 
plished through  one  individual  or  through  two ;  —  Monogenesis  or  Digenesis 
may  take  place. 

Some  organic  beings,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  which  ordinarily  copulate, 
will  occasionally  propagate  by  monogenesis.  Thus  not  only  have  vegetables  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  for  four  generations,  without  the  most  indirect  communication 
with  the  male  organs;  but  various  female  insects  kept  separated  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  birth  have  laid  fruitful  eggs,  and  this  has  been  observed  through 
nine  generations  of  complete  exclusion  from  the  male,  so  that  there  has  been^a 
ace  of  virgin  mothers,  grandmothers,  great  grandmothers,  &c. 
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OF  THE  GENITAL  FUNCTION  IN  MAN. 


<<  The  male  genital  fluid  is  produced  by  the  two  testicles, 
which  hang  in  the  scrotum,  by  their  spermatic  chords,  through  a 
ring  called  abdominal,  or  through,  more  properly,  a  fissure  in  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen. »  Be- 
sides abundant  lymphatics,  three  orders  of  vessels  are  found  in 
tlic  testes  •  1  1 

«  The  spermatic  artery,  which  is,  in  proportion  to  the  fine- 
ness  of  its  calibre,  the  longest  artery,  by  far,  in  the  system,  and 
usually  conveys  blood  to  the  testicle  immediately  from  the  abdo- 

minal  aorta.  .  .  . 

«  The  ductus  deferens,  which  carries  to  the  vesiculae  seminales 
the  semen  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood. 
'  «  The  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins,  which  return  to  the  cava  or 
renal  vein  the  blood  remaining  after  secretion.* 

«  Instances  of  more  than  two  testes  are  extremely  rare.  Three,  four,  and  even 
five,  are  said  to  have  existed,  and  several  authors  declare  that  they  have  seen  three 
in  individuals  many  of  whose  families  were  equally  well  proved.  ■  (D  g 
L'Jnatomie  des  corps  humains.  Demonstration  quatneme.  Sect.  1  Ferness, 
Forestus,  De  Graaf,  Borelli,  &c.  Ac.  Shenkius  has  collected  several  examp M 
Unless  suchcases  are  related  by  an  experienced  medial  man  from  lus  own  observ 
ation,  they  deserve  no  credit ;  and  even  then  must  be  regarded  with  su^iaon,  * 
anatomical  examination  or  the  peculiar  pain  of  pressure  have  not  im™*£  * 
ditional  bodies  to  be  analogous  to  testes  no  less  m  ZlylnU 
situation.  The  late  eccentric  Dr.  Mounsey,  who  ^J^J^,. 
either  be  dissected  by  one  of  his  friends  or  thrown  into  he  teVJ* 
have  in  his  scrotum  a  small  steatom,  which  during  life  might  have  given 
appearance,  though  not  the  sensation  on  pressure  of  a  third  testis.  rf 

The  writers  of  such  wonderful  cases  completely  disagree  in  their  acc 
the  powers  of  these  triorchides,  tetrorchides,  and  pentorchides,  some  assert 
them  to  be  prodigious,  others  greatly  below  those  °{°^2uZrm>«<  chord- 

One  testis  is  commonly  larger  than  the  other,  and,  the  right  sp"  ^ 
being  for  the  most  part  shorter  than  the  left,  the  nght  testis  is  gene 

The  original  situation  of  the  testes  accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  their 
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"  The  testes  are  not  originally  suspended  in  the  scrotum.  In 
the  very  young  male  foetus  they  are  placed  in  a  very  different 
part,  and  the  nature  and  successive  changes  of  their  situation  that 
were  first  accurately  investigated  by  Haller",  but  have  since  been 
variously  stated,  have  given  rise  to  various  controversies."1  I  shall 
derive  my  account  of  this  subject  from  the  natural  appearances 
which  I  have  preserved  in  a  great  number  of  small  embryos,  dis- 
sected by  me  with  this  view. 

"  On  opening  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  young  foetus, 
there  appears  in  each  groin,  at  the  ring  of  the  oblique  muscles,  a 
very  small  opening  in  the  peritonaeum,  leading  downwards  to  a 
■narrow  passage  which  perforates  the  ring  and  runs  to  a  peculiar 
sac  that  is  extended  beyond  the  abdominal  cavity  towards  the 
scrotum,  is  interwoven  with  cellular  fibres,  and  destined  for  the 
future  reception  of  the  testicle. 

"At  the  posterior  margin  of  this  abdominal  opening,  there  is 
sent  off  another  process  of  peritonaeum,  running  upwards,  and 
appearing,  in  the  young  foetus,  little  more  than  a  longitudinal 
fold,  from  the  base  of  which  arises  a  small  cylinder,  or  rather  an 
inverted  cone,  that  terminates  above  in  a  globular  sac,  containing 
the  testis  and  epididymis,  so  that  the  testis  at  first  sight  resem- 
bles a  small  berry  resting  on  its  stalk,  and  appears  hanging,  like 
the  liver  or  spleen,  into  the  abdomen. 
"  The  vessels,  which  afterwards  constitute  the  spermatic  chord, 


:  >lood-vessels  arising  from-  the  loins,  as  John  Hunter  remarked  ;  for  parts  gene- 
rally derive  their  vessels  from  the  nearest  source.    The  same  applies  to  their 
lerves.  .  Hence,  too,  the  right  spermatic  artery  frequently  springs  from  the  right 
•enal  as  being  nearer  than  the  aorta,  and  the  left  spermatic  vein  frequently 
lours  its  blood  into  the  left  renal  as  being  nearer  than  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  original  situation  of  the  testes  accounts  also  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
'as  deferens  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis  and  bending  upwards  ; 
n  the  foetus  this  is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  subse- 
quent change  in  the  situation  of  the  testes.  (J.  Hunter,  A  description  of  the 
itxiahon  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus,  with  its  descent  into  the  scrotum,  in  his  Ob- 
ervations  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  13.) 

"  Haller's  Program,  de  herniis  congenitis,  reprinted  in  his  Opusc.  patholog. 
••311.  sq.  vol.iii.  Opera  minora." 

"  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Commentatio  de  structura  peritoncei,  testiculorum  ' 
J  unwis,  eorumque  in  scrotum  descensu.    Gotting.  1817.  fol. 
j    B.  W.  Seller,  Observations  de  testiculorum  ex  abilomine  in  scrotum  descensv 
>  ->'ps.  same  year.  4to."' 
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are  seen  running  behind  the  very  delicate  and  pellucid  perito- 
naeum ;  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein  descending  along  the  sides 
of  the  spine,  and  the  vas  deferens  passing  inwards,  in  the  loose 
cellular  substance  behind  the  peritonaeum,  towards  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  They  enter  the  testis  in  the  fold  of  peritonaeum  just 
mentioned. 

"After  about  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy,  the  testis  gra- 
dually descends  and  approaches  the  narrow  passage  before  spoken 
of,  the  fold  of  peritonaeum  and  its  cylinder  becoming  at  the 
same  time  bent  down,  until  it  lies  directly  over  the  opening  of  the 
passage. 

"  The  testis  being  now  ready  for  descent,  the  opening,  which 
was  hitherto  small,  becomes  dilated,  so  as  to  allow  the  organ  to 
pass  it,  the  abdominal  ring,  and  the  whole  passage,  and  to  descend 
into  the  bulbous  sac ;  after  this  occurrence,  the  opening  soon 
becomes  strongly  closed  and  even  grows  together,  leaving 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  itself  in  infancy. 

"  In  proportion  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  testis  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  opening,  does  its  transit  through  the  abdo- 
minal passage  appear  rapid,  and,  as  it  were,  instantaneous.  It  is 
common  to  find  the  testis  in  mature  foetuses  either  lying  over  the 
peritoneal  opening,  or,  having  passed  this,  resting  in  the  groin ; 
but  I  have  once  only  met  with  the  testis,  and  then  it  happened  to 
be  the  right  and  in  a  twin  foetus,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
adhering,  and  in  a  manner  strangled,  in  the  middle  of  the 
passage,  being  just  about  to  enter  the  sac ;  in  this  instance, 
the  left  testis  had  passed  the  abdominal  canal  and  was  already  in 
the  sac,  and  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  same  side  was  perfectly 
closed. 

«  This  remarkable  passage  of  the  testis  from  the  abdomen 
through  the  groin  is  limited  to  no  period,  but  would  seem  to 
occur  generally  about  the  last  month  of  pregnancy;  the  testicles 
are  found,  however,  not  very  rarely  in  the  abdomen  or  the 
upper  portion  of  the  groin  at  birth.  For  they  have  always 
another  part  of  their  course  to  finish,  after  leaving  the  abdomen, 
viz.  to  descend,  together  with  their  sac,  from  the  groin  into  tne 

scrotum.  .      .  e 

«  Repeated  observation  demonstrates  this  to  be  tne  i 
course  of  the  testicles.    To  assign  the  powers  and  causes  o  « 
accomplishment  is  no  easy  matter.   For  I  am  every  day  m 
convinced  that  neither  of  the  powers  to  which  it  is  usiu  . 
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iscribed,  viz.  the  action  of  the  cremaster  or  diaphragm,  or  the 
bere  contractility  of  the  cellular  membrane,  interwoven  with  ten- 
uous fibres,  that  exists  in  the  cylindrical  process  of  peritonaeum 
md  is  called  the  Hunterian  gubernaculum,  is  sufficient  to  explain 
|.  o  singular  a  movement,  and  least  of  all  to  explain  the  transit  of 
the  testis  through  the  passage  so  often  mentioned ;  but  that  the 
^hole  affords,  if  any  thing  does,  a  striking  illustration  of  a  vita 
■  .ropria,  without  the  peculiar  influence  of  which,  so  remarkable 
kind  unique  a  course,  similar  to  no  other  function  of  the  system, 
annot  even  be  imagined."  e 

*  '  The  descent  of  the  testes  into  the  scrotum  must,  I  apprehend,  be  owing 
.  the  growth  of  their  nerves  and  vessels,  and  to  the  direction  afforded  by 

tie  contraction   of  the  gubernaculum.      Still  the  disposition  of  these  to 

.row  so  long  and  of  this  to  contract  is  a  peculiar  fact -a  vita  propria,  in 
.lucnenbach's  words.      The  growth  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  whole 

teocess,  u  accounted  for  in  the  minds  of  some  by  the  contraction  of  the  latter. 

Kfcchat,  Anatoime  descriptive,  t.  ii.  p.  234.)  Mr.  Hunter's  original  account 
the  gubernaculum  may  not  be  unacceptable.    «  At  this  time  of  life,  the 

fetis  is  connected  in  a  very  particular  manner  with  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
«,  at  the  place  where,  in  adult  bodies,  the  spermatic  vessels  pass  out,  and 

:  xew.se  with  the  scrotum.     This  connection  is  by  means  of  a  substance  which 

K  n°Wu  '°Wer        °f  the  t6Stis  t0  tbe  scrotura>  and  whi<*  at  present 

shal  call  the  ligament  or  gubernaculum  testis,  because  it  connects  the  testis 

<  :Ui  the  scrotum,  and  seems  to  direct  its  course  through  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 

,  inal  muscles.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal  form  ;  its  large  bulbous  head  is  upwards, 
■d  hxed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  its  lower  and  slender 
tretmty  a  lost  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum.    The  upper  part  of 

I-  «  hgament  is  within  the  abdomen,  before  the  psoas,  reaching  from  the  testis  to 
»  groin,  or  to  where  the  testicle  is  to  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  ;  whence  the 
.ament.runs  down  into  the  scrotum,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ermatic  vessels  pass  down  in  adult  bodies,  and  is  there  lost.  That  part  of  the 
.amentum  testis,  which  is  within  the  abdomen,  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum 

'  c ° Twh.Tr a; us  rterior  part>  which  is  c°^°™  *  ^  p«™,  and  Con. 

ed  wuh  It  by  the  reflected  peritoneum  and  by  the  cellular  membrane.    It  is 

•cu  ar^  1S  1,16  StrUCtUrC  °r  COmP°sitio«  °f        ligament :  it  is  certainly 

Si    and  fibrous,  and  the  fibres  run  in  the  direction  of  the  ligament  itself, 
c    .  cove      by  the  fibrM  of.  the  crcmastcr  ^  muscu]us  testis>  piaccd  t 

-    behind  the  peritoneum.    This  circumstance  is  not  easily  ascertained  in 
■nan  subject;  but  is  very  evident  in  others,  more  especially  in  those  whose 

n. Trn  ,n  cav,ty  °f  the  abd°men  aftcr  thc  animai  is  fuH  grovvn-" 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  human  testes  do  not  always  descend  into 

diXT       .°CCasi0na"y  rcmaIn>  one  °r  >">»'>  in  the  groin  or  abdomen. 

■lent,     AS0.aiCUmSta*1CCd  WCrC  CallGd  *<"^W^  °r  terticondi,  by  the 
•    a  riugil  is  a  bull  in  which  one  only  has  descended.    In  these  in- 
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"  The  coats  of  the  testes,  after  their  descent,  are  conveniently 
divided  into  common  and  proper. 

"  The  common  is  the  scrotum,  consisting  of  the  skin  having  a 
very  moderate  substratum  of  fat,  and  differing  from  the  rest  of 
the  integuments  in  this,  —  that  it  is  continually  changing  its  ap- 
pearance, being  sometimes  lax  and  pendulous,  sometimes  (espe- 
cially during  the  venereal  orgasm  and  the  application  of  cold) 
constricted  and  rigid,  and  in  the  latter  case  singularly  marked  by 
rugae  and  furrows. f 

"  With  respect  to  the  coats  proper  to  each  testis,  the  darlos 
lies  immediately  under  the  scrotum,  and  is  endowed  with  a  pe- 
culiar and  strong  contractile  power,  which  deceived  the  celebrated 
Winslow,  Haller,  &c.  into  the  belief  of  the  presence  of  muscu- 
larity." 

We  know  that  the  skin  of  every  ^art  relaxes  by  heat  and 
contracts  by  cold,  although  it  be  not  muscular :  in  the  cold  fit  of 
an  ague,  it  is  constricted  throughout  so  forcibly  as  to  have 
acquired,  during  this  state,  the  appellation  of  Cutis  Anserine. 
The  scrotum,  being  much  more  lax  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
skin,  experiences  these  effects  to  the  greatest  extent.  What  is 
termed  dartos  is  merely  thick  cellular  membrane. 

"  Next  to  this,  with  the  intervention,  however,  of  much  soft 
cellular  substance,  are  found  three  orders  of  tunica  vaginalesS; 
viz.  an  exterior,  common  to  the  testis  and  spermatic  chord,  and 
to  which  the  cremaster  muscle  adheres  by  disjointed  bundles  of 
fibres." 


stances  the  generative  powers  are  not  impaired; -a  testicle  which  has  n 
descended  is  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  parts  from  tuty  I 
evolving  itself,  but  such  persons,  it  is  certain,  "  militant  non  sine  gloria." 

f  «  Besides  the  assertion  that  the  scrotum  differs  strikingly  from  the  rest  ot  ^ 
integuments  in  being  reproduced  after  its  destruction  by  gangrene;  althoug^ 
many  careful  observers  declare  this  reproduction,  as  it  is  termed,  to  be  very 
perfect,  and  even  imaginary.    See  v.  c.   Stalp.  v.  d.  Wiel.  cent.  1.  P-  J 
Quirot,  Mem.  de  V Acad,  de  Ckirurg.  t.  iv.  p.  97."    I  knew  a  J* 
scrotum  had  been  destroyed  by  cold,  during  the  late  Duke  of  ^orks 
career  in  Holland  some  years  before,  and  it  had  not  been  reproduced. 

b  «  J.  E.  Neubauer,  De  tunids  vaginalibus  testis  et  funiculi  spermatid. 

1767.  4to. 

F.  L.  Eichhorn,  De  hydrocele.    Golt.  1S09.  4to." 
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This  muscle  arises  from  the  superior  anterior  spinous  process 

if  the  ileum,  from  the  transversalis  abdominis,  the  internal  surface 
l)f  the  Fallopian  ligament  and  neighbouring  parts,  and,  passing 

hrough  the  ring,  spreads  upon  the  chord,  vanishing  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  testicle.    Its  office  is  evidently  to  support  the 

esticle,  and  to  draw  it  upwards  against  the  groin  during  procre- 
ation. In  those  animals  whose  testes,  instead  of  hanging  in  the 
>:  crotum,  lie  in  the  perinaeum,  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  abdomen,  this 
iiuscle  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  less  considerable.  Its 
Source  is  some  fibres  of  the  transversalis  and  obliquus  internus 

mscles  pushed  by  the  testis  before  it  in  its  descent. 

"The  two  interior  tunica?  vaginales  are,  one  proper  to  the 
;ihord,  and  one  to  the  testis  ;  the  latter  of  which  usually  adheres 
vy  its  fundus  to  the  common  coat,  but  is  internally  moistened, 
:<ke  the  pericardium,  by  a  lubricating  fluid.h 
;  "The  origin  of  these  vaginal  coats,  — the  subject  of  so  much 
vontroversy,  may,  I  think,  be  readily  explained,  from  the  cir- 

umstances  already  mentioned  attending  the  descent  of  the 
*:stis. 

"The  coat  common  to  the  testis  and  chord  arises  from  the  de- 
ending  bulbous  sac  or  peritonaeal  process. 

'  "  The  proper  coat  of  the  testis,  from  that  production  of  the 
?ntonaeum  which,  ascending  from  the  cylinder,  originally  invests 
I  e  testis. 

•  "The  coat  proper  to  the  chord,  from  that  fold  and  short  cylin- 
rr  of  the  peritonaeum  in  which  the  fold  terminates  before  it 
-  rrounds  the  testicle." 

The  old  notion  that  each  testicle,  or  each  ovarium,  is  destined 
r  the  procreation  of  but  one  sex,  is  too  nonsensical. 

"  A  coat,  exterior  to  the  rest,  is  described  by  M.  Roux,  and  termed  Envelope 
-euse.  It  ,s  an  elongated  sac,  large  below  to  contain  the  testis  and  epididymis, 
.  i  narrow  above,  affording  a  sheath  to  the  chord.    It  vanishes  among  the 
■ular  membrane  of  the  ring.    (Bichafs  Anat.  descrip.  t.  v.  p.  176.)  M. 
>ux  cons.ders  this  coat  as  having  been  known  to  Haller,  from  the  following 
•sage  in  Hatter's  account  of  the  testicle.      «  Ita  fit  ut  interiores  cavea;  dua> 
it  ;  superior  vasculis  spermaticis  circumjecta;  inferior  testi  propria."  But 
'tier  continues  thus  :  «  Ita  sape  se  habet,  ut  etiam  aqua-  vis  aut  in  partem 
t>  propnam  solam,  intacta  parte  vasculosi  funiculi,  aut  in  istam  solam,  intacta 
vagma,  effundatur,  neque  flatus  impulsus  de  ea  vaginal!  ad  istam  commeet  " 
omenta  Pkynologia:,  t.  vii.  p.  420.)    He  appears  therefore  to  describe  merely 
tunica;  vaginales  of  the  chord  and  testis. 
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"  To  the  body  of  the  testis1  there  adheres  very  firmly,  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  a  coat  called  albuginea,  through  the  combination  of 
which  with  the  internal  part  of  the  vaginal  coat,  blood-vessels  pe- 
netrate into  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  testis.k  This  pulpy  sub- 
stance is  entirely  composed  of  innumerable  vessels,  about  a  span 
in  length1,  and  convoluted  into  lobules,  both  conveying  blood  and 
secreting  semen™,  the  latter  of  which  is  carried,  through  the  rete 
vasculosum  of  Haller"  and  the  vasa  efferentia  of  De  Graaf,  to  the 
apices  of  the  cones  of  the  epididymis.0 


1,  1,  1.  Tunica  albuginen.  2,  2.  Seminiferous 
canals.  3.  Cellular  net-work  of  the  testis.  4.  Glo- 
bules of  mercury  extravasated.  5.  Excretory  ducts 
forming  the  cones.  6,  6,  6.  Cones  formed  by  the 
continuation  of  the  preceding  ducts,  and  constituting 
the  head  of  the  epididymis.  7.  Epididymis  injected 
with  mercury,  and  formed  by  one  tortuous  canal. 
8.  Tail  of  the  epididymis,  on  a  level  with  which  the 
vas  deferens  begins.    9,9.  Vas  deferens.— (Haller. ) 


•i  «  Alex.  Monro,  fil.  Dp  leslibus  ct  de  semine  in  varus  ammalilnis.  Edinb. 

1755.  8vo."  ■  „ 

*  "  B;  S.  Albinus,  Annotat.  Acad.  1.  u.  tab.  vu.  ng.  1,  3. 
1  "Vide  Grew,  Museum,  Regaiis  Societatis,  p.  7."  , 
»     The  celebrated  Sommcrring  was  so  successful  as  to  inject  all  the  ves 

composing  the  testis,  and  the  entire  head  of  the  ep.dtdym.s,  *>A  ™<*cu  . 

Ueber  die  korperl.    Versch.  des  negers  pom  Europaer,  p.  38. 
"  "  Haller,  De  oiis  semiftis,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  No.  494.  Bp  I-**- 
°«<  Do  Graaf,  De  Viror. :  organls  gancralioni  inservtenttbu*  tab.  IT.  6- 
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"  The  epididymis,  lying  on  the  side  of  the  testicle,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  vessel  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  is  divided  into 
about  twenty  glomerules  or  cones  at  the  part  called  its  headP,  and 
is  continued  into  the  vas  deferens,  at  its  lower  part,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  thicker*!  and  is  denominated  its  tail. 


a,  a.  Bladder,  b,  b.  Layers  of  posterior  fibres,  having  a  longitudinal  direction, 
ft  Prostate,  d.  Membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  e,  e.  Ureters.  /  Some 
of  the  arteries  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  vesicula;  seminales.  g,  g.  Left  vas  de- 
ferens, h,  h.  Right  vas  deferens,  i.  Left  vesicula  seminalis  in  its  natural 
position,  k.  Left  ejaculator  canal,  traversing  the  prostate.  I,  I.  Right  vesicula 
.eminalis.  m,  m,  m,  m.  Coecums  or  appendages  of  the  vesicula  seminalis. 
*,  n.  Some  branching  appendices.  —  (Haller.) 

Each  vas  deferens,  ascending  towards  the  neck  of  the  urinary 
b  adder  and  converging  towards  the  other  under  the  prostate 
gland,  is  then  directed  backwards  and  dilated  into  the  vesicula; 
seminales,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  common  mouth  both  of 
the  vesicles  and  vasa  deferentia  opens  into  the  urethra,  behind  the 
caput  gallinaginis.r 

"  The  vesicula  seminales,  which  adhere  to  the  posterior  and  in-' 
tenor  surface  of  the  bladder/surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fat, 


i-rjy^0  Akx'  Monro>  fil-  Observations,  Anatomical  and  Physiological.  Edinb 
'758.  8vo.  tab.  i.  £.  E.  E.  F.  G.  H." 

r  "r'  S'  Albinus'  Annotat.  Acad.  1.  ii.  tab.  iii.  fig.  l.» 
'B.  S.  Albinus,  1.  c.  1.  iv,  tab.  iii.  fig.  1,  2,  3." 
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resemble  two  little  intestines,  winding  in  various  directions,  and 
branching  into  numerous  blind  appendices. 

"  They  consist  of  two  coats,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  gall- 
bladder :  the  one  strong,  and  of  the  description  usually  termed 
nervous  (tendinous s)  ;  the  other  interior,  delicate,  abounding  in 
cells,  and  divided  into  compartments  by  prominent  ridges,  like 
those  found  in  the  cervix  of  the  gall-bladder.1 


«,  u.  Portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  whose  sides  are  thick,  and  cavity  ver> 
narrow,  b,  b.  Portions  of  the  same  canals,  with  less  thick  sides,  and  lar ge ■» 
vity.  c,  c.  Extremity  of  each  vas  deferens,  which  grows  narrow  again  where 
it  unites  with  the  vesicular  seminales  and  the  ejaculator  canal  \f  £  *J^ 
sicula,  seminales  inflated,  e,  e.  Their  arteries  /,  f,f.  Portion  of  the  peruo 
neum  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the  vesiculee  seminales.  g,  g.  fcjacuiato 
canals.  —  (Graaf.) 

"  In  these  passages  is  slowly  and  sparingly  secreted  and  con- 
tained after  puberty,  the  semen,  a  very  extraordinary  and  import- 
ant fluid,  of  a  milky  yellowish  colour  V  which  is  nearly  the  same 

*  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  nerves  to  hoth  nerves  and  ten^"S;2 
expression  distensio  nervorum  is  equivalent  to  subsultus  tendinum.  X 
tendinous  looking  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  therefore  called  Dy 
anatomists,  in  classical  language,  the  tunica  nervea. 

t  "See,  besides,  the  figures  by  Graaf,  Haller,  Albinus,  and  Monro,  u. 
especially  the  beautiful  one  by  Fl.  Caldani,  in  his  Opusc.  Anat.  p. .IT. •  ^ 

»  «  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  black  semen  of  E'1"0?'^,,, 
futed  in  ancient  times  by  Aristotle,  has,  to  my  surprise,  bed-,  taken  up 
times  by  Le  Cut,  Dc  Pauw,  Wagler,  &c." 
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D  all  animals  ;  "  of  a  peculiar  odour,"  like  that  of  a  bone  while 
>eing  filed  ;  of  a  styptic  and  rather  acrid  taste  x;  "of  the  same 
isciclity  as  mucus;  opake;  and  of  great  specific  gravity,  of  greater 
□deed  than  any  other  fluid  in  the  body."y  It  is  alcalescent,  turn- 
ing vegetable  blues  green  and  precipitating  earths  and  metals 
rom  their  solutions.  In  a  few  hours  after  removal  from  the  body 
t  becomes  liquid  and  translucent,  and,  though  previously  inso- 
uble  in  warm  or  cold  water,  is  now  very  soluble  in  it.  If  exposed 

0  the  air,  it  dries  into  a  horny  looking  substance. 

"  Semen  has  also  this  peculiarity,  first  observed  by  Lewis 
Iamme  ofDantzic,  in  the  year  1677 z,  —  of  being  animated  by 
n  infinite  number  of  creatures,  visible  by  the  microscope,  of  the 
:ind  demoninated  infusoria3,  and  of  different  figures  in  different 
,enera  ef  animals.  In  manb,  these  spermatic  animalcules"  (or 
permatozoa,  as  Baer  calls  them,)  "  are  oval,  and  have  very  fine 
mis :  they  are  said  to  be  found  in  prolific  semen  only,"  and  there- 
ore  not  in  children,  old  men,  or  invalids,  "so  that  they  are  in 
ome  degree  an  adventitious  criterion  of  its  prolific  maturity  ; 
'e  say  adventitious,  because  we  hope,  after  so  many  weighty  ar- 
uments  and  observations c,  there  is  no  necessity  at  present  to 
emark  that  they  have  no  fecundating  principle  and  much  less 
re  the  germs  of  future  offspring." 

1  Hamine,  when  young,  had  discovered  the  seminal  animalcules  ; 
e  showed  them  to  Leeuwenhoeck  :  and  the  sagacious  Dutch- 
man, catching  eagerly  at  the  discovery,  published  an  account 
if  them  illustrated  by  plates.  Hartzoeker,  ambitious  of  the  honour 
t  the  discovery,  wrote  upon  the  subject  the  following  year  and  as- 
?rted  that  he  had  seen  the  animalcules  threeyears  before  they  were 

1  Burdach,  §  83. 

"  F.  B.  Osiander  asserts  "  that  fresh  semen,  emitted  under  certain  circum- 
mces,  is  occasionally  phosphorescent."  Be  causa  insertionis  placenta  in  uteri 
ificium.    Gotting.  1792.  4to.  p.  16." 

'  Vide  Fr.  Schrader,  De  microscopior.  usu  in  nat.  sc.  et  anatome.  Gotting. 
'81.  8?o.  p.  34." 

Handbuch  der  Naturgesch.  p.  506.  10th  edit.  tab.  i.  fig.  13." 
W  •  Fr.  v.  Gleichen,  Ueber  die  Saamen-und  Infusionsthierchen.  Nurenb. 
'78.  4to.  tab.  i.  fig.  l." 

"  Consult  especially  Laz.  Spallanzani,  both  in  his  Opuscoli  di Jisica  animate  e 
rgetabik,  Milan,  1776.  8vo.  vol.  ii.,  and  in  his  Dissertatdoni,  &c.     Ibid.  1780. 
°-  vol.  ii." 
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observed  by  Hamme.  The  subject,  being  the  very  summit  of  filthi. 
ness,  excited  the  earnest  attention  of  all  Europe.  Physiologists, 
naturalists,  Popish  priests,  painters,  opticians,  and  booksellers,  all 
eagerly  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  seminal  animalcules,  and  the 
lascivious  Charles  the  Second  of  England  commanded  them  to  be 
presented  to  him,  swimming  and  frisking  in  their  native  fluid. 
Some  of  the  curious  could  not  find  them.    Others  not  only  found 
them  but  ascertained  their  length  to  be  tWW  of  an  inch> their 
bulk  such  as  to  admit  the  existence  of  216,000  in  a  sphere  whose 
diameter  was  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  and  their  rate  of  travelling 
nine  inches  in  an  hour.    They  saw  them  too  in  the  semen  of  all 
animals,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  of  nearly  the  same  s.ze  and 
shape  in  the  semen  of  the  largest  and  of  the  smallest,  -  in  the 
semen  of  the  sprat  and  of  the  whale  ;  they  could  distinguish  the 
male  from  the  female  ;  in  the  semen  of  a  ram  they  beheld  them 
moving  forwards  in  a  troop,  with  great  gravity,  like  a  flock  of 
sheen    and  in  the  human  semen,  Dalenpatius  actually  saw  one 
indignantly  burst  its  wormy  skin  and  issue  forth  a  perfectly  formed 
human  being.    The  little  creatures  would  swim  in  shoals  towards 
a  given  point,  turn  back,  separate,  meet  again,  move  on  s.ngly 
iump  out,  and  dive  again,  spin  round,  and  perform  various  othe 
S  proving  themselves,  if  not  the  most  delicate,  at  least  the 
droll'es't  beings  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophy 
The Strength  of  constitution  being  an  important  object  of  n> 
^  J    hey  gave  proofs  of  their  vigour,  not  only  by  survivm 
E'rough  passage  through  the  urethra,  three,  four,  and  seve 
dav    but0by  impregnating  a  female  at  the  end  of  this  time  and 
o7bZl  removed  from  her,  by  impregnating  even  a  second 

Su,'eTy  never  was  so  much  folly  and  bestiality  before  commute 
under  the  name  of  philosophy.  ,wmulle 

thrown  into  agitation  by  the  warmth  of  he  A*  ^ 
was  published  under  ^  physical  caus 

only  inert  particles  set  in  motion  by  some  J  ) 
Buffon   and  his  followers,  prejudiced  in  favour 
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thesis,  although  they  did  not  deny  that  the  semen  contained 
innumerable  rapidly  moving  particles,  contended  that  these  were 
not  animalcules,  but  organic  particles.  Many  great  names 
sided  with  Linnaeus,  and  Lieberkuhn  was  considered  to  have 
absolutely  proved  that  they  were  no  animalcules.d  Their  reality, 
however,  might  be  regarded  as  established.  But,  finally,  to 
Jetermine  the  question,  and  accurately  to  ascertain  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  them,  the  celebrated  Spallanzani  began  a 
ong  course  of  observations  and  experiments  about  the  middle  of 
;he  last  century,  unbiassed  in  favour  of  any  opinion,  and  endea- 
vouring to  forget  entirely  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the 
subject.  The  human  semen,  the  worthy  Abbe  assures  us,  he  pro- 
cured from  dead  bodies  immediately  after  dissolution ;  but  that 
)f  brutes  was  obtained  either  after  death  or  during  life. 

He  found  in  the  former  innumerable  animalcules  with  an  oval 
)ody  and  a  tail,  or  appendix,  tapering  to  a  point.    This  appendix, 
)y  moving  from  side  to  side,  propelled  them  forwards.  They  were 
n  constant  motion  in  every  direction.    In  about  twenty-three 
ninutes  their  movements  became  more  languid,  and  in  two  or 
hree  hours  they  generally  died,  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
luid,  with  their  appendices  extended.     The  duration  of  their 
ife,  however,  depended  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
feather;  at — 2°  (Reaumur)  they  died  in  three  quarters  of  an 
our  ;  while  at  7°  they  lived  two  hours  ;  and  at  121°,  three  hours 
nd  three  quarters.    If  the  cold  was  not  too  intense,  they  reco- 
ered  upon  the  temperature  being  raised;  when  only  — 3°  or 
-4°  they  recovered  after  a  lethargy  of  fourteen  hours  and  up- 
wards ;  and,  according  to  the  less  intensity  of  the  cold,  they 
^ght  be  made  to  pass  from  the  torpid  to  the  active  state  more 
quently.    They  were  destroyed  by  river  ice,  snow,  and  rain 
'ater ;  by  sulphur,  tobacco,  camphor,  and  electricity.    Even  the 
ir  was  injurious  to  them  ;  —  in  close  vessels  their  life  was  pro- 
nged to  some  days,  and  their  movements  were  not  constant  and 
urned.    They  were  of  various  sizes,  and  perfectly  distinct  from 
•1  species  of  animalcules  found  in  vegetable  infusions,  &c.  The 
"ntoal  animalcules  of  different  kinds  of  animals  had  generally 
ach  some  peculiarity.    In  short,  Spallanzani  completely  con- 
ned the  principal  observations  of  Leeuwenhoeck,  and  satis- 


re 


Amamit.  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  79.   Spallanzani,  Opusc.  de  Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  181. 
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factorily  explained  the  sources  of  the  inaccuracies  of  other  in- 
quirers.6 

Although  these  beings  are  most  numerous  in  the  semen,  he 
detected  them  occasionally  in  other  fluids  ;  in  the  mesenteric 
blood  of  female  frogs  and  salamanders,  and  in  the  blood  of. a  tad- 
pole and  calf.f 

They  are  supposed  by  some  to  originate  by  heterogenesis,  and  this 
both  on  account  of  the  semen  being  so  decomposible  a  fluid,  as  | 
shown  by  its  odour  and  readiness  to  change  its  nature  and  to  liquefy: 
and  of  its  long  continued  contact  with  the  walls  of  its  canals,  contact 
of  fluids  with  animal  substances  disposing  them  to  deoxidise  and  | 
decompose.    Czermak"  found  that  the  fluid  in  birds  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  season  contained  no. animalcules,  and,  afterwards, 
when  they  began  to  appear,  that  they  were  at  first  motionless: 
he  also  found  animalcules  disposed  to  move  in  some  animals  in 
the  vas  deferens  only.    Needham  found  their  number  augment 
when  the  semen  became  more  liquid  and  apt  to  decompose;  and 
Prevost  and  Dumas  could  not  detect  them  in  the  thick  semen  off 
the  seminal  canals  of  mammalia  till  they  had  diluted  it  with 
water)  _  which  in  fact  made  an  infusion  of  the  animal  matter.'' 

«  Opuscoli  di  Fisica  animate  e  vegetabile,  vol.  ii.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  lately 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Spallanzani  as  to  the  semen  of  various  animals. 
In  the  snail,  the  animalcules  are  fifty-four  times  larger  than  in  the  dog;  m 
the  mouse,  half  as  large  again  as  in  the  horse  ;  and  larger  in  some  insects  than 
in  man.  They  are  also  more  numerous  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  especially 
themollusca.  (Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  t.  i.  and  ii.)  Leeuwenhoeckcaku- 
lated  that  in  the  semen  of  a  single  fish  there  were  thirty  times  as  many  animal- 
cules as  of  human  beings  on  the  earth  :  -  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the  fancj 
of  proud  man,  that  all  other  animals  were  made  for  him. 

'  Creatures  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  of  the  sam 
general  shape  as  the  seminal  animalcules,  inhabit  the  mesenteric  arteries  of  assej 
horses,  &c.    Mr.  Hodgson  found  them  in  seven  asses  out  of  nine. 
on  tke  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  &    To  increase  the  wonder, 
of  the  human  embryo  have  been  found  containing  worms.    Goeze,  Vc'suc  J 
naturgeschickte  der  Eingeweidwurmer.    Living  worms  from  external  sou  ces  J 
frequently  been  found  in  the  human  blood.    A  case,  m  which  many  live  a 
of'the  T^pula  o.eracea  were  seen  in  blood  twice  taken  from 
at  Dumfries,  may  be  found  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  W«  • J 

May,  1S34  =  the  eggs  of  this  animal  are  very  mmu  e  and  dep   •  ^ 
water;   the  boy  lived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  had  frequently 
water. 

b  Beytrage  vu  der  Lehrc  von  der  Spermatzoen,  p.  20. 
h  Burdach,  84. 
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Czermak  divides  them  into  three  sections  :  —  the  Cephaloides, 
rounded;  the  Uroides,  filiform;  and  the  Cephaluroides,  or  those 
with  one  part  rounded  and  another  filiform. 

In  some  days  semen  putrefies  and  becomes  covered  with  the 
byssus  septica. 

According  to  Vauquelin's  analysis  of  the  semen',  100  parts  con 
ain, 

Of  Water       -        -        -        -  90 
Mucilage       -       -  -  6 

Phosphate  of  lime  -  -  3 
Soda       -  _  1 

«  The  genital  fluid  gradually  collected  in  the  vesicles  is  re- 
amed for  subsequent  excretion,  and  by  its  stay  experiences 
changes  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder, — 
becoming  more  inspissated  and  concentrated  by  the  removal  of 
ts  watery  portion.k 

'.  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  x. 

k  "  A  paradoxical  opinion  was  formerly  entertained  by  some"  (Wharton,  Van 
lome,  Swammerdam,  Harder)  —  "  that  the  semen  is  not  discharged  from  the 
•esiculae  seminales  but  from  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  that  the  fluid  of  the  vesicles 
B  not  truly  spermatic  and  derived  from  the  testis,  but  of  quite  another  kind, 
nd  secreted  in  peculiar  glands  belonging  to  the  vesicles.  This  has  gained  some 
dvocates  among  the  modems.  J.  Hunter,  On  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal 
Economy,  p.  27. 

i  J.  A.  Chaptal,  Journal  de  Physique,  Febr.  1787,  p.  101. 
But  it  has  been  refuted  by  Sb'mmerring,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Medica,  which  I 
iited,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

Add  the  remarkable  instances  of  men  and  other  male  animals  possessed  of 
esiculae  seminales,  that  have  discharged  prolific  semen  after  complete  castration. 
I  Consult,  among  others,  the  distinguished  Elliotson  in  his  English  translation 
f  these  Institutions,  p.  329.  3d  edit.  1820." 

The  note  to  which  Blumenbach  does  me  the  honour  to  allude  was  the  follow- 
>g :  — 

John  Hunter's  arguments  are  —  1.  "The  semen,  first  discharged  from 
ie  living  body,  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  in  consistence  like  cream,  and 
milar  to  w  hat  is  found  in  the  vasa  deferentia  after  death  ;  while  that  which 
'Hows  is  somewhat  like  the  common  mucus  of  the  nose,  but  less  viscid.  The 
men  becomes  more  fluid  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  particularly  that  first  thrown 
ut;  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  happens  to  secretions  in  general.  The 
nell  of  the  semen  is  mawkish  and  unpleasant,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
'"na  of  a  Spanish,  chestnut:  and  to  the  taste,  though  at  first  insipid,  it  has  so 
'uch  pungency,  as,  after  some  little  time,  to  stimulate  and  excite  a  degree  of 
eat  in  the  mouth.    But  the  fluid  contained  in  these  vesiculso  in  a  dead  body,  is 
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"  For,  as  the  whole  of  the  testis  and  spermatic  chord  abounds 
in  lymphatic  vessels,  which  carry  back  to  the  blood  a  fluid  with 

of  a  brownish  colour,  and  often  varies  in  consistence  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
bag,  as  if  not  well  mixed.    Its  smell  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  semen, 
neither  does  it  become  more  fluid  by  being  exposed  to  the  air."    On  opening 
two  men  immediately  after  death,  the  contents  of  the  vesicula:  were  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  he  usually  found  them  in  persons  who  had  been  some  time  dead, 
and  in  one  of  the  instances  so  fluid  as  to  run  out  upon  cutting  the  vesicula:, 
but  they  were  similar  to  the  semen  neither  in  colour  nor  smell.    An  examin- 
ation of  the  vesiculae  of  the  horse,  boar,  rat,  beaver,  and  guinea-pig,  afforded  the 
same  results.    In  the  last  animal,  the  contents  near  the  fundus  of  the  vesiculas 
were  viscid,  and  gradually  firmer,  till,  near  the  opening  into  the  urethra,  they 
were  as  solid  as  common  cheese,  and  no  such  substance  could  be  detected  in  the 
vagina  of  the  female  after  her  union  with  the  male.    2.  During  lasciviousness, 
the  testicles  swell,  and  they  become  painful  if  the  semen  is  not  discharged ;  in 
coition,  it  may  be  added,  they  are  drawn  forcibly  by  the  cremaster  against  the 
pubes,  as  if  to  assist  the  discharge  of  their  contents  at  the  period  of  emission. 
3.  In  the  old  and  debilitated,  the  vesicula:  are  as  full  as  in  the  young  and 
vigorous.    4.  Nay,  in  four  men  who  had  each  lost  a  testicle,  the  vesicula  on  one 
side  was  equally  full  as  on  the  other,  although  the  men  had  survived  the  operation 
a  considerable  length  of  time.    The  same  was  discovered  in  two  cases,  where,  by 
mal-formation,  one  testicle  had  no  communication  with  the  corresponding 
vesicle.    In  the  gelding  and  the  stallion  their  contents  are  similar  and  nearly 
equal  in  quantity.    The  vas  deferens  has  no  communication  in  some  animals 
with  the  vesicula?,  and  in  others,  as  the  horse,  where  a  communication  does  exist, 
the  common  duct  is  not  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  the  regurgitation  of  the 
semen  into  the  vesicula?.    5.  Some  animals,  especially  among  the  carnivora, 
have  no  vesicula?  seminales,  yet  in  their  copulation  they  differ  not  from  those 
which  have.    M.  Richerand  indeed  asserts  that  animals  destitute  of  these  organs 
are  longer  in  coition  than  others,  from  having  no  reservoir  for  an  accumulation 
of  seme°n.  {Etimcns  de  Pht/siologie,  c.  x.)   But  he  is  mistaken.    For,  on  inspect- 
ing  Cuvier's  account  of  animals  without  and  with  vesicula;,  no  connection  what- 
ever appears  between  their  presence  or  absence  and  the  length  of  copulation. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments  it  is  urged  that  a  fluid,  gently  propelled 
alonff  the  human  vas  deferens,  does  not  pass  into  the  urethra,  but  regurgitates 
into  the  vesicula.*  But,  granting  this  true,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  secretion  o< 
the  testes  leaves  the  vasa  deferentia  except  during  emission,  when  «•»  «{> 
gitation  is  impossible.    It  may  also  be  contended  that,  in  many  men  the 
of  straining  at  the  water-closet  often  instantly  discharges  from  the  urn 
without  the  least  sensation,  a  large  quantity  of  a  fluid,  which  is  exactly  *nular, 
colour,  consistence,  and  odour,  to  that  of  a  nocturnal  em.ss.on.  ™e 
pression  cannot  squeeze  this  fluid  from  the  testes.    If  a  partisan  of  John  ^ 
should  say  that  the  extremities  of  the  vasa  deferentia  afford  it,  we  ma)  " 

*  Winslow,  Ruysch,  Duverney,  and  others,  quoted  by  Haller:  confirmed  bj 
Professor  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  131. 
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i  seminal  impregnation,  and  thus  facilitate  the  secretion  of  semen 
m  the  manner  before  described ;  so  the  vesiculse  seminales  are 
likewise  furnished  with  a  similar  set  of  vessels,  which,  by  absorb- 
ing the  inert  watery  part,  render  the  remaining  semen  more 
powerful. 

"  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  genuine  semen  is  ever  ab- 
sorbed during  health ;  still  more  that  it  ever  passes,  as  is  some- 
:imes  asserted,  into  the  neighbouring  veins;  and  most  of  all,  that 
ay  this  absorption,  if  it  does  occur,  unseasonable  venereal  appe- 
:ites  are  prevented  :  since,  if  we  compare  the  phenomena  of 
inimals,  procreating  at  particular  periods,  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  which  are  castrated,  we  must  conclude  that  this 


iim  that  John  Hunter  found  them  full  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  the  vesiculse. 
[  believe,  however,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  pure  secretion  of  the 
estes,  and  that  far  the  greatest  portion  of  an  emission  is  secreted  by  the  vesicula? 
eminales  and  prostate  gland ;  and  that  therefore  some  persons  may,  by  forcing 
lown,  occasion  a  discharge  apparently  identical  with  an  emission,  though  not 
witaining  a  particle  of  matter  furnished  by  the  testes.  The  fact,  mentioned 
it  p.779.,  of  emission  occurring  for  a  long  period  after  the  removal  of  both  testes, 
—  till  the  removal  had  much  deranged  the  whole  genital  system,  forcibly  cor- 
oborates  this  idea.*  The  difference  discovered  by  Mr. Hunter  between  the 
luid  found  in  the  human  vesiculse  seminales  after  death  and  that  of  an  emission 
s  nothing  more  than  might  be  expected  if  we  were  certain  that  they  were  the 
amef,  and,  as  the  matter  squeezed  out  by  some  in  straining  exactly  resembles 
hat  of  a  regular  emission,  this  fact  alone  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
pinion,  in  regard  to  man,  unless  we  relinquish  the  notion  of  the  fluid  of  human 
mission  being  chiefly  true  semen  from  the  testes.  In  the  herisson  and  rabbit 
he  vesicle  opens  separately  from  the  vas  deferens,  so  that  in  these  animals  it 
annot  be  a  seminal  receptacle;  and  yet  in  the  rabbit  Prevost  and  Dumas  found 
erainal  animalcules  in  the  vesicle,  showing,  perhaps,  that  the  organ  itself  secretes 
■  genital  fluid. 

In  different  species  of  brutes  the  fluid  of  emission  may  be  furnished  in  dif- 
erent  proportions  from  the  testes,  vesiculas,  and  prostate,  and  the  effects  of 
•ressure  from  straining  are  unknown  in  them.  Additional  vesicula?  seminales 
re  sometimes  seen  opening  separately.  Cuvier  says  that  the  muscular  part  of 
he  urethra  in  brutes  is  full  of  semen  at  rutting  time,  so  that  it  may  pass  into 
he  additional  vesicukc. 


*  Dr.  Otto  says  that  lie  found  semen  in  a  vesicle  nine  months  after  castration. 
Scltene  beobachtungen,  t.  i.  p.  131. 

T  In  the  two  men  opened  by  J.  Hunter  soon  after  death,  the  vesicular  fluid 
"as  actually  much  less  brown  than  usual. 
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absorption  is  rather  the  cause  of  ungovernable  and  almost  rabid 
lust. 

"  We  conceive  that  this  end  is  accomplished  in  a  very  different 
mode,"  —  "  by  nocturnal  pollutions,  which  we  regard  as  a  natural 1 
excretion,  intended  to  liberate  the  system  from  the  otherwise 
urgent  superfluous  semen,  more  or.  less  frequently,  according 
to  the  variety  of  temperament  and  constitution.''"1 

"  The  semen  is  never  discharged  pure,  but  mixed  with  the 
prostatic Jluid,  which  is  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  white 
of  egg,  and  has  acquired  its  name  from  the  organ  by  which  it  is 
produced,  —  an  organ  of  some  size,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  com- 
pact texture,  lying  between  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  and  commonly  denominated  prostate  gland."a  It 
is  composed  of  minute  cells,  from  which  excretory  ducts  pro- 
ceed, opening  by  twenty  or  thirty  orifices  into  the  urethra  on  the 
sides  of  the  verumontanum. 

Hence,  as  well  as  from  the  secretion  of  the  vesiculse  seminales 
and  urethral  mucus,  some  men  have  perfectly  performed  the  act 
of  copulation,  though  unfruitfully,  after  castration.0  Many  such 
accounts  are  suspicious  ;  but,  in  a  man  castrated  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  complete  power  of  coition  was  said  positively  to 

i  «  Ch.  R.  Jaenisch,  Be pollutions  nocturna.    Gotting.  1795.  4to. 

Aug.  Gottl.  Richter,  Specielle  Therapie,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.  sq. 

C.  W.  Hufeland,  Abhandl.  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissensch.  in  Berlin, 

1819.  p.  no."  , 
m  «  J  willingly  grant  that  barbarous  nations,  of  a  phlegmat.c  temperament  ana 
copulating  promiscuously,  do  not  require  this  excretion  ;  but  I  must  contend 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  relief  in  a  young  man,— single,  sanguineous.,  full  ot 
juices,  with  a  strong  imagination,  and  living  high,  although  enjoying  the  com- 
pletest  health."  . 

Blumenbach  has  not  been  able  to  discover  that  nocturnal  pollution  happens  i 
any  animal  except  man  ;  but  a  person  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  beasts  at  Lxctt 
Change  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  for  twenty  years,  informed  me  t 
he  had  often  seen  male  animals,  chiefly  of  the  feline  and  canine  kind,  ag.tatea 
sleep,  and  wake  up  with  an  emission,  and  had  seen  seminal  discharges  wl> 
they  had  slept  ;  and  that  they,  especially  the  canine,  as  well  as  the  great  e  - 
phant  Chuny,  which  was  shot,  would  onanise  by  strik.ng  the  perns  » 
ground  or  rubbing  it  against  something,  and  some  by  shaking  ^selves. 
Turin  the  keeper  also  assured  me  that  the  great  elephant  °»™fj^mJ. 
against  the  ground  in  March  and  April.    Monkeys,  I  was  told,  actually 
turbate  (TOOW(-stuprate)  like  many  boys. 

"  "Morgagni,  Adversar.  Anat.  iv.  fig.  1,  2." 

o  See  examples  collected  by  Schurig,  Spermatologia,  p.  395.  sq. 
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eniain  for  twelve  months  after  the  operation,  and  afterwards 
jpidly  declined P;  and  in  another  case  of  castration'by  Professor 
vilson  complete  copulation  was  occasionally  performed  for  a  year 
r  more.i 

The  generative  powers  are  not  impaired  by  the  removal 
f  one  testis:  the  Hottentots  have  been  said  frequently  to 
eprive  their  sons  of  one,  on  arriving  at  eight  years  of  age  r,  from 

ne  belief  that  monorchs  are  swift  runners.  We  read  in  Varro 
iat  if  a  bull  is  admitted  to  a  cow  immediately  after  both  testes 

tre  removed,  impregnation  takes  place,  —  "  Exemptis  testiculis, 
;  statim  admiseris,  concipere  (vaccas)."8 
"  The  male  urethra  is  the  common  outlet  of  three  different 
uids,  —  the  urine,  semen,  and  prostatic  liquor.  It  is  lined  with 
mcus,  which  proceeds  from  numerous  sinuses  dispersed  along 
le  canal.1  We  find  it  surrounded  by  a  spongy  texture,  upon 
hich  lie  two  other  spongy  bodies*,  of  much  greater  thickness, 

;onstituting  the  major  part  of  the  penis.    The  penis  is  terminated 

nteriorly  by  the  glans  —  a  continuation  of  the  spongy  texture  

nd  usually  covered  by  a  delicate  and  very  moveable  skin,  which 
destitute  of  fat,  and,  at  the  corona  of  the  glans,  forms  the 
reputiura,  and  freely  moves  over  the  gland,  nearly  as  the  eyelids 
a  over  the  eyeball.  The  internal  duplicature  of  the  preputium, 
ranging  its  appearance,  is  reflected  over  the  glans,  like  the  al- 

vJginea  of  the  eye,  and  is  beset  at  the  corona  with  many  Littrian 1 

'  Obs.  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  p.  53.  sq.  4to.  London 
30.  ' 

i  lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Male  Organs,  §-c.  p.  132.  sq. 
ondon,  L821.  ' 
'  Willi,  ten.  Rhyne,  Be  promontor.  Cap.  bon.  spei,  22.  pag.  m.  64,  and  others 
ioted  by  Schurig,  Spermatologia,  p.  60.    Sparmann  informs  us  that  this  custom 
<  longer  prevails. 

'  Be  Be  Rustica,  ii.  5.     See  De  Graaf,  Be  mulier.  org.  general,  inserv.  p.  82. 
"J.  Ladmiral,  Effigies  penis  humani.  LB.  1741.  4to." 

"  Ruysch,  Observat.  anat.  Chirurg.  Centur.  p.  99.  fig.  75  82. 

And  his  Ep.  problemat.  jv.  fig.  2.  4.  6,  7. 

T.  H.  Thaut,  Be  virgcc  virilis  statu  sano  et  morboso.    Wirceb.  1808.  4  to. 

The  distinguished  Home  has  clearly  and  faithfully  displayed  this  truly  cellular 
spongy  texture  of  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  that  was  lately  in  general 
nfounded  with  the  blood-vessels  in  which  it  abounds.    Phil.  Trans  1820 
I  ".p.  183.  sq." 

!  *  "  Morgagni,  Adversar.  Anat.  1.  tab.  iv.  fig.  4.  f.  k." 
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a.  a,  a,  a.    The  bladder  openi. 

crucially. 

b.  Right  ureter. 

c.  Its  opening  into  the  bladder.! 

d.  Left  ureter. 

e.  Its  opening  into  the  bladder.! 

f.  Base  of  the  trigon  vesicale.  I; 

g.  Its  summit,  forming  the  lucli 

vesicale. 

h.  Swollen  portion  of  the  veil 

montanum. 

i.  Its  summit,  continuous  with ;'  . 

canal  of  the  urethra. 
h.  Excavation  of  the  verumont 
num 

I,  I.  Openings  of  the  ejaculall 

canals  at  its  sides. 
m,  m.    External  surface  of  j 

prostate,  cut. 
n,  71.  Section  of  the  prostate,  jj 
0,0.  Orificesof  its  excretory  duji 
p,  p.  Membranous  part  of  |i 

urethra. 
q,  q.  Cowper's  glands. 
r,  r.  The  openings  of  their  dit 

into  the  urethra. 
s,  s,  s,  s.  Bulb  of  the  urethra,  d 
t,  t,  t,  t.  Corpus  spungiosum  i|' 

three,  cut. 
«,  u.  The  glans,  also  cut.  | 
v,  v,  v.    The  prepuce,  cut 

turned  back.  Ij 
to,  w.  The  urethra  divided  loi 

tudinally,  so  as  to  show 

inner  surface. 
x,x,x,x.  Corpora  cavernosa  p 
y,  y.  Bulbo-cavemous  muscle 
z,  z.  Ischiocavernous  muscle, 
1,1.  Vasadeferentia.  I 
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lands,  similar  to  the  Meibomian  of  the  eyelids,  and  secreting  a 
•eculiar  smegma'."  y 

The  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  urethra,  and  the  two  corpora 
avernosa,  have  the  appearance  of  cells,  but  are  really  veins 
reely  communicating  with  each  other,  and  much  larger  in  the 
orpora  cavernosa  than  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  arteries 
unify  between  them,  and  Muller  says  that  some  project  into 

,he  veins,  and  pour  blood  directly  into  them. 

"The  virile  organ,  thus  constructed,  possesses  the  power  of 
rection, —  of  becoming  swollen  and  stiff,  and  changing  its  situ- 
tion,  from  the  impetuous  congestion  and  effusion  *  of  blood  into 

■  :s  corpora  cavernosa  either  by  corporeal  or  mental  stimulus,  and 
f  detumifying  and  collapsing  after  the  return  of  the  blood."a 

1  "  This  smegma  in  young  men,  especially  when  they  are  heated,  is  well 
nown  to  accumulate  readily  and  form  an  acrimonious  caseous  coagulum.  The 
ihabitants  of  warm  climates  are  particularly  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  and 
le  chief  use  of  circumcision  appears  to  be  the  prevention  of  this  accumulation. 
Ve  know  that  for  this  reason  Christians,  in  the  scorching  climate  of  Senegambia, 
ccasionally  cut  off  the  preputium,  and  that  uncircumcised  Europeans  residing 
l  the  East  frequently  suffer  great  inconvenience.  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  the  ce- 
ibrated  restorer  of  surgery  in  his  day,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
lenth  century,  said  that  circumcision  was  useful  to  many  besides -Jews  and 
•aracens,  "  Because  there  is  no  accumulation  of  sordes  at  the  root  of  the  gland, 
<  or  irritation  of  it."    Chirurg.  Tr.  vi.  doctr.  ii.  p.m.  111." 

1  "  Vide  Theod.  G.  Aug.  Rooze,  Physiologische  Untersuchungen.  Braunsv. 
796.  8vo.  p.  17." 

1 "  A  phenomenon  worthy  of  remark,  even  from  the  light  which  it  promises  to 
■row  on  this  function  in  general,  is  the  erection  so  frequently  observed  in  those 
ho  are  executed,  especially  if  strangled. 

Consult,  besides  Garmann's  compiled  farrago  {Be  Miraculis  Mortuorum, 
•  xi.  7.  sq.) 

Morgagni,  De  sed.  et  caus.  morb.  xix.  19.sq." 

As  Gall  is  right  in  placing  the  seat  of  sexual  desire  in  the  head,  this  kind  of 
rection  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  irritation,  arising  in  the  cerebellum 
•om  the  great  accumulation  of  its  blood,  to  produce  a  correspondent  irritation 
i  the  organs  of  generation :  thus  the  epileptic  paroxysm  is  not  unfrequently 
ccompanied  by  an  emission.    Nocturnal  emissions  occur  most  frequently  after 

person  has  been  long  in  bed  and  supine,  —  the  cerebellum  being  below  all  the 
est  of  the  encephalon,  if  the  occiput  is,  as  usually,  raised  by  a  pillow.  That 
lay,  however,  be  explained  by  the  urine  accumulating  in  the  bladder  during  the 
or.tmuance  of  repose,  and  stimulating  the  generative  parts  connected  with  this 
sceptacle  the  more  readily  in  the  supine  posture  ;  and  this  view  is  countenanced 
y  the  large  quantity  of  urine  generally  made  on  waking  after  nature  has  been 

U£  relieving  the  chaste  unmarried  man. 
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Accumulation  of  blood,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  produced  in 
three  ways.    1.  By  a  mechanical  impediment  to  its  return:  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  ascribe  ordinary  erection  to  com- 
pression.   2.  By  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  a  part,  so  that  the 
vessels  receive  it  faster  than  they  convey  it  away.    Here  the 
vessels  of  the  part  itself  in  which  the  accumulation  exists  are  said 
by  some  to  act  more  violently  than  usual ;  by  others,  the  neigh- 
bouring larger  vessels  which  supply  these  :  their  frequency  of 
action,  however,  is  not  increased,  but  always  remains  correspond- 
ent with  that  of  the  heart.    Were  the  vessels  of  the  part  itself  to 
act  more  violently  than  usual,  that  is  to  say,  to  contract  to  a 
smaller  and  relax  to  a  greater  dimension  than  usual,  (though  an 
ordinary  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  are  hypothetical,)  i 
more  blood  would  indeed  subsist  in  them  during  their  relaxation, 
but  less  than  usual  would  subsist  in  them  during  their  contraction,  j 
and  there  could  be  no  accumulation,  no  inflammation.   If  the 
neighbouring  large  vessels  act  more  violently  than  usual,  (though 
their  ordinary  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  are  also  hypothe- 
tical,)  they  may  be  conceived  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  blood  j 
and  a  distension  of  the  capillaries  and  veins.    3.  If  the  vessels  of 
any  part  become  dilated,  and  do  not  contract  in  proportion,  this 
circumstance  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  accumulation,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  supposing  an  increased  action  of  the  neigh-  , 
bouring  larger  vessels.  This  explains  inflammation :  and  in  Bichafs  I 
Anatomie  Descriptive,  this  explanation  is  given  of  erection.  The 
arteries  and  the  corpora  cavernosa  (which  always  contain  florid 
blood)  spontaneously  dilate,  and  accumulation  ensues.    For  this 
purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  muscular,  but  Mr.  j 
Hunter  asserts  their  muscularity :  in  a  horse  he  found  them  mus- 
cular  to  the  eye,  and  they  contracted  upon  being  stimulated. 

The  heart,  however,  as  in  all  cases  of  what  is  called  increased 
determination  of  blood,  lends  its  powerful  aid  by  acting  with  aug- 
mented force.  „„„;rinff 
As  to  the  final  cause  of  .erection,  the  organ,  by  »cquirl"° 
increased  bulk,  firmness,  and  sensibility,  becomes  adapted  < 
affording  and  experiencing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  e«ecu 
friction  both  as  exciting  pleasure  and  as  stimulating  the  secre  = 
vessels ;  the  increased  length  and  narrowness  of  the  urethra  | 
the  emission  more  forcible. b  {A 
b  Mr.  Shaw  pointed  out  a  venous  network  running  along  the  inside,  °  ^  I 
urethra,  but  accumulated  at  what  is  called  the  membranous  part,  connec 
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"  When  in  a  flaccid  state,  the  penis  is  considerably  bent  at  its 
<rigin  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder c,  and  thus  perfectly  adapted 
'or  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  but  quite  unfit  for  the  emission  of 
emend,  because  the  beginning  of  the  urethra  then  forms  too 
icute  an  angle  with  the  openings  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

"  The  emission  of  semen  is  excited  by  its  abundance  in  the 
'esicles,  and  by  sexual  instinct ;  it  is  effected  by  the  violent  tentigo 
vhich  obstructs  the  course  of  the  urine,  and,  as  it  were,  throws 
he  way  open  for  the  semen  ;  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  contraction 
if  the  vesiculae  seminales ;  by  a  convulsion  of  the  levatores  anie 
,nd  of  the  acceleratores  urinae  ;  and  by  a  succussion  of  the  whole 
ystem,  short  and  less  violent,  though  almost  of  an  epileptic 
lature,  and  followed  by  depression  of  strength/ 

The  discharge  of  semen  resembles  the  discharge  of  the  fluids 
tf  other  glands.    It  is  excited  by  the  abundance  of  the  fluid, 


ie  corpus  spongiosum,  and  forming  two  columns  with  a  groove  in  the  middle, 
.'his  must  principally  assist  in  narrowing  the  canal  during  erection,  and,  as  the 
olumns  unite  before  the  prostate,  must  also  contribute  to  prevent  the  semen 
i  -ora  moving  towards  the  bladder,  or  the  urine  from  flowing  from  the  bladder. 
Jed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  x. 
c  "See  Camper,  Demonstration,  anat.  pathologic.  L.  ii.  tab.  iii.  fig.  1." 
"  Gysb.  Beudt,  De  fabrica  et  usu  viscerum  uropoieticorum.  LB.  1774.  4to. 
.'printed  in  Haller's  Collection  of  Anatomical  Disputations,  t.  iii.  tab.  iii." 
:  *  "  Carpus  in  Mundinum,  p.  190  b.  and  310." 

"  For  which  reason  Zeno,  the  father  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  called  the  loss 
semen  the  loss  of  part  of  the  animating  principle." 

Zeno's  practice  was  conformable  to  his  principles.  He  is  recorded  to  have 
unbraced  his  wife  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  out  of  mere  politeness. 
■  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  East,  was  as  extraordinary 
wife.  She  never  admitted  her  husband's  embraces  but  for  the  sake  of  pos- 
nty,  and,  if  her  wishes  were  baffled,  she  reiterated  the  experiment  in  the 
isuing  month.  (Augustan  History,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  *c. 
p.  33.) 

:  Epicurus,  Democritus,  &c.  were  nearly  of  the  same  opinion  with  Zeno ;  and 
'e  Athleta;,  that  their  strength  might  be  unimpaired,  never  married.  The 
■-abbies,  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  their  nation,  arc  said  to  have  ordered,  with 
'«  view  of  preventing  the  loss  of  vigour,  that  a  peasant  should  indulge  but 
nee  a  week,  a  merchant  but  once  a  month,  a  sailor  but  twice  a  year,  and  a 
udious  man  but  once  in  two  years.  Moses  forbad  indulgence  before  battle, 
any  plants  die  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered  :  stags  and  fish  are  ethaciated 
'cr  the  sexual  season,  and  the  latter- are  no  longer  fit  to  eat:  while  the  pre- 
dion of  fructification  by  the  removal  of  the  sexual  organs  renders  annual 

I  ants  biennial  and  the  latter  triennial. 
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by  mental  or  local  stimulus,  but  most  by  mecbanical  irritation  of  the 
extremity  of  tbe  excretory  duct,  for  in  such  a  point  of  view  must  be 
regarded  the  friction  of  the  glans  penis  in  copulation.  The  fluid  is 
accumulated  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  since  it  must  be  accumu- 
lated somewhere  to  be  emitted  so  copiously,  and  no  other  use  can 
be  assigned  to  the  bulb,  and,  if  the  vesiculse  do  not  receive  it,  no 
other  part  than  the  bulb  can;  besides,  it  is  upon  the  bulb  that  the 
muscular  contraction  of  the  venereal  paroxysm  first  acts.  "  The 
semen  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  cavity  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  canal  are  thrown  into  action,  the 
fibres  nearest  the  bladder  probably  act  first,  and  those  more 
forward  in  quick  succession,  and  the  semen  is  projected  with 
some  force.  The  blood  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  by  the  same 
action  squeezed  forward,  but,  requiring  a  greater  impulse  to  propel 
it,  is  rather  later  than  the  semen,  on  which  it  presses  from  behind ; 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  being  full  of  blood,  acts  almost  as  quick 
as  undulation,  in  which  it  is  assisted  by  the  corresponding  con- 
striction of  the  urethra,  and  the  semen  is  hurried  along  with  a 
considerable  velocity."b 

b  Hunter,  Observations  on  the  glands  situated  between  the  rectum  <nid  bladder, 
called  vesiculee  seminales,  1.  c.  45. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OF  THE  GENITAL  FUNCTION  OF  WOMAN  IN  GENERAL. 

As  the  male  organs  are  fitted  for  giving,  so  the  female  organs 
re  fitted  for  receiving,  and  are  correspondently  opposite  to  the 
ormer.    In  some  parts,  the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  very  analo- 
gous to  each  other  in  structure.    Thus  the  clitoris,  lying  under 
•he  pubes  in  the  superior  commissure  of  the  labia,  agrees  in  many 
aspects  with  the  penis  of  the  male,  although  distinct  from  the 
rethra,  and  therefore  imperforate,  .and  extremely  small  in  well- 
armed  women.    It  is  recorded  to  have  been,  in  some  adult 
emales,  of  as  comparatively  large  size  as  we  stated  it  usually  to 
e  in  the  foetus,  and  these  instances  have  probably  given  rise  to 
lost  of  the  idle  stories  of  hermaphrodites.1    Like  the  penis,  it 
as  its  corpora  cavernosa,  is  capable  of  erection,  is  covered  with 
p  prepuce,  and  secretes  a  smegma  not  dissimilar  from  the  Lit- 
•ian.t> 

1  "Vide  Haller,  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gotting.  vol.  i.  p.  12.  sqq. 
And  among  the  moderns,  D.  Clarke  in  Sir  Everard  Home,  Phil.  Trans 
799.  p.  163." 

"  In  warm  climates  it,  too,  is  liable  to  accumulation  and  acrimony,  and  has 
enceheen  the  occasion  of  the  custom  of  female  circumcision  in  many  hot  parts 
:  Africa  and  Asia.  Carst.  Niebuhr  has  given  a  view,  executed  to  the  life,  of 
ie  genitals  of  a  circumcised  Arabian  female,  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  he 
tmself  was  singularly  fortunate  in  examining  during  his  Oriental  tour. 
I  'eschreib.  von  Arabien,  p.  77.  sq. 

And  Osiander,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  fiir  die  Heillcunde,  &fc.  vol.  ii.  tab.  vi.  fig.  1." 
This  custom  is  mentioned  even  by  Strabo.    Burckhardt  states  that  "  the  daugh- 
rs  of  the  Arabs,  Ababde  and  Djaafere,  who  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  inhabit 
ie  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Thebes,  as  high'as  the  cataracts,  and  generally 
>ose  of  all  the  people  to  the  south  of  Kenne  and  Esne,  as  far  as  Sennaar, 
ndergo  circumcision,  or  rather  excision  of  the  clitoris,  at  the  age  of  from  three 
P 1  six  years."    The  healing  of  the  wound  is  contrived  to  close  the  genitals,  ex- 
j  !Ptmg  at  one  point  for  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and,  as  the  adhesions  are  not 
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"  From  the  clitoris  the  nymphce  descend,  also  occasionally  of 
great  sizec,  which  has  been  the  source  of  other  idle  tales"1,  and, 


broken  through  till  the  day  before  marriage,  and  then  in  the  presence  and  with  I 
the  assistance  of  the  intended  bridegroom  himself,  no  doubts  of  the  fair's  vir-  | 
giuity  can  harass  his  breast.     Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  332.  sqq. 

The  same  traveller,  as  well  as  Browne  and  Frank,  relates  that  many  slave  1 
girls  have  their  genitals  sewn  up,  and,  like  eunuchs,  become  more  valuable  on  I 
account  of  their  unfitness  for  sexual  connection.  "  Mini  contigit,"  says  he,  I 
"  nigram  quandam  puellam,  quae  hanc  operationem  subierat,  inspicere.  Labia  i 
pudendi  acu  et  filo  consuta  mini  plane  detecta  fuere,  foramine  angusto  in  1 
meatum  urinaj  relicto."  He  adds,  "  Apud  Esne,  Siout,  et  Cairo,  tonsores  sunt,  J: 
qui  obstructionem  novacula  amovent,  sed  vulnus  baud  raro  lethale  evenit." 

The  adhesion  may  prevent  admission  of  the  male  organ,  but,  like  a  dense  hymen,  I 
does  not  always  prevent  impregnation.     In  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  I 
a  female  of  the  Eboe  nation  is  mentioned  as  having  been  at  an  advanced  I 
stage  of  pregnancy,  in  Jamaica,  notwithstanding  that,   in  consequence  of  f. 
this  operation,  performed  upon  her  when  a  child,  in  her  native  land,  "a  I 
cicatrix  extended  from  the  mous  veneris  to   within  an  inch  of  the  anus,  || 
where  there  existed  a  small  orifice  barely  sufficient  for  the  introducu'on  of  | 
a  small  female  catheter,  through  which  orifice  the  urine  and  menses  exuded.  I 
The  adhesion  being  removed  by  an  incision  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  the  II 
delivery  was  easily  accomplished."    A  case  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Rossi) 
(Archives  gMrales,  Oct.  1827),  of  impregnation  with  no  other  canal  than  one,  I 
just  sufficient  to  admit  a  small  sound,  opening  within  the  anus.    Examples  of  I 
the  necessity  for  cutting  or  tearing  the  hymen,  at  the  time  of  labour,  may  be 
found  in  Ruysch,  Mauriceau,  and  F.  Hildanus,  &c,  and  in  the  Transact,  of  the! 
London  Medical  Society,  vol.  i.  P.  2.    When  the  hymen  is  imperforate,  impreg- 1 
nation  obviously  never  occurs,  and  an  incision  is  required  for  the  escape  of  the 
accumulated  menstrual  fluid.    See  v.  c.  Ambrose  Par£,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  xlii.  or  the 
Med.  Records  and  Researches.    Harvey  mentions  a  beautiful  white  mare  belong- 
ing to  the  queen,  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  had  been  fastened  up  by 
iron  rings  to  prevent  her  being  covered,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  she 
was  one  day  found  to  have  foaled,  and  her  offspring,  in  coming  forth,  had 
lacerated  the  vagina  on  one  side  of  the  rings,  which  still  retained  their  situation. 
Be  Partu  Exercit.  p.  557.  Opera. 

0  ".Their  number  likewise  has  occasionally  varied.    Vide  Neubauer,  | 
Iriplici  nymphanm  ordine.    Jena;,  1774.  4to." 

a  «  I  allude  to  the  singular  ventral  skin  of  the  Hottentot  women.  Wiin. 
Rhyne,  from  personal  inspection  long  ago,  considered  it  as  enormous  pendu  ous 
nymphas.    Be  promontorio  b.  spei,  p.  33. 

1  have  treated  this  point  at  large  in  my  work,  Be  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  Aa  •  -  ' 

edSteller  relates  something  similar  in  regard  to  the  Kamtschatkan  women. 

Beschrcib.  v.  d.  Lande  Kamtschatka,  p.  300." 
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like  the  clitoris,  possessing  a  high  degree  of  sensibility.  They 
appear  in  some  measure  to  direct  the  stream  of  urine,  because  the 
opening  of  the  urethra,  which  is  very  short  in  females,  lies  under 
their  commencement ;  and  it  is  frequently  ciliated,  as  it  were,  with 
small  papillary  folds." e 

The  clitoris  and  nymphae  are  termed  the  inner  half  ring,  and 
compared  to  the  corolla;  while  the  labia  and  mons  veneris  are 
called  the  external,  and  compared  to  the  calyx,  of  flowers. 

"  Under  the  termination  of  the  urethra  lies  the  opening  of  the 
•mgina,  surrounded  by  various  kinds  of  cryptae,  v.  c.  the  lacunas 
irethericae  of  De  Graaff  and  the  orifices  of  the  prostates,  as  they 
ire  improperly  termed,  of  Casp.  Bartholin «,  which  secrete  an 
mctuous  mucus.1" 

"Across  the  opening  of  the  vagina  the  Hymen*  is  extended,— 
i  membrane  generally  circular,  and  found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
mman  subject  only,  of  this  form  and  in  this  situation." 


Bluraenbach,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Vaillant,  states  it  to  be  a  prolongation 
f  the  labia,  but  we  are  now  certain  that  W.  ten.  Rhyne  was  correct,  and  that  it 
I  a  prolongation  of  the  nymph*,  which  often  hang  five  inches  below  the  labia. 
'  Dr.  Somerville,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  1816.     Barrow,  Travels  into  the  In- 
nor  of  Southern  Africa,  vol.  i.)  It  is  this  same  tribe  of  Hottentot  women  that  have 
•  "other  connate  singularity  in  the  same  quarter,  common  also  to  a  variety  of  their 
■eep,  and  the  source  of  all  the  charms  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  -  a  brilliant  ex- 
nple  of  denomination  on  the  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  mentioned  at 
702.,  and  of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Cuvier,  Mimoires  du  Mus&um, 
p.  269. 

'  ". I  find  the  opening  of  the  urethra  surrounded  by  very  beautiful  cutaneous 
ia  of  tins  kmd,  in  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  genitals  of  a  woman  upwards 
«ghty  years  of  age.  The  hymen  is  entire,  and  all  the  other  parts  most  per- 
i  '"J '.  "  '*  WerC'  elaborate'y.  formed.  They  are  preserved  in  my  museum, 
<  my  fr,end  and  colleague,  Osiander,  has  represented  them  in  a  plate.  1  c. 
i  J.  v. 

"  See  J.  James  Huber's  plates  of  the  uterus,  among  those  of  Haller,  fasc.  1. 
>•  II.  fig.  1.  jr." 

'  "Ibid.  fig.  l.  b.  6. —fig.  5.  d." 
"Such  also  are  the  two  foramina,  very  frequently  observed  in  living  women 
Uryander.  at  the  extremity  of  the  vagina.    Nic.  Massa,  Epist.  Medicinal 
•  Page  123.  b."  ' 

"  John  Wm.  Tolberg,  De  Varietale  Hymenum.    Hal.  1791.  4to 
Osiander,  1.  c.  tab.  i.— vii." 

Hundbuch  der  vergleich,  Anat.  p.  472.  Respecting  parts  somewhat  analogous 

3  D 
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«  The  remains  of  the  lacerated  hymen  become  the  caruncula 
myrtiformes,  which  are  of  no  regular  number,  and  are  infallible 
signs  of  the  loss  of  virginity.1 

«  The  vagina,  ascending  between  the  urinary  bladder  and  rec- 
tum, consists  of  a  very  vascular  cellular  parenchyma,  is  sur- 
rounded inferiorly  by  the  constrictor  cunni™,  and  lined  interrially 
with  a  very  soft  coat,  which  is  marked  by  two  very  beautiful 
columns  of  ruga*,— an  anterior  and  posterior o,  pouring  forth  a 
mucus  into  its  cavity. 

«<  Upon  the  superior  part  of  the  vagina  rests  the  uterus,  sus- 
pended on  either  side  by  its  broad  ligaments. 

"Its  cylindrical  cervixP  is  embraced  by  the  vagina,  and  perfo- 
rated by  a  narrow  canal,  which,  like  the  vagina,  is  marked  by 
ruga  denominated  the  arbor  vitas,  and  is  generally  lined  with  a 
viscid  mucus  at  each  opening,  but  particularly  at  the  superior  or 

internal.  , 
w  The  substance  of  the  uterus  is  peculiar,  -  a  very  dense  and 


in  some  brute  females,  see  the  distinguished  Duvemey,  M6m.  pr heviies, 

physical  class,  t.  ii.  p.  89."  mrn„i{.  n,c 

l  Cuvier  declares  that  he  has  found  the  hymen  m  very  many  mammal  a  (Ley 
cTAnat.  comp.  t.  v.  p.  1 31, 132.),  overthrowing  the  doctrine,  so  strenuously  mam- 
tained  by  Haller,  of  its  existence  for  moral  purposes.    And,  were  it  confined 
to  the  human  female,  the  various  size  of  its  aperture,  and  the  fir" 
the  organs,  must  ever  leave  those  in  uncertainty  who  can  on  their  marnag 
fndu^e  in' sensual  doubts.     We  read,  in  Hume  that  Henry 
certainly  had  his  share  of  experience,  boasted  his  discrimination  (History  Jj 
EngJl,  ch.  xxxii.);  but  in  the  East  the  difficulty  was  in  ancient  fnies  Pm- 
verbial.    (Proverbs,  xxx.  19.)    The  lover  of  Italian  bterature  know  ho*  « 
nuisitely  natural  is  every  description  of  Boccacio's,  and  will  recollect  h story 
£  he  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon :  _«  Essa,  che  con  otto ,  uomi 
d  ecemilia  volte  giaciuta  era,  al.ato  a  lui  (al  Re  del  Garbo)  si  corico jrju eHa, 
e  fecegliele  credere,  che  oosi  fosse  :  e  Reina  con  lu.  l.etamente  poi  pm  W*P 
visse    e  percio  si  disse  :  Bocca  basciata  non  perde  ventura,  anz.  nnnuova,  come 
fa  la  luna."    (Decamerone,  Giornata  seconda,  Novella  vu.) 
">  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xiv.  fig.  i.  XX. 

Santorini,  Tab.  Posth.  xvii.  1.1."  fiottin?. 
»  »  Huber,  Be  Vagina,  Uteri  structura  rugosa,  necnon  de  Hymene. 

1742.  4to."  V 

°  «  Vide  Haller,  Icones  Anat.  fasc.  u.  tab.  vi.  lig.  i,  *■ 
p  "  Roederer,  Icones  Uteri  Humani,  tab.  vii.  fig.  2,  3,  4. 
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compact  parenchymal  abounding  in  blood-vessels,  which  run  in 
a  curious  serpentine  direction',  and  the  veins  are  destitute  of 
.valves.  It  has  also  on  its  external  surface  a  supply  of  lymphatics', 
and  of  nerves',  which  occasion  its  remarkable  sympathy  with 
other  parts. 

"'The  uterus  is  covered  externally  with  peritoneum ;  its  inter- 
nal cavity  is  small,  and  lined,  especially  at  the  fundus,  with  a  soft 
and  very  delicate  spongy  membrane,  which  is  composed,  ac- 
:ording  to  some,  of  colourless  arteries  and  veins,  and",  according 
:o  others,  of  lymphatics."  r 

The  muscularity  of  the  uterus  is  denied  by  Malpighi,  Walter, 
Ribke,  &c.y,  and  by  Blumenbacb,  who  says,  "I  have  never  yet  dis- 
:overed  a  true  muscular  fibre  in  any  human  uterus  which  I  have 
'issected,  whether  impregnated  or  unimpregnated,  recent  or 
repared  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  by  those  who  maintain  the 
mscularity  of  the  uterus,  that  the  fibres,  which  they  call  muscu- 
r,  have  qualities  very  different  from  those  of  all  others  in  the 
ystem,  especially  since  they  themselves  entertain  doubts  of  the 
xistence  of  nerves  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  without 
rfuch  one  cannot  imagine  a  true  muscle.  I  am  daily  more  con- 
weed  that  the  uterus  has  no  true  irritability;  but,  if  any  part  of 
ie  body  has,  a  vita  propria,  perfectly  correspondent  with  the 
eculiar  motions  and  functions  of  the  uterus,  which  are  not  refer- 
ble  to  any  properties  common  to  the  similar  parts,  and  which 
opeared  to  the  ancient  physicians  and  philosophers  so  peculiar, 

<  "J.  Gottfr.  Weisse  (Pres.  Rud.  Boehmer)  Be  Structure,  Uteri  non  muscu- 
«h  )ed  cellulosa  vasculosa.     Vitemb.  1784.  4to. 
I.  G.  Walter,  Was  ist  Geburtshulfe.    Berlin,  1808.  8vo.  p.  54." 

"  Id.  Be  Morbis  Peritoneei,  tab.  i.  ii." 

"Mascagni,  tab.  xiv." 
1  "Walter,  Tab.  Nerv.  Tkorac.  et  Abdom.  tab.  1. 

J-  F.  Osiander,  Commentatio  prcemio  Regio  ornata,  qua  edisseritur  uterum 
not  habere.     Gott.  1808.  4to." 

"  Ferrein,  Mcmoires  de  I' Acad,  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  1741.  p.  375." 
*  "  Mascagni,  1.  c.  page  4." 

"  "Consult,  besides  the  great  Malpighi,  Walter,  Betracht.  iiber  die  Geburstheile 
'  vxibhchen  Geschl.  p.  25.  sq. 

hr.  H.  Ribke,  Ueber  die  Structur  der  Gebahrmutter.     Berl.  1 793.  8vo. 

ut  chiefly  J.  F.  Lobstein,  Magasin  Encydoptdiquc,  rcdigi  par  Millin 

*nx.  1803,  t.  i.  page  357.  sq." 
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that  the  uterus  was  by  them  denominated  an  animal  within  an 
animal."1 

But  its  muscularity  is  allowed  by  Morgagni,  Mery,  Littre, 
Astruc,  Ruysch,  Monro,  Vieussens,  Haller,  &c.«:  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell  gives  the  following  description  of  the  muscular  structure  of 
this  organ :  — 

"  The  muscularity  of  the  uterus  is  proved  by  direct  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fibres  in  dissection,  by  the  thickness  of  the. 
fibres  corresponding  with  their  degree  of  contraction,  by  the 
visible  action  of  the  human  uterus  during  life,  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  laws  of  its  contraction  (as  felt  and  as  perceived  in  its 
consequences),  to  those  which  govern  the  contraction  of  other 
hollow  viscera,  and  lastly,  by  the  vermicular  and  intestinal  motions 
of  the  uterus,  as  seen  in  experiments  upon  brutes." 

"  The  most  curious  and  obviously  useful  part  of  the  muscular  j 
substance  of  the  uterus  has  been  overlooked;  I  mean  the  mus- 
cular layer  of  fibres  which  covers  the  upper  segment  of  the  I 
gravid  uterus.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  round  ligaments,  and 
regularly  diverging,  spread  over  the  fundus  until  they  unite  and  | 
form  the  outermost  stratum  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  | 
uterus." 

<«  The  substance  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  powerfully  and  dis- 
tinctly muscular  ;  but  the  course  of  the  fibres  is  here  less  easily 
described  than  might  be  imagined.  Towards  the  fundus  the 
circular  fibres  prevail  ;  towards  the  orifice  the  longitudinal  fibres  | 
are  most  apparent;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  general  course  | 
of  the  fibres  is  from  the  fundus  towards  the  orifice.  This  pre- 
valence  of  longitudinal  fibres  is  undoubtedly  a  provision  for  dimi- 
nishing the  length  of  the  uterus,  and  for  drawing  the  fundus 
towards  the  orifice.  At  the  same  time  these  longitudinal  fibres 
must  dilate  the  orifice,  and  draw  the  lower  part  of  the  womb 
over  the  head  of  the  child.  , 

«  In  making  sections  of  the  uterus  while  it  retained  its  natura 
muscular  contraction,  I  have  been  much  struck  in  observing  how 
entirely  the  blood-vessels  were  closed  and  invisible,  and  W 
open  and  distinct  the  mouths  of  the  cut  blood-vessels  became 

«  «  I  have  spoken  of  these  points  at  large  in  my  program,  Be  vi  vilali  *»>?«»'' 
deneganda,  #c.    Gott.  1795.  4to.  p.  15.  sq." 

a  "  See,  for  instance,  Sue,  Mem.  prteenth,  vol.  v. 
L.  Calza,  AM  dell'  Acad,  di  Padova,  t.  i.  ii." 
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when  the  same  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus  were  dis- 
tended and  relaxed."    "  A  very  principal  effect  of  the  muscular 
\  action  of  the  womb  is  the  constringing  of  the  numerous  vessels 
■  which  supply  the  placenta,  and  which  must  be  ruptured  when  the 
placenta  is  separated  from  the  womb." 

"  Upon  inverting  the  uterus  and  brushing  off  the  decidua,  the 
i  muscular  structure  is  very  distinctly  seen.    The  inner  surface  of 
[fthe  fundus  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  running  in  concentric 
circles  round  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.    These  circles  at 
I  their  circumference  unite  and  mingle,  making  an  intricate  tissue. 
iRuysch,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  saw  the  circular  fibres  of  one 
side  only'o,  and  not  adverting  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  opening  in  the  centre  of  these  fibres,  which  would 
have  proved  their  lateral  position,  he  described  the  muscle  as 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  fundus  uteri.    This  structure  of  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  still  adapted  to  the 
Explanation  of  Ruysch,  which  was,  that  this  produced  contraction 
iimd  corrugation  of  the  surface  of  the  uterus,  which  the  placenta, 
:not  partaking  of,  the  cohesion  of  the  surface  was  necessarily 
broken. 

"  Further,  I  have  observed  a  set  of  fibres  of  the  inner  surface 
:  )f  the  uterus  which  are  not  described.    They  commence  at  the 
beritre  of  the  last  described  muscle,  and  having  a  course  at  first 
s  n  some  degree  vorticose,  they  descend  in  a  broad  irregular  band 
p  owards  the  orifice  of  the  uterus.    These  fibres  co-operating  with 
he  external  muscle  of  the  uterus,  and  with  the  general  mass  of 
ibres  in  the  substance  of  it,  must  tend  to  draw  down  the  fundus 
nd  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  over  the  child's  head. 

"  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  circular  fibres  in  the  os 
mcae,  corresponding  in  place  and  office  with  the  sphincter  of 
ther  hollow  viscera,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that, 
n  the  relaxing  and  opening  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  the 
hange  does  not  result  from  a  relaxation  of  muscular  fibres  sur- 
ounding  the  orifice.  Indeed,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conceive 
hat  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  to  be  retained  during  the 
we  months  of  gestation  by  the  action  of  a  sphincter  muscle, 
ne  loosening  of  the  orifice,  and  that  softening  and  relaxation 


iscovered  by  Weitbrecht,  anil  first  accurately  observed  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
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which  precede  labour,  are  quite  unlike  the  yielding  of  a  mug- 
cular  ring."  c 

«  From  the  angles  of  the  roof  or  fundus  of  the  uterus  arise  on 
each  side  the  Fallopian  tubes*  —  narrow  and  tortuous  canals, 
running  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments, similar  in  texture  to  the  vagina,  except  that  they  are  in- 
ternally destitute  of  rugs,  and  lined  by  a  very  soft  and  delicate 
spongy  substance. 

»  The  extremity  which  opens  into  the  abdomen  is  no'  only 
larger  than  that  which  opens  into  the  uterus,  but  is  surrounded 
by  laciniated  and,  as  it  were,  digitated  fimbria,  pecul.ar  and  ele- 
gant in  structure,  that  are  probably  of  great  importance  m  con- 
ception,  since  they  appear  to  become  turgid,  as  well  as  the  tubes 
themselves,  during  the  venereal  oestrum,  and  to  embrace  the 
ovaria  over  which  they  lie. 

«  The  ovaria,  or,  as  they  were  termed  previously  to  the  time 
of  Stenonis  S  the  female  testes,  are  composed  of  a  tough  and  al- 
most tendinous  covering,  and  a  dense  and  closely  compacted 
cellular  substance,  which  contains  in  each  ovarium  about  fifteen 
ovula,  called  Graafian,  viz.  vesicles,  or  rather  drops  of  albuminous 
yellowish  serum,  which  coagulate  like  genuine  white  of  egg,  it 
the  recent  ovarium  is  plunged  into  boiling  water." 

They  exceed  the  testes  in  weight  and  every  dimension,  both  m 
man  and  all  other  mammalia. 

«<  Such  an  albuminous  drop  appears  to  be  the  chief  fluid  whicb 
the  female  contributes  in  the  business  of  conception,  and 
probable  that,  during  the.adult  state,  these  drops  become  mature 
in  succession,  so  that  they  one  by  one  force  their  way,  and  final  J 
burst  the  covering  of  the  ovarium  and  are  received  by  the  aba 
minal  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

«  Besides  the  albuminous  drop  which  escapes  from  the  o  an 
another  fluid,  improperly  styled  female  semen  by ^  the :  an  ent, 
poured  forth  during  the  venereal  oestrum.     B  umenbach  J 
[hat  «  its  nature,  source,  and  quantity  are  enveloped  in 

«  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  iv. 
'■>  »  Fallopius,  Observ.  Anal.  p.  197."  women  w'cr 

. « For  l™.,  ...      z<*  «r:"^v.« 

analogous  to  an  ovarium,  in  1667.    fee  ms  w 
page  117.  sqq." 
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mystery  than  its  office."'  It  is  certainly  sent  forth  suddenly  when 
delight  is  at  its  height;  but  whether  it  is  more  than  common 
mucus  may  be  doubted. 


o.  Section  of  fundus  of  uterus.  b  b.  Section  of  its  anterior  part.  c  c.  Small 
portions  of  its  external  surface  near  its  edge.  dd.  Section  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck.  ee.  Section  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  opening  of  the  neck. 
f.  Posterior  edge  of  the  lower  opening  of  the  neck.  g.  Cavity  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus  :  up  the  wall  is  a  median  prominence  bifurcating  above  to- 
wards the  superior  angles  of  the  organ.  Cavity  of  the  neck.  i  i.  Section  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  L  Cavity  and  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 
II.  Very  fine  canals  traversing  the  angles, of  the  uterus  to  become  continuous 
with  the  Fallopian  tubes.  m.  Cavity  of  the  left  Fallopian  tube.  n.  Dilatation 
of  this  cavity  near  the  pavilion  of  the  tube.  o.  The  pavilion  slit  open,  and  sur- 
-ounded  by  fimbria?.  p.  Fringe  uniting  the  pavilion  with  the  ovary.  q.  Left 
)vary  completely  divided  longitudinally.  r  r.  Vesicles  in  the  ovarian  tissue, 
i.  Ligament  of  the  ovary.  t.  Right  Fallopian  tube  entire.  u.  Its  pavilion. 
•■  Right  ovary,  w  w.  Portion  of  peritoneum  forming  the  corresponding  broad 
igament. 


General  sexual  differences  of  form  and  structure  are  observable  among  but  few 
'lants ;  insects  are  the  first  that  display  them  among  invertebrate  animals ;  and 
n  some  insects  the  difference  is  as  complete  as  in  the  highest,  and  indeed  the  male 

ay  have  not  the  least  external  resemblance  to 'the  female.     General  sexual  dif- 

rences  are  not  unusual  in  the  Crustacea.  Among  vertebrate  animals,  the  general 
exual  differences  are  slight  in  fish  and  reptiles;  more  evident  in  mammalia ; 

d  striking  in  birds,  which  in  so  many  other  respects  resemble  insects.  In  man, 
he  difference  pervades  every  part  of  the  body ;  and,  if  the  ovaria  or  testes  are  ab- 

nt,  not  well  developed,  or  removed,  the  sexual  character  is  impaired,  and  the 
haracteristics  of  the  opposite  sex  are  more  or  less  acquired.  The  hair,  feathers, 
ai's,  horns,  claws,  and  canine  teeth  are  constantly  seen  more  abundant,  larger,  or 
lore  beautiful  in  the  male  brute,  or  seen  in  it  only.  The  stature  is  generally  lower 
i  the  female,  the  breadth  greater,  and  the  whole  bulk  less,  and  this  even  in  dioecious 


"  Inspecting   this   still   problematical  fluid  see  Carpus  in  Mundinum. 
•  exeviii.  Sqq.  and  cccviii. 
Harvey,  Be  Gcneratione  Animal,  p.  95. 
*>e  Craaf,  Be  Mulierum  Organis,  p.  194." 
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plants;  but  in  many  classes  the  female  is  taller,  and  perhaps  larger  altogether  than  the 
male.  '  Some  male  plants  and  brutes  have  odorous  secretions  by  the  skin  or  organs 
connected  with  it  far  stronger  than  the  female,  or  exclusively.  In  some  insects 
the  male  or  female  has  certain  members  peculiarly  shaped,  or  larger  ;  or  members 
not  seen  at  all  in  the  other  sex.  Many  male  insects  change  their  skin  more  fre-  j 
quently  than  the  female. 

The  lower  orders  of  animals  are  remarkable  for  possessing  extraordinary  power  , 
of  generation.  The  polygamic  are  fissiparous  ■  and  every  part  of  the  body  is  thus 
generative,  and  some  also  gemmiparous,  and  even  oviparous.    Ponfera  are  gem- 
miparous,  and  each  sends  forth  thousands  of  buds  in  a  season,  and  lives  during  seve- 
ral    Zoophytes  are  gemmiparous.    The  freshwater  polype  or  hydra  will  snoot  out 
gemma  or  buds,  which  develop  into  new  beings,  and  these  before  they  are  detached  j 
may  develop  others,  and  these  also  others ;  and  the  young  will  attach  themselves 
to  substances,  so  that  when  the  parent  moves  on  they  may  be  torn  away  :  it  is 
fissiparous  also.     In  the  ramified  horny  tubular  zoophytes,  the  gemma,  or 
buds  are  formed  in  vesicles  which  present  themselves  at  different  parts  of  the 
body.    Something  is  seen  developing  itself  at  the  bottom  within,  wh.ch  extends ! 
upwards,  drawing  with  it  a  narrow  portion  like  a  chord.    This  at  length  disap- 
pears,  and  the  bud  is  developed,  and  moves  freely  by  its  cilia  in  thereto; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  lid  drops  off  from  the  free  extremity  of  the  capsule  the  bud, 
feels  the  water  in  which  it  is  destined  to  live,  and  swims  away  to  attach  itself  to, 
some  hard  substance  and  become  developed  into  a  polype.    In  the  acalepha  h 
seat  of  the  buds  is  more  determinate,  being  different  in  d.fferent  species.    In  the, 
ochinodermata,  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  distinct  organs  are  seen  for  th  P n> 
duction  of  the  bud :  in  the  asterias,  two  glandular  and  vesicular  sacs  in  each of  the, 
Led  divisions  of  thebody;  in  the  echinus,  five.   Inthe.owest  articulated  c *j 
ses  as  the  cystic  entozoa,  for  instance,  the  cysticercus,  ceenurus,  and  ech.nococcu 
Sr  is  no  distinction  of  sex,  but  buds  are  deve.oped  ^X^IS 
and  becoming  detached,  float  loose  in  the  parent  sac.    The  long  flat  "ticulateol 
tS  entoZogaand  the  distoma  hepaticum  have  ovaries  but  no  dis.nc  o  fl 
In  the  long  cylindrical  entozoa,  the  acanthocephalus  and  nemato.d,  tbj 
distinct^  impregnation  takes  place 


sex. 


sexes  are  distinct,  anu  "«pt6u»u»u  r-  -  „,Kic4 

lorhyncus  and  ascari,  The  sexes  are  generally  distinct  ,n  those -P-^H 
atta/h  themselves  to  the  exterior  of  other  animals,  as  the  ^^^^1 
achtheres;  and  helminthoid  articulata  are  supposed  each  to  contain  m  a  e  a  «» 
ftmaTe  organs  ;  but  the  office  of  what  are  spoken  of  as  male  organs  is  con, ej 
Grant  to  be  unknown.  Cirrhopods  and  the  highly  organised  anneh  <j 
Jo  Si  of  one  sex,  and  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  latter,  as  ^^J^S 
been  seen  to  divide  transversely  intoseveraln~ 

■  See  SpaHanzani,  admirable  Oration, 

He  found  a  smal,  portion  ^£^J^££^.,  J 
others  split  longitudinally,  of  others  transversely,  ired  the  sized 

transversely  into  four  parts  ;  and  the  new  animalcule   soon  aCq„  ^  J 

the  parent  and  experienced  the  same ^changes  in occed  s0  rapidly  i| 
count  of  the  planaria,  p.  254.  supra.    Division  and  grov,  th  procee  P  1 

the  polygastrica,  that  one  individual  has  been  computed  to  be  g  | 

to  fl  million  in  seven  days. 
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maphrodite,  and  two  individuals  mutually  impregnate  each  other,  —  thus  having 
double  joys.    Gaudeant  bene  nati  !    The  myriopods,  arachnid*  and  Crustacea 
nave  but  one  sex  in  each  individual.     Insects  have  not  only  distinction  of  sex 
but  the  external  characters  of  the  two  sexes  are  often  so  different  that  the  male 
and  female  scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  or  even  order.     There  is 
also  great  variety  in  the  structure  of  their  genitals.    In  regard  to  the  mollusca 
the  ascidia  and  oyster  cannot  go  courting,  as  they  are  settled  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth,  and  therefore  these  acephala  and  many  other  higher  mollusca  which 
have  .mperfect  means  of  locomotion,  as  among  the  gasteropoda,  have  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex  ;  -  some  are  solely  female,  and  some  are  supposed  to  be  hermaphro- 
dite.   So  with  the  pteropods.    In  the  pectinibranchiate  gasteropoda,  comprising 
almost  all  the  .nhabitants  of  univalve,  unilocular,  and  spiral  or  turbinated  shells 
and  in  cephalopoda,  each  sex  is  in  a  distinct  individual.  Like  cephalopods  and  verl 
tebrate  annuals,  fish,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia  have  distinction 
of  sex.    The  male  and  female  genital  organs  of  animals  hitherto  spoken  of  are 
closed  at  their  upper  extremities,  and  the  canal  which  opens  externally  is  con 
timious  with  the  most  internal  part.    This  form  remains  in  the  male  in  all  these 
classes  and  even  in  man  :  but  from  the  cartilaginous  fishes  onwards  through  all 
he  vertebrata  the  ovary  is  insulated  and  close,  and  its  contents  have  to  burst 
through  .ts  walls  to  enter  the  oviduct.    In  all  the  vertebrata  the  sexual  organs 
are  double  and  symmetrical  in  early  existence,  but  their  development  proceeds 
unequally  on  both  sides  in  the  females  of  birds  and  monotrema,  or  the  existence 
of  one  oviduct  is  the  last  remnant  of  their  unsymmetrical  arrangement,  so  com- 
mon ,n  the  invertebrata  and  especially  in  the  molluscous  tribes.     At  the  early 
stage  of  existence  the  genitals  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  highest  vertebrata  are 
<ery  similar  •  and  even  at  full  development  in  the  lowest,  so  that  many  fishes  have 
been  regarded  by  some  as  all  females,  where  there  probably  was  distinction  of  sex 
.  n  individuals.    The  two.  sexes  of  fish  not  only  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
'their  gemtals,  but  also  in  the  rest  of  their  body,  as  in  higher  vertebra  anf 

2t  V PUbe7y'  jUSt  35  th°Ugh  th6y  —-"vertebrate  animals  in  which  there 
s  n od ist, nction  of  sexual  organs  and  therefore  the  rest  of  the  body  of  all  is  a  ike 
In  the  highest  cartilaginous  fish.-the  reptile  form  of  fish, -rays  and  sharks  a 

Z  he  IT1        !nternal  S6XUal  diffe,'enCe  bt*inS-     The  femaI«  ««  l"ger, 

h  t  oT    rS  b6aUty  Md  Vari6ty  °f  COW-    ThP  SeXUal  of 

>,as  of  mfenor  tribes,  ,s  more  subjected  to  the  influence  of  season,  and  they 

v    fewer  mstmcts  ,n  regard  to  their  future  progeny  than  the  higher  classes" 

n  the  osseous  fishes,  ,„  which  the  structure  of  the  sexual  organ  Is  the  mo 

2^7 18  ^  Se;UaVnterC°UrSe'  ma'e  imP^—  5.  ova  afterZ 

n  from  the  female.     They  are  usually  discharged  all  at  once  in  a  mass 

"ternXTe        '  "  '?  ^  '»  WbWh  takes  p,aCe 

Z  Zr'     u  deVe'OPed  Successively:  and  the  young  are  often  very 

f  1  °a?  ty  ha  f  r°ng  aCt,'°"  °f  th6ir  taHs  »>*  «>«*  *•  outer  membra,, 
H.  the     "i,  h,gbCr  animaIs.^mmunicates  by  a  small  openin, 

a  I    n    3  lnteSt*ne-    ^  fema,eS  °f  the  °viPar0lls  ^thout  imp 2° 

■  f  Z  Z  Z'         ,      VDSt  S"0a,S  t0  a  d,'fferent  dimate'  0r  *°      ^"ow  shored 
«ne  sea,  or  ascend  estuanes  and  overleap  cataracts,"  while  the  males  foHow 
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them  to  impregnate  the  discharged  ova.    The  parents  "  leave  to  nature  the  deve- 
lopment and  rearing  of  the  embryos  and  young,  attached  by  their  glutinous  ex- 
terior  to  rocks  or  plants.    In  the  syngnothus  the  ova  are  received  from  the  anus 
into  a  long  external  abdominal  pouch,  formed  by  two  lateral  folds  of  the  skin,  j 
in  which  they  are  hatched,  like  the  ova  attached  to  the  false  feet  under  the  post  j 
abdomen  of  a  lobster,  or  like  the  young  in  the  abdominal  pouch  of  a  marsupial 
quadruped,  or  in  the  dorsal  cells  "  of  a  Pipa.    "  The  male  of  the  Surinam  toad 
—  bufo  dorsiger  spreads  the  newly  discharged  ova  over  the  rough  back  of  the} 
female  and  there  impregnates  them,  exposed  upon  the  surface  and  adhering.  The  | 
female  betakes  herself  to  the  water,  and  the  skin  of  the  back,  at  first  without} 
cavities,  extends  over  them  in  the  form  of  open  cells,  where  not  only  the  ova  are} 
hatched,  but  where  the  young  remain  till  they  have  passed  through  their  me-k 
tamorphosis,  lost  their  gills,  acquired  feet,  and  are  ready  to  accompany  the.r  parent* 
to  her  wonted  dungeons  and  solitary  haunts.   The  male  of  the  little  bufo  obstreu-i 
cans  assists  in  extricating  the  large  ova  from  its  mate,  impregnates  them,  and  fixes* 
them  in  clusters  by  glutinous  filaments  to  its  own  thighs.    It  thus  retains  the» 
developing  ova  till  near  the  period  of  their  hatching,  when  it  betakes  itself  to 
the  water  ;  the  ova  burst,  and  the  male  parent,  cleared  of  its  burden,  seeks  its 

accustomed  rocky  retreats."  .....        i  u 

Like  the  highest  cartilaginous  fish,_rays  and  sharks,  the  amphibia  havcalocaj 
and  general  sexual  distinction,  and  their  ovaries  are  distinct  and  unconnected  wifif 
the  oviducts.  Their  sexual  distinctions  are  often  increased  at  the  breeding  seasonj 
«  The  longitudinal  dorsal  serrated  crest  of  the  male  tritons,  and  the  hands  of  man  j 
of  the  mate  frogs,  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  size  and  form  corresponding 
v  h^hTperiod^^^^^ 

kind  of  changes  produced  periodically  in  the  external  dorsal  cells  of  the  femsj 
p "a.    Sometime;  the  whole  anterior  extremities  of  the  male  frogs enlarge * 
biding  season,  and  the  external  colours  become  more  lively,  as  in  the  sides  of  4 
finnt  trLs  in  t  e  season  of  procreation."    Their  generative  organs  are  symme«nj 
ll  oyn  the  two  sides  of  their  body,  and  have  extraordinary  fertility     In  regard 
f  I     the  ova  seized  by  the  wide  infundibula  of  the  oviducts,  imb.be  througl 
h T  choH ^ TCpare^t  gelatinous  secretion  as  they  pass  through .heh can. 
Ihfch  envelops  the  whole  yolk,  and  which  swells  to  a  great  size  by  bso  binl 
whPn  [he  ova  are  discharged  from  the  body  into  that  med.utn.  W 
vLe  of  the  getital  parts  of  the  male,  swell  at  the  hreed.4 
\L  those  of  the  female;  and  the  male  frogs,  which  are  smaller  than  tij 

^l^ 

aid  tuberculated  wrists,  remain  in  that  situat.on  several  weeks  Thefc  1 
S Themselves  with  their  burden  to  ^^Z^  ^^ 
element  the  weight  they  support  is  dim.n.shed,  and  where  they  ar 

pu  sion  of  Jova  and  assisted  in  that  process  by  the  pressure^ tf  £  rfhj 
and  embracing  armsof  the  male.  AS  the  ovaare  «P^**«  Jjj 
externally  by  the  effusion  of  the  seminal  fluid  from  the  clo  a 
without  the  aid  of  an  organ  of  intromiss.or, ,  as  ,n  the ^lowest  o  p  1 
The  small  number  which  are  not  devoured  by  other  ammals  "  b,gck  J 
much  L  those  of  osseou*  fishes,  and  are  burst  by  the  actmn.  ^ 
coiling  tail  of  the  embryo.     As  the  lowest  animals  are  exposed 
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causes  of  destruction,  without  the  means  of  foresight  or  escape,  they  produce  in 
myriad.,  a  Urge  portion  of  which  perish  before  they  arrive  at  maturity.  In  pro 
poruon  as ;  ammals  have  more  intelligence  and  more  means  of  defence,  by  possess- 
>ng  a  higher  organ.sat.on,  the  number  of  progeny  is  diminished,  and  the  younl 
rare  retained  longer  m  connection  with  the  body  of  the  parent.  «  The  interna! 
mode  of  ,mpregn.t,on,and  consequently  the  internal  development  of  the  em- 
bryo to  a  vanable  extent,  becomes  a  normal  character,  from  the  ophidian  rep. 
tUes  through  all  the  higher  orders  of  vertebrata.  By  the  gradual  LelopJSt 
and  ascendancy  of  the  organs  of  excitement,  and  the  consequent  inched 
connecon  of  pleasure  with  the  generative  function,  it  becomes  more  subTect 
.0  the  w,H  and  feehngs  of  anhnals>  ,ess  regu]ated  by  _bject 

•atal  m  the  economy,  and  more  precise  and  limited  in  its  results.    The  male 

,  no  longer  thrown  indiscriminately  over  myriads  of  ova  already  di 
-•barged  and  detached  from  the  body  of  the  female,  but  is  conveyed,  with  grea 
reckon,  by  the  activity  of  the  villous  surface  of  the  oviducts,  to  exche  a 
™,ted  number  of  ova,  and  commence  the  development  of  the  young  while 

m  w,  hm  the  body  of  the  parent.  Purkinje  and  Valentin  say  that  they  have 
een  v,  ratory  C1l,a  m  rapid  action  in  the  IW     mucous  Jh™ 

.n   Fal,op.an  tubes  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia,  and  also  on  the  muCOU 
nmg  of  the  lungs  for  half  an  hour  after  death,  by  viewing  the  detached Tem 
ranem  water  under  the  microscope."    In  the  ophidian  reptiies  the  sexeTTe" 
-  ■net,  the  sexua.  organs  are  double  and  symmetrical,  though  verTsmi 
the.r  permanent  form  and  situation  in  each  sex,  the  external  dTffe  e  „ 

alfandV6  T  "*  takes  P'-~  internally.  Th 

ale  and  female  serpents  >n  their  amours  "dart  their  tongues,  rub  their  neck! 
d  the,  ghttenng  skins  together,  twine  their  bodies  round'each  other,      ,  upon 

■irSTJVl        '  th6ir        int°  C°maCt"  °Va  ™  a  diflTren" 

•g  ^  of  deve  opment  in.  the  oviduct,  and  are  often  hatched  there,  bu  Te 

L;fe;tf  ;n  th: ground  under  bushes' ion*  ^  - 

the  cavu.es  of  decayed  trees;    and  the  rearing  of  the  younir  is  lPfr 
tare.    Geoffrey  foun{J  ^  tf  J>  i'Tafer   t  e  ova 

r^;vhe  ducts- m  they  were  hatched>  s°  *«  ^ 

W 7 a„7  OT  °7aTS  81  PkaSUre-  male  is  *»« "7  double 

urcated,  and  covered  with  recurved  stiff  spines  at  its  lower  extremity  •  each 

I  of  tLb;  "^^  g,a,nS  ^  and  ^e  male  and  "ema'le or- 

2  o  croco  ,  "*  ■  ^  *  ^  lh°Se  °fthe  °P™-  The 
ow  and T  T  15  a"  imperfeCt*  diWded  COrPus  cavernosum,  grooved 
Z'Zt        "g  a  tUbe  ^       meetinS  °f  itS  Sides  duri"g  erection.  The  pen's 

vivlarn  .    /    7        ^  °f  ^  Climate  Which  inhab*-  Some 

sTu  h  Tm'e  "        r'  WhiCb  "  aIm°St  8  S6rpem-     The  ^  °f  *e  iguan 

food     ThT  "    f'       COnS,'St  Chi6fly  °f  *elk>  and  are        -  afticle! 

-tth  drild  If"  °f  °Uiana  deP°SitS  ab°Ut  thC  l0°Se  -vers 

"  «Cto»te l  ow  neS'  and  dCfendS  them  b°,dly  WhGn  they  "re  atta<*<d. 

CaroCa  fo  d     T?         n     ^  °f  ^    T"e,'r  **>  U>  are  »* 
as  food.     rhe  crocodHcs  of  the  Nile  copulate  lying  on  their  sides  • 
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the  males  figbt  fiercely  for  the  females,  which  are  in  smaller  number ;  and  the 
females  deposit  eggs  larger  than  those  of  a  swan,  twenty  together,  three  times, 
after  short  intervals;  in  cavities  dug  in  the  sand  with  their  muzzles,  watch  and  | 
assist  the  escape  of  the  young,  defend  them  from  the  males  which  are  very  fond  of  || 
eating  them  up,  and  even  feed  them,  some  say,  from  their  crops  like  pigeons. 
The  chelonian  reptiles  differ  in  no  point  of  generation  remarkably  from  the  sau-  | 
rian  and  ophidian,  and,  like  them  and  others  in  which  the  approach  of  the  sexual  I 
organ  is  rather  difficult,  have  the  penis  disproportionately  long.   The  penis  has  a 
double  corpus  cavernosum,  the  lower  median  groove  of  which  forms  a  canal 
by  the  meeting  of  the  sides,  as  in  crocodiles,  during  erection. 

Birds,  like  insects,  have  high  mental  endowments,  and  far  more  than  mere  I 
sexual  desire.    "  They  select  a  safe  retreat,  most  carefully  construct  their  nests, 
watch  over  the  products  of  generation  with  parental  care,  and  provide  for  the  diffi- 
culties  and  dangers  which  attend  the  helpless  condition  of  the  young."    Yet  the 
condition  of  the  generative  organs  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  lowest  reptile 
which  throws  its  eggs  into  the  water  and  leaves  them  for  ever;  for  the  eggs  are 
developed  out  of  the  body.    As  these  are  hatched  by  the  close  contact  of  the  ma- 1 
ternal  abdomen,  they  require  a  strong  shell,  which  must  at  the  same  time  be  brittle  I 
for  the  escape  of  the  young.    The  existence  of  two  oviducts  sufficient  for  their  j 
safe  transmission  would  be  impossible  ;  and  hence  one  set  of  genital  organs  (the  | 
ri-ht  ovary  and  oviduct)  atrophies,  while  the  left  increases.    Even  when  the  , 
testes  are  of  different  sizes,  the  right  is  the  smaller,  showing  the  existence  of  a  | 
law  prevailing  in  both  sexes,  though  less  powerful  in  the  male.    »  The  cock,  j 
like  the  male  frog,  leaps  upon  the  back  of  the  female,  seizes  her  head  w.th  us 
beak,  fans  her  with  his  wings,  and  pushes  her  tail  to  one  side,  and   when  the 
aniare  juxtaposed,  the  male  fluid,  or  the  male  influence,  is  hurried  on  by  the 
active  lining  of  the  oviduct  to  impregnate  at  once  numerous  developed  ova,  , 
which  descend  in  slow  succession  through  the  open  elastic  pelvis  to  be ^hatched 
externally."    The  seminal  vessels  end  in  two  papilla*  in  the  cloaca,  which , «- 
respond  with  the  double  penis  so  common  in  serpents  and  reptiles.  The :  un- 
impregnated  female  can  periodically  discharge  crops  of  ova,  as  the 
does  its  gemmules  ;  but  their  development  requires  the  male  influence.    The  t  stt  , 
as  in  all  the  vertebrata  hitherto  spoken  of,  and  the  inferior  mammalia  he  within. 

In  the  mammalia  not  only  is  each  sex  found  in  a  different  ind.v.dua I  but 
usually  the  general  distinction  of  the  two  is  pervading  and  intense,  he  se a 
organs  double  and  complicated,  and  one  or  both  parents  occupy  the* c  j 
with  the  care  of  the  young  after  their  disclosure  from  the  mother.  J ^ o  i 
ries  are  comparatively  far  smaller  than  those  of  the  lower  classe s  and  con 
but  few  ova.    The  oviducts,  still  distinct  from  the  ovarium,  as  ^all 
tebrate  tribes  hitherto  mentioned  above  the  osseous  fishes,  continue  a  s  J 
tinct  from  each  other,  as  in  these,  through  their  whole  course,  in  some  J 
inferior  mammalia,  _  as  the  marsupialia,  monotrema,  and  rodenU , 
these  are  said  to  have  a  divided  uterus.     In  the  higher,  they  a  e  united 
if  so  at  their  lower  part  only,  the  uterus  formed  by  them,   s  d  to  be 
as  in  ruminating  and  most  other  hertmorous  animals,  and  m  ome  } 
and,  if  they  are  united  to  a  higher  point,  we  have  the  triangular  uterus 
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quadrumana  or  the  more  pyriform  human  uterus.  The  females  have  a  cli 
tons  for  excitement,  but  it  is  small:  single  in  the  highest;  divided  in  those 
animals  which  have  the  penis  bifid,  and  supplied  with  a  bone,  when  the  penis  has 
one.  Its  presence  is  much  more  constant  than  in  reptiles  and  birds,  as  well 
as  its  development  greater. 

»  The  openings  of  the  female  urinary  and  genital  organs  are  as  close  in  the  mo- 
notrema, and  nearly  as  close  in  the  marsupials,  as  in  oviparous  vertebrata  •  but 
as  we  ascend,  we  find  the  openings  more  separate.    The  cloaca,  or  cavity  rJ 
ceivmg  the  opening  of  the  digestive,  urinary,  and  genital  organs  in  oviparous 
vertebrata,  is  m  mammalia  divided  by  the  descent  of  the  rectal  vestibula  so  that 
.t  opens  by  a  true  anus;  and  the  uretbro-sexual  canal  is  separated  from  the  rectal 
as  we  ascend  from  the  monotrema,  and  the  rodentia  and  edentata,  through  the' 
higher  order  of  quadrupeds.     The  original  abdominal  situation  of  the  testes  of 
4e  h,gher  mammalia  and  man"  is  permanently  «  preserved  in  many  of  the 
,owest  mammalia,  as  in  the  cetacea  and  the  monotrema;  in  others  they  descend, 
Tmded  by  the  gubernaculum  testis,  to  a  variable  extent,  towards  the  abdomina 
lag,  as  m  the  seals  and  the  walrus  ;  in  others  they  pass  out  through  the  abdomi- 
■al  ring  only  at  the  rutting  season,  to  swell  externally,  and  afterwards  in  their 
nore  collapsed  state  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  as  in  numerous  genera  of 
■arrowing  rodentla  .  and  in  ^  of  ^  higher  ^  rf  « 

arn.vorous  che.roptera,  quadrumana,  and  man,  they  pass  down  early  into  an 
.iguinal  scrotal  cavity,  and  remain  permanently  external  to  the  abdominal  cavity 

hey  come  down  earliest  into  this  region  in  man."  The  epididymis  and  vasa" 
feenfa  enlarge  in  inferior  mammalia  during  the  season  of  generation,  whkh 

more  regular  and  periodica,  than  in  the  higher  tribes.     The  vesicular  seminales 

e  very  irregular  m  their  form  and  inconstant  in  their  existence,  being  large 
e  v    s  of       ]Qwest  quadrupedS)  ^  .        g large 

t  ™  d  1 "      7  °f  Che,'roplera'  l^rumana,  and  man,  and  absent  maty 
C  T°"g        rUminantia'  the  ™™trema,  marsupialia,  and 

ora.    Cowper  sg  ands  are  Jarger  and  more  subdivided  than  in  man.  The 

oTconStC°tT     I        le'COmPOSed  °f  U^  branched  and 

*    constant  than  the  vesicu.a.    The  g.ans  penis  has  often  recurvated  norny 

^r::Z::iTS'  -°  K   h  dUHng  "d  the  "™  animall 

ve  frequently  a  bone  in  the  penis  to  support  the  urethra. 

Jus'aT3  !\f 1  SP!ny         bifid'        l0d^d  iH  the  Cl°ac*  -  the  ornitho- 
te\rd:;rY  SVtISbifi,d  "  ™>™™^>™™™  in  the  cloaca 
lomen  in  "    '     ^  be"eath  the  exte™  P-ietes  of  the 

Xrous  the/e,a«a'  SUSPended  ^ong  the  abdomen  in  the  herbivorous  and 

Tn       r      P     ;         "angS  ^  »•»  q-drumana,  as 

"-■  points  trhteh°VUm'.haVInS  —P^  from  the  ovary,  attaches  itself  by  one  or 

««K  ord  r6  mT,0r,  °  Ut6rUS'  W"ere  U  ^  matUred  t0  a  -ten 
>>"  «  t  b S Z  T  r?  °'  CXPUlsi0n'  "  "aked'  feeble>  and  ndp- 

the  J^tZ      TreS  SUCk,mg  °nd  Paremal  tendine-    The  sit-tion 

'toZZZZT*^  t0    'eMity0fSUdi^  and  t,le  ""-berof 
\,-ZZ    "e  p  U  ",e  nUmber  °f  y°UnS  usuallv  P^duced  by  the  ani 

as  in    ,T  "        Whe"  th0radC '>  **  4  -ve  a  single'  " 

l  lr::T,:nrvor  rs as  in  mostof  the «>--(S IX: 

secures  in  The  Lancet,  No.  590.  593.  597.) 
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The  following  is  a  general  anatomical  view  of  the  grades  of  the  organs  of 
generation  in  animals,  compiled  from  Burdach  :  — 

The  ovarium  may  be  a  single  tube,  closed  at  its  inner  extremity  and  open  at 
the  outer :  and  the  ovum  is  produced  at  the  closed  end,  and  passes  on  to  the 
outer,  becoming  more  perfect  as  it  proceeds.  A  fluid  is  secreted  into  this  blind 
canal,  as  into  the  ducts  of  glands,  condenses,  and  becomes  an  ovum  on  the  free 
surface.  There  may  be  many  such  tubes,  opening  into  a  common  excretory 
duct ;  or  this  may  be  of  great  size  and  take  a  different  direction,  so  that  the 
tubes  appear  as  branches  and  it  the  stem.  If  these  are  bound  together  by  cel- 
lular membrane,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  gland. 

The  ovarium  may  be  cellular,  and  the  fluid  of  the  ova  be  secreted  into  close 
cells,  the  walls  of  which  it  bursts  as  it  advances  to  maturity.  These  cells  may 
be  merely  spaces  in  the  tissues  or  be  cavities  of  distinct  vesicles,  —  the  cellular 
ovary  may  be  interstitial  or  vesicular.  The  cavity  of  the  interstitial  is  produced 
solely  by  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  tissue  taking  the  form  of  an  ovum  in  it  and 
thus  producing  a  cavity,  from  which  in  a  certain  time  it  bursts  :  in  some  cases 
there  is  u  cavity  for  it  to  burst  into,  and  this  cavity  may  serve  as  a  receptacle  and 
conductor,  or  as  a  receptacle  only.  These  are  are  successively  higher  grades, 
and  in  some  fish,  chelonian  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  mammalia,  the  highest  form 
of  ovarium  is  found,  — the  vesicular -a  collection  of  vesicles  in  a  modified 
cellular  substance,  covered  by  peritonaeum,  and,  in  the  mammalia,  invested,  be- 
neath the  peritonaeum,  with  a  peculiar  coat,  called  albuginea.  Each  vesicle  has 
a  semitransparent  external  coat  of  cellular  membrane,  and  a  th.cker,  less  trans, 
parent,  and  softer  internal,  with  fine  granules  on  its  inner  surface. 

The  product  of  the  ovarium,  or  ovum,  is  in  vegetables  termed  the  seed.  At 
first  it  is  a  cellular  excrescence,  below  which  are  several  trachea,  and,  lengthen- 
ing more  and  more,  its  bore  contracting  at  the  same  time  and  becoming  a  peduncle, 
ultimately  forms  the  umbilical  chord.  At  the  same  time,  three  parts  become  d>s- 
tinct-an  external  membrane -teste;  an  internal  -  tegument  and  the  nucleus 
placed  one  within  the  other,  but  touching  at  their  base  only -the  chjaHu 
The  summit  of  the  nucleus  projects  through  an  opemng,  termed  nncropyle,  in 
the  two  membranes.  At  this  summit  fecundation  occurs  when  it  comes 
n  contact  with  a  point  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovary  where  a  ^  ™ates 
In  the  nucleus  a  cavity  now  takes  place,  which  increases,  and  in  which  UK 

"£ 55  ovum  is  produced  from  the  partial  condensation  of^d  se 
creted  in  the  ovum  ;  which  liquid  is  called  the  emiryotrophe,  as  noun  h.n^ 
mbryo,  and  forms  both  the  coverings  of  the  ovum  and  the 
embryotrophe  is  the  yelk,  usually  yellow,  and  contains .more  "^J^  is, 
fatty  oil.    In  many  animals,  a  white  nutritive  substance,  called  the  «n  «,  J 
added  to  it  in  concentric  layers.    The  covering  of  the  ov,^ 
condensation  of  the  external  part  of  the  embryotr ophe,  resemb  e '  J 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  penetration  of  the  fluids  of  the  ^  or  ^, 
their  influence.    The  germ  is  composed  of  two  parts,  -the  one  a  ma  s^  jl 
nulations  on  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  -  stratum  prohgerum  ;  the  o 
_  MO*  proligera,  and  situated  in  or  below  the  stratum  ^othjh,  J 
confounded  during  fecundation  or  the  exit  of  the  ovum  f.om ^  °       d  J 
that  the  stratum  only  exists  and  becomes  the  embryo.  Baer 
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ovum  in  the  ovarian  vesicle  of  the  mammalia,  in  regard  to  which  it  previously 
.  was  supposed  not  to  be  formed  in  the  fluid  of  the  vesicle  till  after  this  had  burst. 
The  ovum  of  oviparous  animals  abundantly  absorbs  the  fluid  of  the  ovarian 
vesicle,  so  that  its  exterior  is  almost  closely  applied  to  the  latter;  whereas,  in 
mammalia,  the  ovum  absorbs  the  ovarian  fluid  in  very  small  quantity,  whence 
this  accumulates,  and  distends  the  vesicle  to  from  fifteen  to  fifty  times  a  greater 
size  than  the  ovum,  which  is  one  20,000th  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  mother,  in 


woman. 


The  testicle  has  various  grades,  like  the  ovarium.     It  may  be  tubular 
or  glandular  :  the  former  showing  its  tubular  form  externally,  and  consisting 
I  of  a  simple  tube  or  branches ;  the  latter  having  its  canals  aggregated  into  a 


mass. 


In  vegetables,  the  semen,  or  contents  of  the  grains  of  the  pollen,  is  called 
fovilla,  and  is  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  mixed  with  drops  of  oil  and  grains  of  starch, 
and  inflammable.  Its  chief  part  is  pollenine  — a  white  and  light  inflammable 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  alcalies.  It  has  been  lately 
found  by  M.  Meyer  of  Berlin  to  contain  entozoa. 

The  ovarium  and  testis  have  many  parts  of  comparison  and  contrast.  The 
ovary  is  the  original  organ  of  generation,  and  the  testis  is  added  in  higher  systems 
only.    Their  purpose  is  the  same  :  the  elementary  form  of  each  in  the  lowest  scale 

i  of  animals  is  tubular;  and  the  testis  remains  tubular,  though  its  tubes  are,  in  the 
higher  animals,  conglomerated  into  a  mass.  They  are  each  as  generally  double 
or  symmetrical  in  animals.  The  higher  the  point  in  the  scale,  the  less  is  the 
resemblance,  as  the  ovarium  undergoes  a  regular  progression,  which  does  not 
take  place  with  the  testicle.  The  globular  form  indicates  completion,  —  an  ac- 
tion confined  to  itself,  and  is  found  in  the  ovary  ;  the  lengthened  shape  of  the, 
:estis  indicates  an  action  in  relation  to  something  external :  the  highest  kind  of  * 
ovarium  is  close  ;  the  testis  always  opens  externally  :  and  the  ovarium,  even  in 

•  vegetables,  is  the  more  interna]  or  central  organ  :  in  almost  all  animals,  —  in  all, 
*cept  some  which  have  it  in  the  lowest  degree  of  development,  it  is  situated  in 
ihe  abdomen.  In  some  mammalia  the  testis  is  outside  the  abdomen,  except 
iunng  the  season  of  heat;  in  the  higher  mammalia,  after  having  once  quitted 
-he  abdomen,  it  never  re-enters;  and  in  man  only  is  it  made  completely  extra, 
ibdominai,  by  the  complete  cohesion  of  the  portion  of  peritoneum  between  the 
estis  and  the  abdominal  ring. 

he  median  organs  of  generation  are  those  which  stand  between  the  pra- 
ncing and  the  discharging  organs.    The  female  median  organs,  or  oviducts  as 
ejr  are  termed,  whether  spores  or  ova  are  transmitted,  are  not  found  in  vege- 
a  es,  nor  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  which  produce  spores,  nor  in  others  which 
»o  uce  ova,  as  the  medusa;,  asteria:,  some  annelidae,  and  some  fish  and  reptiles  : 
»    e  others  of  the  lower  animals,  that  even  propagate  by  spores,  have  them. 
,x'e  ov,duct  ofthe  inferior  animals  is  a  continuation  of  the  ovarium,  and  is  its 
^cretory  duct :  but,  in  those  of  them  whose  tubular  ovaria  form  sinuses  in  which 
ova  are  produced,  the  oviduct  portion  is  distinguishable  by  its  freedom  from 
uses  and  by  the  smoothness  of  its  internal  surface, 
■virtu  t'^r  anima'3'  as  a11  reptile",  birds,  and  mammalia,  and  a  few  fish,  the 
ium  ■  h'S      aGhed'  and  an  cxfemity  of  a  funnel  shape  lies  close  to  the  ova- 
:  but  it  is  detached  in  vertebrate  animals  only.    The  oviduct  may  be  ho- 
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mogeneous,  or  may  be  heterogeneous  —  have  a  distinction  of  parts.    If  homo- 
geneous, whether  continuous  with,  or  detached  from,  the  ovarium,  it  may  be 
solitary  or  compound.    The  functions  of  the  oviduct  are  motion  —  transmission ; 
and  formation,  on  the  accession  of  an  impregnating  fluid,  furnished  by  itself  or  i 
from  without,  or  of  a  fluid  to  nourish  and  complete  the  ova.    In  many  animals  } 
ther  organs  are  added  to  the  oviducts,  as  particular  vesicles,  cylindrical  tubes,  J 
or  glandular  tissues,  and  appear  to  constitute  an  inferior  formation  ;  indeed  they  j 
may  be  partial  rudiments  of  uterus.    None  of  them  exist  in  the  mammalia ;  and  I 
their  median  organs  are  heterogeneous,  are  the  oviducts  and  womb,  or  a  reserve* 
attached  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  oviduct.    When  the  oviduct  .s  of  a  certain  I 
size  and  acquires  the  character  of  mucous  membrane,  a  muscular  coat  and  a  ( 
fold  of  peritoneum,  it  also  acquires  the  form  of  the  digestive  tube,  being  narrow  , 
at  one  part  like  the  oesophagus  or  intestine,  and  broad  at  another  like  the  ste-  ! 
mach  or  cecum.    This  resemblance  is  observable  in  most  mammalia, but  chiefly 
;n  marsupial  animals.    In  quadrumana  and  edentata,  the  walls  of  the  d.lated 
portion  or  womb  are  thicker  than  in  any  other  mammalia,  but  mfimtely  ess  thick  | 
Sum  in  woman,  in  whom  only  it  loses  all  resemblance  to  intestine  and  acquires, 
a  peculiar  structure,  solid,  resisting,  spongy,  and  has  a  greater  thickness  than  in 
any  other  animal.    In  some  lower  mammalia,  a  portion  of  peritoneum  runs  be- , 
tween  the  ovarium  and  the  beginning  of  the  oviduct,  establishing  a  sort  of  cavity, 
Z  which  these  lie  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  here  the  horns  of  the  uterus  can 
hard    be  distinguished  from  the  oviducts.    The  muscular  fibres  of  the  « 
of  most  mammalian  brutes  are  stronger  than  in  women,  and  have  a  per,  Utac 
1Z    Before  we  arrive  at  a  single  uterus,  we  observe  the  ends  of  the  ovducU 
Z Tarsupia.  animals  dilated  into  wombs  (uterus  which  are  not  unite  , 

into  one  organ ;  there  is  a  straight  central  body,  and  at  each  side  a  curved  canal,  «ti 
end  opening  into  the  base  of  the  central  cavity,  the  other  into  thevagm.* 
gina  itself  is  two  in  the  kangaroo.    The  uterus  may  be  thus  double  («  d* , 
and  the  vagina  single,  as  in  most  rodentia ;  or  it  may  be  double  and  hav but  onj 
external  opening  (u  bicollis) ;  or  it  may  be  one  cavity  at  its  neck,  and  div  d  j 
veLTs  peculiar  to  ruminants  («.  M^oreus) ;  it  may  be  sing teexcep t* 
its  fundus,  which  is  prolonged  into  horns  («.  ton.  i  «  ^* 

except  at  the  very  terminations  of  the  oviducts  (u.  ^J^J^JZi 
perfectly  single  in  some  edentata  and  quadrumana,  still  it  is  more  el™°  J, 
aT,  and  less  decidedly  distinguished  from  the  oviducts  and  ^^J^ 
in  whom  elongation  remains  to  the  oviduct  only,  which  has  no  other  office  J 

^"^tes  are  the  only  animals  tha t  have=  for ^ 
emission  of  semen.  The  vas  deferens  may  be  single  and  then -  I 
as  in  hermaphrodite  mollusca  and  digenous  gasteropoda  or  b *  ^ 
as  in  cephalopoda;  or  it  maybe  double,  even  when  there  -  bu  °  J 
When  the  testis  is  doub.e,  the  vasa  deferenfa  may  unite  int  one  en  j 
as  in  fish,  or  only  in  external  appearance,  as  in  the  bear,  &c. .  or  t  y  1 
Lin  double,  as'in  all  mammalia,  as  well  as  ,n *  J 
animals,  they  have  dilatations  here  and  there  «  J 

form  of  vesicles  chiefly,  are  found  connected  with  t .  vas ,  dete  J 
animals.  In  mammalia,  vesicul*  seminales  «"J*£^^*J 
state  and  Cowper's  glands.  I  n  the  hedgehog  and  rabbit,  they  open  seP 
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the  vasa  deferentia ;  —  muscular  fibres  are  supplied  to  them  in  the  larger  brutes, 
and  they  have  often  been  seen  to  move  on  the  application  of  various  stimulants.' 

The  median  organs  of  the  two  sexes  agree  in  being  conductors  —  in  beginning 
by  a  large  portion,-the  oviduct  by  the  pavilion  or  funnel-like  expansion,  the  va! 
deferens  by  the  epididymis. 

In  woman  the  median  organs  -  the  oviduct  and  uterus,  are  more  developed, 
and  more  peculiar  in  structure,  than  the  internal  or  external;  in  man  the  in- 
terna] and  external  -  the  testes  and  penis  more  than  the  median.     The  lower 
degree  of  the  median  male  organ  is  shown  by  the  vas  deferens  being  con- 
unuous  with  the  testicle,  while  the  oviduct  is  distinct  from  the  ovaries  •  by  the 
median  male  organs  at  their  highest  development  possessing  appendage's,  while 
the  median  female  organs  lose  them  at  the  highest.     The  median  male  organs 
serve  merely  to  conduct,  and  that  in  but  one  direction  ;  the  female  to  conduct 
and  develop  or  form,  and  to  conduct  in  two  directions.     The  purely  conducting 
part, -the  oviduct,  is  therefore  much  shorter  absolutely  than  the  male  corre- 
sponding part  -  the  vas  deferens  ;  and  shorter  relatively  to  the  uterus  than  the 
vas  deferens  to  the  vesicular  seminales  ;  while  the  reservoir,  the  uterus,  is  of  very 
great  size.     The  uterus  being  the  predominant  part  has  a  round  ligament,  while 
the  testis  has  its  gubernaculum,  converted  indeed  into  cremaster  and  cellular 
I  .-nvelope.    The  lower  we  descend  among  animals,  the  less  difference  do  we  ob- 
.erv  e  between  the  median  male  and  female  organs,  and  the  greater  analogy  indeed 
)t  both  to  the  other  organs  of  the  system. 

The  oviducts  sometimes  terminate  externally  near  the  solitary  common  element- 
W  opening  as  in  the  rotifera,  some  polypes,  and  acephala;  or  near  the  mouth, 
*  in  the  bolothuria;  or  near  the  anus,  as  in  some  acephala,  gasteropoda,  and 
□CK   fishes;  or  in  the  lower  surface  near  to  the  mouth  or  anus,  as  in  the* 

ara-worm    leech,  ascaris,  and  strongylus.      Sometimes  they  open  in  con- 
ect-on  wuh  oth    organs  .  _  whh  the  d.gest.ve;  ^  .n  sQme  ^ 

-t'n.a,,n  winch  they  open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal-  with 
resp.ratory,  as  in  the  ascidia.m  which  they  end  in  the  branchial  sau  ;  with  the 

ometL0rT'  T  ^  t0rt°iSe'  "  WWch  th6y  6nd  in  the  neck  °f  the  bladder. 
,,      7  they  haVe  3  COmmon  °P™"S  -ith  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs, 

-  a    st  T  "  'n0St  inS6CtS'  birdS-     The  female  Senitals 

uscu     I"  eXter"al  aPParatUS  in  mammah'a  °n]y-    The  ™S™  has 

cmbra,  h  %  ,  l0nS'tudinal  and  tr*™*™  ^  brutes;  but  its  mucous 
bra  , e  has  far  less  ruga,  than  in  woman.  Its  length  bears  a  greater  pro- 
'  n  that  of  the  uterus,  and  greater  accordingly  as  the  perfection  of  develop- 
■*»  :  a'ul  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  less  separated  from  the  uterus  by 
P  ejecting  opening.  It  has  the  same  direction  as  the  uterus;  lies  below  the 
double.3      m         l0WCr  lnammalia  whose  uterus  ;s  «°"ble,  it  sometimes  also 

\  fmttit  f"  I'3"'  a  d!t°ris'  'h0UgH  deStitute  of  vaSina  8  and>  tl,e  >ow«  the 
'•di^Hn  ,  ,  more  docs  the  clit«»s  resemble  the  penis.  In  marsupials, 
I  id  and  .  ornitho'-hy"'=us,  all  which  have  a  bifid  penis,  the  clitoris  is 
I  *e  nei  •  t  bQar'  rat°n'  li0n'  Cat'  and  most  rodenl!a>  il  ''as  a  bone,  as  well 
'"upialw,  1  ,ai,pr°aclu;s  more  to  t,le  sizc  of  *e  penis  in  the  celacca,  most 
F  «,  rodentia,  carn.vora,  and  quadri.mana,  in  the  latter  of  which  its  length 

3  u 
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at  least  equals  that  of  the  penis.  In  some  it  still  more  resembles  the  penis  in 
having  the  urethra  more  or  less  connected  with  it :  —  this  opens  at  its  base  in 
the  agouti;  the  urine  running  along  a  semicanal  in  the  ostrich,  &c.  ;  or  the 
urethra  being  contained  in  it  in  the  maki  and  lori. 

The  nymphs  exist  in  but  few  mammalia  ;  such  as  the  elephant,  lion,  and  por- 

°UIn  insects,  arachnida,  and  Crustacea,  valvuliform  parts  are  found  around  the 
external  orifice  of  the  female  organs  ,  but  birds  are  the  first  animals  in  winch  any 
thins  like  labia  are  found.  _ 

The  vasa  deferentia  may  terminate  externally  by  a- simple  opening,  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  female  opening,  or  to  the  eggs  after  their  discharge ;  or  it  may 
terminate  in  a  penis  to  be  introduced  into  the  female  organ.  The  simple 
opening  is,  however,  prominent  and  supplied  with  caruncles.  It  may  he  on  he 
Surface!  as  in  mollusca,  Crustacea,  arachnida,  and  some  fish  ;  while  ,n  other,  ,t 
opens  in  common  with  the  urethra,  or  in  the  cloaca,  or  upon  or  projecting  from 
the  cloaca,  as  in  many  reptiles  and  birds. 

In  some  animals,  the  penis  is  imperforate  and  serves  merely  to  excte  and  de- 
light the  female,  as  in  the  earth-worm,  crab,  and  some  other,    It  may  have  a 

"ove  to  direct  the  semen,  as  in  hermaphrodite  mollusca  and  some  repute. 
"  The  perforated  penis  is  sometimes  lodged  in  a  cavity,  sometimes  only  ma 
sheath.  It  may  leave  its  cavity  by  retroversion,  the  inner  portion  I^J"* 
he  outer,  as  the  finger  of  an  introsuscepted  glove  may  be  pulled  out,  or  by 
Igl;  Retrov^ion  occurs  in  some  mollusca,  the  crab ^  the  bee ;  and 
eavify  may  be  the  common  genital  or  a  respiratory  cav.ty  as  in  the  first,  or  a  pe 
cu Z  one  as  in  the  last  two.  The  free  perforated  penis  occupies  various  au.,«, 

Tn  union  of  ureter  and  rectum,  as  in  the  seal  and  beaver j  or  a  cavity  proper 
to  itself,  as  in  some  hermaphrodite  mollusca. 

The  penis,  which  is  always  external,  and  seems  to  have  brought a . 

it,  'and  to  have  converted  it  into  the  sheath  called  prep  J  -J- 
h  mammalia  only.    In  carnivora,  ruminants  rachyd« fixed  to  the 
bia,  and  cetacea,  it  is  only  the  half  of  a  cylinder,  ^J**  ^** 
abdomen,  the  tube  is  completed  by  the  ab  omnia in  egum  n  .  _  In  > 
tera  and  quadrumana  it  is  a  complete  tube,  and  the  penis  is  alwaj 
from  the  trunk,  hanging  below  the  pubes.  ^ 
The  external  organs  of  generation  are  the  more  d.fferent  he  h.g  ^ 
of  the  animal.     In  the  lowest,  sexual  distinction  is  impo* * e  >  ^ 

vasa  deferentia  end  in  mere  orifices,  then  they  are  P™^?  ^  iica 
follow  cylinder,  resembling  a  vagina,  but  which  being ;  £  «  g  ™ 
pab.e  of  eversion  and  becoming  a  penis ;  ^^^ent  of  genera** 
constantly  everted,  but  remaining  in  a  cavity  esce at  he «  ^  ^ 

and  then  the  penis  of  most  mammaha  situate  ext  mal  y  u  ^ 
that  of  quadrumana  and  man.    In  the  lower  aga, n, ^the  ^  ^ 

projecting  papilla,  as  in  crabs  and  spiders  :  then  we  ha  ^ 
L  /ong  again  as  the  stem.  When  there  are  man *  org  thc0viduC 
with  the  external  genitals.  In  the  gasteropoda,  the  uretel  op 
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and  the  vasa  deferentia.    Ejection  being  the  characteristic  of  the  male,  the 
connection  is  most  striking  in  him  .  both  systems  have  a  common  orifice  in  car- 
tilaginous fishes  :  and,  in  the  human  subject,  the  urinary  receives  the  genital  con- 
duit in  the  male,  while  the  genital  receives  the  urinary  in  the  female  The 
urethra  has  a  tendency  to  be  enveloped  by  a  corpus  cavernosum  in  the  female  •  as 
urethra,  however,  does  not  form  a  free  cylinder,  but  ends  in  a  cavity,  this 
cellular  body  can  extend  itself  only  on  the  wall  of  the  cavity  in  a  split  form 
like  the  rudiment  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the  penis  of  birds,  which  thus 
forms  the  nymphs,  and  extends  to  the  clitoris  only  without  giving  it  a  g]ans 
What  is  the  bulbo-cavernosus  in  the  male  is  the  constrictor  vagina  in  the  fe' 
male.    The  hymen,  which  limits  the  portion  of  the  genital  organs  free  from 
anion  with  the  urinary,  has  its  parallel  in  a  small  cutaneous  fold  situated  at 
be  extremity  of  the  vasa  deferentia.     What  is  scrotum  in  the  male  is  labia 
"  the  female;  and  it  is  split  like  labia  in  many  rodentia,  and  has  no  hairs 
)n  its  inner  surface. 

i    In  vegetables  the  sexual  organs  do  not  appear  till  the  plant  is  perfect;  and 
hey  tall  off  when  they  have  performed  their  function  a  single  time.  In  the  lower 
nima  s  the  sporcyst  which  is  the  first  rudiment  of  generation,  is  cast  off 
*d reproduced     When  sex  ex.sts,  the  product  of  the  organs  of  generation 
wy  be  frequently  renewed,  as  in  lower  animals  having  but  one  cavity  for 
Z      rtIOn         dimination  °f  the  °™<  while,  in  the  male,  semen  maybe 
meted  at  seasons  only;  and  in  man  only  does  this  its  secretion  and  discharge 
ntmue  all,  the  year  round.    In  a  middle  degree,  when  the  ovary, has  a  ca- 
J  distinct  from  that  in  which  its  functions  are  accomplished  ;  (the  hollow 
terstitial  ovary),  or  no  cavity  nor  oviducts  (full  interstitial  ovary),  the  very 
*rte  which  produce  the  ovaries  are  renewed,  for  the  cells  are  not  permanent 
!  i  the  most  perfect  form  the  ovaries  produce  but  once,  the  number  of  cells  ' 
N»ng  originally  fixed,  and  each  cell  furnishing  but  one  ovum.  Five  hundred  have 
.  « -  counted  in  the  fowl;  sixteen  to  twenty-four  in  the  sheep;  while  from 
een  to  thirty  exist  in  a  woman.     In  the  ovary  of  middle  degree,  many  ova 
usually  formed  and  expelled  at  once;  in  the  perfect  kind  of  1,  J£ 
only  is  matured  at  once,  or  not  at  any  rate  more  than  twenty.     Yet  even 

ollTZ  6'  -f  T  diSdm,ged  bUt  °nCe  du""S  life>  «»  ova  within 
ovao  differ  in  s,ze,  as  though  the  earliest,  after  a  certain  time,  had  been 

,  e  7  l°  kter  °"eS;  and'  if  several  barges  take 

n    third,  ser.es  of  minute  ova  may  be  detected  for  future  discharge 
I  no3  Wf !table, haS  evident  °r6ans  °f  generation,  these  may  be  in  the  same  flower 
Urd,  tin  f      t  SamC  fl°Wer'        male  °rganS  mav  become  ercct  ™«  Jndiue 

-ach  e   h   M         r ,      *  ^  ™V  the  ma,e  :  °r  *>*  *W 

■vtd     IT  d,frrnt  fl°WerS'       mak' 1  W«„g  matter  may  be 

™yed  to  the  female  organ  by  the  wind,  insects,  &c. 
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«  An  important,  and  indeed  the  most  frequent,  function  of  the 
uterus,  during  about  thirty  years*,  is  to  afford  monthly  discharges, 
termed  catamenia  in  Greek,  menstrua  or  menses  in  Latin,  and 
courses  in  English, -a  law  imposed  upon  no  other  species  of 
animal"  ■_  Woman,  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  is  the  only  menstru- 
ating animal.  The  females  of  no  nation,  hitherto  explored,  are 
exempt  from  this  law',  since  it  is  among  the  requisites  in  the | 
female  sex  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  _  \ 

'    «  The  commencement  of  this  function  usually  occurs,  in  this 
climate,  "  about  the  fifteenth  year,"  and  more  frequently  earlier! 
than  later,  «  preceded  by  symptoms  of  plethora,  by  a  sense  oA 
heaviness  in  the  chest,  and  of  tension  in  the  loins,  by  lassitude  oft 

.  «  Consult,  besides  many  others,  F.  C.  Nagele,  Erfahrungen  uber  Kra^'kk 
wcibl.  GescMeckts.    Manheim.  1812.  8vo.  p.SSS."  . 

b  "Most  writers  upon  Natural  History,  and  among  the  est  Buffi*,  ^  J 
the  existence  of  a  periodical  discharge  of  this  kind  in  some  1 
Llv  in  certain  simia.  But,  after  carefully  observing  the  females  o  he^pec J 
ciany  ui  sylvanus,  and  cynomolgus,  uv* 

of  simia:  mentioned  by  lum,  (v.  c.  oi  me  m  j  i 
.  ■  st  n  -\  fnr  a  number  of  years,  I  easily  discovered  that  ine«  i-j 
papio  mavmon,  &c.)  tor  a  numDer  oi  yea  ,  ,  ■ 

'T^:;:l;'hard>y  ^  at  ^  *  ;^rid 

ta  some  countries,  particularly  on  the  «^  o 

menstruate.     This  opinion  appears  to  have  ongmated  ft«n   > ie  «  ^ 
the  Europeans,  who  visited  those  countr.es,  and  -w^b 
mUed,  never  observing  any  menstrual  stains  ^^^te  «H 

be  two  reasons.   First,  the  American  women  are,  by  abappy  P  toth 

as  infectious  while  menstruating,  and  retire  from  son       •  -  -  J 

benefit  of  their  health.    Secondly,  the.r  extreme  leanhu      »  ^ 

sition  in  which  they  place  .heir  limbs,  would                       <  »  ^  „ 
from  being  observable,  as  Adr.  Van  BeAel  expressly  states, 
Jierbice  vnd  Surinam,  p.  16." 
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the  limbs,  &c."  All  the  vessels  of  both  the  internal  and  external 
genitals  become  turgid,  whence  all  the  parts  are  fuller,  redder, 
softer,  and  warmer,  and  the  uterus  even  descends  a  little.  «  At 
first  a  reddish  fluid  generally  flows  from  the  genitals,  becoming 
by  degrees  of  a  more  bloody  colour,  and  at  length  completely  so. 
This  has«i  peculiar  odour,  coagulates  but  imperfectly,  and  differs 
also  in  other  respects  from  blood.  It  continues  to  flow  slowly  for 
some  days,  and  the  unpleasant  symptoms  above  described  cease 
in  the  mean  time,"  the  discharge  becoming  at  length  paler  and 
less  abundant.  Often  the  breasts  feel  full  and  uneasy,  ge- 
neral feverishness  occurs,  and  existing  diseases  are  augmented 
The  eyes  are  often  dull,  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle,  and  the 
skin  may  have  a  peculiar  odour,  and  the  temper  be  irritable. 

«  This  red  discharge  returns  afterwards  about  every  four  weeks 
and  continues  about  six  days,  during  which  time  a  healthy  woman 
a  supposed  to  lose,  perhaps,  from  five  ounces  to  half  a  pound  of 
blood. '  Some  women  menstruate  but  two  days  ;  some  ten  :  some 
whatever  the  period,  moderately  ;  some  immoderately.  Some  men- 
struate every  three  weeks  ;  some  every  five.    All  peculiarities  of 
■he  function  may  be  hereditary,  like  every  point  of  function  or 
structure  in  the  uterus  and  every  other  organ.    The  quantity  is 
usually  commensurate  with  the  warmth  of  the  climate. 
_  "  This  action  is  usually  suspended  during  pregnancy  or  suck- 

S  * 

"It  entirely  ceases  after  existing  about  thirty  years;  and,  con- 
equently,  in  our  climate,  about  the  forty-fifth  year  of  age  "<i  I 
lave !  known  some  menstruate  after  fifty:  some  menstruate  after 
he  function  had  ceased  at  the  usual  period,  and  been  absent  for 
«tny,  ,n  one  case  for  even  ten,  years.  But  in  such  cases  there 
ften  is  pain  at  the  time,  and  ultimately  uterine  disease. 

By  some,  the  vagina,  by  others,  and  with  more  probability, 
e  uterus,  is  considered  the  source  of  this  discharge.  Instances 
-  t  women  menstruating  although  pregnant,  or  having  the  uterus 
"perforate,  or  inverted  and  prolapsed,  do  not  favour  the  former 
P«nion,  but  prove  only  the  extraordinary  compensating  powers 
nature,  who  successfully  employs  new  ways,  when  the  usual 
p>  «  obstructed.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dissection  of  many 

UaniZ'  H,6lm'  SpiU8'  Commentati°Pr^mio  Regit  omnia,  sistens  mutations  in 
il  8.  Zl. -    €eCOn°mta  f'cmi"«rum  flu**  mmdrkt pcriodo.    Golfing.  ' 
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women  who  have  died  during  menstruation  has  discovered  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  bedewed  with  the  catamenia.6  We  say 
nothing  of  the  a  priori  argument  —  that  the  purpose  of  menstru- 
ation is  probably  to  render  the  womb  fit  for  pregnancy  and  for 
nourishing  the  foetus." f  Still  the  vagina  may  furnish  the  dis- 
charge occasionally,  as  when  women  menstruate  during  preg- 
nancy after  the  neck  of  the  womb  has  become  distended. 

"  The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  periodical  return  of 
this  hemorrhage  is  so  difficult,  that  we  can  obtain  nothing  beyond 
probability,  and  must  not  dare  to  offer  any  thing  merely  conjec- 
tural.'^ It  is  usually  more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  general 
plethora  and  local  excitement  :  most  abundant,  therefore,  in 
highly  fed  and  indolent  women ;  and  often  very  abundant  in  newly 
married  wives.  The  power  of  local  disposition  is  shown  in  the 
facts  of  venesection  not  in  general  preventing  the  discharge  more 
than  any  thing  else  equally  disturbing  the  whole  system;  and  of 
the  discharge  stopping  sometimes  in  plethoric  women,  and  con- 
tinuing freely  in  the  most  spare.  We  sometimes  witness  a  periodi- 
cal discharge  from  the  aerial  or  alimentary  passages,  or  from  an 
ulcer,  or  even  from  the  urinary  mucous  membrane,  that  of  the 
eye  or  ear,  from  the  breasts,  or  even  from  the  sound  skin,  and 
chiefly  then  from  the  umbilicus  or  fingers. 

"The  proximate  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  local*  plethoric 

-  «  See,  for  example,  Morgagni,  Adv.  Anat.  1.  tab.  iii.  M.M.M."  I  have 
seen  this  frequently.  It  proceeds  through  the  sides  of  the  capillaries,  like  any 
secretion,  and,  being  dark  and  venous,  must  be  furnished  by  them  near  their 

conversion  to  veins.  „ 
f  «  L.  H.  Chr.  Niemeyer,  He  menstruations  fine  et  usu.    Gott.  1796.  sn> 
g  « Those  who  feel  interested  in  this  inquiry  may  consult,  among  other 

writers,  Abr.  D'Orvijle,  Disqidsitio  (Pra*.  Haller),  caustc  menstrua  fluxm. 

GOS'vLt8'Mu0i'lman,  An  ex  celebrata  hactenus  opinions  de  plethora  universah 
vel  particulari  vera  fluxus  menstrui  causa  explicari  possU?  LB.  1772.  4to. 
Theod.  Traug.  Jaehkel  (Prres.  Krause),  Aetiologia  Jluxus  menstrux.    i^P  • 

The  universal  plethoric  orgasm,  as  it  was  termed,  which  some  formerly  i re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  menstruation,  has  been  long  since  refuted  by  r a 
fightened  physiologists.    To  the  arguments  of  the  latter  «  ma be  V™ 
to"  add  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Hungarian  ^^^2^ 
who,  from  monstrous  formation,  were  united  together.  All  houg 1th  esam 
flowed  in  each,  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  abdommal  bloodvessels 
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congestion,  —  an  opinion  with  which  the  symptoms  preceding 
menstruation,  and  the  abundance  and  nature  of  the  uterine  ves- 
sels, agree  very  well." 

I  have  known  some  women  bear  children  before  they  had  ever 
menstruated,  and  others  after  menstruation  had  entirely  ceased. 
Many  authors  relate  instances  of  women  being  mothers  without 
ever  menstruating.   Dr.  Fodere  attended  a  woman  who  had  men- 
struated but  once,  and  that  in  her  seventeenth  year,  although 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  very  healthy,  and  the  mother  of  five 
children,  i    Morgagni  mentions  a  mother  and  daughter  who  both 
were  mothers  before  menstruation.    De  la  Motte  saw  cases  of 
this  kind.k    Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  a  young  woman  who  did 
not  menstruate  till  after  her  pregnancy,  i  Dr.  Merriman  mentions 
that  he  attended  a  lady  who  had  not  menstruated  for  a  year  and 
a  half  previous  to  her  delivery.™ 
Neither  is  the  pleasure  of  coition  requisite  to  impregnation ;  for 
I  the  mother  of  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  as  well  as  of  other 
children,  told  a  friend  of  mine,  «  Quelle  n'avoit  eu  que  le  douleur 
d'enfanter ;"  and  the  late  Dr.  Heberden  has  the  following  pas- 
•  sage  :  —  "  Duo  mariti  mihi  narrarunt  uxores  suas  in  venerem 
fuisse  frigidas,  omni  ejus  cupiditate  et  voluptate  carentes;  ssepe 
iamen  gravidas  factas  esse,  et  recte  peperisse."  n   Gall  has  known 
j  similar  cases."    There  can  therefore  be  no  reason  why  a  woman 
should  not  be  impregnated  while  asleep,  if  it  is  possible  for  her 
not  to  be  roused.    In  a  preternaturally  sound  sleep  this  appears 
to  have  been  accomplished,  p    Dr.  Brachet  mentions  two  para- 
plegic women,  without  the  least  sensation  in  the  vagina,  who, 
notwithstanding  this,  were  impregnated,  and  went  their  full  time! 


loins,  they  differed  frequently  both  in  the  period  and  the  quantity  of  their  men. 
rstruatwn." 

|    '  Mdecine  Legale,  t.  i.  p.  393.    A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  woman  who  had 
*'ee  sons,  and  never  menstruated,  nor  had  lochia.    Ephem.  Natur.  Curios. 
\  Uec.  u.  ann.  1.  p.  114.  sq. 

Traite  complet  des  Accouchemens,  p,  53. 
1  Phil.  Trans.  1812.  p.  11. 
m  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  t.  xiii.  p.  347. 

^  Commentarii  de  morborum  hisloria  et  curatione,  cap.  43. 
Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  t.  iii.  p.  253. 

;  ricfa?,'"  T^"  (FM' 1  °  fc  L  P-  50°-  ■*>  RCC0»»t  of  a 

;  "est  and  what  he  thought  a  dead  body. 

3  E  4. 
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He  divided  the  limbar  portion  of  the  spinal  chord  in  a  bitch,  put 
her  to  the  male,  and  found  her  impregnated. i 

Many  women  menstruate  during  the  first  five  months  of  preg- 
nancy. Dr.  Heberden  mentions  one  who  always  menstruated  the 
whole  nine  :  she  had  lain  in  four  times.  Mr.  Mayo  was  informed 
by  a  woman  that  this  had  been  her  case  in  each  of  seven  preg- 
nancies.r 

Women  sometimes  menstruate  during  suckling  ;  but,  when  this 
happens,  it  is  not  generally  till  two  or  three  months  have  elapsed 
after  delivery.  The  milk  is  often  vitiated  in  these  cases,  and  de- 
ranges the  alimentary  canal  of  the  infant. 

The  reason  that  menstrual  blood  does  not  coagulate  is  its 
deficiency  of  fibrin  :  it  is,  therefore,  really  not  blood.  "  It  has 
the  properties,"  says  Mr.  Brande,  «  of  a  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  in  a  diluted  serum."* 
Having  less  fibrin,  it  has  Jess  azote  and  more  carbon.  Hence  it 
is  retained  in  a  liquid  form  in  the  uterus  for  years,  iu  cases  of  im- 
perforate hymen  ;  and  stains  of  linen  from  it  are  more  readily 
washed  out  than  those  from  blood ;  and  hence  it  putrefies  far 
more  slowly  than  blood  if  the  air  is  excluded,  gnd  may  be  kept 
liquid  and  undecomposed  in  a  bottle  for  years1;  though,  if  the 
air  be  admitted,  it  absorbs  azote,  loses  carbon,  and  therefore 

putrefies  rapidly.  ,  . 

To  regard  women  during  menstruation  as  unclean  is  certainly 
very  useful,  though  the  custom  among  the  American  women  ot 
leaving  their  husbands'  tents  at  this  period  for  separate  hovels  is 
said  by  Hearne  to  give  a  pretence  for  quitting  the  good  men 
whenever  they  are  sulky,  -  even  twice  or  thrice  in  a  montli. 
Moses  set  a  woman  apart  for  seven  days,  and  enacted  that  any  one 
who  touched  her,  or  even  any  thing  she  had  sit  upon,  should  wash 
his  clothes  and  be  unclean  till  evening  ;  and,  if  he  lay  with  her, 
should  be  unclean  for  seven  days.*  But  menstruating  womentoe 
been  regarded  as  mysteriously  deleterious.  The  American  India 
forbid  them  to  walk  near  where  there  is  fishing  or  hunting,  or 

q  Pecherches  Erp&rimentalcs,  p.  251.  sqq. 

'  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  1837,  p.  392. 

s  Phil.  Trans.  1812. 

'  Lancet,  vol.  xiv.  p.  250.  n.  31S.  «!• 

«  Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fori  to  Hudson  s  Pay,  *c  179*  1 

*  Leviticus,  xv. 
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cross  the  path  where  deer,  &c.  have  been  carried,  lest  success 
should  be  averted.    In  Plmyy,  a  menstruati     woman  .g  de 
he  most  pernicious  thing  in  the  world, -blighting  fruit  destrov 
»g  grafts  and  hives  of  bees,  drying  up  fields  of  Zn,  t  I' 
iron  and  copper  to  rust  and  smell,  driving  dogs  mad,  anJ  disgust 
ing  even  ants  with  their  food,  &c.  &c.  In  this  country,  it  is  Sv 
believed  by  many  that  meat  will  not  take  salt  if  the  process  t 
conducted  by  a  menstruating  woman. 

Gall  says  that,  when  he  practised  at  Vienna,  "he  soon  noticed 
that  during  a  certain  time  few  women  menstruated,  and  at  another 
a  grea _  many  menstruated  at  once.    As  this  frequently  occu 
it  excited  his  attention,  and  made  him  fancy  that  perhans  n In 
station  followed  some  law.    He  therefore^   a    ourn  t 
which  he  marked  the  periods  of  a  considerable  number  of  worn  n 
for  many  years.    It  resulted  that  women  are  divided  in  o Two 
great  classes,  each  class  having  a  different  period.  The  woten  of 
the  same  class  all  menstruate  within  eight  days  •  after  ZT 
an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days  follows,!  whic  Veryfewwomen 
n-struat.    At  the  end  of  these  eight  days  begins  L  pe  0d  0 
ch  second  great  class,  all  the  individuals  of  which  also  men  "u,te 
-thm  eight  days.     Suppose  a  woman  of  this  class  be  Z to 

ens  ruate  on  the  first  of  the  month,  she  will  have  finishedTth 
-'gntli,  if  her  catamen.a  continue  eight  days     Another  i 

*****  iast  bo,  three  d.ys,  wil,  finifh  ^TZ'^Z 
he  did  „„,  begl„  ti|1  ,lle  m  (he  .  « 

+*.  and  so  the  rest;  all  who  are  regular  having  a"  n,e™  of 
»enty.0„e,  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six  da™  Tl,„  t  n  rerv!"  ot 
h=  .wo-  periods  orwornen,  eacfiVe  ong  og  JS"dSS31"* 
-oh  as  they  really  occurred.    In  laJ:  10   .    p  f"' 

^.xsr  rteen  *™ L 

■CJ^T'  m°nSt,UM0S  «»  *«  *»«•«*  «i»e 
"There  are  always  women  who,  through  some  accident,! 
Z  :  ',aVe  ™">«™^  out  of  these  two  great  periods  w 
™e  or  two  m„„the  they  uauMy  return  to  the  class tc 'which 


Hist.  Natur.  vii.  13. 
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they  belong.  Women  out  of  health,  young  persons  who  have  not 
yet  fully  completed  their  growth,  and  women  who  are  near  the 
final  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  are  the  most  subject  to  these 
irregularities. 

«  During  my  travels  I  continued  my  journal ;  and,  what  struck 
me  the  most  was,  that  the  two  periods  coincided  in  all  countries, 
at  least  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  that  women  menstruated 
in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam,  they  menstruated 
also  at  Bern,  Copenhagen,  Paris,"  &c. z 

Some  women  have  always  peculiar  symptoms  before,  during,  or 
immediately  after,  menstruation  ;  as  violent  headachs  or  some  ab- 
dominal disturbance  ;  and  morbid  affections  in  many  women  are 
aggravated  at  the  period,  or  just  before,  or  after. 


z  Sur  ks  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  t.  iv.  p.  355.  sqq. 
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:  "  We  now  come  to  the  functions  for  which  the  genital  organs 
..  are  given  us,  —  to  conception  and  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
•    in  treating  of  which  we  shall  first  merely  describe  the  phe- 
■  L  nomena  that  are  observed  in  that  admirable  and  truly  divine 
-|p process,  and  afterwards  investigate  the  powers  by  which  they 
are  produced. a 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  human  race, 
unlike  most  animals,  does  not  copulate  at  certain  periods  of  the 
yearb,  but  that  with  it  every  season  is  favourable  to  the  flame  of 
3  Wove. 

"  When  a  woman  receives  a  man  <=,  and  both  burn  with  that 
f  .animal  instinct  which  is  superior  to  all  others  in  universality  and 
| jb violence,  the  uterus,  swelling  1  imagine  with  a  kind  of  inflamma- 
tory orgasm  V'  "draws  in,  as  it  were,  the  semen  ejaculated  by 
L.he  male*,  and  appears  to  pour  forth  a  fluid  of  its  own  against  it; 


'  On  all  the  subjects  of  this  section,  consult,  among  many  others,  Fr.  B. 
3siander,  Observations  de  homing,  quomodofiat  etforinetur,  in  the  Comment.  Soc. 
Reg.  Scientiarum  recent,  vol.  Hi.  p.  25.  vol.  iv.  p.  109." 

"  "  Unless  the  observation  first  made  by  Wargentin,  in  Sweden,  —  that  there 
<  a  greater  proportion  of  births  in  September,  which  corresponds  to  the  preceding 
!•  December,  be  considered  as  relative  to  this  point.    Swensk.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Had. 
<"£<»•.  1767.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  249.  sq." 

_c  "  Of  the  various  circumstances  of  this  admission,  I  have  spoken  in  my  work 
;  ^egen.  hum.  variet.  nat.  p.  17.  sq.  3d  edit." 
uJ"  Vl  the  tvvo  '"stances  of  uteri  seen  by  Ruysch,  immediately  after  impreg- 


e  one  of  a  common  woman,  murdered  by  her  paramour  immediately  after 
onnection.    Adversar.  Anat.  Med.  Chirurg.  Dec.  i.  tab.  ii.  fig.  3.    The  other 
a  married  woman,  impregnated  a  few  hours  previously,  and  killed  in  the  act 
adultery  by  her  husband.     Thesaur.  Anat.  vi.  p.  23.  sq.  tab.  v.  fig.  1." 
"If  we  consider  the  impetus  with  whicli  the  semen  is  emitted,  and,  as  it 
'  ^  8Wall°wed  by  the  uterus,  arid  how  small  a  quantity  is  proved,  by  experi- 
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the  tubes  become  rigid,  and  their  fimbriae  embrace  the  ovaria,  in 
one  of  which  a  ripe  Graafian  vesicle  bursts  like  an  abscess,  and 
its  albuminous  drop  of  fluid,  being  absorbed  by  the  abdominal 
opening  of  the  tube,  is  conveyed  to  the  womb." 

Mr.  Cruikshank,  on  inspecting  the  genitals  of  a  female  rabbit 
during  heat,  observed  appearances  nearly  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Harvey,  Graaf,  Ruysch,  Diembroeck,  &c. f   He  found 
them  all  prodigiously  turgid  with  blood.  The  vagina  was  absolutely 
of  a  dark  mulberry  colour,  and  on  the  ovaria  were  prominent 
spots  which  injection  proved  to  be  vascular  and  which  were  swollen 
Graafian  vesicles;  the  contents  of  the  vesicles,  however,  remained 
transparent :  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  also  nearly  black,  writhing 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  having  a  strong  peristaltic  motion, 
and  embracing  the  ovaria  with  their  fimbriated  extremity  so 
closely  as  to  lacerate  on  an  attempt  to  disengage  them.s  These 
observations  were  all  confirmed  by  Mr.  Saumarez.h    During  co- 
pulation,  this  state  of  the  organs  must  be  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  intensity  :  and  the  same  condition  of  course  takes  place 
in  the  human  female.    That  the  semen  is  intended  to  enter  the 
uterus  is  highly  probable,  even  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
male  and  female  orifices  together  form  a  cross,—  that  of  the  male 
urethra  being  vertical,  and  that  of  the  uterus  horizontal,  -  an 
arrangement  that  gives  every  chance  for  the  semen  to  enter.  Had 
they  both  been  circular,  horizontal,  or  vertical,  the  chances  against 
their  being  exactly  opposite  would  have  been  very  great.  Their 
different  form  makes  their  opposition  certain,  however  much  the 
glans  or  os  uteri  may  incline  from  the  centre  during  emission. 

Harvey  could  never  detect  semen  in  the  uterus  after  copu- 
lation. I  Nor  De  Graaf  in  the  vagina.  *  Verheyen  found  a  large 
quantity  in  the  uterus  of  a  cow  six  hours  after  copulation. 


ments  on  brutes,  to  be  sufficient  for  impregnation,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
those  well  established  cases  of  conception,  where  the  hymen  was  .^perforate, 
cases  commonly  brought  forwards  in  support  of  the  existence  of  a  scmnal  «W» 
f  Boerhaave,  Frceleetiones  Academic*,  with  Holler's  notes,  t.  v..  p.  H3.  sq. 


?  Phil.  Trans.  1797. 
11  A  new  System  of  Physiology,  #c.  vol.i.  p.  337. 
I   Harvey,  De  General  tone,  p.  2"28,  &c. 
k  Regn.  De  Graaf,  t.  i.  p.  310. 
1  Vorheyen,  Sup.  Anal,  tract.  5.  cap.  3. 
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Galen  always  discovered  it  in  the  uterus  of  brutes  after  copu- 
lation. m  Leeuwenhoeck,  in  the  case  of  rabbits.  Ruysch  found 
it  not  only  in  the  uterus,  but  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  two  women 
killed  soon  after  connection."1  Postellus,  Riolan,  Carpus,  and 
Cheselden  also  believed  they  found  it  in  the  uterus. »  Haller 
once  found  it  in  the  uterus  of  a  sheep,  forty-five  minutes  after 
coition,  p  Fallopius  frequently  found  it  in  the  tubes.4  Haller 
very  justly  remarks  that  some  of  those,  who  believed  they  saw 
semen  in  the  uterus,  probably  saw  mucus  only.  He  inclines, 
however,  with  almost  all  physiologists,  to  the  opinion  that  the 
semen  does  enter  the  uterus.  The  length  of  the  penis,  the  force 
of  emission,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  vagina  during  the  heat  of 
some  brutes'",  the  existence  of  a  bifid  glans  with  two  orifices  in 
the  penis  of  the  males  of  some  species  the  females  of  which  have 
two  ora  uteris,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  ora  uteri  being  hori- 
zontal while  the  opening  of  the  male  urethra  is  vertical,  which 
must  give  every  chance  to  the  entrance  of  the  semen  into  the 
uterus,  are  circumstances  of  no  little  weight  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  semen  does  penetrate  at  least  into  the  uterus. 
John  Hunter,  however,  actually  saw  it  projected  into  the  uterus 
of  a  bitch  which  he  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  chord  while 
she  was  united  with  the  male.' 

'"  Galen,  Be  semine,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

"  T/ics.  Anal,  and  Adversaria  Anut.  Medic.  Chirurg. 

Boerhaave,  Pralcct.  Acad.     Haller's  note  to  p.  182.  t.  vi. 
p  Haller,  Elemcnta  Physiol,  t.  viii.  p.  22. 
q  Opera,  i.  fol.  m.  421. 

r  See,  for  instance,  Dr.  James  Blundell,  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  x.  p. 266. 
Account  of  the  Structure  of  the  Wombat,  by  Sir  E.  Home.    Phil.  Trans. 
1798. 

1  Sir  E.  Home,  Phil.  Trans.  1817.    Mr.  Saumarez,  1.  c.  p.  429. 

Mr.  Saumarez  observed  in  two  instances,  when  two  hours  and  a  half  only 
had  elapsed  after  coition,  and  before  corpora  lntea  were  formed,  globular,  pearl- 
coloured  bodies,  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  which,  on  being  squeezed,  burst,  and 
discharged  a  very  subtle  fluid  to  some  distance.  Dr.  Haighton  commonly  met 
with  them. 

The  well  known  instances  of  conception,  where  the  admission  of  the  male  organ 
into  the  vagina  was  prevented  by  the  great  strength  of  the  hymen,  are  sometimes 
cited  against  the  opinion  that  the  semen  passes  beyond  the  vagina,  but  certainly 
with  no  weight.  1.  Because  the  most  minute  portion  of  semen  is  sufficient  to 
impregnate-.  —  Spallanzani  mixed  three  grains  of  frog's  semen  with  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  water,  and  with  a  little  of  this  mixture  fecundated  nearly  all  the  mi- 
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Dr.  Haighton,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  impregnation  that  the  semen  pass  along  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  tying  and 
dividing  them  in  rabbits  at'  different  periods  relative  to  coition." 
The  peristaltic  action  of  the  tubes,  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
ovaria  during  the  venereal  ardour,  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
semen  being  conveyed  along  them,  because  we  can  hardly  suppose 
these  circumstances  to  begin  to  occur  at  this  period  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  contents  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  as  this 
does  not  burst  till  a  considerable  time  after  copulation.  Dr. 
Haighton,  indeed,  says  that  these  changes  in  the  tubes  did  not 
take  place  in  his  experiments  (all  made,  however,  after  copulation) 
till  long  (forty-eight  hours)  after  copulation,  —  till  the  ovaria  were 
about  to  discharge  into  them  their  vesicular  fluids.    In  this  he 
agrees  with  Bartholin,  De  Graaf,  Schurig,  Desw'ig,  and  Lang,  who 
maintained,  like  him,  that  the  semen,  at  least  as  far  as  examination 
went,  does  not  enter  the  tubes.1    But  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Mr. 
Saumarez,  two  of  the  latest  experimenters,  assert  the  contrary  in 
the  detail  of  their  experiments,  and,  as  Haller  remarks  of  the  old 
partisans,  the  negative  experiments  of  the  former  cannot  overturn 
the  positive  testimony  of  the  latter,  — "  Eorum  experiment* 
negativa  non  possunt  affirmantium  fidem  evertere  : "  Sbaragli, 
Ve'rheyen,  Hartman,  and  Duverney  could  find  no  change  in  the 
state  of  the  tubes  at  any  time,  although  their  negative  observ- 
ations are  completely  overthrown  by  the  positive  observations  of 


merous  posterity  contained  in  the  threads  taken  from  the  female;  and,  after 
mWw  three  grains  with  even  twenty-two  pounds  of  water,  he  fecundated  some. 
(Dissertations,  vol.il.  p.  191.  English  transl.)  2.  Because  the  vagina  has  an 
action  of  its  own  sufficient  to  move  the  semen  onwards  to  the  • 
seen  during  the  oestrum  of  brutes  (and  also  the  uterus  in  a  lower  degree)  to  have 
a  peristaltic  movement;  it  often  firmly  embraces  the  human  placenta ;  and  L . 
Hamilton,  the  present  obstetric  professor  of  Edinburgh,  mentions,  ,n  h«  « 
having  attended  a  physometric  patient  whose  vagma  sucked  up  air 
a,  appeared  from  the  emission  of  air  ceasing  ,n  the  warm  bath,  and  Dr  Monro 
(sec  ndus),  likewise,  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  woman  drew  ,n  the  a  Any 
anal  supplying  the  place  of  vagina,  however  small,  probably  exec- •  - 
ahsorbing  action,  or  conveys  the  influence  of  the  absorbing  actum  o  the  womb 

u  JE^erimentalJSngmry,       by  John  Haighton,  M.D.  Philos.  Trans.  1-9, 

»  Haller,  Elem.  Physiol,  and  notes  to  Boerhaave,  1.  c. 
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all  others  who  have  inquired  experimentally  into  the  subject. 
Besides,  the  great  abundance  of  blood  in  the  genital  organs/ 
during  the  sexual  ardour,  must  cause  the  tubes  to  enlarge  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  ovaria:  this,  as  Haller  mentions  upon  the 
authority  of  Hartsoeker,  occurs  even  in  the  dead  body  by  means 
of  injection. 

Dr.  Haighton,  however,  to  prevent  the  semen  from  passing 
along  the  tubes,  divided  one  of  tbem  in  virgin  rabbits,  and,  after 
the  wound  was  healed,  admitted  the  animal  to  the  male.  The 
ovarium  on  this  side  contained  yellow  bodies,  which  appear  after 
vesicles  have  burst,  equally  with  the  other,  proving  that  the 
Graafian  vesicles  had  burst,  although  the  semen  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  reached  the  ovarium,  y  No  foetus,  notwithstanding, 
was  discoverable  in  any  instance  :  on  the  other  side  (for  in  the 
rabbit  the  uterus  is  double)  foetuses  were  found  equal  in  number 
to  the  yellow  bodies  or  corpora  lutea.  Dr.  Haighton  concludes 
that  impregnation  may  take  place  without  the  advance  of  semen 
along  the  tubes.  His  conclusion  is  perfectly  just,  according  to  his 
test  of  impregnation,  —  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  a  Graafian 
vesicle.  But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  no  more  deserving  the  title 
of  a  test  of  impregnation  than  the  emission  of  the  semen  mascu- 
linum.  Impregnation  is  that  change  wrought  by  means  of  the  male 
semen  in  the  contents  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  which  enables  them  to 
become  a  developed  foetus.  Now  this  was  never  effected  when 
the  tube  was  divided  :  —  although  the  presence  of  corpora  lutea 
proved  vesicles  to  have  burst,  yet  a  foetus  was  in  no  one  instance 
discovered  :  in  other  words,  the  contents  of  the  Graafian  vesicles 
were  in  no  one  instance  impregnated.  Hence  I  conclude,  with  the 
old  physiologists  before  the  time  of  Harvey,  that  the  conveyance 
of  semen  beyond  the  vagina,  —  where  it  may  come  in  contact 

y  The  divided  end  of  the  tube  was  found  totally  impervious.  The  experiment 
succeeded  when  one  tube  only  was  divided  :  the  division  of  both  deprived  the 
animal  not  only  of  fertility  but  of  sexual  desire,  and  caused  the  ovaries  to  shrink, 
and  even  the  division  of  one  had  this  effect  in  some  instances.  If  the  tube  was 
divided  after  coition,  the  result  was  the  same,  provided  the  operation  was  per- 
formed before  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  had  entered  it ;  for,  if  too  much  time 
had  elapsed,  the  ova  were  transmitted  to  the  uterus  and  grew  to  maturity. 

It  is  said  that  the  division  of  the  vas  deferens  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  testis  to  atrophy,  and  of  both  vasa  deferentia  to  destroy  sexual  desire  ;  so  that 
this  simple  operation  may  be  a  substitute  for  castration.  See  Lancet,  vol.  xiv. 
No.  247.    In  an  experiment  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  atrophy  did  not  result.    1.  c. 
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with  the  contents  of  an  ovarian  vesicle,  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
impregnation  ;  and  perhaps  the  state  of  the  tubes  during  the 
heat  of  some  brutes,  and  the  occasional  growth  of  foetuses 
in  the  tubes,  abdomen,  and  in  the  ovaria  themselves2,  render  it 
likely  that  the  semen  passes  even  into  the  tubes.  But  Dr.  Haigh- 
ton's  experiments  were  unnecessary  for  this  conclusion,  because 
pathological  observation  proves  sterility  to  be  an  invariable  con- 
sequence of  complete  obstruction  in  any  point  between  the  os 
externum  and  ovaria, — in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  the  uterus,  or  in 
the  vagina. a 

When  the  obstruction  in  such  cases  is  so  far  within  as  to  allow 
the  deposition  of  the  semen,  the  sterility  disproves  the  notion  of 
Bartholin  and  Stenonis,  —  that  this  fluid  operates  by  absorption. 

Dr.  Haighton  imagines  that  the  bursting  of  the  vesicle  is  the 
sympathetic  effect  of  the  semen  in  the  vagina  or  uterus. b  Now 

2  The  foetus  has  frequently  remained  in  the  ovarium.  See,  for  instance,  the 
Phil.  Trims.  1680-3,  and  1797  and  1820;  also  Schurig's  Embryologia,  p.  824.  sq. 
where  Bohn,  Grundius,  Ortlob,  Blasius,  and  Littre,  are  quoted. 

Such  cases  do  not  militate  against  the  probability  of  the  approximation  of  the 
semen  niasculinum  to  the  ovarian  contents  being  necessary  for  impregnation, 
because  the  tenuity  of  the  vesicles,  when  ready  for  this  operation,  is  such  as  we 
may  suppose  presents  no  barrier  to  the  influence  of  the  male  upon  the  female 
fluid,  especially  if  we  reflect  that  oxygen  and  blood  affect  each  other  through  a 
piece  of  moistened  bladder.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  even,  that  the  vesicle  bursts 
and  the  two  fluids  come  into  actual  contact,  but  that  imperfect  rupture  or  some 
other  cause  detains  the  ovarian  fluid  till  it  has  acquired  permanent  adhesions. 

a  Schurig,  Gynascologid,  pars  ii,  p.  172.    Morgagni,  Ruysch,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Blundell  repeated  his  uncle's  experiments,  with  this  variation,  that  he  pro- 
duced the  obstruction  not  in  the  tubes,  but  in  the  uterus  or  vagina.  Impreg- 
nation was  of  course  equally  prevented,  and  the  ovarian  vesicles  burst  as  usual. 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  x. 

b  "  That  the  semen  first  stimulates  the  vagina,  os  uteri,  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or 

all  of  them. 

"  By  sympathy,  the  ovarian  vesicles  enlarge,  project,  and  burst. 

»  By  sympathy,  the  tubes  incline  to  the  ovaria,  and  having  embraced  them 
convey  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  into  the  uterus. 

"  By  sympathy,  the  uterus  makes  the  necessary  preparations  for  perfecting  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  foetus,  and, 

"  B>j  sympathy,  the  breasts  furnish  milk  for  its  support  after  birth." 

There  is  reason,  however,  from  one  passage,  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Hmghton 
believed  the  semen  to  pass  no  farther  than  the  vagina.  After  dwelling  upon  <  le 
opinion  opposite  to  his  own,  he  says,  «  The  difficulties  which  were  opposed  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  semen  by  the  tubes,  were,  as  we  should  expect,  intended 
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although  on  the  side  where  the  tube  was  divided  the  ovarium  did 
discharge  the  contents  of  some  vesicles,  it  is  not  proved  to  have 
done  tins  through  the  operation  of  the  semen.    The  venereal 
ardour  alone  was  shown  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Saumarez  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Cruikshank  (and  the  same  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  human  female  c)  to  produce,  among  the  other  great 
changes  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  enlargement  of  the  vesiclesj 
'  Nay,  we  are  certain  that  it  will  occasion  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle 
without  any  commerce  with  the  male.    The  hens  of  poultry  lay 
eggs  (incapable  indeed  of  being  hatched),  although  separated 
from  the  cock,- a  circumstance  proving  that  in  them  the  oestrum 
is  sufficient  to  enlarge  and  burst  a  vesicle,  apply  the  tube  to  the 
ovarium,  and  occasion  it  to  convey  away  an  ovum.   Aristotle  and 
Harvey  relate  that  many  birds  lay  eggs  fr0m  mere  titration;  the 
latter  proved  it  experimentally  in  the  thrush,  in  the  sparrow,  and 
ma  favourite  parrot  belonging  to  his  wife.  Blumenbach  is  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  which  he  has  read  of  corpora 
Jutea  m  virgms;  and  since  he  wrote^  we  have  been  furnished  with 
abundant  instances  of  their  appearance  in  virgins  not  only  of  our 


prepare  the  way  for  a  different  explanation  ;  therefore  physiologists,  by  a  very 
Lnrtml  transitton  of  thought,  were  Jed  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  semen  in 
■^vagina  alone  was  sufficient  to  account  for  impregnation:"  and  he  immediately 
n  a  MS    It*,    "  eSper!mentS-  In  fact  I  know  this  to  be  his  opinion,  because, 
aUnT  fi   1  that  1  rendered  fU"  and  aCCUrate  ^  taki"g  ">y  notes  in 

Z's  <  N  Sajd  °f  Hall6r  fOT  *****  that  the  «™  al  As  Iters  £ 
is  wiles"  wTlH  15  SUrPf th3t  3  Hke  HaIler  should  d0  s°'  wh°>  f-m 
tuvsc ht ;         S6Cm  l°  f°rm  hk  °Pin,'0nS' in  Senera1'  on  sound  masoning »  and 

Eost  oth  ridl'CUled'  bGCaUSe  thiS  anat°mist'  "  beinS  n™  «*  age 

en  m     other  people  can  see  but  little,  set  about  looking  for  something  wo  - 

3S£S what  nobody  had  ever  seen  bef°-  ^ — *• 

Pin"  conv^f  '^ZT*  W°man'  ^  °f        Wh°  had  b"n  brOUSht 

r  six  vel ,       "     ^  6VCry  aPP™e  of  being  a  virgin,  Valisneri  found  five 
rtder  L  1   Pr°trU,dlng  in  0ne  °varium>  a"d  the  corresponding  Fallopian  tube 
and  longer  than  usual,  as  he  had  frequently  observed  in  brutes  during 

-an  of  z ;  rr thL; "r7  of  a  young  ,ady  w,,° died  - 

lancaard  S,h         »     T        °V3ria  tmS'li  with  of  great  size. 

;  r  ,l,uhmg;  BrCndeliU8>  Santorini>        Drelincourt,  mention  analogous 
|  w.    HaJlers  notes  to  Boerhaave's  Prmlect.  Acad, 
ty".  Physiol.  $c.  anno  1788,  quoted  infra,  p.  781. 
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own  kind,  but  among  quadrupeds.  Sir  Everard  Homee  asserts  that 
the  corpus  luteum  is  not  a  formation  that  fills  up  the  cav.ty  of  a 
ruptured  vesicle,  but  a  substance  in  which  the  ovum  is  produced, 
and  consequently  no  proof  of  conception.   However  this  may  be 
the  case  remains  the  same;  for  he  has  repeatedly  seen  ovar.a  of 
both  human  and  quadruped  virgins  that  had  discharged  ova.  In- 
deed he  revives  the  old  opinion  of  Kerckring -  that  ova  grow 
to  maturity  in  succession  and  are  discharged  without  copulation. 
I  think  it  pretty  evident  that,  although  the  semen  has  no  share 
in  bursting  the  ovarium,  the  high  excitement  of  copulation  con- 
tributes very  considerably  to  it,  since  the  inferior  degree  of  ex- 
citement which  occurs  during  the  heat  of  brutes  an 
lascivious  states  of  the  human  virgin  is  sufficient  frequency  to 
effect  the  discharge  of  ova.   It  is  perhaps  ^possible  others  to 
explain  the  fact  that  ova  are  so  commonly  expelled  from the. 
ovaria  and  impregnated  whenever  a  connects  is  arbrtiauly  «r 
casually  brought  about.  Hen  pigeons,  if  kept  w.th  males  1  ay  n 
only  at  an  earlier  age,  but  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  merely 

in  the  spring.  '  .    ,  p 

The  vesicles  burst  in  different  animals,  and  perhaps  m  the  same 
at  various  periods  from  two  hours  to  seven  or  e.ght  days  a  ter 
oition.    In  the  rabbit,  Mr.  Cruikshank  found  them  burs  i ^ 
hours  •  Dr.  Brighton  saw  them  bursting  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours    De  Graaf  on  the  third  day;  M.  Coste  moBt  frequently 
Jound'tl  el  burst  on  the  second  or  third  day :  in  the  dog  Ha  er 
once  found  them  burst  on  the  following  day,  and  always  before  the 
ixtl    MM.P,  evost  and  Dumas  not  before, he  six.h  or 
Kuhlemann  saw  them  burst  in  the  sheep  at  the  end  of  the first  day 
.  After  the  escape  of  this  drop  from  the  ovarium,  the  hps  of  th 
nnnd  are  closed  by  an  external  cicatrix,  and  the  vascular  mem 
ilTe  which  co  Stained  the  drop  is  converted  into  j. orpus  luteujt 
ThTsis  at  first  hollow  and  full,  as  appears  to  me,  of  plastic  lymph 

;  FhU:  Tr0T,i!r'l  3   and!2.  quoted  by  Schurig.     "Tan,  conjugat 
."e^tpS:  elrnunt,  i—iter  ^  ^  - 

luteun,  and  its  relation  to  the  ovum,  Plul.  Tram.  1817,  p. 
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sur- 


which  in  progress  of  time  becomes  a  fleshy  nucleus', 
rounded  by  a  thick,  remarkably  vascular,  cortex,  »"  These 
characters  of  the  external  cicatrix,  the  internal  cavity,  the 
firmness  and  vascular  nature  of  their  substance,  rendering  them 
capable  of  injection,  distinguish  them,  it  is  said,  from  spurious 
corpora  lutea  that  are  independent  of  impregnation.1 

After  two  years  a  little  substance  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  millet, 
or  even  merely  a  dark  spot,  remains. 


Ovarium  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy. 

The  corpus  luteum,  in  common 
with  the  whole  ovarium,  is  divided  and 

laid  open,  and  is  seen  to  be  hollow  

(W.  Hunter.) 


"  After  the  impregnation  of  the  womb,  the  canal  which  runs 
aalong  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  is  thoroughly  closed,  especially 
.  towards  its  superior  or  internal  orifice,"  with  jelly-looking  secretion 

•  "so  that  superfcetation,  properly  so  called  m,  cannot  naturally  take' 

'  «  See  W.  Hunter,  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  tab.  xv   fifr  5  tab 
Bfig.  3.  tab.  xxxi.  fig.  3."  '  ' 

"  "It  is  a  celebrated  question,  of  great  importance  both  in  physiology  and 
Morens.c  medicne,  and  much  agitated  of  late  years,  whether  a  corpus  luteum  is 
Jthe  consequence  of  a  fruitful  coition  only,  and  therefore  an  infallible  sign  of  con 
feeptton,  or  whether  it  may  occur  independently  of  coition,  and  therefore  exist  in 
pgms  We  trust  that  we  have  established  the  truth  of  this  point,  and  shown 
■the  cond.Uons  under  which  a  corpus  luteum  may  occasionally  be  formed  even  in 
pgins.  Specimen  physiologic  comparatce  inter  animantia  calidi  sanguinis  vivipara 
f-tompara,  in  the  Comment*.  Soc.  Beg.  Scientiar.  Gotting.  vol.  ix.  p.  109  sqq  » 

^  Dr.  Montgomery,  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  article  Pregnancy. 

m  "That  difFercnt  conceptions  may  occur  from  the  repetition  of  copulation 
■Ber  very  short  intervals  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  adulterous  women  who 
Mave  brought  forth  twins  resembling  different  fathers  in  the  colour  of  their  skin  • 

•  of  black  women  who  have  brought  forth  a  black  and  a  mulatto,  and  of 
European  women  who  have  brought  forth  a  white  and  a  mulatto." 

,    An  instance  of  superfcetation  of  this  description  occurred  to  the  late  Mr 
|  Jlackaller  of  Weybridge.    A  white  woman  of  very  loose  character  left  her 
I  msband,  and  sometime  afterwards  returned  pregnant  to  her  parish,  and  was  de 
>vered  in  the  workhouse  of  twins,  "one  of  which,"  says  Mr.  Blackaller  i„  an 

3  F  2 
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place.  There  are  scarcely  any  constant  and  infallible  signs  by 
which  the  woman  herself  can  be  very  certain  of  the  changes  that 
occur  within  during  conception.11" 


account  which  he  sent  me,  "was  born  of  a  darker  colour  than  I  have  usually 
observed  the  infants  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies;  the  hair  quite  black,  with 
the  woolly  appearance  usual  to  them,  with  nose  flat  and  lips  thick  :  "  the  second 
child  had  all  the  common  appearances  of  white  children.     Another  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Dewees.*   The  mother  was  a  servant  in  Montgomery  County,  and,  on  the 
report  that  she  was  pregnant,  a  black  and  a  white  man  both  ran  away  from  the 
estate.   Her  mistress  was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  black  and  the  white  twins,  and 
they  were  afterwards  often  seen  by  Dr.  Dewees.  One  occurred  at  Rouen  in  1 806, 
in  which  there  was  a  white  and  mulatto  child,  and  the  woman,  the  chive  amxe  ot  a 
white,  confessed,  on  close  examination,  that  she  had  twice  yielded  to  the  em- 
braces of  a  negro  when  she  supposed  herself  four  or  five  months  advanced  m 
pregnancy.    ( Annates  de  Mentpellier,  quoted  in  the  Journal  de  Medecme,  t.  xn.) 
The  case  of  a  married  negress,  who  one  morning  admitted  a  white  to  her  arms 
as  soon  as  her  black  husband  had  risen,  and  produced  a  black  and  a  mulatto,  >s 
recorded  by  Dr.  Moseley  as  having  occurred  within  his  own  time  at  Jama.ca. 
(  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  111.)    One  was  recorded  in  1821,  by  M  de  Bou.llon  ;  j 
negress  brought  forth  a  negro  and  a  mulatto  child,  and  confessed  havmg f  rece  ed 
fcf  embraces  of  a  white  and  a  negro  the  same  evening.  (Jfcfl*.  de  to  Faculty 
Me-dedne,  1821.)   The  most  recent  occurred  in  the  Lying-in. Hosp.  al  of  Be  I  n, 
January  25th,  1832,  where  a  woman  brought  forth  female  twins,  the  one  w  It, 
the  other  half  caste.    She  confessed  an  intercourse  with  a  negro  shortly ^  after 
conniving  by  her  husband.    (Dublin  Journal,  from  Keeker's  BerUn  Weekl9 
Medical  Newspaper;  Jan.  1834.)  .* 
We  may,  therefore,  agree  with  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.i.  9.),  who  asserts  that 
.<  Ubi  paululum  temporis  inter  duos  conceptus  intercessit,  utrumque perficitur : 
and  believe  his  account  of  a  girl  in  Proconnesus  who  produced  twins,  one  re 
Ambling  her  master,  the  other  the  bailiff,  having  favoured  both  on  the  same  day 
r.ess  than  the  other  case  of  the  same  kind  to  which  he  al.udes,  and  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Iphicles. 

The  uterus  has  been  sometimes  wanting  (Lieutaud  Sandifort^  Morgagni, 
Stein,  Theden,  Schmucker,  Engel,  Girdwood,  in  the  London  Med.  Gazett,  ,1837, 

n  «Ad.  El.  Sicbold,  Dediagnosi  conceptions  el  graviditalis  s«pe  dubia.  Wirceb. 
17Gm4T°heoph.  Kelch,  De  s.mptomcdibus  et  signis  graviditas  earumgue  cansis.\ 
Regiom.  1794.  4to." 


*  Cox's  Medic*  Maseun,,  vol.  i.     The  case  usu^y  quoted 

fiurred  in  America  (South  Carolina),  and  may  be  found  .„  Luflon. 
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The  pulse  becomes  quicker,  and  the  blood  buffy.  The  cata- 
tonia generally  cease,  though  sometimes  they  continue,  but 
seldom  after  the  cervix  is  distended;  and  in  a  few  women  they 
continue  during  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  in  whom  they  are  pro- 

the  subject  the  woman  murdered  by  Greenacre),  sometimes  destitute  of  anterior 
opening  (Plouquet),  and  sometimes  double  {Ephemerid.  Natur.  Curios.  Dec.  3 

Med.  Facts  and  ObseruaHons,  vol.  iii.  translated  from  the  German,  Med.  CM,  Trans. 
vol.  xvi..)  ,n  vvh.ch  last  case  superfoetation  has  been  imagined  possible  at  any  period 
after  the  first  conception,  provided  each  uterus  have  a  distinct  orifice,  and  the 
ummpregnated  happen  not  to  have  a  decidua  crassa,  as  it  sometimes  has,  or,  though 

IcZl  n?p  T  l°  haVe  hs  CerWx  °bst,ucted  h*  this>  as  h  Was  in  a  ««  dL 
sectedbyDr .R.Lee.    (Med  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.)    It  has  been  removed  after 
inversion  and  when  diseased,  and  lives  have  been  saved  by  this  operation.     (v.  , 
Newnham,  Inversio  Uteri.     Davis,  ibid.     T.  Windsor,  Med.  CM,  Trans,  vol.  x. 

A  uction  is  described  by  Dr.  Granville  (PMl.  Trans.  1818),  of  a  woman 
who  bad  borne  eleven  children,  male  and  female,  and  who  died  soon  after  beinff 
dehvered  of  twms  of  both  sexes.  The  right  half  only  of  the  uterus  was  founS 
developed,  the  left  extending  scarcely  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  and  shaped  to 
a  perfectly  stra.ght  line :  the  left  tube  and  ovary  did  not  exist.  This  proves,  if 
the  proof  were  required,  that  one  ovary  is,  like  one  testis,  sufficient,  not  only  for 
procreat,on,  but  for  the  procreation  of  offspring  of  both  sexes.  The  writer 
things  the  case  useful  in  proving  also  both  that  twins  and  twins  of  different 
sexes  may  come  from  the  same  ovary,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  physiologists 
He  says,  except  Sir  Everard  Home.     The  not  very  uncommon  fact   howeS  of 

d  el0!"10"  T r  b-'ng  Pr°dUCed  3t  3  b,'nh  haS  ^  P™ed  *»  former 
ctrcumstance,  and  the  op.n.on  not  held  by  Sir  Everard  Home  was  relinquished 

iZrrs:-Tu- doctrine  of  each  °varium  * 

fctLofS  h"  f1PRPrrat6S'  f?10116'  Gale"'  Lactantius-a  superstitious 
father  „f  the  church,  Rhases,  and  Avicenna  ;  but  has  been  so  long  exploded,  that 
Or.  Parsons,  ,n  h.s  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Hermaphrodites,  p.  43.,  written 
a  century  ago,  declares  it  «  cannot  but  seem  obsolete  before  even  a  capacity  of 
fte  owest  class."  A  sow  from  which  John  Hunter  extracted  an  ovarium  L 
to  Si  '  E^HomT8     terWardS       pr°duCCd  «™nty-*«  P'g-    This  was  known 

As  each  fo-tus,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  may  possess  a  separate  placent  t 
■  a  chorion,  and  may  come  into  the  world  solitarily,  at  the  distance  of  some  months 
Perhaps  from  the  other  delivery,  we  see  how  easily  practitioners  may  fancy  a 
J  '        'I'  WHCn  UlCre  IS  a"  —  °f  triplets,  /,  a  dif 

,P°r'    r  1  ,,,ink'  tbete  ~  "B  00  ^"'-of  many'cas  S0ful  i- 

^neous  b.rth  of  children  apparently  of  different  periods,  I  weU  as  J  £ 
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bably  furnished  by  the  vagina.    Some  always  menstruate  up  to  a 
certain  time  of  their  pregnancy,  and  some  have  menstruated 
during  pregnancy  only.    Frequently  nausea  and  even  vomiting 
occur,  and  chiefly  in  the  morning:  they  may  begin  at  conception, 
or  at  any  subsequent  time ;  this,  however,  is  usually  about  the 
twelfth  or  sixteenth  week;  they  may  cease  at  any  time, but  gene- 
rally, if  they  begin  early,  they  cease  at  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  week  :  they  may  continue  till  delivery.  Cardialgia,  and 
longings  for  particular  articles  of  food,  sometimes  singular  or 
even  disgusting,  are  often  noticed.    The  circumstance  of  longing 
during  pregnancy  is  rather  curious.     Many  pregnant  women 
lono-  for  certain  nice  articles  of  food,  and  become  much  dis- 
tressed if  not  gratified  ;  but  others  for  coals,  sealing-wax,  flax, 
tar   chalk,  raw  meat,  and  live  fish.     Tulpius  mentions  a  lady 
who  devoured  1400  herrings  in  her  pregnancy.     But  Ludov.cus 
Vives  tells  us  of  a  woman  who  longed  for  a  bite  in  the  back  of  a 
young  man's  neck,  and  would  have  miscarried  if  not  gratified ; 
and  Langius,  of  another  who  had  set  her  heart  upon  biting  a 
bakers  shoulder,  which  she  saw  bare  and  white  as  he  earned 
his  bread  to  the  oven  every  morning.    The  husband  bribed  the 
baker  at  so  much  each  bite.    The  poor  fellow  stood  two  very 
manfully,  but,  when  a  third  was  talked  of,  his  courage  failed.  A 
woman  at  Andernach  on  the  Rhine  longed  for  her  husband,  and 
is  declared  to  have  murdered  him,  eaten  what  she  could  and 
salted  the  rest  for  another  day."  One  pregnant  woman  longed  for 
a  priest's  heel  and  bit  at  it,  «  nihil  illius  clamorem  expavescens, 
quo  deorum  hominumque  fidem  et  subsidium  die  implorabat. 
Another  ate  20 lb.  of  pepper  in  her  pregnancy:  another,  a  live 
carp  from  head  to  tail:  another  bit  off  the  heads  of  tweve 
mullets  and  ate  them:  another  brought  bread, 
grease-tub  of  a  ropemaker,  and  devoured  it  greedily.-    One  lady 
fnformed  me  that  in  all  her  pregnancies  she  acquired  a  disgust  of 
tea,  and  after  the  first  month  or  two  an  mtense  longing  f 
salads.    These  longings  and  aversions  are  no  doubt  affections 

Wrth  of  children  aPPa«n%  of  the  ^^fg^^td 
See  examples  by  Dr.  Maton,   Trans,   of  Col.   of  Physicians,  yoi.  , 

srii, .. -  *  T  ,„. , 

o  Shenkius,  1.  c.  rtV  Graviths. 
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of  the  brain,  and  approaches  to  monomania  of  the  organ  of  | 
the  instinpt  of  feeding  ;  and  we  not  only  often  notice  them,  but 
a  greater  or  less  change  of  the  mental  character.    The  sweetest 
temper  may  become  peevish,  and  a  degree  of  disturbance  amount- 
ing to  absolute  monomania  may  occur.   Gall  saw  "  four  instances 
of  women  who  in  their  ordinary  state  had  not  the  least  inclination 
to  steal,  but  who  in  their  pregnancies  were  violently  impelled  to 
it."<]  The  face  may  grow  pale,  and  even  sallow;  the  eyes  be  encir- 
cled by  darkness,  or  grow  hollow;  the  whole  system  become  thin 
and  feverish,  so  that  the  person  a  little  resembles  one  labouring 
under  an  organic  disease  ;  the  legs  may  swell.    The  areola  of  the 
nipple  turns  dark,  and  this  is  most  remarkable  in  c  omen  who  have 
not  often  been  pregnant,  because  frequent  pregnancy  produces 
in  it  a  permanent  dark  hue.    If  the  female  was  growing,  growth 
may  be  suspended.    Ulcers  may  not  heal,  and  teeth  may  become 
carious.   Neuralgic  toothache  is  very  common  in  pregnancy  :  and 
other  neuralgia?  are  sometimes  experienced.    Some  pregnant 
women  always  have  a  cough  :  I  knew  one  always  hoarse;  and  va- 
rious singular  sympathies  take  place  in  different  women.  The 
blood  of  pregnant  women  has  usually  a  buffy  coat.  Dr.  Thackrah, 
as  well  as  others  before  him,  found  the  quantity  of  fibrin  to  be  in- 
creased, as  well  as  that  of  the  red  particles  and  albumen. r  The  se- 
cretions are  often  altered  in  their  sensible  qualities.   If  the  breasts 
are  secreting,  the  milk  may  become  disgusting  to  the  child :  if  not 
refused,  it  may  disorder  the  child's  system.  Discoloration,  and  even 
more  intense  diseases  of  the  skin,  may  take  place.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  pregnant  female  may  improve  in  her  health,  and  may  grow 
fat.    Existing  diseases  may  be  mitigated,  suspended,  or  cured. 
Even  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  often  suspended,  though  to  become 
more  quickly  fatal  after  delivery  or  after  weaning,  for  suckling 
acts  in  some  respects  like  pregnancy,  though  less  powerfully. 

Immediately  after  impregnation  the  uterus  begins  to  grow  more 
soft,  vascular,  and  turgid.  Its  inner  surface  soon  pours  forth  a 
quantity  of  soft  matter,  which  at  length  becomes  organised  into 
false  membrane  precisely  as  happens  in  the  case  of  inflamed  se- 

q  Fonctions  du  Cervcau,  t.  i.  p.  450.    Temporary  insanity  is  not  uncommon 
after  delivery. 

An.  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Property  of  the  Blood.    London,  1884 
P-  H7.  sqq. 

°,  F  4 
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rous  membranes ;  so  that  in  about  a  fortnight  the  "internal  surface 
becomes  lined  with  plastic,  and,  as  it  were,  inflammatory,  lymph 
(fibrin),  which  forms  the  tunica  caduca  or  decidua  of  Hunter.8 
This  is  said  to  consist  of  two  laminae,  —  the  crassa 1  investing  the 
uterus,"  except  its  cervix,  "  and  the  caduca  reflexau,  so  denomi- 
nated from  being,  after  the  ovum  begins  "  "  to  take  root  in  the 
decidua,  continued"  closely  "  over  the  other  parts  of  the  ovum, 
just  as  the  "  close  or  visceral  portion  of  the  "  peritonaeum  is  con- 
tinued over  the  abdominal  viscera."  The  reflexa  is  the  finer 
and  formed  later,  being  never  found  unless  when  an  ovum  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  uterus.  The  fibrin  of  the  crassa  blocks  up  the 
uterine  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  as  well  as  the  cervix,  ac- 
cording to  Boehmer,  Samuel,  Lobstein,  Moreau,  Velpeau,  Burdach, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  very  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  a  bristle  may  thus  sometimes  be  passed  a  short 
way  through  the  orifice."  The  ovum,  entering  the  uterus,  plunges 
into  the  decidua  crassa,  and  pushes  this  before  it  as  it  expands  by 
growth,  and  thus  obtains  this  close  additional  coat — the  reflexa.' 
An  opening,  or  rather  concavity,  therefore,  exists  for  a  time  in 
the  decidua  where  the  ovum  entered  its  substance2:  but  this  is 
soon  closed  up  by  the  abundance  of  its  fibrin.  If  the  Fallopian 
tube  through  which  the  ovum  passes  is  blocked  up,  the  ovum 
has  only  to  expand  behind  the  decidua  crassa,  and  thus  pro- 


5  «  Aretams  Cappadox  {Be  Causis  et  Sig.  Morb.  Biuturn.  I.  u.  c.  ii.  p.  64. 
sq.,  Boerhaave's  edition)  seems  the  first  who  gave  a  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  membrane,  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  Wm.  Hunter. 
After  the  revival  of  anatomy,  Fallopius  restored  the  .knowledge  of  it.  Observ. 
Anal.  p.  207. 

It  is  the  chorion,  either  simply  called  so,  or  the  spongy,  tomentous,  fungous, 
filamentous,  reticulated,  of  the  following  age;  the  involuerum  membranaceum  of 
B.  S.  Albinus. 

The  first  delineation  of  it  was  given,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  by 
Ruysch.  Thes.  Anat.  v  tab.  i.  tig.  1.  F.B.C.G." 

1  "  This  is  called  ctibriform  by  the  distinguished  Fr.  B.  Osiander." 

«  "  By  Osiander,  the  membrane,  ovi  crassa.  See  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annotal. 
Acad.  1.  i.  tab.  iii.  fig.  i.  e.    W.  Hunter,  1.  c.  tab.  xxxiii.  fig.  1—4." 

*  See  Dr.  R.  Lee's  cases,  Med.  Chirg.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  1832. 

v  W.  Hunter,  Burdach,  Burns,  Bojanus,  Boch,  Cams,  Moreau,  Velpeau, 

Wagner.  , 

*  Burdach,  Die  Physiological*  Erfalmingswissemhqft.  Leipzig,  1826,  sqq.  JW* 
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cluce  the  reflexa;  if  the  tube  is  not  blocked  up,  the  ovum 
passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  decidua  crassa  first,  and  then 
buries  itself  in  the  soft  substance  of  this  membrane  at  some 
part  or  other  of  the  uterus,  and  as  it  expands  still  raises  a 
portion  before  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  decidua  crassa,  and  this 
portion  thus  becomes  the  decidua  reflexa.*    At  the  part  of  the 
ovum  which  remains  attached  and  does  not  push  the  decidua 
before  it,  there  is  no  decidua  reflexa,  and  this  portion  of  the 
decidua  crassa  becomes  the  maternal  half  of  the  placenta  pre 
sently  to  be  described.    The  ovum  thus  lies  between  decidua 
crassa  and  reflexa  on  the  one  hand,  and  decidua  crassa  and  ul- 
timately maternal  placenta  on  the  other ;_  universally  encased  in 
crassa,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  in  reflexa.    (See  infra,  p  799  ) 
Above  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  De  Graaf  maintained  from  care- 
ful observation  that  the  germ  exists  in  the  ovarium.b    The  fact 
was  violently  opposed,  and  generally  rejected.    But,  in  1827 
Baer  announced  the  discovery  that  a  mature,  though  unfecun- 
dated  ovarian  vesicle  of  a  bitch  contains  a  membrane  loosely 
applied  against  it  and  composed  of  granules  united  by  a  solid 
and  transparent  substance  o:  that  the  fluid  within  is  viscid,  yellow 
and  pellucid  :  that  the  granulations  are  particularly  accumulated' 
it  one  spot,  forming  a  disc,  perforated  at  its  centre,  and  thus 
annular  (discus  proligerus) :  that  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  at  some 
distance  from  it,  but  surrounded  by  a  clear  fluid  which  seems 
•o  aUach  the  ovum  to  its  inner  edge,  lies  the  ovum,  spheroid 
seldom  above         of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  an 

■';  21  T  T116  ""T"  tranSParent>  and  -  internal  thick  and 
opaque  and  inclosing  a  little  cavity.  The  subject  was  further  in 
-tigated  by  Coste,  Bernhardt,  and  Valentin.  The  last  ob  erved" 
"  mammalia  that  within  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum  was 
'  layer  or  yellowish  granulations  united  by  a  limpid  viscid  fluid 

Urtace  of  this,  immediately  under  the  external  membrane,  was  the 
estcula  prohgera,  or  germinal  vesicle,  a  simple  membrane  contain. 

'  r  puBshLdrL§  t4h  Boch  has  described  and  represented  -  -um  *>  ««  act 

;°n! I  1831 .  4to  CraSSa  b6f0re  ^    ^  dC  Membrana  ****  **** 

'  XZ'tTn  Orf;is^ationi  ^roicntibus,  cap.  xii.  Lugd.  Ua.av.  ,672. 
^  Wa  l(c  Ovi  Mammahum  et  Ilominh  Gencsi.     Lipsi.-c,  1821 
aamlbuch  ,kr  Entwickclungs-rcschichle  der  Mcmchcn,  p.  20. 
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ing  a  viscid  limpid  fluid,  and  discovered  already  in  the  cicatricula 
of  birds  by  Purkinje  in  1825  :  so  that  the  germ  did  not  lie  within 
the  substance  which  is  analogous  to  the  yelk,  as  appeared  when 
the  fluid  within  the  outer  membrane  was  supposed  to  be  such, 
but  lay  outside  the  yelk  as  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  The  most  ex- 
ternal membrane,  -  that  of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  bursts  when  the 
vesicle  is  mature,  and  the  true  ovum,  or  germ,  and  its  membranes 
pass  along  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Dr  Martin  Barry  has  recently  published  a  most  elaborate  mi- 
croscopic paper  on  the  subject    and  finds  more  or  less  error  in 
these  accounts.    He  contends  that  the  external  vesicle  of  the 
ovum,  or  ovisac,  as  he  terms  it,  is  originally  elliptic,  and  becomes 
more  spherical  afterwards  ;  first  perfectly  transparent  and  at  last 
translucent  only  :  and  that  it  is  at  first  exceedingly  small,  so  that  a 
cubic  inch  would  contain  upwards  of 200,000,000  in  the  ox,  and  he 
has  seen  them  in  the  dog  measure  only  ^  of  a  Paris  line  or •  ™ 
of  an  English  inch.  That  it  is  often  at  an  early  stage  found  without!' 
organic  union  in  a  cavity  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  ovund 
or  of  the  walls  of  a  Graafian  vesicle ;  and  in  the  latter  case,-that 
of  an  ovisac  being  parasitic,  it  may  be  either  within  a  covering 
subsequently  obtained  by  the  ovisac  to  which  it  is  parasitic,  on 
n  this  covering  itself.    That,  when  the  ovisac  is  originally  pro-, 
duced,  itforms°itself  around  both  a  number  of  peculiar  granules! 
more  or  less  elliptic,  generally  flattened,  measuring  from  too  ■»  Tjnj 
Tf  a  Paris  line,  or  from  to  ^  of  an  English  inch,  transj 

narent  having  each  at  leS7one  nucleus,  and  being  often  pane 
Lte  apparently  from  minute  oil  globules,  and  soluble  in  wate^ 
and   as  well  as  the  granules,  a  pellucid  and  partially  coagulabl* 
Juid     That  in  the  midst  of  these  is  concealed  the  most  prirmt.  j 

Lm  around  it,- the  internal,  or  proper  membrana  viteln,  ■ 

■  Phil.  Trans.  1RS8. 
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external,  or  true  chorion.  The  germinal  vesicle  is  at  first  in  or 
near  the  centre  of  the  yelk  ;  but  subsequently  passes  to  its  sur- 


•  Ovum  of  the  mole.    44b  diameters. 

b  Germinal  spot  (yellowish). 
j.    c  Germinal  vesicle. 
f    d  Yelk. 
f  Chorion. 

g  Tunica  granulosa  in  the  course  of  for- 
mation. 
h  Ovisac, 
t  Blood  vessels. 


ifece.  In  the  rabbit,  after  coition,  the  membrana  vitelli,  previously 
-so  thin,  becomes  very  thick  ;  and  the  chorion,  imbibing  fluid  into 
tits  interior,  becomes  distended,  so  that  a  minute  space  exists  be- 
vtween  the  two  membranes.  The  thickening  and  distension  after- 
wards increase  considerably,  a*  appears  by  the  state  of  the  ova  in 
(the  Fallopian  tube.  In  birds,  mammalia,  amphibia,  and  fish,  there 
rare  germinal  vesicle  and  contents,  yelk,  and  membrana  vitelli  •  but 
■m  mammals  only  is  a  true  chorion  given  in  the  ovary.  In  the 
tother  three  classes  the  substance  expelled  from  the  ovary  is  only 
a  yelk  ball;  m  mammals,  a  true  ovum."  When  the  ovum  is 
lature,  the  peculiar  granules  form  themselves  into  three  parts  • 
.Acover,ngofgranules,_^^-ca^M^a,investingthechorion' 
"  BeTg  H        mtGri0r  °f       ^-^ana  granulosa] 

^TZ^S:  '  Tral  maSS  °f  Sranules™*  chords  which 
-x  end  f,om  the  membrana  granulosa  and  suspend  the  ovum  - 

"at  a  0ViST  itSdf  iS  f°rmed  ar°Und  ^  Peculiar 
CthreP      "         earl^stage'- before  these  have  given  rise  to 

aulr",  VUSt  mTtl0ned-    Jt  iS  SUpP°rted  in       centre  by 

ellZT  1 gr3nUleS  "  thG  fluid    a  coat  of  dense 

-    ular  tissue  ,s  produced  outsidfe  the  ovisac  soon  after  the 
urn  is  completely  formed  ;  and  the  union  of  the  two  is  a  Graajal 
mcle  t   From  the  centre  of  the  yelk,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
-aafian  ves.cle,  the  ovum  passes  gradually  to  the  periphery^, 

^^s^tsz hit:Tbz and  fishes' han^  *- 

hought  by  Dr  M  R       f  u       ■  "  sometiraes  by  peritoneum,  i, 

y  Ur-  M-  Ban7  ^  be  ovisac  and  this  external  coat. 
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what  is  interesting,  always  to  that  portion  of  the  periphery  which 
is  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  ovary ;  the  retinacula  dis- 
appear on  one  side  and  grow  shorter  on  the  other,  to  effect  this 
change  of  place,  and  they  now  retain  the  ovum  in  its  new  situ- 
ation, and  probably  contribute  by  pressure  to  the  attenuation  of 
the  Graafian  vesicle  at  the  point  of  the  exit  of  the  ovum.  Granules 
escape  when  the  Graafian  vesicle  bursts,  and  these  are  chiefly 
tunica  granulosa  and  ruptured  retinacula.  The  tunica  granulosa  i 
accompanies  the  ovum  into  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Dr.  Wagner  has  discovered  a  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  germinal 
vesicle,  —  the  germinative  spot,  e 

Dr.  M.  Barry  observes  that,  in  mammalia,  myriads  of  ovisacs 
with  their  contents  are  formed  which  never  reach  maturity,  whe- 
ther parasitic  or  not,  and  that  a  continual  disappearance  and  fresh 
formation  of  ova  go  on  at  a  very  early  age.    The  order  of  form-  | 
ation  in  the  ovum  of  mammalia  is,  therefore. 

1.  Germinal  vesicle  and  contents. 

2.  Envelope  of  oil-like  globules  and  peculiar  granules. 

3.  Ovisac  around  this  envelope. 

4.  Yelk  within  the  ovisac  and  around  the  germinal  vesicle. 

5.  Proper  membrane  of  the  yelk,  while  the  yelk  is  incipient. 

6.  Chorion. 

7.  Proper  covering  of  the  ovisac;  the  peculiar  granules  ar- 
ranging themselves  about  the  same  time  to  form  the 

Tunica  granulosa, 

Retinacula, 

Membrana  granulosa. 
Those  of  these  structures  which  exist  in  other  vertebrata  appear, 
in  the  same  order  of  time.  , 
The  period  at  which  the  ovum  arrives  in  the  uterus  probably 
varies     In  1817,  Mr.  Bauer  found  the  ovum  in  it  on  the  eighth) 
day,  as  he  thought  h  ;  M.  Velpeau  believed  that  he  examined  one 
aborted  on  the  fourteenth  after  having  been  apparently  in  tnei 
uterus  for  two  or  three.   But  Burdach  considers  every  account  o  . 
the  detection  of  the  ovum  in  the  human  uterus  before  the  end  ot 
fortnight  unworthy  of  credit.    The  rabbit  goes  28  days  ;  the  do 
63;  the  sheep  135;  and  the  ovum  is  not  detected  m  the  uter 

*  Lehrluch  der  Vcrgkichewlen  Anatomic,  s.  351 .     Leipzig,  1 834-5. 
h  Phil.  Trans.  1817. 
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•f  the  rabbit  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day ,  of  the  dog,  before 
the  eighth,  and  even  then  some  ova  are  in  the  oviduct ;  afd  of  the 
heep  before  the  nineteenth  :  _  i„  none  of  these  ear]ier  6 
exp.rat.on  of  a  seventh  of  the  whole  duration  of  pregnancy  A 
ortmghtu .one  twentieth  of  the  duration  of  human^  at  0^  ff 
they  arrived  m  the  uterus  at  the  end  of  a  seventh,  tlfey  wouTd  not 
arrive  before  the  fortieth  day.  Y  1 

"  The  ovum  consists'  of  two  proper  veWnta  or  membranes 
besides  an  external  covering."  "lemDranes, 

The  exterior  membrane  is  "the  chorion*  of  the  modern,  th„ 
ternal  surface  of  which  is,  from  the  first,  nearly  covered  w/t 

*  not  vessels  but  merely  granulated  filaments  whfch  serv  after 
vardsfor  the  developement  of  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  T 

»re  very  evident  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  appear  to  he 
m  y  spongioles  or  suckers  to  nourish  the  foetus  til    at  Je -  1  u- 

^e;ng  implanted  in  the  decidua  and  a^t^tSET 
oped  the  rest  become  the  rudiments  of  the'place  t     n  lh  c 

"    ^   At  the  fuJ1  Period  thSchorio  ,cove 
)  the  decidua  and  placenta,  is  reflected  over  the  ro  t  nf  T 
'  ord,  which  it  covers  as  far  as  the  abdomen  of  t  e  fetu  ti 
"onon  mav  be  senan^rl  Ir,^  *      i  rcetus.  ihe 

uid  between  her  tne  ?    y61'S'  ^  Meckd  has^ 

^ion.     ts  inne"'surL  "  termed  ^  ^-h,  Exo- 

-'ssels  with  the  ou  e;  :    /S  'TT^  hy  Mh  0r  de]ic^ 

kedEndochorion     I.  f  ^  ^  which  » 

^noocnouon.    It  gives  the  sheath  to  the  vessels  of  the 

Respiting  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  and  fh  i 

and  embryo  vide  I  F  T  .  ,  .  .°v  '  d  the,r  connection  with  the 
04.    avo."  °bSte,n'  Uher  die  Ernahrung  des  Pectus.  Halle, 

"The  membrana  media  of  Rouhault  H-ilIor  *  „  .u 
por  the  vario,,*  "°  ,  Ualler>  &c  ,  the  vasculosa  of  Osiander 

r  ^-r^^TT;  °:  t  mcm,7Ts(of  - 

Bartaloni,  ^  di  fc  v-    p  224  *  ,';  ^  194'  s*         fabarrani's  letter 

Bmbryologie,  ou  Ovologie  Humaine,  Ac'    Alf  L   M  VPln 
KJ.  '  •>■  "l-  Veipeau,  &c.  Paris, 
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chord,  and  is  regarded  by  Burdach  as  the  original  covering  of  the 
ovarium  and  analogous  to  the  vitellary  membrane  which  encloses 
the  yelk  and  reniform  membrane  of  the  proligera  in  birds.  The 
endochorion  or  inner  layer  is  entirely  vascular  and  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  this  second  and  internal  layer  is  not  found  before  the 
end  of  the.seccnd  month,  when  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
embryo,  extending  beyond  its  navel,  and  expanding  with  cellular  | 
membrane,  produce  it. 

The  interior  membrane  is  "styled  amnion™,"  "delicate, 
but  remarkably  tough."  In  the  first  month  its  relations  are 
with  the  chord  only,  which  seems  to  perforate  it  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  front  of  the  spine  and  lose  itself  in  some  of  j 
the  abdominal  viscera ;  and,  when  the  abdominal  parietes  are  ] 
formed,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  epidermis  of  the  fcetus. 
Though  its  vessels  contain  no  blood,  it  is  undoubtedly  vascular, 
and,  when  diseased,  vessels  are  evident  in  it. 

"  These  two  proper  membranes  of  the  ovum  differ  very  much  from 
each  other  in  size  "  at  the  end  of  the  first  month.    «  The  chorion  j 
appears  a  large  bladder,  to  the  interior  of  which  the  amnion, 
like  a  much  smaller  bladder,  adheres  in  that  part  only  which  j 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  centre  of  the  external  flocculent 
surface  of  the  chorion."     The  amnion  is  not  detected  before  j 
the  sixteenth  day.    About  the  eighteenth  it  appears  as  a  vesicle 
at  the  back  of  the  embryo  and  continuous  with  its  ends  and| 
edges,  the  embryo  resting  upon  it.    At  length  the  embryo  is  i 
found  within  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  walls  of  the  trunk, 
originally  open,  now  closing  in  front,  so  that  the  attachment  of| 
the  amnion  becomes  limited  to  the  navel. 

«  The  remaining  space  between  the  chorion  and  amnion  is  filled  | 
by  a  clear  water,  which  may  be  called  the  liquor  chorii,  of  doubt- f 
ful  origin  and  short  duration."  It  is  reddish,  transparent,  of  the 
consistence  of  albumen,  and,  though  abundant  while  the  embryo 
is  in  the  chorion  only,  decreases  on  the  amnion  becoming  en- 
closed in  the  chorion. 

«  For  since  the  amnion  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  cn«n 
rion,  and  approximates  to  the  latter  even  during  the  first  month- 
after  conception",  in  proportion  to  its  approximation  must  , 

m  «  The  membrana  tenuis  of  Osiander;  in  French,  la  roiffc."  ^  _ 
"  «  See  Hunter's  figures  (imaginary  indeed),  1.  c.  tab.  xxx.v.  tig.   
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fluid  necessarily  be  absorbed.  Occasionally  the  liquor  chorii  is 
excessive,  and  mamtains  them  separate  till  birth,  giving  a  sort  of 
dropsy  or  « false  waters."  S  S 

"  The  internal  membrane  of  the  ovum  is  filled,  from  its  first 
formation  to  the  last  moment  of  pregnancy  with  rh* // 
an  aoupn.K  fl,„M   „e         ,1     •  ,    & nanc^'  Wltn  the  liquor  ammio, 
an  aqueous  fluid   of  a  yellowish  colour,  nearly  inodorous  of  a 
bland  and  scarcely  saltish  taste,  and  compared  to  albumen  from 

Z S  n       ODS1StS;fabOUt  1,2  °f  aIbumen>  o^azome, 
sugar  of  milk,  ptyalme,  soda,  and  hydrochlorate  of  soda  lime 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  98-8  of  water  ' 
"Its  source"  "cannot  be  referred  to  the  foetus  or  umbilical 
chord,  because  it  exists  in  abortive  ova  containing  neither  »  Bur 

ach  contends  that  it  is  imbibed  from  the  fluids  of  th Mother" 
by  the  chorion  and  then  by  the  amnion :  for,  not  only,  wheT  Dr 

layer  injected  coloured  fluid  into  the  trachea  of  a  pr  gna"rS, 

L  tUenT  1D  liqU°r  aran"  S  38  Saffr0"  -d'me'rcury  e" 
hen  taken  by  pregnant  women,  but  Dr.  Otto  found  the  skin  of 

;   «  Its  quantity  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  foetus. 
'  eriodl"  «  We  T  C°njf tUFe  that  itS  US6'"  at  least  af^r  the  early 
uost  liable  to  suffer  from  external  injuries  than  tn  „«•  i 
[ounshment,  which  latter  opinion  is,  indeed    efuted  by  he  " 
~tances  of  full-grown  and  ^L^lZZl 

\  - — — 

ps.  lSolZZt<SUPPlemenla  Ud  ^  "  comparator 
P  Steph.  J.  Van  Geuns,  Zfc  natura  et  militate  litjuoris  amnii.     Ultraj.  l793. 

!  Med.Chir.  Zeilung.  1817.  t.  ii.  p.  431. 
Burdach,  §  462. 

I  I  formerlv  „  f„  Welge,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Goslar 

«^ I  ZT  VT  °f  ^  °Wn'      enriChed  my  m—  With  -  - 
-mple  of  th,.  lend,  viz,  a  twin  female  fetus  without  head,  arms,  blood- 
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"  The  embryo1,  which  swims  in  this  fluid,  suspended  by  the 
umbilical  chord,  like  fruit  by  its  stalk,  begins  to  be  formed  about 
the  third  week  after  conception «  :  at  first  it  appears  of  rather  a 
globular* shape,  resembling  a  little  bean  or  kidney,  from  which  the 


An  abortion  of  about  six  roeeks. 

Outside  is  the  chorion,  all  flocculent. 
Inside  the  amnion,  firm  and  more  trans- 
lucent than  the  arachnoid.  Within  the 
amnion  is  the  embryo,  attached  to  it  by  a 
short,  unseen,  chord.  The  vesicula  um- 
bilicalis  spoken  of  at  p.  796.  sq.  is  also 
represented,  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
body  by  a  fine  thread.  —  (Sommerring.) 


rudiments  of  the  extremities  grow,  and  on  which  the  face  is  at 
length  formed,  &c.x" 

Dr.  Pockels,  however,  declares  he  has  seen  the  embryo  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

"  By  nature  woman  is  uniparous,  conceiving  but  one  fetus. 
Frequently,  however,  she  produces  twins,  the  proportion  of  which 

vessels,  or  thorax,  born  (what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice)  alive,  after  a 
perfect  and  vigorous  sister,  for  it  repeatedly  extended  and  bent  its  legs  before  it 
perished  on  being  seized  with  a  general  horripilation." 

«  «  C.  Fr.  Burdach,  Be  primis  momentis  formation^  foetus.  Regiom.  1814. 
4to. " 

»  «  There  is  no  occasion  in  our  times  to  refute  the  false  remarks  and  figures, 
published  by  Mauriceau,  Kerckring,  and  others,  of  foetuses  one  or  a  few  days  old. 

The  reasons  of  my  fixing  upon  this  time,  I  have  explained  at  large  in  the 
Medicin.  Bibliothek.  vol.  ii.  p.  673.  sq.  . 

How  remarkably  this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  fact,  will  be  found  in 

same  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  727."  .  f 

*  «  Those,  who  havfi  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  fragile  pnqwrc  .a 
our  race,  may  consult  the  excellent  plates  in  Ruysch's  Thesaur.  Anal.  v..  tab. .  . 
fig.  2,  3,  4,  5.  8.  10.     Thesaur.  x.  tab.  iii.  fig-  !• 

Also  B.  S.-  Albinus,  Annotat.  Acad.  1.  i.  tab.  v.  fig.  4,  5. 

Trew,  Coiwmerc.  Litter.  Noric.  1739.  tab.  iii.  fig-  4,  5. 

Abr.  Vater,  Mus.  anatom.  propr.  tab.  viii.  fig.  2.  4,  &c.  r-ancof. 

And,  instar  omnium,  Sbmmerring's  Icones  Embrycnum  Humanor.  *ra, 
.ad  Mcen.  1799.  fol." 
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to  single  births  Siissmilch  estimates  as  1  to  70.*  fa  these  case, 
each  chdd  has  usually  own  amnio[i}  ^  there  .  *= 

at  *e^^^^  —  were  delivered 
producing  twinsl  more  ^^^^3^  ^IT 
quent  period  of  seven  years,  of  16,617  births  4  80  rU  U 
twin.;  and  of  these,  245  were  males  -  '  Idre" 

According  to  the  registers  of  the  Lyin^-in  Hosoital  of  P  • 
during  twenty  years   37  441  a  r     ■       8      hospital  of  Pans, 
&  years,  J7,441  deliveries  occurred  •  in  qfi  aoo  c 

«*ich  was  only  one  child;  in  444,  two  -  and  in',  V  It 

ri::- ~;rr 


n»7  fr^t""™"5"  '™*s'°  - 

,/u"",c"  °/  ^erf.  Science,  Jan.  1827,  p  366  so 

^V^i^^^  — -  1.10 -a 

Abstract,  p" T-4  )  in  the fift         "     ^  andl>590.51°^ales. 

iw,  the  male  lAi^i.  toi^T™  7earSj at  the  Dublin 

born  there,  in  7  year  7rl    826^    "      *  9'  ^  ^  1  °f 

■»!  4>987  were  first  Sen  8'548  maleS'  a"d  «>069 

e  nrst  clnklren,  and  of  these  the  males  were  2  622  r  , 

.""  "Uml»"  o,„  lh=  .hoi.  «,U,  .„  „  21  .„  ,„     ',    ,  HS 
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Four  children  are  sometimes  produced,  and  even  five;  but  tins 
is  the  highest  number  known,  except  in  the  case  of  the  wax 
matron,  who,  for  a  judgment,  once  lay  in  of  as  many  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.  Some  women  produce  more  than  one  child  at 
a  birth  repeatedly,  and  Gottlob  mentions  one  who  blessed  her 
husband  with  eleven  children  at  three  births.  The  greater  the 
excess  of  children  born  together,  the  greater  their  mortality. 

There  is  a  common  notion,  that,  if  twins  are  of  different  sexes, 
the  female  cannot  breed.    This  I  know  is  erroneous.6 

"  The  medium  of  connection  between  the  mother  and  child  are 
the  umbilical  chord  and  the  placenta  in  which  this  is  distributed. 

«  The  umbilical  chord,  which  appears  coeval  with  the  embryo, 
though  Dr.  Pockels  dates  its  appearance  from  the  third  week,  and 
is  covered  by  an  inner  coat  from  the  chorion,  and  an  outer  from 
the  amnion,  «  varies  exceedingly  in  length  and  thickness,  in  the 
place  of  its  insertion  into  the  placenta,  in  its  varicose  knots,  &c. 
M  Velpeau  observes  that  swellings  exist  along  it  in  the  earl.er 
months,  separated  by  contractions,  and  generally  disappearing  be- 
fore the  fourth  month.  »  It  always  consists  of  three  blood-vessels 
twisted  spirally  together,  viz.  a  vein  running  to  the  liver  of  the 
foetus,  and  two  arteries  arising  from  its  internal  ihacs  or  hypogas- 
trics.   They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  septa  oi 


explained  by  the  circumstance  of  males  being  generally  older  than  the -omen 
whom  they  marry,  according  to  the  effects  of  dispanty  of  age  menUoned 
atp  709.    More  boys  than  girls  die  before  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  thus 
perf  ct  equality  is  pJduced  at  puberty.    The  surplus  of  males  has  been  thoug 
Later  among  legitimate  than  among  illegitimate  children.    The  proporUon 
5 Horn  mafes  to*  still-born  females  has  been  though,  greater  than  the  propo*on 
amon„  those  bom  alive.    But  Dr.  Collins  (1.  c.)  found  that,  of  16»617JJ£ 

were  premature  (infra,  p.822.) ,  of  these  the  still-born  were  293 ;  and  of  tb 
again  L  males  were  255.    A  larger  proportion  of  illegitimate  than  of  leg— 

children  are  still-born.  .  variety  in 

Among  different  species  of  plants  and  brutes  there  >s  muc l  var*ty 
respect  in  some  the  sexes  being  equal,  in  some  the  male  P^°nnnatmfc. 

by  elongation  become  the  male,  that  which  exlSts  when  there  utaU 
hat  whfch  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  which  the :  male  ts  J 
amount  of  which  a  small  proportion  of  male  ^J^J^I-- 
wonder  that  in  general  females  predominate  greatly  n  p tots ^an  ^ 

.  See  abundant  instances  of  such  females  breeding  in  the  Lon 
pository,  1823. 
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r»lrs  tett'r''  and, are  ti,roughout  """^  **™%  by 

noaules,  or  the  quasi-valves  ofHoboken  b"    Th.,   i  ,  y 

always  in  the  same  direction,  -such  '  in  I,         f       ^  18 
and  its  feet  "e  the  left •?  ?   °'"g  "S  head  Hgh, 
WWtMi.„,«  em5,,f  1 *  PeCUlmr'  VCT^  J™pid,  ""id,  called 

object  ,t  is  pervious  but  for  „  .  J  0 J"  t»e  homan 
•months,  "and  indeed  r  y    6  first  lllree  or  four 

b  he  allantoid  »   ThA  "7  •  /aPPT  a"°«o'her.»   ..  tt  ,eads  t0 

kme  mammalia,  and  to  the  vitellarv  Sae  If  tl,!  •     I  °ta  °f 

'  f00"<l  io  healthy  hnman  ova    he  seeond      °v  ^  " 

This  structure  is  further  disolaved       ^  P'  q'  fig"  38>  39> 

*  Ch,  Reuss,  Mo  oZZ  c tea 7  °f  ^P*"*-  ^ 

J**  1784.  4ta"  »  W 

M.  Velpeau  mentions  a  fcetus  at  Rt„«0i  . 

0  its  head.    He  has  seen  ™ It  ^'  "  ^  Umbi'ica'  chord  ™s  haerted 

;  to  another.  "  ™  '"^  °f  but  °ne  — biHcal  artery  ,  and  he  re- 

tzz*:: » e>  at  the  end  °f  his  «* 

^W^t  St,H  C°mPare  h  10        «  J-  F-  Ostein,  i.  e. 


*  ^rn"''r"ng  da  Fwtus. 

'  C.  H.  D'Zondi,  ^  ad  Anat  c(  phj>t{ol  , 

3  a  2 
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to  be  regarded  as  accidental,  morbid,  or  monstrous  *  ; "  but  » 
generally  thought  to  disappear  about  the  third  month.    A  late 
maker  of  good  anatomical  preparations,  named  Miller,  declared 
that  the  intestines  were  an  elongation  of  its  duct."    It  appears  to 
be  analogous  to  the  yelk  bag  of  birds,  and  to  supply  nourishment 
during  the  earliest  months.    Though  physiologists  believe  that  it 
disappears  about  the  third  month,  Mr.  Miller  said  he  possessed 
a  series  of  human  preparations  of  the  placenta,  exhibiting  it  on- 
wards  to  even  the  ninth  month.     Hunter  and  Meckel  had  pre- 
viously  seen  it  occasionally  at  this  late  period.  It,  however,  is  not 
larger  when  existing  at  this  late  period  than  at  the  third  month 

The  allantoic!  is  very  small,  appears  about  the  fourth  week,  and 
nearly  disappears  at  the  sixth ;  in  brute  mammalia  it  becomes  very 

laDr.Pockels  has  discovered  another  vesicle  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, which  he  calls  erythroid,  and  regards  as  the  source  of  the 

umbilical  chord.  ' 

The  chord  consists  at  first  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  wo  umb  h  e 
arteries,  the  urachus,  some  of  the  intestinal  canal  (more  as  he 
embryo  is  younger),  the  vesicula  umbihcahs,  and  an  art  ry  and 
vein/called  omphalomesenteric,  belonging  to  the  vesicle,  that  ac 

-  «  The  opinions  both  respecting  the  natural  constancy  of  the >vesicu.a  * 

bilicalis  anal  ^^^fi^^^S* 
nrooosed  fifty- three  years  since,  in  the  hrst  edition  01  «j 

SlSW  Specif  W  a**"**  ?nV  °rTaf  oT^e  embryo,  and 
The  connection  of  this  vesicle  with  the  intestinal  ^  Q  in 

indeed  with  the  appendix  vermiformis  of  the  c*c  urn  is  shown  h  ^ 
his  and  Diet.  G.  Kieser's  Beytr.  zur  Vergl  Zoologie^c.  fasc.  i. 

"Setwise  Kieser,  Ursprung  des  Dar^naU  -  -  — *  —* 
dar9estellt  Go£  18KX    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

But,  on  the  contrary,  Fr.  Meckel  snow  Analomn: 
of  the  small  intestines  (Diverticulum  Littnanum ^ Antenric*s 
vol.  i.  fasc.  i.  Lips.  1808.  p.  93. ;  and  more  fully  in  Keil 
Arehiv.  filr  die  Physiologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  421.  JJum 

Consult,  among  many  others,  W.  Hunter,  ^^J^       ^  ^ 
Gravid  Uterus  (a  posthumous  work  edited  by  Matthew  o 

4to.  p.  40.  sq.  .        n    fundione  placenta  x(<«"""r 

B.  N.  G.  Schreger's  Letter  to  Sommemng,  De  junctions  P 

Erlang.  1799.  8vo." 
»  Lancet,  April  7.  1838. 
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company  the  chord  together  till  they  reach  the  abdomen,  when 
ItS^T""  Vei"  -d  *  — T  J*  *•  -Perior 
"The  bloodvessels  of  the  chord  pass  to  the  Gf 
whose  ongin  from  the  leafy  surface  of  the  chorion  tl^tTs  unked 
to  the  decidua  chassa  we  formerly  spoke.  Hence  we  discover 
how  the  substance  of  the  placenta  »  has  a  two-fold  origin,  Te  Z 
formed  from  the  decidua  and  uterine  vessels  on  the  one  hand 
«   from  ,he  umbilical  vessels  distributed  upon  the  ch    ion  1' 


An  abortion  of  ten  weeks. 


A  S^SrSSXf       Ch0ri°n  "0W  the  P«  having 

4  Sr"110*'  C0V6red  ^'  tbe  amni0">  -d  W»8  in  the  narrow  estre- 

*  The  embrvo  f2E^fip^^^'»^  -^stine. 

The  decidua  reflexa  covers  the  whole  ovum  except  where  it  is 
ached  to  the  crassa  and  by  means  of  this  to  the  uterus.  Here 
crassa  not  being  expanded  by  the  expanding  ovum  into  reflexa 
-comes  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta.   Thus  the  reflexa  of 
* ovum  ends  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta ;  and,  before  the  port  on 

:  a- ™ ch  thc  ovum, adheres  has  become  ^ — 

enta  the  reflexa  necessanly  ends  at  the  same  part  of  the 
assa.   (bee  swprh,  p.  787.) 

3  g  3 
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"  The  increase  of  the  ovum  is  irregular,  the  smooth  part  of  the 
chorion  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  mossy;  consequently,  the 
size  of  the  placenta  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the 
ovum,  the  shorter  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  conception,  and 
a  smaller,  as  the  period  of  labour  approaches. 

"  As  pregnancy  advances,  its  texture  becomes  gradually  more 
compact ;  furrowed  and  lobular  on  its  external  surface,  which 
lies  towards  the  uterus,  and  smooth  on  the  inner  surface,  which 
is  covered  by  the  amnion,  and  lies  next  the  foetus."    At  full  time 
it  covers  about  a  quarter  of  the  chorion,  is  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  twelve  or  fifteen  lines  thick  at  its  centre,  and  thinner 
at  the  sides,  and  about  a  pound  in  weight.    «  It  varies  greatly  in 
size,  thickness,  figure,  and  situation  or  place  of  attachment  to  the 
uterus  ;  generally  it  adheres  to  the  fundus  ;  it  is  equally  destitute 
of  sensibility  and  true  irritability."    No  nerves  are  discoverable 
in  it.     Schott  o  has  demonstrated  that  from  five  to  seven  nervous 
filaments  pass  from  the  left  hepatic  plexus  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
to  the  umbilical  vein,  which  one  of  them  accompanies  to  the  umbi- 
licus, and  that  each  umbilical  artery  receives  from  the  hypogastric 
plexus  a  filament  which  runs  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the 
inguinal  ring.    It  is  not  only  formed  at  first  in  distinct  lobes 
but  the  vessels  of  contiguous  lobes  do  not  communicate :  each 
lobe  independent,  each  has  a  distinct  branch  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  and  each  is  formed  from  one  flocculus  of  the  exo- 
chorion.    The  foetal  placenta  is  composed  of  ramifications  of  the 
umbilical  vessels,  flocculi  of  the   exochorion   converted  into 
sheaths  for  them,  soft  spongy  cellular  membrane  resembling 
coagulated  fibrin,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Granville,  of  a  cortical 
membrane  said  by  Baer  to  invest  the  ovum  originally,  and  wn|P 
Dr  Granville  maintains  is  what  Dr.  W.  Hunter  mistook  for  Iik 
decidua  reflexa.P    Though  the  cortical  membrane  is  destined  to 
absorption  during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  Dr.  Gram  e 
declares  that  a  portion  still  remains  at  the  spot  where  the  p» 
centa  forms,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing  into  groups  t 
filiform  vessels  of  the  chorion  that  become  part  of  the  place  • 
and  of  covering  these  groups  or  cotyledons.    These  cotv edo, 
are  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins  - 
sions  of  these  vessels  running  horizontally  on  the  foetal  surface 

"  Burdach,  §  448.  „  :v  sq. 

P  Dr.  Granville,  Graphic  TUustraHons  of  Abortion.     London,  l        1  ■ 
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the  placenta.-the  terminations  of  the  chord.  Between  them  are 
spaces  u,  winch  the  surface  of  the  chorion  is  smooth  and  shining, 
and  clear  of  all  vessels.  The  amnion  accompanies  the  chorion  to 
form  an  exquisitely  fine  pellicle  for  the  ramifications  of  the  coty- 
ledons The  two  arteries  separate  a  little  before  arriving  at  the 
placenta  and  then  usually  communicate  by  a  transverse  branch 
before  they  ramify.  Both  they  and  the  veins  ramify  in  a  radiated 
manner  on  the  mner  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  their  branches 

rlifie  I  f  ri?t,0n*  EaCh  art^  Pe»etrates  *  flocculus, 
ranufies  ,n  ,ts  ramifications,  and  turns  back  to  become  a  vein,  un- 


External  surface  of  the  amnion. 
./,  Umbilical  chord. 
eg,  Section  of  it:  the  umbilical  arteries 
'<>  Umbilical  vein. 

•istinguishable  in  texture  from  the  arteries.  The  ramification,  of 
ach  flocculus,  artery,  and  vein,  form  a  lobule  or  cotyledon.  \ 

1  Burdach,  §  448. 
3  G  4 
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"  Although  all  agree  that  the  placenta  is  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus,  the  true  mode  of  its  operation, 
and  its  mutual  relation  to  the  uterus  and  foetus,  have  given  rise 
to  great  controversies  in  modern  times."  «  No  anastomosis  ^exists 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  chord."  In- 
jections passed  into  the  umbilical  arteries  neither  escape  nor 
enter  the  maternal  vessels,  but  return  by  the  umbilical  vein ; 
nor  do  injections  passed  into  the  uterine  vessels  find  their  way  to 
those  of  the  chord.   When  the  placenta  is  separated,  blood  issues 
from  the  artery,  but  none  from  the  foetal  placenta  ;  or,  if  the  pla- 
centa is  not  separated,  but  the  chord  cut,  the  placental  part 
soon  ceases  to  bleed.    Dr.  Hunter  discovered  that  congeries  ot 
arteries  and  veins  proceed  from  the  decidua,  and  penetrate 
between  the  minutest  branches  of  the  foetal  cotyledons,  invested, 
Dr.  Granville  finds,  by  projections  of  decidua',  but,  however, 
only  lie  among,  and  are  unconnected  with,  the  foetal  vessels  of 
the  chorion.    These  maternal  decidual  vessels  of  the  placenta 
are  supplied  with  blood  from  the  uterus;  for,  if  a  pregnant  uterus 
is  injected,  the  decidual  or  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta  become 
filled  -  and  Dr.  Hunter  discovered  (and  his  observation  is  esta- 
blished) natural  apertures  in  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta 
if  it  is  removed,  through  which  the  decidual  vessels  may  be  in- 
jected as  the  chorial  may  through  the  umbilical  arteries.*  The 
formation  of  the  decidua  being  analogous  to  that  of  an  adventitious 
membrane  on  the  pleura,  vascular  communications  between  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  it  take  place  as  between  an  ad- 
ventitious membrane  and  the  pleura -by  new  and  adventitiou 
shooting  vessels.    Dr.  Hunter  thought  that  the  uterine  vessels 
passed  through  the  decidua  into  cells,  upon  which  the  foetal  vessel 
Ramified.    Many  deny  the  existence  of  cells,  and  conceive  th 
the  uterine  vessels  simply  ramify  among  the  foetal  in  the  p  a 
centa.    But  the  veins  of  the  maternal  placenta  dilate  into  vesic 
at  their  roots.   Very  large  openings,  communicating  with  the 
of  the  uterus,  and  produced  by  laceration,  are  seen  on  the  n - 
surface  of  the  uterus  when  the  placenta  has  been  separated fro* 
it     Although  the  placenta  itself  is  not  formed  m  the  ea rl.es 
montt,thenvesselsPof  the  decidua  and  chorion  exist  and 
lie  among  each  other  as  they  do  afterwards  in  the  placenta. 

s   1    c.    n,  XV. 

'  Dr.  Granville,  1.  c.  p.  XV. 
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"up  to  the  tenth  week- the  decidual  vessels  are  as  yet  slender 
tra.ght,  and  insulated;  while  the  umbilical  vessels  begin  already 
to  arrange  themselves  in  minute  cotyledons."  .  The,^  beinTno 
vascular  communication  between  the  maternal  and  Lta  Por 
fcons  of  the  placenta,  the  blood  of  the  latter  is  supposed  toZ- 
^  nutritious  fluid  from  the  mother  through  the'Les  of  I 

finfri,^  ^  n°  imermixture  of  bI°od,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  hat  Hewson  discovered  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  of  the 
total  chicken  and  viper  different  (or  larger)  from  those  of  the  adult 
animals;  or  that  MM.  Prevostand  Dumas  observed  them  o  be  as 
We  again  m  the  foetal  goat  as  in  the  adult.-  The  bZd0ftZ 
fetus  .  darker  than  that  of  the  mother,  less    ,  Ick  and 

coagulable,  without  phosphates,  contains  but  a  small  pro^Tof 
fibrin,  has  a  soft  crassamentum,  and  grows  but  sliX  °  T, 
:t^air  Imbibition,however,iSproved^ 
blood  of  prussiate  of  potass  given  to  themotherx;  by  the  odour  of 
camphor  in  the  foetal  blood  a  quarter  of  an  hou   IZ  JZhor 
ad  been  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  pregnant  bitch ! LZtZ 
of  the  serum,  urine,  liquor  amnii,  teeth  and  bones  of  fCrf 
after  four  ounces  of  madder  had  been  eaten  daiW  h   I  FgS' 
^ther,  by  the  tinge  and  odourofTub^ 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the  amniotic  flu  d,  the    «  E  ,  J 
»  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  chord!  olkT^ 
-hose  six  mothers  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb  Ld  lT 
P7  Dr  Granville  every  night  fo/about  a  week  u|)  to  the"  ^ 
Kdehvery,    The  delicacy  of  the  veins  a, ToZ  SotieTl 

biz* rsssissa 

fterdeath  nr  Sg  exPerime"*  "'d  not  succeed  immediately 
y  thout'd,  f Hun  7,C0nJectured^tthefo3tus  was  nourished 
X  thousands  of  small  lymphatic  vessels  which  absorb  nourish 


'  Dr.  Granville,  I.  c.  p.  Xr 
"  Supra-,  p.  160. 


Dr.  Mussey,  American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Nov  1829 
'•  c.  p. xx.  sq.  «o^y. 
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ment  from  the  mothers  and  carry  it  along  the  navel-string."  Wris- 
bercc,  Everhard,  Pascoli,  Needham,  Roslin-,  Utth*,  declared  they 
saw°absorbents  in  the  chord;  in  fact  the  funis  has  been  called  a 
tissue  of  absorbents,  with  the  exception  of  the  b  ood-vesse  s. 
Fohmann  has  delineated  them  extending  in  profusion  from  the  pla- 
centa along  the  chord,  some  stopping  at  the  navel,  others runnmg  to 
the  absorbents  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  and  others  towards 
he  groin  to  join  the  iliac  glands.  Lobstein  and  Meckel  have  faded 
ttdLoverthem,  and  Burdach  and  Weber  cons  der  that  Foniann 
iniected  mercury  into  cellular  membrane  only     The  ab-encc 
of  aH  direct  communication  between  the  ovum  and  mother  in  map 
f„  Tmammal  brutes  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  *  « 
in  oviparous  brutes  and  in  vegetables.    The  ovum  is  deputed  .n 
he  uterus  to  be  hatched,  and  its  stay  there  after  leaving  the  oviduct 
o  Fa  opian  tube  is  its  period  of  incubation  ;  whereas  birds  egg 
andseedsare  hatched  actually  out  of  the  body.   The  egg  is  closed 
all  around,  and  the  embryo  of  the  egg  has  no  connection  with  the 
n  other.   Wing  the  greater  part  of  its  life  the  vegetab  e  embryo 
Ts  none,  and  absorbf  the  fluid  only  which  is  deposited  from  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  seed. 

Originally  the  vesicula  proligera  is  supplied  in  t     «  - 
nutritious  substance  for  the  germ  ;  and,  as  soon  a. ■  *e ,  ovu«  h* 
escaped,  it  is  nourished  like  a  vegetable,  growing  in  he  tube  and 
uterusb^imbibing  the  surrounding  fluids  at  its  surface.    Ihe  ves. 
Xullicalistnd  perhaps  the 

lK2e  of  the  chorion  is  flocculent,  though  in  the  ear  ; 
periods  the  flocculi  are  not  vascular.    There  must  be  a reason 
£,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  floccu, ,  "J*  *e  ft « i. 
creted  by  the  uterus  into  the  decidua,  which  at  early  per. 

:  ^r"i"  ss£f — — Gotti" 

a-ea  by  Schrager,  *,  Function*  *~  -  *-  "~ 
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full  of  fluid  and  is  in  fact  a  mere  pulp.    The  earlier  the  period 
the  hner  must  they  be,  and  the  more  easily  will  they  imbibe  The' 
hquor  amnn  is  accordingly  more  abundant,  proportionally,  the  ear- 
'  her  the  period,  and  absolutely  at  the  middle  period  than  at  the  last 
for  .  then  amounts  to  two  lbs.,  while  at  full  time  it  amounts  to  but' 
one  lb   and  Lobstem  asserts  that  it  contains  less  albumen  towards 
the  end  of  utero-gestation  than  earlier  f ;  and,  before  the  placental 
produced,  it  contributes  importantly,  i„  all  probability,  to  nutrition 
by  means  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  embryo.    The  si  face  of  he 
chorion  absorbs  a  little  to  the  latest  period.     Although  the 
hquor  amnn  is  very  aqueous,  a  calf  has  been  just  as  well  nou 
ii-M  with  it  only  as  with  milk  for  a  fortnight  k  and,  as  the  mdk 
,also  .mmediately  after  birth  very  aqueous  the'liqu  r  mn  i  £J 
be  sufficiently  nutritious.    Brugmans  found  the  absorbents  ofZ 
chorion  full  m  embryos  removed  from  the  uterus  of  brute  ,  when 
those  of  the  intestines  were  empty:  and  declares  tha t  7Z 
putting  hgatures  upon  the  limbs  and  plunging  them  in  I fn 
amni,,  the  lymphatics  swelled  with  nuid'belol  fh   ] ^reTZ 
•abided  on  the  removal  of  the  ligature.    We  shall  find§  that  0me 
parts  are  smaller  at  a  subsequent  part  of  fetal  life  than  a t  a  2 
vious,  that  some  disappear,  and  others  atrophy  in  spots  so  as  to  hT 
come  perforated.    These  changes  must  supply  maUe  Z  gener  l" 
nourishment     We  shall  find  also  that  the  fetal  stomal  and 1 
testmes  contain  soft  matters  which  must  be  more  or  less  absorbed 
constantly  and  afford  support.  absorbed 
All  seeds  and  eggs  require  atmospheric  air,  and  produce  in  it  the 
ame  changes  as  the  plant  or  animal  in  after  life.    In  v " ^ 

he  hJh°eWeSt  ft318'  6Ven  dUn'ng  the  P^ffi 
of  the  h.gher  and  of  man,  the  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the 

mbryotrophe  in  mass  without  any  special  appara  us     o  lns 
owever  soon  form,  but  as  much  for  nutrition^  purLation 
he  c0t  ,  d     of  vegetab]es  and        umbi].ca]      P     fi -ti  n 

co  yledons  absorb  water  and  purify,  and  red  blood  is  ^ 
m  m  the  umb.hca  vesicle.    Its  contents  and  vessels  in  the  human 

tt  oubtfuTT^0^  third  m°nth' When  the  Placent*  forms 
B  M  v  u  ^ CGrvical  branchiffi  effect  cl^ical  chan  J8 
mammaha  as  they  do  in  the  Batrachians,  or  are  mere  vestiges 

f  Ucber  die  Eniaehrung  dies  Pectus,  p.  H6. 

1  Weydlich,  Lchre  rlcr  GcbiirtMilfe,  t.  i.  p.  2l3. 
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of  inferior  organisation,  — formed  in  accordance  with  a  general 

PlThe  foetal  blood  becomes  purified  in  the  placenta  by  the  ma- 
ternal as  the  adult  blood  is  purified  in  the  lungs  by  the  air.  The 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  artery  have  no  fibrous  coat,  are  ex- 
cessively thin,  and  so  subdivided  as  to  be  little  larger  than  a  globule 
of  blood  in  diameter,  smaller  than  the  vessels  of  the  adult  lungs. 
Berzelius  says  that  Fourcroy  is  almost  the  only  author  who  has 
examined  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  and  his  observations  «  "  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  chance,  and  not  to  be  deduced  from  any  ex- 
periment • "  "  credible  authors  have  asserted  that  the  eye  cannot 
Enlisk  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  the  foetus.  • 
Bichat  could  observe  no  difference  in  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood  of  the  umbilical  chords  of  several  guinea-pigs  examined 
while  the  mother's  respiration  was  still  continuing  after  a* .open- 
had  been  made  into  the  abdomen,  «  -  lea  deux  sangs  offra.ent 
^:Se-    So  too  in  regard  to  dogs,  Meckel  admrts 

"YefDrJeffrey-",  Dr.Chapmann,  and  Dr.  Bostocko  have  seen 
the  Lter^l  S  veiouB  blood  differing  in  colour  and  the  la  ter 
the  a.  tenai  a  ous  th&the  ti  feels  surprlsed 

declares  the  differenc to  D  hQ  declares 

iess  qu.ckly  M  mi  became  darker  m  vacuo  .rf 

h  ^nnaics  dc  CWe,  t.  vii.  p.  162. 

■  ^.W  CM*?-    Translation,  p.  41.  sq. 

K  Recherches  Physiologiques,  p.  271. 

i  ^oiomte  GMtoU,  t.  ii.  p.  344. 

I  £  c?:l,  *  •'• —  -       **""*  N°' " 

P  o  Elements  of  Physiology,  Ed.  3.  p.  409. 
P  7)e  Respirationc  Foetus,  p.  163.  sqq. 
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blood  of  the  vein  to  give  a  coagulum  more  solid  and  abundant 
m  fibnne  than  that  of  the  umbilical  arteries.    We  shall  see  that 
the  blood  from  the  placenta  goes  direct  to  the  brain  by  the  infe- 
nor  cava,  right  auricle,  and  left  ventricle  ;  and  that  of  the  superior 
cava  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  descending  aorta 
through  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta;  so  that  the 
former  course  is  like  that  in  after  life  through  the  pulmonary 
veins  and  left  ventricle,  and  the  latter  like  that  through  the 
right  ventricle  and  lung.     The  head  is  much  larger  propor- 
tionally than  after  birth ;  and  that  arrangement  is  evidently  to 
supply  ,t  with  purified  blood.    If,  before  respiration,  the  chord 
is  compressed,  the  foetus  dies  before  death  could  occur  from 
want  of  nourishment,  and  even  sooner  than  from  suffocation  after 
birth ;  and  yet  the  blood  could  have  proceeded  without  mechanical 
impediment  through  the  ramifications  of  the  descending  aorta  in 
the  ower  part  of  the  body  to  the  inferior  cava,  to  pass  as  before  to 
the  head.    If  the  child  breathes,  the  chord  may  be  compressed 
with  impunity;  when  it  breathes ■  strongly,  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow  in  the  chord  ;  if  respiration  is  suspended,  immediately  the 
blood  flows  again  in  the  umbilical  arteries.    The  same  changes 
were  observed  by  Carus  when  he  let  young  rabbits  out  of  the 
membranes,  and  afterwards  plunged  them  under  warm  water 
Ihe  purification  takes  place  between  two  fluids,  as  in  the  respir 
ition  of  fishes  ;  not,  however,  by  instinctive  movements,  but  con- 
tinuously and  passively,  as  in  tadpoles. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  can,  however,  be  dispensed  with  by 
he  fetus  much  longer  than  by  the  adult.    For  respiration  may 

ve  at"  \CTdrble  timG  aft6r  birth'  CI'rCulati0n  ^tinuing 
-ven  although  the  placenta  has  been  expelled  ;  especially  if  thf 

emperature  is  maintained  by  a  warm  bath,  according  to  Drs 
hapman  and  Rousseau.    When  respiration  has  commenced  its 
ubseqremly18        disPensable.  but  for  some  time  more  so  than 

As  the  chick,  in  the  egg,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
mother,  requires  its  blood  to  be  purified  by  the  external  air 
ie  egg  does  not  hatch  if  the  shell  is  varnished;  and,  if,  during 
ie  latter  half  of  incubation,  the  shell  is  carefully  opened  the 
lonon,  to  use  the  language  of  Blumenbach,  presents  one  of  the 
»oat  splendid  spectacles  in  the  organic  creation  ;  the  arteries  arc 
carrying  blood  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  the  veins  of  a  livid 
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red.<i    As  soon  as  an  egg  is  laid,  some  of  the  water  of  the  white 
evaporates,  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  larger  end  between  the  layers 
of  the  membrane  of  the  shell,  and  this  increases  till  it  will 
hold  half  a  cubic  inch  of  air.   During  incubation,  eggs  are  always 
placed  obliquely,  with  the  large  end  highest,  and  the  rest  of  the 
egg  may  be  varnished  with  impunity  if  this  is  left  bare.   The  eggs 
of  °insects  produce  identical  changes.    Seeds  produce  the  same 
changes  as  plants,  and,  as  germination  requires  darkness,  germina- 
ting seeds  absorb  carbon  and  exhale  oxygen.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  pure  oxygen  excites  germinatingseeds  so  much  that  the  young 
plant  is  weak  or  perishes.  Some  vegetables  cannot  bear  the  air  at 
first,  and  require  to  be  covered  with  a  glass;  and  Dr.  Pans  con- 
siders that  the  reason  of  a  puncture  in  the  large  chamber  of  an 
eg-  destroying  the  chick  is  that  it  allows  the  entrance  of  too 
much  air.'    The  foetus  of  the  kangaroo  has  no  vascular  connection 
with  the  mother,  being  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  jelly,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  external  air  by  tubes  opening  into  the  uterus  from 
without  for  this  express  purpose.     Some  of  those  who  believe  m 
placental  absorbents  conceive  that  the  foetus  may  be  nourished 
by  the  absorbents  only,  and  its  blood  purified  by  the  purer  fluids 
of  the  mother.    The  umbilical  vein  is  discovered  some  time 
before  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  appears  originally  to  convey  a 
milky  fluid  which  is  found  in  the  placenta,  analogous  to  chyle,  and 
thus,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Young  of  Edinburgh,  to  act  as  a 
thoracic  duct. 

The  temperature  of  the  foetus  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
mother,  and  not  upon  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  itself  or 
its  placenta.  Autenrieth  and  Schutz  took  two  foetuses  from  he 
uterus  of  a  rabbit,  and  allowed  one  to  remain  connected  with  t  ie 
placenta,  but  separated  the  other  and  killed  it  by  dashing  it  violently 
on  the  ground.  Both  cooled  at  the  same  rate,  and  orig.na  y 
their  temperature  was  27°,  while  that  of  the  mother  was  80  .  »* 
as  chemical  changes  are  going  on,  and  as  a  child  born  at  ful  m 
can  maintain  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  air  ar  bet  *« 
•  one  born  at  seven  months,  we  must  presume  that  the  foetus  con 
tributes  somewhat  to  its  own  temperature.5 


,  Comparative  Anatomy.    Translated  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  §  375. 
r  Trans.  oftheLinneean  Society,  p.  309. 
s  Burdach,  §  464. 
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In  1819,  a  surgeon  at  Geneva,  named  Major,  discovered  the 
sound  of  the  fetal  heart  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
For  two  years  his  announcement  excited  no  attention  :  but  in 
1821  M.  Kergaradec  presented  an  able  memoir  to  the  Academe 
Royale  of  Paris  on  the  subject.    Some,  incapable  of  observation, 
denied  the  fact :  and,  what  they  could  not  hear,  they  contended 
others  had  not  heard.t     But,  like  others,  I  have  witnessed  it 
repeatedly,  and  it  is  now  established.    Generally  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  till  about  the  twentieth  week ;  and  the  rate  of  the 
pulsation  is  from  about  130  to  150  double  sounds  to  the  end 
i  of  pregnancy.    They  sometimes  become  very  rapid  while  we  are 
in  the  act  of  listening  ;  and  the  extent  over  which  they  are  heard  is 
about  four  fingers'  breadth.  If  the  child  moves,  they  are  quickened. 
1  he  extent  is  less  accordingly  as  there  is  Jess  liquor  amnii ;  though 
the  strength  and  clearness  are  even  the  greater.  The  spot  at  which 
they  can  be  heard  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  uterus 
and  more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  and  this  is  usually  the  left' 
lit  there  are  twins,  there  is  a  second  pulsation  at  some" distance  • 
but  very  indistinct  before  the  membranes  have  ruptured  and  la- 
bour commences.    Dr.  Kennedy,  in  a  case  of  twins,  found  the 
pulsations  of  one  to  be  130  and  of  the  other  145. 

But  M.  Kergaradec  discovered  a  second  sound,  of  correspond- 
ng  character,  synchronous  with  the  mother's  pulse,  in  different 
J oarts  of  the  uterus,  and  chiefly  near  the  funis.   It  was  termed  the 
'  7"ntal  sound-  But>  th°«gh  usually  loudest  in  the  neighbourhood 
*  the  placenta,  it  is  not  always;  is  heard  sometimes  in  opposite 
pots,  and  when  the  child  is  dead,  and  even  when  labour  is  over  • 
o  that  it  is  ascribed  to  the  impediment  to  the  course  of  the  blood 
nrough  the  great  uterine  vessels,  occasioned  by  their  contortions 
r  pressure,  and  possibly  the  compression  of  the  great  pelvic 
essels  by  the  womb  may  contribute  to  it." 
"  During  the  progress  of  pregnancy,  while  the  foetus  and  se- 
undines  are  increasing,  the  uterus  of  course  undergoes  important 
flanges  *,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  situation,  figure,  and  especially 

(  The  subject  is  fully  treated  in  Observations  on  Obstetric  Auscultation  bv 
»ory  Kennedy,  M.D.   Dublin,  1832.  '  ' 

Dr.  Kennedy,  I.  c. 

L  Ph.  J.  Pott,  Commentatio  prarmio  rcgio  ornata  dc  corporis  fominm  ara 
I'-vmulaUonibus.lfc.    Gott.  1815.  4to.  9 
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in  its  texture,  which  is  considerably  altered  both  with  respect 
to  its  blood-vessels  and  the  intervening  parenchyma,  from  the 
constant  and  great  congestion  of  fluids  that  occurs  in  it. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  uterus  increases,  the  blood-vessels  from 
being  tortuous  and  narrow  become  more  straight  y  and  capacious, 
and  the  veins,  near  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  acquire  so  great 
a  bulk2  as  to  have  been  taken  for  sinuses  by  some  anatomists. 

"  The  parenchyma  becomes  gradually  more  thin  and  laxa, 
especially  in  the  part  nearest  the  ovum,  so  that,  although  the 
gravid  uterus  is  very  thick,  particularly  at  its  fundus,  and  in  a 
living  and  healthy  woman  is  turgid  with  blood  and  replete  with 
vital  energy,  nevertheless  it  is  soft,  and  its  general  nature  (espe- 
cially after  death,  when,  as  Arantius  long  since  remarked,  it  al- 
most appears  lamellated  if  pregnancy  was  advanced  b)  extremely 
different  from  the  firm  and  compact  substance  of  the  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus. 

"  The  remaining  important  changes  «  of  the  gravid  uterus,  as 
well  as  those  still  more  remarkable  ones  which  occur  to  the  ovum 
and  foetus,  we  will  briefly  relate  in  the  order  of  the  ten  lunar 
months,  according  to  which  pregnancy  is  at  present  very  conve- 
niently calculated. 

"  As  the  uterus  immediately  after  impregnation  always  becomes 
turgid,  so,  increasing  from  that  period  in  bulk  and  weight,  it  de- 
scends rather  lower  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  still  retain- 
ing its  former  figure  during  the  first  three  months,  except  that  its 
fundus  becomes  a  little  more  convex,  and  its  anterior  portion 
somewhat  recedes  from  the  posterior,  and  that  its  cavity,  before 
extremely  small  and  nearly  triangular,  becoming  expanded  by  the 
fluids  of  the  ovum,  accommodates  itself  to  the  subglobular  form 
of  the  latter. 


W.  Wagner,  on  the  same  subject,  Commentatio  qua  secundum  palmam  tuht. 

Brunsv.  1816.  8vo." 

y  «  v.  W.  Hunter,  Anat.  Uteri  Gravidi,  tab.  xvi." 

*  "  Ibid.  tab.  xviii." 

a  «  v  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annotat.  Acad.  i.  ii.  tab.  iii.  fig.  2." 

b  «  Arantius,  Be  Humano  Fcetu  Melius,  p.  5.  sq.  1579.  Compare  B.  b.  A  - 
binus,  Tab.  Uteri  Gravidi,  ii."  , 

«  "  Among  others  consult  J.  Burns,  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus. 
gow,  1799.  8vo.  — a  work  carefully  aiul  faithfully  executed." 
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"  The  ovum  itself,  which  about  the  termination  of  the  first 
month  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  possesses  both  de- 
cidual separate  from  each  other  and  the  minute  amnion  separate 
from  the  larger  chorion,  commonly  attains,  near  the  end  of  the 
nrd  month,  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg;  the  decidua  reflexa 

n  very  closely  approaches  to  the  crassa,  and  the  amnion  to 

the   horion  ;  the  amnion  is  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 

which  bears  Us  name  and  defends  from  the  pressure  of  fhe  womb 

he  tender  embryo  that  is  now  very  small  in  proportion  to", 
carcely  ind    d         ,  in  size  tQ  &  yQu      moug    P  t, 

headlong  and  rather  unsteadily A"  to  S 

The  decidua  crassa  arrives  at  its  full  growth  soon  after  the  first 
month,  and  then  gradually  becomes  less  perceptible  ;  though  some 
-am  am  that  ,t  continues  till  delivery.    The  reflexa  in  the  hTd 

and  after  the  fourth  month  unites  with  it  into  a  delicate  layer  of 
i  cellular  membrane.  y 

"From  the  fourth  month,  the  uterus  becomes  more  oval  or  sub- 

!  aW/'      '  US  Tk  Sl'adUally  SOfteni^'  -hortening,  and  almost 
ppeanng  or  rather  extending  laterally,  it  again  tends  upwards 
and  begins  to  rise  to  the  superior  part  of  the  pelvis.    At  the  same 

rrextend  HS  fUnduS  °f  the  Uterus'  and 

are  extended  and  elongated,  but  adhere  to  the  sides  of  this  organ 

•  firmly,  that  half  of  their  length  only  is  separate  from  it,  and, 
m  nrst  sight,  they  appear  to  arise  from  the  middle  of  it  -  a  cir 
-•umstance  which  gave  occasion  to  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the 

•normous  increase  of  its  fundus. 
"  After  this  period,  the  foetus  acquires  a  size  more  proportional 

fcatedtCltfb°f      °VUm'  and  beC°ming'  at  the  Same  «™>  oon- 
erves  m  ?geth?"' ac(lu,re8  a  more  fix^  situation,  which  it  pre- 
>  nd  Th  I    f  1        Pregnancy  >  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  chest 

T  the mother         ^  gGnerally  ratheF  t0WardS  °"e  side 

I  "In  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  -  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month, 
much  has  the  uterus  increased,  that  its  fundus  is  nearly 
pareen  the  navel  and  pubes,  and  pregnancy  becomes  externally 

"  From  this  period,  the  foetus  by  its  motion  is  generally  more 

"  "  v.  Doeveren,  Specimen.  Observ.  Academ.  p.  104.  sq." 
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distinctly  perceptible  to  the  mother  :  this  circumstance,  however, 
occurs  at  no  definite  time. 

«  The  uterus  and  fcetus  continuing  to  increase  during  the  re- 
maining five  lunar  months,  the  fundus  of  the  former  reaches  the 
umbilicus  about  the  sixth  month;  after  the  eighth,  having  risen 
higher,  it  approaches  the  scrobiculus  cordis.    In  the  mean  time, 
the  cervix  is  gradually  obliterated,  flattened,  and  attenuated. 
Towards  the  seventh  month  the  fcetus  becomes  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  yellowish  substance,  something  like  spermacet,, 
of  a  nature   between  mucus  and  fat,  termed  vermx  caseosa, 
secreted  by  the  cutaneous  sebaceous  follicles,  and  abundant 
chiefly  about  the  head,  axillae,  and  groins. 

«  In  the  tenth  month,  the  uterus,  overwhelmed  as  it  were  with 
its  own  bulk,  -being  eleven,  inches  in  length  and  nine  or  more 
in  breadth,  begins  again  to  sink. 

«  Each  decidua,  but  especially  the  reflexa  adhering  to  the  oho 
rion  having  for  many  months  been  growing  thinner,  now  almost 
appears  a  net-work  of  short  white  fibres.e 
P«  The  larger  diameter  of  the  placenta  is  now  nine  inches  ;  its 
thickness  one  inch ;  its  weight  one  pound  or  upwards. 

"The  length  of  the  umbilical  chord  is  generally  eight  en 
inches  or  more,- which  is  considerable  if  compared  with  that  of 

^"rTh^ghrof  a  common  full  grown  fcetus  is  usually  about 
seven  pounds  ;  its  length  about  twenty  inches,  r* 

A  twin  is  seldom  so  large  as  a  solitary  fetus.    Some  asser 
tli  twins  generally  weigh  no  more  together  at 
twins  and  even  triplets  do  not  genera  ly  weigh  toget r 
four  or  five  pounds  more,  than  a  single  child.  Sometimes 

e  .  On  the  various  appearances  of  the  decidua  during  the  latter  half  of "  prj 
nancy,  consult  W.  Hunter,  Ana,  oftKe  Gravi*  Uterus,  ^,  n,  fig.  3,  4. 

„  combed  with  those  ofthe  offspring  of  many 

^^^^^^^7^  especial  of  * 
among  the  mammalia    that  she  >s    g  Cr/fta«ended  a  woman  .bos. 

bisulea,  and  mostbytheGuinea-p.g.    Sir  Richard  ^ 

child  was  horn  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  * 
( Dublin  Med.  Journ.  March,  1 838. )  ,  on  tne 

not  exceeded  3  lbs. 
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twin  is  far  larger  than  the  other:  and  occasionally  one  is  al- 
together bhghted  after  a  time,  so  as  to  be  mistake^  for  a  Lre 

too  lZ  rVhe  resuIt  of-P-fetation.  If  seeds  are  sown 
too  near  together,  their  growth  is  impeded.  Dr.  John  Clark  found 
boys  we,gh  m  general  nine  ounces  on  birth  more  than  girls "  and 
this  is  supposed  to  explain  the  greater  proportion  of  still  born 
boys  than  girls,  while  the  smaller  size  of  twin,  explains  whv  Z 
proportlon  of  stiJ,b      twin  boyg  .  ]esg  than  J  £^*7*» 

"  The  quantlty  of  the  ]iquor  amnii  ig  t0Q  / 
out,  when  the  foetus  is  strong,  it  seldom  exceeds  a  pound 


Phil.  Trans.  1786. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  LABOUR  AND  ITS  SEQUEEjE. 


«  The  foetus,  formed  by  the  powers  already  described,  and 
being  now  perfect  and  at  the  period  of  maturity,  has  to  come  into 
the  world  by  means  of  labour. 11  > 

«  This  critical  period  occurs  naturally  (and  physiology  treate 
solely  of  natural  occurrences)  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
from  conception,  i.  e.  about  the  39th  or  40th  week  -  280  day, 
«  At  that  time,  the  pregnant  woman  is  impelled  to  bring  for  h 
by  an  absolute  necessity,  less  under  the  influence  of  the  will  than 
any  other  voluntary  function^" 

*  «  Fr.  B.  Osiander,  Handbuch  der  Enthindungskunsl,  t.ii.  P.  i." 
•T;^™ S-i'ir^e  birth of  ,»  * 

;;rt™a;  *  —  - 

the  statement. 

Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xviii. 


.  SeeDr.Smellie,  ^-f;»^S!SS^ 
ley'.  Treatise  on  Forennc  Me&czne,  fro.  Bristol.  first  rcg. 

certain  knowledge  his  wife  went  ten  months  and  a  fortnight  xn  her 
nancies.  M.  Dulignac,  long  a  surgeon-major,  declared  on  a  trial  th« 

three  last  children  his  wife  was  P^^E  ^  ScoveX^  . 
with  two,  and  eleven  months  with  the  other  ;  and  that  he  had L« 
Lse  pregnancies  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  by  *e moUo  <,f 
and  watched  them  all  to  their  terminat.on.    (Foderc,  MM.  ±  9 
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ft  is  ascertained  that  labour  most  frequently  begins  in  the 
venmg  and  ends  in  the  morning  ,  the  greatest  number  of  birth 

Children  **«  *^«"  ^ee  first 
"  Physiologists  have  differed  in  their  explanations  of  the  causes 
of  so  deterrmnate  and  sudden  an  event.    After  all    hT  v 
-se  of  labour  must  be  ascribed  to  an  eSt^ef^™f 

teni:  cT %  TPliCf 16  With  S°  ^ Period 

l  rs'  Cri  es  ^-P^-^-sects,  the  staged  of  exanthematic 
revers,  crises,  &c.  &c.;  nor  has  the  mature  ovum  been  inantlv 
compared,  ceteris  paribus,  to  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  flZoIt 

~hU  7  t0       gr°Und'  *"»  the  cOnsN^of  tfeW 
els  wh,ch  previously  conveyed  its  nourishment.    And  in  fact  t 

from  the  uter  > t  t  "  "  JT'  P"*"6*  for  itS  S6Paration 
tl-  36th  ?hapte,      *  ^  birth  wi]1  be  m^°ned  in 

the'ute'rus  td^  *6  Utm°St  eXPa™°»  of 

ie  uterus  and  other  similar  excitements  to  labour  is  refute 

^  many  circumstances,  and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  nume^s 

-  -  be  . 

—strual  period,  inThS  c  e  lab  "^S^1011  d°  »ot  >-ppen  just  before  a 
end  of  the  tenth  month     ™u!      ,     ^  "  ^  'ather  tha"  *" 

of  P^ancy  on  helriSDG  S-sformul*  *»  calculating  the  duration 
labour**  be  the  S 0 h  davit  ^  ^  the  Peri°d  * 

tion  before  the  tent d« ^  aftel       T"'  ^  ^  n0t 

*eir  commencement  f£l£  7t,"°n  °f  ^  ^"''a*  nor  befi» 
>  ^  1839,  p.  S  BurtthT  ^  * 

:  alved  from  the  end  oT  th   «7      T"      *  ^  "*  P°''nt :  ~  °f  1 00  c<™,  14 

h  300"'  •  5  on  the  380th     He  obtV    H  28°th  *°  ^  29°th  »  20  » 

-°WS>  and  139  rabbits     M  DaL   f    1  T       rCSU'tS         202  "0 
atehed  on  the  .Sthtv.  9      rf^°U        "  SBme  he"'s  n°*  1  eg, 

;  e,3thday;2onthei7th;  3  on  the  18th;  6  on  the  19th.  (Foder/ 
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examples  of  extra-uterine,  whether  tubal  or  ovarian,  conceptions, 
in  which,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  months  from  impregnation,  the 
uterus,  notwithstanding  its  vacuity,  is  seized  with  the  customary, 
though  indeed  fruitless,  pains.c  . 

«  Besides  this  exciting  cause,  other  very  powerful  efficient 
causes  are  requisite,  as  must  be  manifest  from  the  relation  of  the 
ovum  to  the  uterus.d 

«  We  are  persuaded  that  the  proximate  and  primary  cause  is 
solely  the  vita  propria  of  the  uterus. 

«  Among  the  remote,  the  most  important  appears  to  be  the 
respiratory  effort  excited  principally  by  the  great  connection  of 
the  intercostal  nerve  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system. 

"We  formerly  noticed  that,  in  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy, 
the  uterus  somewhat  subsided,  by  which  circumstance  the  form 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  little  changed  and  the  inconveniences  in- 
duced during  advanced  pregnancy  in  the  function  of  respiration 
are  relieved.  At  the  same  time,  the  vaginal  mucus  is  secreted 
more  abundantly,  the  vagina  itself  is  relaxed  the  columns  of 
ruga,  are  almost  obliterated,  and  the  labia  pudendi  swell ;  finally, 
near  the  approach  of  labour,  the  os  uteri  gradually  dilates  into  a 
circular  opening  ;  »  and  even  in  a  case  of  double  uterus  the  onfi 
of  the  empty  organ  has  dilated  just  as  that  of  the  other  did  while 

expelling  its  foetus. f  , 

"The {phenomena  of  labour  generally  observe  a  regular  order 
of  commencement  and  progress  *,  whence  accoucheurs  have  o> 
vided  them  into  stages,  of  which  the  moderns  enumerate  four  or 
five,  although  they  define  them  variously. 

"In  the  first,  the  true  pains  occur,  peculiar  m  their  na  ure 
proceeding  from  the  loins  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  parts  ot 
S  uteruf  (recurring,  at  intervals,  indeed  during  the  whole  f 
labour,  with  various  degrees  of  violence  and  frequency), .  mdd  m 
the  beginning  at  which  time  they  are  called  earning  and  the  os 
uteri  begins  evidently  to  dilate.  The  abdomen  now  falls  still  more, 

c  «.  I  have  recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  Cogent.  So, 

Scient.  Gottingens.  vol.  viii."  „ 
a  «  Consult  J.  De  Gorter,  Be  actione  vwentzum  partiailari,  p.  »»• 
*  «  v.  Camper,  Demonst.  anat.  pathol.  L.  11.  p.  9. 
'  Froriep,  Natizien,  vi.  p.  229^ 
s  «  v.  Smellie,  Set  of  anatomical  tables,  tab.  xi.— xv. 
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the  urine  is  urgent,  and  abundance  of  mucus  flows  from  the  soft 
and  tumid  genitals. 

"In  the  second,  the  pains,  increasing,  are  called  preparing, 
and,  by  the  compressing  effect  of  the  respiratory  organ  ,  a  strong 
inspiration,  &C;,  a  segment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  membrane! 

vagina.  ^  "  Pr0tl'Uded  &°  Utei  'me  0rifice  int0  the 

Jm  /h/e  third'        P3inS'  beCOmiDg  more  ex^uciating,  are 

rus  thicT  •  T*  W1'th         m°re  Vi0l6nCe  »P°n  the 

uterus,  which  is  driven  downwards  and  compressed  aga  nst  the 

SremdVt         *  V**™  °f  —branes&  become 

extremely  tense,  is  burst  asunder,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
1  hquor  amnu  escapes."  u  F 

dreadfnn%'  M  *  ^         St^e'  the  Pains>  ^coming 

dreadfully  violent  and   a^V,  are  accompanied  by  greaf 
exertions  of  the  woman  herself;  almost  always  too  by  shLi-ing 

■  '  ntfng'  trer°r  °f  the  k— '  **    The  head  of  tlJchild  now 
ertex  3      ^  *™««"*>-™*       face  first  appears,  the 

■  res Z U^reAmain[nS  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the 

,  e  olvfnl         ,  u      6  meaQ  time  bdng  farther  Pr°Pe]I^,  and 
evolving  around  the  impacted  vertex  as  around  an  axis.  Thus 

nsi  1  CTeS  int°       W°rld' in  the  midst  of  a  red  Charge; 
^ood  3  S6C0     P°rti0n  °f  the  liqU°r  amnii  mixed 

"Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  the  delivery  of  the 
'cundznes  in  the^A  stage  commences,  attended  by  a  painful 

■  Im^T^V^r  ^  ^  membraneS-  W^  »»  <*-ved  this 
»^^71m0lnMm!M'  (°°mmentati°  «*P-  312.)  Its  cause  may 
■■ul   i  7       /      °VUm'  °r       krge  Size  a"d  softness  °f  the  os  uteri.  The 

£  n?;e;t^  t:  born;i,h  a   and' as  5t  ™  -°  ^  —d  »S 

>ntiv  at \  7  '        C3Ul  15  suPerstitiously  believed  by  many  to  be  a  pre- 

:  aS  7ns  ,if  a  p,erson  keeps  h  in  his  p°cket-  c-is  -» 

j  ((  farther  that  the  ch.ld  was  a  male.     The  price  is  a  few  pounds. 

>der  t„l°70  'er  am°ng  my  ^  C°Untry W°men'  the  S^t0ms  descriu^ 
mheleT  h„wev  ^  "7  *  Vi°'CnCC  a"d  P^P^ate  duration, 

-Pains  experien"      ^  SUrPaSS'         ""^  **  m°St  faV°UraWe 
'  fre™  v     (      "  f°meSt,C  bmteS  iD  th6ir  lab0Urs> that  1  f"st  no  one,  who 

Htt^^^r,  wH1  seriousIy  doubt  the 

3h  4. 
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though  much  less  violent  exertion,  and  followed  by  another 
hemorrhage  from  that  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb  k  to  which 
the  placenta  had  adhered  by  means  of  the  decidua  crassa.1 

"  Immediately  that  both  burthens  are  expelled,  the  uterus 
begins  gradually  to  contract,  until"  in  about  six  weeks  "  it  acquires 
its  original  form  and  very  nearly  its  original  dimensions." 

The  ordinary  duration  of  labour  is  from  four  to  six  hours.  It 
may  be  only  one  ;  it  may  exceed  twelve.  Madame  Lachapelle 
found  that,  of  2335  labours,  1476  occupied  from  1  to  6  hours ; 
719  from  7  to  12  ;  124  from  13  to  24;  15  from  25  to  36;  4  oc- 
cupied 48,  and  1  occupied  60.  ">  Mental  emotion  may  suspend 
the  pains  for  a  time,  just  as  it  may  bring  them  on  before  their 
time. 

«  For  about  a  week  after  labour,  the  lochia  are  discharged,  tor 
the  most  part  very  similar  to  the  catamenia,  but  rather  more  | 
copious,  especially  if  the  mother  does  not  suckle  her  offspring,  j 
About  the  sixth  day  their  red  colour  becomes  fainter,  and  after- 
wards  changes  to  white. 

«  At  the  same  time  the  uterus  is  liberated  from  the  remaining 
shreds  of  the  decidua,  and,  having  thus  completed  the  function  of 
pregnancy,  is  again  ready  for  menstruation  or  conception." 

The  vagina  is  not  only  fitted  by  its  rugae  for  unfolding  under  j 
distending  causes,  but,  possessing  a  fibrous  coat  under  the  mu- 
cous, appears  capable  of  contracting  powerfully  like  the  uterus  in 
labour.    The  arms  or  the  head  remaining  in  the  vagina  in  breecQ 
presentations,  and  the  head  when  separated  from  the  trunk  and  | 
Win-  in  the  vagina,  may  be  expelled  with  great  force.  On  abor- 1 
tions  also  and  coagula  in  the  vagina  the  same  observation  is , 

"The  uterus  will  of  course  expel  the  child  while  the  mother  is  in  a  j 

k  "  B.  S.  Albinus,  Tab.  uteri  gravidi,  vii. 

Wan.  Hunter,  Anat.  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  tab.  x.  fig.  3." 

■  «  Nic.  Massam  and  all  since  his  time  denominate  this  portion  of  tl, 
of  the  womb,  during  or  shortly  after  pregnancy,  the  cotyledons,  from 
appearance  observable  in  the  gravid  uterus  of  sheep  or  goa s  in  winch  m 
cavities  (aeetabula)  exist,  receiving  what  are  called  the  S^l.r^ 
the  chorion  that  correspond  with  the  foetal  portion  of  the  human 

Whatever  was  hollow,  like  an  acetabulum,  was  called  ^  by  the 
Vide  J.  Cammerarii  Comm.  utriusque  lingua,  p.  256.  384. 
Pratique  des  Accouchemens.    Paris,  1825. 
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■  state  of  coma  or  apparent  death.    It  has  contracted  powerfully 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  death. 

Women  may  die  in  parturition,  but  far  more  die  after  it.  Fatality 
is  proportionate  to  the  unhealthy  circumstances  of  individuals  • 
so  that  fewer  die  now  in  most  European  countries  tjian  formerly.' 

Labour  is  much  more  easy  and  sooner  recovered  from  the 
|  greater  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  food,  and  the  more  na- 
tural the  mode  of  life  .  more  easy  among  the  lower  classes  who 
are  in  fair  circumstances  than  the  highest.    The  Indian  women  of 
•South  America,  if  taken  in  labour  on  a  journey,  are  said  to  retire 
-to  a  thicket,  bring  forth,  wash  themselves  with  water  or  melted 
snow,  take  up  their  load  again,  weighing  perhaps  80  lb.,  put  their 
cni  d  on  the  top  of  it,  wrapped  in  skin,  and  rejoin  their  companions- 
Only  a  short  time  ago  a  poor  servant  of  all  work  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood delivered  herself  of  a  child  in  the  night  at  full  time 
went  down  to  her  work  as  usual  in  the  morning,  would  walk  to 
the  police  office,  and  on  being  taken  to  prison  mixed  with  other 
prisoners,  allowing  herself  no  indulgence" ;  and  she  did  very 


"  Barbarous  and  semibarbarous  nations  have  very  properly  regarded  a  puer- 

cXanba;lmPU,;e  ^  Varl°US  kngthS  °f  time'  a"d  »™  ^insisted"  Z 

■  r  hus    ndbefr  a"rng  ^  10  Cnter  3  temple'  W3,k  in  PUbHc'  0raPP-ch 

n T    i    ,  T,         S  PUnfy  PrayerS  and  baths- 

wn,  Taschenbuch  der  Beisen,  t.  viii.  p.  122.)  :  the  Samoiedes  with  castor  and 

a.rs  of  reindeer,  and  they  compel  her  to  pass  into  the  fire.  (Ib.  p.  l64  )  At 

<am  and  Pegu,  she  remains  by  the  fire  above  a  week  for  purification.    ( Frank 

V**n  der  Mediciniscken  Polizei,  t.  i.  p.  646.)    The  Hottentots,  having  no  eau 

.  Cologne,  punfy  her  by  sprinkling  her  with  urine  and  rubbing  her  with  cow- 

ung.  (Demeunier,  Ueber  Sitten  und  Gebrmcche  der  Voelker,  t.  i.  p  44  ^  The 

ews  regarded  her  impure  for  a  week  if  she  had  produced  a  boy,  and  for  a  fort- 

'  a *  iT  5 u  7S  "0t  alI°Wed  t0  entCr  the  temple  f0r  66 dflys after  ^e  birth 
a  g.rl  though  at  the  end  of  S3  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy.  This  distinction  was 

zed     rr 10  ^  fema'e       ''  "°r  18  the  reaS°n  °bvious> u»less  boys  were  more 
,        d  " ;  WaS  lh°USht  that  ^P^sions  on  the  mind  assisted  in  determining 
sex      fh.s  inconvenience  after  delivery  was,  however,  compensated  for  by  a 
at  •ndulgence  during  it :  for  while  pregnant  they  were  allowed  a  luxury  which 

LcttuT* T?ity the Jews for being deprived of>-p°rk-  W°™* 

erence,,,  ?        m  88  S°°n  38  ^  go  out,  and  without 

erence  to  the  sex  of  the.r  production.     I  have  known  them,  however,  through 

ia '2 H< :    7  ,       Wme-    Adr°U  CUSt0m  am°"S  —y  nations  of  Europe 
a,  and  South  America,  is  to  make  the  husband  be  confined,  keeping  his  bed 
KWfling  from  work,  and  from  his  usual  food  and  smoking,  and  covered  up  as  if 
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Delivery  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  defecation.  Nature  is 
sufficient  in  the  immense  majority  of  instances,  and  scientific  as- 
sistance is  no  more  required  than  in  the  visit  to  the  water-closet. 
Yet  as  sound  knowledge  and  art  may  be  required  by  the  condition 
of  the  bowels,  so  the  obstetric  art  is  of  the  highest  importance  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  it,  parturition,  like  disordered  defecation,  is  some- 
times fatal.  The  proportion  of  fatality  in  different  European 
cities  is  one  in  from  150  to  200  cases  ;  but  must  vary  according 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  mode  of  life  and  the  freedom  from  ab- 
surd practices  with  puerperal  women.  It  is  consequently  less  in 
Europe  now  than  formerly.  The  first  labour  more  frequently  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  art  than  any  other.  Riecke  says  that 
one  of  seventeen  cases  requiring  art  is  the  first  labour." 

If  there  is  a  second  child,  it  is  generally  expelled  immediately 
after  the  first:  but  some  hours  may  intervene ;  and  even  eleven 
days  have  passed  before  the  second  birth,  though  at  full  time. 
Sometimes  the  first  is  discharged  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy* 
and  the  other  remains  longer,  perhaps  the  full  time.  Sometimes 
the  first  is  blighted,  and  either  discharged  early,  or  with  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  forty  weeks. 

It  is  probable  that  uncivilised  women  would  naturally  bite  or  tear 
with  their  fingers  through  the  chord ;  a  lacerated  wound  affording 
the  greatest  impediment  to  haemorrhage.  The  BoshmanP  and 
Brazilian"  women  are  in  fact  said  to  bite  it  asunder.  A  woman  is 
not  likely  to  do  this  till  some  minutes  have  elapsed  and  allowed 
her  to  recover  a  little  from  her  exhaustion,  and  by  that  time  the 

  M 

he  were  sick.  It  arises  from  a  fancied  connection  between  the  life  of  the  father 
and  child,  so  that  if  the  child  dies  the  father  bears  the  blame.  I  have  not  known 
a  man  persuaded  he  was  with  child,  like  Calandrino,  in  Boccaccio,  but  have  more 
than  once  known  the  husband  of  a  pregnant  woman  believe  he  was  breeding  for 
his  wife:  that  is,  ascribe  various  dyspeptic  and  nervous  symptoms  in  h.mseli, 
while  his  wife  was  hearty,  to  the  breeding  symptoms  having  gone  over  from 
Z  to  him.  The  Brazilians,  according  to  Spix  and  Martins 
*«fen  p.  381.).  have  some  such  fancies  of  sympathy  between  man  and  wfe  for 
d  I.  pregnancy  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman  abstain  from  certam  sor, 
meat,  and  L  chLfly  on  fish  and  fruit.  For  references  to  travellers,  see  Burdacb, 
§574. 

0  Beitrage  zur  geburtshiiffliche  Topographic,  p.  32. 
p  Virey,  Hist,  du  Genre  Humain,  t.  i.  p.  328. 

1  Spix  and  Martius,  ib. 
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misation  of  the  chord  would  have  wholly  ceased.  Neither  is  she 
kely  to  lacerate  it  so  near  the  umbilicus  as  we  for  subsequent  con- 
emence  divide  it:  but  more  nearly  midway,  so  that  the  longer  ex- 
Botof  shrinking  of  the  vessels  would  offer  still  greater  obstruction. 

T    ,utU8  lyiDg  tCar  thr°"Zh  the  «hord  with  their 

eeth;  wi  h  those  who  stand  during  their  delivery  it  snaps  asunder, 
ad  usually  near  the  placenta,  where  its  vital  powers  have  begun 
)  decline;  there  being  usually  no  hemorrhage,  as  their  placenta 
so  much  more  reduced  in  vitality  at  full  time  than  that  of 
omen.  The  human  chord  may  snap  if  the  woman  is  stand- 
g,  or  if  it  is  short,  or  dry  and  brittle,  or  when  the  child  is 
reed  away  too  quickly.  In  civilised  life  the  chord  is  cut  a  few 
ches  below  the  navel  and  tied.  If  the  child  is  perfectly  mature, 
d  the  division jnade  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  nave^  there  is 
tie  chance  of  hemorrhage  beyondhalf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  be! 
ceries      ,°*        TC  t0drcuIate  in  the  P^centa  and  umbilical 

rn  ;f  h  flo vr 7  t  the  iungs- But' as  we  are  not  ai-y« 

e  cut  the  chord  clean  and  do  not.  make  a  lacerated  division 
t  it  ,s  safe  and  right  to  tie  the  chord-  and,  as  it  is  possible 
>t  there  is  a  second  child  and  but  one  placenta,  it  is  a  proper 
e  to  tie  it  m  two  places  and  divide  between  them.    The  portion 
ached  to  the  navel  dries  up  by  the  third  day,  from  the  2 
P  .on  of  its  fluids  into  the  child  :  its  vessels  are  indeed  not  per- 
able  after  the  first  day.    The  portion  attached  to  the  placenta 
-s  not  dry  up  but  putrefies.    Four  or  five  days  after  bhth  the 
vehed  piece  of  chord  drops  off  like  a  gangrenous  part,  the  HW 
t  immediately  beyond  it  having  liquefied  and  been  absorbed 
rom  a       k     a  fortnight  the  opening  at  the  navel  closes 
en  the  chord  drops  off,  the  opening  which  is  left  becomes  closed 
.pletely  by  he  constriction  of  the  tendinous  fibres  surrounding 
A  centra  depression  is  thus  produced,  on  which  skin  forms 
er mg  to  the  hnea  alba,  and  on  which  no  fat  is  deposited,  so  that' 
^pression  is  permanently  left. 

nctnof  ththf>a,Crtal  S0Und/S  dU,l6r  3nd  lessf-quent,and 
act  on  of  he  foetal  heart  ,s  weaker  and  less  frequent  in  pronor- 
to  the  violence  of  the  pain.  propor- 
ny  part  of  the  fectus  may  present  itself  at  the  os  uteri.  But 
r  This  point  will  be  spoken  of  again  in  Chap.  XXXVI. 
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the  presentation  of  the  head  is  the  ordinary  and  normal.  This 
fact  has  been  shown  by  M.Dubois  to  be  independent  of  gravity. 
M.  Virey  has  demonstrated  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  animals 
in  general.  The  chord  is  frequently  coiled  round  the  neck ;  some- 
times the  placenta  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri:  yet 
the  head  is  the  lowest  part  and  at  the  os  uteri,  as  regularly  as  if 
the  fetus  had  been  suspended  from  the  placenta  by  the  chord. 
M.  Virey  states  that,  if  female  quadrupeds  are  examined  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  gestation,  the  head  of  the  embryos  and  foetuses 
are  found,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  whether  in  the  horns  or  body 
of  the  uterus,  directed  towards  the  vagina ;  one  following  the  other 
like  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  one  track.    The  head  escapes  the  first 
from  the  eggs  of  the  bird,  reptile,  and  insect ;  the  head  of  the 
chick  is  directed  to  the  large  end  of  the  egg,  which  is  more  fra- 
gile and  more  permeable  to  air;  and  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is  di- 
rected towards  the  oviduct  even  before  impregnation.    Fish,  and 
among  vermes  at  any  rate  the  leech,  are  known  to  be  born  head 
foremost.  The  head  of  the  fissiparous  and  gemm.parous  animals  is 
the  first  part  developed.    This  is  a  law,  and  analogous  to  that  o 
the  ascent  of  the  plumula  and  descent  of  the  radicle  in  vegetables. 

The  new  being  is  frequently  expelled  before  the  proper  time 
and  some  say  that  this  happens  in  the  case  of  girls  more  frequent* 
than  of  boys.'    When  there  are  twins,  labour  general  y  begins 
adier  an/the  period  of  pregnancy  is  generally  much  shorten 
by  the  presence  of  three  or  more  fetuses.    The  term  ahortoA 
gfven  to  its  expulsion  before  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  e 
lucarrian  to  its  expulsion  between  this  period  and  the  couplet  o 
7Z ^we&nty-eighthweek;and^ma^reZa5OU,to;sexpuls1onbe 

w  en  the  twenty-eighth  week  and  thefull  term  These  acc,  ^ 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  early  than  the  late period  of  V  B 
nancy,  on  account  of  the  smaller  extent  and  greater  delicacy 

■  See  M.  Dubois,  Mtmoires  *  ^f^^lZ^enta  a, 
«  Sommerririg,  Icones  ewhryonum,  p.  2 .  Autennetli,  *upP 

255,  «»d  a»  6r«.  birth.  172.    The  Pr.»M«r.  ».»«  «™  «• 
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attachment  of  the  contents  to  the  uterus  and  the  greater  suscep- 
tibility of  injury  f*  every  point  of  the  ovum  in  proportion  as  the 
period  is  earlier. 

Premature  expulsion  may  arise  from  mechanical  violence, 
emotion  of  mmd,  and  whatever  else  can  irritate  the  womb,  injure 
the  connection  between  it  and  its  contents,  or  impair  their  vital 
powers     Whatever  produces  haemorrhage  into  the  amnion  or 
among  the  membranes  may  act  in  all  these  ways.    Original  weak- 
ness of  the  powers  of  developement,  vitality  becoming  soon  ex- 
ousted,  may  have  this  effect.    It  is  therefore  not  uncommon  to 
tee  monstrous  embryos  and  fetuses  in  abortions  and  miscarriages 
or  even  membranes  with  no  embryo.     When  the  ovum  has  Tost' 
=ts  powers,  it  is  felt  as  a  foreign  body. 
The  uterus  sometimes  acquires  a  habit  of  premature  discharge 
Occasionally  a  solid  substance  is  discharged  with  no  trace  of 
Mus,  appearing  to  be  only  diseased  membranes,  and  is  t  rmed  a 
aole  or  false  conception.  d 

If  the  placenta  is  not  expelled  after  the  child,  in  very  rare  in 
nances  it  is  absorbed,  but  in  general  it  soon  put  efies  •  except  in 
he  case  of  abortion,  and  after  this  it  has  remain ed 'weeks  and 
ven  months  without  putrefying. 

■«  of  ^T^        k  k  DOt  "  matter  °f  indifference  what 

art  of  the  o  vum  first  enters  the  uterus.    If  the  part  of  the  cho 
m  on  which  the  chord  is  inserted  enters  last  and  r est  com 
etely  ,n  the  angle  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  middle  of  he  c  de 

™      f  onThet?  Wm  3SSUme  a  m°re  °r  less  ci™ 

™>    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  enters  first,  or  is  displaced  so  as 

be  complete  y  in  apposition  everywhere  with  the'dec  dua  r 

expe  LVeSo      "  ^  deVel°Ped'  aDd  the  °™  dies  and 

^dffZ  18  Pr°dUCed         SPud0US  P-gnancy  en- 

cl'e  o rL  """I  P°mt  18  VGry  Dear  thG  cir^-ference  of  the 
role  c reflexion,  the  umbilical  vessels  will  be  developed  towa Ids 
p  rt  only  where  the  uterus  or  rather  the  decidL  cmsa  i 

«Z™^vh°  ovum' and  s° the  " 

-Pleted"  vetrs'h68  *  J**  ^  *8  S^th  ™*  is 


u  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  xii 
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The  ovum  sometimes  halts  in  the  Fallopian  tube ;  sometimes  is 
retained  in  the  ovary;  sometimes  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity; 
and  has  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus":  growing  by  means 
of  a  placenta  y  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  these  situations,  the 
frequency  of  which  is  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  mentioned 
them.  Not  only  does  the  placenta  derive  nourishment  from  the 
mother's  vessels  in  those  situations,  just  as  from  the  uterine  vessels 
in  normal  pregnancy,  but  the  chorion  before  it  forms  the  foetal 
placenta  imbibes  nourishment  from  the  fluids  of  the  peritoneum, 
as  it  does  naturally  in  the  generative  organs.  For  example :  Mayer 
saw  an  ovum  with  a  perfectly  developed  embryo  and  foetal  placenta 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  doe  rabbit,  without  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mother —a  proof  that  the 
peritoneal  serous  exhalation  was  sufficient  for  nutrition  and  deve- 
lopement.* 

Such  pregnancies  are  termed  extra-uterine.  The  uterus  slightly 
enlarges:  a  decidua  usually  forms  in  it"  :  and  the  pains  of  labour 
take  place  at  the  full  time,  as  if  the  ovum  had  descended  into  the 
womb.  Death  is  the  usual  result.  If  the  ovary  is  the  seat ,  this 
usually  bursts  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  begins ;  if  the  Fa  - 
lopian  tube,  this  usually  gives  way  within  six  weeks  or  two  months  : 
in  the  peritoneum  the  foetus  may  remain  even  beyond  the  full  time, 
and  even  another  child  be  engendered  and  born.  In  the  tour 
cases  of  pregnancy  in  the  substance  of  the  womb,  the  duration  did 
not  exceed  three  months.  Occasionally  a  strong  cyst  forms  around 
the  membranes  in  the  case  of  ovarian  and  peritoneal  pregnancy,  as 
well  as  when  the  foetus  has  escaped  into  the  peritoneum  after  staying 
some  time  in  the  ovary  or  tube,  and  the  patient  lives  many,  even 
fifty «  years;  suppuration  at  length  most  frequently  takes  place, 
in  some  direction  or  other,  bone  and  other  portions  of  the 

x  Dr.  Breschet,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiii. 

,  Beutch.Archi,  t.  iii.  p.  145.   If  the  egg  of  a  bird  falls  into  the  pentoneun, 
it  acquires  a  white,  just  as  if  it  was  in  the  ovlduct. 

.  mutches  Archw.  t.  iii.  p.  145.     Burdach  believes  the  case. 

a  A  decidua  sometimes  forms  in  the  unimpregnated  cornu,  when  the 
is  impregnated,  in  cases  of  double  uterus.    Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. .  xvu. 

b  See  a  case  described  by  myself  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xu.. 

c  Med.  and  Pkys.  Journal,  May,  1 800. 
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fetus  being  slowly  discharged.     I  frequently  saw  an  old  woman 
at  Balhain  in  Surry,  who,  for  years,  had  been  discharging  very 
foetid  portions  of  a  foetus  conceived  twenty  years  before.  The 
fetus  may  still  live  at  a  very  low  degree;  for  in  such  cases 
.the  teeth  have  been  developed,  the  ribs  anchylosed  with  the  ver- 
tebra,, &c     M.  Schmidt  relates  a  case,  believed  by  Burdach,  of 
abdominal  pregnancy,  in  which  the  child  was  cut  out  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  breathed  and  lived  two  hours'.'1  After  remaining  several 
years  some  teeth  may  acquire  the  adult  size,  and  the  hair  great 
length.     Sometimes  absorption  takes  place  to  a  great  extent- 
m  as  a  retained  placenta  is  sometimes  absorbed.  Sometimes 
che  foetus  dries  up.    I  may  mention  that  a  foetus  has  been  re- 
tained 42  years  in  the  uterus,  when  for  some  reason  or  other 
generally  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  it  could  not  be  expelled  It' 
ias  become  encased  in  various  formations,  even  in  bone,  in  these 
:ases,  as  well  as  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and  itself  has  been 
inverted  to  bone. 


Labour  is  the  process  of  separation  of  the  offspring  from  the  parent,  and  occurs 
■  very  different  periods  of  embryonic  existence.  In  some  entozoa  and  mollusca 
id  5n  most  hsh,  and  among  the  Batrachians,  the  germ  is'  discharged  before  it  is' 
.undated.  In  most  other  oviparous  animals,  the  separation  occurs  as  a  sowing 
*  sem.nation-the  ovum  after  being  fecundated  is  discharged  for  hatching  or  in- 
bation.  In  vegetables  which  produce  grains,  the  separation  occurs  when  deve- 
--ement  has  proceeded  some  way,  and  incubation  is  completed  in  the  ground 

mammalia*  labour  takes  place  still  later- when  the  foetus  is  complete  and 
ases  to  be  such,  entering  upon  independent  existence.  In  the  ovo-viparous 
-our  ,s  later,  for,  after  the  offspring  has  left  the  shell  and  fatal  existence,  it  re' 
uns  some  t.me  in  the  parent.  In  generation  by  splitting,  buds,  tubercles, 
d  bulbs,  the  new  system  does  not  leave  the  parent  till  it  has  the  vital  conditions 
1  in  part  the  size  of  the  parent.    (Burdach,  §  479.) 

The  first  bulb,  or  sucker,  of  vegetables,  separates  only  by  an  atrophy  of  the  parts 
meeting  ,t  with  the  parent;  in  animal  fissiparous  and  gemmiparous  genera- 
i,  a  similar  circumstance  occurs,  but  movements  of  the  new  animal,  or  of  the 
v  and  old  animal,  at  length  complete  the  separation.  In  those  vegetables 
■ch  produce  the  new  plant  in  their  interior,  and  in  some  of  the  lowest  animals 


jOeobachtung.  der  Akademie  zii  Wien.  p.  84. 
j     alwavs  employ  the  classical  term  mammalia,  and  not  mammifera,  which 
b  een  coined  by  the  French  without  any  necessity. 
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the  spore  escapes  by  laceration  or  mortification,  and  in  some  the  parent  always 
perishes  in  consequence.  The  Volvox  globator  and  An.phistoma  cornutum 
perish  after  being  lacerated  by  the  exit  of  the  young  or  eggs.  Some  conferva 
must  perish  and  dissolve  before  their  spores  can  escape.  In  higher  animals, 
besides  the  reduced  activity  of  life  at  the  full  time  in  the  maternal  and  foetal 
parts  which  are  in  connection,  muscular  power  is  given  to  the  receptacles  to 
propel  through  natural  openings,  aided  by  voluntary  muscles  :  though  these  arc 
not  indispensable,  since  the  uterus  has  expelled  the  child  when  the  mother  was  in 
syncope  or  asphyxia. 

Some  animals  have  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  power  over  labour.  The 
cuckoo  and  meat-fly  lay  their  eggs,  the  former  when  it  finds  a  nest  left  by  a 
hedge-sparrow,  the  latter  when  it  finds  some  dead  flesh.  Moral  causes  will  arrest, 
iustas  they  will  excite,  labour.  Some  brutes  require  an  accoucheur.  The  male  green 
frog  presses  the  fore  part  of  the  female  body  with  his  paws  till  he  squeezes  the 
eg^s  out  of  the  ovary  and  along  the  duct,  but  his  assistance  is  no  further  required. 
The  male  obstetrical  toad  draws  the  eggs  out  of  the  female  in  a  train  of  mucus  with 
his  paws,  and  is  so  attentive  to  his  duty  that  he  may  be  easily  caught  while  at- 
tending the  case.  In  some  animals,  the  young  help  to  make  their  own  way  out 
when  an  opening  is  afforded  them. 

Mammal  brutes  bring  forth,  like  the  human  race,  in  labour  and  sorrow,  and 
more  so  if  they  are  deprived  of  free  exercise  and  open  air.  The  labour  and 
sorrow  arise  of  course,  like  the  pain  of  teething  in  innocent  babies,  from  the  ne- 
cessary construction  and  properties  of  the  system,— the  anatomy  and  physiology 
necessary  to  render  each  being  what  it  is,  —  upon  the  original  laws  of  the  unnerse, 
like  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow.  The  other  classes,  equal  in  innocence  to  the 
mammalia,  suffer  far  less,  or,  like  vegetables,  not  at  all,  and  simply  from  the.r 
anatomy  and  physiology  being  different. 

The  compression  of  the  offspring  from  the  difficulty  of  delivery  is  thought 
to  be  highly  beneficial.  Jerg  (  Ueber  das  Leben  des  Kindes,  p.  68.)  asserts  that 
children  easily  born  breathe  but  superficially,  and  frequently  die  within  the  first 
eio-ht  days,  exhibiting  after  death  lungs  incompletely  distended:  and  Burdach 
remarks  that,  though  the  Journals  are  filled  with  accounts  of  successful  Cxsanan 
operations,  it  is  difficult  to  find  individuals  who  have  been  thus  eas.ly  brouglt 
into  the  world.    (I.e.  §  496.) 

Some  herbivorous  animals  frequently  devour  then-  placenta*  and  sometimes 
the  mother  morbidly  devours  her  young.  The  latter  circumstance  has  occurred  re- 
peatedly  with  the  same  individual,  and  then  probably  resulted  from  a  morb.d  state 
of  feeling— a  monomania.  Sometimes  the  mother  devours  her  young  irom 
intense  hunger  after  delivery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ferret  and  sow  :  and  hungry 


•  The  Brazilians  and  Jacuts  are  said  to  do  the  same.    Among  the  Tong - 
the  placenta  is  appropriated  as  a  tit-bit  to  the  worthy  man  who  was  at  the  tro 
of  getting  the  lady  in  the  family  way.   He  roasts  it,  and  either  eats  it  all  h  m 
or  invites  the  most  select  among  his  friends  to  have  a  taste  w.th  him.    W>  1 
mermann,  Taschenbuch  der  Reisen,  t.  vii.  p.  97.) 
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insects  will  devour  their  larvce.  Wild  animals  in  captivity,  though  well  fed,  often 
devour  their  young;  the  same  thing  happens  occasionally  if  these  are  too  nu- 
merous for  her  to  feed,  or  if  they  are  monstrous  in  form. 

The  ovum  after  its  fecundation  may  be  nourished  by  a  fluid  enclosed  within 
the  same  case,  and  is  then  hatched  out  of  the  body  by  the  common  temperature, 
as  m  insects,  or  by  that  of  the  parent,  as  in  birds,  or  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  mother,  as  in  serpents  ;  or  it  may  be  nourished  by  a  substance  shed  around 
it  ...  the  womb,  as  in  the  kangaroo  and  other  marsupials,  for  a  short  time,  after 
Which  the  young  one  finds  its  way  into  the  pouch  and  attaches  its  mouth  to  a 
nipple,  which  ,t  never  finds  again  if  once  dislodged,  or  by  means  of  an  attachment 
ot  some  of  its  vessels  to  the  maternal  system,  as  in  the  mammalia  in  general  •  - 
some  animals  being  thus  oviparous,  others  ovo-viviparous,  and  others  viviparous'  or 
more  properly,  as  Burdach  remarks,  nudiparous  and  ovo-nudiparous.    The  plant 
louse  is  ovo-viviparous  in  spring,  and  oviparous  in  winter,  its  young  not  being 
latched  till  the  cold  weather  is  passed.    Wherever  the  growth  of  the  ovum  takes 
,)lace  after  it  has  quitted  the  ovarium,  whether  in  an  uterus  or  out  of  the  body 
>he  period  is  equally  that  of  incubation  till  the  new  being  leaves  the  envelopes 
if  the  ovum.  r 

As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  animal,  the  more  share  do  other  parts  than  the 
ovarium  take  in  its  formation.     Some  animal  ova  hatch  out  of  the  body  without 
:  ny  farther  attention  of  the  parent  than  the  instinctive  act  of  depositing  them  in  a 
..table  situation,  or  in  one  from  which  they  may  be  transported  to  a  suitable  situ- 
t.on.   Some  have  no  power  of  remaining  long  in  possession  of  life,  and  they  are 
tifiposited  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  circumstances  are  proper  for  their  develope- 
.ent    Others  have  a  great  retention  of  vitality,  and  are  discharged  at  a  season  of 
e  year  when  nothing  favours  their  developement.    As  vegetable  ova,-seeds  are 
o  ore  exposed  to  unfavourable  accidents,  they  retain  the  power  of  developemen't  far 
>  nger  than  animal  ova.   No  animal  ovum  retains  it  two  years  :  but  seeds  have  ger- 
minated on  being  placed  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  centuries.  This  retention  of 
C  and  the  immense  number  of  seeds  produced,  compensate  in  some  measure 
the  uncertainty  of  many  seeds  ever  being  placed  in  favourable  circumstances 
p*  the  d.str.but.on  of  some  is  left  to  the  wind  ;  of  others  to  currents  of  water- 
others,  to  the  chance  of  adhering  by  crotchets  on  their  surface  to  the  bodies  of 
.rnals ;  or  of  being  swallowed  and  passed  along  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals 
transportation.    The  ova  of  some  animals  are  transported  in  the  same  ways.* 
It  after  all  an  infinity  of  eggs  and  seeds  are  constantly  perishing.    The  parent 


While  going  my  round  at  University  College  Hospital  in  the  summer  of 
S8,  a  shower  of  frogs  fell  in  the  street— Gower  Street :  and  many  letters  have 
n  addressed  to  the  French  Institute  from  indisputable  witnesses  of  showers  of 
;sand  toads  that  fell  on  umbrellas,  hats,  or  outspread  handkerchiefs.  They 
thought  to  be  hatched  in  a  cloud  from  spawn  raised  with  the  water  of  marshes 
iolar  evaporation,  or  by  the  whirlwind  which  precedes  water-spouts  in  the 

'.183Tomer'     M'  Arag°  faV°UrS  th!S  la"er  eXplanati°n- 
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of  some  species  prepares  a  warm  receptacle  for  the  ova,  of  infinite  variety,  and 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  situation,  according  to  the  variety  of  necessity ;  and 
in  many  instances  keeps  them  warm  with  her  own  body,  on  the  abdomen  of  which 
a  higher  temperature  than  usual  may  be  observed.    Sometimes  both  parents  sit 
on  the  nest  in  turn.     Some  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  bird.  Some 
build  a  nest  in  common  for  several  families.    The  albatros  divide  a  spot  among 
them  into  squares,  in  each  of  which  one  builds  a  nest,  and  which  commumcate 
by  paths,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  path  covered  with  stone.    The  ova  of  some 
animals  are  attached  for  a  time  to  their  surface,  either  bare  and  by  mucus,  or  en- 
closed in  cells,  which  form  in  the  skin,  as  is  observed  in  the  Surinam  toad,  or  in 
a  pouch  which  adheres  by  mucus  to  the  abdomen  or  back  and  may  be  made  in- 
stinctively  by  the  animal. 

Of  course,  if  an  animal  ovum  or  a  seed  dies,  it  cannot  be  quickened  or  come 
up-  and  it  rots  like  a  dead  animal  or  plant.  They  hatch  or  spring  up  only 
when  they  have  not  ceased  to  live.  They  are  killed  if  thoroughly  deprived  of 
moisture  or  of  air  by  being  smeared  with  grease  or  oil  or  kept  several  days  in 
vacuo  •  or  of  their  proper  temperature  by  being  long  exposed  to  a  very  low  or 
high  temperature  :  or  if  exposed  to  a  strong  electric  shock,  or  if  much  shaken,  or 
pierced  with  a  needle.  Actions,  therefore,  go  on :  and  indeed  an  egg,  not  hatch- 
ing, has  been  found  by  Dr.  Prout  to  lose  a  grain  daily,  till  at  the  end  of  a  month 
it  had  lost  35  grains.  The  eggs  of  a  pheasant  require  to  be  carried  m  the  hand 
when  removed,  so  delicate  is  the  arrangement  of  their  constituents. 

An  e»g  retains  its  vitality  the  longer,  the  less  it  can  waste.    Dr.  Edwards, 
I  mentioned  at  p.  278.  suprd,  ascribes  the  circumstance  of  frogs  and  toads  living 
so  long  enclosed  in  trunks  of  trees  and  blocks  of  wood  to  the  admission  of  air  being 
just  sufficient  to  support  life,  but  insufficient  to  allow  much  respiration.  The 
seeds  which  have  lived  for  ages  have  been  found  in  sarcophagi :  some  enclosed  frogs 
and  toads  may  have  been  hatched  in  the  wood  or  stone,  the  ovum  having  retained  its 
life  for  the  same  reason  and  passed  through  its  various  stages  of  developement  m 
the  slowest  possible  manner.    Dwight  says  he  saw  an  insect,  the  egg  of  which  had 
been  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  eighty  years  and  hatched  on  being  brought 
into  the  air  and  light.  I  also  mentioned  at  p.  232.  that  eggs  are  cooled  and  frozen 
with  more  difficulty  than  equal  masses  of  inanimate  matter  :  and  eggs  killed  in 
any  of  the  ways  just  mentioned  are  heated  and  cooled  much  more  easily  than 
those  which  are  fit  for  hatching. 

In  many  quadrupeds  circular  or  oval  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus 
enlarge  into  spongy  masses  termed  cotyledons,  from  which  a  milky  fluid  may  be 
squeezed.  Corresponding  vascular  efflorescences  of  the  chorion  meet  and  unite 
with  these,  and  thus  a  connection  is  established  between  mother  and  child.  At 
birth  they  separate;  the  foetal  portion  passes  away  with  the  membranes, of  wn.c 
it  is  really  a  part,  and  the  maternal  shrinks  and  is  absorbed  as  the  uterus  de- 

When  a  bird's  egg  enters  the  oviduct,  it  has  neither  white  nor  shell,  and  sou,  - 
times  eggs  are  accidentally  discharged  from  the  body  before  they  acquire  a  she  - 
and  arf  then  called  wind-eggs.    The  yelk  is  covered  by  two  membranes,  on 
within  the  other,  and  both  well  supplied  with  a  network  of  blood-vessels.    J*  1 
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the  yelk  does  not  adhere  to  the  inner  membrane  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
^uuT^  ahsa]th,'rdwith0Utbl00d— Is.-Hedvitellarymembrane,which 
a°cTord  nl  tT r,         inCUbati°n-    Under  this  ^ansparent membrane,  but, 

•  wl  tale^  ft0  '  UnC?"neCted  ™th  il>  °PPO-te  the  side  where  the  ovum 
was  a  tacl  ed  to  the  ovary,  and  m  a  small  aperture  at  the  summitof  a  thick  opake 
spot  (stratum  prol.gerum  _  composed  of  discus  proligerus  and  tuberculum 
prohgerum  or  cumulus)  of  the  inner  membrane,  called  Icatricula,  lies  e  ge" 
m  nalves.de  (ves.cula  proligera),  which,  or  its  contents,  or  both,  or,  aswasfaid 

ef  re  the  appearance  of  Dr.  M.  Barry's  paper,  both  now  united  with  the  stratum 
prohgerum  into  the  germinal  membrane,  becomes  the  embryo:  the  germs  of 
plants  are  equally  unconnected  with  their  capsules,  and  therefore  with  the  seed 
organs.    The  ovum  escapes  through  the  two  outer  membranes  into  the  oviduct 
ihe  mner  membrane,  however,  is  soon  furnished  with  a  coat  secreted  by  the  duct' 
Ih.s  .s  termed I  the  yelk  bag  or  chalaziferous  membrane,  and  has  a  small  knob  at 
-ach  end  called  chalaza,  which  extends  into  and  terminates  in  the  white  The 
;!gg  advances  along  the  tube  and  becomes,  as  in  the  mollusca,  arachnides,  crus- 
acea,  rept.les,  and  many  fish,  imbedded  in  the  white  or  albumen  that  is  furnished 
•7  the  tube  and  fills  it.    Around  the  white  another  membrane  forms,  which  be- 
omes  attached  to  the  two  chalaza,.    Another  membrane  next  forms  around  this 
ons.st.ng  of  two  layers  ;  and  the  egg,  having  now  passed  along  half  the  duct,  ac- 
wres  a  shell  dunng  the  rest  of  its  course.  .  Harvey  discovered  that  the  whne  is 
Rouble,  one  portion  placed  outside  the  other  and  thinner.   Each  portion  remains 
fishnet,  th0Ugh  not  Separated  by  a  membrane.  It  is  to  the  yelk  as  604  to  288,  and 
Junststs  of  0-155  albumen,  0-045  mucus,  and  0-800  water.    The  chalaza;  are  al- 
ways very  near  the  poles  of  the  egg  :  the  cicatricula  at  the  equator,  and  always 
•ppermost,  ,n  the  most  favourable  situation  for  receiving  the  mother's  warmth,  on 
fccountof  the  opposite  part  being  the  heaviest.    The  chalaza,,  being  lighter,  says 
I  erham,  than  the  white  in  which  they  swim,  and  placed  rather  out  of  fhe  axis of 
I  e  egg  cause  one  side  of  the  yelk  which  they  suspend  to  be  heavier  than  the 
per.  The  two  layers  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell  are  separated  at  the  large 
Bd  and  leave  a  space,  the  walls  of  which  are  called  folRculus  aeris,  from  the 

I  T       6  ,  US  C°nta!ning  aiF-   The  germiDal  membrane  is  ^ut  I  of  an  inch 
■  d.ameter,  and  at  the  central  partis  the  thinnest  and  called  colliguamentum.  After 
I  P^gnafon  a  dark  line  is  seen  on  the  germinal  membrane,  called  the  primitive 

ce,  and  the  germ.nal  membrane  expands,  grows  thicker,  separates  into  two 
I  ers,  between  wh.ch  a  third,  called  vascular,  appears.    The  external  or  serous 

es  r.se  to  the  osseous,  nervous,  muscular,  and  tegumentary  systems;  the  in- 

nal,  called  mucous,  uniting  with  the  central,  gives  origin  to  the  respiratory, 
Jstinal,  and  glandular  systems.  These  layers  gradually  expand  more  and 
f  re  over  the  yelk.  The  yelk  bag  corresponds  with  the  vesicula  umbilicalis 
[  the  mammal  foetus,  and  the  yelk  is  for  the  nutrition  of  the  new  being  at 
i  n:  but,  while  it  is  considerable  in  birds,  as  the  new  being  possesses  little 
I  er  nourishment,  it  is  very  small  in  mammals,  and  these  are  nourished  through 

means  of  a  placenta  or  marsupial  teats,  and  therefore  the  vesicula  umbili 

*  W  smaller  and  disappears  early.  The  yelk  or  primary  embryotrophe  con" 
I  >,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Prout,  of  0-29  of  oil,  0-17  of  albumen,  and  0-54  0f 

3  i  2 
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water :  the  oil  contains  phosphorus,  and  may  be  reduced  to  elaine,  stearine,  and 
a  crystalline,  unsapifiable  fat,  like  cholesterine.    It  is  at  first  transparent,  then 
becomes  turbid,  then  white  and  milky,  and  ultimately  yellow  and  viscid.  The 
•white  or  secondary  embryotrophe  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  15-5  of  al- 
bumen, 4-5  of  uncoagulable  matter,  and  80  of  water.    According  to  Dr.  Prout  it 
contains  the  same  inorganic  principles  as  the  yelk,  but  more  sulphur  and  hydro- 
chlorate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  less  phosphorus  and  hydrochlorate  of  potass 
and  soda.  It  is  consumed  in  most  oviparous  animals  before  the  yelk.  According 
to  Dr.  Prout,  the  fresh  egg  of  a  fowl  contains  0-288  of  yelk,  and  0-604  of  white, 
and  at  the  end  of  incubation  still  0-167  of  yelk,  whereas  a  mere  membranous  co- 
agulum  remains  of  the  white:  and  the  oil  of  the  yelk  is  the  part  consumed  the  last. 
(Phil.  Trans.  1822.)  The  yelk  differs  from  the  white  in  the  presence  of  fatty  oil, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  phosphorus  and  neutral  salts,  chiefly,  and  comes  into  use 
when  this  is  exhausted,  and  strong  nourishment  and  stimulus  are  required.  The  im- 
portance of  the  white  is  shown  by  its  more  immediately  receiving  air  and  external 
heat;  by  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  — the  primordial  organs  containing  a  super- 
abundance of  albumen  and  being  developed  at  that  part  turned  towards  the  white; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  reason  of  this  organ  being  less  developed  in  inver- 
tebrate animals  is  that  it  arises  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous  layer,  whereas 
in  the  vertebrate  it  arises  at  the  outside,  separated  from  the  white  by  the  delicate 
vitellary  membrane  only.   (Burdach,  §  463.)    The  fresh  egg  of  a  fowl  weighs 
usually  from  lj  ounce  to  2  ounces  —  from  720  to  790  grains ;  and  loses  about  , 
of  its  weight  i'n  hatching,  from  the  evaporation  of  its  water,  chiefly  through  the 
heat  of  the  mother  and  chemical  changes,  for  it  loses  not  so  much  by  four  fifths  to 
seven  eighths  if  left  merely  in  the  air  for  the  same  time ;  and,  if  not  first  impreg- 
nated, loses  but  1 25  grains  though  kept  under  the  hen.    When  incubation  begins, 
the  concentric  layers  of  liquefied  yelk  are  seen  around  the  disk  of  the  proligerous 
membrane,  and  are  called  halos;  the  yelk  augments  in  quantity,  and  liquefies  more 
and  more.     Dr.  Prout  has  shown  that  it  obtains  salts  and  water  from  the  white, 
and  furnishes  oil  to  this,  which  also  becomes  more  liquid  and  lessens  in  quantity 
Though  no  fibrin,  mucus,  gelatine,  haematosine,  &c.  are  to  be  detected  in  either 
yelk  or  white,  these  are  all  found  in  the  embryo.     The  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  alcaline  muriates  of  the  egg  and  chick,  at  the  end  of  incubation,  are  greater, 
3nd  the  lime  less,  in  quantity  than  in  the  newly  laid  egg.    Where  the  former 
have  gone,  and  whence  the  latter  is  derived,  is  not  known.    Lassaigne  found 
ten  times  more  lime  in  the  chicken  just  hatched  than  in  the  new  laid  egg  of  the 
same  hen.   (Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate,  t.  x.  p.  195. )   An  egg,  if  laid  before  i 
is  impregnated,  soon  dies  with  the  warmth  of  the  nest  which  hatches  those  wbicn 
have  been  impregnated.  I 

The  eggs  of  fish  have  a  hard  and  sometimes  a  horny  covering,  and  some  w 
quadrangular.    The  eggs  of  serpents  are  nearly  similar.    In  insects  there  »  no 
secondary  embryotrophe,  because  the  essential  parts  of  the  ovum  are  formed  | 

the  ovarium.  j  ict  I 

The  young  of  oviparous  animals  break  an  opening  in  their  enclosure,  an 
themselves  out.  Every  one  knows  that  the  chicken  chips  the  shell.  The  cove  s 
always  grow  thinner  or  more  brittle  beforehand.    The  eggs  of  many  disto 
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have  a  little  lid,  which  the  young  one  raises  in  order  to  escape.  If  the  egg  is. 
deposed  deep,  and  there  are  many,  the  parent,  as  the  Apis  violacea  for  h 

cession,    it  the  last  laid  ess  chance  to  hatnh  the 

through  the  other  cells  to  tfe  canal  o ^££2  l      ^  ^ 

t>u  exit,  Killing  the  chrysalides  as  if  tmpc 

The  parent  sondes  chips  the  shell  for  the  young*:  working  bees  raTse  the Td 
of  waS  when  the  young  are  fit  to  leave  the  cells ,  and  the  working  ants    a  w  h 
their  jaws  the  part  of  the  chrysalis  corresponding  to  the  head  o/the  you"  one 
kn  w,„g)  by  some  mysterious  tQ       when  ^  youn  one 

at   berty     Humboldt  says  that  crocodi.es,  which  do  not  hatch  their  e.gs  re  urn 
to  them  at  the  proper  time  and  help  the  young  ones  out.    (Burdach  f^sT 
The  number  of  offspring  produced  at  a  birth,  and  the  number  produced duL 

— z  oyf  various- Some  produce  but  °ne  °r  tw°> and    p4  "t 

pre™  but  f      3  ^  °r  rn  m°re;  °therS  PTOduCe  ™s,  and  are 

%.«f  spring;  ,h,  f,m.I«  „,  kys  80,000  ««rad.v  r  ,  ,fgS'"  "y 
S  i™„  oil      °"n>'  °,°"ipli"i  October,  .h.t 

itrr^srs  ?r  est"*-" ™j,h' ' 
•  o»„mo,       r/„;i     i,;-'  A,i-t  "»">"*- 

,»««,  »d  „„  ,o^::,di  °cre:;t  dir  di,i7,t*o",,dy  i  ;*r- *• 

'iness.    The  oueen  a  fpw  1        /  T    !  lndeed  15  a  serious  bu" 

»re  to  meet  w uTo  '  Gf7  ^  '  T  binh'  ^  aWn^  in  ^ich  she  is 
lies  of  hi,  SWamS'        he  Senera%  leaves  his  organs  in  her  and 

i :  L^d^L^s.^1  or  perhaps  for  lifei  though  she  ]ays  ab°- 

ardtdTn'6  emb7°tr0P,le  !s  soliJ'  ^t,  like  the  animal,  liquid  or  soft  •  but 

nimals     The  Id  '  f     ^^^^r  more  solid  as  well  as  more  fixed  ihan 

'  -ore  lob!  U  ddSc°0  JT t3blCS  "aVe  Withi"  **  «-**»«  covering  Zl 

h^orcorcu  um    Tll  s  d  "         "  ^  nMr S''n  is  the  ^ atri! 

I  cu.um.  This,  dunng  .ncubat.on,  sends  upwards  a  shoot  called  plu^a 
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and  another  downwards  called  radicle.  Till  the  roots  and  leaves  support  it,  the  co- 
tyledons give  it  nourishment  in  many  instances,  and,  rising  out  of  the  earth  under 
the  name  of  seed  leaves,  likewise  perform  the  office  of  respiratory  organs.  The 
substance  of  the  cotyledons  may  be  farinaceous,  oily,  or  both  farinaceous  and  oily. 
Seeds  are  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  dry  pericarpium,  which  bursts  when  they  lie  in 
the  earth.  Some  have  a  hard  shell.  Around  the.  outer  covering  a  quantity  of  soft 
nourishment  may  exist,  as  seen  in  stone  fruit  and  nuts;  vessels  passing  through 
the  shell  or  stone  from  this  to  the  kernel  or  lobes.  This  nutriment  may  be  fa- 
rinaceous and  taste  like  gingerbread,  as  in  the  rhamnus  lotus ;  succulent,  as  in 
the  apple  and  pear ;  creamy  or  medullary  in  appearance ;  mucilaginous,  as  in  the 
gooseberry  ;  pulpy,  as  in  the  orange. 

It  is  very  singular,  but  the  spores  of  some  vegetables,  and  of  zoophytes  which 
live  fixed,  exhibit  very  rapid  movements. 

The  more  delicate  the  plants,  the  more  easily  are  the  seeds  killed  from  which 
they  would  have  sprung  :  hence  old  seed  is  preferred,  since  the  weakest  has  ge- 
nerally perished.  After  a  time  all  seed  dies,  and  will  not  come  up  if  sown.  It  ap- 
pears that  changes  of  perfection  are  constantly  going  on  for  a  time  in  some  seeds, 
for  those  of  linseed  and  melon  give  more  vigorous  plants  if  sown  late.    The  delay 
of  favourable  circumstances  beyond  a  certain  time  causes  developement  to  be  im- 
paired :  for  the  chick  is  developed  much  more  quickly  if  an  egg  is  placed  under 
the  ben  as  soon  as  it  is  laid.    The  animation  of  seeds  may  be  suspended  like  that  of 
animals.    Saussure  dried  grains  which  had  begun  to  germinate,  and  found  them 
begin  to  germinate  again  on  being  moistened.    The  lowest  plants,  as  the  grasses, 
supported  this  suspension  the  best    The  less  the  germination  had  advanced,  the 
more  easily  was  the  exsiccation  recovered  from;  just  as  the  unimpregnated  eggs  of 
ti  fowl  keep  better  than  those  which  have  been  impregnated,  because  the  power  of 
life  depends  then  upon  a  less  complicated  condition.    The  destruction  of  the  life 
of  an  egg  before  the  commencement  of  developement  enables  it  in  the  same  way 
to  keep  longer;  but  the  destruction  of  its  life  after  the  commencement  does  not 
enable  it  to  keep.  (Burdach,  1.  c.  §  330.) 
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OF  THE  MILK. 


Thh ;  breasts,  most  sacred  fountains,  and,  as  Gellius  Favorinus 
he  philosopher  elegantly  calls  them,  the  rearers  (educator*)  of 
the  human  race,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  uterus  in 
various  ways.*    The  functions  of  neither  can  properly  be  said  to 

'  Women,  it  is  said,  have  had  three,  four,  and  even  five  breasts  :  in  triangular 
rangement;  one  under  another  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides;  aU  in  aTne 
he super numerary  ones  on  the  back;  or,  in  the  case  where  there  were  five  one' 
under  another  on  each  side,  and  the  fifth  below  all,  and  in  the  centre  five Tnche 
*bovethenavel    (Dictionnairedes  Sciences  Medic,  art.  Cas  r ares.    An  inslce 

w  :noiLx°xt) has  been  just  publisbed  b'  D-  *  *~  * 

A  woman  at  Marseilles  had  a  third  perfect  breast,  four  inches  below  the 
Z2T       0lthAleftthiSh-    ™s  ^ve  milk  like  the  other  two;  and 
ough  she  never  had  but  one  child,  she  continued  a  wet-nurse  for  six  years 
H  r  ow     hlld      ked  thisWal  tfaree  -  J-  • 

LsT    InhfhlSm?th^PettiC°atS         Standi^  "  ^eeling'd'uring'the 
f  Tde  of  I"  1  Tan?       ier,had  ^  3  ""^  breaSt' but  ft  WaS  P,aced  « 

•  n     alend  >   r      TI  SUCkCd  "  COmm°n  With  the  0thers  bX  s-en  child- 
en.    (Magend.e  s  Journal  de  Physiologic,  Janvier,  1827.) 

^tTZJe^  P-  1100  ~>-that  he  saw  a  woman 

th  two  n.pple  andareolaun  herleft  breast;  and  twoother  analogous  instances 
a  e  been  seen  ln  Dublin  (Buolin  Journal  of  Med.  and  Chen,  So"  July,  1834) 
was  secreted  from  both  nipples  equally.  7  ; 

ableTh^1  ^r3"1^  Wlth  diSSeCti°n  °f  SUch  cases>  but>  ifit  «  not  pro- 
,  me  that  ,n  the  case  of  the  femoral  breast  a  direct  anastomosis  exists  between 

I  arS  ^  °f  thiS  ^       influence'  P**"^  to,  of 

artenalcommun.cauon  in  ordinary  cases  may  appear  still  further  improbable 

LhnfCaS!  rem'       mC  of  a  monstrosity  in  the  same  situation  as  this,- the 
B   oi  a  boy,  aged  fourteen;  seen  by  Zacchias's  friend,  Balthassar  Bonannus 

»  stead TarelettJld0Ctrina  T^"  ^d.  Legales,  V.  SOS.)  But 

!  Parati  «  he tb  '    ^  ^  '  "  Pude«1um,_  labia,  hair,  and  rima :  on 
r  aung  tne  lab,a»  no  opening  appeared. 
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exist  during  infancy  ;  at  puberty,  both  begin  to  flourish,  —  when 
the  cataraenia  appear,  the  breasts  assume  some  degree  of  plump- 
ness; from  that  period  they  undergo  either  simultaneous. changes 
—  the  breasts  beginning  to  swell  and  secrete  milk  during  the 
pregnancy  of  the  womb  ;  or  alternate  changes,  —  the  catamenia 
ceasing  while  the  child  is  suckled,  or  the  lochia  becoming  copious 
if  the  child  is  not  suckled,  and  so  on.  Finally,  when  age  creeps 
on,  the  function  of  each  absolutely  ceases,  — when  the  catamenia 
disappear,  both  the  uterus  and  the  breasts  become  equally  inert. 
I  omit  pathological  phenomena;  v.  c.  those  which  occur  in  irregu- 
lar menstruation,  leucorrhoea,  after  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  and 
in  other  morbid  affections.b 

"  If  this  intimate  connection  is  kept  in  view,  we  shall  not  be 
astonished  that  nearly  every  description  of  sympathy  exists  be- 
tween these  organs  of  the  female  thorax  and  abdomen.0 

"  The  influence  of  the  anastomotic  sympathy  between  the 
internal  mammary  and  epigastric  artery  d,  although  formerly  over- 
rated e,  is  evinced  by  the  change  which  the  latter  experiences  in 
its  diameter  during  pregnancy  and  suckling.  . 

"  Both  the  uterus  and  mammae  appear  to  have  a  kind  of  affinity 
for  the  chyle,  observable  in  many  diseases,  and  nearly  always  in 
new-born  children. 


b  A  case  is  related  of  a  woman  whose  breasts  always  poured  forth  milk  in  the 
midst  of  her  connubial  bliss.  {Diet,  des  Sc.  Medicates,  t.  i.  p.  394.)  A  very 
disagreeable  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  1670,  dec.  1. 
an.  1. ;  for  a  woman  always  vomited  a  thin  white  fluid  in  her  husband's  face  at 
the  height  of  rapture,  whatever  was  the  hour  of  indulgence  and  whether  her 
stomach  was  full  or  empty,  ("  quotiescunque  sive  nocte,  sive  mane,  aut  interdiu, 
jejuno,  aut  pleno  ventriculo,  venerem  exerceret,")  and  she  was  so  amorous  that 
the  poor  fellow  feared  she  would  wear  him  out,  and  consulted  the  writer— 
Dr.Hertod.  ("  Honestam  matronam,"  "  cseterum  salacem  valde,  etqua?  consue- 
tudinem  mariti"  "  plurimum  appetebat,  prout  ipse  mihi  questus  est,  et  ne  in 
maritali  officio  tandem  succumberet,  rogavit.")  She  was  therefore  clearly  not 
sick  of  her  husband,  though  sick  through  him. 

t  .<  J.  Anemaet,  Z»e  mirabili  qua  mammas  inter  et  uterum  intercedit  sympathta. 
LB.  1784.  4to." 

d  "  Eustachius,  tab.  xxvii.  fig.  12. 

Haller,  Icon.  anat.  fasc.  vi.  tab.  i." 

i  «  As  G.R.Boehmer  properly  remarks,  JDe  consensu  uteri  cum  mamtms  caussa 
actisdubia.    Lips.  1750.  4to." 
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"The  breast  of  woman',  belonging  to  the  most  characteristic 
marks  of  the  human  female  both  by  its  form  during  the  flower  of 
age  and  by  the  longer  continuance  of  this  form  after  the  period 
of  suckling  than  occurs  in  any  other  female  animal,  is  composed 
of  a  placentiform  series  of  conglomerate  glands,  divided  by  nu- 
merous furrows  into  larger  lobes,  and,  as  it  were,  buried  in  a 
^nass  of  fat ;  the  anterior  part  swells  out  particularly  with  a 
firmer  description  of  fat  over  which  the  skin  is  exceedingly 
thin. 

"  Each  of  these  lobes  is  composed  of  still  smaller  lobes,  and 
these  of  acini,  as  they  are  termed,  to  which  the  extreme  radicless 
of  the  lactiferous  ducts,"  in  the  form  of  oblong  vesicles,  "  adhere, 
deriving  a  chylous  fluid  from  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  internal 
mammary  arteries. 

"  These  radicles,  gradually  uniting h,  form  large  trunks,  cor- 
responding in  number  with  the  lobes,  —  fifteen  or  more  in  each 
breast.  These  are  every  where  dilated  into  large  sinuses,  but 
have  no  true  anastomosis  with  each  other. 1 

"  These  trunks  terminate  in  very  delicate  excretory  canals,  that 
are  collected,  towards  the  centre,  by  means  of  cellular  substance, 
into  the  nipplek,  which,  supplied  with  extremely  fine  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  is  capable  of  a  peculiar  erection  on  the  approach  of 
certain  external  stimuli. 

"  The  nipple  is  surrounded  by  the  areola1,  which,  as  well  as  the 
nipple,  is  remarkable  for  the  colour™  of  the  reticulum  under  the 
cuticle11,  and  contains  sebaceous  follicles.0 

f  "  A.  B.  Kolpin,  De  structura  mammarum.    Griphisw.  1765.  4to. 
Athan.  Joannidis,  Physiologies  mammarum  muliebrium  specimen.     Hal.  1801. 
4to." 

8  "  v.  C.  A.  Covolo's  two  plates  at  the  end  of  Santorini's  posthumous  tables." 

h  "  v.  Mich.  Girardi,  tab.  i.  annexed  to  the  same  plates  of  Santorini." 

1  "  J.  Gottl.  Walter,  Observ.  Anat.  p.  33.  sq." 

k  "  Santorini,  tab.  posth.  viii." 

1  "  Ruysch,  Thes.  i.  tab.  iv.  fig.  4." 

"  In  pregnant  women,  especially  during  the  first  pregnancy,  the  nipples  are 
usually  yellow. 

In  the  Samojede  females,  even  when  virgins,  Klingstaedt  asserts  that  they  are 
quite  black.     M£m.  sur  les  Samojedes  et  les  Lappons,  p.  44." 
"  "  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annotat.  Acad.  L.  iii.  tab.  iv.  fig.  3." 
0  "  Morgagni,  Advers.  Anat.  i.  tab.  iv.  fig.  2." 
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"  The  secretion  of  the  breast  is  the  milk,  well  known  in  colour, 
watery,  somewhat  fatty,  rather  sweet,  bland,  resembling  in  all 
respects  the  milk  of  domestic  animals,  but  subject  to  infinitely 
greater  varieties  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituent  parts,  far 
more  difficult  of  coagulation  from  the  great  quantity  of  essential 
salt,  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  which  it  contains,  and  affording 
no  trace  of  volatile  alkali,  p 

"  "When  coagulated  by  means  of  alcohol,  it  presents  the  same 
elements  as  the  milk  of  other  animals.  Besides  the  aqueous  halitus 
which  it  gives  off  when  fresh  and  warm,  the  serum,  separating 
from  the  caseous  part,  contains  sugar  of  milki  and  acetic  acid 
mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  and  with  oil  and 
mucus.  The  butyraceous  cream  is  said  to  consist  of  globules  of 
various  and  inconstant  size,  their  diameter  ranging  between  ^ 
and  yfo  of  a  line.r" 

The  lower  portion  of  cow's  milk  which  had  stood  some  days 
was  found  by  Berzelius5  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-033,  and 
to  contain  — 


Water  - 

928-75 

Cheese  with  a  trace  of  butter  - 

28-00 

Sugar  of  milk  - 

35-00 

Muriate  of  potash  - 

1-70 

Phosphate  of  potash  - 

0-25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  with  a"l 

6-00 

trace  of  lactate  of  iron    -           -  J 

Early  phosphates  - 

0-30 

1000-00 

p  «  Fl.  J.  Voltelen  (Prses.  Halin),  Be  lacte  humano  observations  chemica. 
LB.  1775.  4to. 

Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  Precis  <? Experiences  et  Observations  sur  les  difftrentet 
Especes  du  Lait.    Strasburg,  1798.  8vo. 

Thenard,  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  lix.  p.  262."  ^ 
'i  «  Marc.  L.  Williamoz,  De  sale  lactis  essentiali.  LB.  J  756.  4to." 
r  «  Senac,  Tr.  du  Carnr,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  ed.  2. 

Fr.  v.  P.  Gruithuisen,  Untersuch.  ilber  den  UnterscMed  zwischen  Exter  wa 
Schhim  durch  das  Microscop.    Munich.  1809.  4to.  p.  16.  fig.  15." 
"  Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  iii. 
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The  supernatant  cream  contained  — 

Butter        -  4.5 

Cheese  -  3.5 

Whey       ---  -  92-0 

100-0t 


Woman's  milk  is  not  quite  so  heavy,  nor  indeed  so  heavy  as 
milk  usually  obtained  from  other  animals  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
that  of  the  goat,  ass,  mare,  or  even  the  sheep. 

Milk  is  thus  a  compound  of  the  three  great  nutrient  principles, 
the  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous.    See  supret,  p.  65.  sqq. 

"  The  analogy  between  chyle  and  blood,  and  between  both 
these  fluids  and  milk  »,  renders  it  probable  that  the  milk  is  a  kind 
of  chyle  reproduced,  or  rather  again  separated  from  the  blood 
before  its  complete  assimilation.  This  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  frequent  existence  in  the  milk  of  the  particular  qualities  of 
food  previously  taken  *,  and  by  the  chylous  appearance  of  the 
watery  milk  secreted  during  pregnancy  and  immediately  after 
labour/  J 


We  have  seen  the  analogy  between  vegetables  and  animals  in  structure  and 
function,  as  well  as  in  elementary  and  proximate  principles.    The  secretions  of 

:  both  may  be  innocuous  or  deleterious.    The  most  remarkable  analogy  in  secre 
turn  respects  milk.    In  South  America,  Humboldt  saw  a  tree  that,  if  wounded" 
yields  abundance  of  rich  milk,  which  the  negroes  drink  and  grow  fat  upon,  and" 

■  which  affords  a  caseous  coagulum.  The  tree  grows  on  the  barren  rock  ■  has 
conaceous  dry  leaves;  for  several  months  is  not  moistened  by  a  shower,  and  its 
branches  appear  dry  and  dead  :  yet,  if  an  incision  is  made  in  its  trunk,  the  milk 

theT,  T  ,ThlS."SWmyegetable  Wain  "is  most  copious  at  sunrise,  and 
he  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters  with  bowls  to 
tne  cow-tree. 

nan."  LRmo  Ito^'  ^  &*  *M*  ^  **  """^  'W  fac  et  *anguU 

to  t11^'  WUSOn  °n  3nal0gy  b6tWeen  mUk  and  chyle>  Observations  relative 
to  the  Influence  of  the  Climate,  p.  97.  sqq." 

*  "  v.  Among  a  host  of  witnesses,  Kblpin  in  Pallas's  Neuen  nordischen  Bcu- 
iragen,  vol.  u.  p.  343,"  .  * 

"  Many  circumstances  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  lymph  of  the  absorbent, 
01  rauch  importance  in  the  secretion  of  milk. 

duril'thtr;  THr  g  °f  subaxil,ary  8lands  ^st  always  observable 
uunng  the  first  months  of  pregnnncy. 
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"  The  reason  why  this  bland  nourishment  of  the  foetus  becomes 
more  thick  and  rich  by  continued  suckling,  is  probably  the  abun- 
dance of  lymphatics  in  the  breasts.  Those  vessels  continually 
absorb  more  of  the  serous  part  of  the  milk,  in  proportion  as  its 
secretion  is  more  copious  and  of  longer  standing,  and,  by  again 
pouring  this  part  into  the  mass  of  blood,  promote  the  secretion  : 
after  weaning  they  take  up  the  remaining  milk  and  mix  it  with  the 
blood. 

"  The  milk  "  is  often  secreted  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
and  generally  during  labour,  but  "  is  secreted  in  greatest  quantity 
immediately  after  delivery  ;  and,  if  the  infant  sucks,  amounts  to 
one  or  two  pounds  every  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  menses, 
which  usually  cease  during  suckling,  return." 

It  at  first  contains  a  great  deal  of  water  and  oil,  and  is  called 
colostrum,  and  does  not  acquire  its  characteristic  qualities  before 
the  third  or  fourth  day.*  After  the  abundant  secretion  of  the  first 
moment  is  passed,  its  quantity  gradually  increases  up  to  2  lb.  or 
more  daily  till  the  eighth  month,  and  then  diminishes  and  con- 
tains less  butter;  cheese,  and  sugar. 

"  Occasionally  virgins,  and  new-born  infants  of  either  sex,  nay 
even  men",  as  well  as  the  adult  males  of  other  mammalia »,  havej| 
been  known  to  furnish  milk. 


I 


But  especially  the  remarkable  fact— that,  in  advanced  pregnancy,  when,  fro 
the  womb  compressing  by  its  size  the  large  and  numerous  lumbar  plexuses  o 
lymphatics,  the  legs  have  swollen,  this  edematous  tumour  so  completely  d. 
appears  immediately  after  labour  that  the  calves  of  the  legs  almost  hang  flacci 
from  the  lymph  finding  no  impediment  in  the  lumbar  plexuses  and  rush.n 
upwards,  and  a  copious  secretion  of  milk  instantly  ensues  upon  the  passage  o 

^ ^momentary  thirst  experienced  on  applying  the  child  to  the  breast,  fronl 
the  absorption  of  fluid  in  the  fauces,  may  be  also  mentioned." 

*  The  larger  the  animal,  the  longer  generally  is  its  period  of  suckl.ng 
the  greater  its  fecundity,  the  shorter.     The  first  milk  is  as  imperfect  m  the  co 
asin  woman.^  ^  ^  comm(m  ^  Russia>   Comment.  Acad.  Sc.  Petropol 

V°Mr!'wenL8elSmet  with  an  old  Chipewyan,  who,  on  losing  his  wife  in  chil 


I 


b  «  I  have  spoken  of  this  at  large  in  the  Uannovcrish.Magazm,  1787,  p.  75 
sqq." 
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"  The  abundance  of  milk  excites  its  excretion,  and  even  causes 
it  to  flow  spontaneously :  but  pressure,  or  the  suction  of  the 


birth,  had  put  the  infant  to  his  breast,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  milk  might  flow, 
:and  had  actually  been  happy  enough  to  see  sufficient  produced  to  enable  him  to' 
rear  the  child.  The  Indian  was  now  old,  but  the  left  breast  still  retained  the 
unusual  size  acquired  by  nursing.  (Captain  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
to  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  157.  sq.) 

A  parallel  instance  is  recorded  by  a  Bishop  of  Cork.  His  lordship  had  given 
half-a-crown  to  a  poor  Frenchman  above  seventy  years  of  age,  who  made  the  best 
mam  he  could  by  showing  his  lordship  what  he  knew  must  be  a  curiosity,  — 
two  very  large. breasts,  with  nipples  larger  than  the  bishop  had  ever  seen  in  a 
woman  ;  and  related  that,  his  wife  dying  when  his  child  was  two  months  old,  he 
endeavoured  to  pacify  it  at  night  by  putting  it  to  his  breast,  and  at  length  milk 
actually  came,  so  that  he  suckled  and  brought  it  up.  (Phil.  Trans,  vol  xli 
p.  813.) 

A  lamb,  belonging  to  Sir  William  Lowther,  having  lost  its  mother,  sucked  a 
wether  «  and  brought  him  to  milk  and  was  maintained  by  him  all  the  summer  : 
he  had  two  considerable  teats  on  his  udder^  each  side  whereof  was  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  hen's  egg,"  and  the  milk  was  made  to  spurt  to  a  distance  of  two  yards  a 
month  after  the  lamb  was  weaned.    (Phil.  Trans.  No.  214.  p.  263.) 

Blumenbach  has  described  a  he-goat  which  it  was  necessary  to  milk  every 
Other  day  for  a  year  (Hannoverisch.  Magazin,  1787,  p.  753.  Comparal.  Anat. 
')  364.);  so  that,  to  say  with  Virgil,  midgeat  hircos,  is  not  tantamount  to  calling 
i  man  a  fool. 

A  bull  which  had  been  put  to  cows  successfully,  but  had  also  female  organs, 
chough  the  vagina  was  apparently  too  small  to  have  ever  admitted  the  male  organ^ 
i^ve  milk,  according  to  satisfactory  testimony.  (Phil.  Trans.  1799,  p.  171.  sq.' 
See  supra",  p.  712.  n.  a.) 

I  myself  saw  two  married  women  with  milk  in  their  breasts,  one  of  whom  had 
lever  been  pregnant,  but  always  menstruated  regularly  and  said  this  had  been 
he  case  for  nine  months;  the  other  had  not  been  pregnant  for  upwards  of  six 
'ears,  had  weaned  her  child,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  months  miscarried,  and  said 
'he  had  immediately  afterwards  observed  the  milk,  which  had  been  secreted  for 
ix  months  and  was  increasing  at  the  time  I  saw  her. 

I  also  attended  a  young  single  lady,  whom  I  believe  never  to  have  been  preg- 
>ant,  but  who  was  subject  to  amenorrhcea,  and  had  then  not  menstruated  for  five 
nonths,  and  laboured,  apparently,  under  ovarian  disease:  milk  oozed  very 
opiously  from  her  breasts,  and  the  medical  attendant  informed  me  that  the  left 
•iad  secreted  it  for  many  months. 

In  the  Phil.  Trans,  abridged,  vol.  ix.  p.  206.  sq.  is  an  instance  seen  by  Dr. 
'tack,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  of  an  old  woman  of  sixty-four,  who  had  not 
»orne  a  child  for  sixteen  years,  secreting  milk  after  repeatedly  applying  her 
;randchild  to  her  breasts  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  it,  and  continuing  to  furnish 
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child,  completes  its  discharge.  "  The  erection  of  the  nipple 
causes  the  ducts  to  become  straight  and  thus  allow  the  free  dis- 
charge of  the  milk. 

Women  often  find  the  secretion  of  milk  suddenly  augmented 
after  taking  liquid  nourishment.  Even  during  the  refreshment 
they  may  experience  a  secretion  of  fluid  rushing  into  their  breasts, 
and  the  breasts  may  swell,  and  even  milk  may  ooze  from  them. 
The  circumstance  of  sucking  not  only  augments  at  the  time  the 
quantity  secreted,  but  keeps  up  the  disposition  to  secrete.  Above 
20  pints  may  be  got  from  a  cow  at  one  milking, — a  quantity  far 
beyond  what  the  breast  will  contain :  two  children  may  suck  and 
find  sufficient  milk,  and  if  the  child  is  withdraw  the  secretion 
ceases.  When  the  child  is  put  to  the  breast,  the  mother  may 
soon  find  the  sensation  of  a  rush  of  fluid  to  the  organ: 

It  is  asserted  that  the  quantity  of  cream  and  quality  of  the  milk 
varies  during  the  process  of  milking,  in  the  case  at  least  of  cows, 
asses,  and  goats.  By  milking  cows  into  different  cups,  the  excess 
of  cream  in  the  last  over  that  of  the  first  was  generally  sixteen  to 
one,  and  the  average  ten  or  twelve  to  one.  The  cream  of  the  milk 
first  drawn  was  thin  and  pale  ;  that  of  the  last  thick  and  buttery, 
and  of  a  rich  colour.  The  milk  too  of  the  first  cup  was  blue  and 
like  milk  and  water  ;  that  of  the  last  rich,  and  to  the  eye  and  taste 
more  like  cream.'  We  know  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  received  into  different  cups  varies  during 
venesection.d 

The  secretion  is  greatly  influenced  by  moral  circumstances.  A 
mother  often  finds  a  temporary  decline  of  secretion  if  she  substi- 
tutes another  child  for  her  own  or  for  one  that  she  had  previously 
suckled  for  some  time.  A  cow  may  give  less  milk  when  milked 
by  a  stranger.    If  a  mother  sees  her  child,  or  even  thinks  of  it, 


milk  in  great  abundance  up  to  the  time  of  the  narration,  -  four  years,  to  the 
children  of  her  daughter,  who,  finding  her  mother  so  useful,  «  was  embolden 
to  bid  fair  for  an  increase  of  issue,  which,  till  then,  she  knew  not  how  to  nouns! 
or  provide  for."    Many  other  such  cases  may  be  found.    See  Beck's  Elemerd  | 
UcdicalJurisprudence,  fifth  ed.  London,  1836,  p.  121.  sq. 

One  woman  is  said  to  have  suckled  from  the  age  of  25  to  her  72  ,  and  now  n 
her  81st  year  still  to  have  a  regular  secretion.  The  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  *en 
nedy  in  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  Medico- Chmirgical  Review,  vol.  xx..  p.  202. 
c  Blacker's  Essay  on  Small  Farms. 

i  Scudamore,  Essay  on  the  Blood,  p.  97.    London,  1824. 
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she  may  feel  her  breasts  filling.6  After  emotion  of  the  mother, 
:  the  child,  if  it  suck  the  milk  first  secreted  subsequently,  may  suffer 
I  seriously  in  its  healths 

Like  every  other  secretion  it  is  greatly  influenced  not- only  in 
,  quantity  and  quality  by  all  emotions,  but  by  the  condition  of  the 
s  system  at  large  and  of  other  individual  organs.  If  the  mother  is 
:  in  health  and  well  fed,  it  will  be  rich  and  abundant;  and  mceversL 
I  If  she  is  ill,  it  will  be  of  bad  quality  and  small  in  quantity.  If 
rpecuhar  substances  are  swallowed  it  becomes  impregnated  with 
them,  as  purgatives,  mercury,  &c. 

Cerebral  character  and  corporeal  circumstances  have  appeared 
•sometimes  communicated  by  the  milk. 

The  milk  of  a  particular  female  will  sometimes  not  suit  a  parti- 
ccular  child.  '  1 


The  mode  of  nourishment  after  birth  is  various.  Some  young  are  able,  without 
.any  pecubar  arrangement,  immediately  to  support  themselves  j  for  the  delivery  of 


'  John  Hunter  satisfied  himself  experimentally  of  the  truth  of  the  common 
-ert.on,  -  that  the  she-ass  gives  milk  no  longer  than  the  impression  of  tl^oal 

upon  her  mmd.  The  skin  of  her  foal  thrown  over  the  back  of  another,  and  rt 
iuentlv  brought  near  her,  is  sufficient,    journal  of  tke  Royal  Institut^,  No.7) 

Th,  opinion  coincides  with  the  custom  in  Languedoc  and  on  Mount  Caucasus 
f  placng  a  calf  near  its  mother  while  milking,  from  the  conviction  of  its Tn 
reasmg  the  quantity  of  milk.    According  to  Le  Vaillant,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

"  m;    f; its  skin;s  plaeed  on  another  whi,e  the  -  - 

-11  ™  I        P       rem0V6d  *  Sma11  tUm°Ur  from  behind  «*  ear ;  all  was  doin-, 
1  U,l  the  mother  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  suckled  her  cb  Id  oon  21 

noth  Z ,mmedl3te]^  h  died  in  convulsions.  He  was  sent  for  hastily^  to  see 
noth  r  child  m  convulsions,  after  taking  the  breast  soon  after  its  nurs  had  been 
vere    re  nmauded    and.  Sir  Richard  Croft,  the  accoucheur  who  had  charge  0f 

Mr' Wardrop  y he  had  seen  very  simi,ar  instan^ 

D, ■  Haync glares  that  he  was  summoned  to  a  child  which  had  just  died  in 
>e  act  of  suck.ng  ,ts  mother,  when  she  was  suddenly  alarmed  at  the  entrance  of 

o  1C=  Wlth  bad   soon  after de]ivery-  ^  mmti:ui2™° 

>me  d  Z  g   '  °"  SUCking  lmmediately  «fter  its  mother  had  met  with 

m  distressing  crcumstance.  A  puppy  has  been  seized  with  epilepsy  on 
'ckmg  us  mother  after  a  fit  of  rage.    ( Burdach,  §  522. )  P    *  y  °n 
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each  species  of  brutes  is  ordained  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  every  thing  is 
in  the  most  favourable  state  for  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  offspring. 
Most  invertebrata  and  some  fish  deposit  their  eggs  where  food  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured. Some,  many  insects  for  example,  are  bora  in  the  midst  of  food,  the 
parent  having  instinctively  deposited  the  egg  in  nutrient  matter  either  found  in 
mass  or  carefully  collected  by  her.*  The  young  of  some  devour  their  nest 
immediately,  just  as  some  insects  eat  up  their  skin  when  they  have  cast  it  off. 
Others  have  food  collected  daily  by  one  or  both  parents,  who,  while  they  fatten 
their  young,  perhaps  grow  thin  themselves  by  neglect.  The  raw  food  given  by 
birds  to  their  young  is  always  animal,  and  therefore  easy  of  assimilation.  Some 
give  their  young  half  digested  food,  thrown  up  from  their  own  stomach.  Some, 
as  all  the  dove  kind,  are  fed  by  a  substance  secreted  from  the  crops  of  both 
parents ;  (Hunter,  On  a  secretion  in  the  crops  of  breeding  pigeons  for  the  nourish, 
ment  of  their  young,  in  his  Observations  on  certain  parts,  #c.  p.  235. ;)  others  by  a 
fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  belonging  to  the  female  only.  The  instinct 
which  leads  the  parent  carefully  to  tend  the  offspring  ceases  at  the  period  when 
the  system  of  the  offspring  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  supply  its  own  exigencies; 
and  the  parent  does  not  breed  again  till  this  is  the  case. 
Such  are  the  degrees  of  assistance  afforded  by  the  parent. 


.  Someinsects,_ichneumons,  lay  their  eggs  in  living  caterpillars  or  other  specif 
of  their  own  genus,  which  are  consequently  destroyed,  so  that  certain  species  appea, 
i l  lZZsi  creaLd  solely  for  the  destruction  of  others.  A  most  cruel  exampl 
fathe  female  of  a  species  of  sphex  ;  she  *+™*~*fZ^  ' 


iarge  spider  or  caterpillar  into  the  hole,  bites  off  its  legs  to  prevent  its  escape  * 
^  an  egg  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  young  oneway  nourish  itself  with^ 


s  a 
and 
(lie 


SX^on^^.  (Bl— ach,  Handbuch  der  nature, 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  SYSTEM  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

BIRTH. a 

"Fp.om  what  has  been  said  relatively  to  the  functions  of  the 
foetus  still  contained  within  its  mother,  and  immersed.as  it  were  in 
I  a  warm  bath  there  must  evidently  be  a  considerable  difference 
r  between  its  functions  and  those  of  the  child  that  is  born  and  ca- 
pable  of  exerting  its  will.    The  chief  points  of  difference  we  will 
I  distinctly  enumerate. 

Lable  l°tter^       h\°°d  ^  itSmotion>  thi*  nuid  is  remark- 
.able  both  for  being  of  a  darker  red,  incapable  of  becoming  florid 
'  on  the  contact  of  atmospheric  air,  and  for  coagulating  less  readily 
an   perfectly  than  after  birth.    Its  course,  too,  is  v'ery  different 
in  the  foetus  whose  circulation  is  connected  with  the  placenta  and 
Jtoch  has  never  breathed,  from  its  course  after  the  cessation  of 
W*  connection  with  the  mother  and  after  respiration  has  taken 


»  "  On  the  subject  of  this  chapter  consult,  among  numerous  others,  Trew  Be 
*n  ^usdam  lnter  Honanem  natum  et  nascent  intercedentibus.  ZlZ. 

£  imd4^  KOeSSlei"  (br°therS)'  De  ^rentiis  interf*'™  - 

Ferd.  G.  Danz  Zergliederungskunde  des  ungebohrnen  JTtndes  mit  Anmerk.  von 
•  Th.  Soemmernng.    Frankfort,  1792.  2  vols.  8vo. 

FSAThew  ,H°0«eveen'  Def^  humanimorbis.  LB.  1784.  Svo.  p  o8  SQ 
Fr.  Aug  Walter,  Annotat.  Academ.  already  quoted,  p.  44.  so  * 
And  J.  Dan  Herholdt,  De  vita  imprimis  fatus  kumaru.     Havn.  1802.  Svo. 

J  "  ^ourcr°y.  Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  vii.  p.  162.  sq.» 

^  IT  ReZtedTo13 '  B:  60  r  T?  drCUk"S  «-W**J**  ab  itlo 
J     \V       nePrlntea  in  Overkamp's  collection,  t.  i. 

:  Sahnt;„    awer"tate-    Reprinted  in  Wasserberg's  collection,  t.  iv. 
^batier,  at  the  end  of  his  Tr.  Complht  d'Anat.  vol  iii  '    Jr  ,„ 
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"  First,  the  umbilical  vein,  coming  from  the  placenta  and  pene 
trating  the  ring  called  umbilical,  runs  to  the  liver,  and  pours  it 
blood  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae,  the  branches  of  which  re 
markable  vein  distribute  one  portion  through  the  liver,  while  tb 
ductus  venosus  Arantii  d  conveys  the  rest  directly  to  the  inferio 
vena  cava. 

"Both  canals,— the  end  of  the  umbilical  vein  contained  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  and  the  venous  duct,  become  closed 
after  the  division  of  the  chord,  and  the  former  is  converted  into 
the  round  ligament  of  the  liver. 

«  The  blood,  arriving  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  the  in- 
ferior cava,  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  lungs,  and  is  divided  into  the  left  or  posterior  auricle  of 
the  heart,  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  and  the  foramen 
ovale. 

"  For,  in  the  foetus,  over  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava, 
there  is  extended  a  remarkable  lunated  valve*,  termed,  from  its 
discoverer  f,  Eustachian,  which  usually  disappears  as  adolescence 
proceeds,  but,.in  the  foetus,  appears  to  directs  the  stream  of  blood) 
coming  from  the  abdomen  towards  an  opening,  immediately  to  be| 
mentioned,  existing  in  the  septum  of  the  auricles. 

"  This  opening  is  denominated  the  foramen  ovale and  is  thei 
cause  that  certainly  the  greatest  part  of  the  blood  which  streams) 
from  the  inferior  cava  is  poured  into  the  left  auricle 1  during  thej 
diastole  of  the  auricles.  A  falciform  valve,  placed  over  the  foraj 
men,  prevents  its  return,  and  appears  likewise  to  preclude  its; 


But  especially  J.  Fr.  Lobstein,  Magazin  Encyclopidique.  1803.  t.  iii.  vol.  h 
p.  28.  sq." 

"  "  v.  Arantius,  Be  humano  fistu  libellus,  p.  97. 
Compare  B.  S.  Albinus,  Explicatio  tabular.  Eustachii,  p.  164.  sq." 
c  "  Haller,  Be  valvula  Eustachii.    Gotting.  1738.  4to." 
f  «  Eustachius,      vena  sine  pari,  p.  289.   Opuscula,  tab.  viii.  fig.  6.  tab.  xvi 

fig.  3." 

b  «  J,  F.  Lobstein,  Be  valvula  Eustachii.    Arg.  1771.  4to. 

»  "  Haller,  Beforamine  ovali  et  Eustachii  valvula.    Gotting.  1748.  fol.  c. 
and  much  more  copiously  in  his  Opera  minora,  t.  i.  p.  33.  sqq." 

•  For  an  account  of  the  opinion  of  C.  Fr.  Wolff,  who  regards  he  oran^ 
ovale  as  another  mouth  of  the  inferior  cava,  opening  mto  the  left  aunc 
same  manner  as  the  mouth  commonly  known  opens  mto  the  right, 
Comment.  Acad.  Scient.  Petropol.  t.  xx.  1775." 
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course  into  the  right  auricle  during  the  systole  of  the  auricles. 
By  means  of  this  valve,  the  foramen  generally  becomes  closed 
ffl  the  first  years  of  infancy,  in  proportion  as  the  corresponding 
Eustachian  valve  decreases,  and  more  or  less  completely  dis- 
appears. k  r  J 

"  The  blood  which  enters  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  prin- 
c.pally  proceeds  from  the  superior  cava,  and  flows  but  in  a  very 
small  quantity  into  the  lungs,  while,  from  the  right  ventricle 
wnich,  m  the  foetus,  is  particularly  thick  and  strong  for  this 
purpose  ,t  pursues  its  course  directly  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus which  is  in  a  manner  the  chief 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A  few  weeks  after  birth, 
his  duct  becomes  obstructed  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  dense 


igament. 


The  blood  of  the  aorta,  being  destined  to  return,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  mother,  enters  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  pass 
Nttut  on  each  side  of  the  urachus  at  the  umbilical  opening,  and 
l  after  birth,  hkewise  become  imperforate  chords.™  ' 
"  As  the  function  of  the  lungs  scarcely  exists  in  the  foetus,  their 

appearance  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  is  after  the  com- 
»encement  of  respiration.  They  are  proportionally  much  smaller, 

•heir  colour  is  darker,  their  substance  denser,  consequently  their 
p'pecmc  gravity  is  greater,  so  that  while  recent  and  sound  they 

«nk  ,n  water,  whereas,  after  birth,  they,  casteris  paribus,  swim 

«pon  its  surfaces  " 

"  From  our  remarks  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  it  is  clear 
hat  its  alimentary  tube  and  chylo-poietic  system  must  be  pe- 

78o"  fvo  Pcl™'aLL»Velin8'  B°  mlVUla  EmtacMi  etf°™™™  ovali.  Anglipol. 
|     "  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annot.  Acad.  1.  ii.  tab.vii.  fig.  7." 
"  v.  Haller,  Icones  Anat.  fasc.  iv.  tab.  iii.  vi." 

"  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  explaining  the  conditions  under  which  this 
curs,  and  the  cautions  therefore  requisite  in  giving  an  opinion,  in  a  court  of 
:    'ce,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  lungs.     Among  many  other  writings 
,  e  very  important  posthumous  paper  of  Wm.  Hunter  may  be  consulted  in  the' 

fWW  Observ.  and  Enquiries,  vol.  vi.  p.  284.  sq. 
i    h.  Corn.  Heineken's  dissertation,    De  docimasia  pulmonum  incerto  vita  et 

"  recens  natorum  signo.    Gott.  1 8  i  1 .  4  to. 
I    "d       B'  °s'ander,  Comment,  de  respiratione,  vagiiu  et  vivitali fictus  humani 
partum  #c„  on  which  compare  the  Getting.  Gel.  Ang.  1820,  p.  1955.  Sq.» 

3  k  2 
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culiar  Thus,  v.c.  in  an  embryo  a  few  months  old,  the  large 
intestines  very  nearly  resemble  the  small;  but,  during  the  latter 
half  of  pregnancy,  being  turgid  with  meconium,  they  really  de- 
serve the  epithet  by  which  they  are  commonly  distinguished. 

«  The  meconium  is  a  saburra,  of  a  brownish  green  colour,  formed 
evidently  from  the  secreted  fluids  of  the  foetus,  and  chiefly  from 
its  bile,  because  it  is  first  observed  at  the  period  corresponding  to 
the  first  secretion  of  the  bile,  and,  in  monstrous  cases,  where  the 
the  liver  has  been  absent,  no  meconium,  but  merely  a  smal  quan- 
tity of  colourless  albumen  and  mucus,  has  been  tound  in  the  in- 
testines," which  from  the  absence  of  bile  have  not  been  stimulated 
to  secrete  abundantly.  The  meconium  has  the  same  taste  and 
colour  and  affords  the  same  products  as  cystic  bile. 

«  The  ccecum  is  extremely  different  in  the  new-born  child 
from  its  future  form,  and  continued  straight  from  the  appendix 

vermiformis,  &c.°  .  ,  ,, 

«  Other  differences  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and  hall  now 
pass  over.  Such  are  the  urachus,  the  membrana  puptllaris,  and 
Z  descent  of  the  testes  in  the  male.  Some  will  be  treated  of  more 
properly  in  the  next  section.     Others,  of  little  moment,  we  shall 

etneyofte  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  foetus  is  the  very 
great  proportionate  bulk  of  its  liver.  The  prodigious  size  of  tb 
oVganariL  from  the  distribution  of  four  fifths  of  the  bloo  d  ft* 
umbilical  vein  through  it,  and  probably,  in  a  certain  degr  , 
some  think  from  the  great  quantity  of  meconium  in  its  biuarj 
d^ts  After  birth,  no  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  readily  expresses  the  abundance 
of  meconium;  hence  the  liver  must  diminish. 

This  peculiarity,  as  well  as  the  great  size  of  the  thyreo  d,  toj 

hab  v  serves  to  produce  certain  necessary  changes  m  the  bio 
b  t  a^  ^Ident  good  effect  results  from  it  in 
of  the  thorax.    In  the  fetus  the  lungs  are  completdy  d ev o 
air,  and  consequently  there  cannot  be  much,  if  any  o  r  u  t 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein, and  the  b  e  - 
its  magnitude,  protruding  the  * aph ragm .  upward s,  r en 
capacity  of  the  chest  correspondent^  small,  and  at 

o  «  B.  S.  Albinus,  Annotat.  Acad.  1.  vi.  tab.  ii.  fig-  7." 
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it  contains  an  immense  proportion  of  blood.     After  birth,  the  di- 
minished size  of  the  liver  allows  a  great  increase  to  the  capacity 
of  the  chest;  not  only  is  full  inspiration  allowed,  and  consequently 
a  free  passage  to  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  during  inspir- 
ation, as  Haller  remarks  p,  but  a  certain  degree  of  permanent  di- 
latation of  the  lungs  is  allowed  (for  much  air  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  every  expiration),  and,  since  the  liver  contains,  immediately 
after  birth,  so  much  smaller  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  system 
than  before  the  greatly  increased  supply  required  by  the  lungs  is 
thus  afforded.1!  6 

«  This  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  briefly  noticing  some 
remarkable  parts  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  larger  in  the 
fcetus,  and  appear  to  serve  important  purposes  in  its  economy, 
although  their  true  and  principal  design  deserves  still  further  in- 
vestigation. 

"They  are  usually  styled  glands,  but  their  parenchyma  is 
very  d.fferent  from  true  glandular  structure,  nor  has  any  ves- 
Jge  of  an  excretory  duct  been  hitherto  discovered  in  them 
Ihey  are   the   thyreoid,    the    thymus,   and  the  supra-renal 
:  glands. r 

"  The  thyreoid  gland*  is  fixed  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  same 

name  belonging  to  the  larynx,  has  two  lobes,"  united  by  an 

Isthmus  which  lies  across  the  third  and  fourth  ring  of  the  trachea 

'  s  composed  of  lobules  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  and  «  is,  as  it' 
vere,  ]unatedt  and  m  DQt  Qnly  q{  fa  ^  ^ 

mthe  fetus,  but  of  lymphatic  fluid,  and  becomes,  as  age  advances, 
jrauually  less  juicy.n 

"  The  thymus  is  a  white  and  very  delicate  structure,"  gr- 
ounded by  cellular  tissue  that  connects  it  with  the  adjoining 

p  Elementa  Physiologue,  t.  viiL--1 
■  '  See  Mr.  Bryce,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  1815.  Jan. 
i  JL  ^'0^.eCke1'  AbhandlunZm  aus      nenschilchm  und  vergieichenden  Anatomic 
I  e  chi!,'  f         He,makCS  k  Pr°bable  that  thGSe  three  orSans  contribute  ,o 

■ant  v   r     T  nerV°US        'lePatiC  SyStemS'  and  thuS  diminisl>  «™ 

'  *nmy  of  hydrogen  and  carbon." 

j    *  C  Uttini,  De  glandule  thyroid**  usu,  in  the  Comment.  Inslituti  Bononiens 
i     T,l>  P*  15.  sq. 

^  "  Haller,  Icones  Anat.  fasc.  iii.  tab.  3." 
|  -it."1804.nt8v!,Ch.m,dtmUller'  Ueh^dkA^ah^n^ane,ederScMlMrii5e.  Land- 
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parts  and  binds  together  its  own  numerous  conglomerated  lobules, 
which  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  is  "  like- 
wise bilobular,  sometimes  completely  divided  into  two  parts," 
«  contains  a  remarkable  cavity      around  which  the  lobules  are  dis- 
posed spirally  like  knots,  and  is  "  placed  under  the  superior  part  of 
the  middle  of  the  sternum,  always  ascending  as  far  as  the  neck  on 
each  sidey,  of  extremely  great  proportionate  size  in  the  fmtus, 
abounding  in  a  milky  fluid,  becoming  gradually  absorbed  m  youth, 
and  frequently  disappearing  altogether  in  old  age.*  "  Every  lobule 
contains  several  cells,  all  which  open  into  a  small  pouch  at  the  base 
of  the  lobule,  and  the  pouches  of  all  the  lobules  communicate  with 
the  central  cavity."    Although  there  is  no  external  opening,  as  m 
true  glands,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  finds  absorbent  vessels  in  the  fcetal 
calf  so  large  as  to  admit  a  common  injecting  pipe  and  coarse  in- 
fection, and  opening  into  the  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 

«  The  supra-renal  glands,  called  also  renes  succentur.ati  and 
capsular  atrabiliari^lie  under  the  diaphragm  on  the  upper  margin 
of  the  kidneys  b,  from  which,  in  the  adult,  they  are  rather  more 
distant,  being  proportionally  smaller.  They"  have  a  triangular 
close  cavity  fn  their  centre,  «  full  of  a  dark  fluid  of  a  more .eddish 
hue  in  the  fetus  than  in  the  adult."  In  early  fetal  life,  they  are 
granular,  and  absolutely  larger  than  the  kidneys;  which  however, 
Lards  the  end  of  gestation,  greatly  surpass  them  Their  seer* 
tion  is  probably  conveyed  to  the  blood  by  the  absorbents  like 
that  of  the  thymus. 

«  «  ^ug.I-»ui»deHu^,^«fcw^^fi^rf^^*<ft^-  Go"ing- 

1  MoraTa  thfylnger,  Moires  de  VAcad.       «  to  17*  tab.  n- 

Vincent  Malacarne,  Memorie  della  Sociela  Italiana,  t.  viii.  1799,  P.  i.  P- 

Flo,  Caldani,  Congettura  sopra  Vuso  dclla  glandula  timo.    Venice,  1808  J* 
Sam.    Chr.   Lucae,  Anatomische  Untersuchungen   cler  Thymus, 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  1811.  4to.  ., 
C.  Fr.  Th.  Krause,  Opiniouum  de  thy  mi  function  axemen.    Gott.  mm 
y  «  Haller,  Icones  Anal.  1.  c."  _ 
«  «  Hewson,  Experimental  Enquiries,  P.  iii.  pass.m. 
a  Tke  Anatomy  of  ike  Thymus  Gland,  by  Sir  Astley  Coope  ,  B .  Lone  ,  ,  ^ 
b  «  See  Eustachius  their  discoverer,  tab.  ..  n.  •»•>  ™*        x".  ng 
Haller,  Icones  Anat.  fasc.  iii.  tab.  vi. 
Malacarne,  1.  c." 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  FOREGOING  CUT. 

Placenta. 

bbbbb,  Portion  of  the  amnion  covering  it. 
c  cc,  Portion  of  the  chorion. 

dddddddd,  Veins  of  the  placenta  uniting  into  one  trunk. 
eeeeee,  Umbilical  vein. 
fff,  Its  branches  entering  the  liver. 
g  g,  Vena  portae. 
h  h  h,  Its  hepatic  branches. 
i,  Ductus  venosus. 
k  k  k,  Inferior  cava. 
«  1 1,  Renal  veins, 
m,  Hepatic  vein. 
to  to,  Superior  cava, 
o,  Heart  turned  to  the  right. 
p,  Right  ventricle. 
q,  Pulmonary  artery, 
r,  Canalis  arteriosus. 
«,  Left  pulmonary  artery  divided. 
t,  Left  pulmonary  veins. 
it)  Left  auricle. 
v,  Left  ventricle, 
to,  Aorta. 

x,  Brachiocephalic  trunk. 
yyy,  Left  carotid. 
z,  Left  subclavian. 


1,  Descending  aorta. 

2,  Cceliac  artery  divided. 

3,  Superior  mesenteric. 

4,  Inferior  mesenteric. 

5,  Left  renal. 

6  6,  Iliacs. 

7  7,  Hypogastrics. 

8  8,  Femorals. 

9  9  9  9,  The  umbilical  arteries  going  towards  the  umbilical  ring. 

10  10,  Their  branches  going  to  the  bladder. 

lSl^lSU 2 S12  12  12  12,  Umbilical  arteries,  running  in  a  serpentine  course 
towards  the  bladder. 

13,  The  liver  reversed. 

14,  Gall  bladder. 

15  15,  Kidneys. 

16  16,  Renal  capsules. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

THE  ORIGIN,  GROWTH,  DECLINE,  AND  DEATH  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SYSTEM. 

The  origin  of  every  living  being  is  some  matter  of  such  a  compo- 
.  sition  that  it  has  the  property  of  changing,  under  certain  circum- 

>  stances,  m  its  composition  and  therefore  its  properties,  and  be- 
,  coming  organised  ;  and,  when  so  changed,  of  again  changing  in 

composition,  organisation,  and  properties ;  and  this  in  unceasing 

>  succession,  till  a  being  is  completed  of  definite  form  and  power,  and 
P  perhaps  composed  of  numerous  organs,  each  peculiar  in  its  compo- 
sition, organisation,  and  properties.    Whether  the  first  matter  so 

compounded  by  the  coincidence  of  certain  elementary  particles 
lunder  certain  circumtsances  be  inanimate  or  dead,— a  possibility 
•  admitted  by  the  believers  in  heterogenesis,  or  furnished  alive  by  a 
I'v.ng  system  from  itself,  it  has  not  the  composition  nor  parts 
und,  therefore,  not  the  properties,  which  subsequently  exist.  It 
las  the  property  merely  of  changing  to  some  new  composition - 
m  acquiring  organisation,  form,  and  new  properties,  under  certain 
«  avourable  circumstances  ;.and,  when  so  altered,  the  altered  thing 
'  >as  the  property  of  changing  in  like  manner,  and  thus,  at  last,  an 
"•gar,,  or  a  system  of  organs,  is  produced.    When  the  changes 
jave  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  the  characteristic  properties  of 
-he  organ  result,  not  full  and  perfect  at  first,  but  faint;  and 
^actually,  as  the  composition  and  organisation  improve,  they  be- 
ome  more  intense.  Thus  the  liver  does  not  secrete  bile  when  its 
udiments  are  first  discernible,  but  at  length  it  does.    Yet  at  first 
"e  bile  is  poor,  and  only  becomes  perfect  when  the  organ  is 
eriect.  At  first  there  can  be  no  consciousness  and  personality  in 
«e  brain  ;  but,  as  its  composition  and  organisation  proceed,  glim, 
swings  of  these  must  appear,  and  at  length  both  these  and  vo- 
°"  exist,  and,  as  each  part  improves  in  composition  and  bulk 
'culty  after  faculty  appears  and  grows  stronger.    The  original 

I  °Prty  re8UltS  fr°m  a  Certain  comPosit''on  of  certain  elementary 
:  Glances  placed  under  certain  circumstances  :  other  properties 
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result  from  changes  in  the  composition  and  from  the  production 
of  organisation,  —  from  another  composition  and  from  organis- 
ation ;  and,  as  these  change  successively,  each  new  composition 
and  organisation  js  necessarily  possessed  of  peculiar  properties 

a  Some  object  to  the  employment  of  the  word  organisation  in  the  signification 
of  an  organised  system,  alleging  that  it  never  means  the  thing  organised,  but  al- 
ways the  process  of  organising,  and  they  therefore  employ  the  term  organism 
in  that  sense.  Dr.  Barclay,  in  his  Inquiry  into  Opinions  concerning  Life  and  Or- 
ganisation,  —  a  book  worth  reading  as  a  compilation  only  of  the  curious  opinions 
of  successive  times,  but  full  of  dull  error  and  prejudices,  —  says,  "  Organisation 
is  a  general  expression  for  the  process  by  which  an  organised  structure  is  formed, 
and,  therefore,  can  never  properly  denote  the  possession  of  organs."    P.  340. 

Now,  the  use  of  the  word  organisation  to  signify  the  thing  organised,  is  not 
only  established,  but  supported  by  all  analogy.  Just  as  we  employ  the  term  in  two 
senses,—  that  of  the  thing  organised  and  that  of  the  process  of  organisation,  other 
words' are  used  for  acts  and  results.  The  chemist,  the  musician,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  use  the  term  composition  in  the  two  senses  of  compounding,  composing, 
and  of  the  thing  compounded  or  composed  ;  the  anatomist,  pharmaceutist,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  employ  the  term  preparation  to  signify  the  act  of  preparing, 
and  the  thing  prepared ;  and  the  same  twofold  use  is  made  of  the  words  com- 
bination, declaration,  exhibition,  generation,  puncture,  painting,  reflection,  and 
endless  others,  with  general  sanction. 

A  similar  habit  prevails  of  restricting  the  word  animal  to  the  brute,  creation ; 
so  that  some  say  man  and  animals,  while  others  say  man  and  other  animals.  The 
Latin  word  animal  is  used  in  both  ways  correctly.  But,  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  rule,  and,  as  we  have  a  term  always  applied  exclusively  to 
other  animals,  the  term  animal  throughout  this  work  includes  man.  Whenever 
I  have  wished  to  speak  of  other  animals,  I  have  employed  the  term  brute,  —  and 
written  brute  creation,  brute  animals,  or  brutes,  in  conformity  with  the  established 
use  of  this  English  word.    I  have  already  quoted  Milton's  lines,  — 

"  Smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied." 

Again,  — 

"  What  may  this  mean  ?    Language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressed." 

Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  says,  «  Brutes  may  be  consi- 
dered as  either  aerial,  terrestrial,  aquatic,  or  amphibious."  Pope,  in  his  Essay 
on  Man,  has  the  celebrated  lines,  — 

"  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  fhe  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know, 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below." 
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while  placed  in  certain  circumstances.    Thus  a  little  fluid  (for  all 
organised  bodies  are  produced  from  fluids)  in  the  ovaria  becomes 
,  a ;  vesicle  ;  this,  a  little  organised  something -though,  perhaps 
the  vesicle  must  be  considered  an  organisation  ;  this,  by  degrees, 
•  the  various  parts  of  a  human  being  successively,  till  a  human 
.  being  can  be  recognised ;  and  all  its  parts  grow  and  change  till  we 
have  a  man.  In  all  living  organisations,  the  composition,  structure 
I  size,  and  the  number  of  organs  differ  at  different  times  ;  none  is  at 
first  what  it  is  afterwards.    All  continue  changing  in  volume,  con- 
science, form,  texture,  situation,  mode  of  action  ;  and,  while  one 
.  organ  developes,  another  disappears.*  These  properties  or  powers 
:  are  the  result  of  a  certain  composition,  and  often  also  organisation, 
placed   m   certain   circumstances:   but  this  composition  and 
organisation  are  the  result  of  previous  composition,  and  perhaps 
also  organisation,  and  circumstances  ;  and  so  we  can  go  back 
*ep  by  step,  till  we  arrive  at  the  original  composition  and  cir- 
cumstances.   The  mind  is  a  property  or  power  resulting  of 
necessity  from  the  composition  and  organisation  of  the  brain 
under  certain  circumstances:  but  this  composition  and  organis- 
ation of  the  brain  result  from  a  succession  of  changes,  each  re- 
1  mg  from  an  immediately  preceding  state  of  composition  a  , 
a  w  c    DrmmenCeraent,  °f  or^ioD,  of  organisation^^ 

^tZZ°7  state  therras' from  its  nature>  neces-rily 

>  ne  property  of  changing  to  the  subsequent.' 

1  b  Burdach,  §  477. 
c  See  notes,  p.  363.  supra. 

-"7/thPahtT°l0giStS  °f  rePUtati°n  haVG  C°ntented  "—Ives  with  roundly 

g  I  at  true  generate  never  occurs,  but  that  the  whole  human  race  pr - 

fcn,  of  tl.Se  imagined  the  germs  to  be  the  spermatic  animalcules  of  the  ma,e 
e  C'Chen'     C,);  °therS  ima*™d  them  *         *»  the  ovaries  of 

U  2\L?V!!USt;i0US  "aller'  Wh°  P'a!nly  8SSerted-  that  M       ™cera  and 

tlwfutWe^  ne^^  and,  therefore  iMle, 

V  e  jormed,  before  coyiccplion,  in  the  maternal  germ. 

''.  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  argued  ehieflv  from  the  continuity  of  ,! 
-branes  and  blood-vessels  between  the  incubat'ed  chick  and  he  yelk  £ 
(?•    {Opera  Minora,  t.  ii.  p.  418.  sq.)  '  'e 

But  the  more  frequently  I  have  demonstrated  the  phenomena  of  incubatf  ■ 
|  >  Physiological  class,  the  less  strength  have  I  found  in  this  J^Z 
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We  saw,  in  Chapter  XXVIIL,  the  various  modes  in  which  a  new 
being  is  produced  from  one  already  existing ; — that  it  may  be  a  de- 


This  hypothesis  of  the  successive  evolution  of  germs  pre-formed  from  the 
creation,  must,  if  carefully  examined,  be  rejected.    ("  See  L.  P.  Zweifel  gegen  die 

Entwickelungstheorie  Aus  der  Franzosischen  Handschrifl  von  G.  Forster.  Got- 

ting.  1788.  8vo."  See  also  C.  F.  WolflT,  Theoria  Generationis,  Berlin,  1759,  who 
opposed  it  successfully.) 

Not  only  is  the  superfluous  and  useless  creation,  which  is  supposed,  of  in- 
numerable germs  never  arriving  at  evolution,  repugnant  to  reason  *,  but  so  many 
preternatural  conditions!  and  such  a  multiplication  of  natural  powers \  are  as- 
sumed, that  it  is  perfectly  irreconcileable  with  sound  physiology. 

Add  to  this,  that,  of  the  phenomena  adduced  in  its  favour,  no  one  is  sufficiently 
consonant  with  truth  to  establish  the  hypothesis.  § 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  indubitable  observations  which  refute  it  directly 
and  completely." 

"  Such,  in  the  history  of  hybrid  animals,  is  the  singular  experiment  of  impreg- 
nating those  which  are  prolific,  for  many  generations,  with  male  semen  of  the 
same  species,  by  means  of  which  the  form  of  the  young  hybrids  becomes  so  pro- 
gressively  different  from  the  original  maternal  configuration,  as  to  approach  more 
and  more  to  that  of  the  father,  till,  by  a  kind  of  arbitrary  metamorphosis,  it  is 
absolutely  converted  into  it.  (Jos.  G.  Kblreuter,  Dritte  Forsetzung  der  vorlauf. 
Nachr.  p.  51.  sq.) 

Such,  in  our  knowledge  of  monsters  (which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution,  are  nearly  all  maintained  to  have  pre-existed  in  the  germs  from  the 


Nor  can  I  sufficiently  wonder  how  this  great  physiologist  could  so  constantly 
reject,  as  almost  absurd,  the  inosculation,  properly  so  called,  of  the  vessels  of  the 
chick  with  those  of  the  yelk,  while  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  and  defended  a 
perfectly  similar  inosculation  in  the  connection  of  the  human  ovum  with  the 
gravid  uterus !  „ 

See  his  Elem.  Physiol.  Lausannae,  1788.  t.  viii.  P.  i.  p.  94.  comparing  p.  257. 

*  Indeed,  in  this  strange  hypothesis  there  must  have  been  an  uncommon 
store  of  germs  prepared  at  the  beginning,  for  the  ovaria  of  a  single  sturgeon 
have  contained  1,467,500  ova.    (Petit,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1733.) 

The  fancy  of  the  existence  of  all  the  human  race,  inclosed  like  pill-boxes 
emboilement,  in  our  hapless  general  mother,  is  as  unfounded  in  fact  as  it  is  pre- 
posterous. . 

t  "  v.  Kant's  remarks  on  these,  Critik  der  Urlheihkraft,  p.  372.  ' 

\  "  This  defect  I  have  shown  at  large,  Handbuch  der  Nalurgeschichte,  p.  H-  sq. 

10th  edit."  ,  , 

S  "  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  demonstration  of  this  and  other  assertions  uu 
'  briefly  noticed  in  the  present  section,  I  refer  to  the  work,  Ueber  den  JMduHSstr*  ■ 
3d  edit.    Gotting.  1791.  8vo." 
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tachment  of  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  old,  which  afterwards 
grows  forth  into  another  perfect  system  (Bssiparous  generation) ; 


first  creation),  is  the  well-known  fact -that  among  certain  domestic  species  of 
annuals,  and  especially  among  sows,  monstrosities  are  very  common,  whereas  in 
the  original  wild  variety  they  are  extremely  uncommon. 

While  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  are  all  much  more  explicable  by  the 
nisus  formativus  than  by  the  pre-existence  of  germs  for  every  part,  some 
particular  instances  (v.  c.  that  of  the  nails,  which,  after  the  loss  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fingers,  have  been  known  to  be  reproduced  on  the  neighbouring 
middle  phalanx*),  admit  evidently  of  no  other  solution." 

"  The  less  this  hypothesis  of  evolution,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  is  found  con- 
sonant with  fact  and  the  rules  of  philosophising,  the  more  strongly  does  the  op- 
posite opinion  recommend  itself  to  our  notice  by  its  simplicity  and  correspondence 
with  nature,  supposing  as  it  does,  not  an  evolution  of  fictitious  germina  by  con- 
ception, but  a  true  generation  and  gradual  formation  of  a  new  conception  from 
the  hitherto  formless  genital  matter. 

This  true  generation  by  successive  formation  has  been  variously  described  by 
physiologists,  but  the  following  we  consider  as  the  true  account. 

1.  The  wotter  of  which  organised  bodies,  and  therefore  the  human  frame  are 
composed,  differs  from  all  other  matter  in  this,  -  that  it  only  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  vital  powers.  (See  Chr.  Girtanner,  Ueber  das  Kantische  Prinzip 
fur  die  Naturgeschichte.     Gotting.  1796.  8vo.  p.  14.  sq.) 

2.  Among  the  orders  of  vital  powers,  one  is  eminently  remarkable  and  the 
east  disputable  of  all,  which,  while  it  acts  upon  that  matter,  hitherto  shapeless 
but  mature,  imparts  to  it  a  form  regular  and  definite,  although  varying  according 
:o  the  particular  nature  of  the  matter. 
To  distinguish  this  vital  power  from  the  rest,  permit  us  to  designate  it -nisus 

'OBMATIVDS. 


•  "  Recent  instances  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  are  related  by  Corvisart 
lournal  de  Med.  March,  1809.  ' 
N.  Ansiaux,  Clinique  Chirurgicale.    Lyons,  1816.  8vo.  p.  217. 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  July,  1816. 
Another  example  1  owe  to  my  friend  F.  Sig.  Voigt,  professor  at  Jena. 
But  the  most  remarkable  case  I  myself  saw  in  a  young  medical  man,  attend- 
•"g  my  lectures,  who,  when  with  the  French  army,  lost  the  last  joints  of  three 
Dgers  of  the  left  hand,  and  two  joints  of  the  little  finger,  by  frost,  in  the  famous 
"treat  to  Beresina.    The  following  year  horny  rudiments  of  nails  were  repro 
uced  on  the  last  phalanx  but  one  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  finger,  but  the 
j  ttle  finger  remained  as  before." 
j   See  other  examples  at  p.  249.  sq.  supra). 

The  cut  part  of  half  a  potatoe  has  been  seen  covored  with  little  tubercles 
m.lar  to  those  on  the  convex  surface,  and  from  which  fresh  potatoes  originate' 
see  Keratry,  Inductions  Phjsiolog.  el  Morales. ) 
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that  it  may  be  the  detachment  of  a  peculiar  part,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  which  first  grows  forth  (gemmiparous  and  propagulat 
generation) ;  or  that  a  peculiar  substance  is  secreted  and  retained 
as  a  something  distinct  from  the  parent,  and  that  this  may  be  of 
the  same  common  nature  as  the  parent,  or  a  vesiculiform  mass 
termed  an  ovum. 

An  ovum  is  produced  in  a  peculiar  organ  ;  but  is  not  capa- 
ble of  growing  into  a  perfect  new  being,  unless  a  substance  is 
supplied  by  another  organ  of  either  the  same  or  a  different  being. 
In  mammals  the  other  organ  is  always  in  another  being",  and  one 


3.  The  nisus  formativus  occurs  to  the  genital  matter,  when  this  is  mature  and 
committed  to  the  uterus  in  a  proper  condition  and  under  proper  circumstances, 
produces  in  it  the  rudiments  of  conception,  and  gradually  forms  organs  fitted  for 
particular  purposes ;  preserves  this  structure  during  life,  by  nourishing  the  body; 
and  reproduces,  as  far  as  it  can,  any  part  accidentally  mutilated."* 

d  An  accidental  pregnancy  was  frequently  attributed  in  former  days  to  the  warmth 
of  imagination,  the  influence  of  demons,  and  many  other  circumstances  supposed 
equally  powerful  as  the  deed  of  kind.  In  Venette's  Tableau  de  I' Amour  conjugal, 
and  in  Bartholin's  works,  may  be  seen  an  Arrit  Notable  de  la  Cour  du  Parlement  de 
Grenoble,  which,  upon  the  attestation  of  many  matrones  and  sages,  femmes  and 
docteurs  of  the  University  of  Montpellier,  et  autres  personnes  de  qualile,  that 


*  "  Here  allow  me  to  "  remark. 

"  1 .  I  have  used  the  expression  —  nisus  formativus,  merely  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  orders  of  vital  powers,  and  by  no  means  to  explain  the  cause  of  gene- 
ration, which  I  consider  equally  involved  in  Cimmerian  darkness  as  the  cause  of 
gravitation  or  attraction,  which  are  merely  terms  given  to  effects  known,  like  the 
nisus  formativus,  a  posteriori. 

2.  The  word  nisus  I  have  adopted  chiefly  to  express  an  energy  truly  vital,  and 
therefore  to  distinguish  it  as  clearly  as  possible  from  powers  merely  mechanical, 
by  which  some  physiologists  formerly  endeavoured  to  explain  generation." 

Blumenbach  has  been  charged  with  having  introduced  an  imaginary  agent, 
which  he  created  for  the  purpose  of  executing  this  particular  office  and  de- 
nominated the  nisus  formativus.  (Dr.  Bostock's  Elementary  System.  1896. 
p.  672.)  Now  he  merely  states  a  fact  —  that  certain  matter  has  the  capability 
of  acquiring  certain  composition,  organisation,  and  properties  and  forms ;  and  e 
calls  this  capability,  nisus  formativus,  thus  effectually  excluding  all  hypothesis. 
He  designates  the  fact  of  the  formation  and  nutrition  taking  place  not  simply  M 
for  a  final  purpose,  -  to  produce  structures  destined  for  certain  ends,  the  un» 
of  a  physico-mechanical  principle  with  the  teleological ;  and  this  Dr.  Bos 
considers  a  «  radical  error."    It  is  merely  a  choice  of  words  to  express  a  fact. 
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application  of  the  male  fluid  is  sufficient  for  only  one  conception  • 
but  among  poultry  a  hen  will  lay  a  long  succession  of  fruitful 
eggs  after  one  intercourse  with  the  cock ;  and  the  nine  genera- 
tions of  the  aphis  will  come  forth  after  one  impregnation,  —  ei*ht 
being  entirely  of  females,  and  the  ninth  partly  of  males. 

The  fundamental  materials  of  the  germ  supplied  by  the 
>  female  undergo  a  certain  number  of  changes  independently  of 
t  the  male  fluid.  Besides  the  store  of  nourishment,  the  germinal 
'  ;esicle  and  the  macula  germinativa  on  its  internal  surface  are 
i  found  in  unimpregnated  ova;  and  the  vesicle  is  said  to  burst  and 
u  unite  with  its  enveloping  coat  into  a  membrane  formed  of  both 
and  termed  blastoderm  or  incipient  germinal  membrane  in  birds' 
and  some  other  vertebrata  which  are  not  mammals.  Further 
i approaches  towards  the  existence  of  the  embryo  require  the  in- 
Jfluence  of  the  male  fluid. 


.  women  often  fall  pregnant  spontaneously,  declares  a  lady  who  had  brought  forth 
.  a  son  although  her  husband  bad  been  absent  four  years,  to  be  a  woman  J££ 
«nd  honour,  and  the  child  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  of  Monsieur  the  husband 
When  a  demon  bore  the  blame,  he  was  called  an  incubus,  and  his  semen  I Zlt 
truck  so  cold  to  the  ladies  «ut  dispUcentiam  magis  auam  delectationeZnt7nt 
onsecut^   (Zacchias,  Qruestiones  Medic.  Legates,  lib.  vii.  tit.  1.  Quest  vilT 
I  *  demon  that  played  the  part  of  a  female,  was  named  a  succubus.  'it'll 
sserted  that  a  mischievous  devil  would  often  act  as  a  succubus,  and  then,  meta 
orphosmg  h.mse.f  ,nto  an  incubus,  deposit  in  the  vagina  of  some  woman  the 
emen  which  he  had  received  from  a  man. 
As  they  believed  that  ladies  could  breed  without  gentlemen,  so  they  believed 
i  iat  some  gentlemen  might  be  hermaphrodite  and  breed  without  ladies  For 
'e  hear  of  an  unfortunate  monk  who  was  executed  in  France  so  lately  as  the 
,ar  ,  4  78  for  getting  himself  with  child.    ( Dr.  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  PkJZ, 

H^Ztr*3  beliCVed  th3t  mar6S  WCre  S°metimes  imPreSnated  by  the  wind,  _ 
Vere  magis,  quia  vere  calor  redit  ossibus,  ilia: 
Ore  omnes  versa?  in  Zephyrum  stant  rupibus  altis, 
Exceptantque  levis  auras ;  et  sajpe  sine  ullis 
Conjugiis  vento  gravida?  (mirabile  dictu) 
Saxa  par  et  scopulos  et  depressas  convallis 
Diffugiunt. 

Virqil,  Georg.  Lib.  iii. 
I  SoenhoVa^DeReRust.  ii.  1.  Columella,  vi.  27.  and  Pliny,  Hist. 
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Under  vital  and  electro-magnetic  laws,  there  take  place  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions,  movements,  and  new  arrangements  of  parti- 
cles, and  a  germinal  vesicle  is  produced,  in  which  the  same  laws  go 
on  operating  movements  and  new  arrangements  of  particles  more 
and  more  busily,  or,  at  least,  more  and  more  visibly.  By  the  union 
of  some  particles,  and  the  separation  of  others  (synthesis  and  ana- 
lysis), new  fluids  and  solids  are  produced.    Fluidity  every  where 
precedes  solidity  ;  and,  as  soon  as  solidification  occurs,  there  is  or- 
ganisation. Whether  further  changes  occur  in  some  animals  of  the 
same  class  than  in  others,  is  yet  uncertain.    But  Dr.  Martin  Barry 
has  not  discovered  the  incipient  germinal  membrane  or  blasto- 
derm in  mammals  before  coitus,  though  it  exists  previously  in  b.rds. 
In  whichever  way  this  point  is  settled,  the  germinal  membrane, 
spherical  and  vesicular,  is  observed,  after  impregnation,  to  be  the 
first  to  change.  It  becomes  more  distinct  from  the  yelk  andvitellary 
membrane,  and  gradually  separates  into  thin  layers,  lying  closely 
one  under  another  on  the  yelk,  and  called  by  Pander  •  the  serous, 
vascular,  and  mucous,  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  which,  by  the 
various  folds  they  afterwards  form,  give  rise, -the  external  to 
the  nervous,  tegumentary,  muscular,  and  osseous,  systems,  and 
the  parietes  of  the  great  cavities;  -  the  next,  or  vascular,  to  the 
vascular  system ;-and  the  internal,  or  mucous,  which  is  intimate  y 
connected  with  the  middle  layer,  gives  rise,  thus  combined,  to 
the  intestinal,  respiratory,  and  perhaps  the  glandular,  systems. 

The  cicatricula  or  germ  spot  of  the  common  fowl,  round,  whitish, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  variously 
sized  granules,  lies  under  the  proper  membrane  of  the  yelk,  t* 
centre,  called  the  transparent  area,  or  colliquamentum  is  the 
thinnest  and  most  transparent  part.    Whether  any  trace  of  germ 
exists  in  it  before  impregnation,  is  uncertain.   But  after  incubaUon 
has  proceeded  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  a  dark  line,  or  pnmUn 
trace,  may  be  discovered  in  the  cicatricula  towards  the  centre* 
the  transparent  area,  lying  in  the  transverse  ax.s  of  the  egg,  an 
swollen  at  the  extremity  which  lies  to  the  left,  when  the  smaU 
end  of  the  egg  is  turned  from  us.    The  large  extremity  ind.c 
the  place  where  the  head  is  afterwards  formed,  and  occu 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  transparent  area;  the  linear  portion 


.  Beitrage,  Zur  Entwickelungs-gcschichte  des  Hiinchcns  im  Eic. 
1817. 
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me -margin  of  the  area  on  the  right  side. 

incubation  proceeds  M10  ,„i,„i     •       .  , 
the  twelfth  or  fourS  £ uT  "h/' «,*,d, :  tow** 
into  two  layers  of  gra'u  eS       ,1,1     ger""°a   '"e,","'a"e  di,MeS 
rudtaeotary  trace  of  iT  "=  seroua  ™d  ™us;  and  the 
the  outer  or  serous  >  '  'S  "°v  evident-  is  P1^  * 

dgtoh°Wdrr  'T  beC°meS  ""d"*.  *"!  towards  the 

coo,,  a  cana  ;\,,ttoc  o;t:;nr,n  ""'S  be" 
prhoitiya,  by  Paoder  and  1„  J  ,  °""'g"1S'  'ermed  Plica! 
soon  beco/es  C  0SeV  f  he  7  M         *  ^    T"e  ~* 

Pnf  ive,aee,a,wtrPai:Tit?r':id:st:wo,len  end  °f  the 

nst  co  tne  rucumentarv  srnrp  nf  ti^  >  i  6 

nour  fnnrnrfivo       11  '        '    ef°re  the  twenty-fourth 

entictn  to  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  the  inner  layer  of  thp 

:z:0zt::e    a\d  is  c—d 

ims  of  Z         '■    ,         dS  Ule  twenty.fourth  hour,  when  the 

z it  Tr  iembre  cover  near  °ne  ^  *•  •  - 

»dj.  Tint  nart  „T£  the  f°rmatlon  °f  the  cavities  of  the 
iatelybeteTe  ci  r  germ,naI- me»b™e  which  lies  imme- 
to  a  fold  as  to  rnL  T  ?  °"  ^  embr'°  k  bent  do-n 
L  somet'ir  1P  J  f  "  dc''reSS,on  in  *e  surface  of  the  yelk; 
U   ome  ,m e  afterwards,  a  similar  foJd  is  formed  fa  w  J  ' 

"  " S  .f 8  t,,6Se  f0ldS  °f  germi"aI  — brane  „ 
il  a  d  Sf        7  tUr"  10  beI°W  the  fetus  *  its  head  and 

"ft,.  I,u  ,c  aW*        next  the  substance  of  the  yelk 
layers  of  the  germinal  membrane  are  bent  downTn  a* 
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similar  manner  towards  the  sides  also  of  the  spinal  canal,  there  is 
formed,  under  each  end  of  the  embryo,  a  short  sac  or  cavity, 
which  communicates  with  the  yelk  by  an  opening,  common  to 
both,  left  in  its  middle.  The  two  short  sacs  thus  formed  indICate 
the  rudimentary  state  of  the  intestinal  tube  ;  the  anterior  cor- 
responds  to  the  oesophageal  portion  of  the  intestine,  the  posterior 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  heart  appear  towards  the  twenty-n.nth 
hour,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  oesophageal  canal,  at  the  place  where 
the  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane  are  reflected  from  the  edge 
of  the  anterior  short  sac  which  they  form  in  the  embryo.  In  form- 
ing this  fold,  the  mucous  layer  is  reflected  further  inwards,  the 
serous  layer  advances  least,  and  the  space  between  them,  occu- 
pied by  the  vascular  layer,  is  filled  up  by  a  dilated  part  of  this 
layer,  — the  rudiment  of  the  heart.  "  About  the  same  time  that 
the  developement  of  these  rudimentary  parts  of  the  embryo  takes 
place,  the  surrounding  disc  of  the  cicatricula  is  also  considerably 
changed.   *The  whole  cicatricula  continues  to  expand,  and  to 
cover  more  of  the  surface  of  the  yelk.    That  part  of  the  mucous 
and  vascular  layers  which  surrounds  the  transparent  area  becomes 
thicker  and  more  spongy  than  the  adjacent  parts,  and  is  soon 
studded  with  numerous  irregular  points  and  marks,  of  a  darK 
yellow  colour  :  as  incubation  proceeds,  these  points  become  more 
apparent,  and  are  gradually  elongated  into  small  lines,  which  are 
united  together,  first  in  small  groups,  and  then  into  one  network, 
so  as  to  form  what  is  termed  the  vascular  area. 

«  The  space  occupied  by  this  network  is  cordiform,  and  is  s 
rounded  by  a  vessel,  gradually  developed  in  the  same  manner 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  area.     The  newly  formed  vessels  ot  the 
space  become  more  and  more  distinct  as  incubation  advances, 
and  the  orange-coloured  fluid  they  contain  assumes  a  darker  hue, 
the  small  branches  of  the  network  arrange  themselves  hke  the 
fibrils  of  a  leaf,  on  each  side  of  the  embryo,  and  terminate,  towafli 
the  embryo,  in  two  vessels  issuing  from  its  sides,  which  are 
omphalomesenteric  arteries.     Towards  the  circumference  f* 
area,  the  smaller  ramifications  of  these  vessels  open ,  int * l* 
or  vena  terminalis,  which  bounds  the  space."  The  leading  chane 
are  the  same  in  the  germinal  membrane  of  other  birds. 

f  Dr  Allen  Thomson's  paper  On  the  Developement  of  the  r««W«-  * *J 
in  tiSJSy  Vertebrate,  Animals ;  fihtad  2ft.  ******  *-  ** 
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In  regard  to  mammalia,  the  ovum  of  the  dog  is  only  -i- 
of  an  inch  in  the  Graafian  vesicle.  On  entering  the  ovidueT 
it  enlarges,  and  more  so  as  it  proceeds  ;  and,  having  arrived 
■  the  uterus  us  increase  is  proportionally  more  rapid.  «  Ac- 
cording to  Baer,  and  to  Prevost  and  Dumas,"  «  the  first  trace 
or  the  embryo  appears  like  a  dark  line  near  the  middle  of7e 
transparent  part,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primitive 
trace  shows  itself  in  the  transparent  area  of  birds  »  ? 

Ihe  mucous  layer,  conformably  to  its  character,  absorbs  the 
embryotropheor  yelk,  from  the  first,  and  converts  this  to  a  primi 

-  organic  mass  on  its  external  surface.  Between  the  serous 
nd  muco     ]a        the  indirect  m.  geconda  serous 

he  vascular,  arising  from  the  mucous  layer,  but  pushing  to'wTds" 
e  serous,  and  developing  into  the  whole  vascular  system  spread 
throughout  the  organisation  ;_and  the  uro-genital,  pushingfrom 

-  h  outward  wherej  becoraing  connectf d  g*™ 

membranes  and  representing,  as  a  partial  system,  only  the  eli 

fin  all  ^^f^^ 
.^er  constitutes  the  amnion- a  covering  to  th.  n      u  ?™ 

<Ji>  he  J  •  % ;a"d  ",e  m0st  eternal  of  the  cover- 
'  The  mnbilieal  opening  „       point  lcft  ope„  .  ^  ^  rf 

°f*»sbx^ir  "k™ ^ 

'•  c. 

h  Burdncli,  §417. 
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the  embryo,  by  which  the  outer  and  inner  parts  of  the  proligerous 
membrane  are  continued,  or  the  point  at  which  the  hollow  parietes 
of  the  embryo  are  not  closed,  but  reflected  upon  themselves, 
to  form  one   substance  within  these  coverings.      At  first  it  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  embryo  itself,  since  the  inner  layer  of  the 
proligerous  membrane  turns  and  closes  all  around  upon  itself,  to 
become  insulated  and  hatched  as  the  embryo,  while  the  peri- 
pheral portion  expands  in  the  opposite  direction  —  from  within 
outwards  :  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  embryo,  a  fold  marks 
the  limit  of  these  two  portions  of  the  membrane.    In  proportion 
as  the  embryo  becomes  more  insulated,  the  umbilical  opening 
becomes  smaller,  and  the  passage  between  the  embryonic  and 
enveloping  portions  more  cylindrical.    Now,  as  the  proligerous 
membrane  divides  into  an  internal  and  external  layer, two  umb.hcal 
openings  are  produced, -an  external,  which  is  the  orifice  of  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  the  parietes  of  which  are  continuous  with  the 
amnion  —the  other  internal,  which  is  the  cavity  of  the  intestine, 
and  continuous  with  the  umbilical  vesicle.     There  is  likewise  a 
third  internal  umbilical  opening,  -  the  cavity  of  the  cloaca  or 
bladder,  continuous  with  the  allantoic!.   There  are,  consequently, 
the  tubes  intermediate  between  the  embryo  and  its  enveloping 
expansions,  -  namely,  the  umbilical  sheath,  belonging  to  the 
amnion;  the  canal  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  with  its  vessels  be- 
longing  to  the  umbilical  vesicle ;  and  the  allantoid  canal,  with  t 
vascular  layer,  belonging  to  the  allantoid  and  endochor.on.  I 
the  superior  reptiles,  and  in  birds,  these  tubular  communications 
are  short,  so  that  the  embryo  and  its  membranes  are  in  con- 
tact :  in  mammalia  they  are  long,  and  form  the  chord  termed  urn- 
bilical,  connecting  the  embryo  and  membranes,  but  still  separating 
them.     This  is  longer,  absolutely  and  relatively,  m  man,  -  from 
18  to  20  inches;  while  even  in  horses  and  horned  cattle 
never  exceeds  12  or  18.    In  man,  too,  the  tube  of  the  umb.hca 

;  rd  :;d  rfto  *****  ^«   «>*«  *«  ™— 

the  umbilical  sheath  only,  and  the  vessels  of  the  allantoid  tube 
■constitute  the  cylindrical  spiral  of  the  chord. 

Every  animal  i  and  vegetable  \  if  not  every  organ,  spring, 

«  Carus,  Recherche*  d'Anatomie  PMosophique  et  Transcendental,  in  his  Tr«ti 
d'Anatomie  Comparee,  vol.  iii.    Paris,  1835.        '  ,     nnnr  nn  phutoge- 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  vegetable  cell,  see  Dr.  Schle.den  s  paper  on  Thg 
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probably,  from  a  distinct  vesicle  or  closed  membranous  eel],  con- 
taimng  some  fluid  substance,  and  both  cell  and  contents  undergo 
various  changes ;  and  the  higher  the  new  individual  is  to  rank,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  changes.  The  various  structures  of  the 
higher  pass  through  all  the  changes  of  the  lower.  Each  structure 
of  each  vegetable  and  animal  stops  at  its  own  point  in  the  series 
of  changes,  and  a  species  is  high  or  low  according  to  the  point  at 
which  its  chief  changes  stop.  The  higher  the  production,  the 
greater,  as  Harvey  first  remarked,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
passes  through  the  series  of  changes. 

The  serous  layer.     In  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals, 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  the  first  parts  formed.    They  are 
produced  upon  the  central  part,  or  first  zone  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  serous  layer,  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  enclosed  in  a 
covering;  a  solid  matter  is  precipitated  from  the  surface  towards 
the  centre,  consisting  of  opake  granulations,  united  by  a  transparent 
i  viscid  fluid  :  at  this  time  there  are  neither  blood  nor  blood-vessels. 
After  the  third  month,  the  substance,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  solid,  separates  into  the  fibrous  and  pulpy  portions  I ;  and, 
I  still  later,  a  slight  difference  of  colour  is  observed.    These  changes 
occur  earlier  in  the  chord  than  in  the  brain:  and,  though  the 
brain  may  be  to  the  spinal  chord  regarded  as  about  40  to  1  in  the 
adult,  107  at  ten  months  from  conception,  63  at  five  months,  it  is 
but  as  18  at  three  months.    The  covering  of  the  brain  and  chord 
-gradually  divides  into  pia  mater  and  arachnoid;  and  the  latter  is 
soon  thicker  and  more  opake  than  in  the  adult.    The  brain  and 
chord  are  both  produced  in  their  whole  length  at  once  The 


um,  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  No.  vi.  Aug.  1839,  from  Mutter's  Archiv 
"■r  Anat.  urul  Physiol.  P.  ii.  1838. 

!  Tiefemann  c°»tends  that  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  spinal  chord  is  formed 
Kfore  the  pulpy.  Yet  he  allows  that  all  the  nervous  matter  is  first  «  a  liquid  and 
ransparentjluid  »  during  the  first  month,  and  «  a  soft  and  pultaceous  mass  towards 
M  end  of  the  second that  no  fibres  can  be  discerned  even  with  the  microscope 
'  *e  beg"y»ng  of  the  third;  and  that  the  constant  result  of  his  examination  of 
raw  total  brams  is  that  the  cortical  and  medullary  parts  are  indistinguishable 
cng  homogenous  and  reddish  white,  though  the  external  may  be  softer  and 
'"aps  a  lutle  more  supplied  with  vessels.     Gall  tells  him  that  "if  he  would 
ow  the  veil  of  prejudice  to  drop  from  his  eyes,  he  would  see,  as  he  states  most 
P  willy  .that  the  pia  mater  with  its  numerous  vessels,  and  a  substance,  liquid 
ccessuely  gla.ry,  pulpy,  gelatinous,  reddish,  exists  before  any  trace  of  fibrous 
stance."    (Fonotions  du  Ccrvcau,  t.  vi.  p.  67.  sqq.    See  suprd,  p.  341  sqq  ) 
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chord  is  at  first  l£  line  in  length,  and  has  one  extremity 
dilated  to  a  hollow  nodule,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  head. 
The  brain  is  at  first  semicircular,  and  the  spinal  chord  tubular; 
the  lateral  parts  are  thicker,  and  their  union  presents  a  fine  plate 
only.    The  lateral  parts,  and  especially  the  lower  portions  of  these 
in  the  brain,  and  the  anterior  in  the  chord,  grow  the  most,  and 
begin  to  exhibit  fibres  the  soonest ;  and  the  union  of  these  portions 
at  the  median  line  is  from  the  first  the  strongest,  and  it  is  per- 
sistent.  The  upper  portion  of  these  in  the  brain  and  the  posterior 
in  the  chord  grow  slowly,  and  so  much  in  breadth  outwards,  that 
a  groove  is  left  at  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  during  the  sixth 
week,  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  chord  from  the  end  of 
the  second  to  the  fifth  month.    As  the  sides  of  the  chord  grow 
at  its  posterior  parts,  towards  their  middle,  they  at  length  touch 
each  other  and  unite,  so  that  the  groove  becomes  a  canal,  observ- 
able till  the  sixth  month,  or  even  later.    The  same  happens  in  the 
brain  ;  but  the  union  is  never  complete  in  every  point,  so  that  the 
ventricles  are  left. 

The  original  cavity  of  the  brain  .and  chord  diminishes  and  in 
some  points  is  completely  filled  up  by  internal  deposition,  which 
is  more  abundant  than  deposition  without,  so  that  their  bulk  pro- 
portionally to  the  whole  body  diminishes. 

In  the  chord,  the  pulpy  substance  preponderates  in  the  four 
chords  and  circumference  of  the  canal  during  the  whole  of  foetal 

life.  , 

The  canal  of  the  chord  remains  open  in  other  mammalia,  an 
does  not  close  completely  at  the  neck  in  the  human  embryo 
The  chord  is  as  long  as  the  spine  during  the  first  three  month 
only  ;  from  this  time  it  grows  so  much  less  than  the  spine  that  a 
the  seventh  month  it  reaches  to  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  onl 
and  at  the  ninth  only  to  the  first. 

The  brain  originally  consists,  as  in  all  mammalia,  of  three  vesicle 
which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  chorda  oblongata,  the  corpo 
quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebrum.  They  lie  in  a  series,  and  «• 
filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  not  divided  at  the  median  hue,  d.st  . 
and  in  some  measure  independent  of  each  other;  and  the  cerebral 
trunk  forms  various  curves,  downwards  where  it  »  to  produce  the 
chorda  oblongata,  upwards  where  it  supports  the  corpora  qu a* 
gemina,  and  downwards  at  an  acute  angle,  to  support  th e  thalan 
optici.    It  afterwards  takes  a  more  uniform  direction,  and  the 
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dividual  parts  become  more  concentrated  and  united.  The  brain 
grows  more  in  breadth  at  the  fourth  month  only,  but  afterwards 
more  in  length  proportionally,  till  at  nine  or  ten  months  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  The 
brain  is  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  adult.  Its  weight  is 
about  J  of  that  of  the  body  at  the  fifth  month,  and  about  ^  at 
the  tenth,  whereas  it  is  about  ^  in  the  adult. 

The  chorda  oblongata,  or  posterior  of  the  three  vesicles,  at  first 
forms  an  angle  with  the  spinal  chord,  and  is  much  more  developed 
proportionally  than  the  rest,  of  the  brain ;  and  this  proportion 
does  not  afterwards  diminish  considerably.  Tiedemann  states  that 
its  component  breadth  is  as  1  to  1-25  in  the  second  month,  and 
aas  1  to  6  or  7  in  the  adult ;  and  nearly  half  as  broad  at  ten  months 
as  in  the  adult. 

The  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  is  visible  after  the  fifth 
week,  and  the  corpora  olivaria  soon  afterwards  appear,  as  little 
branching  cavities,  which  are  filled  up  at  the  sixth  month.  The 
chorda  oblongata  is  of  a  uniform  redness  throughout  the  foetal  state. 

The  cerebellum  is  not  an  original  part;  it  arises  between 
he  chorda  oblongata  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  Bands 
from  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  chorda  oblongata  give 
wigm  to  the  posterior  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  produce  an  arch, 

tend  touch  in  the  median  line.    But  these  crura  appear  formed  in 

-  he  whole  length  from  the  first,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  as 
wo  fine  plates  extending  to  the  median  line,  and  at  the  beginning 

W  the  third  month  coalesce  and  enclose  a  space, -part  of  the 
nomboidal  sinus,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fourth  ventricle, 
n  the  fourth  month  the  ciliary  ganglia  or  corpora  fimbriata 

'  .Ppefia;,as  closed  vesicles>  applied  freely  with  blood-vessels.  In 
tie  faith  month,  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  begin  and 
row  chiefly  forwards.     Between  the  layers  of  the  cerebellum, 

;  roduced  by  fibres  radiating  from  the  spinal  chord,  fresh  layers 

r'e  deposited  ,n  different  directions,  and  the  mass  divides  into  five 
ems.  The  four  furrows  between  them  begin  most  conspicuously 
-  the  vermiform  process.  In  the  sixth  month,  the  stems  divide 
'to  branches,  the  lobes  into  lobules,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cere- 

■  Wlttm  narrows.  In  the  seventh,  the  furrows  are  deeper  and  more 
Jmerous,  the  tufts  and  posterior  valve  appear.    In  the  eighth 
i,  the  hemispheres  are  more  developed  below  and  behind 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  branches  take  place,  and  almond' 
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like  lobules  are  produced  :  the  fibrous  and  pulpy  substances  be- 
come distinguishable  from  each  other  by  their  colour. 

The  pons  varolii  appears  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month.  The  posterior  part  is  first  formed,  so  that  the  fifth  pair 
arises  from  its  anterior  edge.  Its  diameter  from  before  backwards 
is  1  line  in  the  fourth  month  ;  2  in  the  fifth;  4  in  the  ninth  ;  15  or 
]  8  in  the  adult.  The  ascending  prolongations,,  with  the  valve,  are 
developed  as  the  vermiform  process  grows  thicker,  are  a  fine  plate, 
and  advance  towards  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 

The  cerebellum  of  the  foetus  does  not  increase  in  volume  so 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  brain.  Its  weight  in  the  foetus,  compared 
with  that  of  the  cerebrum,  is  i  to  23  at  the  full  time,  whereas  in 
the  adult  this  is  as  1  to  7-  The  greater  simplicity  of  its  organis- 
ation occasions,  however,  its  texture  to  be  perfected  sooner  than 
that  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  original  formations  ;  and  are 
seen  at  the  first  in  the  median  line  as  a  single  bladder  filled 
with  clear  fluid,  behind  the  cerebrum,  and  before  the  chorda 
oblongata,  which  is  higher  than  either.    The  fluid  coagulates  and 
becomes  a  fibrous  plate  on  each  side.     These  are  separate  at 
the  median  line  from  about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  week,  and 
are  two  hollow  hemispheres  at  their  lower  part,  and  parted  by  a 
longitudinal  fissure.    The  space  which  they  enclose  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  rhomboidal  sinus,  and,  like  this,  is  a  gutter  only, 
openino-  by  a  slit.    At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  two  plates 
meet,  and  are  joined  by  the  ascending  peduncles  of  the  cerebel- 
lum.    In  the  fourth  month,  they  coalesce  and  inclose  a  vast 
cavity.  The  predominance  of  lateral  developement  soon  occasions 
a  longitudinal  median  furrow;  a  transverse  furrow  also  takes 
place:  and  thus  the  four  quadrigemina  are  produced.    In  the 
sixth  month,  the  tubercles  are  covered  by  the  cerebrum ;  a  layer 
of  pulpy  substance  is  deposited  on  their  surface,  and  fibres  also 
are  visible.    At  the  seventh  month,  they  are  so  thick  that  their 
cavity  is  reduced  to  a  canal -the  aqueduct;  analogous  to  that  o 
the  spinal  chord.    They  are  always  of  nearly  the  breadth  ot  the 
chorda  oblongata,  and,  like  it,  larger  proportionally  to  the  ce 
brum,  the  younger  the  foetus  ;  and  in  the  uterus  they  acquire  .nor 
than  half  the  size  which  they  attain  in  the  adult. 

The  third  primitive  part  is  the  cerebrum.    The  f«"fl 
^-prolongations  of  the  anterior  bands  of  the  sp.nal  chor 
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are  developed  very  early,  and  are  therefore  larger  proportionally 
at  first  than  afterwards,  and  become  firmer  towards  the  end  of 
foetal  life  while  the  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  soft.  About 
the  fourth  month,  the  layer  which  lies  upon  them  is  still  more  de- 
veloped by  the  increase  of  the  posterior  bands  of  the  spinal  chord 
and  the  constantly  increasing  prolongation  of  the  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  corpora  quadrigemina.    The  crura  cerebri  are  very  early 
divided  by  a  slit,  so  that  a  gutter,  open  above,  remains  till  they 
are  covered  by  the  hemispheres.    In  the  region  of  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina,  they  bend  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  base  of  the 
cranium.    This  flexure,  which  is  gradually  effaced,  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  formation  of  the  infundibulum,  which  is,  a  prolongation  of 
the  grey  chords  that  lie  on  the  anterior  bands  of  the  spinal  chord 
whose  canal  they  enclose,  and  is  a  primitive  part,  according  to' 
Baer,  constituting  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
tube  of  the  infundibulum  is  continued  to  the  pituitary  gland,  which 
till  the  sixth  month,  has  a  cavity  that  is  really  the  extremity  of 
the  canal  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  is  ultimately  obliterated,  as  well 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  infundibulum.    The  gland 
'is  at  first  proportionally  larger  than  the  brain ;  being,  at  four 
months,  as  1  to  9-50;  in  the  adult,  as  1  to  18. 

The  ganglions  of  the  brain  (thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata) 
sprout  from  the  crura  cerebri  simultaneously  in  the  eighth  week 
md  undergo  no  remarkable  changes. 

The  thalami,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month,  are  hollow 
I  hey  become  proportionally  more  voluminous  than  in  the  adult 
rhey  turn  fibrous,  but  remain  red.    The  commissura  mollis  forms" 
n  the  .fourth  month;  the  posterior  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
eems  to  result  from  a  fold  of  the  portion  still  remaining  of  the 
au  t  of  the  vesicles  of  the  crura  cerebri.    The  elevation  of  this 
ault  produces  the  pineal  gland,  which  becomes  thicker,  but  re- 
gains destitute  of  grit. 
The  corpora  striata  grow  much  faster  than  the  thalami. 
The  crown  which  radiates  from  these  ganglia  forms  the  hernia 
Meres.    Its  increase  arises  from  fibres  more  and  more  parallel 
?mg  applied  to  the  lower  edge  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
•emities.    The  hemispheres  are  originally  an  undivided  vesicle, 
uich  afterwards  has  a  longitudinal  depression.    Up  to  the  third 
onth,  they  consist  of  fine  plates,  ascending  from  the  external 
Hi  anterior  part  of  the  corpora  striata.    They  become  larger 
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from  the  rays  of  the  crown  multiplying  and  lengthening ;  and 
thicken  both  by  the  augmentation  of  its  fibres  that  lie  side  by  side, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  uniting  parts.  They  soon  preponde- 
rate over  the  chorda  spinalis  and  oblongata,  the  cerebellum  and 
and  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  even  more  in  the  embryo  than 
in  the  adult.  For  the  breadth  of  the  cerebellum  at  two  months  is 
to  that  of  the  cerebrum  as  1  to  0"75  ;  at  six  months,  as  1  to  1-87; 
at  nine,  as  1  to  2 ;  at  ten,  as  1  to  1-93  ;  and  in  the  adult,  as  1  to 
1-25. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  uniting  parts  com- 
mence;  whether  produced  from  the  primordial  parts,  or  pre- 
cipitated upon  these  from  some  new  fluid  effused.  The  fore 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum  first  appears,  and  under  the  form  of 
a  plate  lying  perpendicularly  before  the  corpora  striata,  which 
it  covers  at  the  fifth  month.  The  corpus  callosum  covers  the 
thalami  at  six  months;  and  at- the  eighth  month  extends  beyond 
them,  forming  the  ventricles.  The  anterior  parts  of  the/brow  are 
formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  corpus  callosum.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  the  fornix  is  composed  of  the  mamillary  emi- 
nences,  which  are  at  present  a  single  mass  of  the  ascending  pillars 
in  the  thalami,  and  of  the  anterior  pillars  which  ascend  behind 
the  fore  part  of  the  fornix,  without  touching,  bend  backwards, 
but  do  not  reach  above  the  thalami,  and  are  lost  in  the  hemi- 
spheres. At  the  fourth  month,  these  pillars  touch  each  other 
behind  the  fore  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  extend  backward 
to  the  inferior  cornua. 

The  anterior  commissure  is  seen  in  the  third  month. 
The  peduncles  of  the  septum  lucidum  spring  up  probably  afte 
the  end  of  the  third  month  :  but  their  plates,  or  the  septum  itseft 
do  not  appear  till  the  fifth  month,  between  the  corpus  callosum  an 
fornix.  They  as  yet  are  not  in  contact ;  but  leave  an  open  spac 
till  the  latter  months,  when  they  unite  below  and  behind,  pro 
during  the  fifth  ventricle,  which  gradually  diminishes. 

The  fibres  of  the  rays  of  the  hemispheres  separate  towards  we 
surface,  and  in  the  spaces  uniting  fibres  are  de ported  wh. 
have  their  extremities  in  the  surface,  and  pass  from  one  plate  » 


nave  men   ,        .  Cr.nrps. 

another,  folding  upon  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the   pa  * 
Thus  the  convolutions  are  produced- first,  m  the  fifth  monWj 
at  the  inner  surface,  and  inner  part  of  the  upper  surtac 
fh  the  seventh  month,  at  the  upper  and  outer  surface. 
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gradually  augment  in  number  and  depth,  but  never  become  very 
marked  during  foetal  life. 

The  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  are  originally  close  and  undivided. 
When  the  anterior  encephalic  vesicle  opens,  the  third  ventricle 
.appears  as  a  gutter  between  the  thalami,  continuous  with  that  of 
the  spinal  chord  by  means  of  the  rhomboidal  sinus  and  the  fourth 
I  ventricle.    When  the  hemispheres  grow,  the  lateral  ventricles  ap- 
pear, open  by  a  central  fissure.    The  formation  of  the  corpus  cal. 
Josum  closes  them  above  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  and 
their  closure  is  complete  at  the  end  of  the  eighth.    At  the  fifth 
they  begin  to  be  separated  longitudinally  from  each  other  by  the 
septum  Juc.dum  ;  an  opening,  however,  being  still  left  below  the 
•pillars  of  the  fornix.    The  cavity  is  at  first  continuous,  before 
.and  above,  with  that  of  the  septum;  before  and  below  with  those 
ot  the  olfactory  bands  or  nerves  ;  and  directly  below  with  that 
it  the  mfund.bulum  and  pituitary  gland.    Towards  the  eighth 
month,  the  cavities  of  the  two  latter  are  obliterated,  and  the 
ppemng  of  that  of  the  septum  closes.    The  plexus  choroides  are 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  and  soon  become  so  volu- 
minous as  to  almost  fill  the  ventricles.    The  capacity  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  increases  with  the  bulk  of  the  hemispheres  ;  and  dimi- 
■shes  again  after  the  seventh  month,  as  these  grow  thicker  * 
The  second  zone  or  excentric  part  of  the  serous  layer,  according 
►o  Burdach,  g.ves  rise  to  the  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  and  skin, 

■The  Commissioners  of  the  French  Institute,  who  drew  up  the  Report  upon 
all  s  discovers  that  was  thought  to  have  annihilated  them,  declared  L  there 
as  n0  success^  developement  of  the  nervous  system.     »  Dans  le  systeme 
-ux  tout  est.  forme  a  la  fois."     This  Gall  knew  to  be  erroneous  and" 
k»«  length  before  Cams,  Tiedemann,  or  others  published  upon Tv^p  .". 
nt        Dans  un  fetus  hummn  d'environ  six  mois,  les  nerfs  de  la  colonne 

^::rfr-f' et  ks  ncrfs  tri-jumeaux  s°nt  *  ^ 

nerf  olfacuf,  et  celu.-c.  Pest  plus  tot  que  le  nerf  auditif,  le  nerf  optique,  les 
ZTn       1)r0tuWra""  annulai*>'  ^ns  laquelle  Ton  decouvre  a  pele  de 

>  aista'rd'n erVeUX"  PMOnCU]CS  dU  CCrV°aU'  SUr  'a  SUrface  d-q-el. 

fa,sceaux  de  filamens  sont  s.  visibles  par  la  suite,  paraissent  ne  consister 

-  que  dans  un  amas  de  substance  grise,  les  couches  optiques,  les  corp^  st  s 

les  hemispheres  ne  contiennent  encore  aucun  filament  distinct  fsans  nr/ 

tin  r  ;eUrS'  &C'  {A'lat0miC  *  2****'  d»  C— -  i.  P 
'•1810;  also,  Fonctions  du  Ccrvcau,  t.  vi.  p.  48  so  •  and  M.  n    ,  V 

mbne  Nerveu*,  p.  149.  sq.  1 808.)  *  '  SW 
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the  animal  periphery,  as  he  calls  the  assemblage  of  these  parts, 
surrounding  the  encephalo-spinal  organ,  which  we  may  regard  as 
the  being  itself,  and  protecting  it,  subservient  to  its  connections 
and  operations  with  the  surrounding  world,  and  likewise  protect- 
ing and  forming  parietes  for  the  other  organs.  These  peripheral 
parts  are  not  produced  by  the  encephalo-spinal  organ,  and  may 
be  formed  when  it  is  not,  —  when  there  is  neither  brain  nor 
spinal  chord,  but  are  in  harmony  with  it.  At  first,  this  portion  of 
the  serous  layer  is  the  transparent  envelope  of  the  embryo,  and 
unites  in  the  median  line.  Then  it  becomes  granular  and  opake 
by  the  addition  of  primordial  matter,  and  first  at  the  sides  of  the 
encephalo-spinal  organ,  from  which  parts  they  spread  to  the  me- 
dian line.  It  afterwards  separates  into  the  true  animal  periphery, 
skin,  — bone,  muscles,  and  nerves.  These  changes  take  place 
from  within  outwards,  and  thus  at  different  times  in  different  parts: 
so  that  all  these  states  may  co-exist  in  different  points. 

The  serous  wall  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  skin,  before  the 
skin  itself  exists.  This,  when  first  distinguishable  from  subjacent 
muscles,  is  soft,  and  does  not  acquire  more  solidity  till  the  middle  of 
fatal  existence.  Sebaceous  follicles  appear  at  the  third  month  : 
after  the  fifth,  these  secrete  the  vernix  caseosa.  The  epidermis  is 
distinguishable  after  the  second  month,  resulting  apparently  from 
an  albuminous  matter  poured  out  upon  the  skin.  The  nails  are 
distinguishable  at  the  third  month.  The  hairs  are  formed  as  brown 
or  black  spots  under  the  epidermis  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month;  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  a  soft  down  covers 
the  body,  and  falls  off  again  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  month :  the 
hair  of  the  head,  the  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes,  sprouts  forth  at 

the  sixth  month.  .  . 

The  bones  are  at  first  a  mere  jelly,— granulations  lying  in  a 
more  translucid  mass:  this  jelly,  in  the  fifth  week,  begins  ex- 
ternally to  become  cartilage,  perfectly  transparent,  homogenou  , 
without  cells  or  blood-vessels,  and  no  granular  matter  is  at  Jeng 

i  __  J     il,^,    lioorf.  Ill 


left.    Cartilaginification  is  first  observed  around  the  heart, 
the  vertebra,  ribs,  and  sternum:  it  occurs  in  patches,  thus  in  _ 
eating  the  future  articulations;  and  the  granular  mass  wi 


eating  the  future  amuuiauu™  ,         —  o  „rt;nilar 
remains  undivided  at  these  is  gradually  converted  into  art  cula 
ligaments.    This  detached  conversion  to  cartilage  for  eac 
tinct  future  bone  does  not  occur  when  several  bones  are  to  D 
fixed  immoveably  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  head  and  pel 
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jl  Each  cartilage  lias  a  very  delicate  fibrous  sheath;  and  the  ver- 
|  tebral  column  evidently  has  one  while  it  is  still  jelly.  At  length 
blood-vessels  enter  the  cartilage  through  the  fibrous  investment 
[.  it  becomes  opake;  inflexible;  uneven  on  its  surface:  fibres,  pa- 
ir rallel,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  united  by  others  which 
bare  transverse,  appear,  and  an  areolar  tissue  is  thus  produced. 
V  The  earthy  matter  of  the  blood  is  deposited  in  the  cartilage,  but  so 
L  combined  that  the  new  bony  portion  is  easily  separated  from  the 
jr  rest,  and,  if  we  remove  the  earth,  a  jelly  is  left  rather  different 
|i  from  that  of  mere  cartilage.  Valentin  has  recently  stated  that  the 
It-cartilaginous  granulations  become  long  bony  corpuscles,  pointed 
bat  their  two  extremities;  and  that  spherical  cavities  take  place 
liin  the  cartilages,  and  lengthen,  communicate,  and  represent  the 
Jc canals  of  the  bones.  Ossification  begins  in  the  seventh  week :  we 
jo  observe  it  at  one  point  only  in  some  bones;  at  two,  and  even 
j;  more,  in  others.     The  os  humeri  has  seven  points  of  ossifica- 

*  tion,  the  occipital  twelve,  the  sphenoid  fourteen,  and  the  sacrum 
I  twenty-one.  Each  point  enlarges';  and,  if  there  are  more  than 
fcone,  they  at  length  touch  and  unite.  Many  of  the  apertures  and 
fccanals  for  vessels  and  nerves  form  between  two  bony  nuclei, 
boriginally  separate;  some  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  bone 
fe  around  the  vessel. 

I  The  first  point  of  ossification  is  in  the  clavicle,  near  the  end  of 
Ithe  second  month:  the  next  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
lithe  os  femoris.  In  the  first  half  of  the  third  month,  ossification 
J  commences  in  the  frontal  and  occipital,  the  humerus,  radius,  ulna, 
►  tibia,  fibula,  scapula,  and  ribs ;  in  the  second  half,  it  begins  in  the 
j  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  malar;  then  in  the  parietal,  palatine,  and 
J  nasal  ;  and,  ultimately,  in  the  vertebras,  metacarpus,  metatarsus, 
Jand  last  phalanges :  in  the  fourth  month,  in  the  vomer,  the  two 
|  Jther  phalanges,  and  the  ilia;  at  the  fifth,  in  the  ethmoid,  lachry- 
I  nal,  and  turbinated  ;  at  the  sixth,  in  the  sternum,  carpus,  and 
li  arsus  ;  at  the  seventh,  in  the  hyoides  and  coccyx.  The  order  of 
Ossification  differs  from  that  of  cartilage,  and  depends  upon  the 
I  hstribution  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  almost  universally  begins  at 
ie  same  time  in  very  distant  points,  and  generally  proceeds  from 
I  he  sides  towards  the  median  line,  where  the  blood-vessels  first 

•  •enetrate  and  are  the  largest :  thus  the  first  formed  bones  are 
!'thcr  pairs  for  life,  viz.  the  clavicles,  upper  jaw  and  femur ;  or 

|  1  fi'st,  as  the  lower  jaw  and  frontal.    In  odd  bones,  the  lateral 
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parts  are  equally  formed  the  first :  for  instance,  the  arches  before 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  ;  the  lateral  parts  before  the  cuneiform 
of  the  os  occipitis ;  the  wings  before  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ; 
and  the  lateral  masses  before  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid.  The  sacrum,  however,  is  an  exception,  as  its  body  is 
ossified  before  its  arches.  Certain  odd  bones  are,  therefore,  pairs 
at  first.  Ossification  always  commences  within,  and  spreads  gra- 
dually outwards,  except  in  the  last  phalanges,  which  first  ossify  at 
their  summits. 

The  bony  substance  continues  to  be  of  a  greyish  red  and 
flexible  in  the  foetus  ;  and  the  blood-vessels  diminish  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  full  term.  The  periosteum  is  thicker,  more  vas- 
cular, and  more  easily  detached  than  in  the  adult.  No  bone, 
at  first,  has  its  future  permanent  form.  The  cavities  of  the  long 
bones,  and  that  of  the  tympanum,  increase  with  the  substance; 
proving  that  there  is  a  continual  absorption  and  formation. 

The  epiphyses,  while  cartilaginous,  are  continuous  with  the 
body  of  the  future  bone  ;  «nd  only  separate  from  it,  when  both, 
having  ossified,  come  in  contact  and  the  periosteum  adheres 
strongly  to  the  surface  of  each.  The  concave  surface  of  the 
epiphysis  rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  shaft,  from  which 
it  receives  large  blood-vessels  ;  and,  ultimately,  the  two  parts 
become  one. 

When  there  is  an  articulation,  ossification  does  not  extend  to 
the  extremity ;  but  the  last  layer  of  cartilage  remains  unchanged, 
to  become  the  articular  cartilage.    A  medullary  cavity  is  seen 
early  in  the  long  bones,  and  is  soon  closed  at  its  ends  by  bone,  aftei 
which  cells  are  at  length  produced  full  of  reddish  and  gelatinous 
substance.    There  is  no  cancellated  structure  or  marrow  in  the 
flat  bones  during  foetal  life.  At  the  full  time,  the  super.or  corr.ua 
of  the  os  hyoides,  the  patella,  the  lower  portion  of  the  coccyx,  the 
four  upper  carpal  bones,  and  the  great  and  little  W^f™?™*™ 
cartilaginous.    In  other  bones,  certain  points  only  of  oss.ficat 
have  not  yet  appeared :  for  instance,  at  the  perpend.cular  plat e  o 
the  ethmoid;  the  processes  of  the  scapula;  the  upper  end  of  the  n 
merus  and  phalanges  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  metacarpal  - 
metatarsal  bones;  the  upper  end  and  trochanters  of  the  femur 
the  posterior  end  of  the  ribs  ;  both  ends  of  the  rad.u  ,  ulna,  * 
fibula;  the  body  of  the  atlas.    Some  bones  are  st.ll  unumte  ^ 
the  frontal,  ethmoid,  lower  jaw,  humerus,  and  femur, 
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,  pieces  ;  the  sphenoid,  ilia,  and  vertebrae,  in  3  ;  the  sacrum,  in  21. 

The  bones  of  the  ear  only  are  perfect. 

The  basis  of  the  skeleton  is  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  and  the 
analogous  portions  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  spine  begins  to  ossify 
;  at  its  middle ;  so  that,  about  the  tenth  week,  the  8  lowest  dorsal  and 
i 4  upper  lumbar  vertebras  exist;  in  the  eleventh  week, the  3  lower 
cervical,  4  upper  dorsal,  and  5th  lumbar  are  added ;  in  the  fourth 
month,  the  3d  and  4th  cervical,  and  4  superior  sacral ;  at  six 
months,  the  5th  sacral ;  at  the  seventh,  the  2d  cervical ;  at  ten 
months,  the  atlas  and  1st  coccygeal  bone.    The  cranial  vertebra; 
>begin  to  ossify  about  the  same  time  ;  but  from  before  backwards. 
iThe  first  bony  points  appear  at  the  third  month,  in  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  at  the  fourth,  in  the  posterior 
sphenoid  (middle  cranial  vertebra) ;  at  the  seventh,  in  the  anterior 
sphenoid  (anterior  cranial  vertebra).    The  spine  is  at  first  very 
flat  in  front,  and  does  not  project  forward  till  the  end  of  the 
second  month.    The  bodies  grow  more  slowly  than  the  arches ; 
so  that  the  vertebra;  are  at  first  more  annular  than  subsequently.' 
The  spinal  and  cranial  vertebras  at  first  constitute  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  and  do  this  less  and  less  only  as  the  legs 
push  forth.    The  base  of  the  cranium  is  long  gelatinous  ;  at  the 
;nd  of  the  second  month  it  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  contracts 
■ipon  itself  as  the  cerebral  parts  become  more  concentrated.  The 
ower  part  of  the  spine,  or  the  tail,  precedes  the  limbs,  and  is 
,'reatly  developed  at  two  months  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  destined  for 
my  function  in  man,  it  diminishes  at  this  time  during  cartila- 
,'inification,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  parts  of  the  pelvis  which 
iow  deyelope  themselves. 

The  muscles  are  visible  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  gela- 
inous,  pale,  yellowish,  and  transparent.  Granulations  of  the 
inmordial  mass  are  disposed  in  lines,  which  afterwards  lie  closer 
ogether,  and  form  filaments  that  gradually  become  smooth 
ransparent  cylinders,  with  traces  of  transverse  striae  after  the 
UXth  month,  at  which  time  they  begin  to  be  thicker  and  reddish, 
he  fibres  subsequently  divide  into  fibrils.  Between  the  muscles 
nd  their  fibres,  globules  are  seen,  which  become  cellular  mem- 
rate.  Tendons  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  muscles,  but 
ar,lcr'  ar|d  are  seen  as  viscid  transparent  cylinders  while  the 
mscular  substance  is  still  granular.  In  monsters  with  neither  en- 
ephalo-spinal  organ  nor  nerves,  there  are  no  muscles,  but  merely 
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a  sort  of  gelatinous  spongy  cellular  substance;  and,  if  a  portion 
only  of  the  encephalo-spinal  organ  is  developed,  the  muscles  are 
developed  at  certain  points  only.  The  muscles  appear  at  different 
periods  in  different  regions  of  the  body;  but  each  appears  at  first 
of  its  whole  length. 

The  nerves  have  been  said  by  some  to  shoot  inwards  from  the 
circumference  to  the  encephalo-spinal  organ;  and,  by  others,  from 
this  to  the  circumference.    The  optic,  auditory,  and  olfactory 
nerves,  or  rather  the  organ  of  sense  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
arise  from  portions  of  the  brain.   These  three  nerves  are  original 
tubular  projections  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    The  rest  of 
the  brain  may  be  absent,  and  yet  the  fundamental  portion  which 
gives  rise  to  these  be  present,  as  well  as"  the  respective  organs  of 
sense  with  their  nerves.   The  particular  fundamental  portion  may 
be  present,  and  yet  not  develope  itself  into  the  apparatus  of  sense. 
It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  apparatus  of  these  three  senses  may 
be  more  or  less  developed  without  apparent  connection  with  the 
brain.   Morgagni  once  found  perfect  eyes  with  their  optic  nerve 
terminating  in  the  orbits,  and  only  two  small  masses  existing 
instead  of  brain.    Here  the  points  of  communication  with  the 
brain  had  atrophied  long  before,  and  yet  the  developement  of  the 
nerve,  &c.  had  still  gone  on.    A  solid  membrane  full  of  fluid,  in 
place  of  an  eye,  has  been  found  without  any  nerve.  From  all  these 
facts  some  consider  that  the  portion  of  the  organ  of  sense  nearer 
the  brain  and  that  which  is  distant  are  more  or  less  independent, 
but  still  have  a  relation  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  together 
a  perfect  organ,  though  without  farther  influence  from  the  brain. 
Foetuses,  destitute  of  brain  and  spinal  chord,  with  rudiments  ot 
feet  and  toes,  nay,  single  limbs,  have  existed,  and  yet  no  nerves 
have  been  discernible.    Now,  when  nerves  exist,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  they  have  sprouted  into  the  limbs  from  the  chord,  or 
the  converse.    Again,  in  proportion  as  organs  grow,  do  the. 
nerves  grow  thicker  by  the  multiplication  of  their  fibres.  in* 
the  fifth  pair  has  18  chords  at  eight  months  ;  and  28  or  30  atb.rt 
In  acephalic  foetuses,  the  spinal  nerves  sometimes  cease  at  a  slio 
distance  :  sometimes  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  cease  at  the  me 
brane  of  the  chord  :  sometimes  a  nerve  is  absent  for  a  con 
able  part  of  its  course.    Ail  this  makes  it  probable  that  alU 
points  of  the  nerves  form  more  or  less  independently,  and 
harmoniously  into  a  whole. 
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The  encephalic  nerves  u-p 
i»  «»e  fetu,?nan  in  '»* «  P;opor..o„ally  ,„  the  brain 

great  svtnpathe.ie  is  mor  def '  ,fod."h  and  «»  "»■>*.  *e 
and  its  ga„sjia  are  s0  ,  ^op^i  than  the  other  nerves, 

•errupted  series  after  2  s   t,    ™'.'0  a"d  f<™  "»  «*J 

■       cruris  hhat  "hic" enc,°«  - 

and  extending  to  the  medLn  1  !■,?  '  b^innin&  at  *e  sides 
anterior  is  thai  which tenet 2  «°  '*S  effected'  ™e 

tenance  of  the  encephalo t     ,  deSt'med  for  the  main. 

-ith  the  fctai  cover-  :r-p::L°?r- This  cavity 

^  them  by  mean  ff  th/  ,r  ^  ^  C°ntinUes  in  rela^n 
Parietal  is  a  ponl  of  1,  l * S'  Th*  anterior  part  of  the 
vascular  and"  m  cous      „d    7§  T  aPPlied  to  ^ 

Powerfully thaniMe  "  tet  ?  ^  by  Cont'-act-g  "ore 
«  ^  sides,  and  x  end'  In  T  ' '  ^  "  ^  Jt  aIs0  be^n« 
-ke  the  posterL  parf0VLthe  ?T  ^  is  effec<ed- 

*  ch«t  (nhs),  butp :  f ;  ™ 11  for  ,osseous  arches  at 

he  neck  and  abdomen  and  1      f ^  f°''  th<*  are  abse"t  in 
At  some  points  The  ant,  ^        a  maSS  beW  (^)- 

mcous.laver,  becomes  a  m„ ,     ,  deVeloPements  of  the 

a'ati);orde  elopeTi  se^r  ,C   J'    T  (t'le  t0n*ue  and  v^m 
-vided  with  mu'sc  e        '  ,  hG  ^  °f  »  Ca^noUS  apparatus 
here  and  there  all  ^  "    tnWhea)-    The  Posteri- 
Passes  and  se'ptt  'o^rnL010"^'0"8'  "  *e  W' 

-  not  to  exist T^^t  1  *?*  M  ^  tr"»k'  aP" 
Permanently  the  case  S  V        «        °  WG  find  ° 

J  l^ar  partslCl7er  b  ten'I  eeV,,ei  T  ^ 
Ee"or  parietal  shrinks  at  trT  ^  a"d  trunk'  th* 
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vertebrae.    The  ribs  appear  as  white  streaks  in  the  walls  of  the 
chest  during  the  sixth  week.    In  the  eighth,  they  divide  into  two 
cartilaginous  portions,  only  one  of  which  ossifies.    This  it  does 
rapidly,  but  not  beyond  the  head  and  tuberosity  during  foetal  Me. 
The  sternum  is  very  short  in  the  eighth  week,  and  consists  of  two 
cartilages,  one  of  which  is  persistent,  -  the  ensiform.    lne  dia- 
phragm does  not  exist  before  the  third  month,and  has  few  muscular 
fibres  till  the  fourth.  The  tendinous  part  for  some  time  constitutes 
a  -reat  proportion  of  it,  and  is  closely  united  with  the  pericardium. 
In  the  seventh  week  only  do  the  abdominal  parietes  become  opake. 
The  navel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  is  almost  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  trunk,  and  is  situated  proportionally 
higher  up  when  the  hypogastric  region  becomes  developed  at 
the  end  of  the  month.    It  constantly  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  although  absolutely  larger  from  the  increasing  diameter 
of  the  umbilical  vessels.    A  cartilage  appears  on  each  side  in  the 
eighth  week,  as  the  rudiment  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  developed  ,n 
direct  proportion  to  the  contained  organs. 

P  The  organs  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  second  zone 
of  the  serous  layer  are  those  of  sensibility  and  of  .rritabihty  They 
are  disposed  to  be  in  pairs  ;  and  in  the ^^^^ 
but  one  eye,  there  are  two  originally.    They  are 
to  each  other,  for  the  limbs  are  organs  of  sense  ;  and  in  he ^  owe 
animals  the  organs  of  sense  are  formed  ike  limbs.    Th ^  organ 
of  sense  and  the  limbs  are,  as  it  were,  radiating  organs  ;  those 
the  brain,  these  of  the  spinal  chord ;  produced  by  a 
tween  the  encephalo-spinal  organ  and  the  peripheral  port  on  ot 
he  second  zone'  of  the  serous  layer.    The  organs  of  sense  pnng 
from  an  encephalo-spinal  nucleus  and  a  penph era!  deposi  ion 
from  this  second  zone  of  the  serous  layer,  and  the  limbs  from  th 
puberal  zone  and  are  subsequently  brought  into  relation  with 

*£££Zl£Z*-  of  sense.    They  soon  grow  £ 

lar'e  proportionally,  and  do  not  diminish  till  near  the  full  »,e 

The  optic  nerve  is  a  fine  gelatinous  band  in  the 

l  ollow'cylinder  in  the  third  and  fourth i  month,  comma,  at, ng 

with  the"  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  and  is  not  oh A  til 

wards  the  seventh  month.    The  retina  is  ™S™]^^ei 

culent,  and  folded.    The  interior  of  the  eye, 

by  the  retina,   and  continuous   at   first  with  the  1 
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cavity,  is  lined  by  the  hyoloid  membrane.    The  lens  is  at  first 

aphencal,  and  so  bulky  in  the  embryo  of  six  weeks  as  to  fill  the 
eye  and  touch  the  ^  .g  ^    ft  ^  ^  « 

a  very  vascular  capsule.  The  vitreous  body  is  formed  after- 
wards; and  then  the  chorioid,  as  a  continuation  of  the  vascu  ar 
aye  ,    t        the  ^  a 

layer  m  the  eye.    Black  and  yellow  spots  of  pigment  are  de 
P-ted  m  lt  from  before  backwards  .?  six  weeks;  a    t     e  or' 
f  ur  months  lts  anterior  edge  folds,  and  forms  the  ciliary  body 

iV  s  comTrf    '  T  Pr°CeSSeS  apPear-    Soon  afte' this  the 

ms  comes  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  chorioid,  which  till  now 
formed  the  pupil.    The  anterior  chamber  is  gradually  produced 
and  m  :ts  mterior  a  close  serous  vesicle,  thefront  of  whil Tnl' 
he  cornea,  and  the  posterior  covers  the  iris  and  block  1p  he 

J      Dd;:S  ^  mem?ran°US  to  the  back  of 

m  .ns.    At  the  eighth  month,  the  part  of  it  in  the  pupil,- mem- 
brana  pupdlans,  not  being  able  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  2 
becomes  tense  and  lacerates.    Before  this  event,  the  poste  or 
chamber  scarcely  exists.    Muller  has  discovered  a  close  sac  ex 
-dmg  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  pL  nT  though" 

capsulo-pupdlary  membrane,  which  has  onlv  a  transitory  exist 

«  d°Ub!e  f°mCle  "  SUPP°Sed't0  ^ ^  to  the 

abund    t Tn  th f  ST    n  T       S6r0US  membrane  becomes  so 
lent    Th!    >  '  38  t0  reDder  thG  COrnea  more 

begins  to  become  pron let  and  ot  ■  T    '  * 

are  it  W  eminent  and  pellucid,  as  a  cornea.    The  eves 

ate      ThZ  be15-0"1;"6114'-        at        SideS  °f  ^  J-ad,  Jin 

'  ^  gelatinous  chords  T  7"  "T"  at  the  third  month, 

>  the  eye    At ■       the,S6Cond  month>  the  skin  passes  over 

k  f^tot t  ee;egliLT  he  thi:d  month> afoid  « 

^-ted  into  perfect  p  l  ,  f 5  ^  bef0re  the  end>  *■  con- 
fc«  a  v  ;  F   ng  U6d  t0gether*   The  c-J-ctiva  is 

I  nontl,  It  thi  ;-       ,     Y         SGparate  in  the  seve»th  or  eicht 
I  as|"   '  at  the  tlme  ^e  membrana  pupillaris  disappears  ^ 
"7  af'Pear  towards  the  ninth  month.  PP  ^ 

I   ^cording  to  Baer,  the  centra,  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus 

J  M  I 
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begins,  soon  after  the  eye,  as  a  hollow  cylinder,  from  the  side  of 
the  chorda  oblongata.    This  cylinder  solidifies  nearest  the  chord, 
and  becomes  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  its  posterior  portion  remains 
hollow.    The  labyrinth  is  first  formed  ;  and  the  vest.bule  is,  pro- 
bably,  the  primitive  part,  dividing  into  cochlea  and  semicircular 
canals,  which  are  perfectly  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
month,  lined  by  a  membrane  which  disappears  in  the  seventh 
month.     Around  the  labyrinth  a  jelly  is  deposited,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  month  becomes  cartilage,  distinct 
from  the  petrous  portion,  beginning  to  ossify  before  it,  entire  y  os- 
sified in  the  eighth  month,  and  afterwards  united  with  the  pe  rous 
portion.     Ossification  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  in 
the  three  parts  of  the  labyrinth  at  once:  in  the  cochlea  at  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  proceeding  forwards,  reaching  the  spiral  lamina 
the  last;   in  the  vestibule  at  the  fenestra  ovahs ;  and  of  the 
semicircular  canals  the  superior  ossifies  first,  then  the  posterior, 
and  at  the  fifth  month  the  external.     The  Eustachian  tube 
is  at  first  very  large,  and  is  invested  with  cartilage  at  the 
mad  month.    The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  ^or^y 
small   and  filled  with  a  reddish  thick  fluid.    A  wart  at  its  bad 
Z   s  said  to  produce  the  anvil  and  hammer ;  a  second  war 
Pp    duLs  the  stLp.    The  cartilaginification  of  these  beg, 
early  in  the  third  month,  in  the  hammer  and  anvil,  and  then  in 
,     stirrup.    Ossification  soon  follows  in  the  two  forme,,  and 
first  in  the  hammer  ;  and  is  finished  in  the  seventh  month     A  *e 
tenth  month,  these  bones  have  attained  their  permanent  s,Z 
Th    frame  of  the  tympanum  appears  in  the  second  month  ; 
ossification  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third.    It  is  long  open  a  > 
p    Id  front  part,  grows  till  the  eighth  month,  is  round  atter 
ward   broader  and  more  elliptical,  and  at  last  unites .  at  its  ex 
amities  with  the  malar  portion  of  the  tempora   bon ..J* 
membrana  tympani  is  proportional ly  great  i     more  p oun  , 
and  oblique  downwards  and  inwards,  than  in  the  adult ,  as  we 

re    L  surface,  since  the  meatus  auditonus ^  does  not  * 
exist     The  external  orifice  of  the  ear  is  d.scernible  in  the  . x 

near  the  corner  of  the  mouth  as  a  mere ^om  oblog 
depression  which  becomes  the  meatus.    In  the  eleve 
this  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  membranous  plug  n ^  con* tw,  ^ 
membrana  tympani.    The  outer  ear  begins  in  he  e, ht 
a  fold  of  integument,  which  is  flat  durmg  the  ninth 
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begins  to  become  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  The 
middle  of  the  helix  and  antitragus  appear  first,  then  the  tragus 
and  antihelix  ;  at  the  fifth  month,  the  concha ;  at  the  sixth,  the 
upper  part  of  the  helix  and  the  lobule.  After  this,  it  begins  to 
stand  more  from  the  head:  at  the  tenth  month,  it  is  rathe?  firm; 
but  cartilage  does  not  yetcompletely  fill  the  fold  of  skin. 

the  limbs,  at  six  weeks,  are  round  tubercles,  which  are  deeply 
attached  at  one  point  and  free  at  the  other.    The  gelatinous 

c oTumn     T  6  ^  *"»         ^  °f  the'vertebrd 

column.    They  are  at  first  thick,  and  grow  slender  as  they 
engthen;  but  are  not  rounded  till  the  latter  months.  The 
tubercular  portions  of  the  thigh  and  arm  continue  for  a  lone, 
■me  applied  to  the  trunk  under  the  skin,  as  is  permanent]? 

the  case  in  most  mammalia,  without  a  cylindrical  covering 
from  thls.    After   he  fingerg  and  toeg  fr .  m  g 

other,  they  are  st.ll  covered  with,  as  it  were,  a  mitten  of  skin 
wh.ch  gradually  disappears  between  the  fingers,  so  that  its  ed«  ' 
at  first  seems  notched  ;  and,  when  it  begins  to  detach  itself,  th 
nngers  are  united  by  fine  cutaneous  expansions. 

When  the  gelatinous  nucleus  has  attained  a  certain  length  it 
divides  into  many  segments  produced  by  condensation  and  con- 
striction ;  but  tins  division  is  not  complete,  on  account  of  the  syno- 
vial capsues  ligaments,  and  skin,  which  bind  together  and  insulate 
he  individual  portions.    The  division  is,  at  first,  into  a  cylindrical 

no'inf "  ZT"  Ju6  fl3t  (hand'  f°0t)  is  te™in^ed  by  a  rounded 
po int.  At  length  the  cylindrical  divides  into  trunk  and  branch  • 
and  the  latter  (forearm,  leg)  continues  for  some  time  short  in 
c  mpanson  with  the  flat  part.  Some  one  or  more  of  these 
b  t  r  T/^ll^r'  80  that  ""-pus  -y  not  exist 


ge 


e 
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between  the  forearm  and  metacarpus ;  the  forearm  may  join 
the scapula;  or  the  hand  be  seen  without  fore  or  upper  arm  /for 
0  'c  part  does  not  shoot  from  another.    When  the  limbs  be-in 
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thus  to  dmde,  the  clavicles,  and  scapula,,  and  pelvic  bones  appear 
at  he.r  roots.  Ossification  begins  earlier  in  the  clavicles  than 
•n  the  scapula,  and  pelvis;  in  the  femur  and  humerus,  than  in  the 
"ones  ol  the  leg  and  forearm  ;  and  earlier  in  these  than  in  the 
metacarpus,  metatarsus,  fingers,  and  toes;  and  in  these,  than  in 
'he ^carpus  and  tarsus.  The  limbs  at  first  differ  in  situation  only 
C  Up,pe!'  extremities  aPP^r  at  a  much  more  early  period 
before  the  lower  than  in  brute  mammalia  ;  and  the  enlargement7of 

3  m  3 
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the  spinal  chord  for  their  nerves  are  greater  than  those  for  the 
nerves  of  the  lower.    The  clavicle  is  ossified  in  the  seventh  week, 
and  is  for  some  time  the  largest  bone,  four  times  larger  than  the 
femur.  The  scapula  ossifies  soon  afterwards.  The  ilia  not  till  the 
fourth  month,  at  which  time  the  pelvis  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
shoulders  pretty  well  developed.    At  the  end  of  the  tenth  month, 
the  breadth  of  the  great  trochanters  is  3}  or  3*  inches;  while  that  of 
the  shoulders  is  4}  or  4*  inches.    In  the  eighth  week,  the  femur  is 
still  under  the  skin,  while  the  humerus  is  free.    The  metatarsus 
ossifies  after  the  metacarpus :  the  toes  ossify  and  divide  after  the 
finders.    Nevertheless  the  femoral  and  tarsal  bones,  being  re- 
quired for  support,  ossify  before  the  humeral  and  carpal.  At 
the  fourth  month,  the  lower  extremities  are  as  strong  as  the 
upper-  and  at  the  fifth,  more  muscular,  for  the  nates  are 
sketched,  the  thighs  are  more  fleshy,  and  the  calves  project  The 
limbs  are  at  first  perfectly  extended,  like  the  shoots  of  plants. 
But  when  the  muscles  are  developed,  they  become  bent :  the  arm 
lies  against  the  chest,  the  forearm  is  directed  upwards  and  in- 
wards ;  the  thigh  lies  against  the  abdomen,  the  leg  against  the  thigh, 
the  foot  against  the  leg;  the  fingers  close  in  the  twelfth  week; 
the  hands  are  applied  to  the  chest  and  lower  part  of  the  face , 
the  feet  cross,  with  the  sole  turned  inwards  towards  the  genitals. 

There  remains  another  peripheral  portion  of  the  serous  layer, 
seen  in  the  fowl  to  be  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  yet  un- 
closed anterior  parietes,  and  to  proceed  towards  the jpo. tenor 
surface  of  the  embryo,  there  to  be  constricted  towards  the »  cent ,e 
and  then  be  reflected  outwards  again,  and  apply  .tee If  t .the 
membrane  of  the  yelk  :  an  opening  is  thusjeft  in  it  at  the  back 
of  the  embryo,  which  is  at  length  closed  by  the  approximation  of 
ts  edges.   The  amnion  is  thus  produced.    The  outer  layer, 
comes  from  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  amnion  (and  ,     al  ed 
by  Pander  the  false  amnion),  covers  the  amnion (  extends  to 
outer  edge  of  the  membrana  proligera,  and  ultimately  u m te. 
with  the'allantoid.    The  same  process,  more  or  ess 
probably  goes  on  in  the  human  ovum  at  a  proport  onally  early 
period.     The  amnion,  like  all  other  serous  membran  >s 
bladder  consisting  of  two  parts.    The  external -  properly 
amnion-is  turned  towards  the  chorion,  and  reflec  ed  Jong  * 
chord,  as  a  sheath,  till  it  reaches  the  surface  o f  the ^  child w 
it  envelopes  just  as  the  pericardium  does  the  heart,  being 
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tinuous  with  the  skin.  The  chord  is  at  first  short  and  thick,  en- 
canal  the  allantoid,  and  the  omphalo-iliac  vessels.    It  afterwards 

EST    7  T  thiKkneSS' 3nd  C°ntains  these  vessel,  «Uy,  w  th 

t on  wi  Hh  V  Urab" r1  V6SiCle  allant0id-  Its  continu- 
ation wnh  the  skin  is  easily  shown,  since  the  latter  for  some  time 
preserves  its  serous  character. 

The  mucous  layer.  This  grows  immediately  around  the  yelk 
in  birds  as  the  vitellary  membrane  did  before  its  absorption^ 
comes  the  vttellary  sac,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  the  all 

pTf  "f/wTh  the  :  7biliCal  V6SiCle  °f  mammaIs  C0-tnds 
perfectly  with  the  vitellary  sac;  and  the  mucous  layer  has  a  ways 

been  seen  in  mammalia  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  and  Lrefor  pro 

bablyfrom  the  first  enclosed  the  original  embryotrophe  asavesfc  e 

since   he  original  embryotrophe  in  them,  corresponding  wi  h  he 

yelk  of  birds,  ,s  so  inconsiderable  that  a  small  vesicle  may  contain 

«,  on  account  of  the  body  of  the  mother  supplying  the  nou  I 

njent  whereas  in  birds  the  yelk  becomes  very  large,  in  o  d  to 

afford  nourishment  during  the  whole  time  of  incubation.  Burdach 

g  ves  the  name  tntestinal  vesicle  to  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  tin 

ikgr;  Th  hrmes  the  alimenta^ canai- in  I 

yelk  soon  after  its  production,  becomes  covered  with  the  vitelhrv 

S:;h7gIl*h  additi-  to  *  substance  pa  Z 
yelk  globules  have  been  seen  outside  the  membrane  in  proves 

1 1 7      W1,    "  WhitG  aIS°  P6netrates  t0  i«  througlf  t  e 

,  ell  ry  membrane  or  the  mucous  layer  which  supplies  its^la 

WerahT  fr    *T    and  its  cont-ts  in  mammal  grow'con- 

V  tern,  and  this  must  therefore  be  by  absorption  through  if 
its  contents  cannot  therefore  be  secreted  by  the  omnhalo' 
—c  vessels    In  vertebrate  animals,  the  v'esic  e  becomes' 

v  theV- ^  7    eral  f°ld  int°  tW°  partS'-the  one 

t  ze  an  cramumK elrgating  itseif more  and  »™> 

Z a£l  f     Trer  • he  front' continuine to  have  a  ™«  « 

^ss  globular  form,  and  wasting  away  in  time.    The  folding  takes 

at  fiT"  31   I"  UPPer        l0WCr  Parts  than  «  the  so 
at  firs   an  oral  and  ana]        .on  Qf        aJi  ' 

educed :  then  the  folding  proceeds  at  the  centre,  and  , 
"ddle  or  small  intestine  is  produced  ;  and  of  course  at  its  cent  J 
«  commun.cat.on  with  the  portion  which  remains  glob!  1  , 
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The  opening  of  communication  gradually  narrows,  and  the  part 
of  the  intestinal  vesicle  next  it  lengthens,  so  that  a  vitello-intes- 
tinal  canal  forms.    All  the  process  is  presumed  to  be  nearly  the 
same  in  man  ;  in  whom  the  opening  of  communication  has  been 
seen  by  Velpeau  and  Miiller,  and  Tiedemann  has  seen  in  the 
human  umbilical  chord  of  a  foetus,  though  of  low  developement 
at  many  points,  at  full  time,  a  pyriform  vesicle  above  14  lines 
long,  and  7  broad,  opening  into  the  intestine  by  a  pretty  broad 
canal,  S\  lines  in  length.    In  man,  the  vesicle  always  remains 
just  outside  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  chord,  and  becomes 
more  distant  as  the  chord  grows.    In  oviparous  animals,  as 
soon  as  the  vesicle  around  the  yelk  is  completed,  it  ceases  to 
grow  ;  but  in  mammalia  it  continues  to  grow,  and  acquires  a 
dimension  of  6  lines  in  man.     After  the  intestine  is  formed, 
the  vitello-intestinal  opening  is  closed  and  the  tube  obliterated, 
and  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  can  be  only  absorbed  by  the 
omphalomesenteric  veins,  which  continue  to  the  third  month, 
and  be  carried  to  the  vena  porta:  and  cava  inferior.    In  birds, 
these  changes  do  not  occur  till  after  hatching ;  because,  pre- 
viously to   this,  the  yelk  is  not  consumed  and  a  way  into 
the  intestine  must  be  left  for  it.    In  mammalia,  the  canal  is 
obliterated  about  the  fifth  week,  according  to  Velpeau.  The 
canal  narrows  and  closes  at  first  nearest  the  intestine ;  and  at 
length  the  tube  becomes  a  mere  filament,  and  then  disappears 
altogether.     The  umbilical  vesicle  loses  its  fluid  and  disappears 
in  man  after  the  second  or  third  month. 

The  two  extremities  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  formed  the 
first,  and  are  originally  closed.  But  the  walls  grow  thin  and  are 
absorbed  at  the  ends,  and  thus  the  mouth  and  anus  are  produced. 
Meckel  saw  a  mouth  open  at  three  points  only,  the  rest  of  the 
membrane  being  entire.  The  mouth  forms  in  the  sixth  week,— a 
week  earlier  than  the  anus.  The  anus  is  at  first  immediately  be- 
hind the  genitals ;  and,  towards  the  twelfth  week,  it  is  a  slit  sepa- 
rate from  these  by  the  perineum.  The  integuments  of  the  body 
harmonise  by  opening  at  the  same  time.  The  margins  of  the 
openings  are,  for  some  time,  distant  from  each  other. 

The  intestine  grows  so  much  in  length,  that  it  is,  for  8 
time,  longer,  proportionally,  than  in  the  adult.     As  the  a  - 
domen  is  too  short  for  it,  convolutions  are  produced;  and, 
it  is  the  middle  portion  which  outstrips  the  growth  of  > 
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Su^ttr,^'  'lke  ,'he  Phary'"1'  and  end  of  the 

return,   retain  iu  ongmal  Sltuati0n,  but  leaves  the  spine,  and  till 

fne  chord.    At  first  the  walls  are  homogeneous;  but  „raduallv 

wnere.  After  the  third  month  he  adds  that  in  the  large  intestinp 
they  become  less  elevated ;  in  the  fourfh  ]M,  ■  ,  ,  tlne 
rous  •  till  ot  *i      •  ,  ,  rourtn,  Jess  conical  and  nume- 

«BSSrS5&S»a 

Contractions  take  place  in  certain  parts,  _  the  sear  nf  M 
pylorus  and  ilio-cscal  valve,  dividing  L  1    i  II6 

,om  ,,s  s,tua.,o„,  is  the  Jonges.  united  wi/the  umbinc„ I  vesie  e 

•>ne  is  at  first  as  broad  as  the  lar^e  •  fr  ,ft         /  ,       maJ1  mtes" 

'roportionally  to  the  large  intestine     ThZ'  ' 
-Portiona/y  longer  Ji  ^J?^?^?  «*« 
nent  proceeds  from  the  lower  to  the  bLher  T  develoPe" 
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The  appendix  venniformis  appears  about  the  tenth  week,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  small  intestine,  and  proportionally  longer  than  in  the 
adult.  In  the  fourth  week,  it  grows  narrow  and  convoluted,  and 
afterwards  shortens.  About  the  end  of  the  third  month,  a  large 
quantity  of  mucous  fluid,  clear,  acid,  and  destitute  of  albumen,  is 
found  in  the  stomach.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  in  the  choledochus,  a  chymous-looking  pap,  consisting  of  al- 
bumen ;  and  meconium  of  a  greenish  brown  is  afterwards  found 
in  the  small  intestines,  but  not  till  after  the  fifth  month.  The 
meconium  becomes  darker,  and  at  last  accumulates  in  the  rectum. 
Thus,  in  the  fcetus,  its  own  secretions  are  digested,  and  partly  de- 
composed and  absorbed. 

The  large  blind  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  caecum,  and 
appendix  vermiformis  are  so  many  great  local  growths  of  the 
alimentary  canal.     The   salivary  glands,  pancreas,  and  hver 
are  produced  in  the  same  ovary  ;  but  the  elongat.on,  m  these 
cases,  divides  into  a  large  number  of  branches,  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  all  united  into  a  mass  by  eel- 
hilar  membrane.   The  pyloric  appendages  of  fish,  and  the  salivary 
and  biliary  vessels  of  insects,  are,  in  truth,  simple  bare  tubes  thus 
produced,"  and  not  divided  into  branches.    The  salivary  glands 
and  pancreas  spring  from  a  little  mass  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  one  or  two  tubes  communicating 
together,  small,  and  somewhat  dilated  at  their  extrem,  y 
seen     These  canals  divide  laterally  into  branches,  each  of  which 
has  also  a  somewhat  dilated  extremity;  and  this  ultimately  grows 
■l  l  vesicle,  and  becomes  milk-white  while  the  rest  of  the 
remains  translucent  like  opal.    In  the  mean  time,  he  branch 
elongates,  sends  forth  others,  and  these,  again,  others,  til  we  have 
a  tree,  with  vesicular  dilatations  of  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
The  quantity  of  primordial  substance  which  is  converted  in 
^se'eontinues  to  increase;  and  saliva  is  found I  in  the  vesical 
extremities.    Valentin  has  observed  that  the  formation  of  the 
gZl  is  accelerated  by  the  production  of  firm  bands  at .ome £ 
tance  from  the  principal  tube,  which  grow  towards  it,  unite 
it,  become  hollow,  and  subdivide  like  the  others. 

The  formation  of  the  liver  is  too  early  and  rapid  for  u  to  have 
hitherto  observed  it  in  mammalia  ;  but  in  other  animals  .t 
been  seen  as  two  separate  prolongations  of  the  inte  tine ,  wh 
in  certain  kinds  unite  perfectly,  so  that  the  two  orifices  becon 
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one.  On  tins  account,  the  left  lobe  of  the  human  liver  is  long,  nearly 
M  la  ge  as  the  nght,  and  the  fissure  in  the  median  ]in(/'As  J 
ram.hcatmns  multiply  and  are  enveloped  in  primordial  matter 
many  lobules  are  observed  at  first,  which  afterwards  ming  e 
The  blood-vessels  multiply.    The  substance  at  the  third  monta' 
s  a  grey1Sh  pap  ;  afterwards  firmer,  granular,  and  of  a  dark  red 
nore  charged  wxth  blood  than  after  birth,  from  receiving  tit 
hen  a  large  quantUy  of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein   Vl  e 
.rgan  soon  becomes  proportionally  enormous,  and  gradually 
77-        ™Sht  -  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  at 
«e  end  of  the  first  month,  as  1  to  3;  at  the  full  time,  as  1  to 
S ;  whereas  m  the  adult  it  is  as  1  to  36.    In  the  first  month  it 
ccup.es  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk,  as  the  heart  does  thTuppe 

etft  lobe  r       '  U  GXtendS  10       ili3;  at  the  third  ™* 
^  c    o  tieftTid:"  ThT^  T  ^  '  ^  "  *  ^  -t  so 
rowth  ofthe  o       %  rhese,ch™Ses  ««e  from  the  diminished 

owth  of  the  organ,  first  m  the  left  lobe,  and  afterwards  in  the 
g  ;  especially  after  the  fifth  month  ;  the  alteration  of  s 

•rgement  of  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen. 

leTduefil'f  addTt  dilat6d  extre™tyof  a  branch  of  the 

per  ect lv  dT.      1     r^f  ^  whe"  *e  live 

perfectly  developed.    Its  late  formation  causes  it  to  remain 

g  Ju  r6o  :^rbd  t0  di,ate  ™>  Sl°W,y  5  ^  du  ™ 

elZ  r     ,  ■  by  Pnmitlve  raatter,  does  not  subdivide,    it  is 

lindri  al  7        I "  uCOnd  and  third  mo"th>  »d  is  almo 
onta  n      mg     6  Wh°le  °f  fCEtal  ,if6;  after  th«  fo-'th  mon  h 

and  infl  the  seventh  on]y  *>« « admire 

nth  Th  •«  f  fl°W  int°  thG  intestine  after  the  fourth 
^allyleti°nrcf "  °f       dUCtS  °f       ~  •»*  ^  art 

«:? sz  riT[on: from  the  *• 

ysrnall'v  '  ?    •       ^  ^  in  a  proportionally 

* TP: r:  d    rTh;s  rsicIe  has  a  siight  - 

comma  Lte     T  T  tW°  Chambers>  which  do 

^  then "  to   he        1        ^  '""^  ^         ^"^  whi<* 
iem  to  the  oesophagus  is  transformed  into  larynx  and 

»ing  so  much  h  "  f  Pr°dUCed  by  ^  tW0  c^nfbers  not 
*  muc  where  the  trachea  is  continuous  with  them  as  in 
P«ts.    fhis  small  part  afterwards  elongates,  a  few  puffy 
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plaits  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  which  grow  into 
hollow  warts,  and  render  the  surface  uneven.  As  these  elongate, 
others  spring  from  their  sides,  which  at  length  acquire  bulbous 
extremities.  A  quantity  of  primordial  substance  envelopes  the 
whole  of  these  subdivisions,  unites  them,  furnishes  a  matrix  for 
the  innumerable  blood-vessels,  and  at  length  becomes  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lungs.  For  some  time,  this  so  unites  all  together  that 
the  two  lungs  appear  to  be  one  mass.  The  lungs  are  originally 
situated  above  the  heart,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  :  they 
then  move  backwards.  For  a  long  while,  the  pleurae  are  not 
filled  by  them,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  serum,  which  lessens 
just  before  birth.  The  weight  of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  week,  is  as  1  to  25  or  27; 
during  the  tweifth,  as  1  to  43  ;  at  the  tenth  month,  as  1  to  75. 
They  are  at  first  proportionally  heavier,  and  subsequently  lighter, 
than  in  the  adult,  because  they  grow  more  spongy,  and  they 
receive  less  blood  than  after  birth. 

The  trachea  is  at  first  firmly  attached  to  the  oesophagus.  Its 
branches  become  absolutely  and  relatively  longer ;  its  cavity 
augments ;  its  walls  grow  firmer  and  thinner.  It  divides  into  two 
layers,  the  internal  of  which  becomes  the  mucous  coat,  and  car- 
tilaginous rings  are  developed  in  the  external.  These,  at  first, 
cannot  be  separated.  The  external  condenses  into  a  series  of 
small  transverse  striee,  which  lengthen  laterally  till  they  touch  at 
the  back.  The  gelatine  condenses  more  and  more,  till  the  striae 
become  cartilage,  and  the  intervening  portion  is  converted  to 
fibrous  membrane.  The  internal  coat  becomes  less  connected 
with  the  external,  and  for  some  time  forms  a  cylinder  which 
be  drawn  out  of  the  external:  it  then  acquires  the  charade 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  again  intimately  united  with  the 
ternal  coat.  The  branches  of  the  trachea  are  at  first  very  s 
proportionally  to  their  trunk :  cartilage  forms  in  them  much 
than  in  the  trachea.  The  larynx  is  originally  much  broader 
thicker  than  the  trachea ;  but  soon  lessens  in  both  respects, 
is  at  first  nearly  spherical,  and  for  a  long  time  a  homogeneous  j 
The  rudiments  of  the  thyreoid  appear  in  the  seventh  week: 
then  those  of  the  cricoid,  from  two  lateral  germs.  lhey  «  ^ 
two  irregularly  rounded  plates  in  the  case  of  the  thyreoid,  » 
gradually  approach  each  other  at  their  lower  edges  till  j 
unite  in  the  fourth  month  :  the  angles  of  the  cartilage  elong 
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at  the  same  time  into  horns.  They  are  short  narrow  plates  in  the 
.use  of  the  cricoid,  and  unite  later  than  those  of  the  thyreoid. 
The  arytenoid  cartilages  do  not  appear  till  the  two  others  have 
acqu.red  a  considerable  development.  Two  long  swellings  next 
appear  on  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  in  which  the  upper  halves  of 
:he  arytenoids  and  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  form.  Before  it 
becomes  cartilaginous,  the  walls  of  the  larynx  are  thick,  and  its 
pavity  augments  slowly.  The  epiglottis  does  not  exist  at  first, 
ind  the  glottis  is  perfectly  open. 

The  upper  part  of  the  mucous  layer,  having  become 
ubular,  represents  a  single  blind  cavity,  below  the  front  of  the 
ramum,  and  afterwards  divides,  by  the  formation  of  the  palate 
iito  a  nasal  and  buccal  cavity.   The  mucous  membrane  splits,  and 
he  anterior  parietes  open,  so  that  these  cavities  open  externally. 

The  vestiges  of  the  nostrils  appear  as  rounded  depressions,  at 
ome  distance  from  each  other,  in  the  fifth  week :  they  open  in 
ie  latter  part  of  the  second  month  ;  at  the  same  time  the  nose 
ses  above  them,  and  the  nasal  begins  to  separate  from  the  buccal 
mty.  In  the  third  month,  the  nostrils  are  closed  with  a  mem- 
•anous  plug,  which  disappears  about  the  fifth  month.  The 
9«M  appears  in  the  sixth  week,  as  a  slit  almost  from  ear  to 
ir,  without  lips,  which  begin  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  third 
onth  and  afterwards  enlarge,  the  lower  later  than  the  upper, 
ose  the  mouth,  whose  slit  is  now  proportionally  smaller,  and 
en  again  in  the  sixth  month. 

In  the  seventh  week,  the  tongue  proceeds  from  the  mucous 
Jmbrane  at  the  base  of  the  mouth,  and  is  a  merely  granular 
ostance  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  it  is  very  volumi- 
us  and  flat,  and  projects  from  the  mouth:  at  four  months,  it 
ters  the  mouth  again,  becomes  thicker,  and  acquires  papilla;, 
acn  are  then  proportionally  larger  than  afterwards.  At  the 
per  part  of  the  buccal  canal,  two  projections  of  the  membrane 
e  place,  which  unite  in  the  median  line  and  lengthen  backwards 
form  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

rhe  formation  of  the  teeth  begins  with  the  third  month,  in  the 
8e  tissue  of  the  jaws,  by  a  series  of  whitish  vesicles,  placed  side 
side,  and  separated  by  a  spongy  structure.  At  the  middle 
'°d  of  foetal  existence,  fibrous  partitions  are  seen  between  them 
cn  ossify  into  alveola?.  These  vesicles  are  covered  by  the  car- 
Se  of  the  gums  at  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw,  and  at  their 
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other  extremity  receive  vessels  and  nerves.    Purkinje  declares 
them  not  to  be  fibrous,  nor  to  be  converted  into  the  periosteum  of 
the  alveolae,  but  to  consist  of  soft  fibres  and  a  granular  parenchyma, 
with  a  vascular  network  and  abundant  nerves,  and  to  be  only 
united  with  the  periosteum  :  their  internal  surface  is  smooth,  like 
serous  membrane.    Within  them,  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  at  their  lower  part,  a  soft  greyish  substance,  whicli  is  at 
first  purely  granular  and  covered  by  a  simple  transparent  mem- 
brane, but  afterwards  receives  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  the  dental 
pulp,  grows  up  ;  and  between  this  germ  and  the  vesicle  lies  the 
organ  of  the  enamel,  — an  almost  globular  nucleus,  of  granular 
substance,  which  subsequently  is  mingled  with  angular  corpuscles 
united  by  cellular  tissue.    A  limpid  fluid  is  observed  between  the 
germ  and  the  organ  of  the  enamel  and  between  this  and  the  ve- 
sicle, containing  mucus,  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime,  hydro-chlo- 
rates, and  sulphates,  and  a  free  acid,  which  is  ultimately  replaced 
by  an  alcali.    The  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  continually  in- 
creases,  whereas  the  fluid  diminishes  and  at  length  ceases  altoge- 
ther. As  the  germ  increases,  it  penetrates  the  organ  of  the  enamel, 
which  at  length  becomes  merely  a  fine  envelope,  and  produces; 
on  its  internal  surface,  the  membrane  of  the  enamel,  consisting  of 
a  layer  of  perpendicular  fibres.    Ossification  begins  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month  by  layers  deposited  on  the  dental  germ,  from 
without  inwards,  and  at  the  summit  first,  and  extending  to  the 
roots.    At  this  time,  the  germ  shrinks.    According  to  Purkinje, 
the  dental  substance  consists  of  canals  bent  repeatedly  on  them-, 
selves,  hollow  as  long  as  they  do  not  lengthen  by  fresh  deposits,  I 
and  at  last  filled  with  a  peculiar  yellowisKsubstance.    He  states,! 
likewise,  that,  when  ossification  begins,  enamel  becomes  deposited! 
in  perpendicular  fibres,  from  within  outwards,  neither  brilliant 
nor  so  hard  as  it  is  afterwards.    Each  tooth  is  formed  at  the  same  I 
time  with  its  fellow  on  the  other  side.  As  the  lower  jaw  has  a  little  I 
the  start  of  the  upper,  its  partitions  and  teeth  are  the  first  deve- 
loped.   At  first,  the  teeth  appear  in  the  order  of  their  Foxim' * 
to  the  median  line  ;  afterwards,  in  the  order  of  their  size.  * 
the  first,  or  milk  teeth,  there  are  16  vesicles  in  the  third  roont  , 
8  for  the  incisors,  and  8  for  the  anterior  molars;  and,  at 
beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  4  for  the  canine.  Ossinca 
begins  at  the  fifth  month,  first  in  the  internal  incisor,  then  in  l 
external ;  next  in  the  anterior  molar,  the  canine,  and  sec 
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T'T.  I)*  nTGS  V6SSels  6nter  them  by  3  Parti^lar  canal, 
situated  below  the  permanent  canal.    Other  branches,  connected 

!  3  t  Jfh  PreCed;ng'  determine  the  Production  of  the  second  set 
of  teeth,  the  rudiments  of  which  form  while  the  first  set  is  deve- 
loping.   Their  vesicles  grow  at  the  back  of  the  first  fibrous 
ip.de. ;  and,  when  they  are  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  they  res 
immediately  upon  the  latter,  without  their  cavities  communl 

m ting.    As  they  grow,  they  become  distant  from  them,  though 
I  connected  by  a  filament,  and  plunge  more  deeply  into  the 

jaw.    Gradually,  osseous  matter  is  deposited  between  the  two 

■sets,  and  converted  into  a  canal  above  that  of  the  first  set.  Par- 
itions  also  are  developed  between  them.    At  the  tenth  month, 
he  crowns  of  the  incisors  are  complete,  and  the  roots  of  the  inne 
ncisors  begin ;  a  third  only  of  the  crown  of  the  canine  is  een 
e  upper  part  of  that  of  the  first  molar,  with  its  points,  i  f  rm  d' 

nLrr„PTtS/f  ,the.Cr°Wn  °f  SGCOnd  ■**  are  not  yel 
Zl "  of 7 fiCatl0I\haS  m  ^eneral  he8™  *       crown  of  the  thL 

o  ar  of  the  second  set  but  the  others  are  still  vesicles,  nor  all 
«  them,  perhaps,  supplied  with  germ. 

JeHEStrVnAnS<;UI;A^LAYER'~The  VMCular  ^  adhere, 
nore  strongly  to  the  serous  than  to  the  mucous  layer,  perhaps 
;ecauSe  f      d  f       ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  7^9 

mguished  by  Us  large  and  perfectly  transparent  granulations  so 

LXI  r  t0Hbe  flattened  at  ma,ly  poi-ts-  ™e 

» c  ar  sy s  em  begms  at  two  separate  points;  at  the  extreme 

^ PanTthe  C0VemgS  °f  °VUm'  Which  3re  the  raost  transi. 
ry  part  (the  sangu.neous  circle) ;  and  at  the  most  internal  the 

mmencement  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  formed  by^^F 

nV  e ous  ,  V  ■  m°St  Pemanent  P3rt-  In  ^-k  the 
few  I  hT  ?TS  at  the  S1'Xteenth  or  twentieth  hour - 
ood  Ztlr  T  th°Ugh  With°Ut  COntaini"g  a°7 liquid 
S..7n  .  ab°Ut         tWenty-seventh  I,our;Lboth 

two      ,        y  1pnm0rdiaI  masS-    A  harmo"y  exists  between 
w  parts;  for  the  heart  has,  from  the  very  first,  crura,  to  re 
^e  the  vems  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  these  veins,  fi^m  the 

eries  areZ    t0  T*        thG  hGart-    Neither  the  he"t  nor 
enes  are  at  even  the  very  first  found  empty.    They  and  con 

«"  appear  to  originate  simultaneously.  7  "~ 

between  the  twentieth  and  thirty-sixth  hour,  the  sanguineous 
^formed;  then  the  heart ,  and  immediately  blood  appear" 
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but  motionless.  The  heart  is  whitish,  transparent,  and  still.  After 
the  heart  has  divided  into  walls  and  fluid  contents,  it  begins,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  day,  in  ten  hours  from  its  origin,  to  undu- 
late, but  neither  receives  nor  expels  blood,  simply  agitating  its 
colourless  fluid,  while  a  little  red  Wood  is  already  formed  in  the 
sanguineous  circle.    After  the  middle  of  the  second  day,  the 
heart  receives  and  expels,  but  there  is  no  circulation."  The 
heart,  by  the  dilatation  of  its  crura,  seems  to  attract  the  fluid 
formed  in  the  sanguineous  circle  :  for  a  colourless  current  begins 
in  the  central  part  of  the  membrana  proligera,  and  not  till  after 
this  a  red  current  in  the  peripheral  part,— the  sanguineous  circle. 
Omphalo-mesenteric  veins  form  without  arteries,  and  aorta?  without 
vena?  cava:.    At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  third,  there  is  a  simple  circulation,  —  the  blood  flows 
from  the  veins  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  to  the  heart,  and  thence 
into  the  aorta ;  and  from  the  aorta  through  the  arteries  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle  into  the  sanguineous  circle.    Between  the  third 
and  sixth  day,  the  aorta  and  vena?  cava?  ramify,  so  that  a  cir- 
culation is  established  in  the  embryo  itself,  in  addition  to  that 
between  it  and  the  sanguineous  circle  :  the  aorta  ramifies  on  th 
branchial  arches,  and  the  vena  portae  in  the  liver. 

The  branchial  vessels  then  disappear,  the  circulation  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle  declines,  and  a  second  external  circulation  is 
established  with  the  allantoid.  At  length  the  blood  streams  less 
to  the  allantoid  and  more  proportionally  towards  the  lungs,  for 
the  commencement  of  a  second  internal  circulation. 

The  heart  is  an  oblong  body,  which  becomes  a  sac  by  t' 
liquefaction  of  its  axis.  The  upper  part  becomes  arterial ;  th 
lower,  venous.  The  walls  of  the  arterial  portion  soon  acquire 
thickness  and  the  rudiments  of  muscular  structure  ;  but  those  of 
the  venous  remain  thin.  The  arterial  portion  divides  into  arterial 
ventricle  and  aortic  bulb  ;  the  venous  into  two  segments  merely, 
—the  one  dilated,  the  other,  which  is  the  venous  trunk,  rather 
narrower.  The  organ  elongates,  and  divides  by  two  constrictions; 
one  between  the  venous  sac  and  the  arterial  ventricle,  and  the  nar- 

»  «  About  the  fourth  week,  the  motion  of  the  heart  has,  under  favourable  a* 
cumstances,  been  observable  in  the  human  embryo,  and  even  commonly 
denominated  the  punctum  saliens,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  °b*ervc  ,. 
the  incubated  egg."  "  Aristotle,  Hist.  Animal.  1.  vi.  c.  3.  Opera,  vol.  H.  P- 
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rowed  portion  iS  called  auricular  canal;  the  other,  between  the 
ena   ventncle  and  the  aortic  bulb.    The  former  afterwards 
probably,  ret, res  mto  the  ventricle,  and  becomes  the  auriculo- 
ventncular  valve:  the  aortic  bulb  enters  the  substance  of  the 
heart  and  becomes  a  portion  of  the  two  future  ventricles  exact 

•  the  venous  trunk  becomes  two  auricles.  The  heart  is  nelt 
d mded  ongitudinally  by  constriction,  from  below  upwards  -  and 

11  the  fifth  month,  a  depression  is  visible  externally.    The  ven 
tele  ii ;  therefore  the  first  divided;  but  a  large  opening  exTsts 

21    ThT^  WhiC,h  iS  °b,ite-^d&after  the'sec  d 

»onth    The  heart  at  s.x  weeks,  has  the  same  breadth  as  length  • 
but,  when  he  ventricular  septum  begins,  it  becomes  more  pointed 
nd  corneal     It  1S  at  first  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  ad  It 
d  s.tuated  vertically.    The  right  ventricle"  is  at  first  smaller  „ 

nonth.    The  division  of  the  auricles  does  not  begin  till  about  the 
M  of  the  second  month,  and  at  first  leaves  an  opening  calLd 
oramen  ovale     The  left  auricle  is  at  first  smaller  than  th   r  "  t 
•ut  grows  m  the  th,rd  month.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  inferior 
avais  contmuous  with  that  of  the  auricles,  and  forms  tw I  d 
-the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  valve  of  Eustach  us 
he  „ght  side  of  the  heart  is  at  first  much  larger  than  t  e  ,  f  ' 
d  does  not  begin  to  diminish  before  the  middle  of  embry  n£' 

te.    The  pericardium  appears  in  the  ninth  week. 

•  In  the  chickj  the  first  vesseJg  ^  thevein 

em5   theeys:Fing  fr°m-hr  Fim0rdiaI  **«  °f  the  — 
d  ol  th  Sangh7e°r  Circle'  which  »  an  annular  portion  of 
ood  on  the  umbilical  vesicle,  without  walls ;  and  it  is  soon 
ver  ed  Jnt0  .  vein  (termina]  ^  or  •      J  ,s  s  on 

d  then   .appears.    The  first  blood  is  said  to  be  a  ^  ™£ 
« Inch  grows  yellow,  acquires  a  few  spherical  red  g  obules 
afterwards,  by  their  multiplication,  give  the  whole  fluid  a  red 

ss" Ver?re, u  tlmate,;r flat  and  ob,on^ in  the  ^  ^ 

in,  th  7  C,  T      ,an'ma,S'  ,n  Whhh>  aIso'  the7  ^e  larger 
SordialT    "n       I"'1  StatG-  The  bl00d  from 
2        ,  gamC  granUlar  maSS  P,aced  bet^en  the  serous 
-ucous  layer,  and  derived  probably  from  the  yelk,  since  i 
h  resembles  thigj  thQugh  a  cha    e  must  h 7  - 

gone,  because  ,t  ,.  colourless  and  contains  no  oil.    ft  pas 

•  trough  the  mucous  layer  gives  a  probability  1 1  at  "the" 
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mucous  layer  has  both  drawn  it  through  and  changed  it.  San- 
guification  is  thus  preceded  by  another  process,  just  as  it  is 
after  birth  by  chilification.  Blood  has  also  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  solids,  where  it  could  not  have  reached  them  from  another 
part.  Doellinger  saw  a  portion  of  the  primordial  mass  of  a  fish 
liquefy,  and  divide  itself  into  a  venous  and  an  arterial  current. 
Haller  saw  first  veins,  then  arteries,  appear  in  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels ;  and,  in  the  limbs,  first  red  points,  then  continuous  red  lines, 
and  at  length  coherent  blood-vessels.  Baer  thought  he  perceived 
in  the  villosities  of  the  foetal  placenta  blood  not  contained  in 
walls,  and  therefore  formed  at  the  spot.  The  granular  mass  thus 
liquefies,  and  changes  into  blood,  and  vessels  form  about  the 
blood. 

Thus  blood  is  first  formed  in  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  is  taken 
up  by  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  ;  then  it  is  formed  in  the 
embryo,  out  of  materials  absorbed  by  the  flocculi  of  the  chorion 
from  the  amniotic  fluid,  which  has  penetrated  from  the  uterus, 
and  by  the  umbilical  veins  from  the  fluids  of  the  maternal  part  of 
the  placenta.    The  venous  circle  either  does  not  exist,  or  va- 
nishes very  early,  in  nearly  all  mammalia.    The  omphalo-mesen- 
teric veins  are  soon  joined  by  the  corresponding  arteries,  which, 
being  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta,  arise  from  the  embryo,  and 
become  continuous  with  the  veins.    In  mammal  brutes,  there  are 
but  one  artery  and  vein  :  the  latter  is  larger  than  the  artery.  The 
vein  receives  the  mesenteric  vein,  and  then  opens  into  the  trunk 
of  two  veins  called  Cuvier's  ducts,  which  run  to  the  jugulars.  It, 
at  an  early  period,  gives  to  the  liver  a  posterior  branch,  which 
a  branch  of  the  vena  porta?,  and  receives  an  anterior  branch,—  t 
hepatic  veins.    Afterwards,  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  vesick 
perish,  and  the  mesenteric  only  remain,  which  gradually  lessen 
till  they  are  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  digestive  system.  i° 
the  simple  circulation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  soon  added  the 
first  internal  circulation,  the  aorta  ramifying  into  the  differen 
organs  of  the  embryo,  whence  arise  the  roots  of  the  vena  cava, 
but  the  formation  of  the  arteries  is  determined  by  the  cervi 
branchiae  in  a  perfectly  uniform  manner  in  all  vertebral*  P 
manent  in  fish,  transitory  in  the  higher  kinds.    The  branchial  a  ^ 
teries  are  five  in  number,  and  form  so  many  pairs  of  arches, 
second  month,  two  arterial  trunks  are  seen.  The  superior  (a)  a 
from  the  left  ventricle,  and  ramifies  to  the  head,  arms,  and  uPP 
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part  of  he  body :  ,t  is  the  ascending  aorta,  and  probably  the  trunk 
of  he  third  vascular  arch,  and  of  the  branches  of  all  the  three 
highest  arches.  The  lower  trunk  (6)  arises  from  the  right  ventricle, 
and  goes  m  an  arched  form  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body :  it  is 
the  descend.^  aorta,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  lower  arches.  The  two  trunks  are  united  by  a  slender 
anastomosmg  branch,  -  the  remains  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  that 
%mer,y extended  from  the  anterior  vascular  arches  to  the  pos- 

•  E£    f  •  VV6ek'       Wer  arteHal  trunk'  towards  the 

m.ddle  of  ns  course  between  the  heart  and  the  insertion  of  the 

anastomotic  branch,  begins  to  furnish  branches  (cc)  to  the  lungs, 


View  of  the  vessels  of  a  bird  in  the  last  third  of  embryonic 
existence. 

The  remaining  vessels  are  represented  fully  inured  : 
the  transitory  are  merely  shaded.  The  shaded  pyri- 
lorm  bag  is  the  single  aortic  bulb  that  afterwards  di- 
vides into  the  two  arterial  trunks  of  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  (Baer.) 


1'bich  are  then  developed,  and  the  rest  of  its  extent,  from  the 
i  ulmonary  branches  to  the  anastomosing  branch,  has  the  name  of 
anal,,  arteriosus  (d).     Gradually,  the  pulmonary  branches  in- 
case and  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  laterally,  the  cur- 
n   dmumshes  in  the  canalis  arteriosus,  and  this  canal  itself 
m.mshes  ;  but  the  anastomosing  branch  increases  in  the  same 
:  0P°rt,on'  thf  Ascending  aorta  receiving  more  blood  from  the 
penor  trunk.    Thus  the  lower  arterial  trunk   becomes  the 
imonary  artery,  its  transition  into  descending  aorta  becomes 
anas  omosmg  branch  _  the  canalis  arteriosus,  which  is  oblite- 
ed  after  b.rth,  but  the  primordial  anastomosing  branch  be- 

kwee^l  1-the  a°rta'  that  iS'  the  inte™ediate  portion 

•cween  the  ascending  and  descending  aorta. 

n  the  third  period,  while  the  internal  circulation  becomes 
I    e  or  less  obhterated,  an  external  takes  place.    The  two  iliac 

teTenr0]  ?!  diviS''°n  °f       descendi"S  at  its 

1  Seal  „  fbd°men  °f  the  embr^°  Under  the  »ame  of 

1     ,,Cal  a,  tenes'  and  sP^ad  on  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  form- 

3  n  2 
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ing  the  vascular  membrane,  termed  endochorion.    The  blood 
streams  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  descending  aorta,  con- 
sequently into  the  lower  half  of  the  body  and  the  endochorion, 
whence  it  returns  by  the  inferior  cava  into  the  left  auricle;  from 
this  it  flows  into  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  and  is  brought  back  by  the  superior  cava  into  the  right 
ventricle.     In  fact,  the  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  is  driven 
principally  into  the  left  auricle ;  first,  because  this  vessel  ex- 
tends  more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  in  the  venous  sac  which 
as  yet  is  not  divided,  and  consequently  is  directed  still  more 
to  the  left  auricle   when  the  septum  is  formed ;  then  because 
the  valve  of  Eustachius  prevents  the  blood  from  running  from 
the  inferior  cava  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  directs  it  to- 
wards the  foramen  ovale,  and  consequently  towards  the  left 
auricle  ;  lastly,  because  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  turns  to 
the  left  in  the  fourth  month,  the  foramen  ovale  is  directed 
more  forwards,  so  that  it  is  placed  opposite  the  inferior  cava. 
Besides,  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  pushed  into  the  left 
auricle  by  the  blood  of  the  right,  so  that  the  foramen  opens  wider, 
while  a  pressure  from  the  left  auricle  applies  the  valve  to  the  sides 
of  the  foramen  and  closes  it.    The  blood  of  the  superior  cava 
runs  straight  from  the  right  auricle,  along  the  valve  of  Eustachius, 
into  the  right  ventricle.    If  two  differently  coloured  injections 
even,  are  passed  simultaneously  through  the  cavae  towards  t 
heart  of  a  foetus  not  of  full  time,  that  which  is  transmitted  throu 
the  inferior  is  found  in  the  left  half  of  the  heart  and  the  ascen 
ing  aorta;  that  from  the  superior  goes  entirely  to  the  right  ve 
tricle,  pulmonary  artery,  and  descending  aorta.    Towards  t 
end  of  foetal  life,  the  foramen  ovale  grows  smaller,  and  the  on 
of  the  inferior  cava  more  distant  from  it ;  consequently,  the  bio 
flows  into  the  left  auricle  only  when  the  right  is  filled  up  to  tn 
two  sides  of  the  Eustachian  valve.    The  pulmonary  vessels  b 
come  more  developed,  so  that  less  blood  passes  from  the  p 
monary  artery  to  the  aorta;  the  canalis  arteriosus  becom 
proportionally  narrower;  the  left  auricle  receives  more :  bloo 
from  the  pulmonary  veins;  and  all  these  changes  gradually  pr 
pare  for  the  metamorphosis  which  the  circulation  undergoes 

birth.  i„„pr  or 

The  respiratory  organs  are  productions  of  the  mucous  aye* 
external  protrusions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  united  witn 
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spending  productions  of  the  vascular  layer.  For  some  time  they 
are  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  become  deep-seated  by  de- 
gree.. Parallel  shts  exist  in  the  neck  of  man  and  all  other  mam- 
malm,  as  well  as  of  fish  and  batrachians,  leading  into  the  cavity 

1  rV  «?/  "  h,68ia  S°°n  aft6r  the  f0rmati0n  °f  the  heart, 
about  th   fifth     S[Xth  week>  before  , 

athfirSt  the[e  are  ™ere  S-oves,  and  these  grooves  deepen 
t.H  they  become  shts  and  penetrate  into  the  guttural  cavity.  At 

bel/nT  rTC h,,'that  ^  6aCh  band  °f  subftance 
from  before  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  band;  and  afterward! 
umtmg  with  the  analogous  branches  of  the  other  branchial  arches 
of  he  same  side,  to  produce  a  root  of  the  aorta.  From  being  per- 
fectly bare  the  branchiaa  gradually  become  more  or  less  covered 
by  a  crop  of  granular  matter,  which  proceeds  from  the  head  to- 
wards the  trunk,  or  by  a  trace  of  copercle  consisting  of  skin  itself 
In  fish  and  batrachians,  this  formation  proceeds  further  ;  in  higher" 

imals  U  stops  here,  the  branchiaa  disappear  and  the  slits  dose 
after  an  existence  of  a  few  days. 

There  are  likewise  abdominal  branchiaa  situated  at  the  anal  ex- 
em  ty  of  he  alimentary  canal.  In  some  invertebrate  animals  they 
re  the  only  organs  of  respiration,  and  continue  throughout  life 

n  y  I^fishV  iyHa;e  T gXiSt  duH"S  *e  larval  stl' 
nJy.  In  fish  and  batrachians,  as  the  cervical  branchiaa  are  such 
^dominant  parts,  they  do  not  exist.    In  superior  reptile  bX 

Z  ■"  ,  18  a  Prolongation  of  the  anal  extremity  of  the 
gesfve  canal,  ,n  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  or  the  allantoic I  on  he 

0  ta  or  the  ihacs,  spread  and  form  a  special  vascular  layer  -the 
doch  which  surroundg  ayer  fi the 

ngs  that  are  not  yet  in  operation,  and  is  got  rid  of  by  the  fetus 
soon  as  birth  takes  place.    The  allantoid  begins  Lo  L  tan 
e  chord   properly  so  called, -the  product  of  the  omnhalo 
-sels,  but  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  iZ^ 
an  the  heart   hver,  and  Wolffian  bodies.    It  appears  in  he 
urd  and  fourth  week,  and  lasts  till  about  the  end  of  the  second 
onth  ;  but  in  brute  mammalia  it  is  found  at  birth  though  1, 
owth  is  attained  early.    It  grows  rapidly,  but  r^'    §w  y 
ry  inconsumable.    It  lies  between  the  chorion  and  amnion 
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or  rather  within  the  vascular  vesicle  called  endochorion,  which 
covers  the  one  and  lines  the  other.    The  tubular  portion  of 
the  allantoid  extends  at  an  angle  towards  the  abdomen,  and 
becomes  the  cloaca,  and  at  length  the  urinary  bladder.  Like 
the  tubular  portion  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  it  is  at  first  very 
short,  so  that  the  allantoid  is  applied  immediately  to  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  it  grows  in  proportion  as  the  allantoid  becomes  more 
distant  from  the  embryo  by  the  elongation  of  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels.   The  urinary  bladder  and  urachus  are  the  remains  of  the 
allantoid.     The  former  is  originally  the  portion  which  opens 
directly  into  the  cloaca.   When  the  cloaca  becomes  inverted  and 
is  an  external  surface,  the  rectum  and  bladder  acquire  each  a 
separate  orifice,  and  so  become  distinct  organs.    In  lizards,  the 
tubular  portion  of  the  allantoid,  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
below  the  rectum,  has  been  seen  to  dilate  into  a  vesicle,  and 
afterwards  grow  narrow  to  end  in  the  cloaca,  and  thus  was 
seen  in  course  of  separation  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  con- 
version into  urinary  bladder,  which,  in  man,  begins  as  a  canal, 
and  the  narrow  and  elongated  shape  of  which,  in  the  subsequent 
months,  appears  to  show  its  origin  from  the  allantoid  tube.  The 
urachus  is  the  portion  of  the  tube  nearest  to  the  allantoid,  and 
its  obliteration  proceeds  from  the  allantoid  towards  the  urinary 
bladder.     The  younger  the  embryo,  the  larger  the  urachus. 
After  the  fourth  month,  it  is  pervious  to  the  distance  of  only  a 
few  lines  from  the  bladder,  is  solid  near  the  umbilicus,  becomes 
a  slender  filament  in  the  chord,  and  ends  in  mere  cellular  mem- 

The  bifurcated   extremity  of  the  aorta  extends  upon  the 
allantoid,  and  gives  off  the  umbilical,  or  omphalo-iliac,  artene 
which  cease  to  be  trunks  after  birth  and  become  mere  secondar 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  artery.    They  run  outside  the  allan- 
toid and  its  developements,  consequently  on  each  side  of  the 
bladder  and  urachus  ;  reach  the  umbilicus,  pass  into  the  umbihca 
sheath,  united  by  cellular  tissue  into  a  membrane,  which  is  t 
endochorion,  and  ramify  towards  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
outside  of  the  endochorion  is  in  contact  with  the  other  membra.) 
termed  exochorion.  , 

These  ultimate  ramifications  here  become  continuous  witn  i  _ 
umbilical  vein,  which  accompanies  the  arteries  in  the  umbi  i 
sheath,  but  quits  them  at  the  umbilicus,  ascends  between 
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abdominal  muscles  and  peritoneum,  runs  along  the  fold  of  the 
latter,  called  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver,  and,  after  sending 
off  several  twigs,  especially  to  the  left  lobe,  ultimately  divides 
into  two  branches,— one  of  which  joins  the  left  root  of  the  vena 
portae,  while  the  other,  under  the  name  of  ductus  venosus,  or 
venous  canal  of  Botallus,  Arantius,  or  Glisson,  ends  in  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  near  the  origin  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

After  the  third  month,  as  the  umbilical  vesicle  now  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  allantoid  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
the  umbilical  vessels  only  remain  in  the  chord. 0    This  at  first 
does  not  exist,  and  is  very  short  even  at  the  sixth  week,  and  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  body,  as  long  as  the  umbilical  arteries  extend 
in  the  same  direction.    The  chord  is  developed  about  the  period 
of  the  developement  of  the  placenta,  becomes  opake  in  about 
the  ninth  week  through  the  deposit  of  a  granular  substance, 
.grows  thin,  elongates,  and  in  the  tenth  week  is  longer  than  the 
embryo.    The  vessels  give  off  no  branches  in  it.   The  vein  is 
thinner,  more  capacious,  and  shorter  than  the  arteries ;  and  it 
occupies  the  centre.    In  the  tenth  week,  the  vessels  begin  to  be 
twisted  spirally,  and  the  spiral  turns  gradually  increase,  are  more 
lumerous  in  the  arteries  than  in  the  veins,  and,  in  most,  ruu  from 
ef  t  to  right,  if  the  chord  is  viewed  as  hanging  from  the  abdomen. 
Within  its  covering  from  the  amnion,  the  chord  has  another 
ubular  membrane  from  the  endochorion  or  internal  and  vascular 
>ortion  of  the  chorion. 

In  birds  and  the  superior  reptiles,  the  vessels  of  the  endo- 
chorion stop  at  the  allantoid  under  the  testaceous  covering,  be- 
cause they  exhale  and  absorb  a  gaseous  fluid  only  that  easily 
•raverses  the  membranes.  In  mammalia,  they  reach  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  testaceous  membrane,  or  exochorion,  because 
'quids  are  absorbed,  and  they  form  projections,  surrounded  by 

"  Mr.  John  Miller,  quoted  supra;  p.  798.,  stated  that  he  dissected  127  human 
Bort.ons  and  foetuses,  and  made  a  preparation  showing  the  omphalomesenteric 
essels  and  umbilical  vesicle  at  nine  months;  as  well  as  one  showing  the  germinal 
'sc  and  another  the  first  formation  of  the  amnion  and  allantoid:  and" that  he 
a  brutc  Preparation  demonstrating  these  two  membranes  to  be  one  so 
»at  the  flu.d  of  both  is  the  same.  (Lancet,  Nov.  18.  1837,  where  he  gives  an 
igraving  of  the  early  ovum,  the  original  membrane  becoming  twisted  into  an 
our-glaM  form  and  thus  converted  into  two_the  allan(oid  and  amn. 
'e  twist  in  the  centre  becoming  the  urachus.) 

3  N  4- 
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prolongations  of  the  exochorion  and  constituting  special  organs. 
The  lowest  form  is  a  network  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion, 
as  in  solipeds  and  swine  :  the  next  is  seen  in  ruminants,  in  which 
the  vessels,  arranged  in  a  network  with  large  meshes,  produce 
from  50  to  100  round  or  reniform  disks,  called  cotyledons.  In 
the  highest  degree,  these  cotyledons  are  all  united  in  one  at 
the  end  of  the  chord,  and  this  one  is  the  fcetal  placenta.  In  ro- 
dentia,  it  has  several  lobes ;  in  carnivora,  it  is  flat  and  annular ; 
but  in  man,  has  the  highest  form.  The  placenta  originates  in  all 
animals  from  the  omphalo-iliac  vessels.  All  the  surface  of  the  exo- 
chorion has  villosities  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  during  the  se- 
cond month  :  towards  the  end  of  the  second,  the  umbilical  vessels 
penetrate  into  those  villosities  which  are  situated  where  the  deci- 
dua  is  reflected:  at  the  third  month  these  villosities  are  vascular 
sheaths,  and  become  united  by  means  of  cellular  membrane. 

The  uterus  produces  a  vascular  congeries,  or  maternal  pla- 
centa, which  meets  and  unites  with  the  fcetal  placenta,  having 
elevations  and  depressions  corresponding  with  others  in  the  fcetal 
placenta,  so  that  they  become  set  in  each  other,  except  at  the 
centre.  This  takes  place  opposite  the  reflexion  of  the  decidua, 
usually  where  the  uterus  is  most  soft  and  vascular,  and  therefore 
most  endowed  with  vital  energy,  —  at  the  opening  of  one  of  die 
Fallopian  tubes,  or  between  them,  —  where  only  the  ovum,  by  its 
chorion,  is  in  contact  with  the  decidua  crassa,  having  plunged  from 
the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  decidua,  and  pushed  this  before  it  to 
form  the  reflexa.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  month,  a  fibrinous 
secretion  is  poured  forth,  as  Wrisberg  and  Lobstein  especially 
have  demonstrated,  in  cases  at  least  in  which  the  openings  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  were  blocked  up  with  fibrin ;  and  this  secretion, 
{see  supra,  pp.  786.  sq.  799.)  coagulating  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  forms 
a  cover  to  the  little  pit  of  the  decidua  in  which  the  ovum  lies,  and 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  maternal  placenta.  This  last-formed  portion 
of  the  decidua  has  been  termed  the  secondary  decidua.  In  the  third 
month,  large  uterine  vessels  extend  into  it,  ending  in  cells,  or  great 
dilatations,  from  which  veins  spring.  P  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  month, 

p  Mr.  Miller  threw  injection  of  one  colour  into  the  maternal  hypogastric 
artery  and  vein,  and  of  another  into  the  child's  umbilical  arteries,  and  found 
an  artery  as  large  as  a  crow  quill  to  pass  from  the  uterus  into  the  placenta,  an 
the  decidual  vein  to  run  around  the  margin  of  the  placenta.     In  this  vein  he 
always  saw  at  least  three,  and  sometimes  four,  openings,  as  large  as  goose  quills 
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the  uterine  placenta  becomes  cellular  and  unequal,  plunges  into 
the  fetal  placenta,  and  receives  the  lobules  of  the  foetal  placenta 
into  itself,  from  which  it  may  be  readily  separated  by  maceration ; 
but  the  union  becomes  subsequently  firm.  It  obtains  a  thick- 
ness of  4  hnes;  and  before  the  completion  of  utero-gestation  is 
reduced  to  an  insignificant,  thin,  and  perhaps  gelatinous,  plaster. 
After  the  ninth  month,  receiving  less  blood,  the  foetal  portion 
becomes  smaller  ,n  proportion  to  the  foetus  ;  and  some  of  its  vessels 
turn  to  fibres,  easily  mistaken  for  nerves  or  lymphatics.    It  be- 

conies  iacerable  and  flabby,  and  its  connections  with  the  womb 
loose     The  niat     d  portion  of  ^  .g  ^ 

later,  but  is  much  less  considerable  than  the  foetal 

Certain  vascular  organs  do  not,  like  those  already  mentioned 
belong  to  the  surface  and  form  fluid  by  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
terior but  a     internal  conglomerations  of  vessels,  unconnected 
h  the  surface,  and  blood  forms  in  them  by  the  operation  of 
•he  substance  of  the  body  itself.  . 

The  supra-renal  capsules  are  first  a  single  mass,  which  lies  on 
he  spine  and  at  length  divides  into  two.  They  are  much  larger 
nan  ,n  after  life  ;  larger  than  the  kidneys  after  the  fourth  week  • 
'•qual  to  them  in  the  fourth  month  ;  smaller  than  they  in  the 
«th  month,  at  which  time  their  weight,  compared  with  that  of 
>e  kidneys,  ,s  as  1  to  2-5,  and  in  the  fourth  month,  as  1  to  3  • 
•hereas  in  the  adult,  it  is  as  1  to  2-8. 

The  spleen  forms  in  the  tenth  week,  as  a  very  small  body 
omtcd  at  its  two  extremities,  and  divided  into  many  lobules 
etween  the  two  layers  of  a  fold  of  mesentery.  It  gradually 
ecomes  reddish,  and  lies  more  forward  than  after  birth  -  but 
Jams  much  smaller,  relatively,  than  in  the  adult. 

ihe Mhymus  is  in  two  distinct  masses  in  the  tenth  week,  on  each 
'oe  ot  the  trachea;  and  these  afterwards  unite  from  below  up 
■arcls,  .ncreas.ng  so  rapidly  that  they  equal  the  lungs  in  size  for 
/me  time  and  become  proportionally  larger  than  after  birth. 

ihe  thyreoid  appears  at  the  same  time  with  the  rings  of  the 
ichea.    It  consists,  originally,  of  two  separate  lateral  halves, 

ding  into  the  uterine  veins,  and  through  which  all  the  blood  of  the  maternal 
onta  returns  t0  the  utcrus     Hc  observed  a(so  anothcr       ^  ^se]g 

*CS  and  Vei"S'  Md  ^  Dr-  W-  Hunter  curling  vessels,  running  0„ 
<ner  than  the  uterine  layer  of  the  decidua.  (Lancet,  ib.) 
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which  unite  in  the  fourth  month.  It  is  proportionally  larger  and 
richer  in  blood  than  in  the  adult. 

The  uro-genital  system  arises  from  the  organic  mass  originally 
deposited  between  the  serous  and  mucous  layers.  It  becomes  con. 
nected  both  with  these  productions  (the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, mediately  or  immediately,  and  the  surface),  and  with  the 
vascular  layer.  The  first  formed  are  the  Wolffian  bodies,  or  false 
kidneys,  secreting  organs,  with  transverse  secretory  canals,  and  a 
longitudinal  excretory  duct  which  ends  in  the  cloaca  or  uro-genital 
canal.  They  are  covered  with  peritoneum,  and,  in  higher  animals, 
the  kidneys  form  behind  them,  the  plastic  organs  of  generation 
before  them,  and  the  ducts  of  the  latter  to  their  outside.  They 
are  unconnected  with  any  of  them,  precede  them,  and  appear  to 
be  substitutes  for  them,  especially  for  the  urinary  organs,  in  the 
early  period  of  foetal  existence.  The  higher  the  species,  the 
quicker  their  growth  in  proportion  to  the  whole  duration  of  the 
developement  of  the  animal.  In  mammalia,  they  acquire  their 
greatest  dimensions  long  before  the  middle  of  foetal  life,  After 
a  time,  as  the  whole  body  grows,  they  grow  as  much  as  before 
absolutely,  but  less  relatively.  Still  later,  they  absolutely  di- 
minish, and  at  last  disappear  entirely  ;  so  that,  in  mammalia,  they 
are  not  found  at  birth.  They  have  abundant  blood-vessels,  and, 
after  their  full  growth,  receive  more  blood  than  any  other  organ 
except  the  liver.  They  are  true  kidneys  in  structure  and  func- 
tion; and,  in  the  mammalia,  secrete  a  thin  limpid  fluid.  Their 
excretory  ducts  begin  to  diminish  from  before  backwards,  before 
the  organs  themselves  are  absolutely  smaller,  and  disappear  alto- 
gether before  them. 

The  kidneys  appear  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  internal 
sexual  organs,  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  between  the  Wolffian 
bodies  and  the  back,  as  two  rounded  bodies,  composed  of  oblong 
sacs,  converging  to  one  side,  and  there  continuous  with  the  ureter. 
They  become  longer,  and  acquire  the  shape  of  a  French  bean. 
The  sacs  augment  in  length  and  number,  become  uriniferous 
tubes,  and  ramify.  At  length,  cortical  and  tubular  parts  become 
distinct,  on  account  of  some  tubes  becoming  tortuous  and  having" 
larger  number  than  before  of  vessels  ramifying  among  them,  while 
the  rest  remain  straight  and  have  no  additional  supply  of  blood- 
vessels. Their  surface  is  at  first  smooth ;  but  afterwards  irregular, 
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as  if  several  pieces  were  united,  on  account  of  several  uriniferous 
tubes  becoming  grouped  together  and  raised  upon  the  surface 
without  a  proportionate  developement  of  cellular  tissue  to  fill  up 
[the  intervals  ;  but  this  appearance  ceases  from  the  spaces  be- 
coming filled  up,  at  length,  with  cellular  membrane  and  a  farther 
developement  of  uriniferous  tubes,  as  well  as  from  a  general 
condensation  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  organ.  Their 
blood-vessels  are  subordinate  branches  of  those  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Wolffian  bodies;  and  such  subordinate  branches 
are  left  for  the  kidneys  only.  At  an  early  period,  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  collected  into 
little  masses,  are  seen  in  the  kidneys,  both  at  their  surface,  as  in  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  and  in  their  body,  and  increase  greatly  in  number. 

The  ureter  arises  from  one  part  only  of  the  organ,  soon  grows 
spacious  at  its  point  of  connection  with  the  kidney;  thus  forming 
he  pelvis :  and,  while  extending  gradually  towards  the  bladder 
in  one  direction,  it  branches  out  in  the  other,  and  thus  forms  the 
slices.    According  to  Valentin,  the  shape  of  the  ureters  and 
Wimferous  tubes  is  visible  in  the  primordial  mass,  and  their  in- 
terior liquefies  independently,  while  their  walls  acquire  more 
■tensity  :  but  they  form  independently  the  one  of  the  other.  The 
Binary  bladder  arises  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
-  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietes  of  which  hollows  itself  out! 
•nd  this  more  and  more.    It  thus  opens,  originally,  into  the 
atestme.    But  at  length  the  intestine  divides  into  two  halves  • 
ne  one  posterior  is  the  external  opening  of  the  intestine  only  • 
he  other  anterior  is  for  the  discharge  of  the  urinary  or  genital 
•roducts  only.    The  urethra  is  therefore  open  originally,  and  for 
ome  time  immediately  before  the  anus  :  it  is  very  long,  because 
he  bladder  is  above  the  pelvis.    The  bladder  is  the  portion  of 
he  allantoid  between  the  urethra  and  urachus,  and  becomes  per- 
manent from  its  vascular  and  mucous  layers  retaining  their  vital 
nergy.    It  is,  therefore,  originally  a  product  of  intestine  and 
dependent  of  the  secreting  urinary  apparatus. 
The  genital  organs  are  developed  later  in  living  systems  in 
roportion  as  these  are  lower  in  the  scale.    In  general,  the  genital 
rgans  do  not  appear  in  plants  till  full  growth  has  arrived  •  in 
'vertebrate  animals,  they  do  not  appear  while  the  embryo  is  in 
ie  shell :  in  birds  and  mammalia,  they  are  found  early  in  the 
vum  :  in  man,  they  appear  earlier  than  in  any  other  animal. 
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The  testis,  or  ovarium,  is  situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  held  to  it  by  peritoneum  and  vessels.   At  the  seventh  week 
it  is  a  very  long  body.    The  testis  is  at  first  soft,  greyish,  and 
homogeneous ;  and  seminiferous  tubes  gradually  form  in  it.  The 
ovarium  is  at  first  smooth;  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  a 
grape  in  the  twelfth  week,  and  loses  it  again  in  the  fourth  month. 
Both  testes  and  ovaria  are  proportionally  larger  at  first  than 
subsequently.    Both  are  situated  before  the  kidneys,  behind  the 
peritoneum,  which  invests  them,  except  at  the  posterior  part 
where  the  blood-vessels  penetrate.   The  peritoneum,  particularly 
in  the  male,  plunges  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  testes 
and  ovaria  descend  and  become  more  distant  from  each  other. 
The  descent  of  the  testes  has  already  been  fully  described  in 
Chapter  XXIX.    The  median  organs  of  generation,  —  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  and  uterus,  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  form  independ- 
ently of  the  ovaria  and  testes,  though  in  invertebrate  animals  and 
fish  they  are  prolongations  of  them.    They  are  at  first  straight 
filaments,  of  uniform  diameter,  which  soon  become  hollow,  and 
change  to  canals,  extending  at  one  extremity  to  the  testes  or 
ovaria  and  at  the  other  to  the  organs  of  copulation.    They  are 
developed  all  along  the  external  edge  of  the  Wolffian  bodies; 
are  longer  than  the  testes  or  ovaria;  descend  at  their  outer  side; 
and  unite  above  the  pelvis  into  a  common  duct.    The  anterior 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  elongates  to  a  point,  and,  when 
the  whole  grows  hollow,  expands  into  a  trumpet  in  the  fourth 
month  ;  and,  at  the  eighth  month,  is  more  convoluted  than  in 

adult  life.  , 
Near  the  testes  and  ovaria,  winding  canals  are  developett 
towards  the  vas  deferens  or  Fallopian  tube,  representing  the 
epididymis  and  accessory  ovaries.  The  latter  are  analogous  to 
the  epididymis,  conical  and  flat  bodies,  with  very  fine  canals,  which 
never  become  continuous  with  the  Fallopian  tubes,— so  soon  do 
the  bodies  altogether  disappear.  _  .  . 

The  dilatation  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  Fallopian  tubes  into 
vesicula!  seminales  and  uterus  takes  place  gradually.  Thes 
conduits  unite  into  one  tube,  which  ends  in  the  uro-gen.tal  can*. 
In  the  male,  this  tube  shortens  and  enters  the  latter  canal,  so  tna 
the  conduits  have  two  orifices,  and  send  forth  each a  process  o 
hernia,  which  is  the  vesicula  seminalis.  In  the  female,  they  un 
at  an  acute  angle  and  form  the  uterus  :  and  in  the  third  montn, 
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their  lower  ends  dilate  a  little,  and  produce  the  cornua  of  the 
uterus,  which  grow  shorter  and  wider,  unite  at  a  less  acute  angle, 
and  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  so  that  a  single 
.  cavity  exists.    The  upper  part  of  the  uterus  is  consequently 
at  first  concave;  but  in  the  fifth  month  is  straight;  and  in  the 
sixth  convex.    The  neck  is  the  first  single  part  of  the  uterus 
•  which  isforraed.and  developement  advances  upwards;  and  thus  the 
meek  is  the  thickest  part  at  the  fifth  month.    The  womb  is  at  first 
continuous  with  the  vagina,  and  has  no  projection :  afterwards, 
■the  external  opening  forms  in  it ;  and  the  vaginal  portion  grows 
so  rapidly,  that  it  is  proportionally  larger  in  every  dimension  than 
subsequently. 

The  external  genitals  are  developed  independently,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  internal.    In  mammalia,  the  vas  deferens  and 
ballopian  tubes  terminate,  at  first,  each  separately,  in  the  cloaca, 
i  little  behind  or  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  allantoid.  The 
bloaca,  as  was  mentioned  at  page  901.,  afterwards  divides  between 
these  two  terminations  which  are  then  in  the  anterior  of  the  two 
lalves  produced  by  the  division,  and  to  which  the  name  uro-genital 
s  g.ven  by  Valentin.  The  vasa  deferentia  and  Fallopian  tubes  open 
nto  the  beginning  of  this  canal,  immediately  below  the  original 
nnfice  of  the  allantoid.    In  the  male,  this  state  continues  through 
hfe,  and  the  uro-genital  canal  developes  itself  into  the  portion  of 
■  he  urethra  situated  between  the  orifices  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
ine  symphysis  pubis.    In  the  female,  a  little  process  forms  in  the 
|  ro-gemtal  canal,  where  the  openings  of  the  oviducts  are  originally 
•laced,  and  which  are  now  on  the  convexity  of  the  process  very 
ear  each  other.    Soon  the  excavation  increases,  and  after  some 
•me  represents  an  irregular  conical  cavity,  which  developes  into 
agma  and  neck  of  the  womb.    At  the  same  time,  the  uro-genital 
anal  grows  much  broader,  and  at  last  produces  the  vestibule 
lie  urinary  bladder  becomes  situated  farther  and  farther  from 
ie  uro-gen.tal  canal,  with  which  it  was  before  continuous  ;  and 
etween  it  and  this  canal  a  small  tube  is  produced,  generally 
^rmed  the  female  urethra.    The  hymen  appears  in  the  fifth 
'°nth,  as  a  narrow  fold. 

The  external  projections  appear  later  than  the  internal  organs 
He  external  genital  organ  is,  in  the  sixth  week,  a  small  wart  fixed 
'  the  rudiments  of  the  pubes,  before  the  cloaca ;  and,  in  the  seventh 
eek,  has  a  groove  along  all  its  lower  part,  leading  above  to  an  oh- 
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long  aperture,  which  is  the  common  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
urinary  and  genital  organs,  all  united  into  a  cloaca.  The  root  of 
the  penis  is  covered  above  and  at  its  sides  by  a  fold  of  skin  from 
the  abdomen,  which  fold  is  continuous  below  with  the  lips  of  the 
opening  of  the  cloaca.  These  lips  unite  and  form  the  perinaum 
at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  while  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
orifice  of  the  allantoid  grows  at  their  union  in  the  form  of  a  fold, 
so  that  the  cloaca  is  divided  by  a  septum  into  rectum  and  uri- 
nary passage  :  the  septum  at  length  unites  with  the  perinaeum. 
When  the  perinaeum  is  formed,  the  edge  of  the  anus  rises  till  it 
resembles  a  round  perforated  wart,  which  afterwards  gradually 
sinks.  Three  different  parts  are  early  distinguishable  in  the 
penis,  —  viz.  two  symmetrical  chords  united  at  their  inner  side 
and  placed  on  the  convex  portion  of  the  organ  ;  and  a  smaller 
part  on  the  concave  portion,  representing  a  gutter  with  thick 
walls,  and  separated  from  the  other  chords  by  two  shallow  lateral 
grooves,  but  a  little  thicker  at  its  extremity,  where  it  forms  two 
lateral  lobes.  While  the  perinaeum  is  forming,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  the  genital  organ  acquires  characteristic  sexual 
differences.  In  its  developement  as  a  clitoris,  the  growth  of  its 
essential  parts  is  arrested  ;  but  the  cutaneous  fold  at  its  root, 
continuous  with  the  perinaeum,  augments  in  thickness  and  length 
especially  at  its  sides,  outstrips  the  clitoris,  covers  it  and  b 
comes  the  labia.  In  its  developement  as  a  penis,  the  edges  oft' 
gutter  and  the  sides  of  the  cutaneous  fold  unite,  from  the  ro 
to  the  extremity,  and  thus  a  canal  is  formed.  The  cutaneo 
fold  grows  till  it  envelopes  the  whole  organ.  The  lobes  of  th 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrae  unite  and  form  the  glans.  The  penis 
grows  at  first  faster  than  the  clitoris,  and  afterwards  becomes 
rather  smaller  than  it. 

As  the  cloacal  slit  is  a  cutaneous  prolongation  running  to  me 
the  digestive,  urinary,  and  genital  organs,  and  as  the  sebaceous 
glands  are  descents  of  the  skin,  and  the  glands  of  Meibomius  pro- 
longed sebaceous  glands,  so  the  mammary  glands,  originating  from 
the  skin,  like  the  salivary  from  the  mucous  layer,  are  cutaneous 
descents,  which  ramify  internally,  as  though  attempting  to  make 
towards  the  genitals.  As  the  skin  rises  into  a  conical  body,  —  the 
genital  organ,  at  the  cloacal  fissure,  the  nipples  arise  at  the 
mammary  glands,  which,  during  the  third  month,  are  small  ele- 
vations in  the  midst  of  large  orifices. 
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It  may  be  useful  to  see  the  course  of  all  growth  according  to 
periods,  as  drawn  up  by  Burdach. 

He  divides  the  period  of  foetal  life  into  seven  stages. 

1.  The  first  comprehends  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  fort- 
night, when  the  central  organ  of  sensibility  and  its  coverings  are 
discernible,  as  the  first  parts  having  an  appreciable  form  ;  and  the 
amnion,  which  did  not  before  exist,  presently  forms.  This  period  is 
:short,  perhaps  not  longer  than  a  day. 

2.  The  second  includes  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  weeks.  The 
embryo  acquires  parietes,  bounding  it  from  the  ovum  ;  several 
single  organs  appear,—  the  intestine,  umbilical  vesicle,  allantoid, 
ind  liver,  the  heart,  the  vascular  trunks,  and  the  branches  which 
they  send  to  the  branchia?  and  umbilical  vessels  ;  the  sanguineous 
system,  which  is  just  produced,  is  very  limited,  and  does  not  pene- 
rate  the  whole  mass  ;  the  branchial  apertures,  the  allantoid,  and 
he  canal  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  appear,  but  only  to  disappear 
Dresently. 

The  chorion,  and  therefore  the  entire  ovum,  becomes  10  or  15 
ines  in  length :  arborescent  flocculi  grow  from  it,  and  penetrate 
ihe  decidua  reflexa,  adhering  to  it  or  the  decidua  crassa,  so  that 
he  ovum  becomes  fixed. 

The  amnion,  filled  with  clear  fluid,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
horion,  covers  the  back  and  extends  to  the  sides  only  of  the 
mbryo,  which  thus  lies  as  if  in  a  pit,  with  its  ventral  surface  bare- 
he  amnion  extends  more  and  more  forwards,  till,  at  the  point 
here  it  is  continuous  with  the  ovum,  it  produces  a  canal,—  the 
mbilical  sheath,  which  is  at  first  short  and  broad. 

The  embryo  becomes  from  1  to  3  lines  in  length,  and  from  1  to 

grains  in  weight ;  is  semitransparent,  gelatinous,  and  under  the 
"croscope  granulated ;  and  it  soon  is  bent  forwards. 

The  head  is  a  round  mass  without  apertures;  though  at  first 
-arcely  distinguishable  from  the  trunk,  it  increases  so  rapidly, 
■at  in  the  fourth  week  it  is  as  large  as  the  trunk,  from  which  it 

divided  in  front  by  a  slight  transverse  furrow  only,  —  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  neck,  and  behind  by  the  angular  projection  occa- 
oncd  by  the  sudden  turn  of  the  chorda  oblongata.  During  the 
>urth  week,  the  eyes  appear  as  black  points. 

fhe  trunk  has  no  limbs,  and  ends  in  a  point  like  a  tail.  The 
inetes,  formed  of  granulated  substance  and  transparent  mem- 
'««e,  grow  from  the  sides  both  backwards  and  forwards;  in  front 
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they  soon  unite  at  the  median  line,  producing  the  chest,  and 
leaving  a  space  at  the  abdomen  only,  whence  the  cavity  of  this 
remains  continuous  with  that  of  the  umbilical  sheath.  The  ver- 
tebra: appear  as  cartilages,  with  rudiments  of  ribs  like  streaks, 
and  but  §  of  a  line  long.  On  the  ventral  surface  two  vesicles  are 
seen,  continuous,  by  means  of  canals,  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  horizontal  at  first,  and  ultimately  vertical 
and  encased  in  the  umbilical  sheath. 

The  first  is  the  umbilical  vesicle,  globular,  rather  larger  than 
the  embryo,  filled  with  limpid  fluid,  and  having  a  very  fine  canal 
extending  into  it  from  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryo.  The 
canal  becomes  continuous  with  the  intestine  where  this  makes  a 
turn  ;  but  in  the  fifth  week  becomes  obliterated  at  this  point,  and 
thus  reduced  to  a  filament.  The  intestine  is  short,  uniformly 
cylindrical,  and  straight ;  passes  from  the  stomach  obliquely  forj| 
wards  into  the  umbilical  sheath,  turns  upon  itself  at  the  insertion 
of  the  canal  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  re-enters  the  abdomen,  and 
terminates  in  the  anus. 

The  second  vesicle  is  the  allantoid,  which  disappears  in  man 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  but  continues  till  birth  in  mammal 
brutes. 

The  urinary  organs  are  not  yet  visible. 

The  heart  lies  horizontally,  pointed  forwards.    The  omphalo 
mesenteric  vessels  —  a  branch  of  the  aorta  and  a  root  of  the  cav 
are  full  of  red  blood,  and  extend  upon  the  umbilical  vesicl 
The  omphalo-iliac  vessels  are  of  later  formation. 

The  liver  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  omphalo-mesenten 
vein.    It  is  of  a  reddish  grey,  very  large,  nearly  half  as  heavy 
the  whole  body,  and  divided  into  many  lobes. 

The  branchial  apertures,  seen  in  transverse  parallel  folds  at  tl) 
sides  of  the  neck,  have  branches  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava 
their  edges,  and  are  less  distinct  than  in  brutes ;  and  they  d 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week. 

3.  The  third  period  extends  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  wee 
and  is  marked  by  the  lateral  growth  of  the  embryo,  as  well  as  b 
the  greater  projection  of  all  its  external  parts,  and  its  more  com- 
plete distinction  from  the  ovum.  The  brain  and  spmal  chord, 
head,  and  spine  grow  broader ;  the  peripheral  parts,  as  the  ca 
tilages,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  the  external  organs  of  sense,  an 
the  four  extremities,  are  formed  ;  openings  take  place  m  the  intes- 
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}£^^^fmai  th6d0Uble  °^ns  of 
appear,  -  the  Jungs,  kidneys,  and  genital  organs  ,  as  well  as  the 

.  cutaneous  excrescences,  eyelids,  lips,  ears,  nofe,  perns,  and  cH to  s 

toon 12  o  91  V '        ab°Ve  2  inCh6S  "  the  d*hth  > its  Averse 
rom  12  to  21  lines  ;  its  weight  nearly  2  ounces.    The  flocculi  of 

he  chonon  become  larger  and  stronger  at  its  uPper  ld  f    "p  ,  t 
as  ,  ell  as  more  subdivided  and  compacted  together,  than  wher  k 
S     contactwith  the  decidua  reflexa ,  and  their  freer  exJem  t  es 
HI1;  Zn*    TretGd  UterUS-  -nion^ersm 

fffit^tr its  fluid  increases' and  the  - 

uTl2h7jr  fr°m  1 10  5  HneS  lon*  in  the  ^  -ek  ;  7  in 

fccee a'dra  hm    F™,    ?-  the  and  its  weight 

^ceeds  a  drachm.  From  having  lain  horizontally,  with  its  abdo 

ShT^vr  vertf  r suspended  b^  ^yu'mb*c;iscahb0  ; 

•  n  ened  thetandarf        °W6r.  ***  °f      ^  and  has  »™ 
t.    u    ,  ad'  fr0m  Its  weight>  being  the  lowest  Dart 
The  head  is  almost  half  as  long  as  the  body.  At  t^nd  of  this 
nod  -t  becomes  equal  to  scarcely  one  third.   Th    p  nal  CV0  d 

•  embles  a  transparent  canal  full  of  whitish  fluid  ;  a  d  he  ban 

;  utttf  °  "I  V6SiCleS-  ThG  SUb8tance'  -hich  c  ndens " 

mot  the  end  of  this  period,  forms,  at  first,  the  lateral  anterior 
njs  of  the  chord  ;  so  that  this  presents  a  groove  posteriorly  in  its 

0  e  length,  to  nearly  the  tubercle  of  the  os  coccvg C  whicl 

e red  by  its  membranes.  The  close  vesicles  of  the  Z I  a e  a so 
e  oped  the  most  laterally,  and  thus  compelled  to  .  ^cTeS 
er  longitudinally  :  they  open  above  by  a  longitudL  s  and 

1  :i  t:tu^rds  andrithout  inwards-  °r  ^ 

nal  chorrl  ?        T        SidGS  t0VVards  the  «ntre.  The 

,t  an'X;  fl°:g,tUdinal,y  f°mards  ft0m  its  fle-e  at  the 

-      he  six  fh  „        6  CameS,  U  The  -rebellum 

<n  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  and  consists  of  fine  narrow 

ceXr   Ch  fT7°WardS  tbe  -dian  line.    The  b  d^ 
> cereb      asCends  before  the  cerebellum,  and  above  the  tel 

d  at  thP     C,0rPOra  (lUadriSemina  ~  two  hollow  hemisphere 
Uhe,r  sides,  or  not  yet  in  contact  at  the  median  line  are 

mc  h    ont     werCpha]°n-    The  Cerebrum  bend*  downward! 
the  optlc  thalami,  and  there  exhibits  the  corpora  striata 
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covered  by  the  hemispheres  only,  which  proceed  from  their  sides 
and  have  very  thin  walls. 

The  face  begins  to  form,  but  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
cranium.  The  eyes  grow  rapidly  to  a  very  great  proportionate 
size,  and,  as  the  head  grows  in  breadth,  advance  more  forward: 
they  are  only  a  little  above  the  mouth.  At  first,  only  a  faint 
upper  and  lower  line  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face ;  but  towards  the  eighth  week  these  lines  become  continuous 
folds  —  the  rudiments  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  caruncle  and  open- 
ing of  the  nasal  canal  appear  in  the  internal  angle.  The  iris  is  a 
blackish  ring,  which  forms  in  the  seventh  week,  and  is  at  first 
open  within  and  above,  and  continues  afterwards  more  narrow  at 
this  part. 

The  buccal  cavity  is  a  close  vesicle  below  the  brain,  and  com- 
prises the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  sixth  week,  it  opens  externally  by 
a  small  slit,  which  is  the  mouth.  This  rapidly  widens,  so  that  at 
seven  months  it  extends  all  across  the  face ;  and  in  the  eighth 
week  it  is  limited  by  cutaneous  folds,  which  are  the  commencements 
of  the  lips.  Gradually  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities  separate  ;  the 
palatine  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  growing  from 
before  backwards  and  from  without  inwards,  whilst  between  them 
the  uvula  grows  downwards,  divided  at  first  into  2  lateral  halves 
which  soon  unite.  The  tongue  appears  in  the  seventh  week,  and 
is  soon  complete.  The  lower  jaw  consists  of  2  lateral  halves  ;  is 
low,  and  has  no  branches. 

The  nostrils  appear  about  the  seventh  week,  as  little  depres 
sions  separated  ,by  a  delicate  septum,  which  opens  gradually 
towards  the  eighth  week,  the  nose  appears  as  a  little  swelling. 
In  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  the  trunks  of  the  meatus  aud.tori. 
appear  as  little  points  :  then  the  internal  ear  grows,  at  first  like 
a  flat  projection,  merely  cutaneous,  broad  above,  narrow  below, 
the  midst  of  which  the  commencement  of  the  auditory  canal  is 
seen  as  a  longitudinal  slit.    The  anterior  edge  bends  and  acquires 
a  transverse  slope,  so  that  it  separates  into  helix  and  ant.trag* 
The  frame  of  the  tympanum  forms,  like  cartilage,  in  the  eignWf 

week  \r  * 

The  heart  and  liver  are  seen  through  the  walls  of  the  trunk  ■ 
front,  the  sides  only  being  opake  and  one  granular  mass  :  be ,t  _ 
■  the  seventh  week,  the  whole  parietes  become  granular.  Car  Hag 
fication,  beginning  in  the  vertebral  column,  extends  rapidly  . 
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first  points  of  ossification  appear  in  the  seventh  week,  at  the 
I  clavicle  and  lower  jaw ;  in  the  eighth,  at  the  upper  jaw  and  femur  ; 
and  partly,  also,  at  the  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  and  frontal. 
The  fibrous  membrane  destined  to  become  periosteum  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  be  capable  of  detachment  from  the  carti- 
I  lages :  the  muscular  structure  is  not  very  distinct.  In  the  seventh 
vweek,  the  vertebrae  are  thick  and  broad,  but  still  transparent; 
!  their  bodies  yellowish,  and  separated  by  transverse  bands ;  the 
arches  not  yet  complete.    During  the  eighth  week,  the  sternum 
-appears,  short  and  cartilaginous,  in  the  walls  of  the  chest :  a  car- 
:  tilaginous  mass  at  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  is  the 
.  commencement  of  the  pelvis.    The  extremity  of  the  spine  is  a 
protuberance,  slightly  curved,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  os 
9  coccygis. 

The  extremities,  and  first  the  upper,  appear  as  globular  tuber- 
cles, which  at  first  grow  from  the  trunk,  and  afterwards  towards  it. 
"Soon  the  hand  separates  from  the  arm;  then  the  division  into  upper 
i  and  fore-arm  takes  place ;  then  the  hand  divides  into  fingers,  which 
iare  at  first  indentations,  and  then  only  tubercles  at  its  edge  :  when 
the  arm  divides,  the  lower  extremity  divides  into  thigh  and  foot ; 
l  and,  when  the  fingers  appear,  it  divides  into  thigh  and  leg.    In  the 
eighth  week,  the  upper  extremities  are  already  1\  lines  long ;  the 
•  clavicle  cartilaginous  at  its  extremities  only  ;  the  scapula  scarcely 
discernible;  the  arm  thick;  the  fore-arm  very  short ;  the  hand 
1  longer,  with  5  cartilages  ;  each  finger  free,  and  the  thumb  dis- 
cernible ;  the  fore-arm  begins  to  bend,  and  the  hand  to  approach 
the  chin.    The  lower  extremities  are  about  2  lines  long ;  without 
thighs,  and  projecting  beyond  the  coccygeal  tubercle  only:  they 
3oon  incline  towards  the  abdomen,  while  the  flexion  of  the  knee 
is  scarcely  perceptible.    The  edge  of  the  foot  becomes  indented ; 
the  toes  gradually  appear  as  coherent  tubercles,  and  at  last  se- 
parate through  their  whole  length. 

The  liver  extends  to  the  ilia  ;  the  gall-bladder  is  only  a  canal. 
I  he  umbilical  sheath  narrows,  and  is  6  lines  in  length  :  the  in- 
estines  begin  to  leave  it  in  order  to  enter  the  abdomen  ;  the  small 
ntestmcs  form  a  few  convolutions  ;  the  large  intestines  do  not  ex- 
:eed  them  in  thickness,  and  are  behind  them  and  straight,  running 
lownwards  from  the  navel;  the  caecum  appears  in  the  seventh 
veek,  as  a  small  tubercle.  The  stomach  is  still  perpendicular: 
ts  future  upper  side,  constituting  the  right  edge,  is  straight  and 

3  o  2 
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continuous  with  the  right  edge  of  the  oesophagus,  and  forms  a 
straight  line  with  the  intestine;  while  the  future  lower  side  is  to  the 
left,  and  already  convex.  The  great  omentum  begins.  The  anus 
is  at  first  a  mere  depression,  which  opens  in  the  seventh  week. 

The  lungs  and  liver  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  diaphragm  forms  as  a  membranous  expansion  between  them. 
In  the  sixth  week,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  heart  are  equal: 
it  is  perpendicular,  and  divided  into  a  venous  sac  and  a  ventricle. 
In  the  seventh  week  there  are  2  ventricles,  but  communicating 
by  a  narrow  oblong  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum, 
separated  externally  by  a  groove,  and  terminating  in  two  points 
distant  from  each  other.  In  the  eighth  week,  the  separation  is 
complete,  and  the  septum  of  the  auricles  begins.  The  heart  at 
this  time  becomes  horizontal.  The  vena  cava  is  much  larger  than 
the  aorta.  At  seven  weeks,  the  aorta  proceeds  from  both  ven- 
tricles. The  pulmonary  artery  sends  branches  to  the  lungs  in 
the  eighth  week  only. 

At  about  the  sixth  week,  the  rudiment  of  larynx  appears,  soft 
and  homogeneous.  At  seven  weeks,  it  presents  a  cartilage  with 
separate  lateral  parts.  Below  it  is  the  rudiment  of  the  thyreoid 
eland,  with  2  small  and  separate  lateral  lobes.  In  the  sixth, 
week,  the  trachea  is  a  slender  filament;  acquires  cartilage  in  the  f 
eighth:  the  left  bronchia  is  then  larger,  thicker,  and  denser  than 
the  right.    The  lungs  are  vesicular  masses,  which  appear  in  the 

sixth  week.  .     ,  , 

The  Wolffian  bodies  reach  from  the  heart  to  the  end  of  the  ab 
dominal  cavity,  where  their  excretory  duct  opens  externally.  In 
the  seventh  week,  the  renal  capsules  appear  in.  the  epigastrium, 
the  kidneys  along  the  spine,  and  the  formative  organs  of  genera- 
tion behind  the  peritoneum.     The  renal  capsules  are  the  largest. 
The  testes  and  ovaria  are  perfectly  similar,  narrow,  oblong,  ex- 
tending obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.    Their  P™long^nM 
-the  vasa  deferentia  and  Fallopian  tubes  have  the  same  da*J 
tion,  and  unite  at  an  acute  angle  in  a  common  canal  of  abou» 
the  ame  diameter.    The  ureters  unite  similar  y  to  P« JM  *J 
urethra;  and  the  bladder  appears  in  the  eighth  week 
empty  and  shaped  like  an  intestine.    The  anal  opening  recu ^ 
the  orifice  of  the  genital  and  urinary  organs     Before  and  £ 
it,  near  the  umbilicus,  in  the  sixth  week,  the  pen.,  and  c  t 
appear  as  a  conical  body,  at  the  lower  surface  of  which  a  S 
tudinal  groove  forms  in  the  seventh  week. 
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4.  In  the  fourth  period,  which  is  the  third  lunar  month,  the 
umbilical  vesicle  disappears;  the  placenta  forms,  by  the  pro- 
duction and  union  of  the  maternal  and  foetal  portions  ;  the  feetus 
is  completely  enveloped,  and  acquires  its  permanent  uterine 
figure.    The  chief  organs  exist,  and  accessory  ones  are  pro- 
duced. The  solids  have  nearly  acquired  their  shape ;  secretion  is 
more  abundant,  as  seen  in  the  contents  of  the  .  gall-bladder  and 
intestines,  in  the  fat  and  general  fluid  of  the  body.    The  thymus 
appears.   The  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  more  distinct, 
and  at  its  dilatation  and  extremities  different  plastic  organs  begin, 
—  the  salivary  glands,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  cajcal  appendix.  The 
Drgans  of  sense,  close,  by  the  union  of  their  coverings  or  the 
formation  of  special  tegumentary  parts. 

i.  The  ovum  is  about  8£  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  ounces  in 
veight.   The  chorion  contracts  an  adhesion  to  the  2  deciduse,  and 
hen  loses  its  flocculi  at  these  points:  it  unites  by  loose  cellular 
issue  with  the  amnion ;  which,  by  growing  rapidly,  approaches  it  at 
ivery  point.  As  the  intestines  are  now  all  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
.mbilical  vesicle  has  wasted  away,  the  umbilical  sheath  becomes 
he  slender  chord,  and  contains  the  omphalo-iliac  vessels  only. 
it  the  end  of  this  month,  the  chord  is  nearly  3  inches  long,  its 
essels  contain  more  red  blood,  and  it  begins  to  take  spiral  turns. 
The  embryo  is  about  15  lines  long  in  the  ninth  week ;  2  inches  in 
ie  tenth  ;  2£  in  the  eleventh  ;  and  %  in  the  twelfth.    Its  weight 
from  some  drams  to  an  ounce.    Its  granular  homogeneousness 
replaced  by  distinct  tissues  :  muscular  substance  is  visible,  and 
ie  largest  muscles  are  distinct:  the  nerves  are  discernible  every- 
here :  the  skin  becomes  distinct.  The  embryo  becomes  straighten 
The  head  is  globular,  and  the  nuchal  tubercle  disappears.  The 
ase  of  the  cranium  is  cartilaginous:  the  sella  turcica  and  clinoid 
•ocesses  are  distinguishable.    The  vault  of  the  cranium  is  still 
embranous  in  the  ninth  week :  the  forehead  projects :  ossification 
'tends  in  the  os  frontis,  from  the  superciliary  arch,  and  the  first 
"nts  of  ossification  appear  in  the  os  occipitis  before  the  foramen 
agnum,  in  the  great  and  small  alec  and  pterygoid  processes 
the  sphenoid,  the  squamous  processes  of  the  temporal,  and  in 
e  parietal. 

The  spinal  chord,  from  being  a  gutter,  becomes  a  cylinder, 
th  a  canal  a  little  larger  at  the  central  extremity  of  the  nerves 
'  the  limbs  than  elsewhere,  and  showing  no  other  trace  of  its 
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former  opening  than  a  small  fissure  behind.    The  lateral  parts 
of  the  cerebellum  are  united  in  the  median  line  by  a  narrow 
lamina,  and  form  the  excavated  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  two  hollow  hemispheres,  lying 
against  each  other,  not  united,  and,  except  a  slit  in  the  median  line, 
covering  the  aqueduct,  which  is  a  vast  cavity.  The  pituitary  gland 
is  very  small-   The  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  still  delicate 
vesicles,  but,  as  they  grow  backwards  and  inwards,  they  cover  the 
optic  thalami.  The  anterior  lobes  are  formed;  the  middle  but  im- 
perfectly ;  and  the  posterior  are  indicated  only.    The  fore  part,  or 
knee,  only  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  formed ;  and  behind  that 
the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  arise  from  medullary  eminences, 
and  are  bent  backwards,  but  do  not  unite,  nor  extend  above  the 
optic  thalami.  The  anterior  and  posterior  commissures  are  visible. 
The  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  plexus  choroides  are  very 
large.    The  olfactory  bands  are  short,  key-shaped,  and  hollow. 

The  face  lengthens  somewhat.  The  zygomatic  arch  receives  a 
filament  of  ossification  from  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  bones. 
The  upper  jaw  forms  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  alveolar 
edge.  The  palatine  process  is  almost  perfectly  ossified,  and  com- 
pletely separates  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities.  The  articular  and 
coronoid  processes  of  the  lower  jaw  begin  to  be  distinguishable 
points  of  ossification,  commence  at  their  summits,  and  at  the  angl 
of  the  jaw.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  two  jaws  is  indented,  fr 
the  internal  developement  of  the  16  follicles  for  the  incisor  an 
two  front  molar  teeth :  the  lower  jaw  is  still  but  little  elevate 
is  rounded,  and,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  without  chin,  and  it 
lower  edge  is  continuous  with  the  chest. 

The  eyelids  are  still,  in  the  ninth  week,  narrow  and  circula 
folds  of  skin.  In  the  tenth  week,  they  form  at  their  inner  sid 
a  vast  lachrymal  sac,  situated  lower  than  the  external  angle  ot  to 
eves,  so  that  the  slit  of  the  eyelids  is  rather  oblique.  In  tn 
eleventh  week,  their  edges  touch  and  cohere  :  the  membra* 

pupillaris  forms.  ,  ,  th 

The  external  ear  acquires  the  form  of  a  spiral  line ;  and 
helix,  antihelix,  and  tragus  arise  :  it  is  flat,  and  the  concha  » 
hollow.    From  being  a  thin  fold  of  skin,  it  contains  a  h  tec 
tilage.    The  meatus  auditorius  is  closed  by  unctuous  substanc 
The  frame  of  the  tympanum  ossifies.    Its  ossicula  appear  >n 
ninth  week,  and  begin  to  ossify  in  the  twelfth.  A  cart.lag.n04 
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mass,  separate  from  the  petrous  portion,  represents  the  labyrinth, 
whose  cavity  is  lined  by  a  membrane.  The  cochlea  is  a  thick 
membrane,  and  of  its  permanent  form.  In  the  twelfth  week,  the 
first  points  of  ossification  appear  both  around  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
which  is  almost  parallel  with  the  membrana  tympani,  and  in 
the  superior  and  posterior  semicircular  canals. 

The  nose  is  broad  and  scarcely  projects  ;  its  openings  are  very 
close  to  the  mouth,  directed  forwards,  divided  by  a  broad  par- 
tition, and  stopped  by  a  sort  of  cutaneous  mass.  From  being 
membranous  it  becomes  cartilaginous;  the  alse  form;  the  par- 
tition narrows ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  week,  ossification  commences 
in  the  nasal  bones.  The  turbinated  bones  are  only  projections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  the  cribriform  plate  is  only  a  fine  mem- 
brane. 

After  the  ninth  week,  the  lips  grow  as  slight  cutaneous  folds, 
like  hems ;  the  lower  more  slowly  than  the  upper,  and  situated 
farther  back.  Towards  the  twelfth,  they  touch  each  other,  and 
close  the  mouth ;  and  the  tongue,  which  before  was  protruded 
from  the  mouth,  retires.  The  palate  is  developed  in  the  tenth 
week,  and  the  salivary  glands  appear  as  vesicles  resting  upon 
ramified  canals  of  mucous  membrane. 

The  neck  grows  between  the  head  and  trunk,  short  and  thick. 
The  ribs  lie  close  to  each  other,  and  all  but  the  lowest  ossify. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  from  being  rounded,  they  form  an  angle. 
Some  muscular  fibres  appear  in  the  diaphragm  :  its  tendinous  part 
is  proportionally  very  large.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  ossify 
from  the  5th  cervical  to  the  5th  dorsal.  The  arches  are  formed 
in  all  the  cervical. 

The  os  hyoides  is  visible  in  the  ninth  week.  The  thyreoid  and 
cricoid  consists  each  of  2  lateral  parts.  The  cartilaginous  arches 
of  the  trachea  appear  as  narrow  transverse  bands,  more  delicate 
"» the  median  line,  where,  consequently,  it  is  flatter.  The  lungs 
are  white,  dense,  at  the  back  of  the  thorax,  and  covered  by  the 
heart :  deep  slopes  divide  them  into  the  lobes :  the  lobules  are 
not  quite  united  together,  and  they  make  the  surface  irregular  by 
projecting  as  vesicles.  The  thymus  consists  of  2  small  flat  bo- 
dies, behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  united  at  their  lower 
extremities. 

The  heart  is  at  first  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  liver.  It  be- 
comes more  conical,  chiefly  by  the  swelling  of  its  right  edge:  the 
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venous  part  grows  broader,  and  the  arterial  longer  and  pointed. 
It  at  length  lies  a  little  obliquely,  the  apex  being  directed  to  the 
left.  The  pericardium  is  completely  developed.  The  auricles, 
especially  the  right,  are  very  large  :  the  right  half  of  the  organ  is 
the  larger.  The  depression  between  the  ventricles  is  not  so  deep. 
The  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  forms.  The  Eustachian  valve  is 
very  large,  and  directs  the  blood  of  the  superior  cava  from  the  in- 
ferior into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  of 
the  inferior  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  artery 
runs  straight,  as  the  canalis  arteriosus,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  is  equally  large,and  opensinto  it:  at  a  later  period 
this  canal  inclines  to  the  left,  bends  somewhat,  and  unites  with  the 
aorta  below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian,  forming  properly  the 
descending  aorta,  and  receiving  but  little  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle.  The  descending  aorta  ends  in  the  iliacs,  which  send 
very  small  branches  only  to  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  and 
are  continuous  with  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  liver  becomes  more  firm  and  red ;  occupies  the  chief  part 
of  the  abdomen,  though  its  left  lobe  does  not  descend  so  low  as 
previously ;  its  ducts  are  very  distinct,  and  the  gall-bladder  is 
long  and  rather  conical. 

The  stomach  is  short,  broad,  and  empty.  During  this  month, 
from  being  vertical,  it  gradually  becomes  horizontal,  and  makes 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum,  which 
are  perpendicular.  Its  left  extremity  begins  to  project,  and  its 
upper  margin  to  become  concave. 

The  umbilical  opening  is  reduced  to  a  line,  and  lies  higher, 
because  the  hypogastric  region  has  become  longer.  The  um- 
bilical vesicle  vanishes,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels  above  the  umbilicus.  The  duodenum  is  ver 
broad,  and  not  distinguishable  from  the  stomach;  ascends  to  the 
biliary  duct,  and  descends  again.  The  rest  of  the  small  intestine 
makes  from  3  to  5  spiral  turns  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month, 
before  reaching  the  umbilicus  ;  after  completely  entering  the  ab- 
domen, in  the  tenth  week,  it  clusters,  and  lies  in  the  middle  and 
left  part  of  the  cavity ;  its  lower  portion  becomes  a  little  nar- 
rower, and  its  extremity  plunges  into  the  large  intestine  so 
far  as  nearly  to  touch  the  opposite  side.  In  the  tenth  week, 
the  appendix  cseci  appears  :  the  colon  obtains  its  valve,  and  no 
longer  ascends,  but  passes  from  right  to  left,  and  then  descends: 
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at  twelve  weeks  it  is  still  destituteof  folds  and  prominences.  The 
diameter  of  the  rectum  is  no  greater.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
all  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  uniformly  developed,  and 
produces  folds  and  villosities  :  meconium  is  formed,  especially  in 
Uhe  ileum;  the  round  anus  lies  behind  the  uro-genital  opening- 
but,  as  the  spine  and  os  coccygis  elongate,  it  becomes  an  open 
slit.  1 

The  omentum  begins  to  contain  masses  of  fat;  at  the  beginning 
■  of  the  third  month,  the  ,  pancreas  appears,  composed  of  gran u- 
Jations  cohering  little  together,  attached  to  the  stomach  and 
Iduodenum,  at  first  perpendicular,  but  gradually  becoming  hori- 
zontal. The  spleen  also  appears,  as  a  small  whitish  body,  pointed 
above  and  below,  hanging  from  the  large  end  of  the  stomach,  and 
composed  of  many  distinct  lobules. 

In  the  ninth  week,  the  renal  capsules  are  as  large  again  as  the 
kidneys  ;  their  upper  and  outer  extremity  is  pointed,  and  touches 
the  d.aphragm  ;  their  lower  and  internal  rounded,  and  by  this 
:hey  are  united,  though  they  afterwards  separate.  They  consist 
tt  3  or  4  masses  of  minute  granules,  each  reposing  upon  a 
vessel,  as  upon  a  peduncle ;  and  their  vascular  trunks  are  as  large 
■is  those  of  the  kidnej's.  8 
The  kidneys  lie  lower  ;  their  summits  become  more  separated 
■>ut  their  lower  extremities  are  in  contact.  In  the  tenth  week,  they 
>ecome  as  long  as  the  renal  capsules :  they  consist  of  a  number 
f  granules   which   at  the  end  of  the  month,  are  united  into 

or  8   lobules,  differing  in   form  and  size,  but  principally 

houlVsl  tl  TJ"  bylitde  m°re  than  Cellular  ""A™, 
hough  slightly  also  by  vessels  at  their  concavity,  and  arranged  in 

•n  an  enor  and  a  posterior  layer.    The  ureters  are  verylrge 

he  nave!  on7y       ?        §         ^    ^  T*?  * 

uIn'hf'enth  W£f '  the  testes  are  ■*  ^e  side  of  the  kidneys  j  in 
nd  t  V r"1"?17  'f10"  them'  8haPed  like  a  F-nch  bean, 
ardfan  f  V  ,e^th:  their  COnVGX  ^  is  turned  out- 
refill  rar;  5  1  C°nCaVe'  inW3rds  and  backwards;  they 
re  hxed  before  the  psoas  muscle  by  a  large  fold  of  peritoneum  • 
d  converge  by  their  lower  extremity,  which  is  obtuse.  From 

ehind  and     v!T  ^  iSSU6S>  descending 

ehmd  and  a  little  outwards,  along  the  testes;  after  which,  their 
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prolongation— the  vasa  deferentia,  descend  into  the  pelvis  obliquely 
inwards.  The  gubernaculum  arises  at  the  bottom  of  the  peritoneal 
sac,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  crural  arch,  and  ascends  to  the 
origin  of  the  vas  deferens.  The  penis  is  large  and  retracted  ;  its 
groove  closes  and  becomes  the  urethra. 

In  the  ninth  week,  the  ovaries  lie  near  and  before  the  kidneys ; 
and  are  longer  and  narrower  than  them.  They  gradually  descend, 
from  being  oblique  become  horizontal,  are  irregular  in  their  sur- 
face, and  in  structure  almost  like  a  grape.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
week,  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  separate  from  the  ovaria  ;  they  begin 
by  a  blind  enlargement,  and  become  gradually  a  little  tortuous.  The 
insertion  of  the  round  ligaments  bounds  them  on  the  uterine  side ; 
and  the  future  uterus  is  two  long  cornua,  terminating  in  a  single 
body,  of  the  same  diameter  with  themselves.  The  cornua  grow 
shorter  and  broader  than  the  Fallopian  tubes,  unite  at  a  less  acute 
angle,  and  the  body  enlarges  and  becomes  triangular.  The  va- 
gina is  at  first  as  broad  as  the  uterus,  and  gradually  narrows  :  it 
ends  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vestibule,  whereas  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  lies  more  forwards.  The  clitoris  is  voluminous,  and 
retracted :  but,  after  the  twelfth  week,  it  grows  more  slowly  and 
is  proportionally  smaller. 

Differences  in  the  general  character  of  the  organisation  begin 
to  appear  in  the  two  sexes,  while  the  genitals  are  still  so  similar. 

The  limbs  grow  more  long  and  slender,  and  their  roots  cease  to 
be  covered  by  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  but  acquire  integuments  ol 


their  own.  ,  !  ,  a 

The  superior  are  longer  and  thicker  than  the  lower,  and  have 
larger  joints.  The  clavicle,  from  being  broad  and  nearly  straight, 
is  arched  in  the  tenth  week,  flat  at  its  clavicular  extremity,  and 
acquires  nearly  its  permanent  form.  In  the  tenth  week,  a  point 
of  ossification  appears  in  the  scapula,  and  the  spine  of  the  bone 
is  visible  in  the  twelfth.  The  bone  of  the  humerus  is  cylindrical 
in  the  ninth  week,  and  points  of  ossification  appear  m  the  raaw 
and  ulna:  the  hand  is  as  long  as  the  fore-arm,  and  narrower  tha 
the  foot;  lies  before  the  face,  and  often  the  fingers  are  bent  » 
wards:  points  of  ossification  appear  in  the  metacarpal  bones  o 
the  fore  and  middle  finger,  and  in  the  third  phalanges  of  all 

fingers.  .     .       ,  oS 

ii.  In  the  second  half  of  the  month,  ossification  begins  m  caci 
ilei.   The  buttocks,  from  being  flat,  grow  prominent;  and  tne 
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disappears.  The  thigh  gradually  leaves  the  skin  of  the  trunk, 
first  in  front ;  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  enlarge.  The  knee  is 
arched,  and  the  thigh  bent  on  the  abdomen.  The  tibia  and  fibula 
show  points  of  ossification.     In  the  tenth  week,  the  feet,  from 

I  being  extended,  begin  to  form  an  angle  with  the  leg :  the  sole  is 
turned  inwards.    The  ankle  is  formed,  as  well  as  the  toes,  which 

I  are  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  fingers,  and  pointed  :  at  the  end 

I  of  the  month,  ossification  begins  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 

:  second  toe. 

5.  Thejifth  period  includes  the  fourth  and  fifth  lunar  months. 
1.  At  the  fourth  month,  the  organs  no  longer  grow  irregularly, 
I  but  approach  more  to  their  permanent  proportions;  the  re- 
semblance to  brutes  therefore  ceases,  and  the  pure  human  form 
j  is  more  evident;  there  is  some  physiognomy,  and  the  sexual  dif- 
!  ferences  are  greater.  Very  distinct  fibres  are  visible  in  the  brain 
I  and  spinal  chord.  Fibrin  abounds  more,  and  probably  from  the 
i  influence'  of  the  foetal  placenta,  which  is  now  well  grown.  The 
.  muscles  consequently  become  fibrous  and  red.  Ossification  is 
I  rapid.  The  teeth  begin  to  ossify,  and  the  nails  to  become  horny. 
Movements  occur,  and  the  organs  of  sense  begin  to  open. 

In  the  fourth  month,  the  placenta  is  much  larger,  and  the 
l  chorion  has  entirely  lost  its  flocculi :  the  amnion  contains  some 
I  ounces  of  fluid  :  the  ovum  weighs  nearly  5  ounces. 

The  embryo  is  about  4  inches  long  from  its  vertex  to  the  point 
( of  the  coccyx,  and  weighs  nearly  2  ounces.    It  becomes  bent 
aga.n,  and  more  than  formerly.    The  head  occupies  the  lowest 
«  part  of  the  uterus. 

The  spinal  chord  grows  fibrous  at  its  surface,  but  there  only. 
The  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  is  evident.  The 
c  ganglion  of  the  acoustic  nerve  is  seen  in  the  rhomboidal  sinus. 
I  In  the  cerebellum,  the  ciliary  body  and  pons  varolii  appear, 
though  the  latter  is  at  first  but  a  narrow  band.     The  tubercula 
quadrigemina  cohere  under  the  median  line:  the  optic  thalami 
are  united  by  the  soft  commissure  :  the  pillars  of  the  pineal  gland 
which  arise  from  them  unite  to  produce  this  gland  ;  the  pituitary 
gland  is  hollow.    In  the  optic  thalami  are  the  anterior  pillars  of 
the  fornix,  which  is  long;  and  its  posterior  pillars  extend  to  the 
;  cornua  ammonis.    The  ergot  is  discernible.    The  hemispheres 
grow  thicker,  especially  at  their  origins,  or  outwards  and  down- 
[  wards,  and  some  anfractuosities  are  visible  on  their  surface :  they 
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extend  backwards  sufficiently  to  cover  a  part  of  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

Thealaeof  the  sphenoid  have  their  three  faces,  and  the  pterygoid 
processes  lengthen  ;  a  bony  nucleus  forms  in  its  posterior  body. 
The  nasal  and  malar  process  of  the  os  frontis  are  still  membrane : 
the  angles  of  the  parietal  not  developed.  The  points  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  occipital  unite :  the  articular  processes  are  reni- 
form  :  the  basilar  portion  filiform. 

The  eye  is  more  convex ;  the  lids  united  by  epidermis,  sepa- 
rated within  only:  the  caruncles  project:  the  sclerotic  is  translucid, 
but  firm  ;  the  chorioid  brown,  and  black  in  front ;  the  iris  narrow; 
the  spherical  crystalline  lies  immediately  behind  the  transparent 
cornea  ;  the  retina  is  thick  in  front,  finer  behind. 

The  shape  of  the  ears  is  nearly  perfect,  but  they  are  flat :  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  very  narrow,  so  that  the  wall  of  the 
labyrinth  is  close  to  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  nose  is  still  broad  and  flat,  and  the  nostrils  large  ;  but  the 
alae  grow,  and  the  vomer  ossifies. 

The  gutter  of  the  upper  lip  is  formed;  the  mouth  proportionally 
small  and  close  ;  the  tongue  thicker  and  less  flat,  and  placed  still 
farther  back.  The  uvula  unites  completely  with  the  velum,  and 
the  bony  palate  is  perfectly  formed  and  excavated.  The  angle 
and  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  form  ;  the  mental  and  suborbitar 
foramina  are  visible.  Four  dental  follicles,  for  the  canine  teeth,  are 
added  to  the  16.  At  the  bottom  of  the  internal  follicles,  the, 
dental  germ  arises,  as  a  soft  red  body,  receiving  vessels  and;, 
nerves  from  its  point  of  origin. 

The  neck  is  very  distinct  from  the  head  and  shoulders.  The 
vertebrae  are  nearly  globular,  and  the  transverse  processes  very 
large,  especially  at  the  neck.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  sternum  begins  to  ossify.  The  grand  sympathetic  nerves  are 
remarkable  for  their  size,  and  their  ganglia  so  large  as  partly  to 
touch  each  other. 

The  heart  is  more  oblique  and  proportionately  shorter  than  be- 
fore, but  broader.  The  auricles  have  lost  their  predominance,  and 
become  smaller,  and  especially  thinner,  so  as  to  resemble  trans- 
parent membrane  on  which  very  fine  muscular  fibres  are  scattered. 
The  foramen  ovale  has  become  rather  smaller,  and  is  half  covered 
by  the  valve,  though  still  as  large  again  as  the  opening  into  the 
ventricle.  The  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  does  not  pass  so  ex- 
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clusively  into  the  left  auricle,  although  the  chief  current  takes  this 
course,  because  the  foramen  is  placed  on  theleftside,more  forward, 
and,  consequently,  more  opposite  the  inferior  cava.  The  pulmonary 
artery  becomes  stronger ;  the  canalis  arteriosus  is  a  little  narrower 
than  it,  and  passes  almost  horizontally  backwards.  The  aorta 
becomes  arched  higher  than  before,  and  is  stronger  after  having 
received  the  canalis  arteriosus.  The  tendinous  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  muscular,  and  is  united 
\  with  the  pericardium  more  closely  than  before. 

The  lungs  become  red,  and  proportionally  broader.  Their  sur- 
face is  more  uniform,  because  their  lobules  flatten.  The  larynx 
is  proportionally  less  voluminous  :  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thyreoid 
cartilage  unite  in  the  median  line.  The  trachea  is  no  longer  flat, 
but  cylindrical.  The  thyreoid  is  long ,  its  lateral  halves  united 
aand  its  granular  structure  more  perceptible. 

The  liver  extends  less  towards  the  left,  the  left  lobe  not  having 
grown  proportionally  with  the  abdominal  cavity;  but  still  de- 
scends on  the  right  side  as  far  as  the  ossa  ilei.    The  gall-bladder 
contains  mucus  ;  is  quite  vertical,  and  longer  than  before.  Folds 
uare  seen  on  its  internal  surface. 

The  stomach  lies  across:  from  the  great  development  of  its 
left  extremity  it  seems  round  :  its  curvatures  are  more  exten- 
-n  e  and  its  walls  thicker  than  those  of  the  duodenum  ;  folds  are 
ns.b  e  within  it  and  •  the  pylorus  forms.    The  diameter  of  the 

Tori  T  v6  KC°meS  m°re  Unif°rm  5  the  duodenum  acquire. 
,  .evdlosmes  but  stdl  has  no  valvulaa  conniventes  :  the  aper- 

iLt  !,,,larf  *nd  Pancreatic  duct  project  in  the  form  of 
ub   c  eS  and  are  half  a  line  apart.    The  large  intestine  begins 

fQ  have  its  permanent  situation,  the  caecum  placing  itself  on  the 
ght  ileum   and  the  colon  ascending   before  it   crosses  the 

^  Women  :  the  appendix  caaci  becomes  more  slender  and  tor- 

E  •  thtlre,CtUm  has  longitudinal  furrows,  and  differs  from  the 
oion  in  thickness. 

|    The  spleen  becomes  gradually  broader.    The  pancreas  is  sur- 

W  ,  °V  ni0re,dense  ce]lular  ™<»°rane  I  its  granulations  lie 
,  loser  together,  and  its  duct  has  a  considerable  diameter 

Ihe  renal  capsules  are  not  so  granulated;  but  more  homo- 

•enecms whitish  exter nally,  and  yellowish  within.  The  kidneys 
,  qual  them  m  size,  and  are  larger,  proportionally  to  the  who  e 

•ody,  than  before.  The  lobules  of  their  anterior  surface  beg  n 
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to  unite ;  their  middle  portion  becomes  larger,  in  proportion  to 
their  extremities  and  cornua.  The  greater  part  of  their  pelvis 
is  still  open  :  the  front  of  the  organ  is  not  so  broad  as  the  back. 
The  urinary  bladder  becomes  more  round  ;  and  has  its  first  rugae 
within,  but  contains  mucus  only.  The  urachus  ceases  to  be  hollow 
at  the  distance  of  2  lines  from  it. 

The  testes  lie  some  lines  below  the  renal  capsules ;  and  touch 
the  ossa  ilei,  which  have  now  grown  considerably :  they  receive 
vessels  at  their  upper  edge.  Their  proportionate  size  is  not  sd 
great  as  before ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epididymis  is  more 
developed ;  and  the  vas  deferens  runs  first  upwards,  and  then 
downwards.  v  The  gubernaculum  is  stronger,  and  rests  on  the 
inguinal  region.  The  penis  begins  to  bend  about  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  ovaries  are  proportionally  smaller  than  previously,  rounder, 
nearly  as  broad  as  long,  convex  above,  concave  below,  and  much 
sloped  at  their  two  borders :  they  no  longer  resemble  the  struc- 
ture of  a  grape,  and  are  placed  horizontally,  some  lines  below  the 
kidneys.  The  Fallopian  tubes  have  advanced  forwards;  are  longer, 
more  tortuous,  and  seem  to  acquire  an  opening  at  their  origin. 
The  womb,  whose  cornua  are  now  effaced,  is  a  simple  cavity, but  its 
upper  edge  still  concave.  The  clitoris  acquires  a  prepuce,  and 
lies  rather  more  backwards:  the  nympha;  are  more  distinct  from 
the  labia. 

The  shoulders  are  more  developed;  the  hands  broader;  the 
fingers  thick.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  entirely  ossified,  the  first 
phalanges  have  points  of  ossification,  and  those  of  the  third  in- 
crease. The  two  upper  vertebra?  of  the  sacrum  ossify ;  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  coccygis  projects  no  longer. 

The  lower  limbs  grow  now  as  long  as  the  upper,  and  larger  than 
them  at  their  superior  part.  The  patella  becomes  cartilaginous : 
a  trace  of  calf  is  visible.  The  metatarsal  bones  ossify ;  as  well  as 
the  third,  and  ultimately  the  second,  phalanges.  The  toes  are  now 
proportionally  shorter  than  the  fingers  :  both  present  membranous 
rudiments  of  nails.  .  - 

ii  At  the  fifth  month,  the  ovum  is  about  6  inches  long,  ana 
broad ;  and  weighs  nearly  6  ounces.   The  foetal  placenta  acquire* 
a  diameter  of  about  4  inches.    The  length  of  the  embryo  from 
the  vertex  to  the  anus  is  from  5  to  7  inches,  and  from  the  verte 
to  the  points  of  the  feet  from  8  to  10  inches.    It  weighs  trom 
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5  to  8  ounces.    It  now  touches  the  amnion,  and  has  a  spherical 
form.    About  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  week,  the  mother  feels 
the  foetus  move ;  at  first  faintly  and  seldom  ;  but  at  length  percep- 
i  tibly  to  another  person  whose  hand  is  placed  on  her  abdomen. 

The  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  are  developed ;  and  four 
transverse  grooves  indicate  its  division  into  five  lobes.    In  the 
cerebrum  is  seen  the  septum  lucidum,  whose  cavity  is  continuous 
•  with  that  of  the  third  ventricle.    The  corpus  callosum  extends 
above  the  corpora  striata.    The  hemispheres  do  not  yet  extend 
above  the  corpora  quadrigemina.     The  first  traces  "of  convo- 
lutions are  seen  on  their  internal  surface  only  or  that  turned 
towards  the  middle  line.    The  proportion  of  the  head  to  the 
body  is  as  1  to  3.    The  face  becomes  longer  and  broader,  and 
the  forehead  more  developed  and  round.    On  the  skin  of  the 
cranium,  eye  brows  and  lids,  small  perforated  elevations  appear 
for  the  hairs  which  sprout  up  the  next  month. 

The  eyelids  are  very  convex,  andno  longer  united  by  epidermis  : 
their  separation  is  indicated  towards  the  end  of  the  month  by  a 
hne  visible  externally.  The  caruncles  and  puncta  are  large,  and 
resemble  folds  applied  together.  Vessels  are  discernible  in  the 
aiembrana  pupillaris. 

The  growth  of  the  face  causes  the  ear  to  stand  farther  back, 
and  more  distant  from  the  eye  and  mouth.  All  its  parts  are  now 
formed,  though  not  of  their  permanent  shape.  The  frame  of  the 
ympanum  unites  with  the  pyramid;  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
cartilaginous;  the  external  semicircular  canal  begins  to  ossify, 
md  the  whole  labyrinth  attains  nearly  its  full  size. 

The  nostrils  open  again;  the  ethmoid  and  turbinated  bones 
'egm  to  ossify. 

The  mouth  has  a  less  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  face,  and 
•pens  a  little.  The  upper  lip  is  very  large,  and  its  gutter  flat. 
Lite  cheeks  are  more  distinct :  the  palate  widens  behind.  The 
our  follicles  of  the  third  molares  are  added  to  the  former  20. 
)ssification  begins  in  the  milk  teeth  :  the  summits  of  the  future 
rowns  appear  on  the  free  surface  of  the  dental  germ  as  small 
me  scales,  which  gradually  become  more  solid  and  thick,  unite 
nd  surround  the  germ.  This  is  observed  first  in  the  external 
icisors,  then  in  the  inner,  and  at  last  in  the  anterior  molares. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  lies  still  more  to  the  left ;  the  right  auricle 
i  much  larger  than  the  left :  the  foramen  ovale  is  smaller  and  its 
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valve  longer :  it  is  directed  from  left  to  right  and  from  above 
downwards.  As  the  inferior  cava  is  now  higher,  less  blood  flowg 
from  it  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

The  lungs  become  larger  and  redder,  and  contain  more  blood. 
The  larynx  and  trachea  contain  a  mucilaginous  fluid.  The  thyreoid 
is  proportionally  more  voluminous  and  broad.  The  thymus  has 
grown  as  much,  and  is  composed  of  small  round  grains. 

The  hypogastric  region  grows  more,  so  that  the  navel  lies 
higher. 

The  liver  is  redder  and  more  dense  and  its  size  proportionally 
less  :  the  gall-bladder  is  more  horizontal,  and  contains  a  greenish 
yellow  mucus. 

The  stomach  has  longitudinal  folds  and  villi.  The  duodenum 
also  has  projecting  folds.  The  orifices  of  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic ducts  lie  nearer.  The  villosities  of  the  large  intestine 
and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small  become  less  than  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  small.  The  tranverse  arch  of  the  colon 
begins  to  present  enlargements.  The  rectum  becomes  tortuous; 
the  anus  is  closed. 

The  kidneys  receive  more  blood  :  the  rugae  of  the  bladder  are 
larger,  and  clear  urine  is  found  in  it. 

The  testes  are  broader,  though  not  longer.  The  vasa  deferentia 
proceed  in  a  serpentine  course  towards  the  pelvis,  dilate  below, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  vesicular  seminales,  which  are  tortuous. 
The  gubernaculum  is  triangular  ;  its  summit  is  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  scrotum,  a  little  below  the  inguinal  ring,  and  its  base  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  epididymis.  The  peritoneum  forms  a  sac  at  the 
crural  arch.  The  scrotum  is  more  prominent,  and  its  raphe  dis- 
tinguishable. The  penis  is  rather  bent  downwards;  the  prepuce 
is  an  annular  fold,  extending  towards  the  gland.  The  prostate 
appears  as  a  very  small  body. 

The  ovaries  become  proportionally  smaller,  and  are  situated 
in  the  large  part  of  the  pelvis.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  more 
serpentine,  and  have  large- orifices.  The  uterus  has  a  straight 
upper  border,  and  begins  to  descend  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis.  The  vagina  has  folds,  and  the  hymen  is  produced  by  two 
lateral  elongations.  The  clitoris  bends  in  consequence  of  the 
shortening  of  its  inferior  portion,  but  is  not  yet  covered  by  M 
labia.    The  mons  veneris  becomes  more  prominent. 

The  fore-arm  is  bent  on  the  chest  towards  the  head.  1A* 
lower  limbs  have  a  larger  muscular  mass  than  the  upper. 
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6.  The  sixth  period  comprises  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
months.  In  it,  the  embryo  may  be  born  alive,  respiring  and 
moving  some  time  after  separation  from  its  mother,  but  it  is 
called  in  Germany  an  abortion  or  miscarriage,  and,  unless  very 
.near  the  end  of  this  period,  it  generally  dies. 

i.  In  the  sixth  month,  the  ovum  weighs  about  8  ounces.  The 
;mbryo  is  12  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  12  to  16  ounces.  The 
imbihcal  cord  has  convolutions.  The  skin  becomes  downy, 
except  on  the  palms,  soles,  and  the  seat  of  the  organs  of  sense 
md  generation.  The  vernix  caseosa  appears,  though  scantily 
Bid  it  is  more  mucilaginous  than  fatty.  The  fat  increases  under 
he  skin,  particularly  at  the  cheeks,  nucha,  and  abdomen.  The 
tails  grow  horny.  Some  small  hairs  are  visible  on  the  wrinkled 
kin  of  the  head  ;  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  also  come.  The 
nipples  appear  as  small  rings. 

The  head  is  a  quarter  as  long  as  the  body.  A  great  part  of 
he  cranium  is  ossified.  The  corpora  olivaria  are  seen  on  the 
horda  oblongata.  The  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  divided  into 
)bulesby  fresh  transverse  grooves;  the  cerebellum  is  thicker, 
nd  the  fourth  ventricle  within  it  is  consequently  shorter.  The 
>ass  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  is  also  thicker  within,  so  that 
heir  cavity  is  lessened.  A  whitish,  but  not  fibrous,  substance  is 
eposited  on  the  surface.  The  pituitary  gland  is  large,  red,  and 
ney.  The  corpus  callosum  extends  beyond  the  anterior  part  of 
ie  thalami  optici.  The  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  cover  the 
ibercula  quadrigemina  and  cerebellum  ;  they  become  thicker, 
nee  fibres  of  reinforcement  are  added  to  the  rays  of  the  crura 
erebn  which  alone  constituted  them  previously. 

The  forehead  is  furrowed  ;  the  face  wrinkled  like  that  of  an  old 
«an.  The  cornea  is  pale  ;  the  crystalline  soft,  opake,  and  as  it 
ere  mucilaginous  ;  the  membrana  pupillaris  solid. 

The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  developed  ;  the  ear  still  very  large  ;  and 
ie  helix  not  very  distinct. 

The  nose  and  septum  are  no  longer  so  large  ;  the  nostrils  are 
'en,  but  filled  with  mucus. 

Ihe  mouth  is  open,  and  contains  a  white  thready  fluid.  The 
'ngue  is  thick  and  red,  and  has  a  granulated  surface  and  a  long 
amum.  The  parotid  is  broad  and  granular,  and  has  a  large 
tcretory  duct. 

3  p 
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The  heart  is  proportionally  smaller,  and  less  round  :  the  auri- 
cles rather  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  ventricles. 
'  The  neck  is  very  long.  The  thyreoid  proportionally  not  more 
voluminous  than  before.  Cartilaginous  rings  form  in  the  trachea. 
The  pulmonary  arteries  are  larger.  The  lungs  are  solid,  cel- 
lular, and  cannot  be  inflated  without  much  force ;  on  inflation, 
vesicles  appear  of  the  size  of  poppy  seeds,  and  the  air  imme- 
diately comes  out  again. 

The  liver  ascends,  and  pushes  up  the  diaphragm.  Its  diameter 
increases  more  from  before  backwards  than  from  above  downwards, 
whence  it  projects  more  upwards,  and  its  right  lobe  does  not 

descend  so  low.  . 

The  openings  of  the  choledochus  and  pancreatic  duct  are 
neither  so  prominent,  nor  so  distant  from  each  other.  Propor- 
tionally, the  pancreas  is  smaller,  and  the  liver  much  larger. 

The  renal  capsules  have  deep  cells  and  grooves,  with  a  brown- 
ish fluid.  The  kidneys  are  proportionally  larger  ;  and  are  as  big 
again  as  the  capsules.  Their  lobes  are  more  confused  within, 
and  separated  at  their  surface  only  and  by  furrows.  The  ureters 
are  long  and  rather  red.  The  urine  in  the  bladder  is  scanty, 
colourless,  and  odorous. 

The  testes  lie  on  the  ossa  ilei  and  psose ;  still  bent  back. 
The  ovaries  He  deeper.    The  Fallopian  tubes  are  more  nor,- 
zontal,  and  each  has  a  large  fringed  opening  into  the  abdomen. 
The  upper  and  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  is  more  convex. 
The  clitoris  is  concealed  by  the  labia. 

ii   In  the  seventh  month,  the  ovum  weighs  about  12  ounc 
The'  embryo  is  about  15  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  2  poun 
The  skin  is  very  vascular.    Epidermis  is  discernible,  especi 
on  the  hands  and  feet.    The  abundance  of  fat  renders  the  f 
more  plump.  The  rings  which  are  substituted  for -nipple,  are 
posedofthLpenorificesofthelactiferoustube^disposedinc^cles 

The  length  of  the  head  is  only  a  fifth  of  thatof  the  body.  The 
can^l  of  the  spinal  chord  is  narrower.    The  cerebellum  is  divide 
into  more  lobule,  The  fimbria,  and  two  posterior £ 
are  very  evident.    The  pons  varolii  augments.  peno 
ne  "bercula  quadrigemina  first  divided  by  a  transverse  groo  e  " 
an  anterior  and  posterior  pair  :  at  the  same  time,  ^J^J 
thick  internally  that  the  aqueduct  is  no  longer -  a  sp acious  cav  | 
but  a  narrow  canal.     The  corpus  callosum  extends  abo^ 
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|  chalami  optici.  The  mammillary  eminences  are  separate.  The 
hemispheres  extend  over  the  cerebellum,  and  some  convolutions 
tore  discernible  on  their  upper  and  outer  surface.  The  lateral 
,  ventricles  are  still  large,  and  filled  with  the  plexus  choroides. 
I  The  eyelashes  are  longer  and  stronger.  The  puncta  project 
!.ess.  ihe  cornea  is  more  convex.  The  membrana  papillaris 
imore  completely  grown. 

The  ossicula  of  the  ear  are  quite  ossified. 

The  germs  of  all  the  milk  teeth  bony. 

fcUy  trgherre°id  "  r°Unded'  ^  ******    ^  thymUS  ProPortion" 
The  Eustachian  valve  pushed  to  the  left;  the  valve  of  the 
oramen  ovale  larger,  so  that  the  foramen  admits  less  blood 

Bile  exists  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  villi  of  the  large  intestine 
,ave  disappeared.  The  caecum  is  more  distinct  from  the  colon, 
bed  the  opening  of  its  valve  lengthened.  More  meconium  is  found 
\  i  the  rectum. 

The  kidneys  are  larger,  and  covered  with  a  little  fat:  there  is 
Wit  little  urine  in  the  bladder. 

The  testes  are  near  or  in  the  inguinal  ring,  but  a  little  pressure 
i  ashes  them  back  into  the  abdomen.  The  prepuce  extends  over 
[tie  gland. 

The  hymen  projects  considerably.    The  labia  are  full. 

The  upper  extremities  are  bent  on  the  chest,  and  the  fingers 

int.    The  th.ghs  are  equally  bent  on  the  body,  the  knees  turned 

Hoards,  and  the  feet  inwards  and  applied  to  the  genitals 

In-the  eighth  lunar  month,  the  ovum  is  about  9  inches  long 

r?         S  a  P°und-    The  embryo  is  16  or  17  inches  long,  and 
;  eighs  3  or  4  pounds.  & 

The  orifices  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  are  more  closed,  and  the 
pple  begins  to  project.    The  nails  are  still  soft  and  short 
he  cavitie     f  the  pituitary  g,and         ^         faand  ^ 

!  hterated,  and  that  of  the  septum  lucidum  closes. 

The  eyelids  lie  less  close  together.    The  cornea  is  less  obscure. 

a  >e  centre  of  the  membrana  pupillaris  begins  to  disappear. 

ine  semicircular  canalsare  quite  ossified. 
»;  The  os  hyoides  ossifies. 

|  The  2  s emil unar  valves  of  the  foramen  ovale  approach  more, 
[  d  allow  less  blood  to  pass.     The  proportion  of  the  canalis  ar- 
losus  to  the  pulmonary  branches  lessens. 
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The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  more  solid,  and 
the  lungs  more  cellular. 

The  liver  is  of  a  deep  red  ;  and  the  urine  straw-coloured. 
One  testicle,  generally  the  left,  descends  into  the  scrotum, 
while  the  other  is  still  below  the  ring  in  the  inguinal  region.  At 
this  time  only  does  the  vas  deferens  bend  upon  itself,  after  having 
descended  along  the  testicle,  and  then  it  ascends. 

The  womb  attains  its  permanent  form.  White  gelatinous  mucus 
fills  the  vagina,  and  the  vulva  is  open. 

7  The  seventh  period  includes  the  ninth  and  tenth  months, 
i  The  vitality  of  the  foetal  placenta  lessens  :  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  is  stronger  ,  and  the  heart  favours  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  circulations  more  and  more.  Thus  the  embryo 
prepares  to  leave  its  mother:  when  the  separation  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  there  is  no  abortion,  but  a  premature  de- 
livery •  i.  e.  the  foetus  may  live,  though  not  yet  at  maturity. 

In  the  ninth  month,  the  ovum  weighs  4*  pounds.  The  embryo 
is  17  or  18  inches  long,  and  weighs  5  or  6  pounds. 

The  down  begins  to  fall  off,  and  the  hairs  lengthen :  the  nails  are 

^  The  bones  of  the  head  extend  nearer  together,  and  the  font*, 
nelles  lessen :   the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  grow  mor 
towards  the  base  and  the  posterior  part.  Most  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum  are  in  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes. 

Some  fragments  only  remain  of  the  membrana  papillaris,  float- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  iris. 

The  larynx  and  trachea  are  completely  ossified,  and  contain  a 

thin  mucus. 

The  bile  is  of  a  bright  green,  mucous,  and  mild. 

The  coats  of  the  intestine  are  thicker,  and  the  muscular  is  d.s 
tinguishable.    The  meconium  is  darker,  and  viscid. 

The  canal  of  the  peritoneum  into  the  scrotum  is  still  open. 

The  limbs  are  fuller  and  rounder. 

ii.  At  the  tenth  month,  the  ovum  is  10  or  11  inches  I on* m d 
broad  ;  18  or  19  in  circumference.  The  placenta .s .bo «t  9 
in  its  greatest  diameter,  24  in  circumference,  and  1^  thick.  X 
chord*.  18  or  20  inches  long,  and  *  an  inch  thick.  The  emb £ 
is  18  or  20  inches  long;  from  8    to  3i  b^teighs  abou 
pelvis,  from  4*  to  4*  at  the  shoulders.     The  ovum  weig 
11  pound;  two  thirds  of  which  depend  upon  the  placenta 
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chord.  The  liquor  amnii  weighs  nearly  1  a  pound,  and  the  em- 
bryo 6  or  7  pounds  ;  so  that  the  whole  weight  is  usually  8  or  9 
pounds. 

The  downy  hairs  have  chiefly  disappeared.  The  epidermis  is 
solid  and  smooth ;  the  skin  dense  and  of  a  reddish  white.  The 
hairs  of  the  head  are  pretty  long  and  firm  :  the  nails  solid.  The 
cartilages  of  the  ears  thicker.  The  limit  between  the  skin  of  the 
embryo  and  the  membranes  of  the  chord  is  more  distinct  at  the 
umbilicus. 

The  spinal  chord  now  reaches  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra 
only.  Its  canal  is  grown  smaller,  and  surrounded  by  a  reddish 
substance.  The  grooves  of  the  cerebellum  are  more  numerous, 
and  have  produced  its  ultimate  divisions,  even  the  amygdalae. 
The  spaces  between  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata  are 
filled  up  by  the  dense  semicircular  bands.  The  corpora  striata 
lie  deeper  in  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  ;  and  the  lateral 
ventricles,  though  absolutely  larger,  are  relatively  smaller  than 
before. 

The  articular  processes  of  the  various  bones  are  more  ossified. 
The  first  medullary  cavities  begin  to  form  in  the  tibia,  but  con- 
tain a  jelly  only,  reddish,  mucilaginous,  and  slightly  unctuous. 
Ossification  begins  in  the  second  set  of  teeth,  and  in  the  os  coc- 
cygis. 

The  muscles  are  stronger  and  redder,  the  tendons  more  solid 
and  shining,  the  nates  more  prominent. 

The  testes  are  in  the  scrotum,  and  have  a  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  peritoneal  canal  begins  to  close. 

The  labia  are  in  contact,  and  close  the  vulva.* 

Except  the  organs  of  vegetative  or  organic  life,  or  of  nutrition, 
no  part  is  a  prolongation  of  another,  like  vegetable  shoots.  The  sa- 
livary glands,  lungs,  liver,  and  pancreas  proceed  from  the  mucous 
layer;  and  the  vascular  glands  from  the  vascular  layer;  but  all 

*  These  statements  of  development  are  compiled  chiefly  from  the  inspections 
of  J.  Hunter,  Albinus,  Scemmerring,  Meckel,  Wenzel,  Roil,  Blumenbach, 
Autenrieth,  Tiedemann,  Cams,  Wrisberg,  Baer,  Valentin,  Kieser,  Pockels, 
Rathkc,  Miiller,  Burdach,  SenfT,  Mayer,  Madai,  and  Velpeau.  Our  old  coun- 
trymen, "  Harvey  {Be  Gcncrat.  Animal,  p.  184.  235.  sq.  London,  1651),  Grew 
(Costnol.  Sacr.  p.  37.  47.),  Lister  (Dc  Humorib.  p.  444.)'*  were  aware  of  "  the 
resemblance  of  the  very  early  human  embryo  at  first  to  the  larva;  of  reptiles,  and 
afterwards  in  some  measure  to  the  foetuses  of  quadruped  mammals." 
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the  organs  of  animal  life  are  formed  each  independently  of  the 
other,  approaching  and  harmonising  as  they  grow.    The  essential 
organ's  are  generally  formed  the  first.    Some  parts  in  embryonic 
life  are  below  (as  the  spleen,  nose,  limbs),  others  above  (as  the 
brain,  spinal  chord,  eyes,  ears,  great  end  of  the  stomach,  appendix 
ca;ci,  liver,  heart,  supra-renal  capsules,  thymus,  and  thyreoid 
gland),  their  proportion  to  others  in  adult  life.    Some  which  are 
below  the  adult  proportion  at  the  end  are  above  it  at  the  first  of 
foetal  life,  as  the  intestines,  tongue,  testes,  ovary,  penis,  and  clitoris. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  to  surpass  the  limits  of  the  due  pro- 
portion and  equilibrium  of  the  perfect  state,  as  exemplified  in  the 
elongation  of  the  eyelids  at  the  time  the  eye  is  to  be  covered, 
till  they  touch  and  cohere  :  in  the  opening  of  the  mouth  extend- 
ing  at  first  across  the  face  :  in  the  venous  and  arterial  sac,  when 
the  heart  first  divides,  being  connected  by  an  intermediate  canal 
only  :  in  the  distinction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  being  at 
first  visible  externally  by  a  depression:  in  the  fibres  of  the  foetal 
brain  being  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  adult:  in  the  villi  ot 
the  intestines  being  longer:  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  being  originally  almost  separated.* 

The  periods  of  growth  vary  more  or  less  in  individual  em- 
bryos, notwithstanding  their  general  observance:  and,  indeed, 
the  relative  growth  of  organs  is  not  always  the  same.    These  va- 
riations occur  in  all  animals.    The  ultimate  period  is  the  same  ; 
but,  according  to  original  tendencies,  the  general  and  individual 
growth  accomplished  in  the  period  varies  greatly  in  each  being, 
just  like  varieties  in  form  and  other  qualities.    Growth  in  gene- 
ral   "  both  before  and  after  birth,  is  more  rapid  as  the  age  is 
less,  and  vice  versa."    It  occurs,  however,  before  birth,  accord.ng 
to  Autenrieth  and  Scemmerring,  in  an  oscillating  manner,  being, 
in  regard  to  length,  very  rapid  during  the  first  month,  slower  in 
the  second,  rapid  again  in  the  third,  slower  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  fourth,  quicker  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  seven  h, 
and  slower  after  the  seventh ;  while  in  other  directions  the  re- 
verse is  observed  at  the  same  periods.   Premature  labour  is  more 
common  at  times  of  the  most  rapid  growth  in  length. 

All  the  parts  above  the  umbilicus,  -  the  head,  chest,  up 
extremities,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  grow  more  rapidl) 


'1  Burdacli,  1.  c.  §  478. 
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than  those  below  it.  The  same  is  observed  in  brutes  ;  the  upper 
extremities  grow  faster  than  the  lower  even  in  the  kangaroo. 

As  all  the  solids  proceed  from  liquids,  the  organs  all  be- 
come more  solid  as  age  advances,  till  they  have  obtained  their 
due  solidity.  10,000  parts  of  brain  taken  from  a  pretty  advanced 
embryo  lose  by  evaporation  8,694;  from  an  adult,  but  8,096  : 
of  the  salivary  glands  from  an  embryo,  8,4.69 ;  from  an  adult,  but 
7,600:  of  the  liver  from  an  embryo,  8,064- ;  from  an  adult,  but 
7,600. r  The  proper  colour  and  texture  are  likewise  acquired  by 
degrees  only  ;  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  the  proper  ultimate  com- 
position. The  secretions  are  each  at  first,  correspondently  with 
the  softness  of  the  solid  products  of  nutrition,  watery,  and  acquire 
their  due  intensity  of  character  by  degrees  only. 

The  embryo  has  at  first  no  movement,  and  Bichat  found  that, 
the  younger  an  embryo  was  among  mammal  brutes,  the  greater 
was  the  difficulty  of  stimulating' the  muscles;  and  that  irrita- 
bility ceased  immediately  on  its  death,  and  was  not  of  much 
amount  till  just  before  the  full  time,  and  then  much  less  than 
after  birth.  The  human  foetus  is  large  enough  in  the  fifth  month 
to  make  its  motions  felt  by  its  mother;  these  gradually  increase 
m  force,  and  may  be  felt  by  others  who  apply  their  hand  to  the 
abdomen  of  the  parent.  They  are  very  irregular.  When  the 
hand  is  applied  for  a  little  time  to  the  abdomen,  different  parts 
will  be  felt  thrust  against  it  and  striking  the  hand  irregularly  now 
in  some  spot  or  spots  and  then  in  others.  The  application  of  cold 
to  the  mother's  abdomen  increases  these  movements  very  much, 
In  the  last  month  or  two  of  pregnancy  they  cease  to  increase, 
from  the  want  of  room. 

When  the  nervous  system  is  sufficiently  compounded  and  organ- 
ised for  consciousness  and  motive  and  will,  these  would  scarcely 
seem  to  be  excited  before  birth  ;  at  any  rate,  after  their  establish- 
ment as  powers,  they  remain  long  inactive,  and  the  child  is  like  any 
one  asleep  till  birth,  and  its  movements  must  be  the  same  as  those 
vmch  occur  in  us  unconciously  in  sleep.  Respiratory  movements 
*re  not  possible  so  early  as  those  of  voluntary  muscles  not  con- 
cerned in  respiration.  A  foetus  expelled  at  five  months,  seldom 
ireathes,  though  it  may  move  its  limbs ;  one  at  seven  months 
wreathes  weakly  and  irregularly,  especially  if  the  air  is  cool. 


r  Ilullur,  El.  Vhjs.  t.  viii.  p.  266 
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Just  before  birth  at  full  time,  nay,  even  at  the  seventh  month, 
a  foetus  has  occasionally  cried.  Cases  of  vagitus  in  utero  have 
been  often  published  in  German  collections s,  on  excellent  autho- 
rity, but  generally  dismissed  in  this  country  as  too  ridiculous  for 
credit.  Burdach  remarks,  that  generally  there  have  been  violent 
movements  of  the  foetus  at  the  same  time ;  an  unusual  develope- 
ment  of  the  lungs;  a  disengagement  of  gases  in  the  amnion,  or 
something  else  morbid  ;  and  that  most  such  children  have  perished 
soon  after  birth.  He  suggests  that,  if  the  liquor  amnii  happen 
to  be  greatly  reduced,  air  must  supply  its  place,  though  generally 
this  may  be  unfit  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity  for  re- 
spiration, and  the  child's  position  must  prevent  the  act. 


The  facts  which  have  been  just  detailed  present  one  of  the 
magnificent  views  of  the  universality  and  simplicity  of  the  plans, 
by  which  results,  so  different  from  each  other,  are  effected  in 
nature.  A  hand,  a  hoof,  a  paw,  a  fin,  a  wing,  are  identical  fun- 
damentally; so  are  the  gills  and  bivalve  shells  of  mollusca,  and 
the  wings  and  elytra  of  insects,  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant, 
and  the  human  nose  :  but  they  have  variously  grown ;  and  the 
case  is  the  same  with  all  organs.  They  grow,  with  their  con- 
stituent or  elementary  parts,  so  variously  in  different  animals, 
that  their  identity  is  not  recognised  without  study :  but  still  one 
idea,  one  plan,  carried  shorter  or  farther,  varied  in  this  way 
or  in  that,  pervades  all  animal  formations,  although  the  results  — 
the  function  and  shape,  may  have  no  analogy  in  different  ani- 
mals.1   "  The  organs  of  the  higher,  and  those  of  the  lower  tribes, 

•  See  an  abundance  in  Hesse's  work,  entitled  Ueber  das  Schreien  der  Kinder 
im  Mutterleibe,  p.  57—72. 

«  Aristotle  founded  his  classification  of  animals  very  much  upon  this  doctnn 
of  unity  of  organic  structure,  or  theory  of  the  analogies  of  organs ;  u"f°rt"~ 
nately,  he  was  not  content  with  it,  but  fancied  a  unity  and  analogy  of  <orm 
and  function,  and  thus  admitted  great  error  into  his  system.  Geoffroy  St  H  al 
pointed  out  his  errors,  and  set  the  doctrine  right,  in  his  Philosophic  Anatomy 
1818.    His  views  are  now  adopted  by  the  best  naturalists  on  the  P>ntl"V 
though  Sir  C.  Bell,  with  the  same  ignorance  and  assurance  with  "'""J^ 
treats  phrenology,  says,  sneeringly,  in  irony,   that   St.  Hilairc's  c°"cep 
deserve  to  be  marked  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  asra.    (BndgewaU  i 
tise,  London,  1834,  p.  154.)    Dr.  Grant  speaks,  throughout  his  lectures,  o 
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if  not  of  plants,  certainly  of  animals,  are,  in  both,  essentially 
the  same;  the  nucleus  or  structural  elements  of  each  organ  in 
the  former  not  only  existing,  but  being,  in  fact,  in  all  their 
essential  characters,  identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
organ  m  the  latter;  so  that  the  history  of  the  advancement  of 
each  organ  towards  perfection  is  merely  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gressive developement  of  an  imaginary  unity.    And  as  the  more 
elevated  tribes  of  animals  embrace  generally,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  every  improvement  successively  made  in  the  moulds  of 
the  several  organs  of  the  tribes  below  them,  the  splendid  human 
organisation  itself  consists  merely  of  the  same  organs,  regarded 
fundamentally,  as  exist  in  the  polype:  the  difference  consisting, 
chiefly,  ,n  their  different  degrees  of  elaboration."    Thus,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Grant,  «  in  every  case  where  we  imagine  we  have 
got  elements  that  do  not  exist  in  other  animals,  but  only  in  the 
particular  species  we  are  examining,  they  exist  under  another 
form  in  man."    «  If  we  prosecute  this  scrutiny  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  we  advance  by  such  insidious  steps,  that  we  never 
lose  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  our  crystal 
however  varied  it  may  become  in  form  and  office  ;  and  are  at 
length  surprised,  on  arriving  at  its  extreme  developement,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  organ  from  which  we  started,  and  that  with  which 
we  finish,  and  which  do  not,  perhaps,  when  placed  abruptly  in 
mxtapos.tion,  present  a  single  point  of  resemblance,  anatomical 
>r  physiological,  are,  in  fact,  rude  copies  of  each  other."* 

It  is, however,  more  correct  to  say,  with  Dr.  Knox,  that  the  unity 
s  rather  of  structural  elements,  or  primitive  types,  than  of  organs 
n  the  series  of  animals  ;  since  a  portion  which  is  found  in  one 
•■organ  of  one  animal  may  be  found  in  another  organ  of  another 
1  animal.  For  example,  the  os  hyoides  loses  two  of  its  elements 
i  n  man  which  are  found  as  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  and 
J  ermed  styloid  P^cesses,  as  well  as  other  portions  found  in  other 
••contiguous  parts,  so  that  it  has  none  of  the  appearance  of  the 

I  Tt"^  r,11-  b?'dneSS  °f  thG  sPeculat!°ns  °f  S'-  Hilaire,  and  says  that  we  are 
I  hu. °Ur  Continental  neighbour,  in  this  department  of  science  and 
I    „  n     V,CWS  are  very  '"adequately  appreciated  among  us." 
I       Dr  Fletcher,  Rudiment,  of  Physiology,  parti,  chap,  ii.,  in  which  he  h 

1 'S  t  *  we.u  0,1  ?, subject' t,,at  1  have  ,,ot  hesitated  <;  b-°-  <  -  5 

■  '"ails,  or  his  clear  and  forcible  language. 
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complicated  pharyngeal  bone  of  fishes  and  reptiles ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  distinct  intermaxillary  bone  of  so  many  of  the 
lower  tribes  forms  one  bone,  in  man,  with  the  lower  jaw.  Nor 
is  every  part  more  developed  in  the  higher  than  the  lower  tribes. 
The  large  opercular  bones  of  fishes  are  the  small  bones  of  the 
tympanum  in  man :  the  large  coracoid  arch  of  fishes  becomes 
the  furcula  of  reptiles  and  birds  and  the  small  coracoid  process 
of  man.    I  remarked  at  page  2.,  that  the  scale  of  animals,  though 
real,  was  not  regular  and  uniform;  that  a  lower  animal  might  in 
one  point  excel  a  higher;  and,  on  close  anatomical  investigation, 
a  part  may  be  found  poorly  grown  in  a  higher  species  that  is 
large  in  a  lower ;  a  part  may  be  found  in  a  single  species,  or 
variety,  or  tribe,  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  found  in  no  other 
species,  not  to  say  of  that  tribe,  but  of  other  tribes  for  some 
distance  above  or  below  it.    Some  parts  arrive,  in  some  lower 
animals,  at  a  higher  degree  than  in  higher  animals.   "  The  central 
organ  of  sensibility,"  says  Burdach,  "  is  at  first  hollow  in  all  ver- 
tebrate animals,  and  the  spinal  chord  retains  a  cavity  in  all  brute 
mammalia,  whereas  this  is  completely  filled  in  the  human  embryo: 
but  in  fish  the  cerebral  vesicles  are  also  completely  filled,  while 
in  man  their  cavity  is  diminished  only."    The  stomach,  at  first 
like  an  intestine,  is  gradually  divided  by  strangulations  ;  but  this 
difference  goes  much  further  than  in  man.    The  cartilages  of  the 
trachea  grow  from  before  backwards  ;  but,  whereas  in  man  their 
posterior  extremities  only  approach  each  other,  in  saurian  reptiles 
and  birds  they  become  perfect  wings.  * 

Before  arriving  at  a  higher  grade  natural  to  any  particular 
animal,  each  organ  passes  through  the  inferior  grades  natural  to 
some  other  animals  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Grant  remarks,  "  we  witness 
the  same  stages  of  developement,  by  tracing  it  through  the  highest 
animal  in  the  course  of  its  progressive  elaboration,  as  by  tracing 
it  through  the  great  body  of  the  animal  kingdom."  The  science 
of  the  stages  of  all  the  organs  in  different  animals,  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  same  animals,  is  denominated  Tran- 
scendental Anatomy.  The  gills  of  mollusca  and  osseous  fishes 
are  met  with  in  all  superior  tribes  at  one  period  of  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity,  -  when  they  have  passed  through  about  one 
sixth  of  their  incubation.    The  heart  of  the  foetuses  of  fishes 


*  1.  c.  $  477.  4°. 
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moulded  on  that  of  invertebrate  animals:  that  of  the  foetuses  of 
fish  and  reptiles  is  originally  the  same,  -  a  simple  tube,  which 
gradually  becomes  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  afterwards 
turned  upon  itself,  so  that  the  auricular  is  brought  above  the 
ventricular  portion;  but  in  the  higher  reptiles,  a  partial  division 
of  the  two  sides  takes  place.    In  the  chick,  the  heart,  about  the 
thirtieth  hour  of  incubation,  is  a  simple  tube,  lying  in  the  neck 
as  it  does  permanently  in  fish  :   about  the  forty-fifth  hour,  it  be- 
comes contracted  in  the  middle,  and  turned  upon  itself;  and 
about  the  sixty-fifth  hour,  a  division  of  the  two  sides  begins  to  take 
place,  —  first  in  the  ventricle,  and  then  in  the  auricle,  which  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  leaves  no  communication  except  the 
foramen  ovale.    The  heart  of  the  dog  is  a  mere  tube,  contracted 
m  the  middle,  turned  upon  itself,  and  lying  in  the  neck,  about  the 
twenty-first  day  of  utero-gestation ;  that  of  the  human  embryo, 
about  the  fourth  week:  both  cavities  afterwards  divide,  first  the  ven- 
tricle, and  then  the  auricle  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  the 
foramen  ovale  is  the  only  spot  of  communication.  The  five  branchial 
loops,  arising  on  each  side  from  the  single  vessel  which  proceeds 
from  the  heart  of  osseous  fishes,  are  repeated  almost  without 
change  in  the  foetuses  of  batrachian  reptiles ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  gills  disappear,  those  branches  which  went  to  them  become 
also  obliterated ;  and  of  those  which  remain  are  formed  the  two 
aorta?,  and  from  these  branch  off  the  pulmonary  arteries,  &c.  In 
the  embryo  of  serpents  and  lizards,  the  same  primary  trunk  and 
ts  loops  are  seen,  and  become  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries, 
ind  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries.    In  the  chick,  and  the  foetus 
)f  brute  mammals,  and  in  man  also,  as  I  formerly  detailed,  the 
ame  five  loops  are  discovered  along  the  borders  of  the  clefts  of 
he  pharynx,  and  some  become  obliterated,  others  enlarged ;  so 
hat  the  carotid  and  subclavian  are  produced,  with  the  single 
iorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

The  condition  of  the  human  brain,  in  the  description  just 
:'ven  of  its  growth,  is  similar,  before  the  second  month  of  preg. 
ancy,  to  that  of  an  invertebrate  animal ;  at  the  second  month 
j>  that  of  an  osseous  fish  ;  at  the  third,  to  that  of  a  turtle  •  at 
he  fourth,  to  that  of  a  bird  ;  at  the  fifth,  to  that  of  one  of 'the 
oaentia  ;  at  the  seventh,  to  that  of  one  of  the  digitigrada-  at  the 
'ghth,  to  that  of  one  of  the  quadrumana  ;  till,  at  the  ninth'month 
Has  the  genuine  human  stamp.    Not  that  the  foetal  human  brain' 
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perhaps,  at  any  time  perfectly  resembles  that  of  any  individual 
among  lower  animals ;  for  the  brain  of  all  osseous  fishes,  turtles, 
birds,  rodentia,  digitigrada,  quadrumana,  is  not  precisely  the 
same  :  but  it  represents  their  brains  in  general,  —  the  aggregate 
of  their  brains.    Nor  that,  although  the  germs  of  all  animals  start 
together,  —  some,  as  that  of  the  zoophyte,  proceeding  but  a  short 
way,  and  reaching  and  stopping  at  their  destination  almost  instantly; 
that  of  the  molluscous  and  articulated  animals,  annelida,  Crustacea, 
h»ect*  successively,  farther  and  later ;  that  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds,  successively,  farther  and  later;  and  that  of  man, 
the  farthest  and  latest  of  all,— the  human  embryo,  at  any  period  of  its 
growth  or  organogenesy,  so  far  resembles  an  inferior  animal,  that  it 
can  be  mistaken  for  one.-that  all  the  organs,  at  any  period  of  the 
human  embryo's  growth,  resemble  all  the  organs  of  another  animal: 
for  each  organ  grows  more  or  less  independently  of  every  other ; 
and,  while  one  at  a  given  period  may  resemble  that  of  a  fish,  another 
resembles  that  of  a  reptile,  a  third  that  of  a  bird,  and  a  fourth 
that  of  a  quadruped.    Consequently,  as  Dr.  Rudolphi  says,  «  the 
human  embryo  is  still  a  human  embryo,  distinct  from  all  other 
animals  and  animal  embryos,  and  never  was  a  worm.""    Still  man 
is  at  first  a  kind  of  zoophyte.    He  so  resembles  an  hydatid,-* 
cystic  entozoon,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  one;  and  the 
human  embryo  gradually,  though  irregularly,  passes  up  the  scale 
of  animals,  irregular  as  I  have  represented  this  of  itself  to  be.  An 
immature  molluscous  animal  corresponds  very  nearly  with  zoo- 
phytes ;  and  an  immature  animal  of  the  family  of  annelida  with  a 
molluscous  animal  ;  an  immature  crustaceous  animal  with  one  * 
the  annelida;  and  an  immature  insect  in  the  state  of  larva  mtt 
one  of  the  annelida,  and  in  the  state  of  pupa  with  one  of  the  Crus- 
tacea :  an  immature  frog,  or  salamander  is  very  nearly  a  ^  _ 
It  is  apparent  that,  the  lower  the  animal,  the  more  it  organ 
are  diffused  and  subdivided  ;  and  that  increase  of  excellence^ 
associated  with  increase  of  concentration.    The  organs  of  pi. 
differ  from  those  of  animals  in  being  at  once  ™^ 
more  simple,  and  in  not  being  contained  in  spec.fi c  cav.t.e  , 1 
the  visce'ra  of  animals,  but  tending  all  towards  thei r  .a A*, 
and  so  diffuse  are  they,  that  some  are  mutually  conve  tdde 
zoophytes,  the  respiratory  organs  are  as  d.ffuse  and  as  una.s 
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guishable  from  the  general  surface  as  in  acotyledonous  plants  • 
but,  as  we  advance  through  the  other  vegetable  tribes,  as  well  as' 
the  other  tribes  of  invertebrated  animals;  they  assume  the  ap- 
pearance, first,  of  distinct  vesicles,  opening  in  plants  by  stomaU 
of  various  forms  on  the  surface  of  their  leaves,  and  in  animals  by 
different  kinds  of  apertures  on  the  surface  of  various  parts  of  their 
bodies;  in  insects,  the  different  stigmata  opening  on  the  surface 
ot  the  body  are  prolonged  into  tubes  which  ramify  throughout 
every  part  of  their  substance.    In  the  vertebrata,  they  are  much 
less  diffuse,  though  some  fish  breathe  by  numerous  vesicles, 
called  internal  gills,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  their  gullet 
while  the  exit  is  in  general  by  corresponding  apertures  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck ;  and  even  those  fish  which  breathe  by  external 
and  more  concentrated  gills  still  conduct  the  water  over  them 
from  their  pharynx  by  numerous  apertures;  the  latter  seem  to 
employ  further  their  air-bladder, .  connected  as  it  is  in  general 
with  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  an  additional  respir- 
atory organ,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  reptiles,  for  example 
the  Proteus  and  Siren,  use  both  gills  and  lungs,  while  others  have 
.both  lungs  and  a  reputedly  urinary,  although,  perhaps,  not  really 
urinary,  bladder ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the  highest  verte 
brated  fishes  that  we  find  the  respiratory  organs  settling  into  a 
compact  pair  of  lungs.    In  the  lowest  vegetables  and  animals 
we  have  merely  scattered  cells  for  circulation,  which,  by  their 
union,  form  tubes :  these  tubes  are  at  first  diffuse,  though  distinct  in 
most  plants  and  some  zoophytes;  but  they  at  length  exhibit  di- 
latations, as  seen  in  the  numerous  little  hollow  bands  in  the  vas 
cular  semicircles  which  surround  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal 
M  the  earth-worm.    Similar  dilatations  in  the  cuttlefish  take  the 
orm  of  the  three  hearts,  and  in  the  ship-worm  of  two  -  and  ulti 
Tmtely,  we  arrive  at  the  one  compact  heart  of  the  vertebrata- 
ne  large  arterial,  venous,  and  absorbent  tubes  are  double  or 
till  more  diffuse  in  the  lower  tribes,  though  single  in  the  higher 
n  the  invertebrata  we  have  often  numerous  blind  pouches  con- 
iected  with  the  stomach,  or  even  with  the  whole  intestinal  canal 
•r  numerous  stomachs ;  in  the  vertebrata,   subdivisions  of  the 
tomach  are  very  common.  Ramifications,  also,  or  plurality  of  the 
;rgans  are  found  in  some  ;  bundles  of  scattered  tubes  serve  as  a 
:ver  in  most  insects  ;  and  in  the  lowest  vertebrata,  the  liver  has 
eep  fissures,  and  the  pancreas  is  a  collection  of  crecal  appen 
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dages  to  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at  last  is 
divided  into  two  portions.   In  the  invertebrata,  the  kidneys  are  so 
diffuse,  as  to  appear  wanting :  and,  among  vertebrata,  in  most 
fishes, they  are  a  diffuse  spongy,  beaded  mass,  extending  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  spine;  in  most  of  the  lower  tribes  are  lobulated, 
and  in  some  actually  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.    The  genital 
organs  may  be  described  as  almost  universally  diffused  through- 
out the  substance  of  such  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  vegetables  and 
animals  as  propagate  by  shoots.    When  distinct  sexual  organs 
exist,  they  are  frequently,  as  in  most  vegetables  and  many 
animals,  combined  first  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  vegetables 
are  generally  also  scattered  over  the  system.  Where  the  sexes  are 
distinct,  the  organs  are  progressively  concentrated,  the  ovaries 
and  testes  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  &c.  being  an  enormously 
long  convoluted  tube  and  looking  like  the  liver  of  insects  ;  when 
these  tubes  are  condensed  into  solid  organs,  the  ovaries  are  at 
first  deeply  lobulated,  and  the  testes  of  most  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, except  man,  have  the  epididymis  distinct ;  the  uterus  is  at 
first  double  in  the  ornithorynchus,  then  doubly  arched  in  the 
opossum  tribe,  horned  but  not  arched  in  most  quadrupeds, 
slightly  bifid  in  the  makis,  triangular  in  the  ant-eater,  and  com- 
pact and  pear-shaped   in  woman.     The  human  mammae  are 
far   more  concentrated  than  in  most  other   mammals.  Ihe 
human  placenta  is  a  concentration  of  the  cotyledons  of  qua- 
drupeds, and  these   of  the   diffuse  corresponding   organs  ot 
ovipara.  In  many  invertebrata  and  vertebrata,  the  whole  penis  .s 
double  ;  in  the  opossum,  the  glans  only.    "  It  is  probable  that 
quite  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals,  as  the  polypes"  (or  rather  the 
zoophytes,  of  which  they  are  parts),  "  smell,  see,  and  hear  by  their 
whole  surface;  and  in  even  the  mollusca  and  articulata  these 
organs  are  much  less  individualised  and  compact  than  m  the 
higher  tribes  of  animals.   The  organ  of  smell  is  in  general  very 
obscure,  and  that  of  sight,  though  sufficiently  ^s  fvorn  ^ 
infusoria  upwards,  generally  very  diffuse,"  as  instanced  jn  the  no* 
rous  stemmata  of  some  annelida,  and  most  arachmda,  the  hundred 
and  thousands  of  compound  eyes  of  insects,  and  the  s temmat  and 
compound  eyes  of  others.  No  animal  with  a  lachrymal  gland  has 
To  compact  L  the  ape  and  man.  The  tongue  of  serpents  is  aim  * 
double,  and  of  many  birds  and  some  mammalia  is  slightly  clou* 
If,  as  some  fancy,  a  few  vegetables  exhibit  traces  of  a  ne.vous 
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system,  it  is  in  the  form,  not  of  masses,  nor  even  of  chords,  but  of 
minute  globules;  among  the  lowest   invertebrate  animals  in 
which  it  has  already  been  discovered,  it  is  in  the  form  of  granules 
Next  we  see  it  as  diffuse  chords  and  knots,  loosely  connected,' 
and  d.sposed  in  a  circle  in  the  lowest,  but  in  a  line  running  down 
the  body  in  the  greater  number,  of  the  invertebrata.    The  con- 
necting  medium   of  the  knots  is  double  in  some,  single  in 
others,  which  must  thus  be  supposed  to  have  more  concentration  • 
and,  in  annuals  considerably  farther  advanced,  the  main  part  of 
he  nervous  system  is  no  longer  in  diffuse  knots,  but  in  one  large 
knot,  called  the  thoracic  ganglion,  in  the  centre  of  the  body  In 
those  which  have  a  distinct  spinal  chord,  as  fishes,  reptiles,  birds, 
nd  mammals,  it  generally  reaches  the  os  coccygis  ,  but,  in  man 
it  terminates  about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

Now  concentration  gradually  takes  place  in  the  growth  of 
animals.    The  respiratory  organs  in  general  are  more  diffuse  in 
■  the  imperfect  than  in  the  perfect  state  of  insects  and  reptiles  ;  the 
,arva  of  the  frog,  „.  gr„  has  both  gills  and  lungs,  but  loses  the 
f  ormer  as  it  approaches  maturity.    In  the  larva  of  insect- 
t  he  stomach  and  its  appendages  are  more  diffused  than  in  the 
*rapa;  and  m  the  pupa,  than  in  the  imago.    This  holds  among 
eptiles;  the  intestines  of  the  frog,  for  example,  not  exceeding 
>ne  quarter  of  the  length  they  had  in  the  tadpole.    In  Zl 
:  nimals  which  undergo  metamorphoses,  the  nervous  system  experi- 
ences more  concentration  as  the  animal  arrives  at  higher  grades  of 

ITST™  h  t  Cha'n  °f  kn°tS  "  iDSeCtS'  f°r  fc^ce,  b'ecom  ng 
Sh°rter  by  the  COaHtion  of  or  four  into  one 

-  a  circumstance  looking  like  an  attempt  to  produce  a  dltiTd 

oCubire  ;  •  C°nneCting  Ch°^S'  WWch  ™ 

st  double,  frequently  become  almost  or  entirely  single  in  the 

gress  o  growth.  But,  in  the  growth  of  the  human  embryo,  the 

rogress  of  concentration  ,s  the  most  remarkable.    The  germinal 

,embraneIs  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  zoophyte,  -  a'uniform 

fice's  Z Z     S'  m  P°int'  °f  rUde  StrUCtUres  Performing 

,*ces  analogous  to  those  of  organs  not  yet  formed.  Its  first 
ep  to  concentration  is   its   division  into  the  mucous  and 
rous  layers ;  and  afterwards  the  vascular  layer  appears.  These 
jyers  soon  cease  to  be   uniform,   and  farther  concentration 
s  place  by  the  mucous  dividing  into  stomach,  intestines  ana 
\      organs  composed  essentially  of  mucous  tissue  5  the  vascular, 
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into  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  ;  and  the  serous,  into  spinal 
chord  and  brain,  bones,  muscles,  and  common  integuments. 
Pre-existing  central  organs  do  not  first  form,  and  shoot  towards 
the  extreme  points,  as  Mayer  contended2;  while  Serres  would 
have   us  believe    that   formation  proceeds  from  without  in- 
wards.a     But  each  part,  each  minute  vessel  and  nerve,  has  a 
sort  of  separate  existence  and  development;  and  coalition  of  all 
the  separate  portions  takes  place  ;  junction  being  effected  at  least 
as  much  from  the  advance  of  the  extreme  portions  towards  the  1 
central,  as  of  the  central  towards  the  extreme.    The  perfection 
and  insulation  of  each  organ  is,  however,  slowly  attained.  Not 
only  are  all  the  organs  that  are  ultimately  single,  at  first  double, 
—  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  heart,  brain,  certain  bones,  and  other 
parts  in  the  mesial  line,  and  concentrated  by  the  union  of  the 
halves  on  both  sides  of  the  body  ;  but  the  proper  instrument  of 
each  function  has,  in  the  early  human  embryo,  the  same  diffuse 
character  which  it  presents  in  the  perfect  lower  animals.  The 
human  foetus,  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  had  at  one  time  a 
kind  of  gills  as  well  as  lungs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  employment  of  a 
yelk  bag,  an  allantoid,  and  a  placenta,  as  respiratory  organs;  all  its 
large  blood-vessels,  which  were  afterwards  to  become  single,  were 
double;  the  intestinal  canal  was  enormously  long  and  sinuated; 
the  liver  double,  with  each  portion  deeply  indented ;  the  kid- 
neys were  long  and  lobulated ;  the  ovaries  of  the  female  lobulated, 
and  the  testis  and  epididymis  of  the  male  distinct;  the  uterus  was 
at  first  distinctly  double,  and  afterwards  bifid;  all  the  conglomerate 
glands  were  merely  distinct  mucous  tubes,  shooting  into  gelatinous 
masses,  by  which  they  at  length  became  concentrated  ;  the  spinal 
chord,  originally  a  double  thread,  extended  at  the  third  month 
to  the  os  coccygis,  but  gradually  shortened,  so  that  at  the  se- 
venth month  it  terminated  about  the  fifth,  and  at  the  ninth  about 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra  ;  the  bones  were  at  first  innumerable. 
The  brain,  by  the  more  intimate  approximation  of  its  parts, 
becomes  one  mass-;  the  three  segments  of  the  heart  become 
one  part:  the  kidneys  were  originally  like  a  bunch  of  grapes; 
the  salivary  glands  were  distinct  vesicles  ;  the  arches  of  the 

2  Meckel's  Archiv  fiir  Anatomie,  1826,  p.  228. 

a  Anatomie  Camparee  du  Cerveau,  t.  i.  p.  50.    See  Gall's  powerful  refutaUo 
of  Serres's  doctrine  of  centralisation  so  far  back  as  1825.  1.  c.  8vo.  t.  vi. ^p- 
sgq.    Even  poor  Mr.  Miller  saw  facts  against  it.  Lancet,  1 838,  No.  762.  V- 
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vertebr* ,  and  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  general  walls 
of  the  body,  unite  into  one  in  the  median  line 

It  must  strike  us,  however,  that,  the  higher  the  degree  obtained 
by  an  organ,  the  greater  is  its  complexity.  But  thifseems  to  me 
JO  exception  to  the  rule  of  its  greater  concentration.  For  "n 
fact,  complexity  of  organ  occurs  only  where  there  are  additional 
or  more  exquisite  results.  The  law  of  nature's  works  and  ol 
-an  s,  is  the  same.  Every  advance  is  marked  by  more  n  merous 
and  more  exquisite  results,  but  necessarily  by  more  numerou 
Beans  for  the  production  of  the  more  numerous  results  Tnd  in 
>rder  to  render  these  more  exquisite,  the  means  become' d"  ded 

parace  divisions  being  requisite  for  separate  divisions  of  each 
esult  Division  of  labour  is  as  necessary  in  nature  as  in  art  for 
xquisiteness.  In  truth,  the  greater  complication  of  an  organ  I 
roport.cn  as  the  results  are  more  numerous  or  exquLe  is  vir 

ally  concentration.    If  the  whole'  were  as  simple  T  p  vi 

ar    6  Tlts' this  would  be ^*E2S 

•ttus  on  -  the  means  of  more  numerous  results  would  be  in 
s  ate  of  diffusion  throughout  the  organ.    But  each  portion 

he  brr  of'Tl0;  °f  dUt7'  ^^^y  cooc-SS 
lev    iff  an;mal  18   m°re  S,'mP]e  than  *at  of  a 

ore  aCU  t  e  eIed  ^  "°  The  -imal  has 

Wv  t  h        u  eXqUIS'te  degreeS  °f  fac«hies  :  accord- 

mTJlT^  ^tS~°^nS,  notwithstanding  tl  at 

e,  t   ted    Th       Wt  C°mm01:  WI'th       inferi'°r  tribes  "-ore 

^r;^ion,oftheheartintoarteriai  £sss£ 

«i  "to ^'stomtl  ?Vlty  mt,°  "aSal  °ra1'  °f  the  ahmentary 
^^Tortr  largeandsma11  -destines,  is  no  more  tha7 
-  w  "  re  v  rUS>  mUC°;,S'a"dvasc^ar  layer  where  before 
rous  or  7  ,  geminaI  membrane'  or  ^e  existence  of  nu- 
ou  o  gans  where  before  there  was  merely  serous,  mucou  , 
vascula  layer.    The  means  for  the  more  numerous  and  ex- 

e)rub  irst  be  mukip,ied;  but  each  °f  *• 

eiess  becomes  more  concentrated  the  higher  we  ascend  — 
h  1  '      ,mrea"S  are  subdi™led  into  sets,  but,  at  the  same  time 

od  orZ f  crp,exity  of or*ans  ''™  *°*  iz: 

nces  m  Z  h  "  COnrntrati<,n  of  each  individual  organ 
^nces  till  each  organ  ,s  finished.    Division  into  new  portions 
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and  the  rise  of  new  portions  for  new  purposes,'**  going  on  from 
the  first ;  while  any  organ  or  portion  of  an  organ  remains  perfectly 
the  same  in  its  results,  it  never  becomes  more  complicated »,  but 
still  constantly  more  concentrated  till  it  is  finished. 

Harvey  remarked  that,  the  higher  the  ultimate  developement  of 
animals,  the  more  rapid  is  the  progress  through  the  stages  The 
embryonic  life  of  the  chick  is  3  weeks,  and  of  man  40 ;  the  third 
dT Z  the  chick,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the  s.xth  wee _  oJ 
nin  :  but  the  human  embryo  makes  far  greater  progres du g 
these  first  six  weeks.  Hence  the  transitory  organs  of  to em 
bryo  disappear  sooner  in  man  than  in  brute  mammalia  But  tn 
rapidity  renders  it  difficult  to  study  the  first  s  ages  of deve 
lopemcnt  of  mammals,  and  drives  us  to  the  analogy  of  birds. 


Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  ^^^S 
published  farther  investigations  in  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit, 
following  are  his  discoveries  d  fa  &  md 

An  immature  ovum  has  oil-like  g  oo  .        f  u]es. 

The  mature  presents  a  peripheral  stratum,  .  the 

sometimes  of  vesicles  pressed  together  m  a  polyhedral  , 

centre  being  fluid.  Bnnl9:'    otjier  vesicles, 

The  oil-like  globules  are  ves.cles;  shJ 
opake  internally,  and  often  compress  d  nto an  .eg  J\ 

They  collect  and  P"^  as  far  as  it  dis-j 

Maceration  has  an  effect  like  that  ot  imp '   S  c0„ 
tends  the  chorion  -  a  thick  transparent  membrane  w  ^ 
sidered  by  him  and  Coste  and  Wagne  to  be  and  p  J 
vitellary  membrane  in  birds  and  was  called ^by  some  a      P  J 
-  while  the  yelk  ball  retains  its  size  and  fot  ni'  J 
has  a  proper  membrane.    During  mac .era on  the 
dele,  previously  to  disappearing  some Pow  J 
During  the  period  of  rut,  Graafian  ves.cles  enlarge  a     g  J 
eular  ;  a'nd  more  of  them  than  d.scharge ,  on.    £  ^  J 
vesicles,  the  germinal  ves.cle,  as  was  statedm  ^ 

>  increase,  —.on  and  comple^,  -^^1 

of  animals,  has  been  illustrated  at  pp.  2.  932.  sqq. 


c  Buidach,  1.  c.  §  476.  6° 
J  Phil.  Tram.  1839,  Pt.  ii- 
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o^y'nd Z ^  VeSlde7hich  is  n«™*       exterior  of  the 

;    l  f  °ithe  SUrface  of  the  yelk  which  is  nearest  the  surface 

It    xl  fl  rf1er^theref°re  n-estthesurte  o  ^h 
»vary.    The  fluid  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  which  are  near  the 
-  ace  become,  more  viscid,  and  this  change,  as  well  as  chaU 
Of  the  Velk  increases  as  the  period  of  the  rut  advances.  * 

°JthYahhk  desti-d  developement 

l  e  Toil Z  of  Z  Td  ?  °f  8  °r  9  hours>  *™B* 

ne  condition  of  the  animal,  and  especially  the  period  of  the  rut 

nrobably  cause  great  differences  in  this  respect'    111  the  ova  of 

z:z:tjt  apr disc,,arged  about  L — ^  - 

p^cts: from  one  ovar^ *r  p-p- 

^r^^^?^  rtracted  an  °vaHum    p-  ^0 

■w.  but  at  eith  f" ows  onlf    h  T  *  by  an 

took  two  ;ou„g  sorsTnyallWreereaI  ^ 
»ving  an  ovarium  £ Z  1      ^     Slmllal"  t0  6ach  0ther>  and>  after  re- 

■  owed  ^ZZTZ*  a  b°ar  °f      Same  farroW  t0  each>  ««» 
one  hundrPrl         S1X/ears' m  wh,ch  time  she  had  thirteen  farrows,  and  in 

■  nng    ^a    of  Lo^T^;  ^  '  ^  °ther        tm  She  ™  six  ^  old,  " 
^  ina„  TZ %Z     i!Tn  ?hUu^;arSl  ad"d  ^  tlmt  time  4* 

'afford  a  certain  nunZ'o  J    r  l  ^  0Va"Um  is  destined 

*  produced  in  a     Iter  tile     rT"  Pr°dUCed  *  *'  ^  ~ 

cerfam  Pari*,  §-c.)  J  J     0  P1oauced-    In  his  Observations 

domestication  affects  fertilitv     «  Ti,n  1 

1  Utters  in  the  year  eal  nf    v  ,  S°W  bn'DSS  fortu  commonly 

3  animal,  on  the  contr  "  bI  '  e°nS'StS  P6rhapS  °f  2°  y°Un»  °«-  Th* 
"ber  of  i  s  younL  „        ^     T™*  ^  °nCC  in  the  and  the 

^  *    A    mUar  dir  "  "T*  ^    B°th  ^  &b0Ut  the  «™  ag  ,  viz.  20 
-entr  „  toZ-:  IS  fTd/Z  °btain  b—  —  -d  wildcats,  and 
mirrht  h  P'geons."   (Blumcnbach,  Compar.  Anat.  s  341  ) 

-1  neiaIrethreTrked  f°rmer'y  Bt  P-  794-  lhat  the  nurab-  °  yo«ng  de- 

-tain  beings   fo   Se      ,  ^    at'°n  "  l°  the  ■««*», 

"le  sense  of'  !     f  deC'areS  S°me  anilnal^l«  to  be  endowed  with 

lESEE*    .aVhree  indiVidUa'S  C0-P-"-' P-reation  S 
r  of  Spallanzam's  0/wco/«  d£  jay*  ^„OTflfe  rt  ^  p 
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After  some  hours  the  germinal  vesicle  has  left  the  surface  of  j 
the  yelk  and  is  feturning  to  the  centre  where  it  was  originally,  but 
whence  it  passed  in  the  unimpregnated  ovum  to  the  surface.  About 
the  same  time  a  vesicle  arises  from  the  germinal  spot,  enlarges 
speedily,  and  applies  itself  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  This  new  vesicle  imbibes  the  fluid  of  the  germinal  vesicle : 
and  the  germinal  vesicle  in  its  new  situation  is  finely  granulous, 
less  transparent,  firmer,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown. 

The  germinal  spot  soon  moves  to  the  centre  of  the  germinal 
vesicle-  exactly  as  the  latter  does  to  the  centre  of  the  ye  k. 

The  fine  membrane  of  the  yelk  after  this  suddenly  thickens: 
just  before  the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary,  and  very  often  even  during 
th  s  change,  the  transparent  membrane  of  the  ovum ,  imb.be  ;  fluid 
and  distends,  leavinga  minute  space  filled  with  fluid  between  | 
itself  and  the  velk  ball.  .  ,. 

These  changes  render  it  probable  that  the  ovary  in  mamma 
is  the  seat  of  impregnation:  the  spermatozoa  actually ^penetrat 
«  alive  and  active"  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  according  to  the 
late  observations  of  Professor  Bi.choff.ntbe  dog',  and  ^seque^ 
of  Dr.  M.  Barry  in  the  rabbit ;  though  in  17  out  of  19  cases  the 
latter  could  not  find  them.  . 

The  peculiar  granules  or  rather  vesicles  of  the  ovisac  h  g 
less  tenaciously  together,  and  often  seem  passing  to  * 
Its  tail-like  appendages  were  distinctly  seen  continued  «,tojW 
four  persistent  retinacula,  and  evidently  contribute  to  the  same 
officef  The  retinacula,  previously  wrinkled  now  enlarge. 

Though  most  of  these  changes  occur  before  the .ovum  1 
the  ovary,  some  of  the  latter  occasionally  do  not  take  place  till 

h^Z^:Z^**  -inacula  and  tunica  granulosa 

n  790  present  a  surface  to  be  acted  on  by  the  vis  a  teieo 
Lpds''t  e  ovumfrom  the  ovary:  and  the  vis  a  tergo  is  produ** 
b7th  exuberant  growth  of  a  reddish  fleshy  mass  wl  ch  a*4 
^r  gh  the  medium  of  the  fluid  of  the  Graafian  ves.c le 
retinacula  and  tunica  granulosa  «  ^hj^d  -  ^  ^  J 
render  its  escape  gradual,  perhaps .fcditato  it  J 
Fallopian  tube,  appear  to  be  the  bearers  of  fluid  for 

f  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic,  I.    Leipsig,  1839. 
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diate  imbibition  of  the  ovum,  and  probably  enter  into  the  form- 
iation  of  the  chorion.  - 

VVhen  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  is  very  near,  the  portion  of 
he  Graafian  ves.cle  that  is  directed  outwards  is  seen  to  have  been 

remove  ,  so  that  little  remains  to  arrest  it  but  the  peritoneum; 

and .  tins  gives  way  the  last.  The  Graafian  vesicle  was  formerly 
1 .  789   shown  to  consist  of  the  true  ovisac  and  of  a  covering 

I  cuTar7  n°WbeCOm 6  thick  -d  very 


am,  Amnion. 

amf,  Union  of  tiie  membranes  am,  and  /. 

bb,  The  true  germ. 

bb\  Central  portion  of  the  germ. 

bb-,  Future  vascular  lamina  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 

cho,  Chorion,  subsequently  villous. 

rf,  Yelk. 

/«  ^iTmh-hTn  m,embrne  °f  0Varia"  °VUm'  -  "  Zona  peUucida. 
J  >  fluid  imbibed  by  the  chorion. 

■  gx,  Tunica  granulosa. 

<?2,  Retinacula. 

Ovisac. 

*  s;Zae0VCr7Ofthe0ViSaC'-  ^  'UtCUm:  ki>  G^  vesicle. 
*.  Stroma,  or  substance  of  the  ovary. 

l>  Peritoneum. 

These  references  apply  to  this  and  the  five  following  cuts 
3  Q  3 
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A  few  hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  ovum,  the  true  ovisac 
may  easily  be  squeezed  out  of  its  vascular  covering,  translucent, 
spherical,  with  the  margin  of  its  ruptured  orifice  bloody,  its  dia- 
meter less  than  half  a  line.  If  no  pressure  is  applied,  and  the  ex- 
amination is  deferred  for  a  few  days,  the  ovisac  is  not  to  be  found, 
whether  expelled  or  entirely  obscured :  from  the  centre  of  Us 
vascular  covering  a  mamillary  process  projects:  and  this  vascular 
covering  becomes  the  corpus  luteum. 

Many  ova,  both  mature  and  immature,  disappear  at  this  time  by 
absorption.    The  yelk  of  the  mature  liquefies,  and  first ground  the 
germinal  vesicle ;  the  germinal  vesicle  collapses,  and  does  no t  a 
after  impregnation,  return  to  the  centre;  the  germinal  spot  brejk. 
up  ;  the  zona  pellucida  becomes  thin  and  distended  with  fluid,  but 
its  imbibed  fluid  mixes  with  the  yelk,  which  it  does  not  after ^ 
pronation;  the  proper  membrane  of  the  yelk  does  not  thicken 
and  is  not  even"  visible ;  the  tunica  granulosa  and  retmacul 
liquefy  and  leave  the  ovum  uncovered.  The  yelk  becomes  at  one 
Colourless  fluid,  whether  the  ova  are  mature  or  immature  an 
not  nearly  black  from  myriads  of  minute  granule  and lQ  M  k 
.lobules,  as  in  ova  absorbed  before  copulation.  Some  of  the  la.ge 
unbroken  Graafian  vesicles,  which  the  number  of  discharge  ov 
forbid  us  to  suppose  intended  to  discharge,  contam  a  large  quan 

'rLmelimals  minute  ovisacs  are  found  in  the  infundi^ 
or  large  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  discharged  probaW  by 
rupture  of  large  Graafian  vesicles  in  whose  walls  or  neighbourhood 
they  had  been  situated.  . 

The  discharged  ova  generally  lie  very  near  each  other  ■  the 
Fallopian  tube.  They  seem  stationary  for  some  time  at  the  co^ 
mencement  of  the  uterus,  -  within  half  an  mch  or  an  inch  of  the 

Fallopian  tube.  j-ff^nt  from  that 

The  ovum  enters  the  uterus  in  a  state  very -different from U 
in  which  it  left  the  ovary.    1.  An  outer  -mbrane-  the  or 
becomes  visible.  For  Dr.  M.  Barry  confesses  himself  t  o  have  D  « 
m  taken  in  supposing  that  the  thick  transparent  membrane  «W 
ZOna  pellucida  and  furnished  in  the  ovary  is  th   c    -  J 
n  78^  saci  }    On  crushing  an  ovum  of  41  houis,  ana  au 

brane  is  found  closely  investing  and  n.mg  f  »a  the  an  P  ^  I 
.one.   This  is  the  chorion.   It  at  first  .mb.be.  Bum,  b; 
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for  a  time  separated  from  the  zone.  Then  the  fluid  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  ovum,  and  the  chorion  is  again  in  contact  with  the 

transparent  zone  from  which  it  rose. 
2.  The  proper  membrane  of  the 
yelks,  which  jlad  SU(jdenly  thick- 
ened, disappears  by  liquefaction: 
so  that  the  yelk  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  the  zone.    3.  Several 
large  and  very  transparent  vesicles 
form  in  the  centre  of  the  yelk 
and  successive  sets  of  these  ap- 
pear, smaller  and  smaller,  till  the 
centre  0    the  ^  ^  ^  ^  e 

luc.d  nucleus,  and  each  nucleus  a  nucleolus. 

There  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  size  of  the  entire  ovum 
and  the  degree  of  developement  of  its  raost  essential  parts: 

t >'tl  n  7°         ^  larger  °r  far  SmalIer  P-portionally 

to  the  ovum  m  some  of  its  parts  than  in  others.    Nay,  no  two 

lZZCTTf  ^TPlh:  Same  PaC6:  "**  the  -bUical  ve- 
sicle may  be  far  behind  the  advance  of  the  embryo  » 

the  lasAnr"',?  °f  the  Same  kind  as  thos*  of 

the  last  and  smallest  set  here  mentioned  makes  it  appearance  on 

the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane  which  now  invests  the 
yelk.     The  mulberry-like  structure 
then  passes  from  the  centre  of  the 
yelk  to  a  certain  part  of  that  layer, 
(the  vesicles  of  the  latter  coalescing 
with  those  of  the  former^  when  the 
two  sets  are  in  contact,  to  form  a 
membrane,— the  future  amnion,)  and 
the  interior   of  the  mulberry-like 
ructure  ,s  now  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  vesicle  contain- 
ng  a  flu,d  and  dark  granules.    In  the  centre  of  the  fluid  of  this 
esicic  is  a  spherical  body,  composed  of  a  substance  having  a 
■neiy  granulous  appearance,  and  containing  a  cavity  filled  with 

ithin  ri|M'  B'  retairlS  *'  W°rd  ye'k  10  Signify  the  Contents  °f      ovarian  vesicle 
tllc  0VISaC)and  around  thc  gerffi.na]  ves.clej  ^  doubtg      ana]o^  v^ele, 

"  Seesuprd,  p.  928.  sq. ;  infrh,  pp.  956.  983.  Sq. 

3  Q  4 
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a  colourless  and  pellucid  fluid.    This  hollow  spherical  body  seems 

to  be  the  true  germ ;  unless  it  were 
more  correct  to  regard  the  vesicle 
with  all  its  contents  as  the  germ. 
The  vesicle  containing  it  disappears, 
and  in  its  place  is  seen  an  elliptical 
depression  filled  with  a  pellucid  fluid. 
In  the 'centre  of  this  depression,  is  the 
germ,  still  presenting  the  appearance 

of  a  hollow  sphere. 

"  The  germ  separates  into  a  central  and  a  peripheral  portion, 
both  which,  at  first  appearing  granulous,  are  subsequently  found  to 
consist  of  vesicles.  The  central  portion  of  the  germ  occupies  the 
situation  of  the  future  brain,  and  soon  presents  a  pointed  process 
and  resolves  itself  into  vesicles,  disposed  in  layers."  "  This  pro- 
cess becomes  a  hollow  tube,  exhibiting  an  enlargement  at  its 
caudal  extremity,  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  future  sinus 
rhomboidalis"  of  the  spinal  chord.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
foundation  of  the  vascular  system  also  is  part  of  the  primordial 

germ.  .  ■ 

«  Up  to  a  certain  period  new  layers  come  into  view  in  the  in-  I 
terior  of  the  central  portion  of  the  germ,  those  previously  seen 
being  pushed  farther  out."  It  is  by  these  layers  that  a  structure  is 
produced  having  the  form  of  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
Possibly,  there  is  not  a  separation  into  a  central  and  peripheral 
portion,  but  the  spherical  body  in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  mulberry-like  structure  disappears  by  hque; 
faction,  and  a  linear  trace,  corresponding  to  the  «  primitive  trace 
of  authors  on  the  bird  arises  in  its  place. 

«  From  the  region  occupied  by  the  germ  there  issues  a  hollow 
process,  which  by  enlargement  is  made  to  line  the  inner  sur 

of  the  ovum, -that  is  to  say  the  inner  su.face 
of  the  membrane  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  amnion  and  corresponding  to  the 
'serous  lamina'  of  authors;  and  the  process 
now  lining  it  represents  an  incipient  state  a 
the  subsequently  'vascular  lamina'  of  the  um- 
bilical vesicle,  -  a  structure  continuous  witi 
the  structure  corresponding  to  the  'area  vasculosa'  ot  autho.s 
the  bird. 
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«  There  does  not  occur  in  the  mammiferous  ovum  any  such 
phenomenon  as  the     litting  of  a  ^  m  7 

called  serous,  vascular,  and  mucous  lamina 

"  ,N°r  StFUCtUre  entitIed  t0  be  denominated  *  ffer- 

mind  membrane  ;  for  it  is  not  a  previously  existing  membrane 
Which  originates  the  germ,  but  it  is  the  previously  existing  Jrm 
winch,  by  means  of  a  hollow  process,  originates  a  Lct.reZZ 
the  appearance  of  a  membrane.  fe 

■pari ITttT?^  entering  int°  f°rmati0n  °f  the  »™™  *  no 
,.  par  of  that  which  constitutes  the  embryo.    The  first  appearance 

of  he  amnmn ;S  m  the  form  of  an  epithelium  -an  epith^  m  1  ke 
Uayer  of  vesicles  on  the  mner  surface  of  the  zona  pellucida  to 

which  the  mulberry-like  vesicles  are  subsequently  add'ed  and  with 
)  1         "        T    Fr°m  thG  deli^ns  of  authors  t  appl 
'  f  tLa  COhTP°n,dlng  StrUCture'-hich  *  mollusca  is  the  founda  ion 
bf  the  .hell  and  in  Crustacea  and  arachnida  that  of  the  outer 

:overmg  of  the  abdomen."  ter 
"  The  ovum  may  pass  through  at  least  21  stages  of  develope- 
; -en    and  cont .in,  besides  the  embryo,  four  melbranes      e of 
-hich  has  two  laminas,  before  it  has  itself  attained  the  dia  meter  of 

•     n  th^  kumW"  mT7T>  "  hTg  *7  liquefaction 

■thin  the  ovum.     The  four  membranes  are,  if  we  examine  from 
■•thout  inwards,  1.  the  chorion,  within  which  is  imbi^d  fluid 

nl  *  Ti"  "  ydk'  eSC^ed  «™  ^  m embrane' 
ut  not  mixed  with  that  imbibed  fluid  ;  2.  the  thick  transparent 

membrane  —  zona  peliu- 


cida,  of  the  ovarian  ovum; 
3.  the  amnion  ;  4.  the  sub- 
sequent vascular  lamina  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle  con- 
tinuous with  the  peripheral 
portion   of  the  embryo, 
having  a  lamina  internal  to 
it,  and  originating  in  the 
hollow  process  described  as 
shooting  out  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  germ.  The 
lamina  internal  to  it  forms 


..  .«m.iiti  inieiiuii  to  it  tonus 

lately  after  the  hollow  process  is  sent  off  from  the  germ! 
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and  enlarges  so  as  to  contain  the  yelk:  whether  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  raucous  lamina,  or  contributes  to  the  foundation 
of  the  lamina  subsequently  vascular,  or  to  that  of  both,  Dr.  M. 
B.'s  observations  have  not  enabled  him  to  determine. 

«  With  slight  pressure  the  ovum,  originally  globular,  becomes 
elliptical.  Its  tendency  to  assume  the  latter  form  is  referable 
chiefly  to  a  property  of  the  chorion,  and  seems  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  this  membrane,'*  so  that  it  is  obvious  in  those  chiefly 
which  have  reached  the  uterus. 

The  proportion  of  ova  in  the  uterus  that  appeared  aborted 
was  about  1  to  8.  They  were  much  smaller  than  other  ova  of 
the  same  period,  and  some  had  no  chorion.  The  ova  still  in  the 
ovary  all  exhibited  the  healthy  appearance. 

Dr  M  Barry's  researches  confirm  the  statement  which  I  made 
p  862  sq.,  of  every  animal  and  vegetable,  if  not  of  every  organ, 
springing  probably  from  a  closed  cell  or  vesicle.     The  vesicle 
is  formed  on  a  previously  existing  nucleus,  which  again  often  con- 
tains  a  nucleolus.    The  peculiar  granules  of  his  first  paper  are 
vesicles  :  and  were  represented  by  him  with  nuclei  and  nucleoh, 
though  he  was  then  ignorant  of  their  importance     The  vesicles 
constituting  the  outer  portion  of  the  mulberry-like  structure  pj 
the  present  paper  present  each  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  The 
vesicles  composing  the  layer  called  amnion  on  the  inner  surfa 
of  the  zona  pellucida  have  each  their  nucleus  and  nucleolus, 
yelk  globules  are  true  vesicles,  containing  other  vesicles.  The 
villi  of  the  chorion  appear  very  early  and  arevesic  es  in ^wh 
are  objects  having  the  appearance  of  vesicles.    The  whole  mbry 
indeed  is  composed  of  vesicles,  and  even  the  primordial  g em 
itself  seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  the  vesicle  in  which  rtta, 
Schwann  has  demonstrated  that  all  elementary  parts  ho*  e 
different  physiologically,  have  their  foundation  .n  cells  for  e 
on  nuclei,  by  modifications  of  which  muscular  fibre,  nervous 
tube,  blood-vessel,  or  whatever  else,  is  produced 

Dr.  M.  Barry  at  length  proved  his  suspicion  that  the  succe 
sive  groups  of  vesicles  were  produced  in  the  ovum  while  n  h 
Fallopian  tube  by  two  or  more  infant  vesicles  arising  inth 
terJof  each  vesicle,  the  parent  vesicle  always  ^PP^J* 
liquefaction:  each  infant  vesicle  in  xts  turn  becomes  he  P > 
of  others  within  itself,  and  then  liquefies,  till  the  n  Ibenj 
clusters  are  produced.    The  germinal  vesicle  is  probably  an 
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fant  internal  vesicle  of  the  zona  pellucida.  Since  the  proper  and 
temporary  membrane  of  the  yelk  forms  around  the  yelk,  as  its 

Irani?*"'?5  'm  °tlr  SitUati°nS  Cell>  orvesi^  form 

round  a  nucleus  ;  and  smce  the  germinal  vesicle  exists  before 
the  granules  and  globules  of  the  yelk  that  collect  and  perhaps 

*ZZ         f  germiDaI  V6SiCle  5  f°rra 

germinal  ves.cle  as  Us  - nucleolus.    The  germinat  vesicle  pro- 

bably  an.es  from  the  germinal  spot  seen  on  its  interior,  just  as 
the  ongmal  cell  of  vegetables  is  shown  by  Schleiden  quoted 
supra  p.  862.  so,)  to  arise  from  a  nucleus  which  he  denomi- 
nate, from  us  purpose  cytoblast.    Within  the  proper  membrane 

each    It  Parent  Cel1'        V6SiC,eS  *e  inte»-  of 

oriri„°of     SG  -lng  °therS-    In  P,ants  Schleiden  find*  this 

origin  of  ves.cle  within  veslcle  to  be  perhaps  universal :  but  in 

the  formation  of  ammal  tissues  Schwann  finds  it  rare:  Schwann's 

irTT'^T^'  refer  t0  "  Peri'°d  later  than  that  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  M  Barry.  Vesicles  which  are  formed  within  vesicles 
may  form  around  portions  of  the  contents,  as  around  nuclei,  in  the 
same  manner  as  perhaps  the  outer  membrane  of  the  yelk  forms 
around  the  yelk  the  yelk-perhap,  around  the  germinal  vesicle, 
and  the  germinal  vesicle  perhaps  around  the  germinal  spot.' 

The  early  separation  into  one  part  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  nervous  system  and  into  another  which  is  the  foundation  of 
he  vascular  shows  that  division  into  forms  takes  place  before 

fl7fh^aPTeptiSdiStinCti°n  °f  tiSSUCS:  thus  elucidating  "the 
fact  that  parts  in  different  animals,  having  a  general  resemblance 

■  L  DT  TrtimeS       8681  °f  V^  different  Actions.   An  Tf 
the  primordial  germs  of  organised  beirigs  in  general  resemble  one 
another  in  appearance,"  -it  is  not  surprising"  that  there  ^ It  re 
semblances  m  the  subsequent  forms  of  being!  more  near  y  a  bid  » 
rhe  mammal  germ  and  vesicle  curiously  resemble  the  cvtobhst 
of  a  cryptogamous  plant  (Rhizina  laevigata)  as  figured  by Sch  eide 
Th  foundation  of  man  himself  is  a  cell,  vesicle%r  sacf-a o  t  of 
Mat,d  ;  and  this  imbibes  nourishment  like  an  hydatid  '  NaT  he 
mbryos  of  many  mollusca,  as  well  as  the  germinal  granufe's  of 
ome  polypes,  perform  rotatory  motions  :  even  Leeuenhoek  no 
ticed  these  m  the  yelk  ball  of  some  animals  nearly  a  century 


See  Schwann's  Mikroskojnsclie  Un(ersuchm,8cn,  &c. 
See  supra,  pp.  853.  862.  sq.,  934. 
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and  a  half  ago  (1695),  though  without  exciting  much  attention  till 
Carus  and  E.  H.  Weber  published  their  observations  within  the 
last  few  years:  and' Dr.  M.  Barry  actually  once  found,  among 
certain  vesicles  which  he  often  saw  under  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rabbit's  uterus,  one,  having  on  its  inner  surface  a  layer  of 
elliptic  granules  (vesicles)  and  containing  a  pellucid  fluid,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  an  object,  resembling  the  mulberry-like  struc- 
ture containing  the  primordial  germ,  already  described,  of  the 
mammal  ovum,  and  revolving  round  its  axis.  The  revolutions  were 
in  the  vertical  plane;  and  always  in  the  same  direction  ;  sometimes 
rapid,  sometimes  nearly  suspended.  They  lasted  half  an  hour, 
and  then  ended  rather  suddenly.  In  a  few  seconds  the  mass  as 
sumed  a  tremulous  motion,  which,  interrupted  for  a  few  seconds 
by  a  renewal  of  the  revolutions,  continued  for  about  15  minutes. 
Afterwards  it  was  broken  up  by  force,  and  some  of  its  parts,  still 
hanging  together,  presented  a  renewal  of  the  tremulous  motion 
Ciliary  motions  were  very  vivid  on  the  mucous  membrane  in  which 
the  vesicle  lay,  but  none  were  visible  on  the  revolving  object. 
The  rabbit  had  been  killed  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  examin- 
ation was  begun.  Though  Dr.  M.  Bfcry  witnessed  this  rotation 
but  once,  he  has  not  particularly  sought  tor  it,  and  has  frequently 
seen  the  same  mulberry-like  mass  in  these  vesicles;  and  the 
vesicles  of  the  mass  itself  have  repeatedly  exhibited  the  tremulous 
motion,  which  in  one  instance  was  comparable  to  that  of  ■ separa e 
globules  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cilia  in  motion  Whet,  e  *  the 
mulberry-like  structure  with  its  germ  in  a  mammal  ova  rotates,  » 
yet  to  be  discovered.1 

,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  Dr.  M.  Barry's  two 
With  his  very  existence  I  am  acquainted  solely  by  them.    But  He  ae 
es'to  bT  eld    Pasya  rare  combination  of  intense  love  of  truth,  indefatiga  e 
•7  Jv  in  l     nin!  from  others  and  searching  into  nature  herself,  high  mtell, 
^IZ^  ZfJZ^s  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  others,  and  ration. 
I   t!     Let  me  intreat  the  student  to  imitate  him  in  all  these  points.  Some 

pcry  firework-like  blaze  of  a  large  pract.ce,  not  necessanly  end.,  fc  »  rf 
See  and  darkness,  for  honour:  hut  the  honest  anC  ar 
truth  is  far,  far  higher  happiness  and  ^fi^Jg%Zm  ,ess  ...an 
which  a  sensible  person  can  desire,  and  which  he  will  after 
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As  soon  as  the  foetus  is  driven  forth  from  ?t«  m  n  • 
world  it  breathes,  and  then  begins  t   J    t'T  7^° 
tion  has  for  some  time  grown  leaLr  anLealer"  thT  " 
been  more  and  more  perfected  :  the  co^  ^ -^Zc W 
and  the  parttal  separation  of  the  placenta  obstruct  the  bli  - 
the fetal  umbilical  arteries,  and  thus  in  the  aorta  so  Lt  > 
chned  to  pass  more  to  the  lungs   through  Z  r     v  • 
than  into  the  aorta      Tha   i      •    ,   ,    g         Canahs  arteriosus, 
blood  mu  t  find difficult  b™«  ™Paired'  the 

want  of  Tel^tlZ^  ^ 
page  21,.  si  ^der  it  ^^^t^^"^  ab°Ve'  at 
of  the  first  inspiration  is *  the  imp  essior  of         *  ^ 

—ed  or  ^^^Lf^^  ^ 

breathe  till  slapped,  rubtd  sui^n  y  l^Tj  ^ 
subjected  to  a  stronger  stimulant  than  co it      r  i 
•surface  by  mechanical  means,  while  the  foetus  is  st   T  , 
■ts  membranes,  will  cause  respiratory  efforts     Tl  7 
chemical  changes  simnlv  ;.  ■  at  the  want  of 

ges  SImpIy  1S  not  so  important  before  respiration 

i  ti^?  STuita^ g  it:  i::  ez arc  inte,:igent  and  industH°us' 

"  Ives  valued  above  others  LI   1  T    PP7  UnIeM  ^  fancy  th<™- 

^etoourfe.IoPwPrn\„;forato0f;  "  ?  *°  Seren°  °f  ^ 

^another  person     ThZ  ™       r  S°me  Pan''CUIar  we  "»  superior 

— b,e  than  thlt  a^SUrr^,?;?  C°mbinati°"  "»  b*™<* 
-  See  ,«pr4,  p.  227.  sq  1      mtnt     taknt  w,,h  or  even  meanness. 
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has  once  begun,  is  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  puppies  and 
kittens  live  without  respiration  if  taken  from  the  womb  under 
water."    When  the  growth  of  the  foetus  is  nearly  accomplished, 
the  instinct  to  breathe  appears  to  be  generated,  just  like  that  of 
sucking ;  so  that  irritation  of  the  surface  within  the  membranes 
causes  a  degree  of  respiratory  effort.    Osiander  has  observed  the 
mouth  to  open  and  shut,  and  the  diaphragm  to  rise  and  descend, 
in  foetuses  expelled  in  their  membranes ;  and  even  while  he  was 
performing  the  obstetric  operation  of  turning.    These  efforts,  no 
doubt,  generally  are  made  during  the  contractions  of  the  womb  in 
labour  by  healthy  children  in  which  there  is  no  cause  of  inactivity, 
but  are  almost  always  necessarily  fruitless  till  the  fcetus  comes 
into  the  air.  Not  only  old  writers,  however,  but  moderns,  as  Pro- 
fessor Osiander0  and  other  German  authors,  declare  they  have 
heard  the  child  cry  during  labour,  after  the  membranes  were  rup- 
tured, but  while  the  head  was  still  in  the  vagina  or  still  in  utero 
with  its  mouth  near  the  os  uteri.    Under  peculiar  circumstances, 
its  cries  are  said  tohave  been  heard  {supra,  p.  930.  >)  in  the  last  days 
of  pregnancy,  before  the  commencement  of  labour.    Portal  was 
thought,  to  have  proved  that  the  right  lung  inspires  the  first'; 
but   since  the  establishment  of  auscultation,  Mr.  Jowitt  declares 
that  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  heard  equally  in  both  lungs 
immediately  after  birth.'    The  upper  portions,  being  nearer 
the  trachea,  respire  sooner  than  the  inferior.    When  once  resp.r- 
ation  has  occurred,  the  lungs  and  thorax  acquire  a  degree  ot  ex- 
pansion which  they  never  lose.    Bernt*  states  that  before  respir- 
ation the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is  from  2*  to  3  inches, 
but,  after  it  has  once  begun,  from  3  to  ^  inches;  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  from  2  inches  to  2*  before  its  commence. 
Lent,  but  from  3  to     inches  afterwards  :  and  that  the  diaphragm 
reaches  the  fifth  rib  before  respiration,  but  never  reaches  h.gne 
than  the  sixth  rib  after  respiration  has  once  begun:  whereas 

n  Sec  Haller,  El.  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  225. 

Buffon,  Histoire  Naturelte,  t.  ii.  p.  44.  sn 

Roose,  Phrjsiohgkche  Untersuchungen,  p.  66.  quoted  by  Burdach,  §  50. 

»  Handbuch  der  Entbindungskanst,  t.  i.  p.  660.  sqq.    Burdach,  §  Mb. 

p  See  a  case  in  the  Ph.  Trans,  abridged,  vol.  xi. 

<i  Hist,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences.    1769.  p.  549. 

<■  Dr.  James  Johnson's  Med.  Chir.  Prricw. 

0  Handbuch  der  gerichllichcn  Arxneikunde,  p.  248, 
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flationof  the  chest  after  death  produces  no  permanent  enlargement 
j:  of  the  cavity.  After  the  first  inspiration,  the  epiglottis  no  longer 
hes  immediately  upon  the  glottis;  and  the  glottis  becomes  more 
i,  open:  the  trachea  grows  permanently  wider,  the  folds  at  its 
^.posterior  part  are  effaced,  and  the  transverse  muscles  which 
iiun.te  the  two  extremities  of  its  cartilages  become  permanently 
t  tense:  the  left  bronchia  becomes  more  oblique  and  situated 
fcnearly  as  forward  as  the  right.     The  lungs  experience  the 
fegreatest  change,  becoming  permanently  distended  and  absolutely 
fneavier;  but  they  become  specifically  lighter,  and,  though  pre- 
Jviously  they  sank  in  water,  they  now  swim,  crackle  under  the 
Winger,  and  give  out  bubbles  of  air  if  pieces  of  them  are  pressed 
Junder  water;  and  they  still  swim,  whatever  pains  be  taken  to  de- 
prive them  of  air,  whereas,  if  they  have  been  inflated  artificially 
ihhey  may  be  sufficiently  deprived  of  air  to  sink  again.    The  freer 
ientrance  of  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  arteries  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  chest,  and  from  the  impediment  to  its  flow  into 
ibhe  descending  aorta  by  the  canalis  arteriosus,  since  the  umbilical 
Inrtenes  are  obstructed,  adds  to  the  bulk  and  absolute  weight  of 
fjhe  Jungs ;  so  that,  if  previously  they  displaced  17-10  cubic  inches 
f .  Water>.  they  now  disP'ace  33-10  cubic  inches,  and,  if  their  pre- 
vious weight  to  that  of  the  whole  body  was  as  1  to  60,  it  now 
•ecomes  as  1  to  45  the  first  day,  1  to  41  the  second  day,  1  to  37 
ie  third  day,  and  1  to  38  the  fourth  day:  their  absolute  weight 
emg  ,n  girls  from  8$  to  14|  drachms,  in  boys  from  9  to  16 
rachms,  before  respiration,  and  gaining  6  drachms  in  the  former 
na  7  in  the  latter  by  inspiration. 
The  air  contributes  very  much  more* than  the  blood  to  their  en- 
trgement,  and  the  blood  very  much  more  than  the  air  to  their  in- 
case of  weight.    Before  respiration  the  lungs  were  solid  and  of 
dark  red  like  liver,  and  presented  hundreds  of  small  lobules  • 
«ey  now  become  spongy,  more  of  a  vermilion  colour,  with  points 
icl  striae  of  the  hue  of  cinnabar,  and  each  lobule  is  seen  to  con- 
■t  of  four  still  smaller,  on  which  capillaries  full  of  blood  are 
•read,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  red  marbling  on  a  white 
•ound.  After  artificial  respiration  in  a  still-born  child  the  vesicles 
-•cessanly  remain  white,  and  this  renders  it  difficult  to  discover 
e  four  lobules  of  which  each  consists.    I  before  stated  that 
spiration  and  its  effects  are  not  at  once  universal  throughout 
e  lungs,  and  therefore  some  parts  of  them  still  sink  and  exhibit 
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the  other  characters  of  the  foetal  organ,  while  others  swim  and 
are  changed.  If  a  child  has  breathed  but  faintly  and  died  soon, 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  lungs  may  not  have  been  inflated  to 
support  the  rest  in  water.  Torres  declares  this  to  have  been  ob- 
served at  the  end  of  twelve  days  from  birth.t  Inflammation  or 
solidification  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs  may  at  any  age  cause  them 

to  sink  in  water. u 

As  soon  as  respiration  occurs,  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle 
rushes  into  the  expanded  lungs  and  no  longer  into  the  descending 
aorta,  which  is  now  supplied  by  the  ascending  aorta  only  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  left  ventricle  and  receives  blood  purified  in  the 
lungs.  From  the  placenta  no  longer  attracting  blood  to  itself,  since 
it  perishes  by  parturition,  and  from  the  blood  now  streaming  freely 
to  the  lungs  and  rendering  it  useless,  the  course  of  this  through  the 
umbilical  arteries  declines;  so  that  in  perfect  children  their  pulsation 
is  at  an  end  in  a  few  minutes,  although,  in  those  which  d.e  prema- 
turely  and  in  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  therefore  does  not 
continue,  their  pulsation  may  last  above  an  hour.  When  these  puis- 
ations  cease,  respiration  may  be  presumed  to  be  complete,  and  the 
chord  may  be  tied :  should  this  be  done  before  they  have  ceased, 
the  imperfect  respiration  may  be  insufficient  for  the  purification  of 
the  blood,  and  asphyxia  may  take  place :  and,  should  the  chord  be 
divided  and  not  tied,  there  may  be  fatal  haemorrhage. 

The  inflation  of  the  lungs  causes  the  heart  to  be  pushed  to  the 
left  by  the  larger  right  lung,  and  also  downwards;  and  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava  is  thereby  lengthened.  As  the  inferior  vena  cava 
descends  with  the  diaphragm,  the  valve  of  Eustachius  ,s  drawn 
downwards,  and  thus  no  longer  directs  the  blood  towards  the  fo- 
ramen  ovale,  and  soon  wastes:  the  hepatic  veins,  which  before  re- 
spiration opened  near  the  foramen  ovale  and  poured  their  blood 
almost  horizontally  into  it,  now  become  more  distant  from  it  and 
open  more  obliquely  into  the  cava :  besides  which  circumstance  the 
inferior  cava  furnishes  less  blood,  as  it  no  longer  obtains  a  supp  > 
from  the  umbilical  vein:  and  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  situated 
inthe  leftauricle,is  nowpushed  back  by  the  large  quantity  of  Wood 
passing  into  this  from  the  lungs,  and  closes  the  opening.  * 

<■  Mfon.  des  Savans  Strangers,  t.  i.  p.  147.  sqq.  .  h 

■  Besides  Blumenbach's  references  on  those  points  at  p.  845.  ,n  conned u 

State-Medicine,  see  Dr.  Beck,  Elements  of  Metjcal  ^f^J^m. 

1825.;  Dr.  Hutchinson,  A  Dissertation  on  In/an n,  nde.  Ed.  2d.  London, 
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h  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  all  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle 
to  pass  mto  .the  lungs  so  that  the  left  auricle  acquires  a  prepon 
prance  wh ,ch  previously  it  had  not,  over  the  4  t  Lric L'the" 
.valve  ,s  firmly  pressed  against  the  opening,  allow!  n b tod  to 

reCeiVi"g  m°re  b,mi-  ™<"<*™  only  „  7°  Ju 

■rv  fi,!,       •  ;  but  "  oecomes  conical,  some  sav  after  tlm 

Ke  hX    °D' n"'Ch  Sma"er  tha"  *•  Po'o-onarv  ter^ 

g  b~et  "°W  C°mpreS5ed  *  *  oifa«ed  left  toSa 

K  cesacs::d!,nLar,a'  T,receiving an  its  "ood  from  the  su. 

the  SyStem  beglns  t0  grow  rapid|y  and  ^  t|je 
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the  other  hand,  increase.  The  liver  not  only  descends,  but  grows 
proportionally  smaller  from  receiving  so  much  less  blood,  and 
loses  its  depth  of  colour. 

The  whole  system  becomes  more  animated  from  the  higher  puri- 
fication of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the  more  complete  filling 
and  emptying  of  the  heart's  cavities,  and  consequent  force  of  the 
circulation/ 

The  liver  at  first  retains  its  great  proportional  size,  though  it 
receives  much  less  blood.  As  this  fluid  is  now  highly  carbonised, 
bile  is  secreted  abundantly;  and  from  the  profusion  of  bile,  jaun- 
dice is  common. 

After  birth,  changes  continue  in  the  composition  and  amount  ot 
every  fluid  and  solid;  in  the  shape,  size,  consistence,  and  hue  of 
all  solid  parts,  and  consequently  in  the  vital  properties  and  in  the 
functions  of  every  organ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  of 
the  brain,  the  mental  character  changes  equally  with  the  cor- 
poreal  All  organs  improve,  though  not  simultaneously  or  pro- 
portionally, till  their  perfection  is  attained,  and  then  all  deteriorate 
till  the  system  is  good  for  nothing  and  perishes.  _ 

The  changes  after  birth  have  been  variously  classed  into  periods. 
Leonell'  divides  human  life  after  birth  into  two:  Zacchias  says 
it  may  be  divided  into  twelve,  since  those  who  divided  it  into  ten 
gave  seven  years  to  each  division,  and  thus  terminated  with  the 
ac-e  of  seventy,  to  which  two  stages  more  must  succeed,  -  ex- 
treme old  age  and  decrepitude.  Intermediate  divisions  into  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  ten,  have  been  made  by  others.  Seven 
which  is  equidistant  from  two  and  twelve, -the  extremes,  and 
neither  too  comprehensive  nor  too  minute,  is  perhaps  the  most 
convenient,  was  made  by  Hippocrates  and  Proclus,  and  adopt d by 
Zacchias,  the  most  sensible  and  learned  writer  on  this  point  o 
State-medicine,  as  well  as  by  many  other  medical  writers  and  by 
Shakspeare*  who, in  remarking  that  «  man  in  his  time  plays  many 

S«^te  being  seven  ages.    These  divisions - 
be  into  Infancy,  Childhood,  Boyhood  and  Girlhood    Youtl  J 
Adolescence,  the  first  and  second  Adult  Per.od,  the  first  or  green 
Old  Age,  and  the  second  or  Decrepitude. 

»  Greater  minuteness  on  these  points  may  be  found  in  Burdach,  whom 

^SL^  Quast.  5.  art.  3.  See  Zacchias.Q^.  * 
*  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 
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1.  Infancy  (in  and  fan')  extends  from  birth,  when  there  is  im- 
perfect speech  or  none,  and  the  young  creature  is  "mewling  and 
puking  in  the  nurse's  arms,"  to  the  end  of  the  first  dentition,—, 
about  the  second  year. 

2.  Childhood,  from  the  end  of  the  first,  to  the  end  of  the  second 
i  dentition. 

The  commencement  of  infancy  is  a  sudden  revolution;  all 
having  proceeded  before  in  a  purely  vegetable  manner.    Now  the 
being  is  suddenly  insulated,  suddenly  becomes  conscious  of  its 
own  existence,  feels  hunger  and  want  of  breath,  external  tempera- 
ture and  mechanical  contact,  and  exerts  its  will  to  indulge  its  in- 
clinations. It  breathes,  it  cries,  it  sucks,  and  moves  its  head,  body, 
sand  limbs  at  pleasure.  Great  functions  suddenly  begin  in  its  head 
land  chest,  and  the  functions  of  its  abdomen  suddenly  become 
great.    Its  organs  were  all  ready,  but  the  means  of  excitement 
have  been  suddenly  supplied.    Still  it  is  weak  and  helpless ;  can 
neither  stand,  nor  sit,  nor  even  hold  up  its  head :  and,  though  in- 
sulated, is  perfectly  dependent.    It  still  requires  a  secretion  af- 
forded by  another's  system,  and  requires  this  to  be  brought  to  it; 
it  requires  others  to  keep  it  warm,  to  protect  it  from  injury,  to  keep 
't  clean,  and  to  tend  it  in  every  way:  and  I  suspect,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give,  that  a  living  influence  was  commu- 
nicated to  it  in  utero,  by  the  maternal  fluids  which  entered  into  its 
;ystem,  and  by  the  surrounding  body  of  its  mother  in  whom  it  lay, 
and  that,  after  birth,  a  living  influence  is  communicated  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  milk  poured  into  its  system  directly  from 
its  mother's  breast  without  the  intervention  of  a  moment  for  this 
co  lose  its  vital  properties,  and  by  the  contact  of  the  mother  when 
t  is  lying  in  her  bosom.  Not  only  do  children  generally  die  which 
iye  fed  with  milk  that  has  stood  in  vessels  after  having  been  taken 
i-  rom  the  breast  of  a  brute,  and  with  vegetable  matter,  what- 
ever care  be  taken  of  them ;  but  chickens  which  are  hatched  and 
■  afterwards  kept  warm  artificially,  though  their  food  is  the  same, 
md  the  utmost  care  be  bestowed  upon  them,  acquire  size  and 
"gour  more  slowly  than  those  which  have  the  benefit  of  the  hen's 
|  cursing3  and  therefore  the  contact  of  her  body. 

i    a  Burdach  asserts  that  almost  all  young  birds  brought  up  without  the  mother 
'«ish.  (§515.  II.  13°.)  The  thousands  hatched  at  the  Eccaleobion  in  Pall  Mall 
I  hsprove  this. 
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There  was  an  old  idea  that  animal  heat  was  different  from  com- 
mon heat.    The  moderns  argue  that  caloric  is  always  caloric,  and 
that  therefore  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  this  matter  was  tolly. 
But  though  caloric  is  always  caloric,  it  does  not  follow  that  with 
it  some  other  principle  may  not  co-exist  in  animals  and  be  commu- 
nicated. 1  know  a  clergyman  in  Essex  who  has  severe  pains  in  his 
leffs  relieved  by  no  other  friction  than  with  the  hand  of  another, 
nor  by  any  other  warmth  than  that  communicated  to  his  lower 
extremities  when  sitting  between  two  persons  as  ,n  a  coach  in 
which  he  was  struck  with  the  discovery     The  aged  David  had 
good  reason  on  his  side,  when  he  had  a  young  virgin ,  t he  «. 
his  bosom.     The  communicator  of  course  loses  in  proportion, 
nd  Zefore  Dr.  Copland  declares  he  has  gently  known 
children  become  weak  and  pale  from  sleeping  w  th  th e  ag ei. 
The  neatest  foe  of  the  church,  therefore,  cannot  doubt  the  pro 
oriel?  of  its  order  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  grandmother 
S  a  w  rhan  can  bear  children,  she  is  in  the  prime  of  hfe  an 
therefore  not  in  a  state  to  derive  vigour  from  her  infant  but  to 
[mpart  vigour  to  it.    If  old  women  bred,  their  nursing  as  mothers 

^S^^^s  longer  in  its  mother,  and  goes 

„«„«.  of  denressed  vital  power  is  the  young  sleeping  w» 
b  «  A  not  uncommon  cause  ot  aepiesseu        r  , 

k„o,vn  to  every  unprejudiced  ob.er.er.  Bel M 1 • •  **  „„„„,„. 
evened  in  .n.dieine.  t^ggS&S*  *-  •  P*  ** 
of  the  following  case  t  -  J  was,  a  tew  y  ,eared  t0  have  no  specific 

and  thin  boy  of  about  five  or  s«  years  of  age     He  appe 

ailment ;  but  there  was  a  slow  and  £ly  termed  ^adual 

of  the  energy  of  all  the  functions  -  what  h»  «no«  er  r PY  ^  ^  ^ 
blight.  After  enquiry  into  the  history  of  th  e  ase  > cam  , 
a  very  robust  and  plethoric  child  up  to  his ^  bird  year  when  g^  ^  ^ 
very  aged  person,  took  him  to  sleep  with  her  that ^he ,»  ^ 

goJdfooUs;  f-  WS 

withstanding  medical  treatment.  Id™'  &c  The  recovery  was  rapid, 
parent ;  and  prescribed  gentle  tomes,  change  of  a r  &c 

But  it  is  not  in  children  only  that  debH.ty  ,s  induced  by  A  s  mod .  ^ 
vital  power.    Young  females  £^ tve  come  to  my  know- 

although  seldom  to  so  &  These  facts 

ledge,  where  they  have  suspected  th e  cause  o  t he r  indulgence  fa- 

are  often  well  known  to  the  aged  ^e-se  ves  who  con  d  .„  sonie 

vourable  to  longevity,  and  thereby  o,  ten  ar,  DjsBluIT.) 

persons,  increases  with  their  years.      (i*  oj 
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through  a  more  perfect  incubation  proportionally  to  his  size  than 
any  other  animal ;  yet  he  comes  into  the  world  more  helpless  than 
almost  any  other.     Some  brutes  at  birth  can  see,  some  are 
well  covered,  some  can  walk  and  help  themselves  to  extraneous 
food,  and  there  is  no  proportion  in  the  advanced  condition  of  the 
various  organs  and  functions,  nature  here  as  every  where  taking, 
delight  in  endlessly  varying  the  same  thing  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  object ;  but  he  cannot  move  from  his  place,  keep 
himself  warm,  avoid  danger,  or  see,  except  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,  and  that  so  slightly  at  first  that  he  can  look  at  the 
sun.    When  he  wants  any  thing  he  cries,  nature's  purpose  in  this 
being  that  others  may  attend  to  him;  for  which  reason  children 
cry  till  they  acquire  a  good  amount  of  independence,  as  well  as 
women,  who  also  look  to  others  for  succour.  The  young  has  no  par- 
ticular instinct  towards  its  mother;  it  seeks  for  and  from  others, 
and  it  becomes  accustomed  and  attached  to  its  mother  just  as  to 
any  other  individual  who  may  supply  its  wants.    But  a  powerful 
instinct  is  provided  by  nature  in  the  parents,  and  particularly 
in  the  mother.    In  proportion  to  the  helplessness  of  the  young 
animal  in  respective  species  is  the  facility  of  all  means  for  its 
preservation  and,  if  necessary,  of  parental  love ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  self-dependence,  is  the  developement  of 
the  organs  which  are  respectively  required.    In  different  brutes, 
this  instinct  is  confined  to  the  mother  or  given  to  both  parents ; 
exists  generally  just  as  long  as  the  young  are  dependent °, 
after  which  the  parent  drives  the  young  away;  does  not  exist  at 
all  or  may  be  spent  upon  the  offspring  of  others:  all  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  young.    In  the  human  race  parental 
love  continues  to  the  end  of  life,  for  the  parent  can  benefit  his 
adult  offspring  by  the  counsels  of  his  longer  experience  and  by 
the  property  which  he  has  amassed.      Forcible,  however,  as 
is  parental  love  in  the  female,  it  yields  to  hunger.    In  besieged 
towns,  when  the  stock  of  food  is  exhausted,  women  eat  their 
children.    Ants  and  other  insects  eat  their  larvae  when  in  want 
of  food  :.  sows  and  ferrets  also  eat  their  young  if  very  hungry 

c  Many  brutes  will  die  for  their  young.  The  doe  of  the  roe  and  deer  will 
cause  themselves  to  be  hunted  in  order  to  draw  off  the  dogs  from  the  neighbour- 
iood  of  their  young  :  the  lark  will  expose  herself  to  a  dog  for  the  same  pur- 
pose :  and  swallows  dash  into  a  house  on  fire  to  save  their  voung. 
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when  they  bring  forth.  To  save  their  reputations  some  women 
will  destroy  their  illegitimate  offspring.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  hunger,  parental  love  is  in  most  women  the  strongest  im- 
pulse ;  stronger,  probably,  than  love  of  life.  In  man  it  is  gene- 
rally less  powerful  than  sexual  desire  ;  and  Don  Juan,  when  in 
danger  of  emasculation,  exclaims  — 

«  For  what  is  losing  children,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  off  one's  hopes  of  having  any." 

But  a  large  number  of  women  I  believe  would  leave  their  hus- 
bands rather  than  their  little  ones.    Poets  of  all  coun  nes  an 
ages  have  depicted  the  passion,  but  none  more  forcibly  than 
Byron. 

«  The  love  of  offspring 's  nature's  general  law, 
From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 
There's  nothing  whets  the  beak  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 
And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery  saw  _ 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chuckl.ngs. 

As  most  persons  in  this  country  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
Phrenology  not  from  Gall's  works,  but  second  hand  fromDr.  Spa  - 
££  or  third  hand  from  Mr.  Combe,  and  many  std  more  remo.  y 
from  others,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  extrac  what  th e  Founder  o 
Phrenology  says  of  the  natural  history  of  the  love  of  offspring. 

-  <<  ^  greater  number  ^-^fj* 

does  not  extend  farther.  j  varied. 

u  In  some  species  of  these  animals,  the  care  of then young 
Certain  species  of  spiders  carry  their  young  ^^^^  hasten 
they  never  let  fall  except  in  the  most  ^^^^^J^ 
t0  Lke  up  again  as  soon  "^^JT^^^  their  eggs  and 
an  ant's  nest  must  have  seen  wit    what  ardour  th^  a  ^  ^  ^ 

the  larva,  to  put  them  m  a  p  ace  o   safety  P  .&ble  to 

other  times  allow  themselves  to  be  watched  '      aware  of  tIie  inde- 

£  -  * — *-  *-  -  — 1  thcy 

ha:r^ta  the  same  touchmg  affectm n  for  £ ^  * 
sad  experience  they  have  had  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  their  yot  ft 
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That  this,— parental  love*,  is  a  distinct  faculty  is  proved  from 
ts  bearing  no  proportion  to  any  of  the  other  faculties  or  to  any 


rare  do  they  take  to  construct  solid  nests,  and  conceal  and  protect  them.  When 
bhey  have  perseveringly  hatched  their  young,  both  parents  nourish  them  with  ex- 


e  Gall,  in  whom  was  no  trifling  nor  pedantry,  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  and 
ppropriate  term  -  love  of  offspring  :  but  Dr.  Spurzheim,  without  adding  a  particle 
o  our  knowledge,  was  not  easy  till  he,  a  foreigner,  had  conceitedly  coined  for  our 
inguage  the  sesquipedalian  word,  Philo-pro-genitive-ness.  I  know  not  the 
Idvantage  of  one  long  word  over  two  or  three  short  ones,— of  portions  of  dif- 
.•rent  words  made  into  one  of  seven  syllables— phi-lo-pro-gen-it-ive-ness,  strung 
pgether  like  Byron's  satirical  expression  carotid-artery-cutting- Castlereagh,  over 
oe  four  syllables  of  the  separate  words  —  Parental  love  or  love  of  offspring, 
iesides,  the  word  is  illegitimate  ;  for  no  good  writers  employ  compounds  of  Greek 
.nd  Latin  words,  or  Greek  and  words  of  any  modern  tongue  :  this  is  left  to  unclas- 
W  Frenchmen  and  puffing  English  tradesmen.  Words  of  the  same  language 
nly  can  be  legitimately  compounded  together.  There  is,  indeed,  no  such  Latin 
'ord  as  progenitivus  or  English  word  progenitive:  so  that  he  has  actually 
oined  another  word  from  which  to  coin  his  grand  compound.     What,  however, 

most  amusing,  progenitivus  or  progenitive  cannot  signify  that  which  is 
snerated,  but  signifies  that  which  has  the  power  of  generation.  As  destructive. 
*ss  comes  from  destructive,  which  signifies  not  that  which  is  destroyed,  but  that 
ihich  has  the  property  or  tendency  to  destroy,  and  destructiveness  means  the 
ower  or  tendency  to  destroy,  and  philodestructiveness  would  signify  a  fondness 
■r  what  destroys;  so  progenitive  would  really  mean  that  which  has  the  power  or 
:ndency  to  generate,  and  progenitiveness  would  mean  the  power  or  tendency  to 
aerate,  and  philoprogenitiveness  would  signify  fondness  for  the  generator  or 
irent  and  be.  synonymous  with  filial  love.  If  any  person  should  contend  that 
JMo-destructiveness  would  signify,  not  fondness  for  a  destroyer,  but  fondness  for 
*stroying,  even  then  he  must  allow  that  philoprogenitiveness  must  signify  fond- 
W»,  not  for  offspring,  but  for  generation  and  be  synonymous  with  amativeness. 
he  proper  word  would  be  philoprogeny  ;  but  then  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  trifling 
"1  vanity,  having  absurdly  divided  certain  faculties  grouped  by  Bischoff  in  1805 
Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  Gall.  Berlin,  1805.)  as  one  of  his  three  great  divi- 
ans  of  the  faculties  (see  supri,  p.  378. ),  into  two  — propensities  and  sentiments, 
id  having  absurdly  resolved  to  give  to  the  former  and  the  former  only  the  ter- 
inauon  iveness,  had  to  coin  an  adjective  ending  in  ive,  and  then  a  substantive 
'ding  ,n  mi;  and  ignorantly  {Phrenology,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Amer.  ed.)  fancied  he 
as  coining  an  adjective  from  progeny. 

Dr.  Vimont  is  as  wrong  as  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Because  hens  sit  on  their  eggs  and 
bbits  tear  the  down  off  their  breasts  to  make  a  bed  before  their  young  come  into 
e  world,  he  contends  that  the  instinct  cannot  be  mere  love  of  offspring,  and  there- 
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combination  of  them  either  permanently  or  occasionally  in  an 
individual.     It  may  be  naturally  strong  when  they,  one  or  more, 

treme  tenderness,  their  watchful  love  foresees  all  the  accidents  to  which  they  may 
become  victims,  instantly  warns  them  of  these,  makes  them  remain  quiet  and  hide 
themselves,  or  quickly  conveys  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  When  the  father 
and  mother  perceive  that  their  nestlings  are  threatened,  what  uneasiness,  what 
alarms  they  display,  what  stratagems  they  practise  to  deceive  the  bird  of  prey,  the 
serpent,  the  weazel,  or  man !  and,  when  the  enemy  succeeds  in  carrying  off  their 
young,  what  plaintive  cries,  what  obstinate  resistance!  Sometimes,  while 
uttering  plaintive  accents,  they  follow  the  spoiler  to  a  considerable  distance,  even 
to  the  place  where  he  deposits  his  prey,  and  never  leave  the  spot  till  all  hope  of 
recovering  their  young  is  lost:  even  hunger  will  not  compel  them  to  quit  their 
young  in  the  moment  of  danger :  frequently  after  long  continued  cold  and  wet, 
male  and  female  are  both  found  dead  on  the  body  of  their  young,  which  have 
equally  perished  with  the  cold. 

«  In  the  mammalia  likewise,  the  love  of  offspring  is  the  most  active  and  im- 
perious of  all  the  instincts.  The  mother  watches  with  solicitude  and  anxiety 
every  thing  that  may  be  injurious  to  her  young.  As  soon  as  the  fox,  the  cat,  the 
squirrel,  &c.  give  the  least  sign  that  their  place  is  discovered,  they  instantly 
abandon  it  and  hide  their  young  in  another  retreat.  Birds  of  prey,  however  shy 
and  wild  they  were  previously,  and  whatever  prudence  they  displayed  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood before,  become  rash  when  they  have  young  ones  to  support  :  no  danger 
stops  them  :  they  penetrate  without  hesitation  into  gardens,  yards,  hen-houses, 
pigeon-houses,  &c.  When  all  the  openings  of  a  fox's  earth  are  beset  with  snares, 
the  animal  if  it  have  no  young  will  stay  within  for  a  fortnight,  till  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  die  of  hunger  or  fall  into  the  snare.  But  when  they  have 
young,  the  barbarous  fox-hunter  too  well  knows  that  the  mother  will  not  long 
resist  the  groans  of  her  young,  and  that  the  father  also,  after  having  exhausted 
all  the  means  of  safety,  will  not  hesitate  to  become  the  victim  of  his  tender  love 
for  his  offspring.  Cats  suckle  the  young  of  those  whose  mother  is  ill  or  dead. 
With  what  earnestness  does  the  bitch  implore  the  mercy  of  her  master  when 
taking  away  her  young  !  The  doe  and  she-goat  forget  they  have  no  weapons,  and 
rush  blindly  upon  the  enemy,  when  they  have  to  save  or  defend  their  young. 
With  what  rage  does  not  the  wild  sow  defend  her  litter?  How  formidable  do 
beasts  of  prey  become,  when  they  are  searching  for  food  for  their  young ! 

«  Finally,  who  does  not  recognise  this  adorable  inclination  in  the  human  race 
From  the  most  tender  age  nature  makes  the  female  perform  the  prelude  to  the  p« 
of  a  mother,  and  makes  her  pass  through  different  degrees  of  instruction  to  p  ep. 
her  for  her  future  destination.    Do  you  see  this  little  girl  so  intently  occupu 

fore  styles  it  the  love  of  the  product  of  conception.    According  to  this  nomencUv 
ture,  the  lien  should  love  the  emptied  egg  shells,  and  the  quadruped  and  In] 
mother  the  placenta,  as  much  as  she  does  her  little  ones. 
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iare  naturally  weak :  it  may  be  naturally  weak,  even  be  completely 
absent,  when  they  are  naturally  strong :  it  may  be  highly  excited, 

vplaying  with  her  doll?  She  dresses  it,  undresses  it,  ornaments  it ;  gives  it  to  eat  and 
odnnk,  prepares  its  night  linen,  puts  it  t0  bed,  often  takes  h  J  f ^  ^ 
,t  a  esson,  scolds  it,  threatens  it,  tells  it  stories.    It  is  thus  that  she pa ssef  Z 
<  "bote  day  weeks,  and  months,  with  her  beloved  doll.    She  takes  charge  t I  se 
hers  and  sisters  who  are  younger  than  herself  with  a  cordial  kind  fee^ 
eels  their  pleasures  and  their  griefs  more  acutely  than  they  themselves.  Hardly 
Idoes  a  new  inclination  develope  itself  in  her  heart  than  nothing  appears  in  herys 
,nore  precious  and  attractive  than  children.  Where  is  the  father/where  isth  mf 
n  her,  who  does  not  recollect  with  ecstacy  the  time  when,  not  being  yet  married  they 
aopedsoonto  be  so  ?  And,  when  the  first  indications  appeared  tLt  their  un Ton  was 
aot  barren,  what  debght !  what  mutual  congratulations !  what  projects  for  the  file 
r  y°Ung  "  ftel  an  inexpressible  joy  at  the  moment  when  they  first  perc^ve 
^  movements  of  their  conception.    The  young  wife  becomes  the  object  o  le 
.-ger  cares  of  all  the  family,  every  one  waits  for  the  decisive  moment  with  £ 
=  alienee  and  anxiety  united.    Is  there  a  more  pure  happiness  than  that  which  is 

ZT  l  u  1  °f  3  m°ther  W3tChinS  Whh  t6nderness  the  ™ts  of  the  little 

nne  which  she  presses  against  her  bosom  ?    What  duty  is  more  respectable  and 

Z  S7rTr  ^  WhICh  married  Pe°ple  take  °f  the  Precious  PWge  of  their 
-ve .  If  I  had  a  city  an  emblem  of  domestic  love  should  be  erected  in  the  midst  of 
,-,-a  mother  suckhng  her  child.  As  often  as  a  grandmother  sees  her  grand- 
nudren  and  great-grandchildren,  the  sentiment  of  maternity  springs  up  a'ew  in 
er  heart,  and  this  beneficent  instinct  acts  again  when  all  the  other  incUnalns 
t  e  nearly  extinguished  in  her  soul.  <-unations 

"Every  sacrifice,  the  least  action,  tending  to  save  a  child  or  secure  its  happiness 
o  es  us  deeply  ^everything  that  discloses  the  heart  of  a  stepmother  fills  us  whh 

^  T;  TV  Crime  agaiBSt  f6eb,e  infanC^  °r  ^  *  —an 

>th  chdd,  or  against  a  mother  who  suckles,  makes  us  revolt. 

^XrlT  Thit '  :hildh°°d  eXdteS  indineS  *  ^our  of  the  guilty, 

anishef  w  7'  I  Tf  T*  *  aSSaSsinati"S  ^0,000  Lusitanians,  was  to 
^  b  n^hed.  was  absolved  by  the  people,  melted  at  seeing  him  shed  tears  and 
'  ess  two  young  infants  against  his  heart. 

["  0n  'eflect;"g"Pon  everything  which  characterises  the  love  of  offspring  it  is 

r'JSS 0  th8tit  "  "   in"ate  inStinCt  a0d  intimatdy  ^  I* 

'  "  T°  Proverthat  il  innate  and  peculiar  instinct,  let  us  follow  it  in  its 
ir  '  "  differCnt  SEXeS'  "  diffe™<°P'™>  and  in  different 


"  In  many  species  the  male  has  little  or  no  love  for  its  young.  Such  are  the  bull 
■■  horse,  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  dog,  the  cock.   In  these  species  t he  ]0ve  if 
spring  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  females.    It  is  rare  to  see  a  a  g   nr  y 
•<1  to  a  bitch  who  has  a  litter.  S  y 

"In  other  species,  on  the  contrary,  the  male  and  female  equally  love  ,heir 
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when  one  or  more  of  them  is  inactive  :  it  may  be  dull  when  any 
other  is  active. 


youn"  and  take  care  of  them  in  common.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
in  which  nature  has  established  a  marriage  as  durable  as  life  ;  for  example,  m  the 
fox,  the  wolf,  the  marten,  the  polecat,  in  almost  all  birds,  as  the  stork,  the  swan, 
sparrow,  the  merlin,  the  nightingale,  the  pigeon.  In  these  species,  when  the  fe- 
male dies  the  male  continues  to  hatch  the  egg  and  nourish  the  young.  Vi  hile 
both  are  alive,  they  usually  sit  on  the  eggs  alternately  and  take  care  of  the  young 


in  common. 


I  lUIIMIIUll.  .  . 

«  However,  even  in  these  species  we  remark  that  the  female  possesses  tins  instinct 
more  powerfully  than  the  male.  In  imminent  danger  the  father  flees  sooner  than 

the  mother.  .  _ 

«  In  every  one  of  these  classes  there  is  a  difference  between  individuals.  There 
are  cows,  mares,  bitches,  which  bear  the  loss  of  their  young  with  much ,  md.fference; 
some  females  even  abandon  their  young  as  soon  as  brought  forth.  Pigeons,  both 
male  and  female,  generally  sit  upon  their  eggs  carelessly.  They  often  allow  their 
eg-s  to  cool ;  they  often  crush  their  young  ones;  sometimes  they  abandon  he.r 
n«ts  for  the  slightest  reason;  and,  if  their  young  ones  are  taken  from  them, 
they  do  not  express  much  regret.  The  king  of  quails  sits  with  such  assiduity 
that  its  head  is  frequently  cut  off  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower  When  .  building 
takes  fire  in  which  there  is  a  stork's  nest,  the  old  birds  precipitate  themselves  mto 
the  flames  rather  than  abandon  their  young. 

«  The  female  of  the  silver  rabbit  and  that  of  the  hampster  quit  the.r  young  eas.l), 
and  eat  them  sometimes  even  when  they  have  plenty  of  food     Nothing  is  rno* 
original  than  the  idea  of  M.  Virey,  when  he  maintains  that  females  k  1  the, 
young  through  maternal  love,  not  having  milk  enough  for  them.  If  he  wou  d  U 
[he  pains  to  compare  the  heads  of  such  stepmothers  rabbits,  sows,  and  women, 

I  Cds  of  goon  mothers  of  the  same  species,  he  would  discover  the  true  reason. 
Other  females  are  inconsolab.e  at  this  loss,  grow  thin  with  gnef  an lutt  r  c  e s 
lamentation.  I  have  seen  bitches  seek  their  young  ones  for  whole  months  ■nces 
ant.y  with  the  most  anxious  restlessness,  dart  furiously  upon  every  one  whom  1^ 
selected  might  have  taken  them  away,  and  load  with  plaintive  caresses  a  lift- 
whol  they  thought  they  could  depend  upon  to  pity  them  and 
and  when  they  saw  their  hope  defeated  they  would  utter  prolonged  howhnj 
Somlmares  have  such  a  passion  for  foals  that  they  steal  those  of  others  and  take 
care  of  them  with  a  zealous  tenderness.  mn^ifica- 

!  In  the  different  species  maternal  love  manifests  itself  with  different  mo 
tions.    The  female  of  the  silver  pheasant  loves  its  young  reu .„ 
reason  the  nest  and  the  management  of  young  Guinea  fowls  ar ^<  m 
preference  to  a  Guinea  hen.  Certain  females  love  their  own  young  only «> 
Lose  of  other  females  of  the  same  specie,     The  fema  e ,  par  ridge  lo £ ■  « 
young  with  great  tenderness,  but  pursues  and  kills  those  of  others    11  I 
Ln  pLasanf,  on  the  contrary,  shows  much  less  lovefor  ^ 
with  much  indifference  those  which  have  wandered  away,  but  receives 
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By  all  these  circumstances,  Gall  was  the  first  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  distinct  faculty  f;  and,  after  extensive  and  laborious  observation, 

young  pheasants  which  are  strangers  to  it.  Some  animals  live  a  long  time  with 
the,r  young  and  constitute  a  family;  others  quit  them  as  soon  as  fhey  can  do 
without  the  aid  of  a  parent.  ' 

£'  I™?  ^-Tany,  J"3™1165  °f  inSeCtS'  ampI,ibia'  and  fish>  *l»  male  nor 

■female  o  which  troubles  itself  about  its  young.    Among  birds,  the  cuckoo  is  en- 

:  ,e  y  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  offspring.    All  its  cares  for  its  posterity  are  limited 
C  ^  W  f  U  Ia>'S  In  the         °f  °^er  birds  whose  eggs  it  takes  Lay  or  eats 
The  owners  of  these  nests,  always  smaller  than  the  usurper.lt  only  hatch  tL  CZof 

he  cuckoo,  but  also  nourish  with  indefatigable  kindness  the  voracious  younglne 
h  h  come3     t  of        men  the  cuckQo  .s  {aken  ng  on 

TaL^L  rh  or  exposed  in  a  garde-' au  the  b-ds  ™* ■« 

»   \  rln    it  w"  ;  11,3117  tlmeS  CaUS6d  E  y°Un^  cu<*°o  to  be  reared 

tri^y?a^^r  the,nursing  father  obiised  to  set 

« ivra    k  1  .  put  nouris'iment  into  its  beak, 

nd  t  c^ITf  ti  that-daSS  ^  WtiCh  ma'e  a"d  ftmaIe  b°tb  their  young 
spe  t     ST  "  •0mra°n-     H°WeVer'  W°man  SU'PaSses  ™»  i  th£ 

and  after  a  doll"       I  7  *  " the  ^ld.  out  h 

ho  do  n!f  k  '  3  maIe  n0t  a  man  servant  is  sent  for.  Females 
ho  do  not  wish  to  marry,  or  married  women  who  are  barren,  often  adooT  the 

mower.    All  the  phys.cal  constitution  of  a  woman  coincides  with  h*r 

at  ^HotfT  diff,erenCr  ''"       manifestati0"  love  of  o/Tspring  prove 

at  t  „  not  a  voluntary  or  factitious  inclination,  but  an  instinct  resulting 
orgamsat ,on  varying  with  it,  but  always  natural  and  innate." S  7c 
o-  t.  ....  p.  l40.  sqq.  ;  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  419.  sqq.)  '        '  & 

ough  twafn T2-7C-T/T-ed  l0VC  °f0ffsP-g  ^0  genera,  instinct,  as 
nTwasI tZ  I ,  \  mStinCtiVe  *****  °thers  explai-d  ^  by  sa  ing 
Pita  "  pa If  "  4  r  3  l0V6S       Chnd  bCCaUSe  *  ^fatites  to  her 

'is  find  of  Z  '  " °f  ShC  'OVeS' °r  Was  made  ^  him,  because 

*  rti  5  fa    T',  *  "  "L  P-  210->  now  Bur 

;ume„t  \a'l     T       Parental       SeXUa'  i0Ve  are  the  same  His 

1  ^  i :  tc  r of  therung  aftcr  binh  is  a  continiiat;on  °f 

ing  I      ''rl'°:  °f  "r°Cre ati°"-     This  is  «*o«t  the  same  thing  a 

'tinuou  wi  h'di" 'dent'  ,T  deSirC  °f defeCali0"'  b™  dpf-a'i°«  h 
of  thefll  h  »  8     r*  8     d,ge8ti°n  W,'th  eating-    He  Bddu««  «  «  Physical 

the  ml  :  p  t  r cal1  thc!r  young  with  t,,e — note  •fflfi 

h  execu   d  ,    7  I"8  Td  mi,S,C  mUSt  t,,Cref°r0  bG  thG  '—use  they  are 

.(S^,*?  .  ™™indS  T  °f  a"  ab-"ty  of  Richerand 7w  o 
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he  established  that  it  is  seated  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
Its  situation  is  undoubtedly  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  _ 

The  greater  projection  backwards  of  the  superior  part  ot  the 
occiput  in  most  women  than  in  men  puzzled  Gall  for  many 
years,  and  was  not  accounted  for  by  him  in  his  lectures ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  noticed  the  same  difference  in  all  the  male  and 
female  skulls  of  his  collection  that  the  true  reason  for  this  ordi- 
nation of  nature  struck  him.    To  suppose  this  not  to  be  for  an 
important  purpose  would  augur  stupidity :  and  all  observat.on 
shows  that  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  portion  of 
brain  which  causes  the  projection  of  this  part,  in  spec.es  at  large, 
in  varieties,  and  in  individuals,  whichever  be  their  sex,  is  the  force 
of  parental  love.    The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  can  be  interested 
with  the  mechanical  purposes  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  lower  jaw 
or  thigh  bone,  and  not  be  more  excited  by  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  particular  part  of  the  skull  dependent  on  the  form  and 
size  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain, -the  organ  ot  the 
most  wonderful  of  our  functions,  nor  be  anxious  to  learn  Natures 
reason  for  them.    If  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  posteno 
ob  »  are  large,  and  the  cerebellum  small,  there  will  be  intens 
v   of  the  offs  ring,  and  great  indifference  to  the  other  sex  ,  an 
vice  versa  :  if  they  are  large,  and  the  sides  of  the  head ^u a  ov 
the  ears  also  large,  the  being  may  be  most  ferocious  as  he  n 
and  hyama  and  the  Carib    yet  all  devotion  and  gentleness  to  the 


any  cerebral  action,  bnt  takes  its  source  in  thebowels;-  «  c'est  dan,  les  entrap 
nail  prend  sa  source."    See  Gall's  refutation  of  such  writer.. 
7  .  The  New  Zealanders  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of  war  their  crue    ,  e 
ven.e,  deception,  and  thievery;  yet  Mr.Ellis mentions,  in  ^Pol.ncs.anBc^ 
I  2fi  that  a  chief,  Tetoro,  in  setting  out  with  him  on  an  excurs.on,  a  cidental  y 
t'ru  k  o       f  his  little  one's  with  his  foot:  «  the  child,  cried;  and  though  thech 
S  his  mat  on  and  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  J-W^ 
boat,  and  the  men  were  waiting  for  him,  he  no  -* 
turned  back,  took  the  chi.d  in  his  arms,  stroked  its  lit  le  hea    d  ed  t  - 
giving  it  to  the  mother,  hastened  to  join  us."    Attachmen  .  als > s 
Lm    "  The  wife  is  not  enjoined,  as  among  the  Hmdoos,  to  devote  i  f 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband  by  any  doctrine  of  the  naUonal  rehg.on  nor 
expected  that  she  should  give  such  a  proof  of  it ,  yet  it  is  by  no  mean 
her  on  occasion  of  her  husband's  death  to  — ■  ,  md *a  I  ^ 
may  follow  his."    {Library  of  Entertaining  Knoxvlcdge,  New  Zealonaer.  , , 
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f'spring,  submitting  to  every  privation  and  hardship  for  its  sake : 
they  are  large,  and  the  love  of  property  and  the  instinct  to 
:stroy  life  large,  and  the  coronal  surface  low  and  sloping  at  the 
les,  a  man  may  be  the  greatest  villain  and  yet  the  most  affec 
>nate  and  tender  father. 11 

The  sticky  liquor  amnii  and  the  vernix  caseosa  require  to  be 
tshed  off;  the  soft  and  highly  coloured  surface  to  be  kept  warm 
d  in  contact  with  what  is  soft ;  and  food  to  be  supplied.  The 
ung  of  all  mammalia  instinctively  desires  and  seizes  with  its 
roth  the  nipple  of  its  mother  or  some  other  individual ;  and  it 
3n  falls  asleep.  It  requires  food  very,  often,  and  in  larger  propor- 
n  than  adults,  and  bears  the  want  of  it  worse:  it  passes  the  chief 
rt  of  its  time  in  sleep,  and,  the  more  premature  it  is,  the  more 
es  it  sleep.  It  gapes  much ;  and  cries ;  and  very  frequently  dis- 
arges  the  contents  of  its  bladder  and  rectum.  It  at  first  takes  no 
tice  by  the  eye  or  ear :  the  functions  of  these  organs  are  gra- 
ally  established.  The  fine  down  which  is  seen  upon  the  whole 
its  surface  comes  off ;  and  the  hair  of  its  head  grows  pretty 
ely.    The  temperature  of  the  infant  and  of  all  other  new-born 

It  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  ignorance  of  well-informed  minds  of  the  va- 
y  of  faculties  that  constitute  the  mind,  and  their  independence  to  a  certain 
ml  upon  each  other.  In  the  Examiner  newspaper,  -  a  weekly  real  treat  for  men 
bcral  views  and  education,  the  mention  of  the  phrenological  organisation  of 
young  murderer  Marchant  was  sneeringly  headed,  "  The  amiable  Master  Mar- 
it;"  and  a  few  Sundays  afterwards  (January  19. 1840.)  it  said,  "In  the  finequa- 
s  found  in  Burke,  Hare,  Corder,  Thurtell,  &c.  there  is  nothing  richer,  &c.  &c  " 
at  fine  qualities  were  ascribed  to  Burke  and  Hare  I  cannot  say.  However, 
only  may  parental  love  but  attachment  to  parents  and  friends  coexist  with  in- 
ous  qualities.  Young  Marchant  was  an  affectionate  son,  in  the  midst  of  his 
ted  qualities.  A  dog  is  as  innocent  and  playful  as  an  infant  to  the  master  or 
children  whom  he  loves,  but  strangers  and  rats  will  see  him  in  a  very  different 
t  and  give  him  a  very  different  character.    Shakspeare  knew  human  nature 

"  Oh  !  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  those  two  princely  boys  !    They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  t  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind 
That  by  the  top  doth  shake  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

CymbeUne,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
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animals  is  lower  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  they  maintain  a  pecu- 
liar temperature  much  less,  being  more  easily  cooled  and  heated, 
and  vitiating  the  air  less,  proportionally,  than  adults.1 

Dr.  Edwards  discovered  that  brutes  which  are  born  with  their 
eyes  closed,  or  cannot  at  first  walk  about  and  procure  food,  or 
have  not  integuments  sufficiently  copious  to  preserve  their  tem- 
perature, are  little  warmer  than  the  surrounding  medium  if  re- 
moved from  their  nest  or  bed :  but  that  they  acquire  about  the 
fifteenth  day,  if  quadrupeds,  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  week,  if  birds,  the  calorific  power  of  adults.  In  all  these 
the  ductus  arteriosus  is  generally  large  and  open,  and  closes  as 
the  calorific  powers  increase.  Upon  its  state,  and  not  upon  the 
circumstances  first  mentioned,  does  the  temperature  depend.  As 
the  calorific  powers  change  rather  suddenly,  we  must  suppose  the 
completion  of  the  closure  to  be  rapid.fc 

The  human  foetus  resembles  these  brutes  in  having  the  eye 
closed  by  the  membrana  pupillaris  for  many  months,  and  children 
born  before  time  long  continue  to  require  much  artificial  warmth. 
But,  although  the  temperature  of  the  very  young  is  so  easily  low- 
ered, the  ill  effects  of  cold  are  better  recovered  from  than  by 
adults. 

Life  also  continues  longer  without  respiration,  or  with  a  limited 
quantity  of  air,  than  in  adults. 

Le  Gallois  found  that  a  rabbit  30  days  old  would  live  without 
air  about  the  same  time  as  an  adult, — 1\  minutes  :  a  rabbit  10  days 
old,  1\  minutes ;  one  5  days  old,  16  minutes^  and  one  a  day  old, 
30  minutes. 

Bohn  mentions  having  seen  two  female  infants  alive  who  had 
been  buried  deep  in  the  ground  by  their  incontinent  mothers  and 
not  dug  up  for  some  hours.  He  says  also  that,  in  1719,  a  female 
infant  was  dug  up  alive  after  being  buried  for  some  time  at  its 
birth  by  the  mother ;  and  that  in  1764,  a  new-born  child  was  taken 
alive  from  a  heap  of  straw,  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  wrapped 
in  several  cloths  by  its  inhuman  parents,  seven  hours  previously. 
Dr.  James  Curry  has  recorded  a  case,  upon  the  authority  of  a  sur- 
geon of  the  Northampton  General  Hospital,  of  a  child  which  was 

1  Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  165.  sqq.    See  supra,  p.  240. 
k  1.  c.  P.  iii.  ch.  i.  and  p.  618. 
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born  apparently  dead,  and,  on  account  of  the  attention  required 
I  by  the  mother,  put  aside,  and  then  carried  by  a  woman  to  a  wash- 
;  house,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  After  two  hours  the  surgeon  in- 
,  quired  after  the  child,  and  by  perseverance  recovered  it  i:  and  this 
.  confirms  my  belief  that  many  infant  lives  are  annually  lost  from 
:  the  want  of  perseverance  in  resuscitating  measures. 

In  regard  to  respiration  only,  if  a  stupor  has  been  induced, 
l  or  a  peculiar  nervous  state  exists  (as  mentioned  at  page  54. 
jsq.),  respiration  maybe  dispensed  with  — I  dare  not  guess  how 
I  long. 

The  greater  retention  of  life  in  the  young  was  shown  by  Le 
(Gallois,  who  found  that  the  abstraction  of  the  heart  destroyed 
aa  rabbit  30  days  old  in  l-i  minute;  one  15  days  old  in  2f  mi- 
rnutes ;  and  a  rabbit  one  day  old  not  before  20  minutes.111  Injuries  of 
t  the  brain  also  are  borne  better  than  at  a  later  period.    The  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles  was  found  by  Le  Gallois  to  last  a  quarter  of 
jan  hour  after  the  decapitation  of  new-born  rabbits ;  and  only  two 
iminutes  after  the  decapitation  of  those  a  month  old.    These  cir- 
cumstances connect  the  cold  and  warm-blooded,  and  the  hyber- 
laating  and  non-hybernating,  animals.    I  mentioned,  at  p.  696., 
un  analogous  fact  in  regard  to  hybernating  animals.   When  these 
lire  in  their  torpid  state,  they  are  far  more  tenacious  of  life  as 
veil  as  less  susceptible.    Mangili  cut  off  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
marmot  in  the  state  of  hybernation  in  March,  and  put  it  in  spirits  : 
fet  movements  were  evident  in  it  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
i  md  galvanism  produced  strong  contractions  in  pieces  of  volun- 
ary  muscles  three  hours  after  they  had  been  cut  off,  and  even 
our  elapsed  before  their  excitability  was  much  diminished ;  the 
leart  beat  for  three  hours  after  decapitation.   He  made  the  same 
•xperiment  in  June  with  a  marmot  which  had  been  out  of  hyber- 
nation two  months:  the  muscles  showed  little  excitability  under 
!  galvanism  at  the  end  of  two  hours ;  and  the  heart  ceased  to  beat 
!  n  fifty  minutes  after  decapitation.    Such  facts  probably  depend 
ipon  the  low  degree  of  the  properties  of  the  organs  injured  or 
emoved,  so  that  these  have  less  power  over  the  rest  of  the 

1  Obs.  on  App.  Death,  §-c. 

m  Experiences  svr  le  Principe  de  la  He,  p.  78.    See  also  Brnschet,  I.  c,  nnd 
'  'allemand. 
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system ;  and  upon  the  imperfection  of  susceptibility  throughout 
the  system,  so  that  one  part  is  incapable  of  greatly  sympathising 
with  another.    The  imperfection  of  susceptibility  is  shown  in  the 
common  occurrence  of  all  the  children  of  a  nursery  labouring 
under  an  infectious  disease,  —  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox, 
except  the  baby.    Susceptibility  seems  much  less  before  respir- 
ation ;  for  Herholdt  states  that  animals  are  very  little  affected  by 
galvanism  before  respiration,  which,  after  its  commencement,  are 
affected  violently.  n    In  the  imperfect  state  of  insects,  insuscep- 
tibility is  very  great.    I  have  soaked  a  caterpillar  in  Scheele's 
prussic  acid,  and  after  a  time  it  has  begun  to  move  again  and 
been  apparently  as  well  as  ever :  but,  when  I  held  a  fly  over  a 
small  vial  containing  only  a  few  drops,  it  stretched  out  its  legs 
and  perished.     Infants,  however,  who   of  course  must  have 
breathed,  are  more  easily  affected  by  agents  than  adults  ;  much 
smaller  doses  of  narcotics  and  purgatives  must  be  given  them: 
yet  they  bear,  proportionally  to  their  age  and  size,  larger  doses 
than  adults. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  greater  tenacity  of  life,  external  cir- 
cumstances are  so  often  unfavourable  to  early  existence  that  a  large 
proportion  of  new  beings  perish.  Still-born  children  may  indeed 
have  perished  before  or  during  labour;  but  the  proportion  of  still- 
born children  to  others,  at  Paris,  during  seven  years,  was  as  1  to 
19,  and  in  London,  as  1  to  30. 0  It  is  more  frequent  where  there  is 
more  .thafc  one  child.  While  in  Dublin  it  was  1  to  20f  among  single 
children,  it  was  1  to  18|  among  twins.P  Male  infants  are  univer- 
sally more  frequently  still-born  than  female,  whether  from  their 
greater  size,  and  greater  want  of  support  before  birth,  and  their 
greater  want  of  air,  or,  as  Burdach  suggests,  from  their  greater 
vigour  throwing  them  more  frequently  into  unnatural  positions 
and  thus  rendering  delivery  more  difficult:  and,  in  truth,  Rieckeq 
found  that  the  number  of  instrumental  deliveries  among  female 
children  to  male  was  as  I  to  1-40  ;  and  still-births  in  ordinary  deli- 
very as  1  to  31,  and  in  instrumental  as  ]  to  2.  During  seven  years 

"  Commentation  uber  das  Leben,  p.  74. 

0  Guerson,  Magazin,  t.  xiv.  p.  419. 

P  Phil.  Trans.  1786.  p.  352. 

'i  Topographie  von  IVurtemberg,  p.  31. 
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E£cm2«  ?  birtI!svvere  t0  maJe  as  1  to  ^ and  femaie  «tin- 

aS  J  7  1>29'  I"  Belgium  of  2)597  still- 
oo. n  children,  1,519  were  males,  1,080  fema]es,-a  proportion  of 
nearly  15  to  10,  while  the  male  births  to  the  'female  w^e  a  s  15 

9  144  fT  182,6  t0  ]831>  tbe  stilI-b-n  males  were 

59,144,  and  the  females  only  43,533.'    The  proportion  of  still 

S^£Z  TnS  i]!Timate  than  ^  from 

ttae  greater  difficulties  of  the  mother's  situation. 

Usually  about  one  fifth  of  children  die  in  the  whole  of  Europe  in 
es     nydahl      '  th0S       Pr°P0rti0n  is  -rious  in  different 
T  he  al  t  1  ^  °f-late  yCarS'  the  "umber  is  larger 

e  nrst  week  of  the  first  month  is  more  fatal  than  the  second 
M  the  second  than  the  third:  after  the  second  week  the  mor' 
a  *y  greatly  lessens.    Thus,  in  Belgium,  out  of  100,000  Ze 
•Jiedm  the  first  month  9604;  in  the  second  but  2460;   n  tl  etn  rd 

'61  ;  in  the  fourth  1455;  in  the  fifth  iuq    :  7u  7 
knd  but  S<?<?  „„  th  1149;  ln  the  SIXth  1045 ; 

nd  but  833  on  the  average  in  each  of  the  next  six  months  • 

;  of  hf;  rber,  perisvn  the  fim  tw° 

per  of  the  first  month  :  in  Berlin  the  mortality  was  as  1  to  32 
the  first  week;  1  to  35  in  the  second;  1  to  106  in  the  t  rd 

°f  ^       than  °f  ^  and  of  twin  tha,  0f 
ngle  children.   From  the  difference  of  care,  as  is  generally  sun 
ed,  alarger  proportion  of  children  die  who  have  wet  nurses  til 
<W  whose  mothers  perform  the  duties  of  nature,  and  of  Ig  " 

tb  u   th  ST  ChiIdren-  C°m~  of  ifead 

•  98  whict  thT   l0W.ef  ,temPe™ture  ofthe  air  than  the  degree 
I   98  which  they  invariably  enjoyed  before  birth,  all  the  wants 

C   ;:fand  mishaPS  t0  ***  the  young  are  exposed^ £ 

Ke  r  slfrerat,ng  heat' thdr  ^6at  ™nt  offood  and  r  pose, 
;  d  heir  small  energy,  would  cause  even  a  for  greater  m  or  tali  y 
d  they  not  a  greater  insusceptibility  and  tenacity  of  life  than* 
joved  by  adults.    The  defence  of  the  infant  against  injury  i" 
Dr.  Bcllefroid,  Bulletin  Beige,  1839. 

Drs.  Villencuve  and  Milne  Edwards  found  that,  as  infants  in  w, 
>  ays  carried  tn  tha  ~„       c         ■  iniants  in  France  arp 
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passiveness  and  insusceptibility;  the  defence  of  the  adult  is  ener- 
getic resistance. 

The  crying  at  birth,  probably  from  the  disagreeable  feeling  of 
the  cold  and  new  medium,  and  perhaps  partly  from  consequent 
alarm,  drives  the  blood  freely  to  the  brain,  which  had  been  com- 
pressed  and  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  this  during  labour,  and 
to  all  other  parts  :  and  the  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  by  re- 
spiration, now  maintains  a  strong  circulation,  so  that  the  bram 
and  organs  of  sensation,  and  the  digestive  organs,  are  com- 
petent to  active  function,  on  the  application  of  their  respective 
external  stimuli.    Nutrition  proceeds  vigorously,  and,  as  before 
birth,  not  merely  do  all  parts  grow,  but  change  in  their  com- 
position, and  acquire  new  consistence,  new  hues,  new  structure, 
and  thus  greater  and  new  powers.    The  sympathetic  nerve  has 
hitherto  been  proportionally  more  firm  and  dense  than  the 
nerves  of  sense  and  motion  ;  but  the  latter  gradually  improve  in 
these  respects.     The  proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  to  the 
whole  body,  from  being  1  to  8  soon  after  birth,  gradually  declines, 
till  in  the  adult  it  is  as  1  to  40  or  50;  but  its  composition  im- 
proves, it  becomes  firmer,  the  fibrous  and  pulpy  substances 
become  more  distinct,  and  the  yellow  substance  between  the  two 
diminishes.  At  birth,  according  to  Meckel  %  « the  cerebral  trunk  is 
still  greyish;  soon  the  corpora  pyramidalia  grow  white;  tne 
the  olivaria  ;  at  about  the'  third  month,  the  pons;  after  the  sixi 
month,  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  medullary  eminences;  agree- 
ably, be  it  remarked,  to  Gall's  assertion,  that  grey  or  pulpy  su 
stance  precedes  the  fibrous."  The  preponderance  of  the  cerebrun 

1  Handbuch  der  Menschlichen  Anatomie,  iv. 

-  After  Gall  had  promulgated  his  views  on  this  point,  M.  Richerand  wrote 

f0l!Tcir7umstance  very  worthy  of  attention  and  upon  »h|c\ "°  ™^B* 
dwelt  "  (.Ettmem  de  Physiologic,  7th  edit.  t.  ii.  p.  127.).  '  «.  tha  »»        f  , 
the  foetus  and  of  the  new-born  child  appears  to  consist  almc en re  , , 
greyish  pulp,  insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  m  dulbry  su* 
Would  it  be  absurd  to  think  that  the  medullary  portion  oi  tne  or 

of  mc- 

fectly  organised  until  after  birth,  by  the  development  of  be  re. 

duilary  fibres  within  these  masses  of  greysh  as  their 

garded  as  the  common  base  from  whence  the  nerves  derive  the r o r 
Lw*.  to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  Gall  ?    The  almost  comple  J  ^ 

passive  condition,  as  it  were,  of  the  fatal  bram,  are  such  tlia^he  ^ 
If  the  medullary  apparatus,  to  which  the  most  important  operations 
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over  the  cerebellum,  that  distinguishes  the  human  from  the 
brute  organisation,  is  greater  than  in  the  adult ;  for  the  new-bom 
infant's  cerebellum  weighs  but  as  1  to  9  or  even  23  compared 
with  the  cerebrum,  whereas  it  is  as  1  to  5  or  at  the  utmost  7 
in  the  adult. x    All  parts,  by  degrees,  receive  less  and  less 
blood  proportionally,  and,  assuming  their  destined  characteris- 
tics, are  less  vascular,  so  that  the  brain  receives  less  blood  in  its 
interior.    The  cornea  and  humours  become  more  transparent; 
the  aqueous  humour  increases  and  makes  the  cornea  project 
more  than  in  utero,  where  it  was  more  like  the  cornea  of  an  aquatic 
animal.   At  first  the  infant  must  see  all  objects  confusedly;  but 
gradually  it  sees  well,  though  for  a  time  it  is  near  sighted:  it 
hears  well  later.    It  gradually  acquires  more  smell  and  taste, 
but  for  a  long  time  readily  takes  things  which,  when  it  is  older, 
disgust  it.    The  nasal  apparatus  is  very  small  at  birth.  Gall 
states  that  the  nerves  of  smell  and  taste  are  usually  developed 
earlier  than  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  as  well  as  in  brutes  which 
are  blind  and  deaf  at  births   By  the  time  it  distinguishes  individual 
things  and  parts,  it  grasps  small  objects ;  then  recognises  faces 
and  voices ;  smiles  and  chuckles  with  delight  if  played  with,  and 
tosses  about  its  head  and  extremities;  instinctively  distinguishes 
agreeable  looks  from  frowns,  and  endearing  from  cross  sounds  of 
the  voice ;  desires  to  possess  all  that  is  shown  it,  and  cries  and  falls 
into  a  passion  if  disappointed.  It  tries  to  touch  every  thing,  and  puts 
all  to  its  mouth.   As  its  faculties  spring  up,  so  do  their  affections  or 
modes,  — attention,  judgment,  memory:  and  experience  inces- 
santly makes  fresh  acquisitions.   As  soon  as  a  faculty  springs  up, 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  exercise  it :  and  there  is  a  strong  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  —  the  curiosity  of  a  child  is  boundless.  It 
desires  not  merely  to  examine  all  objects,  but  to  judge  in  every 
way,  and  have  every  thing  explained,  and  proposes  questions  and 
objections  which  its  parents  often  cannot  answer.  In  the  latter  half 


gence  appear  confided,  was  unnecessary:  its  rudiments  exi'st  in  the  fcetus  at  its 
full  term."  «  I  intreat  the  reader,"  subjoins  Gall,  '<  to  compare  with  this  passage 
what  /  have  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  my  largo  work,  already 
'Printed  in  1809,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  is  to  M.  Ilicherand  that  this  observ- 
ation belongs."  (8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  432.  sq.;  compare  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

*  Gall,  1.  c.  4lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  92.  ;  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  255. ;  and  sufiri,  p.  866. 
1-  c.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  ;  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  429. 
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of  the  first  year  it  begins  to  try  to  walk ;  it  utters  various  sounds, 
indicative  of  its  desires  and  feelings  ;  and  it  endeavours  to  imitate 
those  of  others.  Imitation  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important 
principles  in  our  nature,  causing  us  to  use  a  particular  language  to 
dress,  to  live,  to  behave,  nay,  in  a  great  measure,  to  think  and  be- 
lieve, nationally  and  sectionally,  if  I  may  so  speak,  though  we  may 
fancy  that  in  all  these  matters  we  act  of  our  own  most  excellentfree 
will  and  sound  unbiased  judgment,  founded  on  positive  knowledge. 
The  force  of  imitation  is  immense  in  the  young.*    It  soon  compels 
the  child  to  talk  the  language  of  those  around,  and  do  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  they  do.    Without  this  impulse,  little  advance  could  be 
made.  With  the  impulse  of  imitation,  there  soon  co-operates  that  ot 
habit,  and  then  that  of  belief.    What  we  have  done  we  do  more 
easily,  and  moreover  acquire  an  inclination  to  do  again,  and  what 
we  witness  or  have  communicated  to  us  by  others,  we  gradually 
acquiesce  in  and  are  reconciled  to,  objection  and  repugnance 
declining  by  repetition  of  the  facts  or  opinions,  till  ugliness  may 
be  confounded  with  beauty,  vice  with  virtue,  absurdity  with 
sense,  and  what  is  proofless  with  what  is  certain.    Ihe  disposi- 
tion to  believe  is  so  strong  in  us  that  experience  only  of  decep- 
tion brings  us  to  doubt  each  other.    The  child  believes  all  it  i 
told;  and  incessantly  asks  questions,  necessarily  believing  that 
it  will  be  told  the  truth.   It  soon  may  deceive  others  ;  but  stu 
it  believes  implicitly,  till  taught  by  experience  that  others  must 
not  always  be  believed.    This  disposition  to  believe  each  other 
remains  through  life,  and  without  it  social  intercourse  would  be 
confusion.    It  is  shown  by  our  asking  the  way  of  strangers  in  the 
street,  and  in  fact  all  day  long;  though  experience  of  the  bad  fed 
ings  and  of  the  ignorance  of  others  prevents  uniform  belief.  Ihe 
importance  of  imitation,  habit,  and  belief,  must  be , 
than  the  mischief.    They  enable  us  to  act  long  befor =    o  j 
knowledge  would  qualify  us  :  they  produce  uniformity  of  thought 
action,  manner,  and  language,  among  those  who  associa « ,  o  t  a 
there  is  peace  comprehension,  and  co-operation.    The  r  evi  « 
n    aid  or  detrimental  views  and  practices  of 
ions  sects  or  parties.   But  in  man's  natural  progress,  the  under 
rndin^comes  more  cultivated,  and  intercourse  between  sects 

*  See  my  Essay  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Imitation,  read  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  in  the  Lancet,  1827,  No.  190. 
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and  parties  becomes  greater.  We  are  naturally  impelled  to  effect 
every  thing  more  easily  and  rapidly,  and  means  of  intercourse,  whe- 
ther by  locomotion  or  signs,  are  advanced  beyond  all  preconceived 
views  of  possibility,  and  thus  the  distance  between  individuals  and 
nations  becomes  a  trifle,  a  Hence  each  sees  many  things  that  it 
1 1  considers  indispensable  dispensed  with  by  others  advantageously; 

I  each  sees  many  things  effected  better  by  others;  one  avails  him- 
self speedily  of  the  improvements  of  another,  in  doctrine,  conduct, 
and  all  matters  of  science  and  arts,  and  the  narrow  sectarian 
wretchedness  of  mixing  but  with  one  party  is  more  and  more 
broken  down.  Thus  are  the  evils  of  imitation,  belief,  and  habit 
at  length  corrected.  Experience  is  enlarged,  and  judgment  better 
exercised ;  all  are  brought  more  to  think  for  themselves,  — that  is, 
to  become  less  and  less  the  slaves  of  narrowimitation,  habit,  and  be- 
lief. Now  each  child,  though  it  thinks  and  acts  chiefly  through  these 
three  impulses,  advances  more  and  more  in  experience,  and  in  dis- 
position and  power  to  judge.     It  questions  and  objects;  and  at 

II  length  begins  to  think  considerably  for  itself,  though  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are,  in  the  immense  majority  of  their  opinions  and 

■  doings,  still  the  unconscious  slaves  of  imitation,  habit,  and  belief, 
through  the  defect  of  sound  education  and  the  narrowness  of  their 
l>  reading  and  direct  intercourse. 

While  experience  and  knowledge  enlarge,  and  judgment  be- 
comes.more  exercised  and  riper  upon  some  things,  and  various 
►passions  are  felt,  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  various 
I  cerebral  parts  ripen,  and  their  size  increases,  so  that  the  facul- 
ties become  stronger,  and  more  and  more  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  experience.15    Not  only  colour,  but  music,  becomes  ap- 

a  Printing,  steam  vessels  and  carriages,  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  even  the 

•  penny  post,  effect  what  could  formerly  not  have  been  looked  forward  to  without 
•'subjecting  the  man  of  philosophic  penetration  to  the  imputation  of  madness. 

b  "  In  new-born  children  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  without  previous  maceration  in 
Wptnts  of  wine,  any  traces  of  fibres  in  the  large  mass  of  reddish  grey  substance  in 
£*he  great  cerebral  ganglions  which  strengthen  and  perfect  the  hemispheres,  or,  as 
l  athers  will  have  it,  which  put  them  into  a  state  of  activity,  —  into  action.  The 

•  nervous  fibrils  are  visible  in  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  earlier  than  in  the  an- 
f  :enor.  In  the  same  way,  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cere- 
•wellum  is  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  only  by  degrees,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
I  levelopement.  All  the  nervous  fibrils,  at  this  early  age,  are  still  so  submerged  in 
l>:he  more  or  less  red  and  gelatinous  substance,  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  that  the 
f  whole  brain  has  the  appearance  of  a  pulp,  —  of  jelly. 
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predated,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  lower  and  higher  frontal 
region  are  displayed  ;  benevolence,  veneration,  attachment,  cou- 
rage, cunning,  violence  (destructiveness),  love  of  praise,  pride, 
&c.  &c.  are  felt.  Very  young  children  manifest  more  or  less  of 
these,  and  they  manifest  more  and  more  of  each  according  to 
their  individual  nature.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  cunning,  fury, 
and  vanity  of  the  little  creatures  gradually  develope.  The  facts 
actpiired  by  the  external  senses  have  been  viewed  as  the  causes 
of  these  faculties,  whereas  they  can  serve  only  as  stimulants  of 
faculties  already  in  existence;  otherwise  the  same  facts  would 
give  to  each  individual  and  each  species  of  animal  the  same 
mental  character.  Boys  and  girls  have  a  far  freer  intercourse 
before  puberty  than  afterwards,  yet  the  impressions  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses  excite  no  sexual  thoughts:  these  are  excited  when 
the  sexual  faculty  comes  into  existence,  and  that  is  when  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  brain  acquires  a  certain  composition,  structure, 
and  size.  Neither  are  impressions  on  the  external  senses  really 
necessary  to  excite  dormant  passions;  they  supply  merely  ob- 
jects, and  augment  the  force  of  the  faculty  :  but  the  faculty  may 
be  felt  without  them.  The  sexual  desire  may  be  felt  as  a  want, 
without  objects. 

All  the  faculties  are  imperfect  at  first.  One  faculty  comes 
into  existence  after  another,  and  some  are  faint,  and  when  stronger 
perhaps  still  indefinite,  long  before  they  are  what  they  are  destined 


«  The  only  functions  of  the  infant,  at  this  period,  are  those  of  the  five  senses,  of 
voluntary  motion,  hunger,  the  sensation  of  ease  and  of  pain,  and  the  want  of  sleep;, 
and  even  these  are  very  imperfect. 

«  After  some  months,  those  parts  of  the  brain  situated  towards  the  anterior  su- 
perior region  of  the  forehead  begin  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  other  par  s. 
The  forehead,  from  its  previous  flattened  form,  juts  out  in  front,  and  the  cnug 
begins  to  fix  its  attention  upon  external  things,  to  compare  them,  and  to  form 
abstract  ideas,  —  to  generalise.  f 
'  «  The  whole  brain  is  successively  more  and  more  developed,  unt.l,  at  the  a 
from  20  to  40  years,  it  has  attained  its  full  growth  relatively  to  each  ,ndr,dua. 
The  cerebellum  too,  which,  relatively  to  the  cerebrum,  ,s  smaller  m  propo  t  on 
the  youth  of  the  individual,  is  developed  and  becomes  perfectly  forme luM 
the  age  of  from  18  to  25  years.    The  youth,  and  the  young  man  and  g. rl  fee 
interest  for  each  other  ;  the  talents  and  propensities  are  mamfested,  ar  exerc 
and  perfected  up  to  the  age  of  maturity."   (Gall,  1.  c.  8vO.  t. ...  p.  156.  sq., 
also  4to.  vol.  ii.  p-  256.) 
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to  become,  for  instance,  parental c  and  sexual  loved :  just  as  every 
I  proximate  principle e  and  every  structure,  —  the  result  of  nutri- 
:  tion,  and  every  secretion,  and  all  other  functions  than  the  cerebral, 
are  at  first  of  low  degree  and  imperfect  quality.  A  very  large  organ 
in  the  brain  of  children  is  that  just  above  the  nose,  and  termed 
by  Gall  the  sense  of  things, — that  by  which  we  observe  things 
in  general.  The  whole  augments,  and  each  cerebral  organ  in- 
creases and  changes  in  its  composition  and  structure,  and  in  the 
very  same  proportion  its  faculty  becomes  more  forcible  anddefinite. 

Experience  of  course  is  of  the  highest  importance:  but  with- 
out the  internal  faculty  it  would  do  little.    Experience  will  not 
;give  a  brute  the  intellect  of  a  man ;  neither  will  it  make  a  genius 
of  a  blockhead.    The  internal  faculty  is  requisite  to  experience. 
It,  in  truth,  is  what  experiences.    The  improvement  and  ripeness 
of  the  internal  faculty  is  too  often  mistaken  for  the  result  of  ex- 
perience.   The  faculty  ripens  as  the  organ  becomes  more  per- 
fect, judgment  becoming  true.    The  slow  perfection  of  structure 
is  seen  in  the  eye  and  ear.    A  child  is  very  near-sighted  till  the 
.'ourth  month,  and  hears  near  sounds  only;  and  till  then  the  cornea 
i.s  very  convex  and  the  lens  round,  and  the  meatus  auditorius  is 
bhallow  and  the  mastoid  process  very  small.    Many  assert  that 
til  external  objects  are  as  a  coloured  mass  presented  to  the  in- 
fant's eye  :  that,  when  some  of  them  move,  it  is  as  if  certain  parts  of 
he  mass  detached  themselves  :  and  that  thus  the  distinction  of  ob- 
ects  is  learnt,  and  subsequently  that  by  experience  distances  are 
appreciated.  But,  when  the  eye  is  perfect,  and  the  corresponding 
nternal  faculties  also,  at  birth,  objects  are  known  as  distinct,  and 
listance  is  appreciated,  at  the  very  moment  of  birth.  If  a  chicken, 
ust  after  leaving  its  shell,  sees  a  motionless  fly,  it  will  dart  at  the 

c  The  little  girl  loves  her  doll  though  she  knows  it  is  inanimate. 
d  See  p.  1002. 

'  "  rhe  strong  tenacious  glue,  employed  in  the  arts,  is  made  from  the  firmer 
arts  of  the  hides  of  young  animals:  while  the  gelatinous  size,  or  weak  glue,  is 
lade  from  the  skins  of  younger  and  more  delicate  animals.  These  two  varieties 
fglue  differ  from  one  another  in  the  weights  of  the  modifying  supermolecules  of 
■ater  which  enter  into  their  composition.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
ie  substances  composing  the  frame  of  young  and  of  old  animals  differ  chiefly  in 
ie  weights  of  their  modifying  supermolecules  of  water;  and  that  the  dissimilarity 
f  their  properties  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  difference."  (Dr.  Pi  out,  Bridgewater 
'realise,  p.  4fi8  ) 
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insect,  and  measure  the  distance  between  the  point  of  its  beak  and 
the  insect  most  accurately ;  without  experience,  it  knows  there  is  a 
distinct  object,  and  how  far  this  is  from  it :  and  it  feels  the  instinct 
to  take  food,  and  exerts  its  will  and  the  requisite^action  of  the  mus- 
cles with  unerring  nicety. f  Much  knowledge,  and  much  volition, 
is  intuitive ;  much  the  result  of  experience.  But  much  of  the 
result  of  the  perfection  of  the  internal  organ,  and  of  its  faculty,  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  experience  :  for  different  animals  possess 
different  degrees  of  knowledge  of  objects,  distance,  &c,  at  very 
different  periods  of  existence  and  experience ;  just  as  they  possess 
different  degrees  of  muscular  power  at  different  periods,  the  lamb 
and  calf  standing  and  walking  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  while 
the  child  cannot  under  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  chicken  possessing 
at  birth  the  powers  just  mentioned. s    A  young  monkey,  as  soon 

f  Sir  James  Hall  was  making  experiments  on  hatching  by  artificial  heat.  A 
chicken  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  from  its  confinement  when  a  spider  ran  along. 
The  chicken  instantly  darted  forward,  seized,  and  swallowed  it.  Here  not  only 
was  the  eye  perfect,  but  minute  muscles,  instinct  for  feeding  and  judging  what 
was  proper  for  food,  for  judging  of  distance,  and  for  putting  its  limbs  in  motion 
and  duly  apportioning  them  for  given  ends.  (Phrenological  Essays,  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  p.  38.)  I  laid  a  dead  fly  near  a  chicken  scarcely  dry  from  its 
shell,  in  the  Eccaleobion,  with  the  same  result,  as  soon  as  it  was  descried,  except 
that  it  was  not  swallowed  down. 

g  I  must  indulge  my  readers  with  a  quotation  from  Gall  in  refutation  of  the 
third-rate,  unphilosophical,  inconsistent,  and,  in  regard  to  the  brain  and  its  func- 
tions, the  uninformed  and  the  careless,  if  not  dishonorable,  Professor  Rudolphi. 
See  also  Gall's  ample  exposure  of  them,  1.  c.  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  393.  sqq.  401.  sqq. 
413.  sq.  426.  sq. ;  8vo.  t.  vi.  p.  119.  sqq.,  t.  ii.  pp.  441.  sq.  458.  sqq.;  and  Dr. 
Combe's  sensible  remarks  upon  Dr.  Rudolphi  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  i„ 
and  in  his  brother's  Translation  of  Gall  on  the  Cerebellum,  p.  241.  sqq. 

«  Objection.  M.  Rudolphi  thinks  that  the  non-simultaneous  developementof  the 

qualities  and  faculties  may  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  developement  of 
the  organs  which  takes  place  at  the  corresponding  periods.  «  The  child,'  says  he, 
«  commences  by  receiving  impressions  ;  it  is  not  until  after  having  seen  or  read 
much  that  he  can  begin  to  compare  and  judge:  judgment,  therefore,  will  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  impressions,  for  judgment  supposes  acquired  knowledge.  It  is 
the  same,'  says  he,  '  with  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  :  they  cannot  be  developed 
until  the'  conditions  necessary  to  their  existence  are  fulfilled.' 

"Answer  —Without  doubt,  it  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  many  sentiments, 
to  have  acquired  man  v  ideas,  in  order  to  draw  comparisons  and  form  a  judgment. 
But  neither  experience,  nor  any  amount  whatever  of  sentiments  and  .deas,  coum 
enable  man  to  compare  these  sentiments  and  ideas  or  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
them     According  to  M.  Rudolph*  view  of  the  case,  each  intellectual  tacui  y 
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as  it  can  move,  calculates  distances  with  precision  when  it  jumps 
or  seizes  an  object. 


should  be  the  more  completely  manifested  as  the  materials  coming  from  without 
are  more  abundant.  The  soldier  who  has  been  in  the  greatest  number  of  battles 
would  make  the  best  general ;  the  literary  man  who  has  studied  rhetoric  and  the 
art  of  poetry  with  the  greatest  care,  and  read  orators  and  poets  with  the  greatest 
assidiuty,  would  make  the  greatest  orator,  and  poet.  The  lower  classes  would 
be  justified  in  regarding  the  attendant  who  has  passed  his  life  in  hospitals  as  art 
■  excellent  physician.  The  means  would  be  found  of  forming  great  men  of  all 
kinds  at  pleasure. 

"  But  experience  belies  this  supposition.  Let  thousands  of  facts  be  presented 
to  a  child  ;  he  will  seize  them  perhaps  with  facility,  and  retain  them  without  for- 
getting one ;  but  will  he  therefore  judge  of  them  with  the  deliberation  of  a  man  ? 
Where  are  the  great  orators,  the  sublime  poets,  formed  by  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  ?  Why  do  the  intellectual  faculties  deteriorate  in  old  age, 
:  although  experience  and  the  copiousness  of  the  subjects  of  comparison  are  con- 
tinually augmenting? 

"  External  objects  are  nothing  to  animated  beings,  except  in  so  far  as  these  are 
rendered  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  without  and  of  re-acting  upon 
them  by  external  and  internal  instruments.  Let  the  monkey  live  for  ages  in  the 
midst  of  men,  he  will  always  remain  a  monkey.  Give  facts  to  an  imbecile,  teach 
bim  the  rules  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  surround  him  with  thousands  of  models- 
useless  cares  !  The  charms  of  a  very  Venus  would  not  move  the  passions  of  an 
unripe  boy. 

"  But,  when  the  senses  are  perfect  at  birth,  they  need  neither  experience  nor 
exercise  for  the  manifestation  of  their  functions.  The  spider  spins  its  web  as 
soon  as  it  quits  the  egg ;  scarcely  has  the  butterfly  spread  its  wings,  when  it  begins 
to  suck  nectar  from  the  flowers,  and  experiences  the  sexual  desire  ;  just  as  the 
robust  young  man,  the  moment  his  organs  have  acquired  their  full  developement 
burns  with  the  desire  of  finding  a  companion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  accidental 
influence  of  external  objects  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the  action  of  an  organ  • 
it  is  the  activity  of  the  organ  itself.  Now  as,  according  to  eternal  laws,  the 
different  organs  do  not  all  acquire  their  final  developement  at  the  same  period,  the 
manifestation  of  their  functions  ought  to  commence,  diminish,  and  terminate  at 
different  epochs :  — epochs  and  periods  from  which  the  plurality  of  the  organs 
1  must  necessarily  be  inferred."  (I.e.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  sqq.;  8vo.  t.ii.  p.  435 
tqq.) 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  Gall's  soundness 
by  quoting  the  history  of  a  little  girl  now  living  in  America,  destitute  from  birth 
of  all  external  influence  by  eye,  ear,  or  noje.  The  boy  Mitchel,  reported  bv 
Dugald  Stewart  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Boy.  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.,  and  by 
Dr.  Gordon,  vol.  vi.,  was  destitute  of  sight  and  bearing  only. 

"There  is  one  whose  situation  is  so  peculiar,  and  whose  case  is  so  interesting 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  we  cannot  forbear  making  particular  men- 
tion  of  it;  we  allude  to  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl. 
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The  knowledge  of  signs, — of  language,  hourly  increases:  not, 
however,  as  adults  improve  in  learning  a  language,  by  mere  prac- 


"  The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interesting  being,  and  the  progress  she 
has  made  in  expressing  her  ideas  is  truly  gratifying. 

"  She  uses  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes,  with  great  facility  and  great 
rapidity  ;  she  has  increased  her  vocabulary  so  as  to  comprehend  the  names  of  all 
common  objects ;  she  uses  adjectives  expressive  of  positive  qualities,  such  as  hard, 
soft,  sweet,  sour,  &c.  ;  verbs  expressive  of  action,  as  give,  take,  ride,  run,  &c, 
in  the  present,  past  and  future  tense ;  she  connects  adjectives  with  nouns  to  ex- 
press their  qualities  ;  she  introduces  verbs  into  sentences  and  connects  them  by 
conjunctions;  for  instance,  a  gentleman  having  given  her  an  apple,  she  said 
man  give  Laura  siveet  apple. 

"  She  can  count  to  high  numbers  ;  she  can  add  and  subtract  small  numbers. 
"  But  the  most  gratifying  acquirement  which  she  has  made,  and  the  one  which 
has  given  me  the  most  delight,  is  the  power  of  writing  a  legible  hand,  and  ex- 
pressing her  thoughts  upon  paper;  she  writes  with  a  pencil  in  a  grooved  line,  and 
makes  her  letters  clear  and  distinct. 

«'  She  was  sadly  puzzled  at  first  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  process  to  which 
she  was  subjected  ;  but  when  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  mind,  that  by  means  of 
it  she  could  convey  intelligence  to  her  mother,  her  delight  was  unbounded.  She 
applied  herself  with  great  diligence,  and  in  a  few  months  actually  wrote  a 
legible  letter  to  her  mother,  in  which  she  conveyed  information  of  her  being  well, 
and  of  her  coming  home  in  ten  weeks.  It  was,  indeed,  only  the  skeleton  of  a 
letter,  but  still  it  expressed  in  legible  characters  a  vague  outline  of  the  ideas 
which  were  passing  in  her  mind.  She  was  very  impatient  to  have  the  man  carry 
this  letter,  for  she  supposed  that  the  utmost  limit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  to  employ  a  man  to  run  backward  and  forward  between  our  Institution  and 
the  different  towns  where  the  pupils  live,  to  fetch  and  carry  letters." 

«  She  has  improved  very  much  in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  intellect; 
her  countenance  beams  with  intelligence  ;  she  is  always  active  at  study,  work,  or 
play ;  she  never  repines,  and  most  of  the  time  is  gay  and  frolicksome. 

»  She  is  now  very  expert  with  her  needle,  she  knits  very  easily,  and  can  make 
twine  bags  and  various  fancy  articles  very  prettily.  She  is  very  docile,  has  a 
quick  sense  of  propriety,  dresses  herself  with  great  neatness,  and  is  always  cor- 
rect in  her  deportment.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child  in  U» 
possession  of  all  her  senses,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  *at  weal* 
and  parental  love  can  bestow,  who  is  more  contented  and  cheerful,  or  to  who 
existence  seems  a  greater  blessing  than  it  does  to  this  bereaved  creature,  for  whom 
the  sun  has  no  light,  the  air  no  sound,  and  the  flowers  no  colour  or  smell.  , 

«  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a 
ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and  never  exercises  her  sense  of  sme  , 
if  she  has  any.     Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  P™f°"nd 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight.     Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet  sounds,  . 
pleasant  odours,  she  has  no  conception  ;  nevertheless  she  seems  as  happy 
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tice;  but  because  the  various  ideas  signified  by  language,  and  to 
which  a  child  is  originally  a  stranger  from  the  imperfection  of  its 


playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb  j  and  the  employment  of  her  intellectual  faculties 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is  plainly  marked' 
i  her  expressive  features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy 
and  gaiety  of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing  with 
he  rest  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group. 

"  When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and 
vill  busy  herself  for  hours  ;  if  she  has  no  occupation,  she  evidently  amuses  her- 
elf  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or  recalling  past  impressions  ;  she  counts  with 
ler  fingers,  or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  has  recently  learned,  in  the 
nanual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  she  reasons, 
eflects,  and  argues:  if  she  spells  a  word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her  right 
and,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her  left,  as  her  teacher  does,  in  sign  of  disap- 
probation :  if  right,  then  she  pats  herself  upon  the  head  and  looks  pleased, 
ihe  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong  with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish 
or  a  moment  and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  strikes  the  left,  as  °if  to 
'Orrect  it. 

«•  During  the  year  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  Manual 
alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes  ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words  and  sentences  which 
ie  knows,  so  fast  and  so  deftly,  that  only  those  accustomed  to  this  language  can 
>llow  with  the  eye,  the  rapid  motions  of  her  fingers. 

«  But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her  thoughts  upon  the 
ir,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she  reads  the  words  thus 
-ntten  by  another,  grasping  their  hand  in  hers,  and  following  every  movement 
f  the.r  fingers,  as  letter  by  letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind  It  is  in 
ns  way  that  she  converses  with  her  blind  playmates;  and  nothing  can  more 
drably  show  the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter  toils  purpose,  than  a  meeting 
etween  them.  For,  if  great  talent  and  skill  are  necessary  for  two  pantomime's 
»  pamt  the.r  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  the  ex- 
ress.on  of  the  countenance,  how  much  greater  the  difficulty  when  darkness 
irouds  them  both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound ! 

"  When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage  way,  with  her  hands  spread  before 
it,  she  knows  instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and  passes  them  with  a  sigH  of 
Kognmon  ;  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her 
vountes,  there  .s  instantly  a  bright  smile  of  recognition  _  an  inter-twining  of 

ms-a  grasping  of  hands-and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers 
hose  rap.d  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  outposts  of 
ie  mind  to  those  of  the  other.    There  are  questions  and  answers  -  exchanges  of 
•y  or  sorrow  —  there  are  kissings  and  partings  —  just  as  between  little  children 
'ith  all  their  senses. 

"  One  such  interview  is  a  better  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  that  mind  is  the  result 
sensation,  than  folios  of  learned  argument.    If  those  philosophers  who  con 
aer  man  as  only  the  most  perfect  animal,  and  attribute  his  superiority  to  his 
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brain  and  experience,  become  successively  possessed  by  it.  At 
first,  not  the  signification  only,  but  the  thing  itself  signified,  was  not 
and  could  not  be  known  to  it.  As  it  knows  things  more,  it  rapidly 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  their  signs.  Children  learn  languages, 
when  their  intellect  and  feelings  are  ready  with  the  ideas,  as 
fast  as  languages  can  be  communicated  to  them. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  size  of  the  heart  gradually  lessens; 
at  birth  its  size  is  to  that  of  the  body  as  1  to  120  or  150;  in  the 
adult  as  1  to  200.  The  arteries  grow  more  spacious,  but  the 
veins  continue  narrow  till  about  the  fifth  year  ;  the  foramen  ovale 
and  canalis  arteriosus  are  quite  obliterated  about  the  second  den- 
tition. The  pulse  gradually  becomes  slower,  though  stronger  :— 
from  being  at  birth  130  or  140,  it  is  reduced  to  120  or  125  at  the 
third  month,  and  to  115  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  The 
respiration  also  becomes  slower  but  deeper  ;  the  blood  grows 
redder,  and  acquires  more  fibrin  ;  and  calorification  becomes  more 


vigorous. 


The  red  colour  of  the  skin  subsides  greatly  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  skin  remains  dry  and  perspires  little  for  the 
first  few  months,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  calorifying  power  is 
compensated  by  more  difficult  cooling. 

The  epidermis  of  birth  all  comes  away  during  the  first  few  days. 
The  characteristic  colour  of  the  variety  does  not  succeed  the 


senses,  be  correct,  then  a  dog  or  a  monkey  should  have  mental  power  quadruple 
that  of  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  but  one  sense. 

"  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  this  child  has  the  same  amount  ot 
knowledge  that  others  of  her  age  have  ;  very  far  from  it :  she  is  nineyears  o  age, 
and  yet  her  knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater  than  a  common  ch.ld  ot 
years.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  communicating  knowledge  of  facts-pos  - 
live  qualities  of  bodies  -  numbers,  &c.  ;  but  the  words  expressive  of  them,  wlucu 
other ■children  learn  by  hearing,  as  they  learn  to  talk,  must  all  be  commumca.ed 
to  Laura  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious  method.  In  all  the  knowledge  winch* 
acquired  by  the  perceptive  faculties,  she  is  of  course  backward  ;  because  pre- 
vious to  her  coming  here,  her  perceptive  faculties  were  probably  less  exerc.sed 
in  one  week,  than  those  of  common  children  are  m  one  hour. 

"What  may  be  termed  her  moral  nature,  however,  her  sent.ments  an  d  • 
fections,  her  sense  of  propriety,  of  right,  of  property  &c.,  ,s  equally -eU  ^ 
velopcd  as  those  of  other  children."    (Annual  Report  of  the  Tru stees  of  the  ** 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Mnd     Boston    839  J 
I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  report  of  1838,  »  winch,  I  behove,  the  - 
first  mentioned. 
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redness  of  birth  till  about  a  week  has  elapsed  ;  and  the  negro  is 
not  perfectly  black  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

In  Europeans  the  iris  is  at  first  blue  and  the  hair  light,  though 
both  are  black  from  the  first  in  the  negro.  The  colour  of  the 
pigmentum  grows  deeper,  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina  brighter, 
and  the  hair  darker  as  the  period  of  the  second  dentition  ap- 
proaches, but  frequently  permanent  depth  of  hue  is  not  acquired 
till  after  this  is  passed.  The  bile  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the 
liver  much  less;  the  first  watery  milk  purges  away  the  meconium, 
and  if,  instead  of  the  mother  suckling,  a  nurse  who  has  furnished 
milk  some  time  is  employed,  purgatives  are  required.  The  bile  is  at 
first  weak  and  small  in  quantity,  so  that  the  faeces  and  intestinal 
flatus  smell  sour,  and  the  stools  are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  latter 
afterwards  become  darker,  and  smell  foetid.  The  gall  bladder,  from 
having  been  cylindrical,  becomes  ample  and  pyriform.  The  spleen 
increases,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  weighs  double  ;  its  weight  is 
to  that  of  the  body  at  birth,  as  1  to  400  ;  in  the  adult,  as  1  to  200. 
The  kidneys  are  proportionally  as  heavy  again  as  in  the  adult,  — 
being  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  1  to  120  ;  their  lobules  gradually 
coalesce,  and  the  right  kidney  at  length  becomes  placed  rather 
lower  than  the  left.  The  first  urine  usually  soon  follows  the  first 
respiration,  and  is  nearly  as  inodorous  and  colourless  as  water, 
without  much  urea  or  phosphate  of  lime,  but  impregnated  with 
benzoic  acidh  and  does  not  become  yellowish  or  acquire  a  urinous 

h  A  female  child  was  still-born  at  8  months  with  each  ureter  impervious :  the 
pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  contained  4  ounces,  and  of  the  right  9  ounces,  of  fluid,  of 
1012  sp.  gr.,  brown,  transparent,  inodorous,  slightly  acid,  containing  lithic  acid 
and  urea,  albuminous,  affording  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia  after  the  removal  of  the  albumen,  and  a  strong  acid,  like 
that  of  the  amniotic  or  rather  allantoid  fluid,  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  fluid 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  Dr.  Prout.  Cases  of  similar  accumulations  had  often  oc- 
curred before  from  obstructions  in  the  foetal  urethra  ;  and,  as  urea  and  benzoic  acid 
have  been  found  in  the  human  liquor  amnii  in  the  advanced  periods  of  pregnancy, 
justified  Berzelius  (  Traili deChimie,  t.  vii.  p.  566.),  and  Billard  (  Trade  des Evfans, 
P-  451.)  In  concluding  that  the  foetal  urine  is  naturally  discharged  In  utero. 
Sillier  Dr.  Prout  nor  Dr.  Bostock  could  discover  urea  or  uric  acid  in  liquor 
amnii  obtained  for  them  at  six  months  by  Dr.  R.  Lee.  (Royal  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
vol.xix.)  All  the  various  digestive  processes  go  on  a  little  at  the  latter  end  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  Boerhaave  mentions  chyle  being  visible  in  the  lacteals  before  food 
was  taken  in  a  child  whose  abdomen  was  torn  open  during  labour.  (Preel.  in  Instil. 
Rei  Med.  t.  v.  Pt.ii.  p.  350.)    That  the  liquor  amnii  may  find  its  way  into  the 
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smell  till  the  fifth  month;  grows  yellower  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  and  begins  to  contain  more  urea  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  and  all  the  secretions,  except  the  saliva  which 
diminishes  after  the  first  dentition,  gradually  grow  more  abundant 
and  acquire  more  intensity  of  character,  just  as  the  solids  increase 
and  become  more  perfect. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  growth  is  still  not  uniform  in  any 
respect.  This  not  only  proceeds  at  very  various  rates  in  different 
organs  at  the  same  time,  but  at  various  rates  in  the  same  organ 
at  different  times  ;  and  in  the  body  at  large,  at  different  rates  at 
different  times.' 

During  the  first  week  after  birth,  the  body  does  not  grow  ;  and 
during  the  first  four  days  was  found  by  Queteletk,  in  seven  children, 
to  lose  4£  ounces  of  its  weight.  From  this  time  it  grows  rapidly, 
and  afterwards  less  ;  but  the  progress  is  irregular.  From  a  length 
of  about  18  or  20  inches,  and  a  weight  of  about  10  or  12  pounds  at 
birth,  it  attains  24  or  26  inches,  and  about  18  ounces,  by  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month ;  increasing  in  weight  more  than  in  length. 
The  extremities  grow  proportionally  stronger  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  the  lower  than  the  upper. 

The  average  length  and  weight  are  thus  given  by  Quetelet  in 
French  measures  and  weights  : 


Years. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Length. 

Weight. 

2 
3 
4 

,-  \5 
6 
7 

Inch.  Lines. 
30  3 
33  0 
35  6 
37  9 
39  0 
42  0 

Lbs.  Oz. 
24  3$ 
26  10 
30  6| 
33  11 
36  13$ 
40  13 

Inch.  Lines. 
29  9 
32  6 
35  0 
37  3 
39  6 
41  6 

Lbs.  Oz. 
22  12^ 
25           3  , 
27  12i 
30  11 
34  3 
37  8 

The  incisores 


stomach  is  proved  by  the  hair  of  the  quadruped  foetus  being  sometimes  found  | 
the  meconium.    {Phil.  Trans.  1755.    Haller,  Elcmenta  Phymlog.  t.  vm.) 
i  See  supra,  pp.  928.  945.  956. 

k  Sur  I' Homme  el  le  Development  de  ses  FaculUs.    Paris,  183j. 
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eighth  to  the  tenth  month,  the  follicles  of  its  first  and  second 
molares  form,  in  addition  to  its  already  ossified  third  molar  and 
the  follicles  of  its  canine,  so  that,  with  the  20  teeth  of  the  first 
set,  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  jaws  contain  44*  dental  germs. 
At  the  fourth  month,  the  rudiment  of  the  crown  of  the  inner- 
incisors  of  the  second  set  is  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
band,  with  a  sharp  undulating  margin  elevated  in  three  points. 
At  the  sixth  month,  the  external  incisor  has  the  same  form 
but  the  internal  has  grown  higher.  The  third  molaris,  of 
which  at  birth  only  a  small  pyramid  existed,  consists  of  three 
detached  tubercles  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  of  four  or  five  in 

>  the  lower,  disposed  in  a  circle,  and  having  at  their  bases  three 
narrow  tongues  which  unite  them.    In  the  third  month,  the 

i  tubercles  form  a  crown,  but  still  are  not  entirely  united  ;  the  fol- 
ilicles  of  the  second  set  lie  between  the  milk  teeth  and  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  alveolus  and  rest  immediately  upon  this  ;  their 
(Connection  contracts  to  a  mere  chord,  and  there  is  developed,  at 
;the  bottom  of  the  alveolus  between  the  two  sets,  a  long  partition 
which  allows  an  opening  at  its  upper  part  only  for  the  passage  of 
ithe  chord.    In  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  of  the  first  set  have  a 
[particular  branch  of  the  maxillary  artery  which  penetrates  the 
;jaw,  below  the  permanent  dental  artery,  through  a  special  fo- 
ramen, traverses  the  bone  below  the  artery,  escapes  through 
another  foramen,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery. 
,   About  the  ninth  month  the  first  set  are  so  grown  that,  beino- 
resisted  below  by  the  bony  floor  of  the  alveolus,  they  begin  to 
|  pierce  the  gums,  and  are  all  cut  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  the 
nmiddle  of  the  third  year.    The  germs  of  the  second  set  insinuate 
themselves  below  the  roots  of  the  first  set,  and  must  contribute  as 
they  swell  to  the  extrusion  of  these.    The  coverings  of  the  first 
'set,  having  now  performed  their  office  and  existed  their  time, 
naturally  perish.  *  The  dental  follicle,  after  having  secreted  the 
enamel  for  the  crown,  becomes  fine  and  dry,  and  its  vessels  dis- 
appear ;  it  splits  opposite  the  summit  of  the  crown,  and  is  borne 
away  in  fragments,  except  a  small  portion  which  invests  the  root 
>and  serves  to  guide  the  vessels.    The  fibrous  follicle  also  opens 
at  the  points  corresponding  to  the  projections  of  the  crown,  and 
after  they  peep  forth,  it  attaches  itself  loosely  to  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  while,  like  a  periosteum,  it  lines  the  ossifying  walls  of  the 

>  alveolus. 
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The  cartilage,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  nine  months,  disappears  when  the  teeth,  instead  of 
which  it  existed,  are  cut,  since  it  cannot  but  perish  when  the 
dental  vesicle  to  which  it  is  attached  and  from  which  it  probably 
received  vessels  is  opened.  This  first  dentition  often  is  very 
painful  and  produces  pyrexia  and  sympathetic  irritation  of  various 
organs.  But  the  daily  ascription  to  it  of  every  disease  which  a 
child  may  happen  to  have  during  dentition,  even  when  it  is  not 
severe,  is  as  absurd  as  the  blame  attached  to  intestinal  worms 
daily  and  when  they  even  do  not  exist.  The  lower  inner  inci- 
sors are  generally  cut  the  first,  and  in  the  ninth  month;  then  the 
upper ;  the  four  external  generally  appear  in  the  tenth  month. 
The  four  first  molares  are  cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year; 
the  four  canine  towards  the  middle  ;  and  the  four  second  molares 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  order  of  teething  is  beautiful :  for,  when  a 
tooth  is  cut,  that  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  other  jaw  appears, 
and  thus  both  are  at  once  useful ;  and  the  corresponding  teeth  on 
the  two  portions  of  each  jaw  follow  each  other,  so  as  to  produce 
a  row.  Whatever  be  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  teeth, 
the  crowns  are  all  of  the  same  height,  so  that  they  co-operate 
perfectly  in  mastication. 

Children  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  born  with  one  or  more 
teeth,  as  was  reported  of  Richard  the  Third.1  Sometimes  teeth 
never  come :  and  sometimes  the  first  set,  or  a  number  of  them, 
are  never  shed,  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  second  set  do 

not  appear. 

In  all  other  mammalia  teething  is  earlier  and  more  rapid: 
many  are  born  with  teeth.  But,  as  labour  is  agonising  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  mother  descendants  of  naughty  Eve,  so  teething  is 
painful  to  their  young  as  well  as  as  to  naughty  Eve's  little  descend- 
ants. Moses  gives  no  moral  reason  for  this,  as  he  does  for  women's 
agony  in  labour.  The  pain  and  irritation  appear  inevitable  fa 
the  nature  of  things.  As  soon  as  a  tooth  is  cut,  its  enamel,  which 
was  of  a  dead  white,  becomes  brighter  and  more  solid;  its  root 
still  grows  ;  but  the  crown  soon  wears  down.  The  pointed  summit 
of  the  incisors  becomes  flat  and  even  the  enamel  is  worn  away  at 
the  fourth  year,  so  that  a  yellow  streak  of  bone  is  seen  upon  the 

1  «  O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  !  "   Henry  VI.  3d  Pt.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 
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edge  of  their  crown,  and  a  brown  spot  upon  the  flattened  top  of 

the  canine  which  becomes  a  semilunar  surface. 

All  this  time  the  second  set  of  teeth  are  growing.    The  crown 
and  bodies  of  the  incisors  are  formed  ;  the  crown  of  the  canine 
and  first  moians,  and  the  body  of  the  third  molaris,  form  at  two 
years;  the  crown  of  the  third  molaris  at  the  third  -  the  root 
of  the  incisors,  and  third  molaris,  the  crown  of  the  canine  and 
-wofirst  molares  in  the  fourth  year,  when  also  the  tuberc  es  of 
Lhe  fourth  molaris  ossify,  and  the  follicle  of  the  fifth  appear! 
-  that  there  are  now  52  teeth, -20  cut,  28  ossifying,  Jl  s" 
n  formation.    At  seven  years,  the  incisors  and  th  rd  mola 
^  Perfect;  the  root  of  the  canine  and  two  first  molares  begin 

J^t^et^crow^o^thexourth'is  ^p^  ^^1: 

Zti  it ^ I  ?  m  16  fifth'ffi  In  beautiful  confora% 

entit.on  but  not  in  consequence  of  it,  the  child  in  the  latter 
■alf  of  the  first  year  begins  to  like  other  food  than  the  milk, and 

les  ZTforO  WT  klnd  Whh  B*** '  a«d  at  le'ng  h 
ss  nutriH  ^    At  ^  Same  ^  the  milk  b^omes 

Imen  aT'  S°metlmeS  "  gr°WS  °f       qUalUy  :  SOmetimes  the 
amen.a  recommence  or  pregnancy  takes  place.    The  mother's 

Ik  was  very  sweet :  and  sugar  is  high,yPgratefuJ  ±g£ 

n  e  a;Tr  f  dhood'  rhereas  fat'  s°  a^reeabie  t0  ^ 

W  ked     As  the  food  now  taken  requires  a  long  process  of  as 
^at;on,  fo  which  the  more  1  s  as- 

Md,  it  remains  longer  in  the  stomach  and  Intestines  •  whence  ne  - 
*  Lunger  nor  the  desire  to  defecate  is  so  often  fel  :  the  stools 
come  more  consistent  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  of  a  feecal  o 
From  the  increase  of  strength,  the  mortality  diminishes ;  so 

In  the  1st  year  it  is  as  1  to  4 

2d    -      —     1  —    8  or  9 
3d    —      —  1—10—16 
4th  —      —  1—20 
5th  —             1—30—  40 

m  Serres,  Essai  sur  ks  Bents. 

Ph.  Blandin,  Anatomie  du  Si/sleme  Dcntaire. 
Rousseau,  Anatomic-  Comparie  du  Sysleme  Dcntaire. 
Prochaska,  Opera  minora.    Burdacli,  t.  iv. 
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In  the  6th  year  it  is  as  1  to  40  or  50 
7th  —  —  1—60—70 
8th  -      -     1  -  70-100 

Whatever  be  the  average  of  any  of  these  years  in  a  country,  the 
average  of  the  following  year  is  less:  and  the  greatest  diminution 
is  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. »  _  - 

Ossification  all  this  time  proceeds,  but  for  details  I  mus  Jar 
my  reader  to  Meckel  and  Beclard.  The  greater  fontanel  d.s- 
appears  at  the  second  year;  the  serr*  of  the  sutures  are  seen  on 
the  edges  of  the  bones  at  the  third  year,  and  at  the  fifth  year 
they  begin  to  close  into  one  another.  There  is  still  no  diploe,  and 
the  processes  form  but  gradually. 

As  the  child  becomes  able  to  notice  more  and  mm e,  and  to 
comprehend,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  more  emotions,  power 
appreciation  and  capability  of  passion  thus  advancing tog  h , 
delays  passion  more  and  more  from  the  period  of  its  birth  dl 
the  general  diminution  of  irritability  and  the  influence  of  reason 
^education  bring  it  to  control  itself.    At  first  it  not  only  £ 
at  every  disappointment,  but  falls  into  a  violent  rage,  and,  from 
ts  suejgth  of  emotion  and  the  great  excitability  of  the  respua tor 
organs,  fobs  violently.   Adults  sob  only  when  they  are  ,n  extra* 
distress.    At  length  it  cries  without  sobbing  unle ss  und  £ 
vexation  or  grief.    The  two  sexes  at  the  .third  -d  fo-d  , 

his  muscles  ;  the  girl  prefers  dressing  and  nursing  a  doll 

playing  at  company.  .    .  .  , 

P  Thefe  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  vermin  in  the  head 
to  worms  (oxyures  and  ascarides  lumbricoides in  this 
n°  the  intestines,  that  many  writers  declare  their  a 
morbid  condition.    The  dispositio n  is £  *  cnel,, 
of  albumen  in  all  the  secretions  and  of  v  tal  or  nutriU ^ 
This  is  much  lessened  about  the  time  of  the  second  dent 
weU  as  the  extreme  irritability  which  gave  an intense  babd ^ 
mflammation  of  the  contents  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abd 


"  Burdach,  §  538. 
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Theskin,  not  abounding  in  red  vessels  so  much  as  the  mucous  mem- 
branes  and  the  substance  of  the  viscera,  is  not  so  liable  as  those 
to  inflammation:  nor  is  acute  rheumatism  so  prevalent  in  children 
as  adults,  probably  from  the  copious  covering  of  fat  possessed 
by  the  parts  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

With  the  progress  of  the  mind,  the  brain  increases  and  becomes 
matured  in  composition  and  structure.  Sommerringo  and  the 
WeneelsP  declare  that  the  brain  attains  its  full  growth  by  at  least 

ZuTX    ^Z'  tW°  br°therS'  h0Wever'  conce^  that, 

though  the  size  does  not  increase,  the  structure  improves.  But 

Burdach  opposes  them  in  this,  and  asserts  that  the  fibrous  nor- 
oothir  "I  a"Smen*orimF<>ve,  supposing  that  perfection  of 
both«ae  and  structure  long  precedes  perfection  of  function,  and 
performs  function  at  last  only  through  exercise,  q  Now,  if  he  were 
nght,  we  must  have  the  strange  fact  of  a  human  organ  beinff 
ready  for  its  function  at  least  twenty  years  before  its  perfect. 

ize,  composition,  and  structure  perform  perfect  functions  •  for 

he  mind  ,s  not  at  its  full  strength  till  near  the  thirtieth  year 
|  genera  perfection  of  organ  only  waits  for  exercise  to  make 
available,  how  is  it  that  one  faculty  appears  after  another, 
■lot  according  to  the  chance  of  exercise,  but  to  a  regular  law? 
Sow  is  it  that  children  seven  years  of  age,  sleeping  and  nkv 
"g  together  for  the  most  part  do  not  show  the  feaS  se^ua, 

ehng,  but  that  all  at  once  in  a  few  years  they  feel  desire,  even 
|ugh  each  sex  is  kept  in  the  utmost  seclusion,  with  no  ex- 
mple  and  no  exercise.  Excitement  from  without  and  exercise 
'ill  arouse  dormant  faculties  ;  but  the  faculties  must  exist  and 
I .organs  of  the  faculties  must  be  more  or  less  advanced  '^he 
g  being  sees  hears,  thinks  and  wills  at  eight  months,  if  acci- 

ntally  dnven  into  the  world  then,  and  would  do  none  of  these 
nngs  for  a  month  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  womb  till  its  full 
me.    But  let  it  be  born  before  the  cerebral  organs  are  muc 

vaneed  and  it  will  do  none  of  these  things  with  !ll  the  extend 
eans  of  exctement  which  act  successfully  on  the  brain  at  a 
ter  period  of  developement.   The  external  causes  of  excitement 
'd  the  exerc.se  of  the  majority  of  the  faculties,  as  well  as  of 


0  Dc  Corj).  Humani  Fabricd,  vol.  iv. 
p  Dc  Pmiliori  Stmclura  Cerebri. 
''  I.  c  §  541.  • 
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sexual  desire,  are  always  sufficiently  strong  at  least  in  civilised  life 
at  all  a*es;  but  the  character  makes  itself  distinct  at  every  age 
and  in  every  individual,  in  all  circumstances,  and  this  according 
to  the  successive  growth  of  each  cerebral  organ.'   When  an  organ 

,  «  May  I  not  ask,  whence  the  first  men,  who  were  surrounded  only  by 
brutes,  acquired  their  faculties,  and  how  they  created  or  invented  them  ?  Even 

men  ?  Why  do  not  these  children  acquire  the  instructs  and  propensity  of  bru  s 
Tw  11  „  I  faculties  of  men  »  If  children  had  not  similar  disposUron, ^ h 
theLarentsandinstructor^^ 

ion  and  profiting  by  their  example.    During  their  early  years,  when  chdd  en 
re  a  :0st  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  mothers,  and  nurses,  an^  women  h 
boys  are  constantly  distinguishable  from  girls ;  every  chdd  even  d  ffers  fr  m 
ther     In  process  of  time  nothing  can  create  a  resemblance  between  the  faculty 
of  the  man  and  the  woman ,  nor  between  those  of  different  individual.    In  to 
is  any  art  known  by  which  an  instructor  can .create  in ^  dren  ^^TX 
ment  aneer,  goodness,  wickedness,  ambition,  pride,  &c. .    Can  v,e  crea  , 
I XI    ver  ?    So  little  does  this  power  belong  to  man,  that,  even  when 
Ire  absolutely  our  own  masters,  we  cannot  avoid  the  changes  produced  by  th 
lit  of  years  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
the  truth  of  what  Herder  says,  -<  that  educaUon  can  ^f'l^J 
tation,  consequently  by  the  rSol3  to 

that  the  imitator  must  have  the  food  ^  nourishes  him. 

the  production  of  a  double  action,  viz.,  ^  which  g,ve^ and  th jwh >c 
if     Thus  when  we  see  that  men  assume  the  forms  which  we  wisn  6 

nor  too  energetic :  every  sane  man,  P««^?  °  ]ative  tQ  the  dispositions 

^^^^^^.S.^lirf  herself  in  the  greater 
proper  to  man.    It  is  to  this  that  Mature  intellectual  powers, 

Sumter  of  individuals.  With  this  mediocrity  of  moral  t!ie 
we  are  passive,  so  to  speak,  relatively  to  the  .mpressmn  of £  ^ 
intern  Acuities  are  not  announced  by  themselves ;  ttey  tbese 
ference ;  they  seize  nothing,  reject  nothing  fore  b y ,  « ,  »  ^J^,  vo- 
individuals  towards  a  marked  end  they  ^^E^?^  that  «*" 
cation.  It  is  of  this  great  majority  of  men  that  .t  is  said  w  g{ 
is  an  imitative  animal.  Precepts,  institutions,  discus  n,  the  «M  J  ^ 
the  most  interesting  truths,  have  but  little  power  over  them. 
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is  perfect,  its  tendency  to  act  and  its  strength  find  in  external 
c.rcumstances  sufficient  cause  of  excitement  and  exercise,  — 


tat.on-which  draws  them  on,  which  gives  the  solemn  air,  and  often  character,  to 
the  son  of  a  magistrate;  and  the  fierce  countenance  to  the  son  of  a  warrior- 
which  makes  the  Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Englishman,  the! 
Russian;  wh.ch  makes  slaves,  freemen,  republicans,  &c. ;  but  mediocrity  will 
always  be  their  portion.  It  is  for  these  men,  therefore,  that  education  is  almost 
every  thing  at  least  in  relation  to  social  life  ,  it  is  for  them  that  institutions  must 
be  calculated.  Yet  it  is  not  allowable  to  conclude  from  this,  that  their  disposi 
turn  to  receive  this  education  is  not  innate.  When  Helvetius  maintains  that,  if 
dispositions  were  innate  in  man,  education  could  not  change  any  thin-  in  him 
nor  give  h.m  any  thing,  he  abstracts  from  the  nature  of  man  and  brutes  every 
possibility  of  being  modified,  and  confounds  simple  modifications  with  essential 
qualities  and  faculties. 

«  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  even  for  this  class,  the  impressions 
which  come  from  without  have  an  exclusive,  absolute,  and  always  equal  in- 
fluence.  If  we  succeed  in  introducing  into  a  nation  a  certain  uniformity  as  re- 
gards customs,  opinions,  manners,  professions,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws,  and 
religion,  it  is  because  all  these  things  are  founded,  not  only  upon  positive  rela- 
tions, but  likewise  upon  natural  dispositions.  Without  denying  the  influence  of 
institutions,  it  is  always  evident  that  the  general  progress  of  civilisation  is  the 
result  of  the  organisation  proper  to  mankind. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  positive  things  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  by 
institutions,  by  arbitrary  inventions,  every  individual  differs  from  another  in  sne 
cfic  character,  just  as  he  differs  from  him  in  the  external  form  of  his  body 
Such  a  quality  ,s  given  to  one,  and  not  to  another.  Each  has  a  predilection,  or 
a  more  decided  talent,  for  such  or  such  an  object.  There  is,  in  every  man, 
therefore,  something  which  he  does  not  derive  from  education,  which  even  re- 
sis  sail  education.  Accordingly,  all  instructors  have  experienced  that  parti- 
cular rules  must  be  observed  for  each  pupil,  if  they  would  perfect  the  good  and 
correct  the  evil  quaht.es  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  put  him  in  a  condition 
to  employ  . hem  in  the  manner  the  most  useful  to  society  and  to  himself. 

This  individuality,  this  character  peculiar  to  each  individual,  shows  itself  in  a 
thousand  ways  at  every  period  of  life,  without  education  having  any  part  in  it 
*rom  his  infancy,  man  announces  the  character  which  will  distinguish  him  in 
adult  age.  When  you  exalt  his  merit  for  some  excellent  quality,  or  censure 
Aim  for  some  vicious  quality,  he  appears  surprised  at  it  himself,  as  at  a  thin,  of 
which  he  acquires  a  knowledge  for  the  first  time.  You  bring  him  to  the  point. 
than  7  *       r         35  '*  "     "V «*ure :  I  cannot  do  otherwise;  it  is  stronger 

held  U  ■  m  thCref°rU  f°ll0W  the  eXamplc  °f  Marcus  Melius,  who 

*Id  it  as  a  maxim,  <  That  it  is  not  in  our  power,  nor  in  that  of  a  sovereign 
o  create  men  such  as  they  should  be,  but  that  it  depends  upon  us  and  ,m„„' 
«ho  Pnnce,  to  employ  them,  such  as  they  are,  each  according  L  his "alent  .  ? 
How  can  we  attribute  to  education  those  most  decided  dispositions  and' facul 
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makes  opportunities  of  circumstances  which,  though  rendered  a 
thousand  times  more  favourable,  would  be  lost  on  an  organ  a 


ties  which  are  sometimes  observed  even  in  children,  and  which  consequently  are 
anterior  to  every  kind  of  instruction.    Most  great  men  have  manifested  their 
future  greatness  in  their  early  years.     Achilles,  disguised  in  the  clothes  of 
Pyrrha  seized  a  sword  from  amongst  the  presents  brought  by  Ulysses;  Tlie- 
mistocl'es,  when  still  a  child,  said  that,  if  he  were  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  a  small  town,  he  should  know  how  to  aggrandise  and  render  it  powerful; 
Alcibiadcs,  seeing  a  carter  about  to  derange  his  game  of  knuckles,  lay  down 
across  the  middle  of  the  street,  crying  out  to  him,  '  Come  on  if  yov.  dare;  ' 
Alexander  would  not  contend  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games  unless  Ins 
rivals  were  kings ;  it  was  at  the  age  of  14  that  Cato  of  Utica  disclosed  the  great- 
ness of  his  character  and  his  horror  of  tyranny ;  Pascal,  at  12  years  of  age,  gave 
promise  of  his  genius  by  publishing  a  treatise  on  the  conic  sections. 

«  Experience  proves  how  little  is  thejpower  of  education,  when  achng  upon  very 
energetic  dispositions.  Men  endowed  with  an  eminent  chapter  and  great  in- 
lectual  faculties  make  their  way  and  elevate  themselves  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles,  Moses,  David,  Tamerlane,  the  Pope  Sextus  Quintus  had  been  shep- 
herds Gregory  VII.  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  1  he* 
phrastes,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  J.J.  Rousseau  were  the  sons  of 
artisans.  These  examples,  with  which  history  abounds,  refute  Hobbes,  who 
maintains  that  the  difference  of  talents  or  mental  faculties  is  produced  by  wealth, 
nower,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  are  born. 

P Zi    s  even  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  decided  opposrUon  and  of  an 
education  the  most  opposed  to  the  innate  character,  nature,  when  endowed  v  * 
ene  gTal-st  always  prevails  both  in  the  good  and  the  bad.    Tacitus  jusufies 
Ws  two  instructors.    This  prince  was  cruel  from  hrs  mfancy,  and  to ,  a  £ 
l  essons  of  humanity  given  him  by  hi,  masters  he  only  opposed  a  heart  of  bra* 
WiTand  learned  /hifosophers  cultivated  the  heart  and  mind  of  Commo u.  M 
nature  prevailed  over  education  ;  in  him  was  seen  a  second  Nero     The  en  r 
"ar  cter  of  Peter  the  Great  could  not  be  enervated  either  y  the  corrupt  P 
lies  with  whichlhe  was  surrounded,  or  by  the  pleasures  by  the  a,d  of  *hic 
it  was  attempted  at  a  tender  age  to  render  him  effemmate. 

I  The  greatest  men,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stamp  of  the.r  age,  and  c  nno  e  < 
escape  an  impression  from  surrounding  objects ;  yet  we  constantly  see 
who  possesses  a  predominant  energetic  quality  or  faculty  pursues  ^  -  • 
rouriand  seizes  with  force  the  object  which  nature  has  indicated  * 
Xmas,  in  writing  the  eulogy  of  Descartes  did  well,  t^bre 
much  upon  his  education.    <  For,'  says  he,  <  when  we  have  to  do  v..U  ^ 
tli„ary  men,  we  must  consider  education  much  less  than  nature  V> 
education  for  common  men;  the  man  of  genius  has  the  educaUon, ^ 
himself,  and  which  consists  principally  in  forgetting  and facing  h  _ 
has  received.'  Fontenellc,  in  pronouncing  the  eulogy  of  the  Czar,sai  , 
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thousand  times  Jess  powerful.  The  truth  is  that  the  brain  grows 
for  a  great  many  years.    If  you  examine  the  heads  of  children 


does  a  good  education  make  the  great  character,  nor  does  a  bad  education  destroy 
it.  Heroes  of  all  kinds  come  out  ready  formed  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and 
with  qualities  insuperable.' 

"  Great  men  have  almost  always  been  educated  by  inferior  masters,  or  not  at 
all ;  Homer,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Dante,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Corneille,  Titian,  Rubens,  Poussin,  &c.  &c.   And  great  masters  rarely  form 
great  men.    What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  public,  who  innocently  think 
they  must  make  the  best  choice,  of  a  physician  for  example,  merely,  because  he 
lias  been  educated  by  a  celebrated  professor  ? 
"  Geniuses  of  all  kinds,  say  the  antagonists  of  innate  dispositions,  are  exceptions, 
I   and  form  a  separate  class;  we  cannot  conclude  from  this,  that  the  qualities  and 
I  faculties  are  innate.     Genius  is  only  a  very  energetic  activity  of  some  quality  or 
f  faculty ;  if,  therefore,  in  cases  where  the  faculties  have  the  greatest  energy,  the 
I    cause  which  produces  it,  and  which  is  then  the  more  striking,  is  inherent  in  the 
|  organisation,  we  must  naturally  conclude  that  the  cause  of  their  ordinary  activity 
I  ls  equally  based  upon  the  organisation.    The  difference  of  more  or  less  proves 
nothing  against  the  common  origin  of  obscure  and  decided  faculties,  otherwise  we 
must  conclude  from  the  piercing  sight  of  the  eagle,  and  the  acute  smell  of  the 
t  dog,  that  the  sight  of  the  mole,  and  the  smell  of  man,  do  not  depend  upon  their 
I  organisation. 

"  If.  from  any  circumstances  a  man  endowed  with  certain  faculties  very  active 
lias  been  prevented  from  following  his  vocation,  the  predominant  faculty  or  pro- 
pensity determines  the  favourite  enjoyments  or  occupation  of  his  life.  Kings 
devote  themselves  to  the  occupations  of  artists  and  artisans ;  husbandmen,  shoe- 
hanakers,  weavers,  shepherds,  become  astronomers,  poets,  philosophers,  actors,  or 
I- sculptors.    The  Czar  Peter  I.  exercised  the  mechanical  arts  from  inclination; 

Louis  XVI.  performed  the  labours  of  a  locksmith;  the  pastor  Halm  made 
P watches  >  Haller  in  the  midst  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  works  became 
■'likewise  celebrated  for  poetry. 

"If  any  still  maintain  that  precocious  genius  or  any  other  genius  is  the  result  of 
•education  and  of  surrounding  objects,  let  them  tell  us  why  certain  children  who, 
1-vith  regard  to  one  of  their  faculties,  evince  extraordinary  genius,  do  not  raise 
'  themselves  above  their  companions  in  any  other  respect ;  and  why  men  who  excel 
It  n  one  point  are  so  ordinary  in  every  thing  else.  The  celebrated  Betty,  who 
'  'it  the  age  of  13  was  already  considered  a  very  great  comedian,  would  play 
I  *ith  other  children  in  the  street  up  to  the  moment  when  he  had  to  appear  upon 
I  he  stage.  William  Crotch,  celebrated  at  six  years  of  age  for  his  musical  genius, 
I  vas  in  every  thing  else  a  child  of  only  moderate  intelligence. 

"  I  made  the  same  observation  upon  a  boy  of  5  yenrs  who  manifested  com- 
f  ilete  virility  and  the  most  decided  propensity  for  women  :  he  had  nothing  to 
•  tistinguish  him  from  children  of  his  ago  in  all  his  other  inclinations.  The 
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seven'  years  of  age  and  upwards,  you  will  find  the  average  size 
much  below  that  of  the  adult  head.    Every  hatter  knows  that 


same  contrast  is  remarkable  in  adults.  The  most  extraordinary  faculties  prove 
nothing  in  favour  of  qualities  of  a  different  kind.  Caesar  could  never  have  been 
made  a  Horace,  nor  A  lexander  a  Homer.  Helvetius  himself  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  education  would  never  have  changed  Newton  into  a  poet,  nor  Milton  into 
an  astronomer  :  neither  would  Michael  Angelo  have  been  able  to  compose  the 
pictures  of  Albano,  nor  Albano  those  of  Julio  Romano.  We  can  explain 
these  different  phenomena  only  by  saying  that  certain  organs  are  perfected  earlier 
and  others  later ;  that,  in  certain  individuals,  some  organs  remain  always  in  the 
back  ground,  whilst  others  acquire  the  greatest  energy.  But  this  explanation 
is  a  new  proof  that  all  the  moral  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties  are  innate. 

«  Some  have  recourse  to  little  subterfuges  in  order  to  prove  that  our  propensi- 
ties and  talents  are  the  result  of  chance;  it  is,  say  they,  insignificant  impres- 
sions upon  the  infant  at  the  breast,  it  is  particular  examples  and  events,  which 
determine  sometimes  one  faculty,  sometimes  another.  If  Demosthenes  became 
eloquent,  it  is  because  he  was  led  on  by  the  eloquence  of  Callistratus.  If  Vau- 
canson  became  celebrated  in  mechanics,  it  is  because,  while  an  infant,  he  had 
seen  a  clock  in  the  antechamber  of  his  mother's  confessor;  he  examined  its 
wheels  made  a  similar  machine  with  a  bad  knife,  and,  his  taste  developing  itself, 
he  soon  constructed  an  automaton  flute-player  and  the  most  astonishing  ma- 
chines. Milton  would  not  have  written  his  poem  had  he  not  lost  his  situation  as 
secretary  to  Cromwell.  Shakspeare  wrote  tragedies  only  because  he  was  an 
actor:  instead  of  becoming  an  actor  he  would  have  remained  a  wool-stapler, 
like  his  father,  if  some  errors  of  youth  had  not  constrained  him  to  qu.t  h.s  native 
place.  Corneille  fell  in  love  and  wrote  verses  for  the  object  of  his  passion ;  it  .s 
to  this  circumstance  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  great  dramatic  poet.  Newton 
saw  an  apple  fall ;  what  more  did  he  want  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravitation  . 

«  I  admit  these  facts.    All  that  can  be  concluded  from  them  is,  that  our  propen- 
sities  and  talents  are  not  always  put  into  activity  of  themselves;  that  it  .s  often 
necessary  that  the  impulse  be  given  them  by  an  external  impression,  or  that  I he 
material  object  upon  which  they  should  exercise  themselves  be  offered  them.  » 
cock  does  not  fight  if  he  has  no  rival  to  oppose  him  in  his  amours.   The  ben 
does  not  build  if  he  has  no  branches  of  trees,  just  as  no  animal  generates  mtho 
a  female;  without  an  obstacle,  there  would  be  no  firmness  ;  without  an  enemy, 
no  generous  pardon.    In  all  times,  great  events  cause  the  appearance  of  g  ■ 
men;  not  that  circumstances  engender  their  intellectual  quaht.es  but nj 
furnish  an  ample  career  for  the  liberal  exercise  of  their  faculties.    Many  m  , 
without  doubt,  only  arrive  by  these  means  at  a  knowledge  ofthu 
genius;  but,  if  certain  qualities  sometimes  remain  inactive  at  first    '  pvince 
circumstances,  the  power  and  solidity  which  these  faculties  afterwards  cv  ^ 
-  show  plainly  enough  that  their  existence  had  preceded  their  action     1  ^ 
evident  that,  without  particular  dispositions  in  the  examples  opposed 
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the  sons  of  most  of  his  customers  require  hats  of  larger  and  larger 
s.zes  every  year  till  they  are  men.   Nay,  the  head  f  row.  in  some 

s0atCref"d  lha2ard  W°Uldr  haVe  bee"  S6ized  «  -e,  nor  with  the 
same  energy.  How  many  are  the  children  upon  whom  works  of  art  make  little 
-Pressmn,  or  whom  the  sight  of  these  works  does  not  render  artist" 

Vaucanson  bestows  the  greatest  attention  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  clock  • 

r;z7 1 vv,th  much  care ;  the  first  essa^s  wwch  *•    -  sucb  tit: 

w,th  bad  tools,  are  successful:  now  this  very  attention,  and  this  rapid  sucTs 

pz^7^:rUtir- betwce; his  facuities  and  *~r^ 

the  Greeks    It  L  t     ,  ?  °"  Her°d°tUS  read  his  W*»7  to 

r.r/.~ir.r^r  ~* iike  °— -  -  - 

recessary.or  sufficient,  to  have  excellent  suhiPL  f  '  but'lfltbe 

lomer  Pnfm^K       i  V>        ,       Cellent  subjects  for  imitation,  whence  have 
lomer,  Petrarch,  and  Dante  drawn  their  divine  art  ?    wi  , 
f  Tacitus,  Cicero,  and  Titus  T  ?„■  =         7     ?  y  are  not  the  talents 

e  can  see  a  f  w^  ^  —  — 

«  this  LXflSe  of  mat         ,     °  nali°"  ''  W°"ld  C°ndud* 

"  B„t  this  unff  ar°  °"Iy  a  rCSult  of  social  institutions. 

ffercnt  mav  »     ,  , T'       am°ngSt      1,eoPle' 1,1  a"  however 

-I  ducS  TneiT  lnflUCnCeS  °f  dimatC>  f°0d'  ^  customs  re.ig  , 
ede  ^         ,  man"Cr  18  U  I,reSCrved  in  aI1  the  individuals  of  the  Le 

e«es  amongst  brutes,  under  whatever  c.imate  and  whatever  external  MueTe 
,f7  y;'  consequently,  the  strongest  proof  that  nothing  can  d — 

-  P  n  which  Nature  has  prescribed  by  means  of  the  organisation.  iCZ 

llrifTc  T  CreativC.P°-r  °f  ^cation  «  «■  contradiction  to 
rZmT       T   T      Uniformity  wbl<*  they  remark  amongst  men  serves 

fcCL  Cal!°n  d°CS  CVCry  t,,i,,g  1  at  an°1"1"-'  '•"  ^  to  ex  LT 

-  oinerence  in  characters,  they  allege  the  imnossibilitv  nf  rt,„        .  L*Pinm 

individuals  receiving  a  uniform  education     '  "      *"  grCatCr  "Umb" 
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to  a  late  period, — till  near  or  past  forty.   Gall  told  me  that  Na- 
poleon's hatter  assured  him  that  the  head  of  that  ruthless  de- 
stroyer of  human  life  grew  to  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Phrenologists 
know  that  different  parts  of  the  head  grow  differently  at  different 
ages,  and  that  the  forehead  or  particular  parts  of  it  sometimes 
grow  very  much  in  young  adults.   Casts  have  now  been  taken  of 
the  same  individuals  at  various  ages  in  many  instances,  and  the 
changes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  skull  and  therefore  of  the 
cerebral  organs  are  very  great;  for  the  hard  parts  depend  much 
for  their  size  and  form  upon  the  soft,  and  the  skull  exactly 
represents  the  brain  when  in  the  healthy  state  and  before  decline 
begins.5    In  some  instances  it  is  said  that  accidental  exercise 
has  caused  the  increase.    But  generally  this  has  been  the  result 
of  natural  tendency  to  developement.    No  amount  of  exercise 
will  make  a  giant  of  a  dwarf,  make  a  small  eye  large,  or  lengthen 
a  limb  or  finger:  exercise  will  make  an  organ  plump,  — make  it 
thicker  and  more  vigorous:  but  it  is  limited  in  its  power  by  the 
limits  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  individual.    Deficiency  of  good 
food  and  of  the  stimulants  heat,  light,  &c,  and  the  influence  of 
noxious  agents,  may  stint  the  natural  growth  of  an  individual, 


«  After  all,  let  us  consult  those  persons  who  consecrate  their  whole  life  to  the 
education  of  man,  such  as  Campe,  Niemeyer,  Pestalozzi,  Salzmann,  Gedike, 
May,  Eschke,  Pfingsten,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  &c.    Every  day  furnishes  them  oc- 
casion to  remark  that  the  dispositions  in  each  individual  differ  from  b.rth,  and 
that  education  can  only  take  effect  in  proportion  to  the  innate  quaht.es.    It  it 
were  otherwise,  how  could  these  benevolent  men  forgive  themselves,  and  how 
be  forgiven,  for  not  rooting  out  from  their  pupils,  all  faults,  all  vices  all  fatal 
passions,  and  base  inclinations!    How  could  satirical  authors,  moralists,  an 
preachers  obtain  so  little  success  against  absurdities  and  crimes?    Why  have 
not  the  great  and  the  rich  yet  purchased  the  art  of  giving  a  great :  capactj 
their  children?    Believe  then  that  such  an  art  is  not  entirely  in  the  power 
men.    It  is  Nature  herself  who,  by  means  of  the  immutable  laws  of  he  or  a 
isation,  has  reserved  to  herself,  not  the  sole,  but  the  first  right  over  all  e*erc. 
of  the  faculties  and  propensities  of  man  and  of  brutes.      (Gall,  J.c.Svo. 
p.  133.  sqq.;  see  also  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.40.sqq.)  •„  „n  vertebrate 

-  «  If  we  examine  the  cranium  comparatively  with  the  brain  in  all  vertewa 
animals,  and  especially  in  man,  as  to  national  differences  as  well ^^Jl 
certain  though  more  delicate  differences  of  age,  sex,  and  mdrndual ty, 
.,e  easily  convinced  that  the  cranium  represents  the  encephalor, ,  m g 
DictimLreteSc.Mid.  t.  vii.  p.  301.    See  also  further  'e«a  ks  and 
reply  in  his  Fonctions  du  Cervmu,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  19-  sqq.  ;  8vo.  t.    .  y 
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but  the  most  favourable  circumstance  will  not  augment  his  growth 
beyond  its  natural  bounds  in  him.  In  excess, — carried  to  the 
point  of  inflammatory  irritation,  or  aided  by  an  inflammatory  ir- 
ritation, exercise  or  irritation  of  any  kind  may  indeed  occasion 
a  diseased  growth,  —  an  hypertrophy,  at  the  expense  of  the 
healthy  performance  of  the  function  of  the  organ  and  of  general 
health.  No  exercise  will  make  a  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  or  a  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  into  a  Rubens  or  a  Vandyke. 

 "  Sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 

Ausus  idem." 

The  same  amount  of  industry  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  produces 
very  different  proficiency  in  individuals.  Moreover,  those  bro- 
thers and  sisters  who  resemble  each  other  in  character  present, 
though  brought  up  apart  and  under  different  circumstances, 
similar  successive  growths  of  the  different  parts  of  their  heads : 
while  those  who  are  incessantly  together,  quite  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  differ  in  character,  have  totally  different  pro- 
portions of  successive  developement  of  the  different  parts  of  their 
head.  A  physician,  who  was  not  a  phrenologist,  the  late  Dr.  John 
Sims,  bestowed  great  labour  in  weighing  brains,  and  his  results  are 
very  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors.  After  weighing  237 
brains,  from  the  age  of  1  year  to  above  70,  he  ascertained  "  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  brain  goes  on  increasing  from  1  year 
old  to  20:  between  20  and  30,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
average ;  afterwards  it  increases  and  arrives  at  the  maximum 
between  40  and  50;  after  50,  to  old  age,  the  brain  gradually 
decreases  in  weight."'  This,  like  all  accurate  observations  on 
points  investigated  by  Gall,  confirms  the  statements  made  by  Gall 
years  ago.n 

Objectors  to  the  high  estimate  by  phrenologists  of  the  im- 
portance of  size  should  reflect  that  the  growth  of  all  parts  from 
the  embryo  to  the  perfect  man  shows  the  importance  of  size. 
Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  she  would  not  cause  the  nu- 
tritive power  to  augment  the  bulk  of  every  organ  if  it  did  not 
thereby  acquire  more  functional  power. 

For  minute  measurements  of  different  divisions  of  the  brain, 

1  Royal  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xix.  p.  358.  1835. 

"  I.e.  4to.  vol.ii.  pp.  256.  sq.  407.  sq. ;  8vo.  t.  ii.  pp.  156.  sqq.  430.  sqq. 
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cranium,  and  face,  I  must  refer  to  Burdach.    The  nose  acquires 
more  of  its  proper  shape  and  its  cartilages  lengthen.    The  heart 
and  liver  grow  less  rapidly,  so  that  proportionally  they  become 
smaller.    The  right  ventricle  acquires  more  capacity  and  grows 
thinner.    The  lungs  increase ;  the  larynx  and  trachea  continue 
small,  so  that  the  voice  is  still  shrill.    The  stomach  and  small 
intestines  lengthen,  and  the  large  intestines  grow  broader.  The 
urinary  bladder  becomes  rounder  as  well  as  more  capacious,  so 
that  the  urine  is  made  less  frequently  and  more  copiously  at  a 
time.    As  the  bones,  muscles,  and  tendons  become  firmer  and 
change  in  shape,  the  child,  from  sucking  more  and  more  strongly 
and  adroitly,  begins  to  masticate ;  from  tossing  about,  it  is  able 
to  shuffle  from  place  to  place  as  it  lies;  then  sits  also;  and, 
about  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  stands;  then  it  gradually  walks, 
first  with  assistance  and  for  a  very  short  time,  afterwards  alone 
and  longer,  till  at  length  it  is  independent  and  runs  well ;  and, 
from  its  impetuosity,  the  greater  force  of  the  flexors  than  of 
the  extensors,  and  the  necessity  it  finds  to  make  a  great  effort, 
like  those  labouring  under  paralysis  agitans  or  chorea,  it  runs 
rather  than  walks;  but  it  runs  a  few  steps  only,  precipitating  it- 
self as  it  were  on  the  object  it  wishes  to  reach,  and  often 
tumbles  forwards.   Its  brain  developing  gradually  at  the  same 
time,  it  begins,  from  uttering  inarticulate  sounds  on  experiencing 
feelings  and  sensations,  to  articulate,  and  at  length  talks  as  it 
hears  those  around  it  talk,  though  long  imperfectly  and  dis- 
posed to  coin  words  of  its  own.  Its  words  are  substantives  — the 
names  of  sensible  objects:  and  next  verbs.    It  imitates  sounds 
at  first  for  the  sake  of  imitating  without  a  view  to  meaning.1 

*  The  child  does  not  at  first  use  the  words  I,  me,  my,  or  mine,  and  docs  not 
hear  itself  called  I  or  me,  or  its  things  my  or  mine.    It  is  always  addressed  by  Us 
name,  as  «  Tommy  come  here-Tommy  must  not  do  that-that  is  Tommy 
spoon  "   We  feel  that,  to  make  ourselves  intelligible,  we  must  so  speak,    it  a 
not  know  it  is  I  or  me  ;  and  consequently  what  belongs  to  it,  it  naturally  «i 
Tommy's,  not  my,  or  mine.    It  calls  people  by  their  names,  and-  does  no  J 
you  and  your :  and  we  do  not  speak  to  it  of  ourselves  and  our  things  as  us  a 
ours,  at  least  without  explaining  ourselves  by  adding  individual  names 
mother  says  mama  and  mama's  book;  for  example,  Tommy  must  ,.ot 
mama  or  mama's  book, ->t,  must  not  touch  yours ;  and  so  on. .    1  _ 
pable  of  the  abstract  notion  of  self,  and  the  general  meaning  of  personal  prom 
As  its  faculties  grow,  it  seems  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  pronouns  ant 
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lit  often  pronounces  words  without  attaching  meaning  to  them, 
but  from  the  pleasure  of  speaking,  just  as  it  uses  the  muscles  of 
■•its  trunk  and  extremities.  The  facility  with  which  children  learn 
!  languages  is  most  astonishing.  They  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
aany  word  in  the  most  exquisite  manner  if  they  oncej  possess  the 
.  corresponding  feeling  or  idea.  A  child  will  learn  two,  three,  or 
eeven  four  languages  orally  at  once  with  ease.  Of  course,  its  pro- 
nunciation  is  at  first  imperfect ;  and  not  only  from  want  of  practice, 
bbut  from  imperfect  developement  of  the  organs.  For  some  adults 
with  sufficient  knowledge  and  practice  still  pronounce  certain 
(words  like  children,  and  cannot  pronounce  them  otherwise :  and 
(.several  members  of  the  same  family  may  have  the  same  peculiarity. 

These  circumstances  accord  with  such  a  change  in  the  digestive 
mgans  that  a  new  kind  of  food  can  be  assimilated ;  and  with  such 
advances  in  the  brain  that  speech  and  locomotion  are  now  im- 
wortant ;  and  all  these  changes,  as  well  indeed  as  all  others  which 
)  iccur,  harmonise  together  completely  to  the  various  great  ends 
i  or  which  they  serve. 

Children  and  young  brutes  are  more  joyous  than  the  adult, 
jtfot  only  have  they  no  care  for  the  future,  but  all  trifles  give 
Miem  pleasure  :  they  are  angry  and  miserable  for  trifles,  but  they 
presently  grow  happy  again.  They  love  fun,  and  rejoice  in  exer- 
:  ising  ail  their  muscles.  They  frisk  and  halloo  till  they  are  tired  ; 
-to  the  annoyance  of  their  elders,  who  forget  that  this  is  their 
ature  and  the  effect  and  cause  of  health.  All  children  should 
bave  ample  space  for  exercise  and  noise.    Existence,  all  their 


mploys  them.    I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  as  children  we  generalise  most, 
id  individualise  as  adults.    This  would  be  doing,  when  our  faculties  are  the 
eakest,  what  requires  them  in  the  greatest  strength.    A  child  does  not  gene- 
disc,  but  is  insensible  of  differences.    It  mistakes  two  similar  objects  for  the 
me.  After  seeing  a  chicken  and  learning  its  name,  a  child  will  think  a  parrot  is  a 
neken  and  call  it  a  chicken.    Just  as  in  after  life,  when  we  see  numerous  similar 
Jjects,  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  we  cannot  distinguish  the  individuals  till  after  long 
wervation  of  _the  flock.    As  its  faculties  grow  and  its  experience  augments,  it 
(scerns  the  difference,  and  forms  the  general  notion  and  indicates  it  by  the  word 
r        To  confound  is  not  to  generalise.    In  generalising  we  are  aware  of  all 
I  e  differences  of  individual  things,  we  confound  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
scover  what  points  of  agreement  there  arc  among  individual  things  which  wo- 
ve considered  as  different  from  each  other;  and  we  group  them  according  to 
eir  agreement. 
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faculties  and  powers,  and  all  the  world  around  them,  are  new  and 
fill  them  with  delight ;  and  a  child  has  said,  in  his  transport  of 
freshness  and  happiness,  "Mama!  what  a  funny  thing  it  is  to 
be  alive." 

As  the  powers  of  the  brain  augment,  a  larger  view  is  taken, 
objects  are  seen  in  connection  and  in  larger  and  larger  number, 
properties,  phenomena,  and  events:  and,  since  memory  grows 
stronger,  and  deductions  are  made,  perceptions  and  all  knowledge 
make  a  more  and  more  permanent  impression.  All  emotions,  like 
sensations,  are  at  first  readily  excited  and  rapidly  pass  away :  but 
they  become  gradually  less  easy  of  excitement  and  more  durable. 
Self-control  daily  increases.  Attitudes  and  gestures  in  infancy 
meant  little :  but,  as  the  mind  advanced  in  ideas  and  feelings, 
these  of  course  have  all  along  become  more  and  more  expressive. 

The  first  set  of  teeth  were  not  of  hardness  to  last  long  or  of 
size  to  bear  the  increasing  force  of  mastication,  and  they  cannot 
grow  or  become  of  more  perfect  structure.     The  increased 
length  also  of  the  jaw  separates  them  from  each  other.  Their 
vessels  and  nerves  shrink  away  about  the  7th  year ;  and,  when  at 
length  the  vessels  can  convey  no  more  blood,  the  teeth  necessa- 
rily drop  out.    As  the  alveoli  grow  larger,  the  roots  become  less 
firmly  fixed,  and  their  separation  is  favoured  by  the  pressure  ot 
the  second  set,  which  gradually  causes  the  partition  of  the  alveoli 
between  the  teeth  of  the  two  sets  to  be  absorbed,  so  that  botli 
teeth  lie  at  last  in  one  alveolus,  as  they  did  originally.    Ihe  new 
internal  incisor  lies  below  the  old:  the  new  external  incisor  parUy 
under  the  old  external  incisor,  partly  under  the  old  canine,  from 
want  of  room  :  and  the  new  canine  behind  the  old  external I  incisor 
and  old  first  molar :  the  new  molars  lie  between  the  bifid  fangs  o 
the  old  molars:  the  fibrous  follicle  of  the  new  tooth  sprung  HM 
a  bud  from  the  surface  of  the  follicle  of  the  old  tooth,  and  now, 
by  means  of  a  prolongation  like  a  chord,  holds  to  the  penosteum 
of  the  alveolus  into  which  the  follicle  of  the  old  tooth  s ,  con 
verted.    The  crown  of  the  new  tooth  transforms  the  chord  n 
canal,  through  which  the  tooth,  whose  root  is  now ^  form  ^ 
penetrates  into  the  alveolus  dest.ned  to  receive  it  and  con  a  j 
the  first  tooth.    If  the  old  tooth  is  not  ready  to  move  the 
tooth  makes  its  way  through  the  jaw,  its  follicles  first      '  ; 
like  that  of  a  tooth  of  the  first  set  when  bong  cut,  an 
becoming  the  peridsteum  of  a  new  and  special  alveolus. 
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third  molaris,  which  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all,  is  cut  at 
about  7  or  8  years,  and  announces  the  commencement  of  the 
!  second  dentition.  The  old  set  then  fall  out,  and  the  new  appear. 
First  the  internal,  and  then  the  external  incisors  change  at  8  or  9 
years  :  the  first  and  second  molar  at  10 :  the  canine  at  1 1 .  At  about 
12  the  second  dentition  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of  another 
I  molar  tooth,— the  fourth  :  and  there  are  now  28  teeth.  The  roots 
of  the  new  set  are  not  of  full  growth  for  2  or  3  years,  and  during 
this  time  their  alveoli  are  strengthened  by  deposits  of  bony  matter 
within.  — The  new  teeth  soon  begin  to  wear,  and,  about  the  12th 
year,  the  points  of  the  incisors  have  disappeared  and  the  crown 
presents  a  straight  andcutting  edge.y 

3.  Boyhood  and  Girlhood  extend  from  the  second  teething  to 
puberty.    In  the  previous  age,  the  general  difference  between  the 
sexes  had  become  more  and  more  striking.    In  the  embryo  we 
have  seen  that  general  sexual  differences  are  discernible  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  sex ;  and  at  birth  that  boys  are  larger  than  -iris 
Sommerring  remarks  that  in  male  embryos  the  chest  is  lamer 
more  conical,  and  more  prominent  anteriorly  than  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis,  and  supplied  with  thicker  ribs :  in  the  female  shorter 
broader  above,  narrower  from  the  5th  rib,  more  like  a  cask  than 
a  cone,  whereas  the  abdomen  is  longer  and  more  projecting  than 
the  chest.    In  the  male,  the  head  is  bigger  and  more  angular 
the  occiput  larger,  the  vertex  less  high,  the  upper  extremities 
•stronger,  the  upper  arms  more  conical,  the  fore-arms  more 
►.conical,  the  wrists  broader,  the  fingers  less  slender,  the  pelvis 
►narrower,  the  nates  smaller,  the  thighs  less  bulky,  the  ankles  and 
teels  more  projecting,  the  great  toes  more  distinct  from  the 
others.    Tiedemann  says  that  the  male  brain  is  the  heavier  even 
at  birth.*   The  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper 
umbar  vertebrae  form  a  projection  in  males,  and  a  depression  in 
emales.a  The  difference  becomes  more  obvious  daily.  The  boy's 
aws  and  limbs,  especially  his  hands  and  feet,  grow  faster:  and, 
Miile  he  loves  muscular  activity,  she  prefers  playing  with  her 
IMoll.    He  is  bolder  and  more  independent :  she  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate.   She  loves  small  and  weak  animals:  he  the  large  and 

*  Burdacii,  §551. 

x  Phil.  Trans.  1 83C,  p.  502. 

a  Iconet  Embryoiium,  p.  <]. 
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strong.  He  destroys  and  disorders :  she  preserves  and  keeps  all 
in  order,  is  better  behaved,  and  more  vain  and  cunning.  Girls 
catch  the  meaning  and  character  of  superficial  matters  better 
than  boys  and  inquire  less  deeply,  being  inclined  to  implicit 
confidence  in  what  they  read  and  hear.  Boys  are  not  contented 
till  they  have  grasped  the  whole  of  a  thing  and  ascertained  the 
reason  of  all  belonging  to  it,  and  asked  your  grounds  for  what 
you  assert.  Girls  are  thus  quicker,  and  boys  sounder.  In  Ger- 
many more  girls  die  now  than  boys.  But  the  mortality  of  both 
is  lower  at  this  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,— not  being  above  1 
in  100.  The  minimum  is  obtained  a  year  or  two  before  puberty.b 
Girls  advance  with  more  rapidity.  Girlhood  lasts  but  to  14  years 
in  this  country :  boyhood  to  16. 

Growth  takes  place  less  rapidly  and  uniformly.  But  weight  in- 
creases more  rapidly.    The  following  details  are  from  Quetelet : 


Years. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Bovs. 


Length. 


Inch. 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
55 
57 
59 
60 


Liues. 
6 
6 
9 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
9 


Weight. 


Girls. 


Lbs. 
44 
48 
52 
57 
63 
73 
82 
93 

106 


Oz. 

7 
13 

64 
2k 


Length. 


Inch. ,  Lines. 
43  6 


45 
47 
49 
51 
53 
55 
57 
58 


.6 
9 
6 
9 
6 
6 
3 
6 


Weight. 


Lbs. 

40 

45 

50 

54 

63 

70 

78 

86 

93 


Oz. 
10* 

4 
14 

Hi 
6 

91 
7 

4i 


The  pulse  at  the  end  of  this  age  is  from  80  to  85.  The  sub- 
cutaneous fat  diminishes.  The  pelvis  of  girls,  and  the  thorax  of 
boys,  increase  more  rapidly.  The  thigh  in  both  sexes  increases 
so  much  more  than  previously  that,  whereas  before  it  was  shorter 
than  the  leg,  it  is  now  as  long.  The  thymus  usually  disappears 
altogether  about  the  13th  year.  The  head  now  grows  for  the 
first  time  more  in  breadth  than  in  length  ;  the  seme  of  the  su- 
tures of  its  bones  become  longer. 

4,  Adolescence  or  Youth  extends  from  the  commencement  or 


b  Burdacli,  §  452. 
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puberty  to  the  termination  of  growth, -from  the  14th  to  the 
20th  year  in  females,  and  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  in  males 
The  general  and  local  sexual  bodily  characteristics  and  the  local 
i  sexual  growth  both  in  the  sexual  organs  and  cerebellum  are  com- 
Mete.    The  female  menstruates,  the  male  discharges  semen : 
:  the  sexual  desire  is  in  full  force,  and  the  copulative  function  ca- 
pable of  full  performance.    Some  time  before  desire  is  felt,  the 
-?.rl  grows  more  reserved  towards  boys  ;  and  boys,  though  they 
RU.z  g.rls  for  their  gentleness,  exhibit  traces  of  a  chivalrous 
respect  for  them.    At  a  later  period,  before  puberty  is  manifest 
Obscure  des.res  are  felt,  not  recognised  till  a  still  later  period 
so  be  sexual.5  ^ 

In  the  female  the  countenance  changes  somewhat,  and  the  voice 
fc»wi  stronger  from  the  increase  in  all  the  air  passages.  In  the 
■aale  a  great  change  is  observable  in  the  countenance  to*a  degree 
f  manhness,  and  the  voice  alters  considerably.  For  a  time  ft  is 
.  racked,  becom.ng  shrill  and  hoarse  in  its  tone,  and  then  settles 
?3  graVf  c',aracter,  with  increased  strength  and  compass. 

lose  of  the  mmd  arise  from  changes  in  the  brain.  The  larynx 
iad  previously  grown  but  little;  now  it  all  at  once  grows  with 

«  See  Alfieri's  account  of  his  unconscious  and  innocent  love  of  the  Fraticelli 
of  the  church  del  Carmine,  about  twice  his  own  age,  when  he  was  sctciy 

en  years  0ld,-an  unusually  early  age  for  glimmerings  of  the  feeling.  Questo 
•  o  nnocen te  amore  per  que'  Novisi,  giunse  tanf  ohre,  che  io  sempre  pensava  ad 

c     8  !     °  d'VerSe  fUnZi0nL"  "E  ^UeSt°     ~'  -otto  tanti  e  si  diversi 

E  lope  rZ7\  C°me  P°',  P'enamente  Connobbi  •  ™-  "e  accertai  parecchi 

. "  „ Td         7    7 '  POrCl"  d'  qUant°  i0  a"0ra  Sentissi  °  facessi  affktto 
va  ed I  obbed.va .  al  puro  .stinto  animale."    (  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alficri  da  Asia, 

fcTaf'Yn  T\  3  ^  °f  PreCOdOUS  Puberty  in  a  b°y  ab°"<  three 

to  1        at  D"'wch,  who  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of  the  genitals  of  every 
£  male  and  female ;  his  desires  not  being  yet  fully  shape.,.    That  the  sexual 
!  tifv     ,7  „     "  «erm-like  Wfly>  and  sometimes  at  a  very  early  age,  others 
,    y-    (See  Dr.  V.mont,  1.  c.  t.  i.  p.  236.)    «  J'ai  ftd  deja  consult*  plusieurs 
Par  es  parents  de  jeunes  enfunts  des  deux  sexes  de  cinq  a  sept  ans,  ayant 
nude  de  masturbation  ;  et  je  suis  convaincu  que  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  s'y 
ent  serait  rccomm  pour  gtre  trfis  eong;d4rable>  gI  ,eg  cnfnns  n.emplovoient 

plus  grande  addresse  pour  encher  cette  funeste  habitude."  The  frequency 
»»  precocity  is  the  only  point  that  can  be  questioned.  Mr.  White,  of  the 
»  m.nSlcr  Hospital,  details  a  male  case  of  premature  puberty,  in  which  the  child 
•turbated  when  but  two  years  old  and  not  likely  to  have  learnt  the  practice 

I  n  otl,ers-    (Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  284.) 
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rapidity:  the  thyreoid  cartilage  projects,  and  the  glottis  is  as  broad 
again  as  before.    Richerand  found  it  5\  lines  in  length  in  a  boy 
of  1*,  and  in  a  year  both  its  length  and  breadth  doubled:  while 
in  a  girl  its  length  does  not  exceed  7  lines.    The  blood  acquires 
an  odour  stronger  than  in  women  and  children  ;  the  blood  and  the 
flesh  have  a  peculiar  odour  not  observable  in  old  men  or  eunuchs. 
Down  begins  upon  the  pubes  of  both  sexes  ;  and  after  a  year' 
above  the  upper  lip  of  the  male,  then  upon  the  chin,  and  at  last 
along  the  sides  of  the  face.    The  down  gradually  becomes  strong 
hair,  and  thus,  in  general,  moustache,  beard,  and  whiskers  orna- 
ment the  male  face.    But  in  some  whiskers  never  appear  or  but 
thinly;  and  in  some  the  beard  also  is  very  scanty.     The  ex- 
ternal and  internal  genitals  all  at  once  grow  rapidly;  and  the  skin 
of  the  penis  and  labia  becomes  dark.    The  breasts  of  the  female 
now  suddenly  swell  forth,  and  ornament  her  as  much  as  the  new 
hair  does  the  face  of  the  male.    The  eyes  of  both  now  sparkle, 
and  the  whole  aspect  changes  to  an  adult  character.    Both  sexes 
acquire  the  axillary  and  genital  odour,  as  well,  I  dare  say,  as 
others  not  discernible  to  us,  but  some  to  savages,  and  some  to  the 
brute  creation,  one  to  one  species  and  another  to  another.-  The 
girl  is  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  menstrual  fluid,  and  the 
boy  by  seminal  emission  :  though  neither  fluid  has  a  first  its  m 
tur"  intensity  of  sensible  qualities.    The  odour  of  the  gen,  al  J 
useless  in  civilised  man:  but  in  brutes  it  g.ves  "formation  rf  J 
sex,  and  of  the  presence  of  heat,  being  stronger  during  desire,  « 
pec  ally  in  the  female,  and  stimulates  the  opposite  sex  to  g  a 
^dividual  which,  being  ready,  affords  it.    The  perns  „ ,  con Uj«g 
erect. '    In  early  youth,  however  strong  the  desire  and  able 

a  Nature's  treatment  of  man  is  hard.     He  feels  strong  sexual  desire ^ 
copulate  continually.    Yet  the  burning  youth  can  seldom  man),  for 
Z  the  means  of  supporting  a  wife  and  family  ;  and,  rf  he  mdu  ges       r  j 
pulses,  stronger  in  youth  than  in  after  life  when  «  ^£^s  a„d 
Jrriage,  he  ^.-^^^^1^1^  - 

=r;E  r^t---  ~  - -  sssE-: 

strong  beard  before  any  hair  appeared  upon  his  pubes. 
f  Burdach,  I.e.  §  562. 
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"I*6  Yet3"100,'  "eed'  ",e  «*"»  ™  Sti"  -Me 

marries  are  more  freauenflv  fnr  „  .  ,      g  0 

sand  the  same  I,  1        j  Y  ^  °T  tW0  without  resu,t  = 

•what ever  be  the  am°ng  1  remark  that, 

man«7e  mirt        C3USe'  Pe°pIe  m°re  frequently  do  no 

"etheffor  !"  \°,  "  t0  be  fruitful  they  have' practised  to- 
ggetner  tor  two  or  three  months. 

premature     1  ,     !u  7  0nIy  S'X  y6ars  of  a8e>  without  any 

■a   a  beardT  N  a  ^  ^generation,  is  recorded  to  have 

1th  ntho  7  P  6  system»  however  connected 

xi;:;  it6!  or  lesns  independent  fr- the  fi-t  d 

□  t0  the  'aSt'    °n  aCC0Unt  of  this>  ^^ances  con- 

ith  ll  b°th  86X68  °f  Garly  V»hevty>  """times  joined 

u     !,  T   gr°Wth  °f  StatUre-   The  inteI]ect  however  does 
ot  usually  keep  pace  with  the  body,  (or  rather  the  parts  of  the 
■n    est]    d  f  w.h  ^       b      Pa  ts   f  th 

'  ;0  dt  have  VbdUa,S  TTT"17  ]°ng  liVed'  S°me  - 
•ported  to  have  been  adult  before  the  completion  of  their  first 

an  'nStance  of  -hich  I  will  presently  give.    One  of  the 

^tirveaVTof    0W    5,the        b6gan  t0  menStruate 
oa   h  psTc  gC'         S°°n  aC(*uired  large  ^asts, 

\  ob,blv  1 {  g  qU0t6S  numerous>  and  for  the  most  par 

e  ste"         7!' 'r/r068  °f  f6CUndity  in  Gither  between 
ne  n  ,        /  ^  3'ear'  ^  006  °f  &  Iitt,e  couPle'  wl,o,  he 

J ye  Jof "  aCC°Unt  °f  3  SWiSS  S,V1  Pr°Created  at 
The  activity  of  the  grand  organs  of  generation,  -  the  testes  in 

P''U-Tran>-  »  Vol.  It. 

Spcrmatol.  p.  185.  sq. 

Communicated  to  him  by  G  E  flb  HaHer ;       ^  o]  _  ^ 
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the  male  and  the  ovaria  in  the  female,  is  so  connected  with  the  great 
changes  which  occur  in  the  rest  of  the  generative  organs  and  in  the 
system  at  large  at  the  period  of  puberty,  that  these  changes  are 
prevented  if  those  organs  are  previously  removed',  and  are  in  ge- 
neral proportional  to  their  evolution  and  activity  ;  and,  when  the 
testes  or  ovaria  have  experienced  none  of  the  changes  of  pu- 
berty,  even  some  of  the  marks  of  the  other  sex  as  large  brea 
in  the  male,  may  occur;  and,  if  their  removal  is  practised  ate 
puberty  is  established,  the  system  more  or  less  relapses  into  its 
Le/condition  or  acquires  more  or  less  the ■ 
the  opposite  sex.    This  is  well  known  in  regard  to  brute,  nd 
males  of  our  species.    Burckhardt,  one  of  the  latest  traveller 
£  Egypt,  says  that  the  face  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  _ 
;  e  emas  ula'ted  when  boys  appears  «  almost  destitute  of ^, 
the  eyes  hollow,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  and  the  whole  phy 
ognomy  has  a  skeleton-like  appearance :»  the  operation  „  usually 
performed,  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  year.™     Wmdhu  , 
however/  n  his  journey  to  Mesquinez  met  a  troop  of  eunuch, 
b Song ng  to  the  king,  and  declares  they  were  the  attest  person 
he  ever  saw.    They  are  said  to  grow  faster  than  others,  but  the, 
muscles  are  poor.    We  have  one  instance  of  the  castration >  o 
woman.  Her  ovaria  protruded  at  the  groins,  and  were  so  trouble 

.  Such  eunuchs  have  no  beard,  nor  pudendal  hair,  but  a  squeaking  voice  nj 
l    iZTwe  hios  &c      Dupuytren  found  the  larynx  in  such  a  person  onf 

^e^inal  absence,  however,  of  sex,  appears  in  son,  respecU 

for  sexless  inU  are  more.active  and  have  stronger  . sUncts  an dn.de ^ 

the  horse  and  ass  in  the  acuteness  of  their  senses  and  the  certainty 

Btlnot.    (Humboldt,  Seise  in  die  JEqmnoctialgegenden,  t.  ui.  p.  -74.; 

*  Eunuchs  were  made  abroad  to  a  very  late  period  for  the  «ke  ofp^J 
fine  singers.    We  have  all  heard  Velluti.    In  Naples,  formerly,  " 
tine  singers.  ,    .       here  sj  caslrano  raga~>  « " 

shops  with  this  not.ee ;  Boys  gelded  cheap  "  ,  •    bad  weather  the 

Jcato.  A  fancy  prevailed  that  if  castraUon  was  p  o  med  .  bad 
voice  was  not  improved  by  it:  and  accordingly  Pa  .elh^n  a  e^o 
.ehorusof^We^ng  ^  Bravo !  ^ 

The  operation  has  no  good  influence  on  the  brain  ;  fo>  no  eunuc 
has  proved  a  great  composer  by  the  operation. 
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some  as  to  induce  her  to  submit  to  their  removal  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital;  she  afterwards  grew  thinner  and  more  muscular, 
her  breasts  shrunk  away,  and  she  ceased  to  menstruate."  When 
the  ovaria  have  been  found  deficient,  the  signs  of  puberty  had  not 
appeared.'  The  absence  of  the  uterus  only  is  not  necessarily  at- 
tended  by  any  deficiency  in  the  general  changes    nor  does  its  re- 
moval destroy  desire  or  give  a  woman  the  characters  of  the  male 
Aay,  where  it  only  is  absent  there  may  be  monthly  pains,  and 
most  severe  ones,  in  the  pelvis,  with  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  menstruation,  as  if  the  discharge  were  taking  place  <i 
bexual  desire,  like  every  other,  being  a  mental  circumstance, 
f.  -must  exist  in  the  brain.    The  sexual  organs  are  usually  regarded 
\  aas  its  cause.    That  this  is  not  the  case  may  be  shown  by  many 
considerations.    Desire  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 

?  Pott,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.     A  castrator  of  sows  and  other  brutes  in  Ger 
rjnanv  ,s  sa,d  to  have  been  so  enraged  with  his  daughter  for  giving  lot  Zins  to 

eeded  by  removing  her  ovaria.-  « Ita  bills  mota  est,  ut,  aperto  later",  castrar  t 

9 ^:TZ* >? tempore  nullatetigit  veneriscu^-'' 

1  0  Phif.  Trans,  vol.  xcv. 
"  Menioires  de  la  Soci&te  Medicate  d' Emulation.    Paris  torn  ii 

I  f  f  a  f56  read  bcfole  the  Medicinisch-Chirurgische  Gese'lls'chaft  and  in  . 
und  m  the  Loud.  Med.  and  P„ysic.  Journal,  1819,  p..512.  sq.  S^LftS 
■  quoted  from  Theden.    I  believe  I  know  a  living  case  of  this  kind  Z  f  t 
H~ct,on  on  y  could  clear  up  the  matter.    A  young  woman  with  J%  2*5 
:   >ber ty  was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother  on  account  of  never  having  me^nntd 
t  «gh  expenencing  severe  monthly  pains:  remedies  proved  useless  „T5 
md  to  come  to  my  house.     At  the  end  of  a  year,  si  returned    'th  Same 
e  but  marned  and  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  was  probabT SS 
I  f0™'™,  and  requested  a  manual  examination.     I  found  no  vaeina 
'  league,  Mr.  Cline  Jun.,  at  my  request,  made  an  incision  betwelS' 

>,  on  another  day,  to  introduce  a  sharp  instrument  as  far  as  he  dared  Still  „„ 
j  pna  could  be  found  ,  nor,  when  the  finger  was  pushed  as  far  as  possible  into  the 

und  could  any  thing  like  an  uterus  be  felt.     Coitus,  such  as  it  was,  gave  her 
;  but  her  husband  was  contented,  and  lived  with  her  till  lie  died  of  phthisis 
>     so„r,  toarried  again>  for  her  desires  were  ev.dently  8tron&  hw  wc  ■ 

•  Wts  large,  and  her  constitution  vigorous.    Whether  her  second  husband  wis  n, 

■  ly  contented  with  his  joys  as  her  first,  I  cannot  say  :  for  I  lost  sight  0f  he° 

■  a  s.m.Iar  case  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sc  JVJnv" 
*  >,  where  are  references  by  Dr.  Chew  to  others.  V ' 
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size  of  the  genitals:  even  when  the  genitals  are  precociously 
developed  desire  is  sometimes  not  felt.r    Desire  is  often  felt 
after  the  removal  of  the  testes,  and  in  old  age  when  the  genitals 
are  powerless.8    It  must,  therefore;  depend  upon  some  other 
part.    This  part  appears  to  he  the  cerebellum.    Desire  is,  ce- 
teris paribus,  naturally  strong  or  weak  in  the  adult,  not  with  any 
relation  to  the  size  or  strength  of  the  body  at  large,  of  the  genital 
organs,  or  of  the  cerebrum,  but  in  proportion  to  the  large  or  small 
size  of  the  cerebellum',  whether  of  the  lobes  or  the  fundamental 
portion  called  the  vermiform  process,  which  alone  exists  in  birds, 
amphibia,  fish,  and  insects";  whenever  I  have  accurately  known 
the  natural  strength  of  the  sexual  propensities  in  either  sex,  the 
size  of  the  occiput  has  without  a  single  exception  corresponded. 
Before  puberty  the  cerebellum  is  small ;  its  proportion  in  size  to 
the  cerebrum  is  at  birth  from  one  ninth  to  one  twentieth,  or  even 
less  •  in  the  adult  it  is  as  one  fifth,  or  at  the  least  as  one  seventh 
and  acquires  its  full  developement  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-sixth  years;  and  the  breadth  and  prominence  of  the  oc- 
ciput are  proportional.    Mr.  Combe  gives  the  same  result  ot  his 
examination  of  above  150  persons/    Gall  says  that  in  adults  the 
breadth  of  the  cerebellum  is  from  4  to  5  inches;  its  thickness  from 
20  to  25  lines ;  and  its  length  from  2  to  3  inches  and  some  lines. 

r  A  female  infant  who  cut  four  teeth  at  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight,  walked 
and  had  hair  reaching  to  the  middle  of  her  back  soon  after  the  seventh  month, 
menstruated  and  had  stiff  brown  hair  on  the  pubes  and  every  corporeal  mark  ot 
puberty  at  the  ninth  month,  died  in  her  twelfth  year,  without  having  sho»n 
the  least  sexual  instinct.  {Gemeinsame  Zeitschrift  far  Geburtskunde.)  b*J 
saw  a  similar  case,  and  others  may  be  found  in  Buffon  (  Gall,  1.  c.  4to.  vol. .... 
p.  95.  ;  8vo.  t. iii.  p.  260.)  Gall  found  the  cerebellum  had  not  grown  propor- 
tionally, —  «  had  but  a  very  insignificant  developement." 

*  Just  as  desire  was  ascribed  to  the  testes  and  ovaria,  it  has  been  " 
the  strong  and  disagreeable  flavour  of  the  flesh  (and  indeed  many  other  ofth^ 
qualities)  of  entire  animals  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  semen.  Jut 
remarks  that  the  flavour  is  as  disagreeable  in  castrated  an.mals,  if  the  opera 
has  been  performed  late.     (El.  Phys.  t.  vii.  p.  546.) 

t  See  Gall's  endless  facts,  \.  c.  8vo.  t.  iii.    See  also  4to.  vol. .... 

«  Gall,  1.  c  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  91.  ;  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  254.  Rrou«ais, 

x  On  he  Functions  of  tke  Cerebellum,  by  Drs.  Gall, 
.  translated  from  tke  French  by  George  Combe  :  also,  Answers  »  ^ 
against  Phrenology  by  Drs.  Roget,  RvdolpHi,  Prichard,  and  T.cdanann,  , 
Combe  and  A.  Combe,  p.  171.     Edinb.  1838.— 
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"With  the  exception  of  some  extraordinary  cases,"  writes  Gall, 
"  we  have  never  observed  the  same  proportion  between  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  cerebrum  in  subjects  under  sixteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  as  in  adults.  It  is  easy  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
remark  by  comparing  the  skulls  of  young  boys  and  young  girls 
with  those  of  men  and  women.  What  a  difference  already  be- 
tween the  skull  of  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  (Plate  37.) 
and  that  of  a  new-born  infant  (Plate  41.) !  In  the  new-born  infant 
the  whole  base  of  the  cranium  is  still  contracted  into  a  truncated 
cone ;  the  mastoid  processes  are  still  near  each  other  ;  the  occi- 
pital protuberances  are  not  yet  prominent,  they  are  actually  flat. 
In  the  second  year,  the  mastoid  processes  are  more  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other;  the  occipital  fossae  have  become  deeper,  and 
resemble  more  the  segment  of  a  sphere.  All  these  changes  are 
still  more  observable  in  the  skull  of  the  boy  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  imperfect  developement  of  the  cerebellum  is  seen 
also  in  the  cranium  of  the  young  girl  of  six  years  (Plate  38.).  In 
turning  the  base  of  the  cranium  of  a  subject  below  puberty 
towards  us,  we  see  at  once  that  the  distance  from  the  one  mastoid 
process  to  the  other  (which  distance  shows  the  diameter  of  the 
cerebellum)  is  much  less  than  from  the  one  parietal  bone  to  the 
other.  In  the  adult,  on  the  contrary,  these  two  distances  are  in 
general  very  nearly  the  same.  Accordingly  these  facts  have  at 
last  led  M.  Chaussier  to  admit  that  the  cerebellum  does  not  de- 
velope  itself  till  towards  the  age  of  adolescence." y 

In  old  age,  the  cerebellum  shrinks,  and,  the  internal  table  of  the 
occipital  bone  following,  bony  matter  is  deposited  between  the  two 
tables,  and  the  bone  at  the  fossa;  occipitales  becomes  much  less 
transparent.  Gall  possessed  old  crania  in  which  the  cerebellum 
had  returned  to  the  dimensions  of  infancy,  and  the  occipital  fossa; 
had  become  shallow.  When  the  cerebellum  is  precociously  de- 
veloped, desire  is  felt  by  the  child,  even  though  the  genitals  are 
not  above  the  ordinary  size.*    Inflammation  and  irritation  of  the 

"  I.  c.  4to.  vol.  Hi.  p.  93.  sq.;  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  257.  sq. 

"  At  Paris,"says  Gall,  (1.  c.  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  sq.j  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  261.)  "I  saw 
the  son  of  a  mulatto,  not  quite  three  years  of  age;  he  threw  himself  not  only  upon 
little  girls,  but  upon  women,  and  urged  them  boldly  and  perseveringly  to  gratify  his 
desires.  The  sexual  organs  were  not  prematurely  developed,  but  merely  of  the  di- 
mensions usual  at  his  age  ;  yet  he  had  more  than  momentary  erections,  ns  he  was 
surrounded  by  girls  willing  to  indulge  him  from  the  piquant  singularity  of  the 
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cerebellum  are  found  by  a  multitude  of  dissections  to  have  existed 
when  great  excitement  of  the  genitals  occurred  before  death,  and 
organic  disease  and  injuries  of  the  cerebellum  have  as  frequently 
occasioned  impotence."  Whereas  parental  love  is  generally 
stronger  in  the  females,  desire  is  ordinarily  stronger  in  the  males  of 
all  species ;  and,  in  general,  as  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  usually  larger  in  females,  so  the 
cerebellum  of  the  male  is  larger  than  that  of  the  female,— the  dis- 
tance between  the  mastoid  processes  is  wider,  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  head  fuller,  indeed  the  whole  is  much  thicker,  and,  if  the 
brains  of  the  two  sexes  are  placed  in  water,  the  larger  cerebellum 
of  the  male  is  very  conspicuous.  Bulls,  stallions,  and  rams  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  female  and  castrated  male  by  their  thick 
necks. 


thing.  He  died  of  consumption  before  attaining  his  fourteenth  year.  His  cere- 
bellum was  extraordinarily  developed;  the  rest  of  his  head  of  the  common  di- 
mensions. In  every  other  respect,  indeed,  he  was  only  an  ill-educated  spoiled 
child." 

Again,  «  In  two  boys,  the  one  three,  the  other  five  years  of  age,  both  of  whom 
were  fully  capable  of  the  sexual  functions,  I  found  the  cerebellum,— the  organ  of 
physical  love,  completely  developed,  while  the  rest  of  the  brain  was  of  the  size 
usual  at  their  age.  (1.  c.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  409.;  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.-4S4.)  In  a  case  of  pu- 
berty at  Paris,  related  by  Dr.  Breschet,  in  a  boy  three  years  of  age,  the  judgment, 
as  usual,  was  not  at  all  superior  to  that  of  other  children,  but  the  part  of  the  bead 
stated  by  Gall  to  be  the  residence  of  the  organ  of  sexual  love  was  so  large  tl.a 
Dr.  Spurzheim  thought  few  adults  have  it  of  equal  size.    {Med.  Chirurg.  Trar*. 
vol  xi.)    I  saw  another  such  boy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, also  3  years  o  age, 
named  John  Sparrow,  and  had  a  cast  of  his  head  taken  which  may  be  purchase^ 
at  Mr.  Deville's  in  the  Strand.    An  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Med.  Uuru  g. 
Trans,  vol.  xii.,  by  Mr.  South,  who  speaks  with  truth  of  the  "enormous  size 
the  cerebellum."  (p.  80.)  The  occiput  of  a  boy  whom  I  saw  at  Dulwich 
p  1003.)  was  of  the  full  adult  dimensions.    Mr.  White  says  nothing  of  the 
ciput  of  the  boy  whom  he  describes  (supra;  p.  1003.),  but  informs  us  that  the 
cumference  of  his  neck  was  12*  inches  and  of  his  head  20  inches. 

a  Diabetes  is  almost  always  attended  by  the  destruction  of  sexual  desire  | 
power,  and  even  in  an  early  stage.    I  examined  the  encephalon  of  a  young 
who  had  been  my  patient  in  University  College  Hospital  under  these  arc  ^ 
stances,  and  the  cerebellum  was  to  the  cerebrum  but  as  1  to  11  m  wag  • 
a  clinical  lecture  delivered  in  that  hospital,  I  showed  the  cerebellum  ^ 
containing  tubercles,  in  whom  Mr.  Bainbridge  of  Tooting  informed  me  th, 
tions  took  place  continually  before  death.    (See  Lancet,  May  20.  1827.J 
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The  sympathy  of*  the  cerebellum  with  the  genitals  is  the  reason 
of  tlie  latter  being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  desire.    If  they  are 
removed,  desire  is  generally  extinguished  ;  for  the  cerebellum  is 
not  afterwards  developed  at  puberty,  and  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  remains  small,  perhaps  smaller  than  in  the  female.  If 
one  testicle  only  is  removed,  Gall  invariably  observed,  in  ex- 
periments on  rabbits,  that  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebellum b 
shrinks,  or  its  substance  is  in  some  way  altered;  and  he  made  the 
same  remark  in  cases  of  the  removal  or  injury  of  one  testis  in  the 
human  subject,  or  of  disease  of  one  ovarium.    Gall's  experiments 
have  been  repeated  with  the  same  results  by  Dr.  Vimont.  °  I 
saw  a  man  who  fell  in  Spain  upon  his  back  against  a  bank,  striking 
his  neck  and  loins,  and  was  stunned.    Soon  after  the  testes  be- 
came painful  and  then  shrunk,  and  his  breasts  grew  to  the  full 
size  of  those  of  a  woman.    He  lost  all  sexual  desire  and  power. 
The  case  was  seen  at  hospitals  and  medical  societies.    But,  from 
the  want  of  phrenological  knowledge,  no  one  there  observed  an 
additional  remarkable  circumstance,  which  was  the  extraordinarily 
small  size  of  his  occiput  both  in  breadth  and  projection.  On 
my  questioning  the  man  about  it,  he  declared  his  complete  cer- 
tainty that  it  had  shrunk  since  the  accident,  because  his  hat,  put 
on  as  rustics  wear  it,  would  no  longer  remain  properly  on  his  head, 
but  always  slipped  down  on  his  poll.    Now  the  right  testis  had 
shrunk  very  far  more  than  the  left;  and  the  left  breast  was  larger 
than  the  right,  as  though  each  breast  had  sympathised  with  the 
testis  of  the  same  side ;  and  the  left  half  of  the  occiput  smaller 
than  the  right.'1 

b  In  the  third  volume  of  his  large  work,  printed  in  1818,  and  some  years 
before  tins  in  bis  lectures,  Gall  declared,  from  numerous  observations,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  chorda  spinalis,  ascending  from  the  genital  parts  till  they  reach  the 
cerebellum,  must  decussate  exactly  like  the  anterior  pyramids.  Some  years  after- 
wards, M.  Serres  and  M.  Fleurens  made  the  same  remark,  and  contended  for 
priority,  not  mentioning  Gall.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  discoveries  of  Gall's 
that  were  denied  or  disregarded ,  have  been  since  made  by  others,  and  even  fre- 
quently contested  by  two  parties,  he  and  his  labours  being  never  once  thought  of. 
"The  greater  part  of  authors,"  says  he,  "who  have  treated  of  the  same  subjects 
as  myself,  subsequently  to  me,  practise  this  same  kind  of  generosity  towards  me." 
(I.e.  8vo.  t.  vi.  p.  2G.) 

c  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

d  I  took  care  that  a  cast  of  his  bead  and  bosom  should  be  placed  in  the  mu- 
seums of  University  College  and  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  read  an  ac- 
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Other  experiments  have  just  been  made  by  Dr.  Budge  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  also  showing  the  decussation,  and  repeated  so  often 
that  mistake  was  impossible.  He  laid  bare  the  brain  and  testes 
in  old  cats,  and,  on  irritating  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  su- 
perficially, the  left  testis  moved ;  but,  on  irritating  the  left  lobe, 
the  right  testis  moved :  and  so  much  as  to  rise  to  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  chord,  and  the  testis  became  more  and  more  tense: 
deep  irritation  of  the  cerebellum  had  no  effect.e  On  the  other 
hand,  pleasurable  irritation  of  the  genitals  will  excite  desire ;  and, 
judging  from  all  the  other  facts,  we  should  say  from  exciting  the 
cerebellum. f 

In  violent  sexual  excitement,  the  back  of  the  neck  is  deeply 
flushed,  and  hot.  Some  animals  feel  the  sexual  desire  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  only:  and  at  this  time  the  testes,  and  in  some 
instances  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  prostate  gland,  enlarge  very 
considerably;  as  in  the  male  sparrow  and  frog.  Gall  found 
the  cerebellum  of  birds  collected  at  this  season,  broader  and 
more  turgid,  and  the  corresponding  prominences  of  the  cranium 
manifestly  greater  than  in  those  collected  at  the  beginning  of 
winter. 

The  facts  adduced  by  Gall  on  these  points  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  quarto  and  octavo  work,  are  extremely  curious,  and  si- 
milar ones,  without  end,  may  be  found  in  works  upon  disease, 
military  surgery,  and  physiology,  from  ancient  times  down  to 
Magendie's  Journal  for  1822  and  1827.  It  occasionally  happens s 
that  apoplexy  or  other  disease  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  attended 


count  of  him  to  the  Phrenological  Society.    An  account  drawn  up  without  the 
advantage  of  phrenological  knowledge  contains  not  a  word  of  the  state  of  the 
occiput  or  of  the  relative  size  of  each  breast  and  testis.    {Lancet,  Dec.  2.  1837.) 
e  Muller's  Archiv.  1840. 

f  Desire  is  certainly  appeased  on  the  discharge  of  semen,  but  in  all  probability 
by  the  fulness  of  excitement  and  not  by  the  discharge:  for  all  men  know  that, 
however  strong  their  desires  for  a  day  or  more,  these,  if  resisted,  will  subside  jus 
as  though  the  semen  had  been  discharged. 

B  Gall  himself  gives  an  instance,  1.  c.  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  365.  sqq.    We  must  renum- 
ber what  Gall  says  upon  the  possibility  of  other  effects  from  injury  of  the  cere- 
bellum {svpnl,  p.  427.  sq.).   »  The  same  part  may  have  its  general  vital  tunc 
-and  its  particular  animal  function,"  —  «  the  cerebellum  may  participate  in 
vital  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis,  may  give  rise  to  distu 
motion  when  injured,  and  yet  have  its  own  particular  animal  functions.' 
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by  affections  of  the  genitals :  and  it  would  be  worth  inquiring 
what  is  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  in  such  instances,  since  in 
Dr.  Budge's  experiments"  the  surface  required  to  be  irritated 
before  the  genitals  sympathised ;_  a  fact  agreeing  with  my  re- 
marks at  page  3.06.  sq.  supra. 

As  puberty  sometimes  occurs  extraordinarily  soon,  so  does  it 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  extraordinarily  late.  Professor 
Wilson  knew  a  young  man  whose  penis  and  testes  at  twenty- 
six  were  no  larger  than  in  boys  of  eight ;  at  this  time,  however, 
they  began  to  evolve,  he  had  erections  and  emissions,  fell  in  love 
md  in  two  years,  viz.,  when  twenty-eight,  they  were  as  large  as 
n  other  men,  and  he  married  and  became  a  father.!  Some 
romen  do  not  menstruate  till  between  twenty  and  thirty.k  Some 

pbhildren  do  not  speak  till  several  years  old.  Gall  remarks  that 
.recocity  or  tardiness  may  in  the  same  way  be  the  lot  of  any  ce- 
ebral  faculty  and  its  organ,  just  as  of  every  organ  throughout 

m  rest  of  the  body.    Gessner,  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable 

h  These  experiments  should  impress  every  person  with  the  reliance  to  be 
laced  upon  Gall.  He  advances  nothing  lightly  ;  and  his  genius,  indefatigableness, 
carance,  and  truth,  will  be  acknowledged  more  and  more  daily.     Not  to  bJ 
ell  acquainted  with  his  writings  is  a  disgrace  to  every  medical  man  of  education 

mlw%  ThTtT  7"-  1  D6Ver  °Pen  them  With°ut  findi"g  somethi"S  new  or 
mertung  that  I  had  not  so  fully  felt,  the  force  of  before,  _  just  as  happens  when- 

•xr  I  open  Shakspeare:  and  Gall,  no  less  than  Shakspeare,  should  always  lie 
kpon  one's  table.  J 

Burdach,  without  condescending  to  mention  Gall's  name,  felt  himself  obliged 
»  write  the  following  passage.    «  The  cerebellum  is  the  part  with  which  gene- 
*u»  has  close  relations.  When  the  procreating  faculty  is  strong,  the  cerebellum 
had  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  are  very  much  developed.    The  back  of  the 
Mk  .s  very  narrow  in  castrated  men  and  brutes.  Abstractions  of  blood  from  the 
>  SCiput  are  more  proper  than  from  any  other  part  to  restrain  immoderate  desires 
wound  at  this  part  is  often  followed  by  impotence ;  suppuration  or  atrophy  of 
he  cerebellum  by  wasting  of  the  testicles  ;  and  inflammation  of  it  often  occasions 
mp.sm.     Serres  has  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  cases  that  an  effusion  of 
pod  at  the  cerebellum  causes  erections,  sometimes  accompanied  by  emissions 
I  «l  sometimes  continuing  after  death.    Masturbation  produces  pains  chiefly  at 
e  back  of  the  neck.    Venereal  excesses  often  induce  hemorrhages,  suppur- 
■ons,  indurations,  and  false  membranes  in  the  cerebellum.    When  hemorrhage 
|  curs  during  coition,  it  is  usually  in  the  cerebellum."  (§  .564.) 
^Lectures  on  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  424. 

Promiscuous  connection  generally  prevents  conception  or  lessens  the  disno 
tion  to  it,  while  continued  :  yet  has  no  effect  upon  menstruation. 
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poets  of  Switzerland,  was  declared  by  his  preceptors  incapable 
of  any  attainment  when  ten  years  of  age.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  Berlin  could  neither  combine  his  ideas  nor 
speak  at  thirteen. i  In  fact,  the  natural  growth  and  other  changes 
of  any  organ  or  any  number  of  organs  may  occur  before  or  after 

the  usual  period. 

Not  only  do  instances  of  early  puberty  and  full  growth  fre- 
quently occur,  but  likewise  of  deficient  and  exuberant  growth. 

Dwarfs  are  generally  born  of  the  same  size  as  other  children, 
but  after  a  few  years  suddenly  cease  to  grow.  They  are  said  to 
be  commonly  ill-shapen,  to  have  large  heads,  and  to  be  stupid 
or  malicious'",  and  old  age  comes  upon  them  very  early.  Three 
foreign  dwarfs  exhibited  about  twenty  years  since  in  London, 
two  men  and  one  woman,  had  certainly  large  heads  and  flat  noses, 
but  in  other  respects  were  well  made.  The  tallest  of  the  three 
seemed  a  sulky  creature,  but  the  woman  was  very  ingenious  and 
obliging,  and  Simon  Paap- the  least  of  the  three,  appeared  very 
amiable.  He  was  28  inches  high,  and  26  years  old.  They  were 
not  related  to  each  other,  and.the  relations  of  all  were  of  the 
common  size.    Their  countenances  were  those  of  persons  more 

advanced.  .  .  .  ■ 

The  smallest  dwarf  on  record  was  only  16  inches  high,  when 
37  years  of  age.  "  I  saw  a  female  dwarf,  named  Crachami,  said 
to  be  ten  year's  old,  who  was  well  formed,  but  had  the  features 
of  a  baby,  was  only  19*  inches  in  height  and  5  lbs.  in  weight 
Her  voice  was  that  of  an  infant.  To  hear  her  speak,  and  see 
walk,  sit,  and  behave  like  a  child  several  years  old,  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  I  ever  witnessed,  p 

'  Gall,  1.  C.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  XL  sq.;  8vo.  t.  i.  p.  194.  sq 
m  .,  It  will  not  be  easy  to  produce  me  an  instance  of  any  one  giant  or 
one  dwarf  perfected  in  heart  and  mi nd,       ^  -  ^  ^ 
thousand  other  individuals  who  are  regularly  constituted.    G,  eat  nie 
„ess  is  the  usual  portion  of  giants,  gross  stupidity  that  of  dwarfs.  ( 

Physiognomy.)  _  , 

«  Mailer,  Elemenla  Physiologies,  t.  xn.  lib.  30. 

o  See  Literary  Gazette,  May  1.  1834.  r»mnle  at  Norwich,  39 

p  Among  John  Hunter's  papers  is  a  memorandum  of  a  fern,  c  at  IS  or 
inches  high.    «  She  cohabited  with  a  great  fellow  she  called  her  husbnW 
^epfegnant.   She  went  her  full  time,  but as  ntigb. .have  open 
the  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  the  labour  was  d.fficult  and  .1  was  necessaO 
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The  tallest  person  authentically  recorded  has  never  exceeded 
)  feet,  according  to  Haller.    A  young  man  from  Huntingdon- 
hire,  also  exhibited  in  London  a  few  years  back,  was  of  re- 
markable height.    Although  only  17  years  of  age,  he  was  nearly 
1 1  feet.    He  had  a  sister  of  great  height,  and  many  of  his  family 
r/ere  very  tail.    He  was,  as  is  usual,  born  of  the  ordinary  size, 
ut  soon  began  to  grow  rapidly.    He  appeared  amiable,  and  as 
:cute  as  most  youths  of  his  age  and  rank. 

Giants  and  dwarfs  happily  seldom  reach  their  fortieth  year,  and 
;ave  not  a  very  active  cerebellum  or  organs  of  generation.  As  the 
period  of  growth  is  so  short  in  dwarfs,  and  the  period  of  child- 
oood  so  short  in  those  who  reach  puberty  early,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  old  age  will  be  premature,  —  that  their  stationary 
j  eenod  and  decline  will  be  likewise  short,  q    Giants  do  not,  like 

I  |  s  child's  head:  after  which  the  delivery  was  effected.     The  child  measured  22 
cches  ;  so  that  if  it  could  have  stood  upright  in  utero,  it  would  have  risen  above 
mother's  head.    The  woman  died  four  hours  after  delivery."    (Mr.  South, 
■anslat.  of  Dr.  Otto's  Compendium  of  Human  and  Comparative  Pathological 
)f  <\iatomy,  p.  21.  sq.) 

1  I.i  the  year  1 748,  Mr.  Dawkes,  a  surgeon  at  St.  Ives,  near  Huntingdon, 
billed  a  small  tract  called  Prodigium  WWinghamense,  or  an  Account  of  a 
prising  Boy,  who  was  buried  at  Willingham,  near  Cambridge,  upon  whom 
wrote  the  following  epitaph.  But  whether  it  was  ever  engraved  upon  his 
I  nnbstone  I  have  not  learned. 

■  Stop  Traveller,  and  wondering,  know,  here  buried  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas, 
i  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Hall;  who,  not  one  year  old,  had  the  signs  of 
•nhood;  not  three,  was  almost  four  feet  high;  endued  with  uncommon  strength, 
uust  proportion  of  parts,  and  a  stupendous  voice  ;  before  six,  he  died  as  it  were 
•an  advanced  age. 

:  He  was  born  in  this  village,  Oct.  SI.  MDCCXLI.  and  in  the  same,  de- 
'•ted  this  life,  Sept.  3.  MDCCXLVII.' 
I  (Mr.  Dawkes  viewed  him  after  he  was  dead,  and  says  the  corpse  hud  the  aspect 
ff  a  venerable  old  man. 

3ee  also  a  description  of  him  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1744-45. 
(This  perfectly  autlientic  case  removes  all  doubts  respecting  the  boy  at  Salamis 
ntioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  xvii.)  as  being  four  feet  high,  and 
mg  reached  puberty  when  only  three  years  old  ;  and  respecting  the  man 
n  by  Craterus,  the  brother  of  Antigonus  (Phlegon,  J3e  Mirab.  c.  xxxii.), 
3  in  seven  years  was  an  infant,  a  youth,  an  adult,  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a 
pse. 

lopkins  Hopkins,  weighing  never  more  than  18  lbs.  and  latterly  but  12,  died 
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dwarfs,  I  believe,  die  from  premature  old  age,  but  from  mere 
exhaustion.  ' 

The  Laplanders  are  one  of  the  shortest  races.  BufFon  says 
that  their  height  is  but  4  feet,  and  that  their  tallest  men  do  not 
exceed  4-g-  feet. 

The  intellect  acquires  a  great  increase  of  strength  towards 
the  20th  year,  as  many  must  have  noticed  in  themselves :  and 
the  developement  of  the  forehead  is  proportional.  The  last 
molar  tooth,  called  the  wisdom  tooth,  is  cut  about  this  time  at 
the  two  extremities  of  each  gum,  and  often  occasions  great  an- 
noyance.  The  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  worn  away  sufficiently  for 
the  bone  to  appear  as  a  yellow  line  on  the  summit  of  the  in- 
cisors, especially  of  the  internal,  at  the  18th  year:  and  at  the 
20th,  as  brown  spots  upon  the  summit  of  the  canine  and  of  the 
lower  first  molar,  upon  the  outer  point  of  the  first  upper,  and  upon 
the  second  upper  and  lower. 

Growth  proceeds  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  youth,  so  as 
to  make  up  for  the  check  which  it  had  previously  experienced ; 
and  perhaps  four  or  five  inches  may  be  gained  in  one  year. 
During  an  acute  disease,  it  is  often  found,  on  recovery,  to  have 
proceeded  very  rapidly:  and  change  of  air  appears  sometimes 
to  accelerate  it.  Females  generally  attain  their  full  growth 
at  about  18;  males  at  20  or  23.  Five  feet  may  be  the  mean 
height  of  a  woman :  five  and  a  half  of  a  man.  The  ordinary 
weight  of  either  is  about  130  pounds.  "The  epiphyses  of  the 
bones,  hitherto  distinct  from  their  diaphyses,  now  become  mti- 


of  pure  old  age  at  seventeen;  and  one  of  his  sisters,  but  12  years  of  age,  and 
weighing  only  18  lbs.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  all  the  marks  of  old  age. 
(  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1 91.) 

At  the  Hospice  de  Maternite,  a  few  years  ago,  a  child  is  declared  to  have  l>  _ 
born  all  wrinkled,  and  with  strong  grey  hair  on  its  head  and  chin  :  it  appea re  m 
good  health,  but  its  hands  and  feet  were  of  double  the  usual  length.    ( laote 

Universelles.)  /of«.hn1  •  a 

Tirrenus  is  said  to  have  grown  grey  when  five  years  of  age  (^°>. 
Mr.  Waldkirch,  a  German  senator,  to  have  been  grey  in  one  half  ot  ms  ; 
almost  as  soon  as  born  (Shenkius):  and  twins  to  have  been  born  grey  ^ 
have  remained  so  through  life  (Stadler,  De  Obscrvationibus).    (Dr.  bper. 
Dr.  Omedei's  Annali  di  Medicina,  Feb.  1832.) 
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mately  united  and  in  a  manner  confounded  with  them."  Various 
bones  unite. 

The  frontal  sinus  begins  to  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  nasal 
and  maxillary  sinus  to  obtain  their  due  proportions.  The  chest 
and  lungs  expand ;  and  grey,  blue,  or  black  spots  are  seen  in  the 
lungs.  Respiration  grows  more  extensive  and  slower  ;  and  the 
pulse  descends  to  80  or  75.  The  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin,  bright, 
and  very  abundant.  The  body  has  the  charm  of  youth,  if  not  of 
beauty:  for  youth  even  without  beauty  is  itself  charming  ;  though 
this  charm  must  soon  vanish,  like  the  freshness  of  the  newly 
gathered  fruit  or  flower  or  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  or  the  delicious 
flavour  of  a  newly  killed  animal.1' 

The  revolution  of  puberty  sometimes  languishes  for  want  of 
power  in  the  system;  and  far  more  frequently  in  females,  in 
whom  the  condition  is  called  Chlorosis.1*    The  want  of  strength 

r  Belzoni,  when  in  Egypt,  found  the  Turks  dress  their  mutton  immediately 
after  it  was  killed,  before  it  had  lost  its  natural  warmth,  "  and  in  this  way  it  has  a 
particular  flavour,  quite  agreeable  to  the  taste."    {Narrative,  fyc.  p.  49.) 

Burdach  makes  the  following  remarks,  §  536.  II.  5°.  «  The  sensibility  of 
the  female  is  particularly.afFected.  She  has  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen and  back ;  a  feeling  of  tension  and  pressure  in  the  pelvis ;  of  weight 
throughout  the  body,  especially  in  the  loins  and  thighs  ;  lassitude,  sleepiness,  ill 
temper,  anxiety  and  restlessness,  morbid  sensibility,  a  disposition  to  shed  tears 
and  then  suddenly  to  have  transports  of  immoderate  joy.  At  a  period  when 
conscience  is  in  general  as  yet  but  little  developed,  the  obscure  and  vague  sen- 
sations arising  from  a  new  direction  impressed  upon  life  may  upset  the  character 
and  give  rise  to  strange  and  even  criminal  desires.  Thus  we  occasionally  see 
extraordinary  disorders  of  sensibility :— a  morbid  sympathy,  which  causes  con- 
vulsions to  occur  at  the  sight  of  them  in  another ;  extasy  or  external  immobility 
with  internal  exaltation;  catalepsy  or  a  transient  loss  of  volition,  with  the  power 
in  the  muscles  of  yielding  to  mechanical  impulses  and  of  preserving,  by  a  con- 
tinued action,  the  situation  in  which  they  are  put ;  an  unusual  developement  or 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  especially  of  smell  and  taste,  which  cause  the  most 
repugnant  things  to  be  agreeable ;  lethargy  or  a  long  and  complete  suspension 
of  animal  life  ;  somnambulism,  an  extreme  susce2)tibilili/  of  animal  magnetism  and 
magnetic  clairvoyance,  —  a  state  in  which,  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  soul 
being  suspended,  the  exaltation  of  general  sensibility  causes  the  latter  to  acquire 
the  lucidity  of  the  sensorial  actions  and  places  it  beyond  the  limits  of  space 
and  time  assigned  to  all  knowledge  acquired  by  the  senses.  (Osiander,  Veber 
die  Entwickelungikrankeiten,  t.  i.  p.  6— CO.)"  The  circumstances  mentioned 
are  all  admitted  in  this  country  except  the  susceptibility  of  mesmerism.  But 
the  truth  of  it  is  equal  to  the  truth  of  the  rest.  The  ignorance  of  the  British 
medical  profession  on  this  subject,  while  our  Continental  neighbours  are  so  well 
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may  take  place  when  it  should  begin  or  at  any  time  during  its 
course ;  and  even  a  considerable  time  after  its  establishment,  the 
genital  functions  sometimes  fail  and  the  whole  body  grows  pale 
and  feeble.  An  almost  specific  remedy  for  this  want  of  power 
is  iron  in  any  form  :  and  yet  I  every  day  see  other  remedies  of  no 
specific  power  given  instead,  and  often  indeed  slight  degrees  of 
the  disease  and  cases  occurring  at  earlier  or  later  periods  than 
usual  altogether  mistaken,  and  patients  allowed  to  languish  for  a 
year  or  two  who  might  be  cured  with  iron  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  female  brain  does  not  become  so  large  as  the  male.     Sir  I 
William  Hamilton  found  the  average  weight  of  the  Scotch  male 
brain  to  be  3  lbs.  8  oz.  troy;  and  of  the  female,  3  lbs.  4  oz.: 
one  male  brain  in  seven  to  weigh  about  4?  lbs. ;  only  one  female 
brain  in  a  hundred  to  weigh  4  lbs.'     Dr.  Tiedemann  allows  that 


acquainted  with  it;  the  clownish  obtuseness  and  obstinacy  displayed  upon  it  by 
many ;  and  the  ignoble  fears  and  the  unprincipled,  contemptible,  and  selfish 
truckling  of  some  who  are  convinced  of  "its  truth  to  the  prejudices  of  those  whom 
they  ought  to  inform  or  disregard,  no  less  than  the  vulgarity,  malice,  and  bitter- 
ness of  others,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  which  nevertheless  we  glory  in  as  en- 
lightened beyond  the  days  of  our  ancestors  and  purified  by  our  broad  and  deep 
reception  of  humble  and  benevolent  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  on  so 
wonderful  a  subject,  neutrality  of  opinion  is  all  that  ought  to  be  expected  before 
the  phenomena  are  personally  witnessed  and  honestly  examined. 

The  sexual  system  of  plants  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  appears  in  Hero- 
dotus, Theophrastus,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny;  yet,  notwithstanding  Zaluzianski, 
and  a  century  after  him  Millington  and  Grew,  had  defended  it  in  modern  times, 
Tournefort  refused  it  a  place  in  his  system.  This  was  all  very  well.  But  Pontedera, 
after  carefully  examining  it,  pronounced  it  chimerical;  and  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Alston,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  violently  oppose^ 
it  I  At  present  it  may  be  mentioned  without  throwing  people  into  a  passion  or 
subjecting  oneself  to  the  imputation  of  being  whimsical,  crotchety,  or  mad  :  and 
in  fact  to  doubt  it  would  excite  a  smile  of  compassion. 

While  I  agree  with  Burdach  as  to  facts,  I  reject  his  mysticism  as  Gall  dia, 
who,  while  quoting  him  (1.  c.  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  369.),  »  obliged  suddenly  to d«* 
savin-,  «  Here  he  begins  raving  so  absurdly  about  the  universal  soul  of  the  «  or 
and  about  materiality  transformed  into  spirituality,  and  spirituality  transformed 
into  materiality,  that  I  cannot  discover  any  sense  or  continue  *e  quo*uo  . 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  a  transit  of  »  sensibility  beyond  the  hm.ts  of  fnu 
space  assigned  to  all  knowledge  acquired  by  the  senses,"  nor  have  [seen  ^ 
thing  like  action  of  mind  without  matter;  -  any  thing  beyond  new  state, 
nervous  system. 

<■  Dr.  Monro's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain. 
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ie  European  male  adult  brain  weighs  from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs. 
:oz.  troy:  the  female  from  2  lbs.  8  oz.  to  3  lbs.  11  oz.  "I  never 
iund,"  he  says,  "a  female  brain  that  weighed  4  lbs."  The  fe- 
ale  brain  weighs  on  an  average  from  4  to  8  ounces  less  than  that 
*  the  male ;  and  this  difference  is  already  perceptible  in  a  new- 
)rn  child." 

5.  The  Adult  Period  is  properly  the  whole  of  life  after  youth, 
ut  for  convenience  the  term  is  often  restricted  to  the  period 
jtween  youth  and  old  age.  There  might  be  less  confusion,  were 
e  term  always  allowed  its  full  meaning,  and  the  words  virility, 

manhood  and  womanhood,  given  to  the  period  between  youth 
id  old  age.  Womanhood  extends  from  about  18  to  40  or  45; 
anhood  from  about  24  to  45  or  48. 

At  about  30  in  the  female  and  at  about  35  in  the  male,  every 
r.rt  has  generally  obtained  perfection  of  structure  and  conse- 
tently  of  function.    The  solids  have  their  utmost  solidity  con- 
sent with  the  perfection  of  function :  the  fluids  their  utmost 
;althy  richness  :  the  strength  is  at  its  height,  in  brain,  muscle,  and 
ery  other  part.    The  cerebral  and  general  corporeal  character- 
ics  of  the  individual  are  finished,  so  that  what  distinguishes  him 
mind,  feature,  and  every  thing  else  from  all  other  individuals  is 
mplete.    The  shoulders  and  hips  have  attained  their  greatest 
eaclth.    Hair  has  appeared  upon  the  scrotum  and  perina-um  of 
e  male,  and  upon  the  labia  of  the  female;  the  odour  of  the 
nitals  has  increased  :  earthy  matter  exists  in  the  pineal  gland, 
d  the  brain  has  at  length  completed  its  size,  though  in  some 
iles  it  may  continue  to  grow  till  even  beyond  40,  and  conse- 
ently  virility  of  intellect  and  feeling  is  established;  the  cha- 
pter is  more  serious.    The  upper  and  lower  bony  plates  of  the 
dies  of  the  pelvic  vertebrae  and  the  transverse  processes  are  ad- 
rent  about  the  25th  year:  the  coccygeal  vertebra?  are  disunited 
towards  the  end  of  virility.    The  frontal  sinuses  increase  and 
ntinue  to  increase  till  death.    The  yellow  line  of  the  incisors 
■dens,  the  exposed  osseous  substance  wears  down,  and  the  crown 
comes  shorter,  so  that,  about  the  30th  year,  the  permanent 
sth  are  as  much  worn  as  the  milk  teeth  were  when  they  fell 
t.x  After  30  in  the  female  and  35  in  the  male,— the  second  half 


"  Phil.  Trans.  1836,  Pt.  ii. 
x  Burdach,  I.  c.  §  560. 
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of  this  period,  as  some  divide  it,  the  freshness  of  youth  vanishes, 
but  the  solidity  of  character  greatly  increases ;  the  light  form  and 
the  activity  of  youth  decline,  and  fat  accumulates  on  the  trunk 
and  especially  on  the  abdomen,  so  that  all  but  the  spare  have 
some  rotundity,  —  some  degree  of  "fair  round  belly." 

The  generative  power  increases  with  all  the  rest.  Men  and 
brutes  in  their  prime  are  more  fruitful  than  in  the  early  periods  of 
puberty,  and  their  offspring  larger  and  stronger.  At  the  first  birth 
the  full  time  is  frequently  not  accomplished;  and  the  breasts 
supply  less  and  inferior  milk :  even  the  first  eggs  of  birds  are 
small. 

The  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  no  less  than  the  villi  of  the  intestines, 
have  become  less  numerous  ;  and,  as  the  cells  are  now  also  larger, 
the  respiratory  murmur,  which  in  children  is  so  loud  that  an  equally 
loud  murmur  at  other  ages  through  disease  is  termed  puerile,  has 
much  diminished.   (See  supra,  p.  206.) 

6  Old  Age.  At  about  35  the  lower  eyelid  grows  rather  loose, 
and  about  40  becomes  wrinkled ;  and  soon  the  skin  beyond  the 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit  gives  the  appearance  called  crow's  foot. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  little  falling  off  and  greyness  of  the  hairs 
of  the  head,  and  stronger  hints  are  given  between  the  45th  and 
48th  year.    The  hair  first  grows  decidedly  grey  in  men  generally 
about  the  temples.    In  some  the  change  proceeds  quickly ;  in 
some  very  slowly.    In  some  the  hair  becomes  at  length  pertec uy 
white  ;  in  some  it  does  not  become  of  more  than  an  iron  grey  tiu 
extreme  old  age ;  some  soon  after  20  years  of  age  are  grey,  some 
reach  70  or  80  with  only  a  sprinkling  of  grey  hairs;  at  vanou 
ages  some  will  have  the  hair  of  their  head  silvery  and  the 
eyebrows  of  a  jet  black.    The  hair  generally  falls  off  a  htt  e firf 
at  its  lower  part  in  front,  and  especially  at  the  lateral  portions, 
and,  after  a  time,  it  becomes  generally  thinner  every  where  ex 
cent  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  especially  on  the  top  of  the  heaa, 
Self  may  become  more  or  less  bald     The  baldness  of e • 
first  complete  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  top.    Some  jou  « 
men  are  rather  bald  soon  after  20;  some  few  men  of  80 
still  thick  hair:  those  with  low  foreheads  usually  retain  t 
hair  the  longest.    The  skin  of  the  hand  grows  loose,  and  «* 
well  distinguished  to  an  observing  eye  by  the  hand  throug 

^Ltween  the  45th  and  48th  year,  the  memory  of  proper  names 
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^becomes  impaired ;  and  then  of  common  names :  the  sight  then 
^becomes  long,  so  that  writing  and  books,  if  not  held  farther  off 
Jlthan  was  habitual,  are  indistinct,  and  this  is  usually  more  the  case 
jwith  one  eye  than  with  the  other.   Sexual  desire  is  less  urgent,  the 
Morgans  are  less  ready  and  their  readiness  is  less  lasting.   At  about 
U5  menstruation  ceases ;  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  by  de- 
crees ;  sometimes  it  has  alternations  of  excess  in  quantity  and  de- 
Jdciency  in  frequency,  or  becomes  irregular  in  frequency,— dodging, 
ins  women  say,  or  in  quantity,  or  in  both.  The  change  may  be  seven 
Jfears  in  taking  place,  and  the  woman  tormented  all  the  time  with 
lliffections  of  the  head,  smothering  heats,  faintnesses,  and  various 
Anther  annoyances. 

I   As  age  advances,  women  sometimes  have  hair  grow  upon  the 
Ibhin J  ;  and  birds,  after  ceasing  to  lay  eggs,  frequently  lose  the 
fathers  peculiar  to  their  sex  and  acquire  those  characteristic  of 
jwe  male2,  as  well  as  spurs,  according  to  the  remark  of  Aristotle 
•sornbs,  and  wattles.    Mares  will  acquire  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
female  giraffes  the  coat  of  the  male.    The  doe  will  acquire  the 
looms  of  the  stag  and  roebuck.    An  old  woman's  voice  always 
Irows  gruff.    I  recollect  hearing  a  convent  of  old  nuns  in  Bologna 
I  ■  vespers  and  should  have  mistaken  them  by  their  voices  for  old 
en,  had  I  not  been  assured  that  the  unseen  useless  devotees  were 
111  old  women. 

!  After  passing  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia, 
Jomen  often  become  fixed  in  good  health,  being  troubled  no 
frnger  with  uterine  disturbances  of  their  system :  and,  though 
|ey  steadily  decline,  the  invasion  of  age  may  be  very  gradual,  and 
eir  health  better  than  for  very  many  years  before.  In  truth 
ley  become  more  bold  and  bustling,  like  men  ;  while  old  men 
its  less  energetic,  and  perhaps  called  old  women. 

I  T      J'  B"rlin>  De  Fa:mi™  ex  Suppression  Mensium  barbatis.  A ltorf.  1 664. 

I  Blumenbach,  Comment,  de  Mms  Formativi  Abcrrationibus.  Gott.  1813.  4to. 
[  '  Thls  change  sometimes  arises  from  ovarian  disease.  (Mil.  Trajis.  1827.) 
I  Everard  Home  mentions  a  duck  which,  when  8  years  old,  not  only  ceased 
I  ng  and  acquired  the  male  plumage,  but  repelled  all  drakes,  and  did  its  best  to 
Idducks.  (Phil.  Trans.  1797,  p.  174.)  Here  the  properties  of  the  cerebellum 
f  '  had  changed.  The  ovaria  of  hens  will  occasionally  grow  narrow  and  bend  on 
Jlflselyes,  like  a  vas  deferens:  and  the  larynx  so  change  that  the  old  creature 
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The  progress  of  old  agea  may  be  very  slow,  indeed  impercep- 
tible, except  in  the  countenance,  hand,  and  hair,  and  in  a  number  of 
little  things  appreciable  by  the  individual  himself  and  those  who 
act  with  him  or  have  opportunities  of  close  observation,  till  about 
60  years  of  age ;  after  this,  the  brain  rarely  executes  any  thing 
original.     In  instances  of  decided  genius,  the  full  glow  is  so 
remarkable,  that  a  falling  off  of  intellect  and  feeling  is  readily 
discernible  and  the  difference  of  the  mind  may  at  an  early  period 
be  perceived.    The  power  of  intellect  is  now  exerted  on  things 
formerly  learnt,  and  chiefly  through  the  facilities  given  by  habit. 
The  elderly  man  no  longer  likes  new  lights  in  science,  nor  im- 
provements in  institutions  and  methods.    If  he  is  a  physician,  he 
scorns  new-fangled  remedies  and  new  revolutionary  discoveries 
in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  tells  of  the  number  of  follies 
he  has  seen  prevail  and  pass  away  in  his  timeb :  he  acquires  more 
confidence  daily  in  nature's  power  of  curing  disease,  being  left 
daily  more  below  the  point  of  present  knowledge,  practising 
more  and  more  feebly  and  uselessly,  but  more  greedy  than  ever 
of  fees,  as  though  he  was  more  informed  and  did  more  for  lus 
patients  than  ever.     His  feelings  grow  blunt  except  his  ap- 
petite for  food  and  money :  remembering  his  former  pleasures, 
and  being  insusceptible  now  of  what  he  once  was,  he  praises  the 
past  only  and  condemns  the  present  state  of  things,  —  "  laudalof 

temporis  acli."c  .  .  , 

The  solids  grow  drier  and  more  rigid;  shrink  in  bulk,  and  be- 
come rarer  in  texture  :  and  they  are  less  excitable,  and  less  fitter 

a  "  J.  Bern  Fischer,  Tract  Xde  Senio  ejusgue  Morbis.    Ed.  2.  Erf.  1760.  8vo. 
Benj.  Hush,  Med.  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vol.  ii.     Philad.  1793. 
p  295  s(j 

'  Burg.  W.  Seller,  Anatom.  c.  h.  Senilis  Specimen.    Erlang.  1799.  8vo.  « 
Const.  Anast.  Philites,  Be  Decrement,  sen  de  Marasmo  Send,.    Hal  IB  ■ 
b  Those  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  do  the  same,  must  >n  tins  p. 
be  considered  in  premature  mental  senility,  and  those  students  whe ,  suffe 
teachers  so  to  spoil  their  minds  may  be  compared  to  children  enfeebled 
emanations  of  the  old  warn*  with  whom  unfortunately  they  sleep.  { 

Pi5BiLP  Watson,  who  gained  immense  applause  for  his 
and  his  cLucal  Essays,  when  told  twenty  ^fT^^J^^i 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  always  sneered  at  the  ..new-fangled  do  t  nnes    a ndp  ^ 
himself  contented  with  chemistry  as  it  was  in  h.s  younger  days.  (See 


for  examnle.1 
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function.   Their  colour  alters,  and,  since  such  gross  changes  are 
manifest  to  us,  no  doubt  most  delicate  changes  in  texture  and 
composition,  beyond  the  powers  of  analysis  and  optical  aids  hi- 
therto employed,  also  occur,  even  before  the  grosser  are  discern- 
ible ;  such  as  even  in  animals  living  in  fluids  and  in  leaves  still  full  of 
juices  determine  the  death  or  separation  of  individual  parts.  The 
intimate  composition  and  organisation  of  different  animals  and 
plants  must  be  differently  modified  altogether  and  be  capable  of 
different  degrees  of  duration,  so  as  to  break  up  at  definite  periods 
nn  each  species,  variety,  and  individual,  when  no  extrinsic  cause 
I  puts  an  end  to  life  before  the  arriyal  of  the  inevitable  term.  The 
original  composition  of  the  being  involved  powers  of  certain 
changes  m  composition  and  of  organisation,  and  these  involved 
others  ;  all  these  peculiar  conditions  comprising,  of  necessity, 
in  their  nature,  peculiar  powers  of  function.     But  the  succes- 
sive changes  at  length  cease  to  be  improvements;  they  are 
inferior  to  each  other  and  such  as  give  less  aptitude  for  func- 
tion ;  and  intimate  composition  and  organisation  at  length  become 
ncapable  not  only  of  function,  but  of  farther  continuance,  and  the 
ienes  of  possible  changes  is  exhausted. 

In  different  organs  the  original  composition,  and  thereby  mi- 
mte  powers  are  differently  limited  :  some  arise  early,  some  late  • 
ome  arrive  at  perfection  soon,  some  late;  some  have  few 
Ranges,  some  many;  some  exist  only  for  a  short  time,  their  local 
Hd  age,  literally  speaking,  being  arrived  at  speedily,  some  for  a 
rreat  length  of  time  :  so  that  while  some  parts  flourish  till  general 
Id  age  comes  upon  the  whole  system  of  them,  others  arise,  flourish 
md  decay,  long  before,  and  some  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of 

As  age  proceeds,  separate  adjoining  parts  are  disposed  to  coa- 
tee ;  the  seme  of  sutures  and  at  length  the  sutures  themselves 
«Jisn.    Transformations  to  harder  structures  occur  ;— muscular 
arts  may  become  tendinous,  fibrous  membranes  cartilaginous 
id  cartilages  bones:  and  bone  is  often  deposited  in  various 
arts  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  under  serous  membranes  and 
<«e  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  arteries.    Thus,  before  senile 
'3chne  m  power,  composition,  and  in  minute  structure  arrests 
nction,  there  arises  a  disposition  to  painless  disease  of  structure 
-•ch  as  induration  and  opacity,  slowly  unfitting  parts  for  use.  The 
tenes.  canillaripa  nr  t\<a  „ni„nn  „ e        i  .  n 
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ossify :  the  lens  become  opake.  As  if  to  co-operate  with  the  decline 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  avenues  to  the  senses  become  over- 
shadowed by  hairs  :  the  eyebrows,  the  hairs  around  the  opening 
of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  those  of  the  nostrils,  grow  very  thick 
and  long.  The  portion  of  the  cornea  nearest  the  sclerotic  grows 
opake,  forming  a  white  ring,  called  arcus  senilis. 

The  pulse  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  irregular,  and  then  it 
generally  ceases  to  grow  slowerd  ;  and  from  the  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  arterial  coats  it  is  larger,  and  apparently  firmer. 
The  arteries,  before  extreme  old  age  invades,  are  heavier.  They 
contain  less  blood,  and  the  whole  amount  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
is  less,  and  less  blood  penetrates  into  the  smallest  vessels ;  but 
the  venous  blood  becomes  more  abundant,  ajid,  from  the  debility, 
venous  congestion  is  common.  The  blood  has  less  fibrin;  and  the 
serum  is  less  coagulable,  from  containing  less  albumen. 

The  temperature  is  not  so  well  maintained.  The  vivacity  of 
colour  declines  in  all  the  organs,  and  they  become  pale,  or  of  a 
dirty  hue:  a  pale  white  yields  to  yellow  or  grey;  a  bright,  to  a 
dingy,  red: — all  evidences  of  excessively  minute  changes  in 
composition,  while  neither  the  chemist  might  discover  change  of 
composition,  nor  the  microscopist  change  of  organisation. 

Nutrition  is  imperfect  and  altered.  Not  only  do  all  the  parts, 
even  the  bones,  shrink  and  grow  lighter  and  drier  %  but  fractures 
will  not  unite  nor  wounds  heal  so  quickly  as  before  f;  ecchymosis, 


d  The  sap  moves  much  more  slowly  in  old  plants. 

c  See  Blumenbach's  osteological  work  upon  the  remarkable  wasting  of  the 
bones  of  old  men,  p.  86.  sq. 

"  Joaeh.  H.  Gernet,  Be  Siccitatis  Senilis  Effectibus.   Lips.  1753.  4to." 

f  Throughout  life  a  deviation  from  uniformity  of  action,  and  even  without 
deviation  the  least  call  for  more  exertion  than  usual,  is  followed  by  unpleasant 
results,  whether  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  brain  or  of  any  other  part,  " 
the  povyers  are  feeble,  either  by  nature  or  through  unfavourable  circumstances: 
and  it  then  is  proved  that  the  appearance  of  power  depended  solely  upon  e 
habitual  uniformity  of  its  exertion.  Dyspeptic  persons  should  remember  t  is 
in  regard  to  their  diet  and  the  delicate  in  regard  to  all  efforts :  and  people  o^ 
mental  mediocrity  should  submit  to  the  evidence  of  this  test  before  they  mdu  g 
in  the  conceit  that  they  are  fit  for  greater  things  than  they  have  ever  done. 

The  converse  also  is  true.  Where  there  is  great  power  or  great  predispos^ 
tioii  to  action,  the  action  or  phenomenon  occurs  without  evident  exciting  cau^ 
When  hooping  cough  exists,  numberless  circumstances  may  excite  a  fit,  butt "i 
force  of  the  predisposition  will  excite  fits  from  time  to  time  of  itself.     ^  ielC 
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as  well  as  gangrene,  is  readily  induced :  and  the  bones,  teeth,  and 
:  blood-vessels  grow  brittle  and  fragile.  The  very  villi  of  the  in- 
i  testines  lessen.  The  absorbent  vessels  shrink  and  are  less  active  ; 
—  effusions,  so  readily  induced  by  the  debility  of  the  blood-ves- 
>sels,  are  not  quickly  taken  up.  The  absorbent  ganglia  grow  hard 
.and  dry. 

The  teeth,  at  70,  have  half  their  crown  worn  down,  and  the 
eexposed  cavity  is  filled  with  a  new  osseous  deposit,  producing  a 
Ibrown  or  reddish  yellow  spot  on  the  top  ;  they  are  no  longer  liable 
ito  caries;  they  die  and  fall  out  in  succession.  The  emptied 
aalveoli  shrink  and  fill  with  an  osseous  substance ;  their  border  is 
aabsorbed  and  its  absorption  begins  even  before  the  teeth  fall  out. 
TThe  jaws  consequently  lose  in  depth :  whence  the  hard  palate 
:  is  no  longer  arched,  and  the  foramen  of  the  chin  lies  close  to  the 
tupper  edge  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  lower  jaw  bone  grows  also 
sshorter  and  its  ascending  branch  lower  and  more  oblique:  so  that 
tthe  angle  is  more  obtuse,  the  articular  process  lower  than  the 
icoronoid,  and  the  joint  on  a  level  with  the  upper  gum;  the  ex- 
tternal  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  below  the  chin  is  no  longer  perpen- 
oiicular,  but  oblique ;  the  two  jaws  scarcely  touch  except  where 
tthe  molares  lie  ;  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper.s 

From  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  blood-vessels,  parts, 
Mvhich  before  could  be  injected  red,  can  now  no  longer  be  co- 
lloured,  and  parts  attached  by  them  readily  separate;  thus  the 
aura  mater  is  easily  detached  from  the  cranium.  Articulation, 
(mastication,  and  deglutition,  like  all  other  muscular  actions,  be- 
bome  weaker.  The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  become  still  less  nu- 
merous and  larger,  probably  from  the  thinning  and  absorption  of 
pheir  walls,  for  these  two  changes  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
porpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis;  and  the  lungs  grow  lighter1',  but 

;his  is  partly  owing  to  their  resembling  every  other  part  in  con- 
taining less  blood.    The  body  gradually  loses  in  its  stature. 
7.  At  from  70  to  75  in  the  female,  and  from  75  to  80  in  the  male, 

hhe  age  of  Decrepitude  begins.  "  Omnia  in  pejus  mere."  The 
Mood-vessels  and  absorbents  have  so  diminished  in  number  ;  the 


tWebral  organ  of  feeling  is  strong,  it  impels  to  violent  action  from  time  to  time 
vithout  any  unusual  external  exciting  causes  being  applied  to  it. 
■  See  Burdach,  §  587.  "  See  sUpr&j  p.  20C. 
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canals  in  every  dimension;  the  brain,  chords,  nerves,  ganglia, 
muscles,   tendons,  bones,  and  every  apparatus  of  sense  in  size 
and  proportionate  weight;  and  the  fluids  correspondently  in  their 
richness  and  quantity,  that  an  old  person  is  lifted  with  ease,  and 
any  one  not  aware  of  the  circumstance  will  be  greatly  struck  with 
the  lightness  of  an  old  woman  whom  he  takes  in  his  arms  or  of 
an  old  hen  in  a  poultry  yard.    «  The  brain,  after  having  remained 
stationary  for  10  or  20  years,  begins  to  decline  and  lose  its 
fulness  and  turgescence,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  its  activity. 
But  all  the  cerebral  parts  do  not  waste  equally  ;  the  anterior 
inferior  shrink  sooner  than  the  others ;  whence  the  faculties  de- 
pendent upon  them,  the  memory  of  names  among  others,  are  the 
first  weakened.    Successively  all  the  cerebral  parts  change  more 
or  less ;  the  man  loses  the  power  of  combining  a  large  number  of 
ideas,  of  seizing  the  relations  of  objects  and  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect.    New  impressions  slide,  as  it  were,  off  the 
exhausted  brain,  and  the  old  man  remembering  no  longer  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  day,  takes  delight  in  diffused  and 
everlastingly  repeated  recitals  of  the  adventures  of  his  youth  :  his 
state  grows  worse  and  worse,  till  nothing  is  at  last  left  but  inert 
cerebral  fibres,  insensibility,  and  dementia."1 

i  Gall,  1.  c.  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  sq.;  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  431.  sq. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  soft  parts  model  the  hard.    Thus  t  ie 
interior  of  the  skull  has  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  respective  parfs  ot  Uie 
brain  which  it  incloses ;  and  even  the  blood-vessels  imprint  it.    Now,  a 
the  approach  of  old  age  all  the  nervous  system  begins  to  lose  its  fulness,  an 
consequently  its  activity.    Throughout  the  body,  the  nerves  shrink,  the  cerebral 
convolutions  grow  narrow  and  flat  ;  what  were  their  prominences  become  na  an 
depressed;  they  separate  from  each  other;  their  interspaces  widen :  in  short, 
whole  brain  lessens."  (Gall,  1.  c.  4to.  vol.iii.  p.  28.;  8vo.  t.  hi.  p.  47.  sq.)  i 
skull  is  necessarily  influenced  by  these  changes.    «  The  internal  plate  follow 
the  shrinking  brain  :  the  bony  substance,  while  it  is  depositing,  must 
itself  upon  the  brain;"  and  thus  "the  capacity  of  the  skull  lessens  propor .on 
with  the  brain."    (4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  29. ;  8vo.  «.  iii.  p.  50.)  The  skull  g^«h« 
like  every  other  part :  but  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  more  spongy.  b 

*  When  Gall  first  declared  this,  he  was  pronounced  «  very  bold  for  uttering 
such  absurdities  before  enlightened  anatomists  and  doctors."  (4 to.  m\^J' 
sq.;  8vo.  t.  iii.  p.  48.)    But  he  multiplied  his  observations  in  cemeterc  s 
seums,  and  dissecting-rooms,  upon  skulls  proved  by  the  jaws  to  be >  old  A i 
he  found  that  Voightel  (  Handbuch  dcr  Pmctischen  Anatomic,  p.  274. )  saw 
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Not  only  do  the  genitals  shrink  very  considerably,  so  that 
in  this  respect  the  sexes  differ  less  and  less ;  but  the  aspect  of 
the  face  and  the  whole  frame  becomes  so  similar  in  the  sexes, 
that  the  face  and  hand,  and  indeed  the  trunk  of  the  two,  might 
readily  be  undistinguishable,  to  a  common  observer,  as  in  in- 
fancy :  while  old  women's  chins  grow  a  little  hairy,  old  men's 
beards  grow  very  smooth,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  mind  causes 
an  old  man  to  be  said  to  have  become  "  quite  an  old  woman." 
The  face  is  ash  coloured  and  wrinkled :  the  skin  of  the  hands 
loose,  and  so  transparent  that  the  tendons  and  other  parts 
below  it  are  visible.  From  the  blunted  condition  of  the  senses, 
the  apathy  of  the  brain,  and  the  weakness  of  the  muscles, 
cleanliness  is  not  regarded  as  before ;  and  an  old  person,  if  not 
carefully  attended,  is  very  dirty.  The  hands  and  legs  tremble 
in  exercise ;  he  walks  slowly,  and  to  run  is  impossible,  so  that  he 
is  readily  run  over  in  the  streets ;  he  stops  from  time  to  time  ; 
requires  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  at  length  the  support  of  an  atten- 
dant also :  he  is  too  weak  to  hold  up  his  head  or  his  trunk.  The 
voice  grows  tremulous  and  shrill ;  his 


nerally  .the  head  does  not  grew  smaller  ;  but,  while  the  internal  table  shrinks,  the 
'diploe  increases  and  maintains  the  dimensions  of  the  external.  The  frontal  sinus 
necessarily  enlarges;  and  the  superior  internal  layer  of  the  orbitar  plate  even 
separates  from  the  inferior.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  Gall  found  no  one  allow  that 
the  brain  lessened  in  old  age. 

In  some  cases,  little  diploe  is  deposited,  so  that  the  skull  grows  thinner  the 
external  table  follows  the  internal,  and  the  head  lessens  and  grows  much  lighter 
.Jin  extreme  old  age,  the  excess  of  diploe  is  sometimes  at  length  absorbed  again  in 
►certam  parts,  and  the  external  table  wastes;  so  that  the  thinnest  parts  become 
t  transparent  and  not  thicker  than  paper,  and  the  least  pressure  may  produce  de- 
tpression.  J  r 

Gall  adds  that  the  variable  thickness  of  the  skull  in  old  age  prevents  any  certain 
Inference  respect.ng  the  state  of  the  brain.  (4 to.  vol.  iii.  p.  si.  j  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  54.) 


I:hing:  and  that  Walter,  who  had  fiercely  contradicted  him,  described  (Museum 
\:Anatomxcum,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.),  the  head  of  a  man  above  CO  years  of  age,  every  bone 
M  wh.ch  was  thick,  light  and  not  very  firm  ;  and  the  head  of  a  woman  above 
30,  with  bones  thick  and  spongy,  and  so  light  that  it  weighed  altogether  but  Hi 
ounces.  B.chat  mentions  this  fact  as  ordinary,  snying  that «  the  cranium  acquires 
•  great  and  constantly  increasing  thickness  by  age,  while  other  bones  diminish 
.Analomie  Descriptive,  p.  58.) 
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"  Big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  its  sound." 

The  decay  and  helplessness  of  one  part  coincideswith  thatof  others, 
so  that  it  is  powerless  when  the  failure  of  others  would  render  its 
power  useless.  The  intellect  becomes  incapable  of  understanding 
any  thing  new ;  the  feelings  are  so  blunted  that  spouse  and  children 
arc  lost  without  great  suffering.  Much  of  the  time  is  now  spent 
in  sleep.    Emaciation  increases,  and  at  last  we  are 

"  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing." 
In  this  miserable  state  of  wreck,  the  power  of  the  brain  called  mind, 
like  the  power  of  all  other  organs,  and  every  organ,  are  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  compatible  with  life,  and,  without  Divine  assurance 
to  the  contrary,  must  indicate  a  final  extinction,  since  a  gradual 
expansion  of  intellectual  and  high  moral  faculties  might  be  ex- 
pected the  nearer  our  entrance  into  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
and  not  a  steadily  increasing  decline  into  childishness,  incapacity, 
and  absolute  fatuity — dementia  senilis,  as  it  is  technically  called,  in 
which  no  evidence  can  be  appreciated,  no  views  conceived  ;  and 
the  longer  life  is  pushed, — the  nearer  to  another  world  the  indi- 
vidual arrives,  the  more  fatuitous  does  he  grow, — the  more  and 
more  below  the  brute  creation.  Though  few  live  long  enough  to 
die  thus  fatuitous,  it  must  be  remembered  that  thefaculties  of  the 
old  are  always  more  and  more  impaired  and  employed  upon  old 
experience  without  the  power  of  advancing,  and  that,  among  those 
who  perish  in-the  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  who  are  not  cut  off 
suddenly,  nay  even  they  who  become  very  acute  before  death, 
generally  become  delirious  or  unintelligent  ultimately  before  they 
expire.15 

k  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Historia  Vitce  et  Mortis,  contrasting  youth  and  old  age, 
says  that,  whereas  in  youth  were  pudor  et  verecundia,  in  the  old  man  obduruitj 
in  youth  benignitas  et  misericordia,  in  the  old  man  occaluit ;  in  youth  there  is 
cemulatio  laudabilis.m  the  old  man  invidia maligna ;  in  youth  religion  and  devotion, 
in  the  old  man  defervescentia  inpietate,  from  his  charity  having  cooled,  his  long  con- 
verse with  misfortune,  and  his  difficulty  of  believing  ;  in  youth  liberality,  bene- 
ficence, and  philanthropy,  in  the  old  man  avaritia  et  sibi  sapere  et  consuiere ;  m 
youth  confidence  and  hope,  in  the  old  man  diffidentia  ctplarhna  habere  pro  suS- 
pectis;  in  youth  obligingness  and  deference,  in  the  old  man  morositasetfaslidiiiW 
in  youth  sincerity  and  openness,  in  the  old  man  cautio  et  animus  tectus. 
men  in  garrulilalem  prqficiunt  et  contestationcm,  for  which  reason  the  poets  turnc 
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When  things  are  at  this  pass,  the  power  of  life  at  length  rapidly 
declines.    No  condition  of  living  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  can 


old  Tithonus  into  a  grasshopper  People  thoroughly  excellent  by  cerebral  organ- 
isation remain  very  excellent  in  old  age;  but  my  experience  assures  me  that  the 
majority  of  men  in  many  points  of  their  character  even  yet  are  unprincipled 
and  wicked,  or  weak,  either  by  nature  or  from  their  organisation  being  of  a 
middle  character  and  therefore  dependent  upon  external  influences  for  its  work- 
ing and  thus  having  yielded  to  the  evil  influences  which  unfortunately  are  still 
the  most  powerful.  The  bad  by  nature  will  be  bad  to  the  last ;  but  for  the  middle 
class  of  minds  a  virtuous  and  rational  previous  life  and  an  habitual  just  view  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  whole  of  this  world  are  the  best  preservative  against  the  faults 
of  old  age.  To  expect  any  further  solid,  reformation  in  the  old  age  of  vicious  or 
contemptible  persons,  than  what  the  enfeebled  force  of  the  feelings  necessarily 
comprises,  is  hopeless.  As  far  as  the  adage  is  true,  such  as  the  boy  was  such  is 
the  man,  it  is  true  that  such  as  the  adult  man  was  such  is  the  old  man  ;  for  habit  has 
established  its  sway.  While  we  are  in  the  vigour  of  life,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
habituate  ourselves  to  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  in  even  the  minutest  matters, 
to  benevolence  even  in  manner  to  our  fellow  creatures  and  all  the  brute  crea- 
tion, to  humility  and  an  honest  appreciation  of  ourselves  and  others,  and  to  a 
rational  view  of  the  sources  of  true  happiness,  —  being  indifferent  to  titles  and 
posts  of  honour,  except  so  far  as  they  are  the  reward  and  indicative  of  sterling 
merit  in  the  individual  possessing  them,  and  convinced  that  these  are  far  less  va- 
luable than  the  deserving  them, — despising  popularity  unless  the  result  of  intrin- 
sic desert  only,  and  valuing  the  poorest  person  of  talent  or  integrity,  —  indifferent 
to  censure  and  abuse  when  our  reason  and  conscience  tell  us  that  they  are  un- 
deserved,— despising  all  waste  of  time  in  personalities  and  vulgarity  and  the 
littlenesses  of  coteries  and  knots  of  persons  such  as  exist  in  all  bodies  of  men, 
even  the  scientific  and  religious,  —  convinced  that  happiness  consists  in  the 
possession  of,  or  in  honest  industry  to  procure  if  we  are  not  posssessed  of  them, 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  competency  and  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  for 
intellectual,  refined,  and  disinterested  pursuits,  in  the  study  of  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  in  improving  our  feelings,  in  doing  good  to  individuals,  but 
especially  in  improving  the  condition  of  society,  adding,  if  we  can,  to  the 
means  of  art  and  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  so  that  in  old  age  we  shall 
from  habit  be  delighted  to  know  that  others  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  are  en- 
larging the  bounds  of  art  and  science  and  increasing  the  happiness  and  dignity 
of  the  species,  instead  of  stupidly  thinking  that  all  was  perfect  when  we  were 
young,  and  from  habit  be  amiable  and  rational,  looking  at  our  decline  and 
waiting  for  our  death,  as  ordinations  of  nature,  with  placidity  and  resignation 
and  hopes  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  carry  on  the  world  after  us. 
Such  old  persons  I  have  known,  still  affectionately  loving  their  family  and  friends, 
and  the  contemplation  of  them  is  delightful. 

While  the  wretched  state  of  civilisation  which  prevailed  in  all  antiquity  still 
prevails, even  in  the  most  civilised  countries:  while  the  arrangements  of  society 
cause  the  majority  to  live  in  excessive  toil,  with  deficient  food,  and  endless  unwhole- 
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last  beyond  a  definite  time ;  and;  when  it  is  not  preparatory  to  a 
fresh  developement,  so  that  on  its  declining  a  new  modification 


some  and  demoralising  circumstances,  and  a  bad  education  or  none :  while  too 
many  who  have  all  the  means  of  health  and  happiness  have  false  notions  of  the 
sources  of  happiness,  and  are  imperfectly  educated,  delighting  in  what  is  trumpery 
instead  of  what  is  intellectual,  noble,  and  worthy  of  a  rational  being's  desire  :  while 
morality  is  founded,  not  upon  the  principle  that  that  is  virtuous  which  produces  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  (see  suprd.,  p.  357.  sqq.),  and  that  vicious 
which  produces  more  misery  than  happiness  to  the  greater  number*,  (not  to  sup- 
pose these  the  results  of  virtue  and  vice  would  be  to  insult  the  Creator,)  happiness 
being  by  nature  "  our  being's  end,  and  aim,"  so  that  we  should  be  virtuous  for 
the  same  high  and  godlike  reason  that  a  benevolent  creator  must  be  virtuous,— 
because  he  feels  it  right  in  itself;  but  founded  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
upon  superstitious  and  often  revolting  fancies  and  selfish  hopes  and  fears,  the 
evidence  of  the  grounds  of  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  thought  of 
weighing  or  has  the  information  and  intelligence  to  weigh  properly,  (and  many 
a  one  who  founds  or  pretends  to  found  his  morality  on  a  basis  of  this  kind  is 
shocked  or  hypocritically  pretends,  in  the  midst  of  conduct  which  proves  him  a 
stranger  to  nobleness  and  virtue,  to  be  shocked  with  the  very  best  men  who  are 
virtuous  for  other  reasons  than  he  himself,  as  though  God  does  not  "prefer 

«  Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure,"J 
and  waste  their  time  in  disputing  upon  their  fancies  of  tradition  and  mystery, 
whereas  they  could  all  agree  as  to  what  is  virtuous  thought  and  action,  and  m 
acting  accordingly:  while  all  improvements  of  institutions  is  opposed,  although 
fresh°arrangements  must  be  demanded  in  different  stages  of  society,  accord.ng  to 
the  analogy  existing  in  all  parts  of  nature,  and  just  as  organisation  changes 
at  different  periods  of  the  developement  of  animals:— while  such  is  the  state  ot 
things,  all  must  appear  vanity  to  those  who  thoroughly  mingle  with  the  world  ana 
join  in  its  unintellectual,  empty,  and  selfish  pursuits.    The  sensual  and  showy 
Hebrew  king,,  with  his  strong  understanding,  pronounced  at  last  all  to  be  vanity, 
and  the  vain  and  mean  modern  with  his  gigantic  and  rich  mind  pronounce 
human  life  to  be  not  "aliud  quam  cumulus  et  accessio  peccatorum  et  serum- 
narum  "     But  men  with  a  better  cerebral  organisation,  leading  virtuous,  bene- 
ficent, and  intellectual  lives,  keeping  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  an 
mixing  with  it  so  as  scarcely  to  be  a  part  of  it,  find  much  happiness  and  sat.  - 
faction,  and  hope  that  a  far  higher  point  of  civilisation  will  one  day  be  obtame  , 
in  which  health  will  be  insured  and  solid  happiness  established,  and  those 
would  be  happy  but  for  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  others  and  the  infirm.t.es 
our  bodies  will  have  then  happiness  far  less  alloyed  by  these  causes. 

*  On  this  subject,  see  an  excellent  pamphlet  entitled  Observations  on  the  Fo*4 
alum  of  Morals,  suggested  by  Professor  WheweWs  Sermons  on  the  same  J 
By  Eugenius.     Longman  and  Co.  1838. 
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of  composition,  organisation,  and  properties,  takes  place,  its  ces- 
sation is  necessarily  death.1  The  termination  is  occasionally 
very  slow;  but  not  unfrequently  rather  sudden.  Whenever 
strength  is  low,  whether  after  starvation,  excessive  evacuation, 
continued  irritation,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  noxious  agent, 
the  highest  hopes  of  recovery  are  often  blasted  by  a  sudden 
cessation  of  life  when  improvement  had  reached  a  certain  point 
and  no  alteration  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  for  some  time. 
The  extreme  debility  of  old  age  often  ends  in  the  same  sudden 
way.    The  explanation  probably  is  that,  where  the  powers  are  so 

low,  the  slightest  causes  of  exhaustion  or  difficulty  tell,  causes 

sometimes  inappreciable  :  but  the' act  of  turning  in  bed,  the  change 
of  being  raised,  nay  the  loss  of  tension  from  a  discharge  of  solid, 
fluid,  or  gas  from  the  alimentary  canal,  has  been  known  sufficient: 
and  so  might  a  slight  and  unnoticed  emotion  of  the  mind.  Pos- 
sibly excessive  debility  maybe  subject  to  sudden  droopings  inde- 
pendently of  sudden  calls  upon  the  powers. 

Just  as  we  saw  that  various  changes  occur,  co-operating  with 
decay  in  lessening  the  functions  of  individual  parts,  so  death  in  old 
age  usually  occurs  before  the  system  is  completely  decayed."1 
The  tendency  to  structural  disease  is  greater  and  greater  as  age 
advances":  and,  when  age  is  much  advanced,  any  acute  affec- 

1  "  G.  Gottl.  Richter,  Be  morte  sine  morbo.    Gotting.  1736.  4to.  '.' 

J.  Oosterdyk  Schacht,  Tr.  qua  senile  fatum  inevitabili  necessitate  ex  hum. 
corp.  mechanismo  sequi  demonstrate.     Ultraj.  1729.  4to. 

-Matt.  Van  Geuns,  Be  morte  corporea  et  causis  moriendi.  LB.  1761.  4to. 
reprinted  in  Sandifort's  Thesaurus,  vol.  iii. 

C.  G.  Ontyd,  Be  morte  et  varia  moriendi  ratione.    Lugd.  Bat.  1791.  8vo. 

Curt.  Sprengel,  Instit.  Medic,  t.  i.     Amst.  1809.  8vo.  p.  289.  so. 

Sec  the  successive  progress  of  the  phenomena  of  death  observed  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  a  man  of  middle  age,  dying  of  dysentery,  in  Moritz's  Magaz.  zur 
Efrahrungs-Seehn-Kunde,  vol.  i.  Pt.  i.  p.  63.  sq." 

™  The  circumstance  of  brutes  ill  treating  and  bringing  death  upon  any  one  of 
their  companions  who  is  diseased,  wounded,  or  nearly  worn  out  with  years;  and 
of  parasitic  animals  often  swarming  in  bodies  enfeebled  from  disease,  are  analogous 
facts  ;  illustrating  the  Eastern  saying,"  from  him  that  hath  little  shall  that  little 
be  taken." 

n  There  is  a  great  tendency,  in  this  climate  at  least,  to  an  atonic  sub-inflam- 
matory  state  of  the  mucous  membranes  exposed  to  the  air ;  so  that  the  eyes  are 
gummy  and  watery,  the  nose  very  moist,  and  there  is  a  cough  and  expectoration 
—senile  catarrh,  whence  most  old  people  have  short  breath,  cough,  and  "pituita 
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tion,  though  not  violent,  is  often  sufficient  rapidly  to  exhaust  the 
system ;  so  that  a  very  old  person's  life  is  one  of  the  greatest 
uncertainty. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  the  natural  period  of  life,  or, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  the  more  frequent  and  regular  limit  of  ad- 
vanced old  age.0  But,  by  an  accurate  examination  of  numerous 
bills  of  mortality,  I  have  ascertained  a  remarkable  fact  —  that  a 
pretty  large  proportion  of  Europeans  reach  their  eighty-fourth 
year,  while,  on  the  contrary,  few  exceed  it." 

The  ordinary  limit  of  life  is  from  70  to  84<  years.  But  there  is 
great  diversity  in  the  period  of  old  age  and  natural  exhaustion. 
Some  are  hale  and  hearty  at  70.  Some  are  feeble  and  decayed 
at  65. 

Our  countryman  Parr  married  when  120  years  of  age,  retained 
his  sexual  power  till  142,  and  died  at  152  from  plethora,  induced 
by  a  change  in  his  diet.P  Harvey,  who  dissected  him,  found  no 
decay  of  any  organ  q,  and,  had  not  Parr  become  an  inmate  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's  family  in  London,  he  probably  would  have  lived 
many  years  longer.  His  soft  parts  were  juicy  and  flexible,  his 
cartilages  unossified ;  nor  was  there  diseased  ossification  or  ob- 

°  "  Among  other  well-known  treatises  on  this  subject,  consult  J.  Gesner,  Be 
termino  vita.  Tigur.  1748.  4to.  reprinted  in  the  Excerptuni  Italic*  et  Helvetica 
litterat.    1759.  t.  iv." 

p  At  105  he  did  penance  in  a  white  sheet  for  an  illicit  amour,  which  physio- 
logical fact  John  Taylor  the  poet,  in  1635,  immortalised  in  the  following  delicate 
rhymes :  — 

"  Fair  Catherine  Milton  was  this  beauty  bright, 
lair  like  an  angel,  but  in  weight  too  light, 
Whose  fervent  feature  did  inflame  so  far 
The  ardent  fervor  of  old  Thomas  Parr, 
That  for  love's  satisfaction  'twas  thought  meet 
He  should  be  purged  by  standing  in  a  sheet ; 
Which  aged  he  one  hundred  and  Jive  year, 
In  Aldersbury  Bury's  church  did  wear. 
Should  all  that  so  offend  such  penance  do, 
Oh  !  what  a  price  would  linen  rise  unto, 

All  would  be  turned  to  sheets,  our  shirt  and  s  , 

Our  table  linen,  very  porter's  frock, 
Would  hardly  'scape  transforming." 

Eccentric  Mirror,  vol.  I. 

1  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  1699. 
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struction  anywhere.  A  Pole,  near  Polozk,  married  for  the  third 
time  at  93,  and  got  children;  in  1796  he  was  well  and  163  years 
old.  His  eldest  grandson  was  95,  and  his  youngest  son  was  62. 
A  Norwegian  named  John  Surrington  died  at  160,  his  eldest  son 
being  103,  and  his  youngest  only  9.  Our  countryman  Jenkins, 
who  lived  169  years,  and  swam  well  when  100,  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  authentic  instance  of  longevity  J 

Longevity,  like  every  other  quality,  frequently  runs  in  families. 

lit  is  usually  much  disposed  to  by  early  rising  and  matrimony  ■: 

(early  rising  implying  freedom  from  nocturnal  excesses,  and  ma- 
trimony giving  more  advantage  from  steadiness  and  domestic  joys 

tthan  disadvantage  from  anxiety  and  domestic  troubles. 

After  the  age  of  45,  more  married  men  survive  than  bachelors  • 
»f  100  married  men,  27-2  reach  70  years  of  age,  but  only  5-7 

bachelors.  M.  Benoisten  thinks  that  at  20  the  life  of  a  married 
nan  is  worth  9  years  more  than  that  of  a  bachelor.    The  ad- 

vantage  is  not  quite  so  great  on  the  side  of  married  women  over 

-spinsters.1 

The  natural  as  well  as  actual  duration  of  life  varies  in  different 
ountries.  Buffon  writes  that  in  the  American  Indians  the 
m.r  never  becomes  grey  nor  the  skin  wrinkled,  and  that  many 
Mexicans,  especially  females,  reach  their  hundredth  year  and 
preserve  their  muscular  force  till  death.  The  Laplanders  and 
he  people  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Tartary,  he  also  remarks, 
hough  living  under  ground  during  winter,  and  in  the  midst  of 
moke  during  summer  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  gnats,  are 
eldom  sick,  and  live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  the  old  being  scarcely 
!'istinguishable  from  the  young. 

'  Bacon,  Hufeland  (Macrobiolik),  Neuman  (Leipzig),  Mr.  Easton  of  Salisbury 
[i  a  work  on  longevity,  and  Dr.  Pritchard,  have  collected  many  examples  of  ex- 
fceme  longevity. 

A  Scotchman  named  Kintingem  and  a  Hungarian  named  Carton  arc  said  to 
live  died  at  nearly  180.    (Burdach,  $  623.) 

John  Rovin  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  died  in  1794  at  172  and  164  •  a 
Mulatto  at  Fredericktown,  North  America,  in  1797  at  180;  Peter  Torton'in 
I '24  at  185;  St.  Mongah  or  Kentigen  in  1781  at  185.  (Dr.  Pritchard's  Be- 
larches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  1836.  vol.i.  pp.  121—125.) 
I  ■  See  an  original  and  beautiful  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Body  and  Mind  in 
l«  Agc,ln  the  Med.  Inquiries  and  Observations  (vol.  ii.)  of  that  interesting  writer 
I  r.  Rush.  6 

I  1  Bulletin  Midicale  Beige. 
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Life  is  often  protracted  very  long  after  the  teeth  have  fallen 
out  and  the  hair  has  turned  grey  from  age. 

Sometimes  the  reverse  happens  : — old  age  comes  upon  the  body 
at  large,  while  some  parts  scarcely  change.  Thus  I  have  known 
a  person  of  90  see  well :  one  of  80  have  an  excellent  head  of  hair, 
and  not  at  all  grey ;  or  with  all  his  teeth,  and  in  perfect  condition. 
Hair  turned  grey,  however,  grows  as  well  as  hair  of  its  previous 
colour :  and  young  persons  sometimes  have  all  their  hair  grey,  or 
portions  of  it  grey  in  the  midst  of  hair  of  good  colour.  Men- 
struation has  continued  regular  till  the  70th  yearu ;  and  women 
have  lain  in  at  54.x  Starke  mentions  a  woman  who  ceased  to 
menstruate  at  46,  but  began  again  at  59,  and  then  produced 
and  suckled  a  healthy  child,  and  died  at  84.y  In  1830,  a  woman 
of  94  was  living  at  Florence  who  had  menstruated  from  her  15th 
year  uninterruptedly,  except  for  8  months  when  53  years  old.* 

Dr.  Rush  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  impres- 
sions made  in  advanced  life,  while  those  of  earlier  date  are  well 
remembered,  in  the  instance  of  a  German  woman  who  had  learned 
the  language  of  the  Americans  when  40  years  old  and,  though 
still  living  in  America,  had  forgotten  every  word  of  it  at  80, 
but  talked  German  as  fluently  as  ever.  Bishop  Watson's  father 
married  and  had  a  family  very  late,  and  when  extremely  aged 
would  twenty  times  a  day  ask  the  name  of  the  lad  at  college, 
though  he  would  "repeat,  without  a  blunder,  hundreds  of  lines 
out  of  classic  authors."-  My  own  memory  reaches  back  to  two 
years  of  age :  a  celebrated  maiden  authoress  tells  me  she  can  re- 
member to  a  rather  earlier  period. 

The  system  sometimes  makes  an  effort  at  renovation  in  extreme 
old  age,  there  being  an  original  power  of  one  more  change  than  is 
ordinary.    I  myself  have  known  several  old  persons  cut  new  teeth, 

u  Phil.  Trans-  1713. 

x  Edinb.  Annual  Register,  vol.  ix. 

y  Archivfur  die  Geburtshiilfe,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 

•  AnmlfUnioersaU,  1830,  p.  595.  Tier  brother  d.ed  at  106  ;  her  paternal  gra^ 
father  at  109  and  maternal  at  89.     She  married  at  15  ;  menstruated  for  the  n 
J™  \*  the  3d  month,  and  hecame  pregnant  in  the  4th  after  her  ™arnag^ 
had  3  children  in  5  years.     Three  chickens,  5  or  6  lbs.  of  roas  meat  and 
Tangcs  or  peaches,  were  just  enough  for  her  breakfast.   She  had  vm en hea  a £ 
which  were  repressed  by  shaving  the  head,  but  always  returned  when  the 
was  2  inches  long. 

»  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Watson,  frc. 
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and  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  German  Ephemerides\Yan 
Swieten's  Commentaries,  *ind  other  works,  record  many  similar 
facts,— even  that  of  a  complete  third  set."  Dr.  Rush  mentions  an 
old  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  at  68  lost  his  sight  and  remained 
perfectly  blind  for  years,  though  otherwise  in  complete  health ; 
it  80,  he  regained  his  sight  spontaneously  without  any  visible 
change  in  the  eyes,  and  could  see  as  well  as  ever  in  his  life  at  84, 
*hen  the  account  was  written.    Dr.  Mason  Good  saw  a  lady  who 
»t  an  advanced  age  cut  several  new  teeth,  and  threw  away  her 
spectacles  after  using  them  for  twenty  years,  and  read  the  smallest 
>nnt  of  newspapers;  and  another  who,  with  her  new  teeth,  com- 
)letely  recovered  her  hearing,  although  she  had  for  many  years 
»een  so  deaf  as  to  be  obliged  to  feel  the  tongue  of  her  hand-bell 
or  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bell  rang  or  not.  In 
he  Philosophical  Transactions  a  physician  mentions  that  his  father 
ut  two  new  teeth,  which  afterwards  dropped  out  together  with 
ne  rest,  when  in  two  years  fresh  ones  appeared,  and  he  at  length 
ad  an  entire  new  set,  and  his  grey  hair  turned  black.    The  grey 
lairs  of  some  very  old  people  have  become  brown  or  black.* 

"  One  man  118  years  old  cut  a  complete  front  set  with  excruciating  pain,  and  was 
•en  at  Clives  two  years  afterwards,  in  1666.    (Ephem.  dec.ii.  ann  3  p  57  ) 
«  John  Hunter  saw  such  an  instance.    (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Teeth.)    This  was  in 
iemaie,  as  I  believe  is  more  frequently  the  case. 

"  See  examples  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  and  the 
>ictionn.  des  Sciences  Medicates,  art.  Cos  rates. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  height  and  the  age  of  men  at  present  are  the 
me  as  they  were  m  ancient  times.    It  is  a  common  custom  to  magnify  the  past 

LTba^T,        °St  three  th°USand  yearS  aS°'™kes  ^heroeshur 
ones  in  battle  which 


•  oil  S6o  y'  HySpe  <pipoiev 


OJ6ipSy$pcrottUrt.  (Iliad,  lib.  v.) 

Sffa      t8"1  W,h°  terr°r  °f  the  IsraeUteS  did  not  Prob«*ly  exceed  nine 

t  ,n  he.ght,  and  ,t  was  to  David  who  slew  him  and  flourished  but  a  little  more 
n  > >  century  later  than  Homer's  heroes  that  ^illai  thus  excused  himself  f 
vis.tmg  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem :      "I  am  this  day  fourscore  years 

what  I  dTink  ?SCerni  rWCe"  g°°d  CVU?  C"n  U,y  St?rVant  tastc  I  cat 
what  I  drink  ?  can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  sin*!,,* 

M  wherefore  then  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  32 

if  m„  kT\  XIX:  ?5°  Moscs  lived  fivc  ,u,ndrcd  y°ars  car,icr «»"  David, 

*Z       The  d      7  C°rrCCt  "  aSCribi"g  the  90th  »sa,m  *  Km  be 

ices,  _    The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  and  f-n  .         :c  u..  ■       '  ! 
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Baldness  has  ceased  after  30  years  in  one  persons  and  in 
another  at  70. f  I  attended  a  middle-aged  lady  for  pompholyx 
diutinus  whose  hair  had  turned  grey,  but  it  became  of  a  chestnut 
colour  during  my  attendance,  although  the  disease  was  severe 
and  almost  uncontrollable. 

Precocity  of  any  part  has  no  tendency  to  enlargement  of  its  bulk 
or  powers  beyond  those  of  ordinary  persons.  The  affair  is  merely 
one  of  time.  The  last  precocious  boy  mentioned  at  p.  1010.  was 
3  feet  2  inches  in  height  when  3  years  old,  and  attained  5  feet  at 
the  end  of  his  6th  year :  but  was  not  taller  at  22,  when  his  appear- 
ance was  in  all  parts  like  that  of  other  men  of  his  age.e  Precocity 
of  general  intellect  often  wears  children  out;  and  such  should 
never  be  stimulated  to  learn,  but  kept  back,  as  the  excitement  of 
their  brain  drains  the  rest  of  the  body  of  its  powers,  and  the  brain 
itself  perhaps  falls  into  disease,  —  palsy,  apoplexy,  fatuity,  &c. 
To  allow  a  single  precocious  faculty,  as  that  of  music,  full  play 
is  by  no  means  so  injurious.  But  young  prodigies  are  unnatural, 
and  not  to  be  admired.  Precocity  of  any  organ  or  function  may 
be  followed  by  proportionally  early  decay  or  not :  just  as  the  part 
may  have  a  natural  tendency  to  flourish  a  short  or  along  period, 
independently  of  the  time  at  which  its  full  developement  may  take 
place. 

strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow  :  for  it 
L  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away."    But  Bauer  contends  that  this  psalm  he, 
rather  to  the  age  of  David  and  contains  internal  evxdence  that  it  could  not  ha, 
been  written  by  Moses.*  .  «• 

*  Schurich,  De  Calvo  post  30  Annorum  Decursum  comato.     Misc.  Acaa, 
Curios,  dec.  iii.  ann.  7.  and  8.  p.  191.  Otto,  1.  c. 

f  Observat.  sur  des  Cheveux  et  deux  Bents  revenm  a  un  Homme  de  70 

MTm,  ^"^SSin-Utionof  Dr.  Otto's  Compendium^ 
Anatomy,  p.  25.   

*  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  68.  Extracted  and f^ 
Tkeologie  £ Alien  Testaments  of  Georg  Lorenz  Bauer 

Languages  and  of  Logic  at  Altdorf.    London,  1838.  8vo.  pubhshed  bj 

P r^ro^ofatraditionof  the  Rabbis  that  God 
■  high"  but  cut  him  down  after  he  sinned,  the  Academ.c.an  Hennon  co 
^  Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  high,  and  Eve  118  feet  9  *  ^  , 

that  men  grew  less  and  less  and  would  have  now  been  m.croscop.c 
™«v^;fnl  iiiteinosition. 
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Mortality,  after  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  year,  according  to 
the  country,  —  after  the  14th  as  the  average,  — the  year  of  its 
minimum  since  birth  {supra,  p.  1002.),  increases  rapidly,  from  the 
15th  to  the  17th,  so  that  the  amount  of  persons  among  whom 
is  one  death  diminishes  by  at  least  one  whole  number  annually. 
After  the  17th  year,  the  increase  of  mortality  is  not  so  great. 
For,  in  the  56  years  after  the  14th  — that  is  up  to  the  70th,  the 
amount  of  persons  among  whom  one  dies  lessens  2*39  annually : 
while  in  the  subsequent  40  years  up  to  110,  it  lessens  but  0*31 
annually.  During  the  first  14  of  the  56  years,  the  diminution 
of  mortality  is  such  that  the  number  of  persons  among  whom 
one  dies  increases  annually  by  almost  10-25  :  but,  in  the  first 
6  of  these  14  years,  the  diminution  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
next  8;  being,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  only  8-81  in  the 
number  of  those  among  whom  one  dies  annually  in  the  first  6 
years,  and  in  the  next  8  years  12-88.  Thus  life  proceeds  most 
rapidly,  changes  its  proportions  most  suddenly,  and  is  the  most 
subject  to  fluctuations,  before  puberty;  continues  in  a  kind  of 
mean  state  during  the  procreative  period  and  the  beginning  of 
old  age;  and  proceeds  the  most  slowly,  with  the  smallest  changes 
and  fewest  fluctuations,  in  old  age. 

The  climacteric  diseases,  as  they  are  called, have  no  influence: 
for  the  period  of  the  first  teething  is  less  fatal  than  those  pre- 
ceding it.  During  the  second  teething,— in  the  7th  and  8th  year, 
the  mortality  lessens  considerably.  At  the  period  of  puberty, 
that  is  the  period  dating  from  the  15th  year,  the  mortality  indeed 
increases,  but  it  still  is  very  much  less  than  at  the  20th  and 
from  that  to  the  30th  year.  At  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the 
■sexual  functions  there  is  no  greater  increase  of  mortality  than 
in  the  preceding  years,  nor  is  the  mortality  greater  than  in  the 
'following  years.'1 

From  some  fancies  about  numbers  adopted  from  the  Chaldeans 
!  by  Pythagoras  and  spread  by  his  authority  in  Greece,  certain  years 
of  life  were  thought  less  healthy  than  others  and  termed  climac- 
teric. They  were  chiefly  those  to  which  the  number  seven  ap- 
plied, multiplied  by  an  odd  number;  and  that  which  was  seven 
multiplied  by  the  highest  odd  number,— nine,  was  considered  the 
.grand  climacteric— 63.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  reliance  can 


*  IJurdacii,  §  G'28. 
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be  placed  upon  such  assertions.  In  the  first  place,  persons  differ 
as  to  the  year  of  their  constitutional  changes  of  puberty,  cessation 
of  menstruation,  and  all  others,  not  only  one  but  more  years.  In 
the  next  place  a  private  practice  is  almost  too  limited  for  ob- 
servations of  this  kind;  and  absolutely  insufficient  unless  ac- 
curate statistical  accounts  of  every  patient  in  that  practice  are 
kept.  I  am  not  aware  that  those  who  have  written  in  favour  of 
climacteric  years  of  decline  have  ever  thought  of  taking  such 
pains.  Burdach,  however,  has  brought  the  matter  to  the  test  of 
extensive  statistical  tables,  including  the  mortality  of  every  year 
of  life  up  to  109;  and  they  show  not  the  faintest  trace  of  a  cli- 
macteric year.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  a  greater 
healthiness  in  the  even  years,  and  a  greater  mortality  in  the  odd. 
It  is  thought  that  the  odd  days  of  a  disease  are  those  in  which  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  and  either  favourable  change  or 
or  death,— the  crisis/take  place  the  most  frequently,  both  in  men 
and  brutes. 

Mortality  is  less  among  females  than  males,  whether  the  latter 
labour  or  pass  useless  lives,  as  in  most  monasteries,  after  puberty 
as  well  as  before,  to  extreme  old  age ;  and  pregnancy,  parturition, 
suckling,  and  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  have  no  influence  on 
their  mortality.  ~ 

The  statements  made  with  respect  to  the  relative  mortality  01 
different  ages  will  probably  hold  good  under  all  circumstances; 
but  the  absolute  mortality  of  them  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  persons  are  placed.  Malaria  or  vegetable  or 
rather  phyto-septic  miasma  is  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  eart  , 
and  accordingly,  when  it  is  naturally  the  most  abundant  and  when 
art  has  done  the  least  to  control  it,  there  is  enormous  mortality. 
The  average  life  of  all  ranks  in  the  peninsula  of  India  falls ;  01 
eighth  below  what  it  is  in  Europe  i ;  and  the  60th  year  is  seldon 

attained  there.k  , 
In  the  British  islands  are  the  greatest  means  of  health,  ana 
cordingly  in  a  million  of  persons  18,200  die  here  annually ;  wher  _ 
in  European  Turkey,  33,000;  in  Greece  and  Italy  33,300;  m 
Low  Countries,  26,500;  in  France,  25,600;  m  Prussia,  AusK , 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Spain,  25,000;      Denmark,  Poland, 


I  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  On  the  Influence  of  Tropical  C/imalcs. 
'  Oriental  Field  Sports,  vol.i.  p.  236. 
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many,  FJanders,  European  Russia,  22,000  and  some  odd  hundreds ; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  21,300. 

The  accumulation  of  human  effluvia  in  the  air  also  shortens 
hfe.    In  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  lately 
published,  Mr.  Farr  shows  how  much  greater  the  mortality  of  the 
great  towns  of  England  is  than  that  of  the  counties.    In  London 
and  24.  other  towns  the  population  was  3,553,000 ;  and  he  took 
rural  districts  containing  a  population  of  3,500,000  for  com- 
parison.   The  deaths  in  the  towns  during  6  months  amounted  to 
47,953;  in  the  rural  districts  to  29,693.1    Among  1000  deaths 
above  the  age  of  70  in  England  and  Wales,  99  occurred  in  London, 
78  in  Birmingham,  68  in  Leeds,  60  in  Liverpool,  only  53  in  Man- 
chester: but  202  in  Durham,  208  in  Devonshire,  and  210  in 
North  Lancanshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Northum- 
berland.   Our  country  is  well  drained ;  but  the  poor  districts  of 
our  towns  are  close  and  filthy.    The  influence  of  poverty  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  in  London,  where  the  greatest  number  of  people 
are  crowded  together,  but  where  poverty  is  not  so  great  as  among 
the  wretched  weavers  at  Manchester,  and  the  poor  of  other  places, 
not  only  the  number  of  persons  who  live  to  be  70  is  nearly  double 
that  of  Manchester,  but  the  mortality  among  infants  less  than  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales. 


The  following  is  the  table  of  the  causes  of  death :  — 

Epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious 

diseases             .             .  .  12j766 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

Of  the  nervous  system            _  _      7  705 

—  respiratory  organs         -  -    12  619 

—  organs  of  circulation      .  _  5go 

—  digestive  organs           _  .  3j476 

—  urinary  organs             -  -  219 

—  organs  of  generation      -  .  460 

—  organs  of  locomotion     -  _  262 

—  integumentary  system  -  62 
Of  uncertain  seat                    .  -4  396 

AP                     -                -  -  2^924 

Violent  deaths  -  1,370 
Not  specified         ...  1,104 


6,045 

3,607 
7,847 
309 
1,832 
161 
265 
154 
55 
3,730 

2.924  3,102 
929 
1,657 


Total  .  .    47,953  29j6£)3 
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Better  draining,  ventilation,  public,  domestic,  and  personal 
cleanliness,  will  effect  a  great  reduction  of  this  mortality,  both  by 
preventing  diseases  and  by  lessening  their  intensity  and  rendering 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  body  and  of  art  the  more  efficient 
in  remedying  them.  Improvements  will  gradually  lessen  the 
unhealthiness  of  many  occupations  ;  and  advances  in  mechanical 
contrivance  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  so  much  human  labour. 
More  wholesome  and  abundant  food  will  be  supplied.  The  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotic  substitutes 
will  greatly  augment  health  and  lengthen  life.  Plenty  of  whole- 
some food  and  fresh  air  are  the  best  strengtheners,  and  rest  when 
we  are  fatigued  is  the  best  restorer.  When,  in  addition,  a  rational 
view  of  happiness  prevails,  so  that  men  see  the  folly  of  wearing 
themselves  out  and  subjecting  themselves  to  incessant  annoyance 
for  worldly  distinction  and  display  or  the  possession  of  useless 
riches,  but  prefer  plain  competency  with  time  for  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  refinement,  benevolence,  and  healthy  recreation  %  life 
will  be  far  less  shortened  and  will  be  a  blessing,  rather  than  what 
it  too  often  is, — a  curse,  though  in  spite  of  themselves  most  men 
instinctively  cling  to  it.B 

Few  attain  the  senile  evBavao-ta. —  death  without  disease.  The 
greater  part,  we  have  seen,  perish  long  before,  and  those  who 

m  The  great  advantage  of  a  temperate  and  sedate  life,  with  cleanliness,  and  ab- 
stinence from  laborious  and  unhealthy  occupations,  is  shown  by  the  superior  value 
of  life  among  Quakers.  This  is  so  much  above  the  value  of  other  lives  that  they 
have  Assurance  Societies  for  themselves.  While  among  infants  under  5  years  of 
age,  1  in  2f  die  among  others,  only  1  in  4£  dies  among  the  Quakers ;  between  5 
and  10  years  of  age,  1  dies  in  15$  among  others,  but  only  1  in  22£  among  the 
Quakers ;  and  so  on  till  70  and  upwards,  when  the  mortality  is  equal.  (Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh  Journal,  No.  302.) 

»  The  mortality  has  long  been  diminishing  in  most  of  the  countries  and  towns 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  every  establishment  in  which  ven- 
tilation, &c.  &c.  have  been  improved.  See  Edinburgh  New  Philos.  Journ.  April, 
1834.  Also  Dr.  A.  Combe's  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral 
Management  of  Infancy.  1840.  ch.  2.  ;  and  Dr.  John  Wilson's  Statistical  Reports 
on  the  Health  of  Seamen  and  Marines  for  from  1830  to  1836,  printed  by  ordero 
the  House  of  Commons,  1840. 

To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature  be  it  known  that,  while  the  whole  mortality 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  1  in  from  33  to  39,  the  mortality  among  tltt 
slaves  is  1  in  18  :  and  that,  while  at  Baltimore  the  whole  mortality  is  1  in  44,  We 
mortality  among  the  free  negroes  is  1  in  36,  and  among  the  slave  negroes, 
in  6. 
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are  nearly  exhausted  by  old  age  generally  perish  of  some  disease 
ia  little  before  their  time. 

The  cessation  of  life  may  be  without  suffering  or  agony.  It 
may  be  instantaneous  without  any  warning,  or  instantaneous  but 
with  warning ;  it  may  occur  as  merely  an  increasing  weakness, 
and  be  felt  as  a  gentle  sinking  into  sleep;  though  the  previous 
condition  be  one  of  suffering,  the  brain  often  at  last  becomes 
comatose,  and  death  strikes  without  the  patient's  knowledge ;  in 
other  cases  the  brain  remains  intelligent,  and  death  is  slow  and 
difficult.  Here  we  have  the  agony  of  death  :  horrid  dyspnoea  ; 
gasping;  dreadful  faintness  ;  sweating;  lividity  of  the  face;  and 
restlessness  and  convulsions ;  and  life  does  not  cease  till  the 
unhappy  being  is  suffocated  by  the  want  of  purification  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  There  may  be  a  calm,  and  the  excitement 
again  appear.  Intelligence  too,  after  suspension,  may  return, 
and  repeatedly,  before  it  is  extinct  for  ever. 

An  earthy  cadaverous  smell,  something  like  that  of  mouldering 
bones,  is  sometimes  very  perceptible  in  disease  before  death.  It 
may  exist  for  several  days,  and  I  think  I  have  known  it  recovered 
from.0  That  the  emanations  undergo  a  change  not  hitherto  re- 
cognised is  certain  from  a  fact,  which  I  have  ascertained  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Okey,  who  has  no  sense  of  smell,  viz.  that  a 
very  unusual  idiosyncrasy  is  possible,  through  which  emanations 
from  persons  in  a  dangerous  condition  of  health  produce  the  most 
oppressive  and  distressing  feelings;  and,  should  the  individual 
endowed  with  the  idiosyncracy  be  at  the  time  in  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  mind,  may  cause  a  delirious  phantom  to  be  imagined. 
This  idiosyncrasy  is  thus  a  test  of  what  could  otherwise  not  be 
appreciated  :  just  as  the  idiosyncrasy  of  hay  catarrh  or  asthma  is 
.a  test  without  which  we  should  not  know  a  peculiar  property  of 
the  emanations  from  the  flower  of  grass. 

As  the  powers  decline,  when  death  is  not  instantaneous,  the 
individual  lies  upon  his  back  and  slips  down  more  and  more  ; 
speaks  more  faintly  and  with  pauses  ;  the  mucus  rattles  from  time 
to  time  in  the  throat  at  expirationP,  as  the  patient  cannot  remove 

0  See  also  Garmann,  Be  Prcesagio  Mortis  ab  Odorc.  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  dec.  1. 
ami.  1670.  obs.  144. 

p  In  cases  of  prostration  of  strength  the  mucous  tracheal  rattle  of  expiration  is 
rarely  recovered  from  when  once  it  has  begun :  that  of  inspiration  is  not  a  fatal 
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it.  Occasionally  the  countenance  is  that  of  a  corpse  for  hours 
before  death  ;  or  longer. 

The  extremities,  nose  and  ears,  and  the  breath,  grow  cold  ;  the 
eyes  lose  their  brilliancy,  and  are  partly  turned  upwards  and  in- 
wards, and  half  covered  by  the  lid ;  the  face  becomes  pale  and 
pinched  and  the  eyes  hollow  ;  the  voice  falters  ;  the  pulse  grows 
smaller  and  smaller,  then  slower,  at  length  it  intermits,  and  this 
more  and  more,  and  longer  ;  every  expiration  rattles ;  and  the 
breathing  grows  slower  and  intermits,  and  its  intermissions  be- 
come more  frequent  and  long,  till  at  last  it  ends  for  ever  in  one 
expiration;  the  pulse  ceases  in  arteries i  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  generally  gives  at  least  one  beat  after  the  last 
expiration,  and  is  felt  no  more. 

The  varieties  in  the  bodily  condition  of  dying  persons  depend 
entirely  upon  the  part  which  dies  first  and  its  rapidity  in  dying. r 
If  the  heart  suddenly  stops,  death  is  instantaneous,  the  brain 
becomes  unconscious,  and  respiration  stops ;  if  the  portion  of 
the  encephalo-spinal  organ  upon  which  respiration  depends  is 
suddenly  compressed  by  blood  or  stupefied  in  any  other  way, 
or  if  its  communication  with  parts  below  is  severed,  death  is 
instantaneous ;  if  the  lungs  are  suddenly  prevented  in  a  direct 
manner  from  continuing  their  functions,  the  encephalo-spinal 
organ  is  presently  stupefied  and  the  heart  very  soon  ceases  to 
act.  When  death  does  not  begin  by  the  heart,  the  action  of 
this  usually  continues  at  least  onebeat  after  respiration.9  But 

i  Under  the  microscope  the  quantity  of  blood  is  seen  to  grow  smaller  and 
smaller  in  the  arteries,  till  the  minutest  contain  none,  and  the  capillaries  very  little; 
and  at  last  it  is  at  rest  in  the  arteries  though  it  still  oscillates  for  a  time  in  the 
veins.  Dr.  Kaltenbrunner  has  observed  more  blood  to  remain  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  viscera  than  of  the  surface.  The  lungs,  having  a  contractile  power  of  their 
own,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  thoracic  walls  after  death,  by  which  a  space  is 
left,  and  this  occasions  the  blood  to  flow  abundantly  towards  the  lungs :  so  that 
Dr.  Carson  found,  if  air  was  let  into  the  pleura?  at  death,  that  the  capillaries  con- 
tained so  much  the  more  blood  and  the  arteries  also  were  turgid.  (See  supra, 
p.  212.) 

r  Upon  the  differences  of  the  commencement  of  death,  see  Bichat's  Jtecherches 
Phi/siologif/ues  sur  la  Vie  et  sur  la  Mort. 

•  In  brutes,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  seen  to  beat  longer  than  the  left;  for 
the  right  must,  while  the  left  beats,  have  from  this  circumstance,  and  afterwards 
for  some  moments  from  the  contraction  of  the  systemic  arteries  and  capillaries, 
a  supply  of  blood  to  stimulate  it  and  will  beat:  but  the  cessation  of  respiration 
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when  the  power  of  the  encephalo-spinal  organ  over  the  thorax 
is  lost  slowly  ;  or  the  lungs  are  slowly,  by  effusion,  &c,  prevented 
from  continuing  their  function,  we  have  a  slow  and  agonising  death. 
With  this  exception,  and  that  of  pain  or  distressing  disease  ex- 
isting in  any  part  at  the  time  of  death,  or  of  an  unhappy  condition 
of  the  mind,  death  is  by  no  means  distressing  ;  and  all  that  the 
person  requires  is  to  be  let  alone  and  allowed,  as  if  sleepy,  to  die 
in  peace.  When,  however,  persons  appear  insensible,  it  is  certain 
that  frequently  they  are  cognisant  of  their  existence  and  of  what  is 
passing  :  for  I  have  known  them  requested  to  give  a  sign  that 
they  were  still  alive  by  moving  a  finger,  or  by  interrupting  their 
breath  when  to  move  a  finger  was  impossible;  and  they  have 
done  so,  although  believed  by  many  to  have  been  long  senseless. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  suffering  when  we  might  not  suspect  it. 

As  the  sun  shines  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  health 
and  strength  and  domestic  happiness  and  worldly  prosperity  and 
honours  are  given  to  the  wicked  and  to  the  undeserving  as  well 
as  to  the  deserving,  so.  the  corporeal  agony  of  death  is  just  as 
often  the  lot  of  the  good  as  of  the  bad.  In  regard  to  the  bad,  who 
have  caused  misery  to  others,  I  confess  myself  astonished  to  see 
the  calmness  and  happiness  with  which  they  often  meet  their  fate : 
and  it  is  absolutely  shocking  to  see  the  effects  sometimes  produced 
upon  the  most  atrocious  felons  by  priests,  who  console  them 
up  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  guilty  wretches,  who  have  plunged 
whole  families  into  misery  and  would  probably  do  the  same  again 
if  liberated,  not  only  die  very  happy,  but  are  anxious  for  the  hour 
of  execution  to  arrive  that  they  may  enter  into  the  presence  and 
joy  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  convoyed  by  a  flock  of  angels, 
and  pass  their  existence  to  all  eternity  with  him  and  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed ;  and  actually  thank  God  for  having  committed  their 
crimes  since  these  have  turned  out  so  good  a  thing  for  them. 

If  the  natural  character  is  very  strong,  the  state  of  mind  at  the 
approach  of  death  will  depend  upon  it.  Lord  Bacon  has  collected 
examples  of  remarkable  conduct  at  death.  Some  have  died 
jesting;  some  uttering  imprecations;  some  cheating  ;  some  lying; 
some  acting  the  hypocrite;  some  quietly  resigning  themselves 


will  arrest  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  prevent  a  supply  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  therefore  will  stop  though  the  right  ventricle  contract. 
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to  nothingness,  some  to  a  future  state,  some  to  uncertainty. 
The  greater  part  die  thinking  and  acting  according  to  the  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  them  by  education  and  example  in  their 
previous  life  and  by  those  about  them  at  the  close. 

The  desire  to  live  is  in  some  so  intense  that  they  are  miserable 
at  the  close  of  life  ;  and  some  have  actually  thrown  themselves 
out  of  bed  in  distraction,  resolved  not  to  die,  and  exclaiming,  "I 
will  not  die."  But  for  the  most  part  very  old  people,  whether  their 
lives  have  been  good  or  bad,  are  resigned :  think  they  have  lived 
long  enough,  and  look  forward,  perhaps  impatiently,  to  their  end. 
Many  are  well  aware  of  their  approaching  end 1 ;  and  some  (even 
children)  calculate  the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence  to  a  nicety : 

1  Cavendish,  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water,  lived  alone  at  Clapham, 
where  my  family  also  resided  ;  and,  when  he  felt  his  end  very  near,  desired  his 
valet  to  leave  the  room  and  return  in  a  certain  time.  The  man,  on  his  return  at 
the  time  ordered,  found  him  dead.  Dr.  Cullen,  when  dying,  faintly  articulated 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  writing  or  speaking,  for  then 
I  would  describe  to  you  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  Sometimes  the 
faculties  of  the  insane  or  fatuitous  return  just  before  death  ;  sometimes  the  in- 
tellect of  the  sane  is  greatly  heightened,  sometimes  the  superior  moral  feelings. 
Consult  on  this  point,  Osiander,  iibcr  die  Enl  wickelungskreiten,  t.  i.  p.  123.  The 
occasional  brightening  of  the  mind  before  death  till  it  could  almost  prophesy 
has  been  noticed  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Homer  represents  the  dying 
Patroclus  foretelling  the  fate  of  Hector,  and  the  dying  Hector  denouncing  no 
less  certainly  the  death  of  Achilles.  ( Iliad,  xvi.  852.,  xxii.  358.)  Shakspeare 
makes  Hotspur  (Henry  IV.  Pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  4.)  say, 

«'  O,  I  could  prophesy, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue :  " 
and  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt  (Richard  II.  Actii.  sc.  1.)  exclaim, 

«  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd, 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him." 
Socrates,  who,  though  so  good  and  great,  was  clearly  a  monomaniac,  (see  Dr. 
Lelut's  Bimon  de  Socrate.    Paris,  1836.)  when  near  his  death,  fancied  he  could 

prophesy.  . 

He  (Plato  ATIOAOriA)  and  other  ancients  and  moderns  have  fallen  into 
error  of  mistaking  the  close  of  nature,  which  they  knew  produced  occasionally  an 
increase  of  penetration  and  elevation  of  the  moral  sentiments  for  the  prox.m.t) 
of  death  under  all  circumstances,  even  by  violence  or  accident  while  persons  are 
in  health.  For  references  to  authors  on  this  subject,  see  Bishop  Newton  s  < 
tations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  iv. 
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whether  from  an  inward  feeling  through  idiosyncrasy,  which  I  be- 
lieve occasionally  to  exist ;  or  from  the  impression  of  the  mind 
influencing  the  period  of  the  event. 

Long  before  the  system  is  worn  out  by  age,  any  part  may  die. 
If  the  part  is  not  necessary  to  life,  or  the  portion  which  dies  is 
small,  it  may  be  separated  by  the  absorption  of  the  living  part 
around,  and  the  system  continue  to  live  in  health  as  before. 
lEven  small  portions  of  the  lungs  have  thus  died  and  been  sepa- 
rated, and  the  patient  has  recovered. 

In  regard  to  premature  death,  the  defect  of  air,  food,  warmth ; 
defect  of  repose;  slow  excessive  loss  of  matter  from  the  system: 
^continued  over  excitement  of  any  one  organ  or  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem; sudden  excess  of  stimulants;  sudden  loss  of  a  quantity  of 
the  fluids,  which  if  slow  would  be  borne  ;  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  pressure  from  important  parts  :  derangement  of  condition  from 
the  influence  of  noxious  agencies:  continued  excess  of  food,  or 
ttemperature:  unhappy  states,  continued  or  sudden,  of  the  cere- 
Ibral  feelings,  nay  a  sudden  excess  of  happiness, —  will  all  destroy 
tthe  conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  life.    The  functions  of 
the  encephalo-spinal  system  may  be  impaired  to  the  point  of  not 
linspiring,  or  the  heart  may  become  unable  to  beat,  and  so  general 
death  be  occasioned  ultimately  by  these  organs,  though  they  may 

I  be  suffering  only  in  common  with  the  whole  system  ;  all  parts 

equally  suffering,  and  the  vitality  of  all  being  equally  impaired.  A 
iipart  unimportant  to  life,  as  a  finger  or  a  limb,  may  be  entirely  lost 
without  disturbance  to  the  system  ;  and  yet  a  diseased  condition 
of  it,  or  a  sudden  mechanical  shock  to  it  if  it  be  a  limb,  may  de- 
rrange  the  system  even  to  loss  of  life. 

Death  does  not  take  place  in  all  parts  at  once.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  feelings  of  the  brain,  even  the  power  of  swallowing, 
may  cease,  and  yet  life  still  exist.    Respiration  may  have  ceased, 
and  the  heart  may  beat  for  a  short  time.    The  heart  may  have 
ceased  to  beat,  and  yet  the  motion  of  the  fluids  continue-  in  the 
minute  vessels.    Dr.  Speranza  mentions  a  young  man  who  had 
died  at  20  years  of  age  of  encephalitis,  whose  face  continued  warm, 
iand  his  body  covered  with  drops  of  sweat,  which  were  renewed^ 
l  if  wiped  off,  for  three  hours ;  and  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  though  the 
hbody  was  livid,  there  was  still  sweat.    Richerand  also  mentions 
huch  a  fact.    The  temperature,  if  it  has  fallen  from  the  death 
Niaving  been  sudden,  may  rise  again  for  a  time,  as  though  the 
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minute  vessels  had  a  little  recovered  themselves."  The  uterus 
has  been  felt  to  contract  strongly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  death 
in  labour.*  The  hairs  and  nails  have  been  known  to  grow  after 
death.  Absorption  also  may  continue  for  some  hours.  Dr. 
Magendie  found  the  lacteals  fill  again,  after  being  emptied  by 
pressure,  two  hours  after  death.  Voluntary  muscles  will  obey 
mechanical  irritation  for  a  time  ;  and  galvanism  will  produce  con- 
tractions. The  contraction  of  the  arteries  after  death  was  men- 
tioned  supra,  p.  185.  The  intestines  may  move  for  some  time 
after  life  has  ceased.y 

After  death  the  body  becomes  cold.  But  the  rapidity  of  its 
cooling  depends  upon  the  surrounding  temperature,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  it :  for,  if  there  is  much  blood  or  even  dropsical 
fluids,  the  period  is  much  lengthened.  The  drier  the  body,  the 
sooner  does  it  cool.  —  The  countenance  while  the  corpse  is  fresh 
has  generally  a  heavenly  serenity.1    Sometimes  the  features  are 

u  Bush  declares  that  a  blow  after  death  has  caused  it  to  rise  temporarily  in  a 
rabbit  and  dog.    (Experimcnta  qucedam  de  Morte.) 

*  Diet,  des  Sc.  MH.  t.  xix.  p.  338.    Gemeimame  Zeitschriftfdr  Geburtshinde, 

iii.  3.  . 

y  This  is  seen  in  slaughtered  brutes.  Neither  the  semen  nor  ovum  loses  its 
vital  qualities  immediately.  Spallanzani  fecundated  all  the  eggs  of  toads, 
eight  and  even  twelve  hours  after  they  had  been  killed;  and  those  of  two 
other  dead  toads,  kept  in  a  glacier  to  prevent  putrefaction  till  the  semen  was 
applied  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  (EXp£r.  pour  servir  cWHktoire  de  la  Gem- 
ration,  p.  155.'sq.  Geneve,  1785.)  He  found  the  semen  of  males  which  had 
been  killed  3  and  even  5*  hours  still  proli6c.  {Ib.  p.  147.)  Jacob,  pro- 
duced impregnation  with  the  roe  of  a  male  carp  four  days  after  its  dead,  i» 
semen  of  toads  was  as  efficient  in  the  hands  of  Spallanzani  six  hours  after  se- 
paration  from  the  body  and  retention  in  a  glass  tube  stopped  with  sealing  wax,  as 
when  fresh  furnished;  not  quite  so  good  at  the  end  of  7  hours  ;  and  good  or 
nothing  at  the  end  of  9.  (I.e.  p.  148.)  Preserved  under  a  layer  of  oil  or  wa  , 
or  bottled  for  use  and  corked  by  the  philosopher,  it  lost  its  virtue  as  much 
the  open  air.  (p.  384.)  ,hat 

I  may  here  mention  a  fact  showing  the  independence  of  the  life  of  pa  rts  * 
might  have  been  thought  to  exist  indissolubly  with  another     An  ovum  has 
tinted  to  grow  sometimes  after  the  death  of  the  embryo  (Meckel  Beytra^ 
p.  61.):  and  has  even  cicatriced  and  been  discharged  conta.n.ng  the  usua  qu 
tity  of  liquor  amnii  at  six  months  after  the  embryo  had  escaped  from  it 
(Lobstein.  Burdach,  §  461.) 

"  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
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jrmuch  changed  for  a  short  time  after  death,  and  subsequently 
assume  their  usual  appearance. 

Every  part  shrinks,  and  becomes  more  rigid  than  during  life, 
jtboth  from  the  escape  of  much  moisture  from  the  body,  and  from 
laa  tonic  contraction.  The  contraction  observed  by  Dr.  Parry  in 
Irregard  to  the  arteries  (see  suprh,  p.  186.)  holds  good  in  regard 
laalso  to  the  lymphatics,  cellular  membrane,  and  ligaments.  The  fat, 
prom  being  very  soft  during  life,  has,  in  losing  its  temperature,  ne- 
Iccessarily  become  solid,  and  the  blood  has  more  or  less  coagulated. 
IrBut  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  though  increased  by  these  cir- 
jccumstances,  is  independent  of  them,  and  is  owing  chiefly  to  a  ri- 
Jggidity  of  the  muscles  which  comes  on  from  10  minutes  to  7  hours 
fcafter  death  =»,  and  usually  lasts  several  days.  This  commonly 
fcbegins  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
laalmost  at  the  same  time  in  the  trunk,  and  proceeds  first  to  the 
•upper  and  then  to  the  lower  extremities :  and  it  declines  in  the 
tsame  order.  It  begins  later,  is  weaker,  and  of  shorter  duration,  in 
Icchildren  than  in  adults  ;  and  this  in  proportion  as  they  are  younger, 
jsso  that  a  foetus  of  7  months  does  not  exhibit  the  phenomena. 
pThe  greater  the  strength  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  death, 
fiche  more  marked  it  is.  The  muscles  are  no  longer  excitable  by 
Stimuli;  and  become  denser  and  firmer  than  before,  so  that  a 


Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  those  lines  where  beauty  lingers, 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that 's  there, 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 

And,  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye 

That  fires  not — wins  not — weeps  not  now, 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads  yet  dwells  upon,  

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power : 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

The  fair  last  look  by  death  reveal'd."  (Giaour  ) 

a  Sommers,  Rccherches  de  Phi/>iologie  et  de  Chimie  Pathologiques. 
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muscle,  which  while  contractile  by  stimulus  soon  after  death  would 
tear  by  a  weight  of  2  ounces,  will  24  hours  after  death  support 
2  pounds.    This  rigidity,  if  once  overcome  by  force,  after  it  has 
fully  taken  place,  never  returns.    I  mentioned  at  page  482.,  that 
it  depends  upon  a  mere  consolidation  of  the  muscles,  unfitting 
them  for  contraction  from  any  exciting  cause.  It  appears  attended 
by  a  slight  shortening,  since  the  lower  jaw  ascends  a  little,  the 
fingers  become  a  little  bent,  the  thumb  approaches  the  root  of  the 
little  finger,  and,  if  the  stiffness  is  great,  the  fore-arm  is  perhaps 
slightly  bent.   I  have  already  stated  (Id.)  that,  when  death  occurs 
under  circumstances  which  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
(see  supra,  p.  291.)  this  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  said  to  be  equally 
prevented ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  probably  a  chemical  change 
only.    When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  changes  of  de- 
composition to  begin,  it  ceases ;  while  it  lasts,  there  is  no  sign  of 
putrefaction.    Burdach  asks,  in  objection,  why  this  rigidity  does 
not  take  place  after  asphyxia  by  various  gases,  and  after  death 
from  haemorrhage,  or  from  frost,  nor  in  embryos  at  all  ?  The 
answer  is,  1.  That  when  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  death  prevents 
it,  they  prevent  also  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.    Now,  if  the 
coagulation  is  a  chemical  change,  as  I  contended  at  page  152.,  we 
may  presume  that  this  muscular  rigidity  or  condensation  is  a  che- 
mical change.  2.  The  more  soft  and  weak  the  muscles,  whetherfrora 
early  age  or  the  exhausted  state  of  the  body  before  death,  in  which 
cases  this  phenomenon  is  less  observable,  the  poorer  must  be  their 
composition :  the  greater  the  vigour  of  the  muscle,  in  which  case 
the  rigidity  is  more  striking,  the  more  perfect  must  be  their  com- 
position :  and  the  same  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.    Burdach  classes  the  rigidity  among  those  phe- 
nomena of  a  tendency  to  condensation  and  independence  that 
occur  at  death,  and  finishes  with  the  words,  "  in  this  respect  we 
may,  with  Sommers,  compare  the  cadaveric  rigidity  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood."    Yet  he  regards  it  as  «  a  last  manifestation 
of  living  muscular  force,"  having  some  analogy  to  spasm  ;  in  the 
same  line,  however,  allowing  that  it  occurs  when  the  sensibility 
of  the  muscles  is  extinct,  and  having  previously  allowed  that  "  it 
cannot  be  the  result  of  simple  contractility,"  "  and  differs  from 
the  continued  action  of  contractility."    As  this  rigidity  occurs 
only  when  the  muscle  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  influence  oi 
stimuli  and  is  dead  and  will  not  yield  to  a  weight  which  would 
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:  tear  it  while  it  was  susceptible,  there  must  be  a  great  condens- 
ation, and  this  cannot  but  be  a  chemical  change. 

The  corpse  is  pale  at  all  the  superior  parts,  even  though  these 
had  been  inflamed  or  congested  during  life.    After  a  time,  all  the 

jj  lower  parts  to  which  the  blood  gravitates  grow  livid:  internally, 
the  blood  is  found  accumulated  in  the  lowest  parts.b  The  eyes 
are  open ;  the  mouth,  bladder,  and  rectum  are  half  open  from  the 

t  loss  of  muscular  power  :  the  muscles  are  all  rather  soft  and  easily 

:  torn ;  the  penis  and  breasts  hang  relaxed.  Pressure  flattens  every 
part  which  experiences  it,  so  that  the  nates,  loins,  and  back  are 
particularly  flattened.  The  fulness  of  the  body  subsides :  and  the 
eyes,  temples,  and  cheeks  are  hollow :  the  cornea  is  filmy,  opake, 
and  flat,  and  at  length  flaccid:  the  nose  pointed:  and  the  ears  and 
lips  are  thin. 

The  eyes,  mouth,  nostrils,  and  all  exposed  parts,  grow  dry  from 
evaporation. 

From  the  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  being  experienced  first  by  the  veins,  from  the  force  of  the 
heart  being  always  most  operative  on  the  arteries,  and  from  the 
great  contractile  power  possessed  by  the  arteries,  little  blood  is 
jf  found  in  these  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  a  large  quantity 
in  the  veins  and  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  This  longer  supply 
of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  reason  that  the  right 
acts  longer  than  the  left.  (Supra,  p.  1043.  note  r.)  The  venous 
blood  of  the  cavae  and  right  auricle  is  usually  fluid  ;  that  in  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  and  in  the  arteries  usually  coagulated. 

The  blood  gradually  transudes  through  the  vessels;  so  that 
wherever  a  vein  at  an  inferior  or  dependent  part  runs,  a  broad 
red  band  is  seen,  and  it  is  not  well  defined,  but  irregular  at  its 
margins  from  the  irregular  escape  of  blood.  Transudation  also 
takes  place  of  the  bile,  and  of  every  other  fluid;  even  of  one 
artificially  introduced.  The  blood  grows  thicker  and  darker  as 
time  elapses.  The  humours  of  the  eye  become  turbid ;  and  the 
cornea  and  the  serous  membranes  lose  their  transparency.0 

b  The  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  in  the  supine  corpse  is  therefore  of  a  dark 
red  and  solid  with  blood. 

c  Lenhossek  says  that  the  natural  transparency  of  the  pericardium  and  perito- 
neum in  a  child  horn  with  its  trunk  unclosed,  as  well  as  the  transparency  of  the 
cornea,  lessened  during  life,  if  syncope  or  suffocation  occurred ;  and  returned 
with  returning  animation.    (Medicinisclw  Jahrbuclwr,  vi.  2.  p.  67.) 
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A  truly  cadaverous  odour  is  soon  perceived,  "  so  that  if  these 
collective  marks  are  present,"  says  Blumenbach,  "  there  can 
scarcely  be  room  for  the  complaint  of  Pliny  that  we  ought  not  to 
feel  assured  of  the  fate  of  a  man,  though  we  see  him  lie  dead."d 
But  we  ought  never  to  treat  a  person  as  dead  till  marks  of  putre- 
faction appear,  for  many  have  been  interred  alive ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  many  have  died  because  deprived  of  their  previous 
covering  and  put  into  a  room  without  a  fire  in  winter,  from  the 
belief  that  they  were  dead.  The  odour  should  be  that  of  putre- 
faction, not  that  merely  earthy  smell  which  may  be  perceptible 
before  death.  There  should  also  be  visible  marks  of  putrefaction. 
However  late  putrefaction  may  be  in  commencing,  we  ought  to 
wait.  If  a  body  is  dead,  and  the  temperature  not  extremely  low, 
ind  no  antiseptic  measures  be  adopted,  putrefaction  sooner  or 
later  begins. 

When  the  condition  called  life  ceases,  the  compounds  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  being  ternary  and  quaternary,  are  not  held 
firmly  together ;  they  yield  to  the  tendency  of  matter  to  form 
binary  compounds,  and  decomposition  and  fresh  composition  take 
place. 

The  first  odour  of  a  dead  body  is  that  of  fresh  meat.  This 
soon  yields  to  a  peculiar  foetid  smell,  which  attracts  flies  to  the 
body  and  induces  them  to  lay  their  eggs  in  what  is  about  to  be- 
come fit  nourishment  for  their  young. 

The  signs  of  putrefaction  are  the  putrid  smell;  a  greenish 
tinge,  first  visible  in  the  abdomen,  and  at  length  a  redness  and 
almost  blackness  of  the  surface;  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and 
at  length  of  the  whole  body  from  the  disengagement  of  gases  and 
the  liquefaction  of  the  solids  ;  a  general  softening,  and  at  length 
a  pulpiness;  the  issue  of  frothy  fetid  red  fluid  from  the  nose 
and  mouth  ;  and  at  length  of  fluid  from  all  parts  of  the  softened 
body. 

The  smell  becomes  so  intense  as  to  extend  to  a  great  .distance, 
and  to  remain  long  in  the  clothes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it 
and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  touch  the  body.    The  more  porous 

d  «  C.  Himly,  Commcntalio  (which  gained  the  Royal  Prize)  Mortis,  Uistonam. 
Causas,  et  Signa,  siste?is.    Gotting.  1794.  4to. 

Sil.  Anschel,  Thanatologia,  s.  in  Mortis  Naturam,  Causas,  Species,  Genera,  el 
Viagnosin  Disquisitiones.    Gotting.  3  795.  8vo." 
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•and  flocculent  substances,  as  in  the  case  of  infectious  effluvia,  are 
those  which  retain  it  longest. 

The  gases  are  afforded  at  first  by  the  fluids,  and  most  abundantly 
iby  the  blood;  as  the  body  liquefies,  the  fresh  fluid  of  course 
affords  it  in  still  greater  abundance.  The  chief  products  are 
water,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and 
barburetted  hydrogen  gases :  nitrogen  is  exhaled  copiously,  also 
in  a  pure  state. 

The  parts  in  which  the  cellular  membrane  is  the  most  loose 
swell,  after  the  abdomen,  the  earliest;  as  the  eyelids  and  pudendum : 
the  gases  are  found  not  only  in  all  canals  and  cavities,  but  even 
n  the  substance  of  the  viscera;  so  that  the  whole  body  becomes 
ighter  and  swims  in  water,  though  up  to  this  time  it  had  sunk ; 
bnd  even  individual  organs,  as  the  liver  and  heart,  will  float.  The 
lluids  are  driven  onwards  by  the  gases,  especially  the  blood,  so 
llhat  congestions  of  blood  take  place  in  the  head,  heart,  liver,  ge- 
laitals ;  and,  if  the  canal  or  cavity  is  open,  as  the  respiratory,  ali- 
|nentary,  urinary,  and  genital  passages,  their  contents  are  forced 
I  ut.  The  production  of  gases  may  proceed  so  copiously  that  noise 
herhaps  attends  its  escape,  and  the  motion  may  be  such  in  the 
Hood-vessels  that  these  perhaps  pulsate  from  time  to  time.  The 
I  ongestion  thus  produced,  and  the  redness  of  membranes  and  other 
is  arts  from  the  softened  condition  allowing  the  blood  and  the  fluid 
liesulting  from  the  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the  solids  to  per- 
laade  them,  resemble  the  states  seen  immediately  after  death  from 
I  ongestion  and  inflammatory  disease  so  perfectly,  that  no  in- 
ference of  the  existence  of  such  previous  diseases  can  be  drawn 
from  such  appearances,  if  the  temperature  is  high  and  any  great 
lime  has  elapsed  subsequently  to  death.e 

The  blood  at  the  same  time  grows  very  dark;  and  every  organ 
J»ses  its  natural  hue,  and  becomes  dirty  looking  or  yellow  or  green, 
|rr  more  or  less  dark  than  before :  then  red  and  ultimately  very 

The  whole  mass  of  solids  liquefies  more  and  more,  and  fluid 
tuns  out  copiously  through  openings  which  take  place  in  all  situ- 
Kions.  Various  insects,  at  first  dipterous  and  at  length  coleoptc- 
*3us,  swarm  upon  the  body  and  devour  it,  as  long  as  it  is  moist. 

J  Dr'  John  Davy's  PaPer  0,1  *is  Point  is  very  important.    Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
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Great  evaporation  goes  on,  and  nothing  but  the  bones,  with  the 
dried  and  greatly  reduced  soft  solids, — skin,  muscles,  fat,  and  vis- 
cera, adhering  to  them  and  in  a  manner  carbonised,  after  a  time 
remains.  Apertures  and  channels  made  by  insects  are  seen  in  the 
body  :  and,  when  there  is  no  more  nourishment  for  insects,  vege- 
table parasites  take  their  place,  champignons  at  first,  and  sub- 
sequently lichens,  flourishing  upon  it.  At  length  the  dark  coloured, 
light  mass  grows  friable  and  falls  to  pieces;  nothing  but  earthy 
salts  and  carbon  are  found ;  and  ultimately 

»  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.'T 

Churchyards,  therefore,  ultimately  have  scarcely  a  sensible 
augmentation  of  their  soil. 

Bodies,  like  vegetable  matter  in  the  fire  when  reduced  to  a 
mere  cinder,  sometimes  retain  their  form,  but  crumble  to  powder 
on  the  least  touch.  This  was  the  case  with  the  body  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  his  tomb  was  opened  before  Augustus. 

Some  parts  putrefy  sooner  than  others.  The  brain  softens  im- 
mediately, and  exposure  to  the  air  occasions  it  to  soften  rapidly 
while  we  are  examining  it.  The  softer  and  moister  the  solids, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  sooner  do  they  putrefy.g 

These  changes  take  place  in  various  times,  and  with  various 
modifications,  under  different  circumstances. 

The  weaker  the  system,  or  any  portion  of  it,  before  death, 
the  more  rapid  are  they.    After  putrid  diseases,  and  diseases  in 

f  Don  Juan,  I.  219. 

g  Phosphorescence  occasionally  precedes  the  fetid  state  of  putrefaction  ;  pro- 
bably from  the  abundant  disengagement  of  phosphorus  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  from  the  production  of  phosphorescent  animalcules.  Fish 
just  beginning  to  putrefy  exhibit  phosphorescence  oftenest  and  most  strikingly. 
The  body  of  a  herring  will  emit  light,  a  day  or  two  after  death,  before  putrefaction 
has  decidedly  commenced.    Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  tells  of  three  Roman 
youths  at  Padua,  who  in  1562  bought  a  lamb,  and  what  they  could  not  eat  on 
Easter  Sunday  shone  on  the  Monday  in  the  dark  like  so  many  candles.  Some 
kid's  flesh  in  contact  with  it  and  the  fingers  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  touched  it  also  became  luminous.    Bartholin  mentions  a  woman 
Montpellier,  in  1641,  who  bought  a  piece  of  meat  and  put  it  in  her  bed-roo 
when  in  the  night  it  illuminated  the  place  with  a  whitish  light,  which  was  ennttec. 
from  spots  as  though  gems  of  unequal  splendor  were  scattered  over  ,t. 
the  meat  began  to  putrefy,  the  light  vanished,  and  as  some  religious  pe 
fancied,  «  in  the  form  of  a  cross."    Dr.  Graves  states  that  the  subjects  m 
dissecting  room  were  for  one  or  two  nights  covered  all  over  with  a  pno.p 
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|  which  the  natural  composition  is  impaired,  as  after  that  condition 
I  which  is  in  some  measure  analogous  to  putrescency,  —  softening — 
|  a  state  sometimes  local  sometimes  general,  scurvy,  and  death  by 
I.- some  poisons,  putrefaction  advances  very  rapidly.    The  fcetor  of 
I ;  a  body  softened  before  death  clings  very  strongly  to  the  clothes  and 
!  hands  of  others.  When  a  part  has  been  exhausted  by  inflammation 
| :  and  has  much  congestion  in  it,  the  decomposition  is  rapid.  The 
I  i more  juicy  the  body,  the  greater  is  the  rapidity.    A  warm  tem- 
hperature,  especially  one  from  60°  to  90°,  and  plenty  of  air,  at  least 
!  of  oxygen,  greatly  promote  putrefaction  ;  and  the  absence  of 
:  moisture,  air,  and  a  certain  temperature,  absolutely  prevent  de- 
i  i  composition.    Strong  electric  shocks  are  said  to  make  dead  flesh 
]  putrefy  the  more  quickly. 

If  moisture  is  withdrawn,  by  placing  the  body  in  a  powdery 
I  medium,  putrefaction  is  impeded  and  a  dried  mummy  of  not  more 
I  i  than  a  few  pounds  in  weight  is  produced.  Such  mummies  are 
h  found  in  the  sand  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  occasionally  in 

English  vaults.     I  have  seen  them  from  St.  Saviour's  and  St. 

Bride's  in  London.  If  all  moisture  is  rapidly  abstracted,  no  pu- 
ll trefaction  can  occur.  Gay-Lussac  preserved  meat  fresh  for  many 
l  months  by  placing  it  under  a  receiver  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
I  He  found  no  decomposition  possible  while  air  was  excluded:  and, 
li  on  the  other  hand,  putrefaction  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  oxygen, 
l  and  the  more  a  body  is  reduced  to  pieces  and  thus  brought  into 
I  more  extensive  contact  with  the  air.  Consequently  decompo- 
I  sition  proceeds  much  more  slowly  under  ground  than  in  the  open 
i  air;  and  bones  have  been  found  in  stone  coffins  where  they 
'  must  have  lain  above  a  thousand  years.    The  soft  parts  of  bodies 

interred  a  few  feet  disappear  in  about  six  years,  and  the  greater 

part  of  the  bones  in  twelve. 


Irrescent  effulgence,  and  that  in  his  nocturnal  "  rcsurrectionary  expeditions  "  to 
■  (graves  he  was  frequently  struck  with  the  luminous  appearance  of  old  coffin  boards, 
f  (London  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  153.)  Freezing  arrests  it;  but  thawing 
■'restores  it.  A  boiling  heat  puts  an  end  to  it  for  ever.  Exsiccation  stops  it.  A 
Y  vacuum,  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrous  gas, 
I  strong  acids,  alcalies,  alcohol,  ether,  arrest  it :  but  the  fresh  air  in  the  first  five  cases, 
I 'and  dilution  in  the  last,  restores  it.  The  wood  of  dead  vegetables  frequently  ex- 
it Dibits  phosphorescence  at  a  medium  temperature;  as  well  as  potatoes,  the  root 
•"of  valerian  and  tormontilla,  and  various  putrefying  mushrooms.  See  Tiedemann's 
I  Thysiology,  cccc.  sq. 

3  7!  2 
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In  northern  regions  the  carcases  of  animals  lie  unchanged  upon 
the  snow.  The  mammoths  found  in  perpetual  frost  have  withstood 
all  decomposition  for  many  thousands  of  years. 

A  high  temperature  equally  prevents  it;  for  dead  bodies 
on  burning  deserts  remain  unchanged.  Both  extremes  are 
partly  alike  ;  the  one  dissipates,  the  other  congeals,  the  moisture 
which  is  indispensable  to  putrefaction.  A  temporary  very  high 
temperature,  without  dissipating  moisture,  so  changes  the  proxi- 
mate principles  that  decay  is  retarded.  Meat  that  would  spoil 
is  kept  sweet  by  cooking  :  after  a  time,  however,  decomposition 
takes  place,  unless  it  is  completely  protected  from  the  air.  Meat 
heated  to  212°,  and,  without  the  least  subsequent  exposure,  kept 
from  the  air,  may  be  preserved  for  years,  even  in  moisture  and  a 
temperature  favourable  to  putrefaction. 

Certain  substances  forming  by  their  chemical  action  with  the 
animal  matter  new  compounds  which,  not  being  ternary  and  qua- 
ternary compounds,  are  not  liable  to  putrefactive  decomposition, 
will  preserve  animal  matter  from  decomposition  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  The  new  compound,  however,  will  at  last  rot. 
Common  salt,  nitrate  of  potass,  creosote,  alum,  sugar,  acids, 
alcohol,  &c,  have  strong  antiseptic  powers. 

I  have  had  a  coagulum  of  blood  dry,  solid,  and  perfectly  sweet, 
now  for  six  years,  which  I  originally  soaked  in  creosote;  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  injected  into  the  right  carotid  is  em- 
ployed to  preserve  human  bodies  sweet  for  dissection  and  recog- 
nition. The  process  of  embalming  consists  in  removing  the  more 
easily  putrefying  of  the  viscera,  introducing  bituminous  and 
aromatic  substances,  and  excluding  the  air.  Egyptian  bodies  have 
thus  been  preserved  above  three  thousand  years. 

The  acid  and  fatty  substances  putrefy  less  rapidly  than  urea, 
fibrin,  and  analogous  principles.  If  animal  matter  is  kept  under 
water,  the  fibrinous,  albuminous,  and  gelatinous  parts,  which  have 
any  stearine  or  elaine  among  them,  become  changed  tc ,  a  fatty  o. 
soapy  substance  called  adipocire.  While  the  °^  f  the^ 
is  absorbed,  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  animal 
matter,  and  the  ammonia  produced,  not  being  carried  away,  unite 
with  margaric  acid  which  is  generated  in  the  absorption  of  oxyge 
by  the  elaine  or  stearine,  into  a  sort  of  white  soap , -ad.poc ,  . 

When  vegetable  substances,  fluids  or  soft  solids  decode* 
they  grow  warm  and  agitated,  -  ferment :  alcohol  u ,firrt  P 
duced,- the  fermentation  is  first  vinous:  then  acetic  ac.d  is  P"> 
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<  luced, —  the  acetous  fermentation  occurs;  and  ultimately  they 
|r  utrefy.  Vegetable  substances  are  composed  chiefly  of  oxygen 
;  and  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  the  vinous 
fermentation,  the  proportion  of  these  elements  which  constitutes 
f  heir  sugar  is  disturbed:  some  of  the  carbon  and  more  of  the 
|>xygen  escape  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  pre- 
iiominance  of  hydrogen  with  the  reduced  carbon  and  still  more 
leeduced  oxygen  produces  alcohol.  Changes  constantly  go  on  in 
lis  vinous  fluid,  —  a  compound  of  alcohol,  mucus,  water  and 
lidorous  and  sapid  substances;  so  that  every  year  a  wine  has 
pvesh  sensible  qualities.  These  changes  at  length  are  no  improve- 
ment, but  a  deterioration:  and  at  length  the  carbon  lessens,  and 
]  ie  hydrogen  still  more;  so  that  the  oxygen  predominates  and 
jlccetic  acid  is  produced.  Some  vegetable  substances,  as  gum, 
it.arch,  and  extract,  turn  sour  at  once  without  becoming  alcoholic, 
putrefaction  requires  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
line  proportion  that  forms  water,  and  likewise  of  nitrogen;  and,  as- 
lllants  are  so  destitute  of  the  latter,  their  gluten  and  starch  only 
Itutrefy.  Nor  will  all  parts  which  contain  nitrogen  putrefy  with 
lie  same  readiness;  those  probably  whose  texture  is  the  loosest 
[rndergo  the  change  with  the  greatest  facility, 
j  Those  in  which  charcoal  and  hydrogen  prevail,  as  the  oils, 
,  :sins,  and  alcohol,  do  not  putrefy. 


Dr.  Caspar  calculates  that  there  are  960,000,000  human  beings 
n  the  earth  h ;  and  that  the  average  deaths  are  29,000,000  an- 

h  On  a  calculation  about  12  years  ago  that  there  were  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
ed  millions  of  human  beings,  they  were  classed,  according  to  their  profession  of 
ilief,  or  that  of  the  majority  of  their  nation,  as, 

A.  Monotheists. 

1.  Jews  -  -  -  7,000,000 

2.  Christians  ...  232,000,000 

3.  Mahometans  ...  122,120,000 

4.  Disciples  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  Nanclists  10,380,000 

 371,500,000 

B.  Polytheists. 

1.  Bramins  ...  120,000,000 

2.  Buddhists  ...  240,000,000 

3.  Fetich  worshippers  ...  128,000,000 

 -488,000,000 
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nually,  80,000  daily,  nearly  3,300  hourly,  and  53  every  minute. 
It  is  thought  that  25  boys  and  26  girls,  — 51  children,  are  born 
every  minute. 

In  general,  in  our  latitudes,  more  persons  die  at  the  end  of 
.winter  or  beginning  of  spring  and  fewer  at  the  end  of  summer  or 
beginning  of  autumn  than  at  other  periods  :  and  more  die  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  same  holds  in  regard  to  even  still-born  child- 
ren.  In  general  the  month  of  the  greatest  mortality  is  February, 
and  the  month  of  the  least  is  August,— the  one  often  the  coldest, 
and  the  other  often  the  warmest,  month.  The  more  extreme  the 
cold  in  spring,  and  the  heat  in  autumn,  the  greater  the  mortality ; 
and  vice  versa.    A  very  cold  winter  is  exceedingly  fatal.1 

The  youngest  individuals  die  mostly  in  January ;  those  from  2  to  3 
years  of  age,  mostly  in  March ;  those  from  8  to  12  years  of  age, 
mostly  in  April;  and  those  from  12tol6years  of  age,  mostly  in  May. 
The  fatal  effects  of  cold  are  thus  more  rapid  in  those  whose  energy 
is  the  least.  After  16  years  of  age,  the  vital  energy  would  seem  to 
resist  the  inclemency  of  season  less  and  less :  among  persons  from  16 
to  20  years  of  age,  the  greatest  mortality  is  in  April ;  among  those 
from  20  to  25,  in  March  ;  among  those  from  25  to  30,  in  February; 
and  among  those  above  4-0,  in  January.  The  smallest  mortality  oc- 
curs in  Belgium  among  the  youngest  in  July  ;  among  those  from  I 
to  8  years  of  age,  in  August;  and  among  those  from  8  to  20  years 
of  age,  in  October ;  and  among  the  older,  in  July.  Hence  Moser 
infers  that  even  healthy  influences  produce  their  good  sooner  m 
the  younger  than  those  who  are  more  grown;  and  that  the  proper 
inference  is  not  that  evil  influences,  but  all  external  influence,, 
act  sooner  accordingly  as  the  vital  energy  is  less.* 

The  season  of  greatest  mortality  must  depend  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances as  well  as  upon  the  general  laws  of  the  seasons. 

The  greater  number,  or  nearly  so,  of  deaths  occur  after  mid- 
night at  the  first  of  the  morning,-the  time  of  the  greatest  number 
of  births  and  of  attacks  of  asthma,  gout,  &c. 


Gruithesen  declares  that  some  infusoria  have,  from  the  first,  their  permanent 
shape  and  dimensions;  and  Nitsch  that  among  the  cercaria  all  the  individuals 

I  Dr.  W.  Heberdcn.  k  Burdach,  §  619. 
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one  generation  are  of  the  same  size,  without  ever  growing  or  propagating.  (Beitidgc 
zur  Physiognosie,  p.  303.) 

A  fungus  (  Bovista  giganteum)  acquires  the  size  of  a  gourd  in  a  single  night. 
It  has  47,000,000,000  cells,  each  equal  to  3Jjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  so  that 
4,000,000,000  cells  must  have  been  developed  every  hour,  or  above  66,000,000 
every  minute.    (Dr.  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  7.) 

Plants  were  observed  by  M.  Meyer,  superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Kb'nigsberg,  to  grow  twice  as  much  in  the  day  as  in  the  night. 

Some  brutes  undergo  extraordinary  metamorphoses  after  birth.  An  insect  is, 
on  first  leaving  its  egg-shell,  a  maggot  (lew) ;  then  it  becomes  a  grub  (nympha 
or  pupa,  &c.)  ;  and  lastly  a  fly  (imago).  The  frog  is  at  first  a  tadpole,  has  no 
extremities,  but,  like  a  fish,  tail  and  gills.  Dr.  Edwards  has  proved  that,  by 
excluding  tadpoles  from  the  light,  they  will  grow  to  double  or  treble  the  size  that 
tadpoles  usually  attain,  but  are  not  metamorphosed  to  frogs.  He  thinks  that  the 
proteus  anguinus,  which,  like  tadpoles,  has  lungs  and  gills,  is  but  the  first  stage 
of  an  animal  which  is  prevented  from  "becoming  perfect  by  inhabiting  the  subterra- 
neous waters  of  Carniola.  The  larva?  of  tritons  always  eat  up  each  other's  tran- 
sitory organs,  —  tails  and  branchiae :  and  almost  always  the  smallest  and  youngest 
among  them;  so  that,  although  one  will  live  solitarily  for  three  months,  it  is  never 
developed  without  companions.  The  larva?  of  frogs  and  toads,  after  having  eaten 
their  external  case  (supro),  p.  842.),  and  of  some  insects,  often  turn  cannibals  in  the 
same  cowardly  manner.    (Goeze.    Rusconi.    Burdach,  §  460.) 

The  influence  of  food  upon  the  changes  of  animals  is  great.  Aphidivorous 
flies  are  larva?  for  eight  or  ten  days,  pupa?  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  perfect 
insects  about  nearly  as  long ;  in  the  whole  not  living  more  than  six  weeks. 
But  a  pupa  deprived  of  food  underwent  no  change,  and  lived  a  pupa  for  twelve 
months.    (Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  404.) 

The.  infusory  animal  called  cercaria  ephemera  lives  scarcely  beyond  6  hours, 
being  born  at  noon  and  perishing  before  sunrise.  The  elephant  will  live  between 
1  and  2  centuries ;  and  the  whale  3  or  4  centuries:  so  small  a  creature  as  a  parrot 
is  said  to  live  best  part  of  a  century ;  and  such  small  fish  as  carp  a  century,  and 
the  pike  between  2  and  3  centuries. 

Some  champignons  live  a  day  or  a  few  days  only.  Decandolle  considers, 
from  the  examination  of  the  tree,  and  from  tradition,  that  an  ash  may  live  335 
years,  a  cypress  350,  a  cheirostemom  400,  an  ivy  450,  a  maple  500,  a  larch  576, 
a  chestnut  630,  an  olive  tree  700,  a  plane  720,  a  cedar  800,  a  linden  1 100,  an  oak 
1500,  a  yew  2000,  the  baobab  of  Africa  5000,  and  a  Virginian  cypress  6000. 
(Physiologic  Vcgetalc,  t.  iii.  p.  1007.) 

The  masses  of  inanimate  matter  are  larger  than  ggn  the  animate ;  and,  ex- 
cepting some  colossal  creatures,  vegetables,  generally,  than  animals.  Most  trees 
i  are  of  great  size,  and  are  far  more  voluminous  than  any  animal.  The  cocoa- 
nut  palm  grows  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  living  a  century,  and  producing  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  at  least  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts  annually.  The  fruit  of 
the  Banana  or  plantain  is  often  a  foot  in  circumference,  and  7  or  8  inches  in 
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jngth  ;  and  is  produced  in  branches  usually  containing  from  170  to  180  fruit, 
nd  each  branch  weighing  from  66  to  88  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Animals  may  be 
f  microscopic  minuteness,  and  few  vegetables  are  so  small  as  many  of  them, 
ihrenberg  has  discovered  the  fossil  remains  of  infusoria.  They  form  extensive 
trata  of  polishing  slate  in  Bohemia.  Each  is  about  the  three  or  four  hundredth 
iart  of  an  inch.  A  cubic  line  contains  about  23,000,000 ;  a  cubic  inch  about 
•1,000,000,000.  There  are  187,000,000  in  a  grain  of  the  slate ;  or  the  siliceous 
oat  of  one  animalcule  is  the  187,000,000th  of  a  grain.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
oo  that  Ehrenberg  (Organisation  Systemalik  und  Geographisches  VerheBttniss  der 
bifusions  thierchen.  Berlin,  1 840.)  has  proved  animalcules  to  have  a  complicated 
>rganisation.  But  size  is  only  relative,  and  we  may  conceive  such  animalcules 
>ossible  of  a  size  a  million  times  smaller,  or  even  the  whole  earth,  with  all  the 
hings  it  has  upon  it  in  ttheir  present  relative  proportion,  not  exceeding  in  its 
lize  one  of  these  animalcules. 

Before  birds  and  mammals  existed,  fish  and  reptiles  were  of  more  numerous 
species  than  at  present,  and  generally  of  enormous  size.  The  hylsosaurus 
measured  30  feet ;  the  iguanodon  and  the  megalosaurus  from  70  to  80.  Among 
juadrupeds,  the  megatherium  of  Paraguay  and  the  mastodon  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
[rowadi,  were  immense.  The  plesiosaurus  was  something  of  both  a  fish  and  a 
;rocodile ;  and  the  pterodactyle,  something  of  fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  quadruped. 
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DIVERSITIES  OF  MANKIND. 


According  to  the  growth  of  each  part  and  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  each  part,  we  have  the  infinite  differences  of  bulk  form 
and  propo  t      that  character.  e  each  of  J ^ .  W 

more  mmute  d.screpancies  of  change  are  our  infinite  varieties  of 
texture,  composition,  and  properties:  so  that  it  is  barely  po  ble 
for  two  beings  ever  to  have  been  perfectlv  alikp  / 
at  their  full  growth,  in  appearance,  J^^^SS 
composition,  or  vital  properties  —  cnemical 


 facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nec  diversa  taraen. 


Ammals  or  vegetables  are  of  the  same  species  if  they  have 
Fung  from  the  same  originals,  orresemble  each  other  as  mu  2 
hose  winch  are  descended  from  the  same  originals,  or""  „ 
mg  each  other  less  than  this  but  far  more  thanother  .  p  opag £ 
a   readily  in  perpetmty  together.    There  are  56,00()'  specie!  of 
plants  known      about  half  the  „uraber  probably""  eZZce 
according  to  DecandoIIe:  and  51,700  of  animals  ' 

Animals  or  plants  which  aeree  to^th**  n«  e         ,  . 
iiffer  decidedly,  constitute  TZtetyo   lir  s  " 
m  individual  of  a  variety  hasTdifti/n   T  and>  when 

icty  of  an  unusual  kind s  KlS  Va" 

anety  and  the  peculiarities  may  be  of  eZLl        dlffe!'enCeS  °f 
be  infinite  diversities  which 7ocL7d2       *  ^V"*"** 
ther  infinitely  in  d^SE^ffi?"'!1  t0 
erfect  similarity  would  strike  ust'ahT ^TmS?^5^ 
crong  mutual  resemblance  of  two  individ„olc  oT        '  ?,  16 
Expressions  of  surprise.  '"""'duals  always  calls  forth 

According  to  the  general  composition  of  individual  . 
-  variety  or  peculiarity,  as  shown  in 
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lities  of  hue  of  skin  and  hair,  firmness  or  laxity  of  flesh,  &c.  &c, 
susceptibility  of  excitement,  &c,  the  ancients  divided  the  quali- 
ties of  frame  into  temperaments.* 

«  So  various  are  the  differences  of  degree  and  combination  in 
the  temperaments*,  that  their  divisions  and  orders  may  be  mul- 
tiplied almost  without  end.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
four  orders  commonly  received*:  — The  sanguineous,— excited 
most  readily,  but  slightly:  The  choleric, -excited  readily  and 
violently:  The  melancholic,  —  excited  slowly,  but  more  perma- 
nently :  And  the  phlegmatic,  -  excited  the  most  slowly  of  all,  and 
indeed  with  difficulty. 

«  This  division,  although  built  by  Galen  upon  an  absurd  found- 
ation derived  from  an  imaginary  depravation  of  the  elements  of 
the  blood,  appears,  if  made  to  stand  alone,  both  natural  and  in- 
telligible." 

a  «  From  the  endless  variety  and  modification  of  the  conditions  belonging  to 
these  four  principles,"  (fluids,  solids,  vital  and  mental  powers)  «  it  may  be  easny 
understood  what  great  latitude  must  be  given  to  the  notion  of  health. 

«<  For,  since,  as  Celsus  long  ago  observed,  almost  every  one  has  some  par 
weak!*  than  the  rest,  Galen  may  in  this  sense  assert  with  truth  that  no  one  enjoys 

perfect  health.*  •  „n0A 

And  even  among  those  who,  in  common Unguagj  we  say  a.  ^ 
health,  this  is  variously  modified  in  each  individual.    (W.  F.  Ad.  Uerre 
De  Sanitate  cuivis  Homini propria.    Lugd.  Bat  1764.  4to.)  ts. 

»  Upon  this  endless  modification  is  founded  the ^difference  of 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  mode  and  aptitude  of  the  mng  solid  » 
to  be  affected  by  stimuli,  especially  the  mental ;  and  again,  of  the  mental 
to  be  excited  with  greater  or  less  facility." 

»  «  Lavater,  Physwgnomische  Fragment*  t.  iv.  p.  343.  £ 
W.  Ant.  Ficker,  Comm.  de  Temperamentis  Hommum  quatenus  ex  lam 
Structura  Corporis  pendent.    Getting.  1791.  4to.  _ 

J.  N.  Halle,  Mtm.  de  la  Soc.  MMicale  d'Emulat.  t.  in.  p.  342 
To  the  numerous  arguments  by  which  the  moderns  ^ 
trine  of  the  ancients,  and  proved  that  the  t-Perament 

solids  rather  than  on  the  nature  of  the  blood  I  may  .ere 
of  the  Hungarian  sister  twins,  who,  at  the  year 
bom  united  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  attained  their  twen ty 
in  this  state.    They  were,  as  is  well  known,  of  very  ^'J^U*  so 
although  dissection  discovered  that  theii ^sanguiferou  ^» 
considerably  that  the  blood  of  both  must  have  been  the  same. 
'  «  Kant,  1.  c.  p.  257.  sq." 

♦  The  same  is  of  couxse  as  t^e  of  the  brain  and  cerebral  functions;  and  no 
one  perhaps  is  perfectly  happy  in  himself. 
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The  sanguineous  temperament  is  denoted  by  a  full  habit,  rathe- 
soft  fibre,  a  delicate  skin,  with  large  veins,  a  fresh  complexion  • 
often  red  or  yellow,  and,  occasionally,  darkish  hair ;  great  sensibi.' 
hty,  a  quick  pulse,  free  secretions,  and  a  cheerful  disposition. 

The  melancholic,  on  the  contrary,  often  by  a  spare  habit,'  by 
a  firm  fibre,  a  thick,  dark,  hairy  skin,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a 
dark  complexion :  a  slow  pulse,  little  sensibility,  sparing  secre- 
tions, and  a  gloomy  cast  of  character;  great  perseverance  in  all 
pursuits,  and  constancy  of  passion. 

The  choleric  lies  between  the  two,  and  is  marked  by  a  softer 
fibre,  a  more  irritable  habit,  a  less  dark  and  hairy  skin,  a  more 
florid  countenance,  a  quicker  and  stronger  pulse,  and  a  more  ir- 
ritable mind  than  the  melancholic. 

The  phlegmatic  is  characterised  by  a  lax  and  weak  habit,  a 
|  pale  smooth  skin  generally  destitute  of  hair,  very  light  hair  upon 
the  head,  a  slow  weak  pulse,  small  blood-vessels,  languid  secre- 
I  tions,  and  dulness  of  mind  and  feeling. d 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  sanguineous  temperament,  and  the 
gloom  and  constancy  of  the  melancholic,  are  subject  to  great  ex- 
ceptions, as  they  depend  much  upon  the  developement  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain.e 

The  temperaments  may  be  mingled  in  greater  or  less  number 
J  (sanguineo-melancholic,  &c.  &c.)  and  in  various  proportions,  so' 
that,  though  we  often  see  a  temperament  single  and  decided  we 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  determine  what  the  temperament  is 
Some  talk  of  the  nervous  temperament,  meaning  that  in  which 
lithe  excitability  is  great/ 

d  See  Dr.  James  Gregory's  Conspectus  Med.  Theoretical,  cap.xxii 
e  Upon  the  independence  of  the  character  upon  the  temperament,  see  Gal] 
J.U.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  sqq. ;  8vo.  t.  ii.  p.  142.  sqq. 

'  "  Besides  the  variety  of  temperaments,  circumstances  to  which  every  indi- 
vidual is  exposed  increase,  by  influencing  the  number,  as  well  as  the  «m  and 
t  ngour,  of  the  Junctions,  the  latitude  in  which  the  term  health  must  be  re 
'  I  reived.    In  regard  to  age,  the  health  of  a  new-born  infant  is  different  from  tint 
I'f  an  adult;  in  regard  to  sex,  it  differs  in  a  marriageable  virgin  and  an  old 
I  foman  past  child-bearing,  and  during  menstruation  and  suckling;  in  regard  to 
►node  of  hfe,  it  is  different  in  the  barbarous  tribes  of  North  America  and  in 
Mflemmate  Sybarites.    Moreover,  in  every  person,  custom  (whose  great  power 
.as  churned  for  it  the  title  of  second  nature)  has  an  extraordinary  influen co 
l£t Bef:nM[ne-    G-  E.  Stahl,  De  ConsueHulinis  Efficacia  genZun 
mmusvUalUnu.    Hal.  1700.  4to.    II.  Cullen, Be  ConsuctuL.   Edinb  1  80 
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A  new  view  of  temperaments,  to  use  the  author's  expression, 
as  been  published  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Paris.e  He  arranges 
lem  according  to  the  predominance  of  the  head,  chest,  or  ab- 
omen,  — the  mental,  circulatory,  or  digestive  organs:  so  that 
re  have,  — 1.  The  cranial  or  encephalic  temperament:  2.  The 
horacic :  3.  The  abdominal :  with  their  combinations,— 4s  The 
ncephalo-thoracic:  5.  The  encephalo-abdominal :  6.  The  thora- 
ico-abdominal ;  and,  lastly,  7.  The  mixed,  in  which  all  three  are 
iqually  blended.  Men  of  genius  or  enterprise  are  of  the  first, 
-Iercules  may  represent  the  second,  Bacchus  the  third,  and  the 
ipollo  Belvidere  the  last. 

According  to  the  relative  bulk  of  the  three  regions,  will  be  the 
■elalive  energy  of  the  mental,  muscular,  or  abdominal  functions. 

The  idea  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  capable  of  extensive 
ipplication  h ;  but  evidently  does  not  interfere  with  the  established 
new  of  temperaments.  For  every  individual  is,  throughout  his 
?rame,  of  the  sanguineous,  or  melancholic,  &c,  and  at  the  same 
;ime  has  a  particular  proportion  of  each  of  the  three  regions  to 
2ach  other. 

The  author  is  wrong  in  terming  these  diversities  temperaments, 
as  they  are  not  diversities  of  composition  (tempero,  I  mix  or  pro- 
portion ingredients  or  constituents)  but  of  relative  developement 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  body. 

Mankind  have  been  classed  according  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance and  to  their  structure :  and  the  generally  approved 
division  of  the  chief  varieties  or  races  of  mankind  is  that  by 
Blumenbach.'  He  makes  five  varieties  :  —  The  Caucasian,  Mon- 
golian, Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  The  following  are  the 
characteristics  of  each. 

1  The  Caucasian.  The  skin  white ;  the  cheeks  red,—  almost 
a  peculiarity  of  this  variety;  the  hair  of  a  nut-brown,  running  on 
the  one  hand  into  yellow  and  on  the  other  into  black,  soft,  long, 
and  undulating.k   _____ 

8vo.    C.  Natorp,  De  Vi  Consuetudinis.    Gott.  1808.  4to.)  over  every  function, 

v.  c.  sleep,  diet,  &c."  Paris 
e  Physiologie  des  Temp&ramcns  ou  Constitutions,  par  F.  Thomas,  M.V.     •  .* 

1826. 

"  Seethe  PhrenologicalJournal,  Oct.  1827. 
1  De  Generis  Humani  Varietate  naliva,  sect.  iv. 
k  See  supra,  p.  272.  sq. 
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The  head  extremely  symmetrical,  rather  globular ;  the  fore- 
head  moderately  expanded;  the  cheek-bones  narrow,  not  pro- 
minent, directed  downward  from  the  malar  process  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge  round ;  the  front  teeth  of 
each  jaw  placed  perpendicularly. 

The  face  oval  and  pretty  straight;  its  parts  moderately  dis- 
tinct ;  the  nose  narrow  and  slightly  aquiline,  or  at  least  its  dor- 
sum rather  prominent ;  the  mouth  small ;  the  lips,  especially  the 
lower,  gently  turned  out ;  the  chin  full  and  round :  —  in  short,  the 
countenance  of  that  style  which  we  consider  the  most  beautiful. 

This  comprehends  all  Europeans  except  the  Laplanders  and 
the  rest  of  the  Finnish  race  •  the  western  Asiatics  as  far  the 
Obi,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  people  of  the  North 
of  Africa. 

Dr. Morton1  subdivides  it  into  the  1.  Caucasian;  2.  Germanic; 
3.  Celtic;  4.  Arabian;  5.  Lybian  ;  6.  Egyptian,  or  Nilotic;  7.  The 
Indostanic  families. 

2.  The  Mongolian.  The  skin  of  an  olive  colour;  the  hair 
black,  stiff,  straight,  and  sparing. 

The  head  almost  square;  the  cheek  bones  prominent  out- 
wards ;  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  together  with  the  bones 
of  the  nose,  placed  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the 
malar  bones ;  the  superciliary  arches  scarcely  perceptible ;  the 
osseous  nostrils  narrow;  the  fossa  maxillaris  shallow;  the  alveolar 
edge-arched  obtusely  forwards;  the  chin  somewhat  projecting. 

The  face  broad  and  flattened,  and  its  parts  consequently  less 
distinct ;  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  very  broad  as  well  as 
flat;  the  cheeks  not  only  projecting  outward,  but  nearly  glo- 
bular; the  aperture  of  the  eyelids  narrow —  linear;  the  nose 
small  and  flat. 

This  comprehends  the  remaining  Asiatics,  except  the  Malays 
of  the  extremity  of  the  Transgangetic  peninsula;  the  Finnish 
races  of  the  North  of  Europe,  —  Laplanders,  &c.;  and  the  Esqui- 
maux diffused  over  the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  from 
Beliring's  Strait  to  the  farthest  habitable  spot  of  Greenland. 

Dr.  Morton  subdivides  it  into,  8.  The  Mongol  Tartar;  9.  The 

1  Crania  Americana;  or  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Skulls  of  various  Aboriginal 
Nations  of  North  and  South  America;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Varieties 
of  the  Human  Species.    Illustrated  by  78  plates  and  a  coloured  map,  by  S  G 
Morton,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Philadelphia 
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Darkish;   10.  The  Chinese;   11.  The  Indo-Chinese;   12.  The 
Polar,  families. 

3.  Ethiopian.    The  skin  black  ;  the  hair  black  and  crisp. 

The  head  narrow,  compressed  laterally;  the  forehead  arched; 
;he  malar  bones  projecting  forwards;  the  osseous  nares  large; 
the  malar  fossa  behind  the  infra-orbitar  foramen  deep ;  the  jaws 
engthened  forwards;  the  alveolar  edge  narrow,  elongated, more 
elliptical;  the  upper  front  teeth  obliquely  prominent;  the  lower 
jaw  large  and  strong;  the  cranium  usually  thick  and  heavy. 

The  face  narrow  and  projecting  at  its  lower  part;  the  eyes 
prominent;  the  nose  thick  and  confused  with  the  projecting 
cheeks  ;  the  lips,  especially  the  upper,  thick ;  the  chin  somewhat 
receding. 

The  legs  in  many  instances  bowed. 

This  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  Africa;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  northern  parts,  already  included  in  the  Cau- 
casian variety.  „,,„«.. 

Dr.  Morton  divides  it  into,  17.  The  Negro;  18.  The  Caftranan ; 
19.  The  Hottentot ;  20.  The  Oceanic  Negro ;  21.  The  Australian ; 
22.  The  Alforian  families,  most  numerous  in  New  Guinea,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Magindano. 

4.  The  American.  The  skin  of  a  copper  colour1" ;  the  hair 
black,  stiff,  straight,  and  sparing. 

The  forehead  short;  the  cheek-bones  broad,  but  more  arched 
and  rounded  than  in  the  Mongolian  variety,  not,  as  in  it,  angular 
and  projecting  outwards  ;  the  orbits  generally  deep  ;  the  forehead 
and  vertex  frequently  deformed  by  art ;  the  cranium  usually -light 
The  face  broad,  with  prominent  cheeks,  not  flattened,  but 
with  every  part  distinctly  marked  if  viewed  in  profile;  the  e}es 
deep  •  the  nose  rather  flat,  but  still  prominent. 

This  comprehends  all  the  Americans  excepting  the  Esquimaux. 
Dr.  Morton  divides  it  into,  15.  The  American ;  16.  The  Toltecan, 
families.    The  Toltecan  family  bears  evidence  of  centuries 
demi-civilisation.  The  American  family  embraces  all  the  barbarou 
nations  of  the  New  World,  except  the  Polar  tribes  or  Mong 
Americans.     The  Esquimaux  and  especially  the  Grecnla  d 
are  generally  regarded  as  a  partially  mixed  race,  among  whom 

»  Dr.  M'CulIoch  considers  that  the  colour  is  move  that  of  «£«^\2 
Dr.  Morton  that  the  American  would  more  properly  be  termed  the  bro* 
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1  physical  characters  of  the  Mongolian  predominates,  while  their 
I !  language  presents  obvious  analogies  to  that  of  the  Chippewyans, 
who  border  on  them  to  the  south. 
5.  The  Malay.  The  skin  tawny;  the  hair  black,  soft,  curled, 
p.  thick,  and  abundant. 

The  head  rather  narrow;  the  forehead  slightly  arched;  the 
1 1  parietal  bones  prominent;  the  cheek-bones  not  prominent;  the 
;  upper  jaw  rather  projecting. 

I  The  face  prominent  at  its  lower  part ;  not  so  narrow  as  in  the 
liEthiopian  variety,  but  the  features,  viewed  in  profile,  more  distinct; 

the  nose  full,  broad,  bottled  at  its  point ;  the  mouth  large. 

This  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of 
lithe  Marian,  Philippine,  Molucca,  and  Sunda  Isles,  and  of  the 

peninsula  of  Malacca. 

^  Dr.  Morton  divides  it  into,  13.  The  Malay;  14.  The  Polyne- 
sian (South  Sea  Island),  families. 

I  In  the  primitive  periods  of  the  world,  the  boundaries  between  the 
^habitations  of  these  races  were  more'distinct.  Those  between  the 
|(Caucasian  and  Mongolian  are  vague.  In  Dr.  Morton's  map,  the 
llline  adopted  runs  from  the  Ganges  in  a  north-western  direction 
Itto  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  River  Obi  in  Russia.  «  At 
|aa  comparatively  late  period,  however,  several  Mongolian  nations 
iHiave  established  themselves  in  Europe,  as  the  Samoyedes,  Lap- 
landers, &c."  The  Ethiopian  line  is  drawn  north  of  the  Senegal 
llRiver/obliquely  east  and  south  to  the  frontier  coast  of  Abyssinia, 
band  thence  to  Cape  Guardafui,  thus  embracing  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains. "  Of  the  latter  little's  known  ;  but  many  Negro  nations  in- 
jMiabit  to  the  north  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Arab  tribes 
Ijhave  penetrated  far  beyond  them  to  the  south,  and  in  some  places 
iihave  formed  a  mixed  race  with  the  natives." 

General  Remarks.  The  colour  of  the  hair  thus  appears  some- 
what connected  with  that  of  the  skin,  and  the  colour  of  the  iris 
l  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  hair.  Light  hair  is  common 
kwith  a  white  and  thin  skin  only,  and  a  dark  thick  skin  is  usually 
fciccompanied  by  black  hair;  if  the  skin  happens  to  be  variegated, 
ijbhe  hair  also  is  variegated  ;  with  the  cream-white  skin  of  the 
lilbino",  we  find  the  hair  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  white  tint;  and, 

"  Human  albinos  are  men  ofprctcrnaturally  white  skin,  yellowish  white  hair, 
'I  Mid  red  eyes.    They  spring  up  among  all  races  and  families  of  men  ;  and  they 
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where  the  skin  is  marked  by  reddish  freckles,  the  hair  is  red. 
When  the  hair  is  light,  the  iris  is  usually  blue  ;  when  dark,  it  is 
of  a  brownish  black ;  if  the  hair  loses  the  light  shade  of  infancy, 
the  iris  likewise  grows  darker,  and  when  the  hair  turns  grey  in 
advanced  life,  the  iris  loses  much  of  its  former  colour;  the 
albino  has  no  more  colouring  matter  in  his  chorioid  or  iris  than 
in  his  skin,  and  they  therefore  allow  the  redness  of  their  blood 
to  appear,  the  latter  being  of  a  pale  rose-colour  and  semi-pel- 
lucid, the  former,  from  its  greater  vascularity,  causing  the  pupil 
to  be  intensely  red ;  those  animals  only  whose  skin  is  subject  to 


are  not  accounted  for  except  when  descended  from  albinos;  for  this  variety 
of  body  may  be  hereditary  no  less  than  it  is  connate  and  irremediable  by  art, 
although  colouring  matter  has  been  deposited  in  the  hair  and  eyes,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  skin,  of  some  albinos  as  they  grew.  It  is  known  to  be  common  to 
some  mammalia  and  birds,  but  has  never  been  observed  by  Blumenbach  in  cold- 
blooded animals.  (1.  c.  §  78.)  A  white  rabbit  is  an  instance  of  an  albino.  An  al- 
bino is  a  monster  by  defect ;  an  animal  destitute  of  colouring  matter  in  the  skin, 
eyes,  and  nearly  so  in  the  hair.  The  absence  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  renders 
the  eyes  extremely  sensible  to  light,  whence  such  persons  prefer  going  out  in  the 
evening.  In  Wafer's  well-known  and  amusing  account  of  those  he  found  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  he  says,  "  They  see  not  well  in  the  sun,  poring  in  the  clearest 
day  ;  their  eyes  being  weak,  and  running  with  water  if  the  sun  shine  towards 
them ;  so  that  in  the  day  time  they  care  not  to  go  abroad,  unless  it  be  a  cloudy 
dark  day.  Besides  they  are  a  weak  people  in  comparison  of  the  others,  and  not 
very  fit  for  hunting  and  other  laborious  exercises,  nor  do  they  delight  in  such, 
but  notwithstanding  their  being  thus  sluggish  and  dull  in  the  day  time,  yet  when 
moonshiny  nights  come,  they  are  all  life  and  activity,  running  abroad  and  into  the 
woods,  skipping  about  like  wild  bucks  ;  and  turning  as  fast  by  moonlight,  even 
in  the  gloom  and  shade  of  the  woods,  as  the  other  Indians  by  day,  being  as  nimble 
as  they,  though  not  so  strong  and  lusty."    (Dampier's  Voyages.) 

There  are  imperfect  albinos ;  or  rather  instances  of  less  defect  than  constitutes 
an  albino.   For,  as  there  are  among  us  persons  with  faintly  coloured  rete  mucosum 
d  hair  and  faintly  blue  eyes,  whom  very  little  more  defect  of  colouring  matter 
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would  make  albinos:— so  among  Negroes  occur  individuals  with  the  general 
Negro  conformation,  who  have  dead-white  skins,  but  reddish  and  sometimes 
reddish  brown  or  even  blue  and  usually  weak  eyes ;  sometimes  skin  like  that  of 
Europeans,  but  reddish  and  weak,  or  faintly  blue,  eyes,  and  occasionally  black  eyes, 
so  that  sometimes  there  is  an  approach  to  the  character  of  the  white  varieties, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  albino  character.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  mulatto  skin 
and  red  hair,  — an  approach  to  the  European  without  any  albino  mark. 

The  skin  of  these  Negroes  cracks  and  even  bleeds  from  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Blumenbach  was  the  first  who  conjectured  the  true  nature  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  albino. 
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((  varieties,  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  iris  ;  and  if  the  hair  and  skin 
lihappen  to  be  variegated,  the  iris  is  observed  likewise  variegated.0 
The  Caucasian  head,  nearly  round,  is  the  mean  of  the  rest ; 
hwhile  the  Mongolian,  almost  square,  forms  one  extreme,  having 
It  the  American  intermediate,  and  the  Ethiopian  the  other  ex- 
Ittreme,  having  the  Malay  intermediate,  between  it  and  the  Cau- 
casian. 

The  Caucasian  variety  of  face  is  also  the  mean,  while  the  Mon- 
ligolian  and  American,  extended  laterally,  form  one  extreme,  and 
lithe  Ethiopian  and  Malay,  extended  inferiorly,  constitute  the 
1 1  other.  In  the  first  of  each  extreme,  viz.  the  Mongolian  and 
Ethiopian,  the  features  are  distinct ;  while  in  the  second,  viz.  the 
j,  American  and  Malay,  they  are  somewhat  blended. 

Although  this  division  of  mankind  is  well  founded  and  ex- 
litremely  useful,  it  is  liable,  like  every  artificial  division  of  natural 
j. objects,  to  many  exceptions.     Individuals  belonging  to  one 
:  variety  are  not  unfrequently  observed  with  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  another  P;  the  characteristics  of  two  varieties  are 

0  The  hair  is  frequently  of  different  shades  in  different  parts. 
John  Hunter  remarked  that  the  iris  in  brutes  agrees  principally  with  the 
1 1  colour  of  the  eyelashes. 

However  various  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  horses,  the  iris,  he  also  observes,  is 
1 1  always  of  the  same.  But  then  the  hair  is  always  of  the  same  at  the  birth,  and  the 
I  skin  does  not  participate  in  its  subsequent  changes,  being  as  dark  in  white  as  in 
black,  horses.    In  cream-coloured  horses,  indeed,  there  is  an  exception,  —  the 
iris  agrees  with  the  hair,  but  then  the  foals  are  originally  cream-coloured  and  the 
skin  is  cream-coloured.    (J.  Hunter,  On  the  Colour  of  the  Pigmentum  of  the  Eye  in 
I  different  Animals,  1.  c.  p.  247.) 

p  "  Sooty  blackness  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ethiopian,  but  is  occasionally  found 

I  in  other  varieties  of  men  very  different  and  remote  from  each  other,  in  the  Bra- 
zilians, Californians,  Indians,  and  some  South  Sea  Islanders ;  and  among  the 

|  latter,  the  New  Caledonians  form  an  insensible  transition  with  the  chestnut- 

I I  coloured  inhabitants  of  Tongatabu  from  the  tawny  Otaheitans  to  the  black  New 
I  Hollanders."    (Blumenbach,  1.  c.  §  43.) 

'•'  Although  the  Americans  thus  possess  a  pervading  and  characteristic  com- 
plexion, there  are  occasional  and  very  remarkable  diversities,  including  all  tints 
|  from  a  decided  white  to  an  unequivocally  black  skin."    (Dr.  Morton.) 

"  Some  tribes  of  Ethiopians  have  long  hair  ( Bruce  on  the  Gallas;  African 
Institution  on  the  people  of  Bornu);  on  the  contrary,  some  copper-coloured 
I  people  have  the  crisp  hair  of  the  Ethiopian  (the  inhabitants  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
Island,  near  New  Ireland ;  vide  Hunter,  Historical  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
at  Port  Jackson).  Again,  the  hair  of  the  New  Hollanders,  specimens  of  which 
I  have  now  before  me,  is  so  perfectly  intermediate  between  the  crisp  hair  of  the 

4  A 
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ften  intimately  blended  in  the  same  individual  (indeed  all  the 
bur  varieties  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  degrees)  ? ;  and 


Ethiopian  and  the  curly  hair  of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  there  has 
seen  much  diversity  of  opinion,  from  the  first  Dutch  to  the  latest  English  tra- 
vellers, to  which  of  the  two  varieties  it  should  be  referred.  As  to  the  varieties 
of  colour  existing  among  nations  whose  hair  is  usually  black,  we  have  sufficient 
authority  for  asserting  that  numerous  instances  .of  red  hair  occur  in  all  the  three 
last  varieties."'  (Blumeubach,  1.  c.  §  52.) 

"  The  CafTres  and  the  people  of  Congo  have  hair  not  unlike  that  of  Europeans. 
Even  the  Foulahs,  one  of  the  Negro  tribes  of  Guinea,  have,  according  to 
Mr.  Park,  soft,  silky  hair :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  many  other 
countries  resemble  the  Africans  in  their  hair,  as  the  savages  of  New  Guinea,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  Mallicollo.  And  in  the  same  island  some  of  the  people  are 
found  with  crisp  and  woolly,  others  with  straight  hair,  as  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
In  New  Holland  there  are  tribes  of  each  character,  though  resembling  in  other 
particulars."  (J.  C  Prichard,  M.D.,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man, 
Ed.  1.  p.  83.) 

In  some  of  the  group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  as  Tanna,  Annaton,  Immer,  &c, 
the  people  twist  their  locks  of  hair  with  the  fibre  of  a  plant  so  as  to  make  their  hair 
hang  straight  over  the  shoulders.  Mr.  George  Bennett  informs  me  that  he  has 
seen  woolly  hair  in  these  islands,  rendered  straight  by  this  mode  ;  but  naturally 
straight  hair  in  New  South  Wales  only. 

"  Many  tribes  of  the  Negro  race  approach  very  near  to  the  form  of  Euro- 
peans.    The  Jaloffs  of  vGuinea,  according  to  Park,  are  all  very  black,  but  they 
have  not  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Negro, -the  flat  nose  and  thick  hps: 
and  Dampier  assures  us  that  the  natives  of  Natal  in  Africa  have  very  good  hmbs, 
are  oval-visaged,  that  their  noses  are  neither  flat  nor  high,  but  very  well  propor- 
tioned, that  their  teeth  are  white,  and  their  aspect  altogether  graceful.    The  same 
author  (Dampier's  Voyages)  informs  us  that  their  skin  is  black,  and  their  bair 
crisped     Nor  are  others  of  this  diversity  more  constant.    In  the  native  race  ot 
Americans,  some  tribes  are  found,  who  differ  not  in  the  characters  in  question 
from  Europeans.    <  Under  the  54°  10'  of  north  latitude,'  says  Humboldt  at 
Cloak-bay,  in  the  midst  of  copper-coloured  Indians,  with  small  long  eyes,  tner_ 
is  a  tribe  with  large  eyes,  European  features,  and  a  skin         dark  than 
our  peasantry.'    Humboldt's  Essay  on  New  Spam,  translated.      (Ur.  iTic. 

L  The3 feature's  \(  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  are  very  various 
insomuch  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  on  any  general  likeness  by  which 


o  «  The  Tartars  of  the  Caucasian  variety  pass  by  means  of  the  KirSh,se 
neighbouring  people  into  the  Mongoles,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  by  W 
of  the  people  of  Thibet  into  the  Indians,  by  means  of  the  Esquimau*  into  H 
Americans,  and  by  means  of  the  Philippine  Islanders  even  in  some  me 
into  the  Malays."    (Blumenbacli,  k  c.  §  86.) 
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instances  continually  occur  of  deviation  in  one  or  more  particulars 
from  the  appearances  characteristic  of  any  variety r;  so  that  the 
^assemblage  rather  than  individual  marks  must  frequently  be 
•employed  to  determine  the  variety. 

It  appears  that  the  affinities  of  the  languages  of  the  various 
rraces  of  mankind  do  not  alter  with  this  arrangement  according 
tto  external  appearance  ;  —  that  people  are  united  by  affinities  of 
>some  kind  or  other  in  regard  to  language  who  belong  to  different 
varieties  of  form,  and  vice  versa.3 

Particular  Remarks.  The  Caucasian  race  is  pre-eminent  in 
nil  th  ose  mental  and  corporeal  particulars  which  distinguish  man 
ifrom  brutes.  It  is  to  the  two  sexes  of  this  variety  that  Milton's 
.  ines  apply, — 

"  For  contemplation,  he  and  valour,  formed; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace."  1 

IThe  cranium  is  very  capacious,  the  area  of  the  face  bears  to 
its  area  but  a  proportion  of  one  to  four,  and  projects  little  or  not 
iat  all  at  the  lower  parts:  the  intellectual  faculties  of  its  indi- 
viduals are  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  while  the  senses 
5 >f  smelling,  hearing,  and  seeing  are  much  less  acute  than  in  dark 
lations.  Philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  flourish  in  it  as  in  their 
proper  soil. 

The  Ethiopian  race  when  instructed  by  the  Caucasian  has 
produced  instances  of  mental  advancement  great  indeed,  but 
inferior  to  what  the  latter  is  capable  of  attaining.  "There 
i  carcely  ever,"  says  Hume,  "was  a  civilized  nation  of  that  com- 


haracterise  them,  unless  it  he  a  fulness  at  the  point  of  the  nose,  which  is  very 
ommon.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  met  with  hundreds  of  truly  European 
aces,  and  many  genuine  Roman  noses  among  them."  (Cook's  last  "Voyage, 
/ol.  I.  330.) 

"  Similar  examples,"  remarks  Blumenhach  on  this  passage  (1.  c.  §  55.  note) 
'  are  observed  among  Ethiopian  and  American  nations ;  and,  vice  versa,  the 
esemblance  of  individual  Europeans  to  Ethiopians  and  Mongoles  is  very  fre- 
uent  and  has  become  even  proverbial." 

r  See  note  p.  p.  1067. 

*  See  Dr.  Prichard's  Abstract  of  a  Comparative  Review  of  Philological  and 
Physical  Researches  as  applied  to  the  history  of  the  human  species  in  the  Report 
fthe  First  and  Second  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
■dence.    London,  1833. 

'  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  297. 
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ilexion,  nor  even  an  individual,  eminent  either  in  action  or  spe- 
culation.   No  ingenious  manufactures  amongst  them,  no  arts, 
10  sciences.    On  the  other  hand,  the  most  rude  and  barbarous  of 
;he  whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  present  Tartars, 
lave  still  something  eminent  about  them,  in  their  valour,  form 
jf  government,  or  some  other  particulars.""    Blumenbach,  how- 
ever, possesses  English,  Dutch,  and  Latin  poetry  written  by 
different  Negroes,  and  informs  us  that,  among  other  examples  of 
distinguished  Negroes,  a  native  of  Guinea,  eminent  for  his  inte- 
grity, talents,  and  learning,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philo- " 
sophy  at  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  and  that  Lislet  of  the  Isle 
of  France  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.    "  Provinces  of  Europe,"  says  he,  "  might 
be  named,  in  which  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  discover  such 
good  writers,  poets,  philosophers,  and  correspondents  of  the 
French  Academy  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  savage 
people  which  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  examples  of 
perfectibility,  and  even  capacity  for  scientific  cultivation,  and, 
consequently,  that  none  can  approach  more  nearly  than  the  Negro 
to  the  polished  nations  of  the  globe."  *    This  mental  inferiority 
is  attended  of  course  by  a  corresponding  inferiority  of  the  brain. 
The  circumference,  diameters,  and  vertical  arch  of  the  cranium 
being  smaller  than  in  the  European  y,  and  the  forehead  particu- 
larly being  narrower  and  falling  back  m  a  more  arched  form, 
the  brain  in  general,  and  particularly  those  parts  which  are  the 
organs  of  intellect  properly  so  called,  must  be  of  inferior  size. 
The  orbits,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  olfactory  and  gustatory,  or, 
rather,  masticatory,  organs  being  more  amply  evolved,  the  area 
of  the  face  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  skull, 
as  1-2  to  4s  the  proportion  is  greater  in  the  orang-outang,  ana 
in  the  carnivora  nearly  equal/    The  senses  here  situated,  as  well 
as  that  of  hearing,  are  astonishingly  acute,  though  not  only  m 
this  but  also  in  the  three  following  varieties,  and  the  correspond- 
ing nerves,  at  least  the  first,  fifth,  and  facial,  of  great  we.- 

»  Hume,  Essays.  Part  1.  Essay  21.  note  M. 

*  Beylrdge  zur  Naturgeschichte,  th.i.  p.  98.  rli„n,;,im 
y  Sommerring,  Be  bad  cranu  et  originibus  nervorum  cranio  egredientnm. 
1  Cuvier,  Lie ons  a" Anatomic  Comparee. 

^"aL^s  pursue  ^enemies  through  the  desert  hy  the  sense  o| 
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The  ossi  nasi  lie  so  flatly  as  to  form  scarcely  any  ridge ;  the 
face,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  projects  considerably  at  its  lower 
partb;  the  lower  jaw  is  not  only  long  but  extremely  strong;  the 


Lssmell,  and  have  distinct  terms  for  the  odour  of  a  European,  a  Negro,  and  an 
I .  American  Indian.  (Humboldt,  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain.  Translated,  vol.  i. 
Ipp.  245.  Haller,  El.  Pliys.)  The  Kalmuks  have  extraordinary  smell,  sight,  and 
Ihhearing :  and  perhaps  careful  examination  would  prove  that  their  taste,  if  not 
I:  touch,  is  very  acute.  They  scent  fires  and  camps  at  a  great  distance,  and  have 
Ironly  to  be  near  the  habitation  of  a  brute  to  know  whether  it  is  there  or  not. 
l  .'They  lie  flat  on  the  earth  with  their  ear  to  the  ground,  and  at  a  still  more  ex- 
Ittraordinary  distance  learn  the  noise  of  cavalry  in  march,  the  place  occupied  by  a 
suspected  enemy,  by  a  herd  of  brutes,  or  even  a  solitary  one.  "  The  greater  part 
tcof  Kalmuks  can  discover  upon  the  plain  steppe  the  smallest  objects  —  the  dust 
arcaused  by  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  a  body  of  cavalry,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
h  which  occur  during  the  summer,  the  peculiar  undulation  of  the  surface  of  the 
jfground,  and  the  vapours  which  arise  from  it  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  during  the 
Lgreat  heat  of  these  countries.  In  the  expedition  which  Oubachi,  vice-khan  of 
lithe  Torgots,  made  against  the  people  dwelling  below  Kouban,  the  Kalmuk 
Isarmy  would  certainly  have  missed  the  enemy  had  it  not  been  for  a  Kalmuk 
M  of  the  common  class,  who,  whilst  he  was  feeding  the  horses,  discovered  from  a 
Irmoderately  elevated  position  at  the  distance  of  30  versts,  the  smoke  and  dust 
hof  the  enemy's  army.  He  pointed  it  out  immediately  to  those  not  less  accustomed 
It  than  himself,  whilst  Colonel  Kidimski,  even  by  the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  could 
|l perceive  nothing."  (Dr.  Prichard,  Researches,  §-c.  Ed.  3.  vol.  i.  p.  264.  sq.) 
PNegroes  in  the  Antilles  can  distinguish  blacks  from  whites  in  pursuit  by  the  same 
I  sense.  The  body  of  every  man  has  doubtless  a  peculiar  odour,  though  the  in- 
I'ferior  races  only  enjoy  the  sense  of  smell  sufficiently  acute  to  make  very  nice  dis- 
tinctions in  regard  to  it.  In  them,  too,  the  odour  is  much  stronger.  I  recollect 
t  walking  one  night,  many  years  ago,  with  a  physician  to  the  house  of  a  poor  man 
!  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  wife  came  to  the  door  with  a  candle  in  her 
I i  hand,  and,  opening  a  dark  room  on  one  side  of  the  passage,  begged  me  to  walk 
liinto  it  while  she  lighted  the  physician  to  her  husband.  My  nose  was  presently 
listruck  by  a  very  strong  smell,  something  like  that  of  the  outsides  of  bacon, 
|i  indeed  exactly  that'of  some  specimens  of  creosote.  At  the  return  of  the  light  I 
f  :  perceived  three  or  four  little  mulattos  asleep  in  a  sort  of  bed,  and  after  leaving 
!  the  house  the  physician  informed  me  that  the  woman's  husband  was  a  black. 

b  Camper  (Dissertation  Physique  sur  les  Differences  rbelles,  que  presentent  les 
I  Traits  du  Visage  chez  les  Hommes  tie  diffilrens  Pays  el  differens  Ages)  gives  the  fol- 
I  lowing  proportions  of  the  facial  angle  : 

European          -          -  -  80  or  90 

Chinese             -          -  -  75 

Negro  -  -  70 

Orang-outang    -          -  -  58 

Monkey            -          -  -  42 
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chin  not  only  not  prominent  but  even  receding,  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  lower  teeth  is  small,  while  that  between  the 
upper  teeth  and  the  nose  is  large  ;  the  meatus  auditorius  is  nearer 
the  occiput,  —  more  remote  from  the  front  teeth  than  in  the  Eu- 
ropean ;  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale  lying  farther  back,  (but 
this  is  now  denied  by  Dr.  Prichard " ),  the  occiput  is  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  spine;  the  body  is  slender,  especially  in 
the  loins  and  pelvis,  whose  cavity  likewise  is  small ;  the  length 
of  the  fore-arms  and  fingers  bears  a  large  proportion  to  that 
of  the  os  humeri ;  the  os  femoris  and  tibia  are  more  convex,  and 
the  edge  of  the  latter,  according  to  a  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Fyfe 
of  Edinburgh  to  me,  very  sharp;  the  calves  are  placed  high;  the 
os  calcis,  instead  of  forming  an  arch,  is  on  a  line  with  the  other 
bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  of  great  breadth  ;  the  toes  are  long; 
the  penis  large  and  frequently  destitute  of  fraenum.    Mr.  White, 
from  whom  many  of  these  remarks  are  derived,  describes  the 
testes  and  scrotum  as  small.    Dr.  Billmann  of  Cassell  has  ob- 
served that  the  stomach  is  shorter,  and  more  globular  at  its  cardiac 
extremity;  and  the  observation  is  confimed  by  Soemmerring,  who 
finds  that  of  the  ape  still  shorter d;  the  skin  is  thicker e,  and, 
finally,  the  term  of  life  generally  shorter,  that  in  Europeans. 

Nearly  all  these  facts  demonstrate  rather  a  less  distance  of  the 
Ethiopian  than  of  the  European  from  the  brute  creation.  But  with 


Mr.  White  of  Manchester  {Essay  on  the  regular  Gradation)  states  them  rather 
differently  : 

European  -  -  -       80  to  90 

Asiatic  -  -  -       75  80 

American  -  -  -       70  75 

African  -  -  -       60  70 

Orang-outang     -  -  -       50  60 

Monkey  -  -  -       40  50 

Cuvier  gives  75°  for  the  facial  angle  of  the  young  orang-outang,  L  c.  vSfl 
Art.  i. 

=  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  290.  Ed.  3.  1836. 

a  Mem.  of  the  Bavarian  Acad,  of  Sciences,  vol.  viii.  p.  77.  sqq. 

«  The  temperature  of  the  Negro  has  been  said  to  be  two  degrees  cooler  tn 
that  of  Europeans  :  and  the  voluptuous  therefore  to  prefer  a  Negress  m  sum  . 
a  fair  Circassian  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  an  European  brunette  .n 
M.  Douvier,  however,  asserts  that  the  temperature  of  Negroes  is  higher 
.  of  whites.    (Journ.  dc  Chimie,  1832,  p.  97.) 
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an  inferiority  to  the  Caucasians  so  slight  if  compared  with  his 
immense  superiority  over  the  most  intelligent  brutes,  so  insensibly 
running  into  the  Caucasian  and  all  the  other  varieties  in  point  of 
intellect,  so  liable  to  innumerable  diversities  of  conformation 
though  he  does  bear  some  resemblance  to  brutes,  and  so  certainly 
bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  them  in  some  points  nor  so  much 
in  others  as  many  tribes  of  other  varieties,  the  poor  Negro  might 
justly  class  those  of  us  who  philosophically  view  him  as  merely  a 
better  sort  of  monkey,  or  who  desire  to  traffic  in  his  blood,  not 
only  below  himself  but  below  apes  in  intellect,  and  below  tigers 
in  feeling  and  propensity. 

"  Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  sum  tigride  pacem 
Perpetuam.    Sasvis  inter  se  convenit  ursis."f 

Professor  Tiedemann  says  that  the  average  weight  of  European 
brains  is  from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs.  6  oz.  troy:  but  the  average  of 
four  Negro  brains,  from  which  he  drew  his  conclusion,  will  be 
found  to  be  only  3  lbs.  5  oz.  1  dr.,  or  3  oz.  above  the  louoest  Euro- 
pean average ;  and  the  highest  Negro  brain  falls  5  oz.  short  of  the 
highest  average  European,  and  no  less  than  10  oz.  short  of  Cuvier's 
brain,  which  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dr.  30  grs.  Dupuytren's 
weighed  4  lbs.  10  03. 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  length  of  the  brains  of  the  four 
Negroes,  it  will  be  found  to  be  5  inches  1 1  lines  :  but  that  of  seven 
European  males,  which  he  examined  for  comparison,  6  inches 
2  i  lines.  The  average  greatest  breadth  4  inches  8£  lines  in  the 
former:  5  inches  \\  line  in  the  latter.  The  average  height  is 
2  inches  11^  in  three  of  the  four  Negroes;  3  inches  4  lines  in  the 
Europeans.  He  adds  that  *'  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres is  somewhat  narrower  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
Europeans." 

The  average  capacity  of  41  Negro  skulls  in  his  tables  will  be 
found  to  be  37  oz.  1  dr.  20  grs.,  or,  if  those  which  were  female 
are  subtracted,  37  oz.  6  dr.  18  grs. :  that  of  77  European  skulls 
of  every  nation,  in  his  own  tables,  41  oz.  2  dr.  30grs.s  Dr. 
Morton,  however,  after  examination  of  29  skulls  of  unmixed 
Negroes,  9  of  them  native  Africans,  states  the  mean  internal  ca- 

f  Juvenal.  Sat.  xv.  163. 
«  Phil.  Trans.  1836,  Pt.  ii. 
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pacity  of  Caucasian  skulls  to  be  87  cubic  inches :  and  of  the 
Negro  to  be  only  78.h  The  most  capacious  European  skull  was 
109 :  the  least  75.  The  most  capacious  Negro  skull,  98 :  the 
least  65. 

In  the  face  of  his  own  results,  Dr.  Tiedemann  declares  that  the 
opinion  of  Camper,  Soemmerring,  Lawrence,  Virey,  Cuvier,  &c, 
_  that  the  Negro  has  a  smaller  skull  and  brain  than  the  Euro- 
pean, is  "  ill  founded  and  entirely  refuted  by  my  researches !"  he 
declares  that  the  weight  and  the  size  of  the  Negro  brain  is  as  great 
as  those  of  the  European !    "  Here,  then,  on  Tiedemann's  own 
showing,"  says  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  who  has  pointed  out  these 
contradictions',  «  we  have,  first,  an  inferiority  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  Negro  brain,  and  a  greater  narrowness  of  its  anterior  lobe ; 
and  secondly,  a  marked  inferiority  in  the  capacity  of  the  Negro 
skull  to  the  extent  of  about  TV  and  yet  he  very  strangely  infers 
that  both  are  equal  to  those  of  the  European:  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  half  our  scientific  men  and  journals,  adopt  and  propa- 
gate 'both  facts  and  inferences  as  literally  correct  and  of  vast  un- 
importance !    If  the  phrenologists  had  perpetrated  such  a  series 
of  blunders,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  allies  would  have 
shouted  in  triumph  over  their  stupidity."    But  science  has  other 
cause  to  blame  the  medical  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  disgracing  the  Transactions  with  Professor 
Tiedemann's  paper ;  the  principal  purpose  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  neither  anatomy  nor  physiology  can  justify  our  placing  even 
the  Negro  beneath  the  European  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point 
otview*    They  ought  to  have  known  that,  had  he  shown  the 
Ethiopian  brain  to  be  as  large  as  the  European,  he  would  not 
thereby  have  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  intellect  was  equal  to  the 
European.    There  is  no  fact  better  established  in  nature  than 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  like  different  parts  ot  the 
nervous  system  at  large,  have  different  functions:  and  that  some 

h  Crania  Americana.  .  ,        .  ,    y  0 

.  Remarks  on  ike  Fallacy  of  Professor  Tiedemann's f^son^, 
Brain  and  Intellect  Witk  tkose  oftke  European  in  G.  and  A  Co™ ^  J '  ^ 
Gall  on  the  Functions  oftke  Cerebellum,  and  Answer^  the  Okjectwnsvr^  , 
Ihrenom  ft,  Drs.  BoSet,  RuMpki,  Beclard,  and  ^^J^^* 
a  work  in  which  the  ignorance  of  phrenology,  the  ™"^£^N*  „, 
of  these  anti-phrenologists  is  admirably  exposed  ;  also  Pkren.  Tans,  AO. 

*  p.  525. 
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parts  are  destined  for  intellectual  and  some  for  moral  functions 
or  feelings.    As  the  size  and  weight  of  the  brain  must  depend 
upon  the  size  and  weight  of  both  these,  it  is  evident  that  two 
brains  may  be  of  equal  size,  and  yet  the  one  be  very  large 
iii  portions  devoted  to  intellect  and  small  in  those  devoted  to 
the  feelings  :  while  another  is  poor  in  the  intellectual  portions  and 
large  ,n  those  devoted  to  the  feelings :  and  a  brain  may  be  We 
or  small  in  regard  to  certain  intellectual  or  moral  powers  only 
It  the  medical  members  of  the  Council  did  not  know  these 
things,  their  ignorance  rendered  them  unworthy  of  their  seats 
—  "  Sic  parvis  componere  magna"—  they,  and  Professor  Tiede" 
mann,  remind  us  of  Cassini  and  Miraldi  who  were  calculating  the 
paths  of  comers  on  the  most  imaginary  and  unfounded  hypotheses 
long  after  Halley  had  constructed  tables,  on  the  principles  of 
Newton,  m  which  the  motions  of  all  comets  that  ever  have  or 
could  appear  might  be  easily  deduced.  They  stand  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  phrenological  facts  and  see  them  no  more  than  the  wild 
animals  see  the  geology  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit,  i 

■  It  is  amusing  to  observe  poor  Dr.  Tiedemann  advancing  to  phrenology 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  thought  wicked  by  many  and  absurd  by  others^ 
consider  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  When  Sir  Joseph  Bank  u,  d 
he  Royal  Soc.ety  his  parasite,  Sir  Everard  Home,  so  influenced  the  felbws 
that  at  Sir  Joseph's  Sunday  assemblies  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  no  Zt 
showed  the  bra.n  to  have  more  than  the  foot  to  do  with  the  mind.  Then  a  t 
.  the  idea  of  s.ze  having  any  relation  with  power,  that  is  scoffed  at  still,  i  t 
Dr.  Tiedemann  in  his  paper  says,  «  The  brain  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  great  talents  is  often  very  large."  «  The  braiu  of  men  n- 
dowed  wuh  but  feeble  intellectual  powers  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  ve^ml" 
part.cularly  in  congenital  idiotism.    The  brain  of  an  idiot  50  years  old ITl  A 

noiv^-^r*  thi\i  rhw  at  40 — -S^lrr 

,  1 1  oz.  4  dr.  _«  It  ,s  remarkable  that  the  brain  of  a  man  8»  vears  olrl  «, 
small,  and  weighed  but  3  lbs.  2o,  S  dr.  :  and  the  brain^^^  ^ 

the  sL^  "2  2  'bS-  f  ~  1         1  haVC  f-»d  the  « Z  of 

lithe  skull  smaller  in  old  men  than  in  middle-aged  persons      It  »„„„  . 

tably  m  some  persons  than  in  others."    This  is  pretty  well      Bm  L  n  i T 
fbolder.    «  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  close'  connexion  between  Z'ZTT 
Isize  of  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  powers  and  functions  of  the  mi  ^ 
l  ev.dent  from  the  remarkable  sma.lness  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  congenita',  id"  J 

S"f  CX,CCed,ng  in  We,'ght  U,e  brain  of  a  ™»*on,  child."   *  The  SiW 
|  very  talented  men  is  remarkable  on  the  other  hand,  for  its  size  !  " 

Dr.  Tiedemann  proceeds.  «  Tyson  »  ^The  Anatomy  of  a  Pm)  «wns  tl)e  first 
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"  The  unconscious  admiration  which  that  traveller  detected 
himself  in  bestowing  on  the  native  beauties,  affords,"  says  the 


■who  dissected  the  brains  of  an  orang-outang,  and  of  a  Jocko  or  Chimpanzee,  and 
says  he  found  no  difference  between  them  and  the  human  brain.  His  own  words 
are,  '  The  brain  is  reputed  the  more  immediate  seat  of  the  soul  itself;  one  would 
be  'apt  to  think  that  since  there  is  so  great  a  disparity  between  the  soul  ofaman 
and  a  brute,  the  organ  likewise  in  which  it  is  placed  should  be  very  different  too : 
though  by  comparing  the  brain  of  our  Pygmie  with  that  of  a  man  and  ex- 
amining with  the  greatest  exactness  each  part  in  both,  it  was  very  surprising  to 
me  to  find  so  great  a  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the  other,  that  nothing  could  be 
more.'  Buffon,  relying  on  Tyson's  researches  says,  <  Le  cerveau  de  l'orang-outang 
est  absolument  de  la  meme  forme  et  de  la  meme  proportion,  et  U  ne  pense  pas; 
y  a-t-il  une  preuve  plus  evidente,  que  la  matiere  seule,  quoique  parfaitement 
or-anisee,  ne  pent  produire  ni  la  pensee  ni  la  parole,  qui  en  est  le  signe,  a  moms 
qu'elle  ne  soit  animee  par  un  principe  superieur.'  »     Dr.  Tiedemann  then  sub- 
joins that  his  dissections  prove  the  brain  of  the  orang-outang  as  well  as  that  of 
monkeys  to  differ  from  the  human  brain  in  being  absolutely  and  relatively 
smaller  and  lighter,  shorter,  narrower  and  lower;  smaller'comparat.vely  with  the 
size  of  the  nerves  ;  the  hemispheres  smaller  relatively  to  the  chorda  spinalis  and 
oblongata,  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  thalami,  and  corpora  striata; 
and  in  having  fewer  gyri  and  sulci.    He  does  not  remind  his  readers  that  Gall 
had  represented  the  brain  of  an  orang-outang  in  his  Atlas,  and  written  these 
words  above  20  years  before :-« Buffon  allowed  himself  to  believe,  through 
the  false  observations  of  Tyson,  that  the  brain  of  the  orang-outang  is  iden- 
tical with  the  human.   However,  Tyson  contradicted  himself;  for,  while  in  one 
passage  he  declares  the  cranial  bones  of  the  orang-outang  to  resemble .  exactly 
Those  of  men,  he  in  another  part  points  out  a  great  difference  with  respect  t  th 
frontal  and  the  orbits."    «  The  dimensions  of  its  brain  are  at  the  utmost  those 
of  a  new-born  child.    Besides,  its  difference  from  the  human  in  its  shape  ana 
convolutions  are  such  as  must  strike  the  humblest  observer."  (4to.  vol.  u.  P-  368. 
1 81 2  -)   "  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  of  their  volume  is  as  5  to  1,  their  convo- 
lutions differ  considerably  in  number  and  structure  ;  the  anterior  lobes,  especial  y, 
are  contracted  into  a  cone,  flattened  above,  hollow  below  ;  and  the  d.ffer  nee  * 
still  more  remarkable  in  other  simile."  (8vo.  t  vi.  p  278.;  » 
Dr  Tiedemann  ignorant  of  this  ?    I  am  convinced  he  was  not ;  for  the  passa 
°thI  :olumeofSGal.  which  contained  118  pages  of  powerful  exposure 
errors  and  injustice  that  exist  in  D,  T.'s  anatomy  of  the ^         ^  ^ 
of  two  of  his  French  supporters.   He  must  have  presumed  upon  a ^,a  e 
ignorance  in  the  Royal  Society  when  he  transmitted  to  it  a  paper  so  rep 
error,  and  written  as  if  Gall's  discoveries  had  never  been  made.  He 

tin»Desraoulins  (JoumaKle  2**.,  !820.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  brain  d, 
creases  in  size  in  old  people.     From  this  circumstance  he  exph^  s  the 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  mtellectual  powers. 
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writer  of  a  critique  of  Major  Denham's  Travels  in  Africa™,  "  one 
more  example  of  this  truth, —  that,  however  much  Europeans 
may  have  doubted  whether  Negroes  were  men,  there  has  never 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Negresses  were 
women," 

The  skin  of  the  Negro  has  a  peculiar  velvet-like  softness,  and  is 
lubricated  by  an  oily  secretion. 

The  Malays  have  but  little  hair  upon  the  chin,  and  possess  a 
great  developement  of  the  sides  of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

The  Mongolians  are  remarkably  square  and  robust  ;  their 
shoulders  high;  their  extremities  short  and  thick. 

The  Americans  have  small  hands  and  feet,  and  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  beard.  Shorter  in  the  forehead  than  the  Mongolians, 
they  have  not  so  great  intellectual  distinction. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  Toltecan  and  American 
family  is  in  the  intellectual  faculties.  "  In  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  former  are  seen  the  evidences  of  an  advanced  civilisation. 
From  the  Rio  Gila  in  California,  to  the  south-eastern  extremity 
)f  Peru,  th  eir  architectural  remains  are  every  where  encountered 
to  surprise  the  traveller  and  confound  the  antiquary  ;  among  these 
ire  pyramids,  temples,  grottoes,  bas-reliefs,  and  arabesques  ;  while 
their  roads,  aqueducts  and  fortifications,  and  the  sites  of  their 
nining  operations,  sufficiently  attest  their  attainments  in  the 
practical  arts  of  life."    "  The  desert  of  Atacama  divides  the 


>f  this  assertion  has  not  yet  been  determined."  (p.  502.)  Gall  is  not  worthy  to  be 
juoted  on  this  point !  "I  have  generally  found  the  cavity  of  the  skull  smaller  in 
>ld  men  than  in  middle-aged  persons.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  probable  that 
.he  brain  really  decreases  in  old  age."  (p.  502.)  Why  Gall  had  said  many  years 
>efore,  from  extensive  research, — "as  age  advances  the  brain  lessens,  wastes, 
shrinks."  (8vo.  t.ii.  p.  158.)  Atabout  60,  "the  brain;begins  to  decline,"  and  "  the 
.ntcrior  inferior  parts  diminish  sooner  than  the  others."  (p.  431.;  alsot.iii.  p.  48.) 
'  In  extreme  old  age  the  brain  atrophies  and  senile  dementia  takes  place."  (t.  Hi. 
J.  51.)  "  All  the  cerebral  mass  lessens  towards  old  age,  but  not  equally  so  in 
ill  parts  at  the  same  time."  (p.  149.)   See  4to.  vol.ii.  p.  256.  sq.  407.  sq.  1812. 

Dr.  T.  asserts  that  "  the  brain  arrives,  on  an  average,  at  its  full  size  towards  the 
fth  or  8th  year  ! "  "  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  of  opinion  that  the  brain  continues  to 
ijrow  till  the  14th  year."  Why  Gall  says  «  the  brain  of  most  men  has  hardly  ar- 
ived  at  its  full  growth  before  30  years:  often  not  before  40."  (4to.  vol.  iii.  p,  17.; 
»vo.  t.iii.  p.  31.) 

m  Westminster  Review.  1826. 
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kingdom  of  Peru  from  that  of  Chili,  and  is  nearly  100  miles  in 
length  :  a  river  abounding  in  salt  runs  through  it.    This  desert 
was  the  favourite  sepulchre  of  the  Peruvian  nations  for  successive 
ages.    The  climate,  salt  and  sand,  dry  up  the  bodies;  and  the  re- 
mains of  whole  generations  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Peru  may 
now  be  examined,  after  the  lapse  perhaps  of  thousands  of  years." 
At  a  cemetery  of  ancient  Peruvians,  for  example,  near  Arica,  the 
surface  is  covered  with  sand  an  inch  or  two  deep,  under  which  is  a 
stratum  of  salt  3  or  4?  inches  in  thickness  that  spreads  all  over  the 
hill.    The  bodies  are  in  a  squatting  posture,  with  the  knees  drawn 
up,  and  the  hands  applied  to  the  sides:  and  all  "enveloped  in  a 
coarse  but  close  fabric  with  red  stripes,  which  has  withstood,  won- 
derfully, the  destroying  effects  of  ages,  for  these  interments  were 
made  before  the  conquest."  "  Dr.  Morton  has  been  enabled  to  ex- 
amine nearly  100  Peruvian  crania,  and  concludes  that  that  country 
has  been,  at  different  times,  peopled  by  two  nations  of  differently 
formed  crania,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  extinct,  or  at  least  exists 
only  as  blended  by  adventitious  circumstances,  in  very  remote  and 
scattered  tribes  of  the  present  Indian  race."    "  Of  these  two 
families,  that  which  was  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Incas  is  designated  as  the  ancient  Peruvian,  of  which  the  remains 
have  been  found  only  in  Peru,  and  especially  in  that  division  of 
it  now  called  Bolivia.    Their  tombs,  according  to  Mr.  Pentland, 
abound  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  great  Lake  Titika,  in 
the  inter-alpine  valley  of  the  Desaguadera,  and  in  the  elevated 
valleys  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  between  the  latitudes  of  14-  and 
19°  30'  South."    "  Our  knowledge  of  their  physical  appearance  is 
derived  solely  from  their  tombs."  The  extinct  group  in  Peru  was 
succeeded  by  the  Incas  or  modern  Peruvians,  who  date  their  "pos- 
session of  Peru  from  about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era;  and, 
as  this  period  corresponds  with  the  epoch  of  the  migration  from 
Mexico  of  the  Toltecas,— the  most  civilised  nation  of  ancien 
Mexico,  Dr.  Morton  concurs  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
authors,  that  the  modern  Peruvians  were  of  a  common  origi 
with  the  ancient  Mexicans."  «  The  modern  Peruvians  differ  l  u 
in  person  from  the  Indians  around  them,  being  of  the  miaa >b 
stature,  well  limbed,  and  with  small  feet  and  hands.  Ihen 
are  round :  their  eyes  small,  black,  and  rather  distant  rom  ^ 
other;  their  noses  are  small,  their  mouth  somewhat  larg  , ^ 
their  teeth  remarkably  fine.    Their  complexion  is  a  dark 
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and  their  hair  long,  black,  and  rather  coarse."    Their  civilisation 
and  comparative  refinement  were  blended  with  some  remains  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  savage.    «  Matrimonial  engagements  were 
entered  into  with  very  little  ceremony  or  forethought,  and  they 
were  as  rudely  set  aside  at  the  option  of  the  parties.  Polygamy 
was  lawful  but  not  prevalent."   -Incontinence,  sensuality,  and 
chdd-murder,  were  common.    Their  diet  was  chiefly  vegetables 
The  people  were  indolent,  filthy,  and  negligent  in  their  persons. 
The  hair  of  their  mummies,  in  many  instances,  is  charged  with  de- 
siccated vermin.   Their  religious  system  was  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity, and  was  divested  of  those  bloody  rites  which  were  common 
with  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.    They  believed  in  one  God,  whom 
they  called  Viracocha,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  the  next  life.    They  worshipped  both 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  in  whose  honour  they  erected  temples 
and  formed  idols.    They  consecrated  virgins  in  the  same  manner 
as  practised  in  modern  convents.  Their  funeral  rites  were  barba- 
ous  and  cruel :  when  their  chief  men  died,  they  burned  a  number 
Jf  human  victims,  women,  boys,  servants,  to  attend  on  the  de- 
parted in  the  next  world.    They  were  conquered  by  Pizarro  with 
i  force  which  consisted  of  62  horsemen  and  202  foot  soldiers." 
I  The  sku11  in  these  people  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size,  and 
or  its  quadrangular  form.    The  occiput  is  greatly  compressed, 
ometimes  absolutely  vertical ;  the  sides  are  swelled  out,  and  the 
orehead  is  somewhat  elevated,  but  very  retreating.    The  skulls 

're  remarkable  for  their  irregularity."    Among  23  adult  skulls 

>  f  the  pure  Inca  family,  « the  mean  of  the  internal  capacity  is 
3  cubic  inches,  which  is  probably  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
eople  now  existing,  not  excepting  the  Hindoos."    "The  mean 

■f  the  anterior  chamber  is  32;  of  the  posterior  42;  of  the  coronal 
'gion,12  cubic  inches.  The  highest  measure  of  the  coronal 
-gion  is  205 ;  and  the  smallest  9-25  cubic  inches.  The  mean  facial 
ngle  is  75  degrees.  The  heads  of  9  Peruvian  children  appear  to 
e  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  those  of  children  of  other 

)  ations  at  the  same  age." 

!  The  small  size  of  the  brain  of  this  family,  compared  with  that 
the  Europeans  who  invaded  them,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
use  with  which  it  was  overcome  and  retained  in  subjection, 
i  The  deficiency  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
rgans  of  the  domestic  affections  are  situated,  corresponds  with 
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their  feeble  conjugal  attachment  and  indifference  to  the  lives  of 
their  children."  The  diameter  between  the  organs  of  the  sense 
of  construction  is  4*5  inches,  and  between  those  of  poetry  5*1. 
"  These  organs  give  a  talent  for  art  and  are  considerable.  The 
same  measurements  intheNaumkeagh,the"group"which  occupied 
New  England,  and  whose  skulls  are  still  dug  up  near  Boston  and 
Salem,  and  which  never  made  any  attainments  in  the  arts,  are 
4-1  and  4  inches,  respectively.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of 
America,  mentions  that  the  modern  Peruvian  "  group  "  was  distin- 
guished for  its  extraordinary  powers  of  concealment  and  secrecy: 
the  breadth  between  the  two  organs  of  cunning,  is  5*6  inches, 
which  is  large  :  the  longitudinal  diameter  only  6'1."  The  organ  of 
courage  is  very  deficient. 

«  The  barbarous  nations  possess  a  larger  brain  than  the  Tol- 
tecans  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Toltecans  possess  a  greater 
relative  capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  skull,  in  the 
proportion  of  42-3  to  41-8.  Again,  the  coronal  region,  though 
absolutely  greater  in  the  barbarous  tribes,  is  rather  larger  in  pro- 
portion in  the  demi-civilised  tribes :  and  the  facial  angle  is  much 
the  same  in  both,  and  may  be  assumed,  for  the  race,  at  75  de- 
grees." Dr.  Morton,  whose  labours  were  prosecuted  without  any 
view  of  supporting  phrenology,  confesses,  in  his  Preface,  "I  am 
free  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  singular  harmony  between 
the  mental  character  of  the  Indian,  and  his  cranial  develope- 
ments,  as  explained  by  phrenology." 

Dr.  Morton  considers,  «  1.  That  the  American  race  differs  essen- 
tially from  all  others,  not  excepting  the  Mongolians:  nor  do  the 
feeble  analogies  of  language,  and  the  more  obvious  ones,  in  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  the  arts,  denote  any  thing  beyond  casual 
or  colonial  communication  with  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  even 
these  analogies  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  as  Humboldt  has 
suggested,  in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar  wants  and 
impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  similar  latitudes.  2.  That  the 
American  nations  except  the  Polar  tribes  are  of  one  race  and 
species,  but  of  two  great  families,  which  resemble  each  other  in 
physical  but  differ  in  intellectual  character.  3.  That  the  cranial 
remains  discovered  in  the  mounds  from  Peru  to  Wisconsin  belong 
to  the  same  race,  and  probably  to  the  Toltecan  family. 

"The  kmer'icmfamihj  itself  contains  several  subordinate  groups. 
1.  The  Appalachian  branch  includes  all  the  nations  of  North 
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America,  except  the  Mexicans,  together  with  the  tribes  north  of 
the  River  Amazon  and  east  of  the  Andes.  2.  The  Brazilian 
branch  is  spread  over  a  great  part  of  South  America  east  of  the 
Andes,  viz.  between  the  Rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  and  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic,,  thus  including  the  whole  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  S.  latitude.  In 
character,  these  nations  are  warlike,  cruel,  and  unforgiving. 
They  turn  with  aversion  from  the  restraints  of  civilised  life,  and 
have  made  but  trifling  progress  in  mental  cultivation  or  the  useful 
arts.  In  character,  the  Brazilian  nations  scarcely  differ  from  the 
Appalachian ;  none  of  the  American  tribes  are  less  susceptible  of 
cultivation  than  these  ;  and  what  they  are  taught  by  compulsion, 
in  the  missions,  seldom  exceeds  the  humblest-elements  of  know- 
ledge. 3.  The  Patagonian  branch  includes  the  nations  south  of 
the  La  Plata,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Chili.  They  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  for  their  tall 
stature,  their  fine  forms,  and  their  indomitable  courage ;  of  all 
which  traits  the  Auracanians  possess  a  conspicuous  share.  4.  The 
Fuegian  branch,  which  roves  over  a  sterile  waste,  computed  to 
be  as  large  as  one  half  of  Ireland.  Forster  computes  their  whole 
number  at  only  2000  persons.  Their  physical  aspect  is  altogether 
repulsive,  and  their  domestic  usages  tend  to  heighten  the  defects 
of  nature-  The  expression  of  the  face  is  vacant,  and  their  mental 
operations  are  to  the  last  degree  slow  and  stupid." 

Not  only  have  the  five  races  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  the  different  nations  comprehended  in  each  variety  have  each 
their  peculiarities,  both  mental  and  corporeal  ;  among  the  Cauca- 
sians for  example,  the  Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  and  English 
are  extremely  different  from  each  other.  Nay,  the  provinces  of 
the  same  country  differ,  and  the  families  of  the  same  province,  and, 
in  fact,  every  individual  has  his  own  peculiar  countenance,  figure, 
constitution,  form  of  body,  and  mental  character.  Each  no  doubt 
is  as  different  from  others  in  various  points  of  his  microscopic 
anatomy,  his  minute  composition,  and  his  minute  delicacies  of 
function  and  properties,  as  in  countenance.  Any  one  may  have 
some  extraordinary  conformation,  perhaps  amounting  to  monstro- 
sity, or  some  extraordinary  property, —  a  real  monstrosity  in  his 
physiology,  such  as  susceptibility  of  deleterious  influence  from 
something  which  is  innocuous  to  most  others:  or  susceptibility  of 
peculiar  influence  from  some  agents  which  affect  most  people 
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in  another  manner.  Innate  disposition  to  certain  organic  or 
functional  disease,  independent  of  external  agency,  comes  under 
the  same  head. 


The  degrees  of  native  peculiarity  of  formation  have  different 
names.    Hereditary  changes,  not  consistent  with  soundness,  that 
take  place  after  an  organ  has  existed  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
sound,  are  termed  unhesitatingly  diseases.    But,  if  a  part  has  an 
unusual  anatomical  character  from  birth,  it  is  said  to  be  mal- 
formed.   Throughout  nature,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  vary 
the  means  of  all  purposes.  What  is  accomplished  with  one  animal 
in  one  way,  is  accomplished  differently  with  another  :  the  varieties 
of  nature's  means  for  the  same  end  are  infinite.  The  same  tendency 
to  variety  is  observable  in  the  structure  of  the  same  species  and 
varieties  of  animals.    In  the  human  subject  we  are  seldom  dis- 
appointed in  expecting  the  natural  structure  of  the  spine,  great 
vessels,  or  important  viscera ;  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
find  the  brachial  artery  dividing  near  the  axilla,  the  obturalrix 
arising  from  the  epigastric,  the  palmaris  or  plantaris  muscle 
wanting,  the  biceps  having  an  additional  slip  from  the  os  humeri, 
or  the  latissimus  dorsi  one  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  or  the 
spleen  accompanied  by  one  or  more  little  ones.    These  merit  the 
name  of  varieties  only;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  minute  blood- 
vessels, the  length  of  bony  processes,  and  other  little  insignificant 
matters,  there  exists  so  much  uncertainty  that,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  is  the  natural  structure.    In  truth,  were  we  all 
alike    there  would  be  the  confusion  of  indistinguishableness. 
The  'existence  of  small  moles  can  hardly  be  deemed  even  a  va- 
riety •  large  ones  may  be  considered  such.    Deviations  of  a  more 
strikin-  and  uncommon  character  are  called  lusus  nature  bucli 
are  ^absence  of  colouring  matter  in  the  hairs  and  in  the  cutis  and 
iris  in  Albinoes  (supra,  p.  1066.) ;  spots  and  patches  of  white  in 
skin  of  piebald  Negroes  ;  and  of  brown  and  black  often  seen  w  * 
tufts  of  hair,  in  truth,  very  large  hairy  moles  in  whites  ; ;  Mew^ 
colour  of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  one  ins,  of  the  eyela  lies  ot 
one  eye,  or  of  some  of  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  the  cuticle  of  the 
cupine  family  (suprci,  p.  270.) ;  the  course  of  the  vena  por«  to 
inferior  cava,  without]  distribution  in  the  liver  (supra,  p.  96.), 
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:  malformations  of  the  heart  in  the  morbus  caeruleus  [supra,  p.  241.) ; 
the  situation  of  the  heart  on  the  right  side",  and  the  general  trans- 
position of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera°;  oval  irides; 
irides  entirely  deficient  under  the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  a  bifid 
uvula,  the  two  parts  sometimes  very  distant,  and  the  soft  palate 
deficient  above ;  a  bifid  glans  penis,  with  two  frama ;  gill-like 
openings  in  the  side  of  the  neck  at  birth  P;  the  termination  of 
the  urethra  behind  the  glans,  or  in  the  vagina;  a  double  uterus 
deficient  vagina  ;  deficiency  of  tendinous  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
so  that  a  connate  ventral  hernia  exists ;  a  supernumerary,  whole 
or  partial,  thumb  or  toe :  an  instance  of  each  of  which,  and  more 
than  one  of  several,  I  have  myself  seen  with  the  exception  of 
the  unusual  course  of  the  vena  portse,  and  of  the  branchial  open- 
ngs  in  the  neck.    If  the  deviation  among  visible  parts  is  still 
nore  considerable,  and,  indeed,  though  it  be  much  less  than  those 
if  invisible  parts,  but,  by  being  obvious,  greatly  disfigures,  it  is 
ermed  a  monstrosity.    Such  was  the  deficiency  of  the  upper 
extremities  from  below  the  shoulders  in  Miss  Biffin,  whom  most 
requenters  of  English  fairs  must  have  seen,  and  of  the  arms  and 
'egs  in  Marc  Catozzei,  the  Venetian,  whose  hands  were  attached 
o  his  shoulders,  and  his  feet  to  his  hips  or  thighs ;  absence  of 
he  radius  and  ulna  on  one  side,  between  the  os  humeri  and  hand, 
r  of  one  or  more  metacarpal  bones ;  absence  of  the  front  of  the 
ladder  and  abdominal  parietes,  so  that  the  ureters  terminate  and 
.scharge  urine  externally  ;  or  of  the  phalanges  ;  or  an  additional 
>re-arm  and  hand,  or  even  head  ;  are  not  so  rare  but  that  I  have 
3en  them  also,  and  in  the  living  subject.  I  have  seen  an  additional  i 

-  I  saw  an  instance  of  this  in  the  museum  at  Edinburgh ;  it  occurred  also  at 
e  Hotel  D.eu.    (Winslow,  Mem.  de  V Acad.  1743.)    See  three  cases  in  Shen- 
i.us,  p.  310. 

°  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  lately  made  a  beautiful  preparation  from  an  old 
.jman  whose  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  all  so  transposed. 

f  Eleven  such  cases  are  published  by  Mr.  Ascherson  at  Berlin.    See  Dr.  J. 
'ibnson's  Med.  Chir.  Review,  April,  1834. 
■  '  Eccentric  Mirror,  vol.  ii. 

r  I  think  there  was  shown  me  an  additional  head  at  the  side  of  the  other  in  a 
uman  fcetus,  both  at  Edinburgh  and  Vienna,  and  once  I  witnessed  this  in  a 
'ing  calf.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  are  the  two  skulls  of  a  child  that  was  the 
n  of  a  native  farmer  in  the  East  Indies  and  lived  to  be  four  years  old  The 
'ditional  one  was  placed  upside  down  upon  the  top  of  the  other.  Each  contained 
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head  in  museums.  Zacchias  saw  a  globular  head  upon  the  clavicle 
without  the  intervention  of  a  neck.*   Extreme  hairiness  of  the  skin, 
such  as  described  at  p.275.,  is  a  monstrosity;  the  absence  of  gastroc- 
nemii  is  a  lusus  natural    Similar  aberrations  from  nature  s  usual 
plans  out  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  designated  ostenta,  portenta, 
prodi«ia%  from  the  notion  of  their  being  ominous;  whence  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  is  highly  probable  that  these  aberrat.ons  in  the 
forms  of  human  beings  are  called  monstra  from  the  superstition  o£ 
their  pointing  out  something  that  will  happen  ;  not,  as  Licetus* 
contends,  because  they  are  shown  as  sights.    Whatever  may  have 
been  tl-  reason  of  the  appellation,  it  clearly  implies  something 
visble,  obvious  to  all;  which  circumstance  is  the  reasor ,  ha 
mere  degree  of  deviation  does  not  constitute  a  monster  and  that 
Se  disfigurement  is  requisite  to  the  idea  ;  whence  the  defini- 
tion of  the  most  learned  Zacchias,- "an  animal  formed  nor- 
mously  different  from  the  goodness  and  simplicty  of  figure  belong- 

"CelTlts  nature  and  monstrosities,  may  all  be  arranged 
accordingly  as  they  are  excesses,  deficiencies,  or  placements,  To 
S  SLtiOB  of  monsters  by  BufFon*  unnatural  formats 


lower  head  cried,  and  were  never  affected  when  it  smiled     The  gun, 

„  i    c.„„f  tBpH,     When  the  n  pple  was  presented  to  the  upper 
were  cut  by  front  teeth.    When  t        PP  constantly  ran  over, 

made  a  slight  attempt  to  suck.    The  tears     the  upp  ,onld 
but  especially  when  the  lower  head  cried.    The  eyes  ot   He  pp 
open  on  a  sudden  impression,  but  even  then  as,  well  as £  all«  ,  ^ 
dLtedto  no  object:  they  remained  open  during ^  sleep     ^  ™ 
upPer  head  showed  signs  of  ^^^^^ 
head  had  much  less  sensibility.  (Phi: Tr      ™  •  attached  by 

Window  saw,  in  1698,  an  Itahan  with  an  additional  httle        ,  ^ 

the  lower  half  of  the  right  side  of  the  face        ™££  ^  nl  n  felt  if  it 

cartilage  of  the  third  rib.    It  had  been  separately  baptized, 

was  touched.    (MSm.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sc.  1733.) 


s  I  c     Be  Monslris.  .    _  ,,  ,  „ 

-„  i    r     a      M  Piletta's  Exercit.  Patholog. 
'  Three  cases  will  be  found  in  M.  i  aletta  s 

"  Ostendere,  portendere,  pradicere. 

x  De  Monslris. 

1  I.e.  . 

*  Hutoirc  Natwelle,  Supplement,  t.iv.  p.^7». 
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are  added  by  Bluraenbacha,  as  a  part  may  be  malformed,  although 
neither  excessive,  defective,  nor  misplaced.b 

Buffon's  arrangement  relates  to  whole  organs ;  but,  were  it 
applied  to  portions  of  them  also,  Blumenbach's  fourth  class  would 
be  exceedingly  small.  For  instance,  when  the  anterior  part  of 
the  urinary  bladder  and  corresponding  integuments  are  absent, 
the  ossa  pubis  not  conjoined,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder 
projects  between  the  recti  abdominis  muscles,  forming,  by  its 
mucous  lining,  a  soft,  red,  sensible  protuberance  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  contiguous  at  its  circumference  with  the  com- 
mon skin,  with  the  ureters  opening  upon  it,  and  constantly  allow- 
ing a  free  passage  to  the  urine,  this  is  really  a  case  of  deficiency 
as  far  as  respects  the  bladder,  integuments,  and  ossa  pubis,  and  of 
misplacement  as  respects  the  recti  muscles.  Spina  bifida  is  a 
case  of  deficiency;  the  hare-lip,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  cleft  in  the  palate  also,  and  a  bifid  glans  penis,  again,  are  in 
fact  examples  of  deficiency.  Another  instance  adduced  is  a  single 
cyclopic  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  —  a  monstrosity  which 
is  a  misplacement  of  each  eye,  for  the  organ  is  plainly  always 
two  united ;  or  of  a  union  of  the  two  kidneys  into  one.  The 
I  propriety  of  applying  these  subdivisions  to  deviations  of  portions 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  organs  is  proved  by  the  occasional 
deficiency  or  redundancy  of  portions  only,  v.c.  when  the  arm 
between  the  shoulder  and  hand,  or  only  the  front  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  is  absent.  But  the  termination  of  the  rectum  in  the 
bladder  or  vagina,  its  termination  without  an  opening,  and  a 
vascular  tumour  of  the  skin  called  naevus,  fairly'belong  to  this 
fourth  subdivision,  they  being  instances  neither  of  excess,  defect, 
nor  misplacement,  but  of  unnatural  formation. 

Few  cases  are  unmixed.  Defect,  excess,  or  misplacement,  are 
often,  sometimes  indeed  necessarily,  combined  with  unnatural 
formation :  and  not  unfrequently  excess,  defect,  and  unnatural 
formation,  all  make  up  the  derangement  together. 

There  may  be  different  kinds  of  deviation  in  different  parts  of 

a  Although  these  arrangements  are  intended  for  monsters  only  by  Buflbn, 
and  for  the  more  striking  malformations  by  Blumenbach,  they  may  be  applied  to 
all  deviations. 

b  Handlmch  der  Naturgeschichte,  s.  ii.  See  a  compilation  of  malformations  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  v. 
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the  same  subject;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  considerable 
deviations  are  generally  accompanied  by  minor  ones  of  other 
parts.  Spina  bifida  and  club  feet  very  frequently  co-exist.  When 
the  brain  is  absent,  so  that  the  foetus  has  no  forehead  and  looks 
like  a  cat  (called  in  Germany  katzenkopf),  there  is  often  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  extremities  or  the  viscera  of  the  trunk ; 
and  absence  of  heart  is  said  to  be  always  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable deviations  in  other  parts. 

The  highest  degree  of  deviation  may  combine  the  extremes  of 
more  than  one  of  the  four  subdivisions,  and  sometimes  presents  a 
being  very  like  a  brute.  In  old  books  we  read  of  women  bringing 
forth  dogs,  pigs,  monkeys,  nay,  even  lions,  elephants  «,  and  fish*, 
and  even  little  devils  with  hoofs,  claws,  horns,  tail,  and  a  black 
skin",  since  intercourse  with  such  beings  was  two  centuries  ago 
thought  common  enough  and  monsters  were  ascribed  to  it. 

As  an  instance  of  the  lowest  degree  of  unnatural  formation,  I 
may  mention  a  minute  opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac  on  the  side 
of  the  nose  of  a  young  lady  whom  I  know  :  the  highest  degree  is 
perhaps  instanced  in  some  malformations  of  the  heart.  The  lowest 
degree  of  misplacement  is  exemplified  when  a  testis  is  p  aced  for 
life  in  the  groin:  the  highest  is  perhaps  witnessed  in  the  trans- 
nosition  of  the  viscera.'  The  lowest  degree  of  defect  is  instanced 
in  the  absence  of  a  toe  or  the  gall-bladder :  the  highest,  where 
only  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk  with  the  lower  extrermties,  or  only 
one  extremity,  exists.   In  excess  the  addition  may  be  merely  at- 

*  Shenkius,  Obs.  Med.  691. 

«  Roederer,  Dissertation  couronnee  a  Petersburg.  _ 
Licetus,  Be  Monstris,  with  plenty  of  plates,  shows  what  can  be  done  in 

way  of  incredible  cases.  .,  { 

.  After  many  learned  examples  of  women  loved  by  brutes  and  dev. I s  t 

which  monsters  were  ascribed,  Burton  gravely  declares,  «  Many  dmnes  suffly 

and  confessions  of  those  unhappy  women  are  so  man.fest  in  tins  our  to 
lovan,  it  is  likeiy  to  be  so.    One  thing  I  will  add,  that  ^ 
(I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy  tune   h™*™Jl  J  llis  „f 
I  9howed  themselves,  so  many  lecherous  ^  "J*"**"^  record." 
ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations  and  jud.c.al  sentences  upon 
(  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  3.  2. 1. 1.)  cubiects  were 

(   f  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  five  examples  of  tins  and  *°™  «  lwd 
adults,  and  one  lady  died  at  72  years  of  age.    Sir  Astley  Coopers  subj 
reached  old  age. 
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tached,  or  may  be  mingled  with  the  same  part  into  one  larger. 
The  lowest  degree  of  excess  is  where  there  is  an  additional  spleen 
or  toe :  the  highest,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  a  second  being 
is  attached.  Zacchias  saw  at  Rome,  in  1617  and  1623,  a  well- 
formed  handsome  boy,  named  Lazarus  Coloreto,  from  whose  chest 
there  grew  another,  with  only  one  leg,  and  that  too  short ;  muti- 
lated arms ;  a  hideous  face,  a  thick  head  unable  to  take  food, 
perpetually  dribbling,  and  with  no  sense  but  that  of  touch,  which 
he  showed  by  moving  himself  when  pinched,  and  who  had  been 
christened  John  Baptist,  s 

6  The  poor  people  very  consistently  thought  he  must  have  a  soul  as  well  as 
Lazarus,  and  so  baptized  him.  Zacchias  disapproves  of  this,  and  very  reasonably, 
as  the  brain  showed  no  intelligence ;  being  compelled  to  measure  mind  solely  by 
cerebral  power,  and,  seeing  none,  to  conclude  that  John  Baptist  had  no  soul.  Yet 
though  this  was  reasonable,  it  was  very  inconsistent  with  his  belief  in  soul,  since, 
according  to  it,  John  Baptist's  case  was  exactly  like  that  of  all  idiots:  —  A  soul 
existed,  but  merely  because  the  brain — the  instrument  it  had  to  play  upon,  was 
bad,  its  operation  was  prevented.  Zacchias,  who  was  chief  physician  at  Rome 
to  the  ecclesiastical  states,  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulty  as  cunningly  as 
the  Jesuits  did  when  publishing  Newton's  doctrine  as  a  mere  hypothesis.  "  Latis 
a  summis  pontifieibus  contra  telluris  motum  decretis  nos  obsequi  profitemur," 
said  they.  "  Ecclesiae  Catholicae,  in  hoc  et  in  ceeteris  omnibus,  humiliter  me  sub- 
jicio,"  says  Zacchias.  (1.  c.  vii.  1.  4— 17.)  The  manifestation  of  mind  must 
determine  whether  a  monster  should  have  the  rights  of  a  human  being,  and  its 
parents  those  of  fruitful  spouses.  Without  some  mind,  it  cannot  live  at  all  after 
separation  from  the  mother,  unless  attached  to  another ;  but  should  it  have  no 
more  sense  and  volition  than  is  sufficient  for  breathing,itought  not  to  be  destroyed. 
Two  women,  one  a  midwife,  were  prosecuted  at  York  for  drowning  a  child  with 
deficient  cranium  that  would  probably  have  lived  but  a  few  hours  or  days.  The 
judge  expressed  a  hope  that  the  prosecution  would  prove  the  erroneousness  of 
the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  law  allows  the  life  of  any  human  being  to  be  taken 
away  by  another.  In  former  times,  all  monsters  were  destroyed  without  cere- 
mony, as  the  offspring  of  the  devil.  Many  mothers,  among  brutes,  devour  their 
offspring  if  it  is  monstrous,  and  sometimes  even  if,  on  account  of  having  been  got 
by  a  male  of  another  species,  it  does  not  resemble  them. 

Montaigne  saw  a  boy  exactly  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  a  headless  brother 
fixed  front  to  front,  looking  *'  as  if  a  small  child  was  endeavouring  to  embrace 
a  bigger."  The  place  of  union  was  below  the  breasts,  and  about  the  extent  of 
four  fingers,  so  that  "  if  you  lifted  up  the  imperfect  child,  you  saw  the  other's 
navel."  (Essais,  ii.  30.)  Winslow  saw  attached  to  the  body  of  a  well- formed 
girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  of  another  smaller 
than  herself.  It  discharged  fasces,  and  she  felt  when  it  was  touched.  Winslow 
■was  consulted  upon  the  propriety  of  administering  extreme  unction  to  it  as  well 
las  to  its  sister.  (  Mim.  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences,  1733.)  If  it  had  a  soul  and  required 
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When  there  is  no'great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  beings, 
the  case  can  hardly  be  styled  an  excess,  or  at  any  rate  either 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  consider  the  other  the  exuberance. 
Such  were  the  Hungarian  sisters  described  by  Buffon,  who  were 
united  at  the  back  below  the  loins.  All  the  viscera  were  double ; 
but  the  recta  and  vaginae  of  both  formed  one  common  opening. 
The  aortas  and  inferior  cavae  also  united.  They  menstruated, 
evacuated,  felt  hungry,  slept,  and  were  ill  at  different  times,  but 
of  course  died  together.'1    One  was  rather  stronger  than  the 


baptism,  Van  Helmont  was  right  in  placing  the  soul  in  the  abdomen.  A  male 
pelvis  with  lower  extremities  attached  to  the  pubes  of  a  well  formed  Gentoo  boy 
is  described  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lxxix.  The  lad  had  no  power  over  his  burthen- 
gome  piece  of  a  brother,  but  felt  if  it  was  touched.  In  the  medical  journals  for 
1821,  is  an  authentic  case  of  a  lad  in  China,  sixteen  years  of  age,  named  Ake,  who 
had  a  brother  growing  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  without  a  head,  so  that  this  at- 
tached brother  seemed  as  if  he  had  run  his  head  into  Ake's  body.  Whatever  part 
of  this  was  touched,  Ake  said  he  felt  as  if  the  same  in  his  own  body  was  touched, 
and  really,  on  the  narrator  pinching  the  little  one's  hip  while  Ake  was  looking 
the  other  way,  Ake  instantly  turned  about  and  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  qwu 
hip.  When  Ake  made  water  the  little  one  always  did  the  same.  A  similar 
case  was  more  lately  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurg.  Trans, 
of  Edinburgh,™  which  the  perfect  brother  could  discharge  urine  at  pleasure  from 
his  pendulous  brother.  Dr.  Vulpes  (Istituzioni  di  Palhologia  Generate,  t.  i.  p.  65.) 
says  that  there  is,  in  an  anatomical  museum  at  Naples,  a  healthy  foetus  with  a 
mass  hanging  from  its  mouth  containing  the  fragments  of  another.  Many  other 
such  cases  are  recorded. 

h  The  following  epigram,  related  by  Petrarch,  was  inscribed  on  stone  figures  of 
a  similar  pair,  christened  Peter  and  Paul. 

"  Non  vero  nobis  unus  somnusque  cibusque 
Nec  risus  nobis,  fletus  et  unus  erat. 
Unus  membra  dabat  somno,  ridebat  et  alter, 
Surgebatque  unus,  flens  quoque  et  alter  erat." 

(F.  Petrarch,  Be  Rer.  Mem.  iv.  6.  21.) 

Two  Italian  sisters  with  one  abdomen  and  one  pair  of  lower  extremities,  but 
two  chests,  necks,  heads,  and  sets  of  upper  extremities,  —  in  fact  a  double  being 
above  the  centre  of  the  body,  were  seen  at  Paris  a  few  years  ago.  (London  Mt  •  ■ 
Gazette,  1830.)  They  were  christened  Ritta  and  Christina,  and  I  deposited  a 
Mile  plaster  cast  of  them  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  winch 
wrote,  nearly  from  Horace, 

 "  Quales  ncque  candididiores 

Terra  tulit ;  ncque  queis  nunc  sit  devinctiar  xtlla." 
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other,  and  dragged  her  sister  with  her  when  they  wished  to  go 
in  contrary  directions,  and  they  sometimes  quarreled  when  one 
only  wished  to  retire ;  but  fortunately  Judith  and  Helen  were 
extremely  fond  of  each  other.  They  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the  Siamese  brothers,  united  by  a 
;band  at  the  sides  of  their  trunk,  and  equally  united  in  affection, 
and  who  are  now  active  and  happy  young  men. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  compound  monsters  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva',  and  the  subject  is  preserved 
in  our  Hunterian  Museum.  The  two  children  of  which  it  was 
composed  may  be  fancied  to  have  been  divided  transversely, 
the  two  upper  halves  united  at  the  cut  part,  and  the  two  lower 
likewise,  and  then  the  two  compound  pieces  laid  across  each 
other. 

The  additional  being  is  sometimes  not  united  in  this  way,  but 
contained  in  a  cyst,  and  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  other.  A 
perfect  child  was  born  in  Devonshire,  in  1746,  with  a  tumour  at- 
tached to  the  sacrum,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus.k 

The  second  child,  thus  encysted,  is  occasionally  placed  inter- 
nally, and  may  at  last  cause  serious  inconvenience.  At  Genoa, 
in  1699,  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  a  perfect  foetus  taken 
from  his  abdomen,  through  an  opening  made  in  a  very  large 
tumour  just  above  the  umbilicus,  that  had  been  increasing  from 
nis  birth.1  A  girl,  five  years  old,  born  at  Dangerhorst,  proved  to 
have  in  her  abdomen  all  the  distinct  parts  of  a  foetus."1  The 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  has  published  the  case  of 
i  boy  in  whose  abdomen  was  a  cyst  containing  all  the  parts  of  a 
fcetus ;  and  of  a  girl,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  who  had  a  large 
-.umour  in  the  left  side,  occasioned  by  a  cyst  with  parts  of  a 
cetus.n  J  recollect  that  the  former  case  was  at  first  generally  dis- 
believed, and,  when  believed,  regarded  as  an  unheard-of  novelty 
by  a  large  number  of  the  profession.  A  boy  who  had  reached 
lis  fifteenth  year  in  good  health  was  found  by  Mr.  Highmore  in 
Dorsetshire  to  bear  in  his  abdomen  a  pretty  large  imperfect  female 

1  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vii. 
k  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlv.  p.  325. 

1  Said  to  be  related  in  the  Thesaurus  Med.  Chir.  Observat.  curios.  Leipsije, 
1715. 

m  Said  to  be  related  in  Lieutaud's  Obscrv.  Med.  fasc.  i.  1760. 
n  1809  and  1815. 

4  B  4? 
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foetus.0  Bartholin  relates  that  a  Mrs.  Joan,  wife  of  Nicholas 
Peter,  produced  a  pregnant  fcetus.P  A  boy,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  some  years  ago  discovered  after  death,  at  Paris,  to  have 
the  rudiments  of  a  foetus  in  his  abdomen  9 ;  and  in  the  last  century 
one  at  Tours.r  A  girl  at  Naumburg  became  such  a  kind  of  a 
mother  in  eight  days  from  her  birth.5  M.  Velpeau  lately  removed 
a  tumour  from  the  scrotum  of  a  man  27  years  old,  which  had 
grown  all  his  life  and  contained  portions  of  various  bones.'  A 
male  greyhound  is  said  to  have  voided  a  live  whelp  per  anum,  at 
Chester,  in  1695."  A  mule  is  declared  to  have  been  produced 
in  Spain  with  another  mule  in  its  abdomen :  a  cow  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf  in  Hungary  with  another  in  its  abdomen."  An  egg 
has  sometimes  been  contained  within  another.* 

When  an  incomplete  foetus  is  attached  to  or  contained  in  one 
that  is  complete,  the  case  is  called  parasitic  monstrosity.  When 
two  perfect  children  are  united,  the  case  is  called  one  of  a  double 
child.  The  frequency  of  males  with  parasitic  members  is  to  that 
of  females  as  34  to  14.  The  frequency  of  female  double  children 
to  that  of  male  is  129  to.40.  Foetuses  with  the  parasitic  attached 
to  their  surface  are  males  in  the  proportion  of  26  to  6  females; 
males  and  females  with  the  parasitic  in  their  interior  are  in  equal 
proportion.    In  cases  of  external  attachment  by  an  extreme  point, 

°  Case  of  a  Foetus,  §-c.  1815. 
p  CenJ.vi.  hist.x. 

i  Corvisart's  Journal,  t.  ix.  Gazette  de  Sante,  No.  I.  1804.  Salts.  Med. 
Chirurg.  Zeitung,  1804.  4  b.  290.  ;  all  referred  to  by  Plouquet  as  for  three  dif- 
ferent cases. 

1  Journ.  de  Med.  1755. 

s  Diet,  des  Sciences  M6d.  art.  Cas  rares. 

1  Gazette  Medicale.  Paris,  Feb.  1840. 

u  Phil  Trans,  xix.  p.  316. 

"  T.  Bartholin,  Ephemerid.  Nat.  Cur.  1670.  dec.  1.  an.  I.  Moles  are  there  men- 
tioned as  containing  foetuses :  and  Aristotle  and  iElian  quoted  for  footal  mice  con- 
taining others. 

y  Grew,  Rarities,  p.  18.  Phil.  Trans,  xix.  p.  632.  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
xvii.  p.  573. 

Harvey,  Exerc.  xi.  de  Generatione  Animal,  p.  86.,  who  showed  it  to  Charles  the 
Second  and  a  large  assembly. 

T.  Bartholin  says,  "  Ovum  pra:gnans  alio  ovo  liisce  diebus  anno  1 669  rusticus  mild 
ostendit."  {Ephemerid.  Nat.  Curios,  dec.  1.  ann.  1670.)  In  the  scholion  to  this 
observation  are  mentioned  several  instances  of  a  lemon  within  a  lemon  (one  seen 
by  Harvey),  and  an  instance  of  an  apple  within  an  apple. 
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the  only  example, —  junction  of  the  head,  occurred  in  a  male  ;  3 
out  of  5  instances  of  junction  by  the  pelvis  were  females.2 

Of  the  same  nature  as  parasitic  monstrosity  are  perhaps  certain 
:cases  in  which  hair  and  sebaceous  fat,  and  frequently  teeth,  are 
found  collected.  The  hair  has  no  roots,  and  occasionally  is  in 
immense  quantity ;  the  greater  part  making  a  compact  ball,  and 
the  rest  immersed  in  the  fat.  The  teeth  are  generally  molares, 
and  have  no  fangs.  The  usual  seat  of  these  collections  is  the 
ovaria,  but  then  it  is  the  ovaria  of  virgins.  A  case  lately  occurred 
in  which  the  mass  was  situated  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  of  a 
young  woman,  21  years  of  age,  and  consisted  of  serous  fluid,  hair, 
fat,  two  cuspidati,  two  incisores,  and  three  molares,  a  portion  of 
:bone  resembling  the  superior  maxillary,  and  alveolar  processes 
around  several  of  these  teeth.a  Such  a  mass  has  been  situated  in 
the  loins  of  a  gelding; — probably  in  a  testis  which  had  not  de- 
scended^ 

The  greater  number  of  monstrous  formations  are  discharged 
prematurely.  Autenrieth  found  3  abortions  monstrous  out  of 
119  whose  parts  could  be  distinguished;  Wrisberg  2  among 
5;  and  Ruysch  2  in  12:  —  altogether  7  to  29.  Sdmmerring 
counted  7  monstrous  out  of  29;  and,  of  47  acephalous  foetuses 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Tiedemann,  33  came  away  by  miscarriage.0 
Even  if  there  are  twins,  one  perfect  and  one  acephalous,  the  head- 
less child  is  almost  always  born  the  first,  and  sometimes  a  whole 
day  before  the  other. 

The  number  of  female  exceeds  that  of  male  monsters:  but 
Burdach,  who  contends  that  the  female  is  the  superior  being, 
urges  that  this  circumstance  does  not  favour  the  idea  of  her  in- 
feriority, because  monstrosities  are  more  common  among  the 
superior  than  the  inferior  brutes,  and  in  brutes  than  the  human 
I  subject.* 

A  sound  offspring  is  frequently  born  at  the  same  time  with  a 
monstrous  production,  and  monstrous  productions  occasionally 
alternate  with  well-formed  children.  The  same  observations  hold 

1  $216.  Land  2. 

14  Med.  Chir.  Trans.    London,  1825.  vol.  xiii. 
b  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy. 

c  Autenrieth,  Supj>lementa  ad  Historian  Embryonis. 
'l  $  215. 
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respecting  giants  and  dwarfs;  and  respecting  black  or  white 
children  of  parents  of  different  colours. 

Sometimes  one  unusual  formation  only  occurs  in  a  large  family  : 
sometimes  several,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  dwarf  or  giant,  and 
perhaps  in  immediate  succession. 

Most  monstrosities  arise  from  a  stage  of  growth,  which  naturally 
is  but  transitory,  not  giving  place  to  another,  but  becoming 
permanent.  Thus  fissures  are  caused  by  the  want  of  growth 
towards  each  other  of  parts  which  should  at  length  unite  length- 
wise.  The  arrest  of  growth  may  be  earlier,  so  that  instead  of  a 
fissure  there  is  an  uncovered  cavity.  When  this  is  seen  in  the 
spinal  chord  (spina  bifida)  or  brain,  the  osseous  case  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  deficient  correspondent^  as  well  as  the  skin,  so 
that  the  only  covering  is  the  serous  membrane.  It  is  the  cause  of 
all  degrees  of  hare-lip.  Consequently  umbilical  hernia  is  a  want  of 
growth  of  the  margin  of  the  umbilical  opening  :  and  there  is  usually 
no  stoppage,  but  slowness  of  growth,  and  nature  at  length  cures 
the  defect.  A  high  degree  is  when  the  bladder  js  seen,  and  is 
itself  deficient  in  front.  The  open  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  or 
canalis  arteriosus  is  a  similar  example;  or  the  existence  of  bran- 
chial openings  in  the  neck  at  birth. 

Parts  may  not  open  in  due  time,  as  when  the  membrana  pupil- 
laris  is  close  at  birth,  or  the  meatus  auditorius  is  shut  up  by  a  mem- 
brane at  birth  or  in  adult  age ;  or  the  rectum  or  skm  over  it  or 
both  are  imperforate.  The  skin  may  remain  a  flat  covering  to  the 
limbs  instead  of  developing  into  cylinders. 

Portions  of  organs  which  should  be  formed  subsequently  to  other 
portions  sometimes  do  not  grow  forth  at  all,  or  imperfectly,  as 
when  the  labyrinth  remains  alone  without  cochlea  or  semicircular 
canals,  or  as  when  the  forearm  has  fingers  and  no  carpus,  lhe 
limbs  may  remain  disproportionately  short  or  even  as  mere  bucb. 
The  skin  may  remain  continuous  between  the  fingers  and  toes  in- 
stead of  at  length  opening.  The  intestine  may  remain  shut  and 
without  convolutions.  , 

A  part  mav  be  absent  altogether,  either  not  having  been  de 
veloped  beyond  a  small  point  and  this  having  been  absorbed, 
not  having  existed  in  the  least.  . 

The  want  of  progress  in  the  various  parts  of  the  heart  g.ve 
to  numerous  malformations  of  the  organ. 

The  growth  may  not  proceed  so  as  to  change  the  direction 
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part,  as  when  a  child  is  still  club-footed  after  birth.  The  natural 
change  of  position  may  not  take  place,  as  when  the  testes  do  not 
reach  the  scrotum. 

As  some  parts  should  grow  proportionably  small  again,  their 
grea  s,2e  may  show  a  defect  of  growth,  as  when  the^endix 

w ide   orrV     ^T6  remainS  V6ry  ^  °r  the  mouth  very 

J  Hods  of  he  f  aft6r  birth  38  U  Sh0uld  be  in  the  'as* 

periods  of  the  fcetal  stated    Arrest  of  developement  may  cause  a 

part  which  should  be  single  to  consist  of  more  than  one  portion"  fin 

Moni:o:-  US  deVel°Pement  k  is  -P  of  distinct  portions 

Monstrosity  may  arise  again  from  excess  of  developement.  An 
in  tance  of  this  1S  when  the  stomach  is  divided  by  a  depression 
into  a  cardiac  and  pyloric  portion.  7  aepression 

An  arrest  of  due  change  may  cause  a  part  to  remain  in  a  po- 

All  monstrosities,  however,  cannot  be  explained  by  some  stop 
page  or  excess  of  the  course  of  developement.    WheT  there 
is  a  superabundance,  as  two  heads,  there  has  origina  ,y  in  all 

germ  ot  another  child.  But  the  union  of  two  children  or  of  parts 
of  two  chddren,  or  of  one  and  a  part  of  another,  is  itself  no  arre 
o  developement  but  a  new  circumstance.  There  may  be  on  the 
other  hand  an  original  defect  of  germ,  so  that  no  develop!  n 
of  an  organ  shall  take  place  at  all.  eiopement 
Proper  secretion  may  not  take  place  :  as  when  the  pigmentum 
ZT     1      8  u°U,d  besecr^ed  about  the  fifth  montMoes  no" 

r  or  faulty  compostr^aCtr^  7blZ~ 
vessels,  transposition  of  organs,  and  texture  of  pari  fo  rell to 
them  at  all  stages  of  developement,  are  examples  of  thu •  § 

The  growth,  and  all  other  changes  as  well  as  those  of  form,  of 
a  y  part  or  port.on  of  parts  may  be  arrested  at  any  per  od  of 
them,  so  as  to  make  no  further  progress. 

For  a  stage  to  be  perfect,  the  preceding  must  have  been  perfect. 

•  Dublin  Journal,  1834,  April.    One  unacquainted  with  the  courso  nf  I 

r;::,teh; injure  such  a  cw,d  with  *• — orl^n&^t 
E^££!r  sizc  may  pcrhaps  rcmain  wit,,out       w.  it 
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But  the  perfection  of  a  preceding  stage  does  not  insure  perfec- 
tion in  the  subsequent.  Bad  tendencies  in  any  organ  may  be  de- 
veloped, like  good  ones  or  changes  quite  unimportant,  at  various 
ages. 

It  is  remarked  that  malformation  more  frequently  takes  place  at 
a  late  than  an  early  period  of  foetal  existence,  when  higher 
powers  of  developement  are  required. 

Sometimes  proper  growth  may  take  place,  but  too  slowly ;  some- 
times too  early.  Precocious  and  late  puberty  are  examples  of  this. 
Youths,  who  from  want  of  due  changes  in  the  heart's  structure 
were  bluish,  have  lost  this  hue  from  the  heart  having  at  length 
grown  properly.  Growth  may  proceed  too  rapidly  and  go  too 
far  ;  or  may  proceed  too  slowly  and  stop  too  short. 

Different  kinds  of  malformation,  excess,  defect,  &c.  may  occur 
in  the  same  individual :  and  different  kinds  in  different  members 
of  the  same  family  :  showing  a  general  tendency  to  malformation. 

Blumenbach  says  that,  as  the  human  being  passes  through  so 
many  changes  of  the  brute  structure,  «  human  monsters  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  strongly  resembling  the  form  of  brutes, 
because  the  nisus  formativus,  having  been  disturbed  and  ob- 
structed  from  some  cause  or  other,  could  not  reach  the  highest 
point  of  the  human  form,  but  rested  at  a  lower  point  and  produced 
a  bestial  shape.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  found  among 
brutes  a  true  example  of  monstrosity  which,  by  a  bound  of  the 
nisus  formativus,  bore  any  analogy  to  the  human  figure.  Cer- 
tainly Dr.  Fletcher  remarks, «  a  man"  «  with  fewer  than  five  fingers 
approximates  in  structure  to  the  Hog,  the  Sheep,  or  the  Horse,  but 
a  Ho-  with  more  than  four,  or  a  Sheep  with  more  than  two,  or  a 
Horse  with  more  than  one  -  and  such  monstrosities  are  not  very 
uncommon  -  approximates  equally  in  structure  to  man."' 

There  are  limits  to  malformation.  The  lungs  are  never  found  a 
the  cranium  or  the  brain  in  the  pelvis.  The  intestines  and  aorta 
never  form  one  canal.  ,  , 

Sometimes  the  excess  of  developement  of  one  part  is  attend  d 
by  deficient  developement  of  another ;  as  when  there  u  too  la.  e 
a^umberof  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  too  small  a  numbe  on 
another.  An  excess  of  one  part  very  frequently  attends  deficient 
developement  of  another  :  -too  many  fingers  often  accompanying 
spina  bifida,  hare-lip,  or  imperforate  anus.  Two  bodies  have  often 
f  Rudiments,  Pt.  i.  p.  70. 
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no  head.  Supernumerary  parts  may  experience  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopement.  Sometimes  one  child  has  an  excess  and  another  a 
defect:  a  girl  had  12  fingers  and  12  toes,  but  her  sister  had  a 
thumb  only  on  one  hand. 

Internal  parts  are  less  subject  to  excess  or  defect  than  external  • 
and  parts  supplied  by  encephalo-spinal  nerves  less  subject  to  mal- 
formation of  any  kind  than  those  supplied  by  the  ganglionic. 

Malformation  of  certain  parts  generally  involves  that  of  others. 
When  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal  chord  does  not  exist 
the  upper  extremities  are  always  absent. 

Parts  which  should  be  distinct  are  sometimes  united,  merely 
because  the  part  which  separates  them  is  defective  :  as  when  the 
two  eyes  are  but  one  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  and  of  the  internal  part  of  the  orbit  and  the  existence  of 
the  nasal  bones  above  the  eyes.g 

Some  monstrosities  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  destruction 
of  a  part;  as  when  an  early  accumulation  of  serum  has  com- 
pressed a  part  and  thus  caused  not  only  its  non-developement 
but  ns  absorptaon.  M.Velpeau  has  found  an  arm  of  a  fetus 
before  the  full  time  just  ready  to  drop  off. 

Animated  beings  have  a  general  tendency  to  produce  offspring 
resembling  themselves  and  progenitors,  in  form,  structure,  com 
position,  and  all  qualities.  By  this  law  each  animal  exists  as  it  is  • 
-  a  mams  a  man:  a  horse  is  a  horse ;  and  an  oak  is  an  oak.  Not' 
only  the  species,  but  the  varieties  and  the  minutest  peculiarities 

«  On  the  subject  of  malformation,  consult  Meckel,  Sdmmerring,  Geoffroy  St 
Ebba*  Serres,  Beclard,  Tiedemann,  &c.    The  two  halves  of  the  body  ar 
»  we  1  developed  as  to  be  perfectly  correspondent.    The  two  sides  of  h ^  head 
re  often  direct:  and  jewellers  tell  me  that  rings  do  not  equally  fit  the  same 
Bnger  of  each  hand, -  that  the  right  is  generally  the  larger    Parts  of  the  b„7 

E  8  "gIe  r  SUUated  ^  —  Z»  origfna  lytoU  ,  1  Lym' 
fr*  bU/  "atU;a11^  haVe  bee"  ^10P«1  ™ore  in  one  portion  th  n  LoZ" 
■ . nd  hare  taken  a  direction  from  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  An 
aberration  m  any  of  these  points  is  a  cause  of  monstrosity 

Most  persons  are  right-handed.  No  satisfactory  reason  is  given  for  this  •  but  I 
.resume  ,t  depends  upon  a  minute  difference  of  structure  in  the  n     o^  o 
nuscu Jar  system  of  the  two  sides.  We  are  as  right-footed  too,  though  I  never  a" 
b*  noticed     For  I  believe  that  most  extra-exeriions,  as  kick  „g,  afe  execu  ed  Z 
Uter  with  the  right  leg  than  whh  the  left.    When  people  are  fefU.a  S  s  no 
his  analogous  to  monstrosiiy  ?  meU|  ,s  not 
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of  the  individual  in  both  structure,  and  composition,  and  pro- 
perties are  transmitted.  Through  the  most  delicate  shade  of 
manner,  corns,  the  mode  of  affection  by  medicines,  and  morbid 
poisons. 

"  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
"Virtus  :  nec  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam."h 

The  offspring  of  two  of  the  same  race  may  frequently  resemble 
both  parents,  but  the  proportion  of  resemblance  to  each,  both  on 
the  whole  and  in  regard  to  particular  parts,  is  various, -some 
children  favouring  the  father  most,  some  the  mother,  though  usually 
resembling  each  enough  to  preserve  a  family  likeness,  and  some  re- 
sembling one  parent  almost;Solely  i,-some  parts  being  as  it  were 
an  equable  compound  of  the  same  in  both  parents,  (as  the  skin  in 
the  mulatto  offspring  of  a  black  and  white,)  some  an  unequal  com- 
pound, (as  when  the  offspring  of  a  black  and  white  is  white  with 

h  Horace,  lib.  iv.  Od.4.  4 
«  Dr  Parsons  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lv.)  relates  that  in  Virg.ma  two  black  slaves 
of  the  lady  from  whom  he  learnt  the  fact,  married  together,  and  produced  . 
white  girl     «  When  the  poor  woman  was  told  the  child  was  like  the  children  ot 
white  people,  she  was  in  great  dread  of  her  husband,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a  white  man  ,n  her  life,  and 
therefore  begged  that  they  would  keep  the  place  dark,  that  he  might  not  see  it 
When  he  came  to  ask  how  she  did,  he  wanted  to  see  the  child,  and  wondered 
why  the  room  was  shut  up,  as  it  was  not  usual.    The  woman's  fears  increased 
When  he  had  it  brought  into  the  light ;  but  while  he  looked  at  it  he  seemed  h,gh  y 
pleased,  returned  the  child,  and  behaved  with  extraordinary  tenderness  She 
imagined  he  dissembled  his  resentment  till.she  should  be  able  to  go  about  and 
TAhen  he  would  leave  her  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  said  to  her,  <  You  are  afraid 
of  me.  and  therefore  keep  the  room  dark,  because  my  child  is  white  ;  but  I  love 
it  the  better  for  that;  for  my  own  father  was  a  white  man,  though  my  grand- 
flttr  a  a.  grandmother  were  both  as  black  as  you  and  myself;  and  although  w 
come         the  place  where  no  white  people  were  ever  seen,  yet  there  was  way 
a  lte  child  in  every  family  that  belonged  to  us."  woman  d,d  we.  , 

the  child  was  shown  about  as  a  curiosity;  and  was,  about  the  age  of  fi teen  so 
to  Admiral  Ward,  and  brought  to  London  in  order  to    e  shown  to  he  R £ 

Sm^=^ 
husband.  (On  the  Regular  Gradation,  p.  123.  sq.) 
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|  patches  of  black  or  with  merely  a  black  penis*,)  and  others  again 
■similar  to  the  same  as  seen  in  one  parent  only:  and  it  .is 'remark- 

•  able  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parents,  whether  in  regard  to 
.common  or  uncommon  peculiarity,  is  occasionally  not  observed 

m  the  immediate  offspring,  but  re-appears  in  the  third  or  even  a 
Hater  generation. 

"  Fit  quoque,  utinterdum  similes  existere  avorum 
Possint,  et  referant  proavorum  saspe  figures, 
Picpterea,  quia  multa  modis  primordia  multis 
Mista  sua  celant  in  corpore  saepe  parentes, 
Qua?  patribus  patres  tradunt  a  stirpe  profecta. 
Inde  venus  varia  producit  sorte  figuras  ; 
Majorumque  refert  vultus,  vocesque,  comasque.'*  1 

A  similar  circumstance  is  that,  of  one  sex  transmitting  cer- 
Hain  quaht.es  of  its  parent  of  the  sex,  opposite  to  its  own  sex 
Jo  its  children  of  that  sex.    For  example,  a  mother  brings  forth 
^onsw.th  such  modifications  of  the  sexual  organs  as  existed  in  her 
ather:  or  a  son  produces  daughters  with  the  sexual. peculiarities 

k  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lv. 

:/GtvWk  ^  "T4  t0u-a  g6ntleman  Wh°  Hved  ia  the  neighbourhood 
If  Grays  Inn,  yarned  a  white  woman  who  lived  in  the  same  family  and 

•  hen  she  proved  with  child  took  a  lodging  for  her  in  Gray's  Inn  W 
Jfhen  she  was  at  full  time  the  master  had  business  out  of  town,  a„7took  h  s 

\z^T^T:retam:m  tenortwcive  d^^thiswom;:kwh 

.el.vered  of  a  g.rl,  wh.ch  was  as  fa.r  a  child  to  look  at  as  any  born  of  white 
arents,  and  her  features  exactly  like  the  mother.     The  black  at  his  return  w 

n *  much  disturbed  at  the  appearance  of  the  child,  and  swore  that  it  Z  lot 
s ,  but  the  nurse  who  attended  the  woman  soon  satisfied  him,  for  she  undressed 

;  infant  and  showed  him  the  right  buttock  and  thigh,  which  were  as  b  ack  Is 
>e  fa  her  and  reconcled  him  immediately  to  both  motherand  child.    I  was  in 

EZ?  £r.tT?  ^  Pla"'  W^  1  —  -         and  Zll 
A  man,  th  f  .  ^  ft  ^  ^ 

on  of  a  black  ather  and  white  mother,  resident  in  Prescott  Street,  Goodm7rX 

ft*;  zt  s  ' to  hr be en  black  beiovv  his  navei>  a-d 

other  tt  ^      S7e;sef -  1759,  of  a  black  haired  father  and  carroty 
totter,  to  M*  have  had,  after  she  was  grown  up  a  little,  hair  of  jet  black 
the  nght  s.de  of  her  head,  and  carroty  on  the  left.    (Zoological  j^J  *J 

•  p.  369.  quoted  by  White,  0«  ,/,e  Regular  Gradation,  n.  l22  )         6  V°L 
'Bartholin,  Hist.  Anat.  V% 
>Schurig,  Spermalologia,  p.  14G. 

1  Lucretius,  lib.  iv.  We  call  this  ,  t,]e  Germans, 
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of  his  mother.  "  The  property  of  milking,"  in  the  words  of 
an  experienced  breeder,  "is  inherited  as  readily  as  that  of  pecu- 
liarity of  shape."  "  In  the  selection  of  hills,  besides  attending  to 
those  properties  which  belong  to  the  male,  we  ought  to  be  careful 
also,  that  they  are  descended  from  good  milkers,  at  least  if  we 
wish  the  future  stock  to  possess  this  property."™ 

As  the  different  properties  of  both  parents  may  be  pretty  well 
blended  in  the  offspring,  we  may  sometimes  by  breeding  suc- 
cessively from  offspring  and  one  of  the  original  parents,  at  length 
produce  an  offspring  exactly  resembling  this  parent.  Some  dis- 
solute Europeans  are  said  to  have  begun  with  a  black  woman,  and 
copulated  with  their  offspring'till  they  made  her  the  great-grand- 
mother of  a  white. 

National  features,  form,  and  in  a  great  measure  even  character, 
arise  from  a  nation  marrying  among  themselves,  and  will  be  more 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  connection  with  foreigners. 
Hence  the  amazing  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  race." 

m  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  Mr.  Walker's  Intermarriage,  p.  343. 

n  The  advantage  of  crossing  breeds  is  well  known,  and  may  be  explained  by 
the  transmission  of  the  parent's  qualities.  If  any  unfavourable  deviation  in 
structure  or  constitution  occurs,  and  is  transmitted,  and  the  descendants  who 
receive  it  hereditarily  intermarry,  the  deviation  is  doubly  enforced  in  their 
offspring,  whether  the  effects  have  manifested  themselves  in  both  parents,  in 
one,  or  In  neither:  but,  if  a  connection  is  made  with  another  family  or  breed,  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  diluted.  The  brain  suffers  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
organ  The  Royal  families  of  Europe,  subjected  to  absurd  restrictive  rules 
in  their  marriages,  are  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  marriage 
of  relatives.  Imbecility  or  insanity,  in  one  degree  or  other,  occurs  in  nearly 
every  Royal  family  of  Europe.  It  is  amusing,  when  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  contrast  the  wretched  legitimate  heads  on  the  money  with  the  full 
front  of  Napoleon.  The  rich  Jews  in  this  country  have  the  same  bad  custom  ot 
marrying  first  cousins;  and  I  never  saw  so  many  instances  of  squinting, 
stammering,  peculiarity  of  manner,  imbecility,  or  insanity,  in  all  their  various 
degrees,  intense  nervousness,  &c.  in  an  equal  number  of  other  persons.  The 
custom  in  Royalty  is  but  one  of  the  many  absurdities  to  winch  barbarous  «  , 
have  left  it  still  a  slave :  in  the  Jews  it  arises  from  their  never  liking  to  marry 
a  person  poorer  than  themselves,  their  desire  to  keep  their  money  in  h«r  own 
families,  and  from  the  intensity  of  all  the  domestic  attachments  among  this  Un 
hearted  and  ill  used  people,  so  that  cousins  are  attached  before  love  tapj 
and  this  is  but  a  little  transition.  Could  a  race,  however  have  all  its  van 
supplied  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  no  unhealthful  habit,  so  as  to  «p« - 
endency  to  unfavourable  deviation,  and  have  no  latent  disposition  from  old ^prog 
nitors  to  any,  I  do  not  think  that  the  soundness  of  breeds  would  requ.re  crosse 
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It  appears  that,  when  animals  of  different  species  or  of  the  same 
species  but  of  varieties  very  different  from  each  other,  are  connected, 
the  offspring  is  of  an  intermediate  type,— a  mule:  but,  when  the 
lanimals  are  of  different  varieties  only  and  varieties  not  very  dis- 
similar, the  offspring  resembles  generally  one  parent  only  or  all  but 
entirely.  Thus  an  Englishman  and  a  Negro  woman  produce  mules, 
—  mulattos;  but  the  half-caste  offspring  who  marry  with  a  white 
will  produce  children,  some  entirely  white,  some  dark  like  itself. 
M.  Coladon  of  Geneva  made  white  and  brown  mice  breed  toge- 
ther: in  every  instance  the  young  were  purely  white  or  brown. 
Mr.  Jefferson0  saw  two  albino  sisters  who  bore  black  children  to 


The  Arabians  never  allow  the  mares  of  the  noble  race  to  be  covered  by  any 
out  stallions  of  their  own  rank,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  race  is  maintained. 
TD'Arvieux,  Travels  in  Arabia,  p.  168.)  Their  horses  have  every  comfort,  and 
sret  are  not  subjected,  like  our  domestic  animals  and  most  of  ourselves,  to  un- 
latural  habits.  Mr.  M.  N.  Smith,  who  resided  long  in  Arabia,  says  that  the 
iniraal  degenerates  if  the  in-and-in  breeding  is  very  close  — incestuous,  for  three 
>r  four  generations  — and  that  the  Arabs  breed  them  not  so  closely  as  this.  It 
might  be  questioned  whether  the  ill  effects  of  close  in-and-in  breeding  does 
lot  depend  upon  the  want  of  selection  which  is  implied  in  it:— upon  not 
Dbserving  the  smallest  tendency  to  imperfection  the  moment  it  appears,  so  as 
>o  correct  it  before  it  becomes  a  defect;  for  the  greater  the  range,  the  greater  of 
ourse  the  possibility  of  selection.  "  Animals  kept  together,  as  Sir  John 
Sebright  remarks,  are  all  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  same  circumstances, 
nd  consequently  rendered  liable  to  the  same  diseases ;  and  therefore,  for  close 
n-and-in  breeding  to  be  safe,  the  breed  should  be  established  in  different  places, 
n&  thus  individuals  without  the  same  tendencies  to  disease  and  degeneration  be 
rought  together."  (Walker,  Intermarriage,  p.  298.  London,  1838  ;  to  which 
■  ork  I  am  indebted  for  several  references.)  Certainly,  if  the  same  defect  occur- 
ring in  both  parents  is  likely  to  be  entailed  on  the  offspring,  the  same  excellence 
i  both  is  as  likely  to  be  transmitted  in  great  force.  Again,  a  cross  may  be  as 
ijurious  as  an  intermarriage  between  relations,  if  the  same  evil  tendency  exist 
i  both  parties.  Still,  as  few  families  are  without  faults  of  constitution,  evident 
r  latent,  and  these,  should  they  be  latent,  are  likely  still  to  be  the  same  in 

I  ilatives,  family  marriages  are  to  be  discouraged.  Latent  evil  predisposition 
Ixists  often  in  the  most  healthy  looking  families,  and  the  chances  of  coincidence 
jfsuch  disposition  is  very  much  less  where  there  is  no  relationship. 

The  degeneracy  of  many  plants  unless  their  soil  is  changed,  is  quite  another" 

I I  rcumstance ;  and  depends  upon  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  excrementitious 
1  latter  of  every  plant  to  it,  whereas  this  is  good  nourishment  to  other  plants 
I  hich  succeed  to  its  place  in  the  soil. 

I  0  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  1 1 9.  Dr.  Winterbottom  also  {Account  of  the  Negroes  of 
Wrerra  Leone,  vol.ii.  p.  170.)  mentions  a  white  Negro  and  black  Negress  pro- 
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black  men  :  another  albiness  who  bore  an  albino  to  a  black : 
and  a  white  negress  also  a  black  daughter  to  a  black  man. 
Thus  if  an  individual  has  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  such  as  su- 
pernumerary toes  or  fingers,  some  one  or  other  of  every  race  of 
descendants  may  have  it,  though  they  do  not  intermarry.    If  the 
offspring  of  parents  of  different  families  or  of  sub-varieties  only, 
resembling  one  parent  entirely,  marry  with  another  of  the  same 
sub-variety,  his  offspring  may  more  or  less  resemble  his  parent,- 
the  grand-offspring  the  grand-parent.    Thus  a  white  sheep  pro- 
duced by  a  black  and  white  may,  by  copulating  with  another 
white  sheep,  produce  one  either  black  or  with  black  patches  A 
friend  of  mine  in  the  East  Indies,  wishing  to  have  white  flocks,  bred 
from  white  sheep  only  ;  but  many  of  these  were  the  offspring  of  one 
black  parent,  and  black  lambs  were  continually  born  of  his  white 
sheep.    Great  and  little  intellect,  good  and  bad  moral  qual.  es, 
appear  in  children  who  in  this  particular  do  not  resemble  either 
pint,  but  some  other  progenitor.    I  presume 
ance  of  resemblance  to  progenitors  is  more  likely  :f  both  parents 
are  descended  from  progenitors  having  the  same  peculiarity, - 
that  black  sheep  are  more  likely  to  appear  among  white,  f  both 
the  white  parents  had  a  progenitor  more  or  less  black,  than 
one  parent  only  had  a  black  progenitors 

We  do  not  often  know  the  limit  to  the  number  of  generation. 
,ft*  wh  ch  a  peculiarity  may  re-appear.  But,  if,  in  every  mstanc 
of  ts re-appearance,  the  connection  is  with  pother  individ 
destitute  of  it,  probably  it  will  at  length  cease  to  aPPea. .    In  the 
human  race  this  seldom  happens. 

If  one  nation  overcome  another  which  is  numerou j  and  at  a 
certain  decree  of  civilisation,  it  cannot  extirpate  its  victims 
H  nee  M  Abel  Amusat  has  been  able,  by  comparing  language 
wU   l  isTory,  to  discover  nearly  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  A, 
Their  primitive  seats,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  revolutions 

ducing  two  albinos  and  five  blacks  ;  and  an  albiness,  born  of  black  parent 
and  married  to  a  black,  producing  blacks.  ?  t 

*  ,  Though  a  Jew  can  generally  be  recognised  tl » 

diversity;  and,  from  the  nation  never  jf-^*  ^^^^.dl 
is  little  diluted,  and  the  same  latent  peculiarity  w ill   ften  mce    n  ,f 
who  marry.    I  have  consequently  been  frequently  st ruck  wi ih  <he 
Jewish  features  in  Hebrew  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  diversity  from 
parents;  all  the  diversities  of  Jewish  features  thus  springing  up  conUnu 
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|:and  conquests  in  that  part  of  the  globe.    If  the  two  are  in  equal 
jmumbers  and  mingle,  the  characteristics  of  each  will  mark  their 
jcdescendants  ;  but  will  not  be  blended  in  every  instance,  because  it 
liis  not  possible  for  every  pair  to  be  one  of  each  nation.    If  they  are 
^disproportionate,  the  characteristics  of  the  most  numerous  will 
Ifprevail ;  but  the  disproportion  must  be  extreme  and  the  two  must 
Iggreatly  mingle  for  the  characters  of  one  to  be  diluted  till  they  are 
Iceffaced  ;  and  if  effaced,  their  disappearance  arises  probably  not 
Irfrom  mere  mingling,  but  from  the  cruel  oppression  of  a  very  small 
lliby  a  very  numerous  race  till  it  is  extinct.    The  difficulty  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  type  will  be  increased  by  the  probability  of  each 
Irpeople  inhabiting  some  particular  districts  and  so  not  mingling. 
lIFrom  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Edwards  was  able  to  discover  the 
Jttype  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  probably  of  the  band  of  the 
((founders  of  the  nation  and  their  surrounding  enemies,  in  the  papal 
kterritory :  and  in  Tuscany,  this,  and  also  another  race  with  a  high 
band  well  developed  forehead,  long  and  not  broad  head,  nose  curved 
lr.ill  the  point  drooped,  prominent  chin,  and  tall  stature,  re- 
fcsembling  Dante,  the  busts  of  the  Medici  and  other  distinguished 
bmen  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  traceable  in  some  Etruscan 
t'aas-reliefs,  and  met  with  by  him  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua, 
iWenice,  and  still  more  frequently  at  Milan,  as  well  as  on  this  side 
pf  the  Alps  at  Geneva  and  Chalons.  In  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  and 
pavoy,.  another  type  with  rounded  head,  middling  forehead  re- 
|  .rearing  at  the  temples,  straight  nose  and  features,  and  middling 
litature,  prevailed  the  most.    These  two  types  were  the  posterity 
fcjf  two  Gaulish  tribes:  the  latter  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
;l3auls,  and  the  former  of  the  Cimbri.  This  type  he  found  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  infers  that  the  ancient  Britons,  whose  descend- 
ants they  are,  were  never  exterminated.    It  exists  chiefly  in  the 
luorth  of  France,  the  Belgium  of  Caesar,  and  Armorica.    In  France 
Jlhe  Gaul  type  prevails,  and  hence  the  stumpy  French  soldiers;  in 
lltformandy  and  Belgium  the  tall  men  with  long  faces  and  noses 
jihow  the  Cimbrian  or  Kimric  type  to  prevail. i 

i    1  Dr.  \V.  F.  Edwards,  Des  Caractcres  Physiologiqves  des  Races  Humaines. 

I "aris,  1829.    For  the  difference  of  the  intelligence  of  these  families,  the  Celtic 

i  nd  Gothic,  to  which  the  Cimbrian  and  Gaulic  especially  belong,  see  Dupin's 
I  7orccs  productive*  et  commcrciales  dc  France.  Paris,  1827.'  In  the  north-east 
'I  f  France,  where  the  Gothic,  German,  or  Teutonic  head  prevails,  ^  went  to 
J  chool ;  in  the  western  and  interior  parts,  where  the  Gaulic  or  Celtic  head  prevails 
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The  tendency  to  produce  like  is  not  so  great  but  that  some 
difference  occurs  ;  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  different.  But  then 
they  might  differ,  even  were  each  to  have  been  formed  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  undisturbed  force  of  hereditary  transmission ;  be- 
cause the  proportions  of  transmission  from  each  parent  and  from 
progenitors  might  be  endlessly  diversified.    Numberless  circum- 
stances, however,  disturb  the  operation  of  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency, too  minute  in  their  production  of  slight  varieties  for  us  to 
appreciate  :  and  the  varieties  are  of  infinite  degrees  and  extent. 
They  may  be  compatible  with  our  views  of  perfect  formation  and 
soundness  of  health  ;  and  not  strike  us  in  the  least,  because  a 
certain  amount  of  variety  is  ordinary,  and  we  all  differ  infinitely. 
Even  if  rather  striking,  they  still  may  not  be  exceedingly  unusual 
or  in  a  very  high  degree.    If  the  peculiarity,  whether  it  be  of  ob- 
vious structure  or  of  property,  interfere  with  the  due  performance 
of  function  or  with  health,  it  is  necessarily  considered  a  disease. 
Thus  the  congenital  want  of  communication  between  the  kidney 
and  bladder,  or  a  direct  communication  between  the  two  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  is  an  organic  disease ;  the  innate  tendency  to  gout, 
dyspepsia,  or  phthisis,  is  a  functional  disease,  though  it  depend  no 
doubt  on  a  morbid  variety  of  minute  composition.    The  tendency 
to  any  disease  or  shadow  of  disease  may  be  hereditary. 

I  must  here  remark  that  the  tendency  to  striking  deviation  may 
be  operative  before  birth,  or  at  any  period  after  birth.  For,  just  as 
developement  of  the  truly  natural  structure  and  properties  takes 
place  at  various  periods  of  life,  so  does  that  of  peculiarities.  The 
cause  in  some  instances  may  be  that  a  certain  stage  of  natural  de- 
velopement is  implied  in  the  peculiarity  :  for  example,  just  as  re- 
semblances to  the  father  in  beard  or  to  the  mother  in  the  uterine 
functions  cannot  occur  before  puberty,  so  hereditary  diseased  con- 
ditions of  these  parts  will  not  occur  at  an  earlier  age.    But  some 
hereditary  tendencies  appear  to  be  morbid  affections  of  a  particular 
stage  of  developement.  Hereditary  cancer  seldom  affects  the  breast 
before  about  the  40th  year  :  hereditary  cataract  most  frequently 
after  the  60th.    In  some  instances  the  period  of  morbid  here- 
ditary tendency  is  very  precise  :  in  others  it  has  a  wider  range. 
Hernia  takes  place  spontaneously  in  different  members  of  some 

only  ii3  went  to  school ;  and  in  the  southern,  where  the  Celtic  is  mixed,  were 
at  school. 
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families  at  nearly  the  same  age.  Consumption  begins  in  the  mem- 
;  bers  of  some  families  at  nearly  the  same  age:  in  those  of  others,  at 
i  various  ages.    Occasionally  this  difference  may  arise  from  exciting 
causes  having  strongly  operated  in  the  earlier  examples.  But 
I  that  this  is  not  always  the  explanation  appears  from  the  visible 
commencement  of  hereditary  diseases  not  influenced  by  external 
causes.    I  have  been  consulted  by  members  of  two  families  in 
which  some  of  the  fingers  became  permanently  bent  at  a  certain 
time  of  life.   In  one  the  father  and  four  sons  had  the  little  finger 
become  bent  by  the  rigid  shortening  of  the  tendon  :  and  in  all  the 
sons  the  change  took  place  at  25  years  of  age.    In  the  other  family 
the  rio-iit  ring  finger  of  the  mother  and  two  sons  was  fixed  down 
in  the'same  way,  and  the  change  had  begun  in  the  mother  at  50 ; 
in  the  second  son  at  48 ;  in  the  eldest  at  40. 

An  exception,  of  more  or  less  amount,  to  the  tendency  to 
produce  similar  progeny,  occasionally  occurs.  Something  dis- 
turbs and  proves  too  much  for  the  tendency,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently, we  are  told,  in  the  domestic  than  in  the  wild  state  ;  —  the 
offspring  differs  in  some  particular  from  the  parents  ;  but^by  the 
force  of  the  general  tendency  transmits  to  its  offspring  its  own 
peculiarity.  By  selecting  such  examples,  a  breed  peculiar  in 
colour,  figure,  the  form  of  some  one  part,  or  in  some  mental  qua- 
lity, may  be  produced.  Thus,  by  killing  all  the  black  individuals 
which  appear  among  our  sheep  and  breeding  from  the  white 
onlyi  our  flocks  are  generally  white ;  while,  by  an  opposite  practice 
pursued  in  some  countries,  they  are  generally  black  :  thus  a  ram, 
accidentally  produced  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  with  elbow-shaped 
fore-legs  and  a  great  shortness  and  weakness  of  joint  indeed  in 
all  four  extremities,  was  selected  for  propagation,  and  the  djKuv 
breed,  unable  to  climb  over  fences,  is  now  established r :  thus 
some  breeds  of  hares  have  horns  like  the  roebuck:  the  Dorking 

r  Sometimes  a  peculiarity  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  one  sex  only. 
Thus  the  peculiarity  of  the  skin  of  the  Porcupine  family  is  restricted  to  the 
males.  (Suprct,  p.  270.)  In  a  family  at  Iver,  for  nine  generations  there  were  no 
fin-crs  except  first  phalanges,  and  a  first  and  second  joint  to  the  ring  linger  as 
wctl  as  the  phalanx,  but  without  a  nail ;  and  the  women  only  transmuted  tins 
defect  to  their  offspring.    {Ed.  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  iv.) 

Where  the  organs  are  different  in  the  two  sexes,  as  the  genitals,  the  pecu- 
liarity shows  itself  in  the  corresponding  parts.  Thus  the  enormous  nymph*  of 
some  African  tribes  have  a  counterpart  in  the  enormous  prepuce  of  the  male,— 
"  the  old  reproach  of  Egypt." 
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fowl  has  two  hind  claws;  and  fowls  in  short  are  bred  in  every 
conceivable  variety .s  The  Imperial  family  of  Austria  is  remark- 
able for  its  thick  upper  lip,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  it  centuries  ago  by  a  cross  with  the  ancient  house 


of  Jagellon.' 


In  some  tribes  of  plants  and  races  of  animals,  varieties  continually 
spring  up  and  cease  to  be  transmitted.  In  others  they  are  rarer 
and  are  transmitted  permanently. 

A  question  here  presents  itself. — Are  the  differences  among 
mankind  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  various  causes  upon 
the  descendants  of  two,  —  or  of  more,  but  all  similar,  primary 
parents;  —  or  to  original  differences  in  more  than  two  primary 
parents  ? 

This,  being  a  physical  subject,  is  now  always  physically  inves- 
tigated, without  reference  to  the  Bible,  except  as  an  historical 
work,  in  conformity  both  with  the  opinion  of  Locke,  that  only 
matters  above  human  reason  are  the  proper  subjects  of  revelation; 
and  of  Bacon,  that  religious  and  philosophical  inquiry  should  be 
kept  separate,  and  not  pompously  united."    A  true  revelation 

8  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  2. 
'  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
u  See  supra,  p.  72.  75.  sq. 

Many  distinguished  scientific  living  characters  utter  the  same  sentiments  in 
private  conversation.  Some  of  them  quote  Bacon,  who  calls  nature  "  quasi  altera 
revelatios"  and  Young,  who  says, 

"  "T  is  elder  Scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand, 
Scripture  authentic,  incorrupt  by  man. 

(Night  Thoughts,  ix.) 

Some  refer  us  to  Dr.  Strauss's  LebenJesu  and  Mr.  Hennel's  View  of  the  Origin  of 
Christianity  for  the  reasonableness  of  their  total  infidelity.  Some  argue  that,  though 
believing,  they  have  a  right  to  consider  passages  as  mere  fabrications  introduced 
by  knavery  or  folly,  if  absurd.just  as  the  passage  in  St.  John's  first  Epistle,  "  There 
are  those  that  bear  witness,"  &c.  is  now  rejected  by  many  sound  divines,  though  read 
regularly  in  our  church  service  and  believed  by  all  who  are  Christians  from  mere 
imitation.  Some  argue  that,  though  a  passage  be  authentic,  every  one  has  a 
right  to  interpret  it  in  his  own  way  ;  just  as  great  divines  contend  that  the  periods 
called  days  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  need  not  be  understood  as  days, 
in  the  face  of  the  reason  given  in  Exodus  by  Moses  in  God's  name  for  resting 
from  work  on  the  seventh  day,—  because  God,  having  worked  six  days,  rested  on 
the  seventh  "and  was  refreshed;'  (xxxi.  17.)  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
any  other  than  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  day  when  used  in  this  argument. 
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cannot  suffer  by  the  progress  of  philosophy ;  but  philosophy 
has  seriously  suffered  by  ignorant  appeals  to  Scripture.  Besides, 
many  will  not  listen  to  arguments  from  Scripture  in  matters  of  phi- 
losophy, alleging  the  want  of  proof  of  inspiration,  or  of  unquestion- 
able meaning.    Dr.  Bostock,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  amiable 
of  inquirers,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  "  we  do  not  find  that 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  lays  claim  to  any  supernatural 
source  of  information  with  respect  to  natural  phsenomena,  while 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  work  seems  to  show,  that  on  such  topics 
he  adopted  the  opinions  which  were  current  among  his  contem- 
poraries.'^ Professor  Rudolphi  of  the  University  of  Berlin  writes 
of  the  Mosaic  account  "  as  a  very  improbable  Jewish  tradition."  y 
In  favour  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  all  brothers,  it  may  be 
urged,  1.  The  universal  simplicity  of  nature's  causes  would  in- 
duce us  to  imagine  that,  as,  if  the  varieties  among  us  are  acci- 
dental, two  individuals  were  evidently  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  more  than  two  were  originally  created. 
Nor  should  I  deduce  a  contrary  presumptive  argument  from  the 
length  of  time  during  which  immense  portions  of  the  earth  must 
have  thus  remained  unpeopled.    One  of  nature's  objects  seems 
the  existence  of  as  much  successive  life  as  possible,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  throughout  the  globe.    For  this  purpose, 


Just  as,  also,  in  the  face  of  the  simple,  clear,  and  positive  words  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid- 
servant, nor  thy  cattle,"  the  most  intolerant  religious  persons  plainly  think  the  com- 
mandment not  worth  notice,  for  they  drive  to  church  on  Sundays  with  horses  and 
men-servants  to  declare  to  God  their  reverence  of  him  and  their  wish  to  obey  every 
Jetter  of  his  holy  word,  and  actually  to  see  the  fourth  commandment  on  the  walls 
at  the  altar  and  hear  it  read,  and  at  the  end  of  hearing  it  read  they  exclaim,  «  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law," — that  is  to  say  —  the 
law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Again,  in  spite  of  this  part  of  the  church  service,  some 
of  its  ministers  contend  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  no  longer  a  divine  ordinance. 
While  all  this  passes,  philosophers  have  a  right  to  believe  that  mankind  are  descended 
from  one  pair  or  more  as  they  see  fit,  without  any  imputation  of  sin.  Some 
argue  against  no  part  of  Scripture,  but  at  once  contend  that  its  purpose  is  solely 
to  make  men  pious  to  God  and  good  to  man,  just  as  Paley  declares  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  would  never  have  been  revealed  but  for  a  moral  purpose  ; 
(Sermon  on  Seriousness  of  Heart  as  to  Religion.)  and  they  therefore  invariably  refuse 
to  consider  in  writing  or  conversation  any  other  than  points  of  practice,  and 
study  the  works  of  Creation  independently.  (See  suprd,  p.  46*.  sq.) 
*  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  vol.  iii.  p.  286. 
y  Grundriss  tier  Physiologic. 
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every  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  possesses  an  unlimited 
power  of  propagation,  capable  of  filling  the  whole  world,  were  op- 
portunity afforded  it.  The  opportunities  of  exertion  are  indeed 
very  scanty,  compared  with  the  power :  climate,  soil,  situation, 
may  be  unfavourable ;  one  vegetable,  one  animal,  stands  in  the 
way  of  another  ;  even  the  impediments  to  the  increase  of  some, 
act  through  them  as  impediments  to  others.  The  incessant  ten- 
dency of  the  power  of  multiplication  to  exert  itself  seizes  every 
opportunity  the  moment  it  is  presented,  and  thus,  though  every 
living  object  has  a  fixed  terra  of  existence,  and  may  be  carried  off 
much  earlier  by  innumerable  circumstances,  all  nature  constantly 
teems  with  life.2  The  slow  increase  of  mankind  could  not  inter- 
fere with  this  apparent  object  of  nature;  the  deficiency  of  our 
race  must  have  invariably  been  fully  compensated  by  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  afforded  for  the  multiplication  of  other  existences: 
for  that  proud  man  alone  was  not  designed  to  enjoy  the  earth, 
and  that  he  is  but  an  item  in  animated  nature,  is  shown  by  the 
vast  tracts  of  unpeopled  land,  and  the  vast  number  of  situations 
inhabitable  by  other  animals  only. 

Individuals,  distinguished  from  others  by  no  greater  differences 
than  those  which  spring  up  accidentally,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  separate  species.  Upon  the  comparison  of  these 
differences  depends  the  analogical  argument  first  employed  by 

z  From  this  physiological  fact  it  follows  that,  if  a  species  is  not  kept  down  by 
disease  or  violence,  or,  as  should  be  the  case  with  mankind,  by  good  feeling,  to 
such  numbers  as  can  find  support,  the  excess  must  regularly  perish.  To  vege- 
tables this  can  be  no  cruelty.  As  all  the  brute  creation  are  preyed  upon,  their 
numbers  may  be  generally  sufficiently  thinned  without  starvation.  Violent  deathi* 
are  too  insignificant  to  operate  much  in  restraining  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and 
terrible  as  is  the  havoc  of  disease,  the  rapid  increase  of  those  nations  who  can 
command  any  extent  of  land  they  require  for  food,  proves  it  not  to  be  the  great 
restrainer  of  population  while  food  and  fresh  air  are  enjoyed.  Starvation,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary  to  limit  our  numbers,  because  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of 
every  man  to  abstain  from  getting  children  unless  he  has  property  or  work  suffi- 
cient to  feed  them  when  they  come  into  the  world. 

These  palpable  facts  have  been  luminously  stated  by  a  celebrated  member  of 
my  own  College  at  Cambridge  ;  and  how  any  one  can  deny  them,  or  pretend  there 
is  impiety  in  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,  I  cannot  comprehend.  Mr- 
Mills  (Supp.  to  Encyclop.  Brit.  art.  Savings  Banks),  considers  that  the  addition 
made  by  Mr.  Malthus  to  the  admitted  doctrine  of  population  being  commensurate 
with  food  is  that  man's  tendency  to  marry  and  prolific  powers  cause  a  greater 
number  to  be  born  than  can  be  fed. 
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Blumenbach.  Finding  the  ferret  (Mustelafuro)  to  differ  from  the 
polecat  (M.putorius)  by  the  redness  of  its  eyes,  he  concludes  it 
is  merely  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  because  instances  of  this 
deviation  are  known  to  occur  accidentally  in  other  animals  ;  but 
he  concludes  the  African  elephant  is  of  a  species  distinct  from  the 
Asiatic,  because  the  invariable  difference  of  their  molar  teeth  is  of 
a  description  which  naturalists  have  never  found  accidental.  Now 
there  exist  among  mankind,. he  contends,  no  differences  greater 
than  what  happen  occasionally  in  separate  species  of  brutes. 

The  colours  of  the  animals  around  us,  horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  fowls,  are  extremely  various,  —  black,  white,  brown,  grey, 
variegated. 

The  hair  of  the  wild  Siberian  sheep  is  close  in  summer,  but 
rough  and  curled  in  winter  a ;  sheep  in  Thibet  are  covered  with 
the  finest  wool,  in  Ethiopia  with  coarse  stiff  hair  b;  the  bristles  of 
the  hog  in  Normandy  are  too  soft  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  <?; 
goats,  rabbits,  and  cats  of  Angouri,  in  Anatolia,  have  very  long 
hair,  white  as  snow  and  soft  as  silk.d 

The  head  of  the  domestic  pig  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the 
wild  animal,  as  the  Negro  from  the  European  in  this  respect e ;  so 
the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  horse,  denominated  ram's  head  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape,  from  that  of  the  Hungarian  animal,  remarkable 
for  its  shortness  and  the  extent  of  its  lower  jaw  f;  the  cranium  of 
fowls  at  Padua  is  dilated  like  a  shell,  and  perforated  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  holes cattle  and  sheep  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  country  have  horns,  in  others  not;  in  Sicily  sheep  have 
enormous  horns  h;  and  in  some  instances  this  animal  has  so  many, 
as  to  have  acquired  the  epithet  polyceratous. 

The  form  of  other  parts  is  no  less  various.  In  Normandy,  pigs 
have  hind  legs  much  longer  than  the  fore';  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  cows  have  much  shorter  legs  than  in  England  * ;  the  differ- 

a  Pallas,  Spicilcg.  Zoologica. 

Dr.  Pricbard  has  seen  a  boy  near  Somerton,  the  son  of  ordinarily  looking 
English  rust.es,  with  hair  as  woolly  as  that  of  any  Negro,  undistinguistiable 
from  it  except  in  colour  and  a  little  more  glossiness.  (1.  c.  vol.  i.  p  36'J  ) 

b  Blumenbach,  1.  c.  §  28. 

°Lc-  "I.e.  »U  flc 

'  Pallas,  Spic  Zool.  fasc.  iv.  p.  22.    Sandifort,  Museum  Analomicum  Acad. 
Lugd.  Batav.  t.  i.  p.30G. 

"  Blumenbach,  1.  c.  $30.  I  |.  c,  k  \  c 
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ence  between  the  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  German  horses  is  suffi- 
ciently known ;  the  hoofs  of  the  pig  may  be  undivided,  bisulcous, 
or  trisulcous. 

These  are  regarded  by  naturalists  as  but  accidental  varieties, 
yet  they  equal  or  surpass  the  varieties  existing  among  mankind. 
Blumenbach  consequently  is  led  by  analogy  to  conclude  that  the 
differences  of  nations  are  not  original  but  acquired,  and  impose 
no  necessity  for  bciieving  that  more  than  one  stock  was  at  first 
created. 

Direct  facts  are  said  to  harmonise  with  this  conclusion.  All 
races  run  insensibly  one  into  another,  and  therefore  innumerable 
intermediate  examples  occur  where  the  -distinction  between  two 
varieties  is  lost.  Again,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  any  variety  which 
does  not  show  itself  occasionally  in  another.  Many  instances 
of  these  facts  have  been  already  related  (page  1067-  noteP)* 
The  difficulty  of  regarding  the  Negro  as  of  the  same  stock 
with  ourselves  vanishes  on  viewing  these  circumstances,  and  on 
reflecting  that  he  and  ourselves  are  two  extremes,  one  of  which 
may  have  sprung  from  the  other  by  means  of  several  intermediate 
deviations,  although  experience  may  not  justify  us  in  supposing 
any  single  deviation  of  sufficient  magnitude.'     An  accidental 

i  In  regard  to  colour,  however,  the  Albino  proves  how  great  a  change  may 
take  Place°in  one  generation.    In  the  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society, 
( vol  iii.)  is  described  a  case,  where  not  only  patches  of  the  hair  of  the  head  of  an 
European  changed  from  black  to  perfect  white,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  he 
other,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  years  every  hair  became  white  «cepting  th6 
eyebrows,  but  the  skin  also  from  being  swarthy  became  fair.  (I  may  add  that  the 
hides  remained  unchanged,  and  that  another  case  is  annexed  to  it  in  winch  ha. 
the  hair  was  black  and  lank,  and  the  other  half  light  and  frizzled.)    I  recollect 
accounts  of  other  persons,  who  belonged  to  the  dark  races,  turning  "1"te>-°"* 
of  a  Negress,  in  Maryland,  40  years  of  age,  who  had  been  turning  white  dunn 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  had  become  scarcely  inferior  m  any  part  of  her  surface 
,o  an  European,  and  was  still  changing,  {Phil.  Trans,  vol.  1,.),  -  one  ,n  h 
Manchester  Memoirs  (vol.  v.  Pt.  ,.),  of  a  Negro  about  40  years  of  ag e  - 
skin  had  so  changed  in  two  years  that  the  narrator  was  convinced  th  all 
black  portions  remaining  did  not  exceed  a  square  foot,  and  the  change  still  con 
tinned  to  proceed  very  rapidly, -one  of  a  man,  born  in  Bengal,  near  60 
of  age,  who  left  India  in  his  10th  year,  and  had  for  nine  years  been  chang.ng  « 
white,  (Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  Peports  in  the  Practice  of  the  Cluneal  ^ofto™ 
Ufrmary  ******  p.  138.),_one  mentioned  by the £uc * B-***, 
Liancourt.  (  Travels  through  the  United  States,  vol.  y.  p.  124.  sqq.) I  he 
says  that  the  change  which  had  been  proceeding  for  threeyears,  was  still  gong 
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deviation  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind  would  give  origin  to  a 
nation  peculiarly  characterised.  Lastly,  both  the  males  and 
females  of  all  the  varieties  breed  together  readily  and  in  perpe- 
tuity™,—an  assertion  which  cannot  be  made  in  regard  to  any 
different  species  of  brutes  ;  but  this  shows  only  that  all  are  of  one 
species,  not  that  the  different  races  have  a  common  origins 

that  the  wool  of  the  head  had  changed  to  European  hair,  and  that  several  such 
instances,  though  less  complete,  had  occurred.  Another  will  be  seen  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  No.  xii.  p.  379.  Sommerring  (  Ueber  die  Kdrplicher 
Verschiedenheit  des  Negers  von  Europaer.  1 785. )  quotes  Klinkosch  ( De  vera  Nalura 
Cuticulte.  Prag.  1775.  §  25.)  for  the  fact  of  a  Negro  becoming  yellow. 

Caldani  (Int.  Physiol,  et  Pathol,  p.  170.  cap.  xvi.  §  231. a)  declares  that  a 
Negro  shoemaker  at  Venice  grew  so  light  that  he  resembled  a  person  slightly 
jaundiced. 

Bomare  mentions  a  French  peasant  whose  abdomen  became  entirely  black  in 
every  pregnancy. 

Camper  gives  an  account  of  a  female  of  rank,  who  had  a  beautiful  complexion 
and  white  skin,  except  when  pregnant,  and  then  she  immediately  grew  brown  _ 
»  vers  la  fin  de  la  grossesse  elle  devenoit  une  veritable  Negresse  :  "  and  he  says  of 
another  that,  when  she  was  pregnant,  her  left  leg  became  black,  and  after  delivery 
gradually  recovered  its  natural  white.  (A'leine  Schriften,  1  b.  s.  47.) 

A  Sussex  girl  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  patient  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  whose 
family  were  all  white,  but  whose  left  shoulder,  arm,  and  hand,  were  of  Negro 
blackness,  except  that  a  stripe  of  white  ran  between  the  elbow  and  arm  pit 
(Dr.  Wells's  Works.)    I  once  saw  a  young  Welsh  woman  whose  left  upper  arm 
was  remarkably  dark.    The  shoulder  was  almost  as  black  as  a  Negro's  but  the 
colour  became  gradually  lighter  down  the  arm,  and  abruptly  terminated  an  inch 
below  the  elbow.    The  greater  part  of  the  upper  arm  was  covered  with  fine  scanty 
hairs.    Blumenbach  possessed  skin  of  Negro  blackness  taken  from  the  abdomen 
of  a  white  beggar.     A  white  woman  in  twenty  years  became  as  black  as  a 
Negress,  without  any  evident  reason,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (1811,  p.  24.), -another  suddenly  became  black 
from  mental  distress,  and  remained  so  ;  and  the  blackness  was  not  from  jaundice 
congestion  of  blood,  &c,  but  a  change  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  rete  mu' 
i  cosum.   (Journal  Gdneral,  vol.  lxviii.,  where  a  second  is  referred  to  )  S" 
merring  cites  one  from  Dr.  Strack,  in  which  the  blackness  succeeded  ague   (  2 
Febrib.  Intermit,  p.  1 94.)  And  other  such  cases  may  perhaps  be  discovered,  thoud, 
^  those  which  I  have  read  appear  to  have  been  instances  of  cutaneous  disease 

">  Examples  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  781.  sq.)of  what  is  a  still 
■  stronger  argument,  -  the  simultaneous  production  of  two  individuals  of  different 
-varieties,  —  of  a  Negro  and  a  Caucasian,  by  the  same-mother 

-  Mules  or  the  offspring  of  individuals  of  different  species,' whether  vegetable 
or  anima  ,  generally  do  not  breed  at  all ;  if  they  breed,  it  is  almost  always  wi  h 
.  ..,d,v,duals  of  one  of  the  parent  species,  not  with  each  other  j  and  if  they  breed 
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Others,  as  Dr.  Morton,  contend  that,  although  all  mankind  must 
be  of  one  species,  each  of  the  above  varieties,  or  races  as  he  would 
rather  denominate  them,  was  of  separate  origin  and  "adapted  from 
the  beginning  (by  an  all-wise  Providence)  to  its  peculiar  local 
destination."    In  other  words,  that  the  physical  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  different  races  are  independent  of  external 
causes.    Dr.  Caldwell  argues  that  "  It  is  4179  years  since  Noah 
and  his  family  came  out  of  the  ark.    They  are  believed  to  have 
been  of  the  Caucasian  race : "  "  34.45  years  ago  a  nation  of 
Ethiopians  is  known  to  have  existed.  Their  skins,  of  course, 
were  dark,  and  they  differed  widely  from  the  Caucasians  in 
many  other  particulars.    They  migrated  from  a  remote  country 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt." 
Supposing  that  people  to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  Noah,  the 
change  must  have  been  completed  and  a  new  race  formed  in  733 
years,  and  probably  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

Dr.  Morton  contends  that  it  is  but  4179  years  since  Noah  and 
his  family  came  out  of  the  ark ;  and  they  were  Caucasians.  A 
nation  of  Ethiopia  is  known  to  have  existed  3445  years  ago, 
black  and  differing  from  the  Caucasians  in  many  other  particulars. 
They  emigrated  from  a  remote  country  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt.  If  they  were  of  the 
stock  of  Noah,  the  change  must  have  been  completed  and  a  new 
race  formed  in  7S3  years,  and  probably  in  a  much  shorter  period. 
Belzoni's  discoveries  of  paintings  executed  on  the  walls  of  Egyp- 
tian tombs  above  3000  years  ago  prove  the  Caucasian  and  Ethio- 
pian races  to  have  been  characterised  precisely  as  at  present;  so 

with  each  other,  so  that  the  parent  race  is  soon  re-established,  sometimes  at  once, 
this  is  in  the  case  of  vegetables  only,  and  never  beyond  the  third  generation. 

Nature  seems  to  oppose  the  production  of  hybrids.    Decandolle  asserts  that 
forty  instances  only  are  found  in  the  wild  state  of  plants:  many  of  these  ar 
proved  to  be  sterile,  and  the  fertility  of  the  rest  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Hybridism  is  doubtful  among  insects;  rare  in  fishes ;  more  frequent  amon 
birds;  and  very  numerous  in  the  mammalia,  but  usually,  though  not  alwa>  > 
efTected  by  art.    Unless  in  cases  of  seclusion  from  individuals  of  their  own  kin  . 
brutes  seldom  unite  with  other  species  ;  and  great  difficulty  is  «P~d una* 
most  circumstances  to  bring  them  together.  (Burdach  §  617  )    Wh  n  *JF 
mix  with  another  species  the  connection  is  generally  unprolific;  if  prohfic,  g 
rally  abortion  destroys  it :  if  the  offspring  survives,  still  it  is  generally  unprol.b 
and  if  prolific,  is  fruitful  with  individuals  of  one  of  the  parental  species. 
Ph  Prichard,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  138.  sqq. 
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that,  resting  upon  this  fact,  we  may  maintain  that  if  the  Caucasian 
race  were  derived  from  the  Ethiopian,  or  the  Ethiopian  from  the 
Caucasian,  by  external  causes,  the  change  must  have  been 
effected  in  at  most  1000  years  :  — an  idea  which  the  subsequent 
experience  of  thirty  centuries  proves  to  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

Dr.  Prichard  allows  that,  since  he  first  wrote  on  the  opposite  side, 
Virey,  Desmoulins,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  and  others  have  asserted 
En  the  most  positive  manner,  in  their  writings,  an  original  diversity 
of  the  races  of  mankind :  that  Cuvier  admitted  this  conclusion ; 
and  that  the  most  celebrated  travellers  have  been  impressed  with 
i  a  similar  persuasion. 

Those  who  oppose  the  opinion  of  our  descent  from  two  parents, 
urge  that  the  five  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that  may  at 
present  exist,  could  not  have  descended  from  one  pair  without  a 
chain  of  wonders;  that  accidents,  diseases,  &c,  might  have 
happened  to  our  first  parents,  and  the  peopling  of  the  earth  would 
thus  have  been  left  to  chance;  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
mankind  wishing  to  leave  their  place  of  birth  and  traverse 
continents  and  oceans,-that  indeed  mankind  is  generally  in- 
disposed  to  migration;  and  that  the  supposition  is  supported  bV 
no  other  authority  than  «  a  very  improbable  Jewish  tradition.".. 

The  cause  of  the  differences  of  our  species  has  been  more  or 
ess  sought  for  in  climate,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  by  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Cicero,  Pliny, 
Plutarch  Galen,  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  and 
ioets,  Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Zimmermann,  Blumen- 
>ach,  Dr.  Smith  of  America,  &c.  Lord  Kaimes  denied  the  power 
)f  these  circumstances  to  produce  the  diversities  of  either  mind 
>r  body;  and  Hume  expressly  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  climate  with  respect  to  the  varieties  of  national  cha- 
pter.    Now  the  intensity  of  light  unquestionably  affects  the 
Olour  of  the  surface,  although  not  to  the  degree  of  Ethiopian 
slackness ;  heat  the  texture  and  growth  of  the  hair  p  ;  light  or  heat 
he  colour  of  feathers  q,  and  quantity  of  nourishment  the  size. 

|  Dr.  Itudo.phi,  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    QrunOrUs  &  Fhy. 

p  The  present  sheep  of  the  West  India  Islands,  though  descended  from  the 
roolly  sheep  of  Europe,  are  covered  with  coarse  hair 

<  I  brought  from  St  Gothard,  in  Switzerland,  a  winter  specimen  of  the 
.-gopus  a.p.nus  perfectly  white;  a  summer  specimen,  brown;  and  a 
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By  starvation  plants  are  dwarfed ;  the  Dahlia  has  diminished 
from  6  feet  to  2 :  the  Spruce  fir  from  a  lofty  timber  tree  to  a 
pigmy  bush ;  and  many  of  the  trees  of  the  plains  become  more 
and  more  dwarf  as  we  ascend  the  mountains,  till  at  length 
they  exist  as  mere  underwood.  The  size  of  Mollusca  differ  so 
much,  according  to  external  circumstances,  that,  as  Mr.  Gray 
mentions,  the  Bulimus  rosaceus  on  the  mountains  of  Chili  has 
been  described  as  a  species  distinct  from  that  on  the  coast:  and 
the  Littorina  petrcea  in  the  south  side  of  Plymouth  breakwater 
acquires  from  its  great  exposure  to  light  and  heat  twice  the  size  of 
the  individuals  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.1  But  the  effects 
of  these  circumstances  are  generally  considered  superficial  on  the 
higher  brutes,  though  necessarily  less  protected  against  their 
influence  than  man. 

The  vegetable  system  and  the  lowest  or  most  vegetable-like 
animal  systems  are  greatly  affected  by  external  circumstances. 
German  writers  find  that  the  fungi  produced  by  a  decomposing 
infusion  depend  as  much  upon  the  influence  of  the  material  em- 
ployed as  upon  the  germ  which  is  influenced  :  and  lichens  are  of 


specimen,  partly  white  and  partly  brown.  The  fact  of  the  influence  of  season 
on  the  colour  is  well  known  in  regard  to  other  animals  also.  The  difference  of 
the  hair  of  the  Siberian  sheep  in  summer  and  winter  I  have  already  mentioned 
at  p.1107.  The  difference  of  the  coats  of  animals  is  proportionate  to  the  difference 
of  the  temperature  at  various  seasons.  In  hot  climates  the  coat  never  alters; 
and  in  cold  climates  it  alters  more  than  in  the  mild.  The  winter  coat  of  horses 
is  scarcely  different  from  that  of  summer  in  Germany,  but  consists  of  long  hairs 
in  Norway.  The  longer  the  winter,  the  greater  the  duration  of  the  winter  coat. 
In  the  Lepus  variabilis  it  lasts  6  or  7  months  in  Switzerland,  8  or  9  in  Norway, 
10  in  Lapland,  and  all  the  year  in  Greenland.  A  lemming  kept  its  summer  brown 
coat  as  long  as  it  was  in  Capt.  Ross's  cabin,  but  became  white  in  8  days  on  deck. 
However,  both  the  Lepus  variabilis  and  Lagopus  alpinus  have  their  winter  and 
summer  coat  before  the  seasons  quite  arrive,  the  former  in  October  and  the  latter 
coat  in  March ;  just  as  Kirby  and  Spence  found  hybernating  insects  grow  torpid  at 
the  appointed  period  though  the  weather  be  warm,  and  not  before  it  though  the 
weather  be  prematurely  cold.  (Suprd,  p.  628.)  Nature  seems  to  have  prepared 
a  disposition  conformable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  intended  animals  to 
be  placed,  and  yet  allows  them  to  be  influenced  by  circumstances ;  and  in  some 
the  force  of  disposition,  in  others  the  force  of  external  agency,  has  the  greater  in- 

^P/iiz.  Trans.  1 833.  See  Mr.  Carpenter's  Principles  of  General  andComparalivc 
Physiology,  §  517.,  —  a  work  which  makes  me  proud  to  think  he  was  once  my 
pupil,  although  he  can  have  been  but  little  indebted  to  me. 
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various  appearances  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  developed.  (See  supra,  p.  717.)  A  mucor,  one  of  the 
inferior  fungi,  constituting  mould,  is  declared  hy  Mr.  Berkely  to 
have  developed  itself  as  a  conferva  and  been  recognised  after- 
wards by  its  fructification.8  Nay,  we  read  that  the  special  repro- 
ductive particles  formed  in  the  shields  of  the  higher  species  are 
capable  of  developing  themselves  into  the  same  specific  forms  ; 
while  the  powdery  matter  of  their  surface,  and  of  other  individual 
parts  of  their  structure,  may  separately  exist  in  the  condition  of 
inferior  species1:  so  that  in  these  lower  systems  we  may  readily 
conceive  the  weakness  of  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  like- 
ness to  the  parent.u  External  circumstances  so  influence  variety 
in  the  higher  plants,  that  many  which  are  now  known  to  be  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species  were  formerly  regarded  as  of  different 
species :  and  no  wonder,  since  one  Orchideous  plant  has  pro- 
duced the  flowers  and  pseudo-bulbs  of  three  distinct  genera/ 

The  skulls  of  foxes  belonging  to  northern  regions  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  France  or  Egypt:  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
and  the  horns  of  the  stag  and  reindeer,  may  acquire  a  larger 
size  when  the  food  is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  ivory 
or  horn,  but  the  number  and  articulations  of  the  bones,  and  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  remain  unaltered. y  So,  while  the  colour 
of  flowers  is  greatly  altered  by  soil  and  climate,  the  spots  on 
the  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies  are  never  known  to  vary. 

Nor  are  these  changes,  any  more  than  those  induced  by  mechani- 
cal means,  as  pressure,  division,  &c,  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
The  flat  headed  Indians  of  Ormuz  are  known  to  compress  their 
skulls;  but  Dr.  Morton  considers  it  certain  that  the  forms  thus 
acquired  "never  become  congenital  even  in  successive  generations, 
but  that  the  characteristic  form  is  always  preserved,  unless  art 
has  directly  interfered  to  distort  it.    The  child  of  the  most  sun- 

*  Magaz.  of  Zool.  and  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

'  Dr.  Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany,  p.  331.  sq. 

u  This  fact  is  thought  to  throw  light  upon  the  production  of  parasitic  plants 
and  animals  in  others,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  found  in  embryos 
and  eggs.    See  Mr.  Carpenter,  1.  c. 

*  Linncean  Trans,  vol.  xvii. 

y  Cuvier,  Discours  Prfliminairc  aux  Becherches  sur  les  Ossemcns  Fossiles  des 
Quadrupedes.  Nattiral  varieties  only  are  meant.  Local  situation  can  produce 
the  most  intimate  structural  diseases;  witness  Cretinism. 
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burnt  rustic  is  born  equally  fair  with  other  children ;  even  all  the 
children  among  the  Moors  are  born  white  and  acquire  the  brown 
cast  of  their  fathers  only  if  exposed  to  the  sun z ;  although  the 
Jews  have  most  religiously  practised  the  right  of  circumcision 
from  the  days  of  Abraham,  their  foreskin  still  remains  to  be  cir- 
cumcised." Were  it  therefore  true  that  all  dark  nations  are  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  as  the  confined  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  led  them  to  believe,  it  would  still  be  untrue  that  the 
change  effected,  for  instance,  in  the  colour  of  the  parent's  skin, 
had  descended  to  the  offspring.  But  modern  discovery  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  light  nations  inhabiting  the  warmest  regions, 
with  dark  nations  inhabiting  the  coldest,  and  with  others  of 
various  shades  of  colour  although  in  the  same  climate.b  Many 

*  Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  t.  i.  p.  31.    Vide  Blumenbach,  1.  c. 
a  Paley,  Natural  Theology,  c.  23.  p.  472. 

This  striking  fact  proves,  I  think,  that  accounts  of  accidental  mutilations  of 
parents  being  followed  by  offspring  similar  in  that  particular  are,  some  untrue, 
and  others  explicable  by  the  effect  on  the  mother's  mind.  For  that  the  state  of 
this  will  influence  offspring  I  shall  presently  show.  Burdach  says  that  mastiffs 
and  setters  with  cropped  tails  often  produce  pups  with  cropped  tails;  and  that  this 
connate  mutilation  is  common  in  Kamtschatka,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  dock  the 
tails  of  drawing  dogs;  that  Blumenbach  mentions  a  man,  whose  right  little  finger 
was  once  partly  separated  and  replaced  awry,  and  who  had  several  children  born 
with  the  same  deformity  on  their  right  little  finger  ;  that  a  woman,  one  of  whose 
fingers  was  left  deformed  by  a  whitlow,  gave  birth  to  two  children  with  the  same 
deformity ;  and  that  according  to  a  writer  in  Meckel's  Archives,  a  man  whose 
right  iris  was  nearly  motionless  and  marked  by  a  brown  spot  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  in  his  infancy,  transmitted  this  deformity  completely  to  his  eldest 
child,  partly  to  those  which  first  followed,  and  not  at  all  to  the  three  born  the 
last.  'Now  in  all  these  cases  the  deformity  has  been  visible  and'striking :  the  penis 
of  the  Jew  is  not  seen  by  the  female,  or  if  ever  it  is  seen,  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
puce  cannot  strike  her,  and  no  Jew  is  born  without  a  prepuce.  I  must,  there- 
fore, ascribe  Burdach's  instances  to  the  impression  on  the  mother's  mind. 

^Lord  Kaimes,-M.  de  Virey,  and  Dr.  Prichard,  have  quoted  many  instances 
of  these  facts.  "We  found,"  says  Humboldt,  «  the  people  of  the  R'o  Negro 
swarthier  than  those  of  the  lower  Orinoco,  and  yet  the  banks  of  the  first  of  these 
rivers  enjoy  a  much  cooler  climate  than  the  more  northern  regions.  In  the 
forests  of  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  are  several  tribes 
of  a  whitish  complexion,  the  Guiacas,  Guajaribs  and  Arigues,  of  whom  several 
robust  individuals  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  the  asthenical  malady  which  cha- 
racterises Albinos,  have  the  appearance  of  true  Mestizos.  Yet  these  tribes  have 
never  mingled  with  Europeans,  and  are  surrounded  with  other  tribes  of  a  da« 
brown  hue.  The  Indians,  in  the  torrid  zone,  who  inhabit  the  most  elevated  plain 
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protected  parts  are  as  black  as  those  which  are  exposed.  Nor 
are  the  varieties  of  mankind  more  dependent  upon  the  varieties 
of  food. 


)f  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  those  who  are  under  the  45th  degree  of  South 
latitude,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion  as  those  who  under  a  burning  climate 
iultivate  bananos  in  the  narrowest  and  deep  valleys  of  the  Equinoctial  region. 
We  must  add  that  the  Indians  of  the  mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long 
aefore  the  conquest,  while  the  aborigines,  who  wander  over  the  plains,  go  quite 
mlced,  and  are  consequently  always  exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun. 

could  never  observe  that  in  the  same  individuals  those  parts  of  the  body  which, 
vere  covered  were  less  dark  than  those  in  contact  with  a  warm  and  humid  air. 
We  every  where  perceive  that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very  little  on 
ihe  local  position  in  -which  we  see  him.  The  Mexicans,  as  we  have  already 
•bserved,  are  more  swarthy  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and  New  Granada,  who 
nhabit  a  climate  completely  analogous,  and  we  even  see  that  the  tribes  dispersed 
o  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila  are  less  brown  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ie  kingdom  of  Guatimala.  This  deep  colour  continues  to  the  coast  nearest  to 
isia,  but  under  the  54°  10'  of  North  latitude,  at  Cloak  Bay,  in  the  midst  of 
opper-coloured  Indians,  with  small  long  eyes,  there  is  a  tribe  with  large  eyes, 
European  features,  and  skin  less  dark  than  that  of  our  peasantry."  (Political 
Issay  on  New  Spain,  translated.) 

The  Jews  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin  "are  divided  into  two  classes, 
died  the  Jerusalem  or  white  Jews,  and  the  ancient  or  black  Jews."  —  "  The 
hite  Jews  look  upon  the  black  Jews  as  an  inferior  race,  and  not  as  a  pure  caste, 
'hich  plainly  demonstrates  that  they  do  not  spring  from  a  common  stock  in 
ndia."  {Buchanan,  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  219.  &c.) 

The  white  appear  to  have  resided  there  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bruce  describe  a  race  of  fair  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
■  Mount  Aurasius,  in  Africa,  who,  «  if  not  so  fair  as  the  English,  are  of  a  shade 
:ghter  than  that  of  any  inhabitants  to  the  southward  of  Britain.  Their  hair  also 
as  red,  and  their  eyes  blue."  They  are  imagined  to  be  descendants  of  the 
sandals.  (Bruce,  Travels.) 

The  Samoiedes,  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  are  very  swarthy; 
iy,  some  of  the  Greenlanders  are  said  to  be  as  black  as  Africans. 

"  Do  we  not  in  fact  behold,"  says  M.  de  Virey,  "  the  tawny  Hungarian,  dwell- 
-g  for  ages  under  the  same  parallel  and  in  the  same  country  with  the  whitest 
.tions  of  Europe ;  and  the  red  Peruvian,  the  brown  Malay,  the  nearly  white 
byssinian,  in  the  very  zones  which  the  blackest  people  in  the  universe  inhabit? 
ihe  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  black,  while  Europeans  of  the  correspond- 
!g  northern  latitude  are  white,  and  the  Malabars  in  the  most  burning  climate 
>e  no  browner  than  the  Siberians.  The  Dutch,  who  have  resided  more  than 
•o  centuries  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  not  acquired  the  sooty  colour  of 
e  native  Hottentots;  the  Guebres  and  Parsees,  marrying  only  among  them- 
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It  is  not  probable  that  the  ardour  of  the  procreants  affects  the 
energy  of  the  offspring.  But  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  it  has 
been  remarked  that  bastards  are  frequently  endowed  with  great 
genius  and  valour,  and  both  ancient  and  modern  history  certainly 
affords  many  such  examples  ;  and  the  circumstance  has  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  parents  during  then- 
embraces.  Shakspeare,  in  King  Lear,  introduces  Edmund  bursting 
into  this  indignant  soliloquy  :  — 

"  Why  bastard?  wherefore  base? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue?    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness ?  bastardy?  base?  base? 
Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops 
Got  'tween  sleep-and  wake  ?  "  Act  i.  scene  2. 

«  Hercules,  Romulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympia's  confession), 
Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  King  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Bartholus, 
Adrian  the  fourth  Pope,  &c  were  bastards ;  and  in  almost  every 
kingdom  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at  first  princes' 
bastards  ;  the  worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars, 


selves,  remain  white  in  the  midst  of  the  olive-coloured  Hindus."  (J.  T.  Virey, 
Histoire  Naturelle  du  Genre  Humain,  t.  i.  p.  1 24.) 

The  tribes  which  wander  along  the  burning  plains  of  the  Equinoct.al  reg.on  ot 
America  have  no  darker  skins  than  the  mountaineers  of  the  temperate  zone. 
«  Aeain  the  Puelches,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Magellanic  region,  beyond  the 
55th  decree  of  S.  latitude,  are  absolutely  darker  than  the  Abipones,  Mecobios, 
and  ToCas,  who  are  many  degrees  nearer  the  equator.    While  the  Bo.ocudys  are 
of  a  clear  brown  colour,  and  sometimes  nearly  white,  at  no  great  d.stance  from 
the  tropic  ;  and  moreover  while  the  Guyacas,  under  the  line,  are  characterised  by 
7air  com  lexion,  the  Charruas,  who  are  almost  black,  inhabit  the  50th  degree  of 
S  latitude;  and  the  yet  blacker  Californians  are  25  degrees  north  of the  equator 
«  After  all,  these  differences  in  complexion  are  extremely  part.al,  forming  mer 
exceptions  to  the  primitive  and  national  tint  that  characterises  these  people  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  Canadas.    The  cause  of  these  anomalies  .s  not  read.lj ex- 
pled.    That  it  is  not  climate  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
partial  emigration  from  other  countries,  remains  yet  to  be  deeded.    (Dr.  Morton  , 
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bravest  spirits  in  all  our  anuals,  have  been  base.  Cardan,  in  his 
Subtleties,  gives  a  reason,  &c.  —  Corpore  sunt  et  animo  fortiores 
spurii,  plerumque  ob  amoris  vehementiam,"  &c.c 

Were  this  explanation  satisfactory,  the  first  fruits  of  wedded  love 
would  still  generally  be  on  an  equality  with  illegitimate  offspring. 
If  a  greater  proportion  of  illegitimate  than  of  legitimate  persons 
have  really  rendered  themselves  illustrious,  their  superior  energy 
may  be  attributed  to  the  strength  of  their  parents'  constitutions, 
it  not  being  likely  that  the  weak  and  delicate  so  frequently 
become  the  prey  of  unlawful  passions  as  the  vigorous,  and  to  the 
necessity  in  which  such  individuals  usually  find  themselves  to  rely 
upon  their  own  exertions.  Their  native  excellence  was  at  least 
not  acknowledged  by  Moses.  "  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even  to  his  tenth  generation  shall 
he  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord."d 

The  health  and  strength  of  both  the  parents  must  have  powerful 
influence.  But  some  think  that  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the 
parents  during  the  deed  of  kind  is  highly  important.  Aristotle 
ascribes  monstrosity  to  the  circumstance  of  the  parents  being  care- 
less and  thinking  of  something  else  during  the  transaction.  In 
Switzerland  and  other  places,  I  have  heard  the  peasants  ascribe 
the  idiotism  of  cretins  whom  I  met  to  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
being  drunk.  If  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  during  pregnancy 
will  affect  the  child,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  condition  at  the 
moment  of  impregnation  will  have  the  same  influence :  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  father's  mental  condition  at  the  moment  will 
affect  it. 

Many  people  are  satisfied  that  mental  impressions  made  upon 
the  mother  may  affect  the  offspring.  Others,  as  Mr.  Lawrencee, 
consider  it  needless  to  pursue  "  a  question  on  which  all  rational 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  are  already  una- 

c  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  sq. 

Vanini  exclaims,  "  O  utinam  extra  legitimum  et  connubtalem  tliorum  essem 
procrcatus !  Ita  enim  progenitores  mei  in  venerem  incaluissent  ardentius,  accu- 
mulatim  affatimque  generosa  semina  contulissent,  e  quibus  ego  formaj  blandi- 
tiam  et  elegantiam,  robustas  corporis  vires,  tnentemque  innubilem,  consequutus 
fuissem.  At  quia  conjugatorum  sum  suboles,  his  orbatus  sum  bonis."  (De 
Admirandis  Natures.    Parisiis,  1616.) 

A  Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  2. 

«  Med.  Chir.  Tram.  vol.  xiv.  p.  206.  1814. 
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nimous."  "  This  belief,"  continues  he,  "in  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, like  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  which  in  truth  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  heads.  We  know  that  many  enlightened 
women  are  fully  convinced  of  its  absurdity,  while  soi-disant  phi- 
losophers are  found  to  support  it."'  So  many  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences, however,  both  in  the  human  and  the  brute  subject,  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  that  I  do  not  hesitat  e  to  believe  the  common 
opinion  to  be  well  founded;  and,  since  I  declared  in  my  edition  of 
1820  my  inclination  to  support  the  opinion,  I  find  it  has  many  sup- 
porters.s    That  neither  all  nor  most  malformations  can  be  thus 

f  «  We  may  perhaps  be  excused,"  says  Dr.  Fletcher,  «  from  at  once  chiming  in 
with  the  accustomed  cant  that  the  emotions  of  the  mother  •  cannot  possibly^  have 
any  effect  on  its  organism.     We  '  cannot  possibly '  explain  perhaps  what  is  the 
immediate  process  by  which  such  vitiated  secretions  have  this  effect,  nor  shall 
we  be  able  to  do  so,  till  we  know  a  little  more  of  the  mi  plastica  than  Us 
numerous  appellations ;  but  neither  shall  we  be  able,  till  then,  to  explain  why 
this  effect  should  be  impossible.    It  is  much  easier  in  these  matters  to  look 
shrewd  and  incredulus-odi-ish,  than  to  give  any  good  reason  for  our  unbelief j;  and 
if  the  result  of  process,  however  well  accredited,  is  to  be  believed  in,  till  the 
nature  of  that  process  has  been  satisfactorily  explained,  we  must  be  content  to 
suspend  for  the  present  our  belief  in  our  own  existence."  (Rudiments  of  Physio- 
logy, Pt.      p.  12.)  ,  ■ 
«  Sir  Everard  Home  (Phil.  Trans.1825.  p.  75.  sqq.),  and,  according  to  Burdacn 
who  considers  the  occurrence  of  monstrosity  from  this  cause  to  be  an  incontestable 
fact  («  360.)  Bechstein  (Gemeinnuetzige  Naturgeschichte,  1.17.  sq.),  Stark  (Arclnu 
fur  die  Geburishulfe,  v.  574.),  Schneider  (Journal  fur  Geburtshiilfe,  x.  86  xvi. 
121.)  Sachs  (flat.  Nat.  Buor.  Leuccethiop.  p.  3.),  Balz  (Medezin.  Zeit.  v.  190.), 
Klein  (Meckel's  Deutches  Archiv,  ii.  235.),  Carus  (Zur  Lehrevon  Schwanger^ajt, 
i  217  )  Brandis  (Hufeland's  Journal  der  Pract.  Heilkunde,  1815.38.),  Hoare 
(Gerson's  Magaz.  vii.  470.),  Toone  (Ib.vin.  130.),  have  given  examples  in  .» 
favour.    Baer,  whose  name  will  carry  weight,  relates  the  following  fact 

«  A  pregnant  woman  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  lengthened  flame 
in  the  direction  of  her  native  place  ;  as  she  was  at  a  distance  from  this  of  14  leagues, 
it  was  long  before  she  learnt  the  place  of  the  fire,  and  this  protracted  uncertainty 
probab.y  acted  forcibly  upon  her  imagination,  for  she  afterwards  declared  she  had 
L  figure  of  the  flame  constantly  before  her  eyes.    Two  or  three  mon  hs  a  r 
the  fire,  she  gave  birth  to  a  girl  with  a  red  patch  on  her  forehead,  point  , 
like  an  undulating  flame.    This  still  existed  at  the  age  of  7  year,    I  rela  * 
fact  because  I  know  all  the  particulars,  for  the  individual  was  my  own  s  ^g 
and  I  heard  her  complain  before  her  delivery  that  she  had  the  flame  constantly 
before  her  eyes;  so  that  we  were  not  obliged  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others  to 
refer  to  the  past  in  order  to  explain  the  anomaly."    (Contribution  to  Burdach, 
§  359.) 
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explained  ;  that  pregnant  women  are  frequently  alarmed  without 
such  consequences,  even  when  most  dreaded,  and  that  highly  ri- 
diculous resemblances  are  fancied  to  preceding  longings  and 
alarms  which  were  forgotten  or  may  be  well  suspected  to  have 
never  existed,  is  incontestable.  But,  in  other  matters,  when  a 
circumstance  may  proceed  from  many  causes,  we  do  not  uni- 
versally reject  any  one  because  it  is  frequently  alleged  without 
reason.  A  diarrhoea  will  arise  from  ingesta  wrong  in  quality  or 
quantity,  from  cold,  cathartic  substances,  and  also  from  emotion ; 
and  yet  emotion  has  every  day  no  such  effect.  The  notion  is  of 
great  antiquity,  as  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  How  those 
who  believe  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible  can  reconcile  the 


In  St.  Giles's  workhouse  is  a  woman  30  years  old,  with  a  remarkably  small 
narrow  head,  looking  like  an  elderly  child,  very  idiotic,  saying  nothing  but  aye 
and  no,  and  in  incessant  motion.  She  was  born  in  a  state  of  chorea,  and  before 
her  birth  the  mother  was  for  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy  annoyed  and 
sometimes  overcome  by  her  violent  movement.  All  this  had  followed  "  an  ex- 
treme nervous  illness  "  occasioned  by  a  frightfully  disgusting  object  thrown  upon 
her  bosom"  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  (Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  May  23. 
1833.) 

I  have  seen  a  child  with  so  exact  a  likeness  of  a  leech  full  of  blood  and  hanging 
down  with  its  point  highest,  on  the  leg  of  the  child  of  a  lithographic  printer, 
that  at  a  little  distance  any  one  would  suppose  a  leech  was  there.  The 
mother  told  me  that  in  her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  she  had  occasion  to  apply 
some  leeches  :  that  one  remained  longer  than  the  rest  and  hung  down  full  of  blood. 
This  rather  frightened  her  and  she  dreamt  about  it.  Mr.  Hillas  of  Holborn, 
her  accoucheur,  through  whose  kindness  1  saw  the  child,  informed  me  that,  when 
the  child  was  born  and  he  observed  the  mark,  he  asked  the  mother  if  she  had  been 
frightened  or  bad  longed  for  any  thing.  She  replied  by  asking  if  the  child  was 
marked;  and,  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  said,  Oh  !  it  must  be  with 
a  leech ;  and  then  related  the  same  particulars  which  she  afterwards  told  me. 
A  remarkable  case  was  published  in  the  Lond.  Med.  and  Physic.  Journal  for 
July  1828,  by  Mr.  George  Bennett,  so  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  natural 
history.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  with  a  large  cluster  of  globular  tumors 
growing  from  the  tongue  and  preventing  the  closure  of  the  mouth,  in  colour, 
shape,  and  size,  exactly  resembling  our  common  grapes ;  and  with  a  red  ex- 
crescence from  the  chest  as  exactly  resembling  in  figure  and  general  appearance 
a  turkey's  wattles  On  being  questioned  before  the  child  was  shown  her,  she 
answered  that  while  pregnant  she  had  seen  some  grapes,  longed  intensely  for 
them,  and  constantly  thought  of  them,  and  once  was  attacked  by  a  turkey-cock. 
Both  growths  were  successfully  removed,  and  Mr.  Bennett  was  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  to  see  them. 
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success  of  Jacob's  stratagem'1  with  their  contempt  for  the  vulgar 
belief,  they  best  can  tell. 


h  "  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut 
tree  ;  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in 
the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters 
in  the  watering  troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  they  should  conceive 
when  they  came  to  drink.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought 
forth  cattle  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted."  (  Genesis,  xxx. )  Some  have  ar- 
gued that,  because  Jacob  dreamt  the  rams  which  leaped  were  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  grisled,  they  were  so.  If  they  had  been,  he  would  have  seen 
them  speckled,  &c.  when  he  was  awake.  The  dream  represents  only  that  the  effect 
taking  place  was  the  same  as  if  the  rams  had  been  speckled,  &c. 

"Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination  made  peckled  lambs,  laying  peckled 
rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina,  that  ^Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing 
the  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a  blackmoor,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fair  white  child  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an  hard-favoured  fellow 
in  Greece,  because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood 
of  children,  elegantissimas  imagines  in  thalamo  collocavit,  &c.  hung  the  fairest 
pictures  he  could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  that  his  wife,  by  frequent  sight  of 
them,  might  conceive  and  bear  such  children.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one 
of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's  concubines,  by  seeing  of  a  bear,  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  monster.  If  a  woman  (saith  Lemnius)  at  the  time  of  her  conception,  think 
of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him.  Great-bellied  women, 
when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars, 
harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by  force  of  a  depraved 
phantasie  in  them.  Ipsam  speciem,  quam  animo  effgiat,fetui  inducit:  she  im- 
prints that  stamp  upon  her  child,  which  she  conceives  unto  herself..  And  therefore 
Ludovicus  Vives  (lib.  2.  de  Christ,  fern.)' gives  a  special  caution  to  great  bellied 
women,  that  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all 
means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles."  (Vol.  i.  Parti, 
sect.  2.) 

M.  Girou  Buzareingues  mentions  that  a  violent  blow  was  given  to  a  bitch 
while  being  lined ;  that  she  was  paraplegic  for  some  days,  and,  when  she  pro- 
duced her  eight  pups,  all,  excepting  one,  had  the  hind  legs  wanting,  malformed, 
or  weak.     {Journal  de  Physiolog.  t.  vii.) 

Mr.  Milne  gives  an  account  of  a  pregnant  cat  of  his  own,  the  end  of  whose 
tail  was  trodden  down  with  great  violence  and  excruciating  pain.  She  produced 
five  kittens,  perfect  except  in  the  tail,  which  was  in  each  of  them  distorted  near 
the  end,  and  enlarged  into  a  cartilaginous  knob.  [Linneean  Transact,  vol.  ix. 
p.  323.) 

Such  cases  are  explained  by  Burdach  and  others  on  the  ground  of  a  sympathy 
between  the  injured  part  and  the  foetus.  But  the  general  principle  of  the  power 
of  the  mother's  mental  impression  is  sufficient  to  embrace  them.  For,  1.  there 
must  be  the  mental  impression  in  these  accidents.  2.  Where  the  mutilation  has 
been  in  another  individual — the  male,  the  effect  may  occur  ;  so  that  mutilations 
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A  curious  fact  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Earl  Mor- 
ton.   He  bred,  from  a  male  quagga  and  a  mare  of  seven-eigh th. 
Arabian  blood,  a  female  hybrid,  displaying  in  form  and  colour  her 
mixed  origin.  The  mare  was  given  to  Sir  Gore  Ousele y  who  bred 
from  her  first  a  filly  and  then  a  colt,  by  a  fine  black  Arabian  horse  , 
but  both  these  "in  their  colour  and  in  the  hair  of  their  manes 
strongly  resembled  the  quagga.    The  resemblance  appears  to 
have  been  rather  less  in  the  colt  than  in  the  filly.    Dr.  Wollaston 
soon  afterwards  learnt  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  a  sow,  which 
after  littering  by  a  boar  of  the  wild  breed,  was  put,  long  after  the 
death  of  this,  to  a  boar  of  a  different  breed,  and  produced  pigs, 
some  of  which  were  marked  like  the  first  boar ;  and  even  m  a 
second  litter  by  a  third  boar  some  slightly  resembled  the  first. 

(supra,  p.  11 14.)  made  intentionally  or  accidentally  in  the  male  have  been  supposed 
apab.    of  hereditary  transmission:  unless  this  be  from  mental  .mpress  o .  » 
the  male.    3.  Burdach,  to  illustrate  the  sympathy  cites  Stark  for  the  c.se 
pregnant  woman  bitten  severely  in  the  genitals  by  a  dog  and  gmng  bn-th  » ^ three 
days  prematurely  to  a  child  with  traces  of  lesion  xn  Us  glans  perns  and  subse- 
quently subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  before  which  it  always  awoke,  jumped  up,  and 
cried  out  that  a  dog  was  biting  him,  though  this  had  never  happened.  However  the 
flwin.  very  remarkable  case  from  the  Medical  Time,  of  Feb.  29.  last,  suggests 
another  explanation.    For  a  woman  who  witnessed  a ™ 
an  amputation,  produced  a  child  with  only  a  stump  :  but  the  s.ght  of  this  stump 
caused  another  pregnant  woman  to  bring  forth  a  child  with  a  smnlar  stump. 
■  «  Maria  Juster  of  Minchinhamptom,  Gloucestershire,  aged  s.x  years,  met  wuh 
an  accident,  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  having  passed  over  her  arm,  winch  so 
much  muti  ated  it  as  to  require  immediate  amputation     Mary  Bnnk.w«r* 
(who  was  about  two  months  advanced  in  pregnancy)  took  the  chud  to  the  h 
pital,  and  was  present  at  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  arm     A  the  fu 
Le  of  utero-gestation  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy  wrth  the  le  t  hand  and 
off  iust  above  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle.    When  her  chdd  was  about  four, 
eenmont  sold  he  was  suddenly  shown  to  Maria  Weston  of 
was  then  pregnant  and  about  six  weeks  advanced.    At  the  s,ght  of  the  child 
I    o  u  e  h°er  own  expression)  '  she  became  sick  and  faintish  '  and  conunued  ,1 
hour.    At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy  she  was  de Uvered  of 
a  rir  with  the  left  hand  and  arm  deficient  from  about  the  msert.on  of  the  delto.d 
ZLT  The  arms  of  the  two  latter  children  which  I  saw  presented  exactly  the 
,„pp\.,  if  thev  had  been  amputated.    I  took  the  above  from  the  state- 
Zu  of  the  1  molhl  (Mary  Brinksworth  and  Maria  Weston)  of  the  two 

children  at  the  dispensary,  June  4.  1839."   

One  fact  runs  through  all  these  cases,  and,  as  it  alone  can  expla.n  some,  .t  pro- 

bably  explains  all. 

1  Phil.  Trans.  1821,  Pt.  i. 
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The  same  happens  in  the  human  subject ;  for  the  following  case 
was  communicated  to  me  on  undisputable  authority.  "A  lady,  set. 
19,  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  aet.  21. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  she  bore  him  a  son.  The  child  died  of  hydro- 
cephalus, set.  2;  the  husband,  the  year  following,  leaving  the  lady 
a  widow  at  22.  At  26  she  married  again,  and  had  issue  six  children, 
, —  the  last  a  boy.  As  he  grew  up,  it  was  remarked  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  first  husband  and  admitted  by  the  mother  herself 
that  her  sixth  child  was  more  like  her  first  husband  than  his  own 
father.  Moreover,  though  born  of  robust  parents  without  any 
consumptive  tendency,  he  is  delicate,  and  subject  to  tracheal  ir- 
ritation and  chest  attacks  ;  but  is  now  grown  up,  living,  and  in 
good  health."  k 

Some  suppose  that  the  impregnating  influence  of  the  male  be- 
fore former  pregnancies  influenced  ova  immature  at  that  time. 
Just  as  in  the  plant-louse  and  some  others  an  impregnation  lasts 
for  a  dozen  or  more  generations,  and  in  the  fowl  one  tread  will 
cause  a  score  of  fecundated  eggs  to  come  forth  in  succession,  though 
all  but  2  or  3  must  have  been  immature  at  the  time,  and  even 
cause  others,  also  fecundated,  to  come  forwards  afterwards  without 
a  repetition  of  copulation.  One  impregnation  serves  the  bee  for  2 
years  or  for  life.1  But  the  society  of  a  gelded  animal,  or  of  an 
entire  animal  without  copulation,  may  perhaps  have  the  same  effect. 

"One  of  the  most  intelligent  breeders,"  says  Mr.Boswell,  "lever 
met  with  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Mustard,  of  Angus,  told  me  that  one  of 
his  cows  chanced  to  come  in  season,  while  pasturing  on  a  field, 
which  was  bounded  by  that  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  out  of  which 
an  ox  jumped,  and  went  with  the  cow  until  she  was  brought 


k  These  facts  are  of  high  importance  in  a  civil  point  of  view. 

A  married  man  may  have  a  brother  very  like  himself.  He  may  die.  The 
brother  may  be  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship  with  the  widow  as  before :  and 
the  widow  may  marry  another  man,  and  produce  a  child  clearly  resembling  the 
brother  because  it  resembles  the  first  husband,  who  has  influenced  the  offspring 
of  the  second ;  and  the  woman's  character  may  suffer  unjustly. 

1  When  the  roebuck  copulates  in  July  or  August,  it  may  not  be  with  young  till 
after  January  nor  bring  forth  till  May :  in  such  a  case,  the  previous  fecundation 
must  have  operated  long  afterwards,— when  a  vesicle  had  at  length  become  mature. 
(See  Pockel's,  in  Muller's  Archiv  fur  Analom.  1836.  p.  193.)  Hausman  says 
that  the  female  fox  has  no  fetus  in  March  thougli  she  have  been  with  the  male 
in  January.    (Burdach,  §  301.  ) 
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home  to  the  bull.  The  ox  was  white,  with  black  spots,  and 
horned.  Mr.  Mustard  had  not  a  horned  beast  in  his  possession, 
nor  one  with  any  white  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  produce  of  the 
following  spring  was  a  black  and  white  calf  with  horns.™ 

"  I  had  a  pug  bitch,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  "  whose  constant  com- 
panion was  a  small  and  almost  white  spaniel  dog  of  Lord 
Rivers'  breed,  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  separate  her,  on  account  of  her  oestrum,  from  this 
dog,  and  to  confine  her  with  one  of  her  own  kind,  she  pined 
excessively ;  and  notwithstanding  her  situation,  it  was  some 
time  before  she  would  admit  of  the  attentions  of  the  pug  dog 
placed  with  her.  At  length,  however,  she  did  so  :  impregnation 
followed ;  and,  at  the  usual  period,  she  brought  forth  five  pug 
puppies,  one  of  which  was  elegantly  white,  and  more  slender 
than  the  others.  The  spaniel  was  soon  afterwards  given  away, 
but  the  impression  remained ;  for,  at  two  subsequent  litters  (which 
were  all  she  afterwards  had),  she  presented  me  with  a  white  young 
one,  which  the  fanciers  know  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
late  Dr.  Hugh  Smith  used  to  relate  a  similar  instance  which  oc- 
curred to  a  favourite  female  setter  that  often  followed  his  car- 
riage. On  one  occasion,  when  travelling  in  the  country,  she  be- 
came suddenly  so  enamoured  of  a  mongrel  that  followed  her,  that, 
to  separate  them,  he  was  forced,  or  rather  his  anger  irritated  him 
to  shoot  the  mongrel,  and  he  then  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
The  Image  of  this  sudden  favourite,  however,  still  haunted  the 
bitch,  and  for  some  weeks  after,  she  pined  excessively,  and  ob- 
stinately refused  intimacy  with  any  other  dog.  At  length  she 
accepted  a  well-bred  setter ;  but  when  she  whelped,  the  Doctor 
was  mortified  with  the  sight  of  a  litter  which,  he  perceived,  bore 
evident  marks,  particularly  in  colour,  of  the  favoured  cur,  and 
they  were  accordingly  destroyed.  The  same  also  occurred  in  all 
her  future  puppings:  invariably  the  breed  was  tainted  by  the 
lasting  impression  made  by  the  mongrel."11 

There  could  be  nothing  but  imagination  in  the  case,  detailed 
by  Stark0,  of  a  pair  of  pigeons,  which,  having  lost  their  own  young 
one,  had  a  young  blackbird  put  into  their  nest.  This  they  continued 

m  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

"  Intermarriage,  p.  275.  sqq. 

°  Beilragen  zur  Psychischen  Anthrop.  x.  p.  291. 
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to  take  care  of  during  the  next  incubation,  and  their  fresh  young 
was  no  longer  like  them,  as  the  former  had  been,  but  in  colour 
and  marks  the  perfect  image  of  their  adopted  stranger,  p 

The  effect  of  the  mind  in  generation  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  hen  laying  far  more  eggs  than  she  otherwise  would,  if 
one  of  those  already  laid  is  removed  from  the  nest  daily,  though 
no  fresh  sexual  intercourse  take  place.    Every  bird  lays  a  definite 
number,  and  if  any  are  removed  she  continues  laying  till  the  num- 
ber is  completed.   A  swallow  naturally  lays  six  eggs;  but  Lister, 
by  taking  some  away  successively,  caused  one  to  lay  nineteen. 
The  remarkable  power  of  the  mind  in  maintaining  the  secretion 
of  milk  was  shown  at  p.  84-1.  note  <=.    Every  one  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  mind  in  causing  both  functional  and  organic 
diseases,  and  in  maintaining  and  varying  the  health.    Now  ge- 
neration is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  every  other  function.  Just 
as  too  many  forget  that  the  brain  is  but  like  every  other  organ; 
that  every  organ  has  its  own  peculiar  function,  the  brain  as  well 
as  the  rest;  but  that  every  organ  is  subject  to  the  same  general 
laws,  and  that  the  brain  differs  not  at  all  in  this  point  of  viewfrom 
others  :  so  generation  has  been  thought  peculiar  in  every  respect. 
Writers  speak  of  it  as  mysterious  ;  just  as  if  it  was  more  mysterious 
than  any  thing  else,-as  if  all  was  not  mystery  to  us  poor  creatures. 
It  is  a  process  of  secretion,  excretion,  movement,  &c,  like  other 
functions  ;  and  the  organs  and  function  of  generation  are  subject 
to  all  the  cerebral  influences,  healthy  and  morbid,  to  which  other 
organs  are  subject,  though  the  function  is  peculiar. 

With  civilisation  and  barbarism  favourable  changes  appear  cer- 
tainly connected.  We  should  beforehand  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
the  most  excellent  developement  of  every  animated  species  would 
be  effected  where  all  its  wants  were  best  supplied,  its  powers  all 
duly  called  forth,  and  all  injurious  or  unpleasant  circumstances 
least  prevalent:  and  vice  verst.    Every  one  knows  the  effect  ot 

p  Frisch  declares  that  a  bird  hatched  by  one  of  a  different  species  is  as  unfit 
for  procreation  as  a  mule ;  Faber,  that  a  drake  hatched  by  a  hen  copulates  » , 
hens  more  willingly  than  with  ducks  ;  Bechstein,  that  a  variety  of  pigeon*  > 
black  wings  and  tails,  whose  young  are  never  unlike  their  parents  m  colour, 
a  few  red  feathers  in  their  wings  or  tails  when  they  have  been  hatched  by  anoth 
variety  which  has  an  intermixture  of  red  feathers.    (Burdach,  $  959.)  ' 
is  true,  it  shows  an  influence  not  indeed  mental,  but  capable  of  penetrating 
shell. 
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cultivation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  "  often  converts  a  single 
flower  into  a  double  one,  by  the  metamorphosis  of  its  stamens  into 
petals,  or  by  the  developement  of  a  row  of  petals  previously  abor- 
tive, or  by  the  change  of  the  smaller  tubular  florets  of  a  composite 
flower  (like  those  composing  the  eye  or  disk  of  the  dahlia)  into 
flat  expanded  florets  which  constitute  the  ray.  Cultivation  has  a 
similar  effect  in  obliterating  the  spines,  prickles,  and  thorns,  from 
the  surface  of  many  plants  ;  a  change  which  was  fancifully  but  not 
improperly  termed  by  Linnaeus  '  the  taming  of  wild  fruits.'"i  The 
iapple  and  cabbage  have  been  altered  by  cultivation  equally  with 
the  dahlia  ;  and,  if  the  seeds  of  any  of  these  are  dropped  in  a  poor 
ssoil,  plants  are  produced  approximating  to  the  original  type  of 
:the  species.  All  horses,  the  Shetland  pony  and  Arabian  racer, 
have  a  common  origin  ;  as  well  as.  the  Newfoundland  dog  and  the 
i Italian  greyhound  ;  and  owe  their  differences  to  external  circum- 
stances. For  if  they  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  dogs  introduced  into  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
horses  and  wild  cattle  which  are  now  spread  over  the  plains  of 
South  America,  the  differences  of  breed  disappear  and  a  common 
!form  prevails.  More  than  this,  instincts,  dormant  forages,  through 
external  circumstances  are  excited  into  activity,  for  the  wild  horses 
of  South  America  herd  under  a  leader,  like  those  of  Asia  which 
have  never  been  domesticated.""    But  experience  teaches  us  that 

i  Mr.  Carpenter,  1.  c.  p.  419. 

r  "  It  seems,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  power  be- 
stowed on  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  cat,  and  many  species  of 
<  domestic  fowls,  of  supporting  almost  every  climate,  was  given  expressly  to  enable 
'them  to  follow  man  throughout  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  that  he  may  ob- 
tain their  services  and  they  our  protection."    "  Unless  some  animals  had  mani- 
fested in  the  wild  state  an  aptitude  to  second  the  efforts  of  man,  their  domestication 
would  never  have  been  attempted.    If  they  had  all  resembled  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
i  and  the  hyaena,  the  patience  of  the  experimentalist  would  have  been  exhausted 
by  innumerable  failures  before  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  imperfect 
results:  so,  if  the  first  advantages  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  plants  had 
|  been  elicited  by  as  tedious  and  costly  a  process  as  that  by  which  we  now  make 
some  slight  additional  improvement  in  certain  races,  we  should  have  remained 
■  to  this  day,  in  ignorance  of  the  greater  number  of  their  useful  qualities."  (In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Geology.)    The  Jly  attends  man,  equally  with  the 
dog. 

The  same  difference  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  colour  are  observed  in 
originally  wild  horses,  and  in  a  race  sprung  from  tame  horses  which  have  run 
wild  again  in  Eastern  Siberia.    (Pallas,  Voyage  en  Siberie.) 
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changes  brought  about  in  an  animal  after  birth  are  not  in  general 
transmitted  to  the  offspring :  the  causes  of  change  in  a  species 
must  therefore  operate,  not  by  altering  the  parents,  but  by  dis- 
posing them  to  produce  an  offspring  more  or  less  different  from 
themselves.  Such  is  John  Hunter's  view  of  the  questions,  and  it 
is  certainly  confirmed  by  every  fact.  Yet  circumstances,  which 
produce  a  change  in  the  offspring  by  acting  through  the  parent 


The  skull  of  the  domesticated  swine  differs  from  that  of  the  wild  boar.  Wild 
horses  have  proportionally  larger  heads  than  tame,  with  foreheads  round  and 
arched.     (Pennant,  History  of  Quadrupeds.) 

The  skin  of  the  ass  by  domestication  becomes  softer  and  loses  the  small  tuber- 
cles which  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  wild  animal  and  enable  the  Le- 
vantines to  make  the  grained  leather  called  chagri?i.  (Buffon,  Sur  la  Degenera- 
tion des  Animaiix.} 

Horses  and  oxen  have  run  wild  in  South  America,  and,  the  climate  being  con- 
genial to  them,  have  multiplied  prodigiously.  The  wild  horses  are  chestnut  or 
bay  brown  ;  all  the  wild  oxen  of  a  reddish  brown  at  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
black  every  where  else.  But  the  tame  horses  and  oxen  are  of  all  colours.  (Ca- 
zara,  Voyage  dans  V Amirique  Merid.  t.  i.  p.  178.  sq.) 

Dr.  Prichard  considers  that  "  it  has  been  proved  by  M.  Serres  that  sufficiently 
characteristic  differences  may  be  traced  between  the  skeletons  of  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  the  fox  and  the  jackal,  to  constitute  separate  species ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  such  distinctions  can  be  established  between  the  different  breeds  of  dogs. 
The  figure  of  the  skull  and  the  proportionate  length  of  the  limbs  in  comparison 
with  the  trunk  differ  in  the  different  races,  and  the  instinct  displays  some  corre- 
sponding varieties,  the  animal  being  naturally  impelled  to  procure  its  prey  by 
the  aid  of  those  organs,  whether  of  sight  or  of  smell,  which  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  each  breed.  In  the  most  highly  domesticated  races,  it  appears  that  the 
cranium  is  more  fully  developed  and  recedes  further  from  the  form  of  the  skull 
proper  to  the  wolf,  than  in  those  which  are  less  cultivated,  though  there  is  no 
strongly  marked  line  of  discrimination.  The  mastiff  resembles  the  wolf  most; 
in  proceeding  from  the  mastiff  to  the  spaniel  all  the  differences  become  greater. 
(1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  352.) 

8  I  fear  that  John  Hunter  has  not  generally  the  credit  of  this  observation,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  it  to  be  clearly  his.  "  As  animals  are  known  to  pro- 
duce young  which  are  different  from  themselves  in  colour,  form,  and  disposition, 
arising  from  what  may  be  called  the  unnatural  mode  of  life,  it  shows  this  curious 
power  of  accommodation  in  the  animal  economy, —  that  although  education  can 
produce  no  change  in  the  colour,  form,  or  disposition  of  the  animal,  yet  it  is 
capable  of  producing  a  principle  which  becomes  so  natural  to  the  animal  that  it 
shall  beget  young  different  in  colour  and  form ;  and  so  altered  in  disposition,  as 
to  be  more  easily  trained  up  to  the  oflices  in  which  they  have  been  usually  em- 
ployed ;  and  having  these  dispositions  suitable  to  such  changes  of  form."  (Gti 
the  Wolf,  Jackall,  and  Dog,  1.  c.) 
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may  produce  the  same  change  likewise  in  the  parent  in  a  certain 
degree,  although  the  change  in  the  latter  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  the  offspring. 

Uncivilised  nations  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
supported  by  precarious  and  frequently  unwholesome  food,  and 
having  none  of  the  distinguished  energies  of  their  nature  called 
forth,  are  generally  dark  coloured  and  less  distant  from  brutes 
in  conformation;  while  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil- 
isation, i.  e.  good  food  and  covering,  with  mental  cultivation 
and  enjoyment,  generally  acquire  in  the  same  proportion  the 
Caucasian   characteristics.     The  different  effects  of  different 
degrees  of  cultivation,  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  are  most  conspicuous 
in  those  countries  in  which  the  laws  have  made  the  most 
complete  and  permanent  division  of  ranks.    What  an  immense 
difference  exists  in  Scotland  between  the  chiefs  and  the  com- 
monalty of  the  Highland  clans.    If  they  had  been  separately 
found  in  different  countries,  the  philosophy  of  some  writers 
would  have  ranged  them  in  different  species.     A  similar  dis- 
tinction  takes   place  between  the  nobility  and  peasantry  of 
France,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,   of  Germany.     It  is  even  more 
conspicuous  in  Eastern  nations,  where  a  wider  difference  exists 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  in  society.  The 
naires  or  nobles  of  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  have  with  the 
usual  ignorance  and  precipitancy  of  travellers  been  pronounced 
a  different  race  from  the  populace;  because  the  former,  ele- 
vated by  their  rank,  and  devoted  only  to  martial  studies  and 
achievements,  are  distinguished  by  that  manly  beauty  and  ele- 
vated stature  so  frequently  found  with  the  profession  of  arms  : 
especially  when  united  with  nobility  of  descent :  the  latter  poor 
and  laborious,  and  exposed  to  hardships  without  the  spirit  or 
the  hope  to  better  their  condition,  are  much  more  deformed  and 
diminutive  in  their  persons,  and  in  their  complexion  much  more 
black.     In  France,  says  Buffon,  you  may  distinguish  by  their 
aspect  not  only  the  nobility  from  the  peasantry,  but  the  superior 
orders  of  nobility  from  the  inferior,  these  from  citizens,  and 
citizens  from  peasants."  — "  The  field  slaves  in  America,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Smith,  "  are  badly  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  and  live 
in  small  huts  on  the  plantations,  remote  from  the  example  and 
society  of  their  superiors.    Living  by  themselves,  they  retain 
many  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.  The 
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domestic  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  kept  near  the 
persons,  or  employed  in  the  family  of  their  masters,  are  treated 
with  great  lenity,  their  service  is  light,  they  are  fed  and  clothed 
like  their  superiors,  they  see  their  manners,  adopt  their  habits, 
and  insensibly  receive  the  same  ideas  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  field  slaves  are  in  consequence  slow  in  changing  the  aspect 
and  figure  of  Africa.  The  domestic  servants  have  advanced  far 
before  them  in  acquiring  the  agreeable  and  regular  features,  and 
the  expressive  countenance  of  civilised  society.  The  former  are 
frequently  ill  shaped  ;  they  preserve,  in  a  great  degree,  the  African 
lips,  and  nose  and  hair.  Their  genius  is  dull,  and  their  counte- 
nance sleepy  and  stupid.  The  latter  are  straight  and  well  pro- 
portioned, their  hair  extended  to  three  or  four,  sometimes  even 
to  six  or  eight  inches :  the  size  and  shape  of  their  mouth  hand- 
some, their  features  regular,  their  capacity  good,  and  their  look 
animated."' 

Dr.  Prichard  has  "  been  assured  by  persons  who  have  resided 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  a  similar  change  is  very  visible  among 
the  Negro  slaves  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  in  those 
islands,  and  that  the  first  generation  differs  considerably  from  the 
natives  of  Africa."  " 

Dr.  Hancock  the  American  traveller,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walker, 
writes,—"  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  very  obvious  changes  are 
produced  in  a  few  generations  independently  of  intermarriage. 
We  find  in  Negro  families  which  have  long  dwelt  with  those  of 
the  whites  as  domestics,  that  successive  generations  become  less 
marked  in  their  African  features,  in  the  thick  lip  and  flat  nose: 
and  with  skins  of  a  shining  black,  they  gradually  acquire  the  Eu- 
ropean physiognomy.  This  is  more  especially  visible  among  the 
older  settlers,  and  in  the  smaller  islands,  such  as  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
Montserrat  —  where  there  had  been  but  small  accessions  of 
native  Africans.  Under  such  circumstances  we  may  often  dis- 
tinguish a  Dutch  Negro  by  the  countenance  alone.  This  difference 
can  scarcely  be  described  by  words,  but  frequently  we  observe 
that  obliquity  of  the  eye  so  common  to  the  Hollander.  * 

The  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  appear  to  be  all  of  one  family, 

t  On  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  in  the  Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human 
Species,  p.  85.  sq. 

«  I.e.  Ed.  2.  t.ii.  p.  565.  sq. 
x  Intermarriage,  p.  279. 
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vary  according  to  their  degree  of  cultivation.  The  New  Zea- 
landers,  for  example,  are  savages  and  chiefly  black;  the  New 
Hollanders,  half  civilised  and  chiefly  tawny  ;  the  Friendly  Is- 
landers are  more  advanced  and  not  quite  so  dark,  several  are 
lighter  than  olive  colour,  and  hundreds  of  European  faces  are 
found  among  them. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  and  the  Society  Isles  are  the  most 
civilised  and  the  most  beautiful :  the  higher  orders  among  them 
have  a  light  complexion  and  hair  flowing  in  ringlets  ;  the  lower 
orders,  less  cultivated,  are  less  pleasing. 

"The  same  superiority,''  says  Captain  Kingy,  "which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  Erees  (nobles)  throughout  the  other  islands,  is 
found  also  here  (Owyhee).  Those  whom  we  saw  were,  without 
exception,  perfectly  well  formed;  whereas  the  lower  sort,  besides 
their  general  inferiority,  are  subject  to  all  the  variety  of  make 
and  figure  that  is  seen  in  the  populace  of  other  countries." 2 

There  is  no  question  that  the  cultivation  of  any  organ  or  power 
of  the  parent  will  dispose  to  the  production  of  offspring  improved 
in  the  same  particular. 

"  Every  one  conversant  with  beasts  knows  that  not  only  their 
natural,  but  many  of  their  acquired  qualities  are  transmitted  by 
their  parents  to  their  offspring.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  pointer. 

"  This  animal  is  endowed  with  the  natural  instinct  of  winding 
game,  and  stealing  upon  his  prey,  which  he  surprises,  having  first 
made  a  short  pause,  in  order  to  launch  himself  upon  it  with  more 
security  of  success.  This  sort  of  semicolon  in  his  proceedings 
man  converts  into  a  full  stop,  and  teaches  him  to  be  as  much 
pleased  at  seeing  the  bird  or  beast  drop  by  the  shooter's  gun  as 
at  taking  it  himself.  The  staunchest  dog  of  this  kind,  and  the 
original  pointer,  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  our  own  is  derived  from 
this  race,  crossed  with  that  of  the  fox-hound  or  other  breed  of 
dogs,  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  speed.  This  mixed  and  fac- 
titious race  of  course  naturally  partakes  less  of  the  true  pointer 

y  Cook,  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  book  v.  c.  7. 

1  If  the  kingdom  of  Hayti  continues,  some  highly  interesting  physiological 
questions  will  be  determined  :  —  We  shall  know  what  cultivation  the  African 
race  is  capable  of,  and  what  influence  civilisation  has  upon  the  system  of  succes- 
sive generations. 
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character;  that  is  to  say,  is  less  disposed  to  stop,  or,  at  least/he 
makes  a  shorter  stop  at  game.  The  factitious  pointer  is,  however, 
disciplined  in  this  country  into  staunchness ;  and  what  is  most 
singular,  this  quality  is  in  a  great  degree  inherited  by  his  puppy, 
who  may  be  seen  earnestly  standing  at  pigeons  or  swallows  in  a 
farm-yard.  For  intuition,  though  it  leads  the  offspring  to  ex- 
ercise his  parent's  faculties,  does  not  instruct  him  how  to  direct 
them.  The  preference  of  his  master  afterwards  guides  him  in  his 
selection,  and  teaches  him  what  game  is  better  worth  pursuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pointer  of  pure  Spanish  race,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  well  broke  himself,  which  in  the  South  of  Europe 
seldom  happens,  produces  a  race  which  are  all  but  unreachable, 
according  to  our  notions  of  a  pointer's  business.  They  will  make 
a  stop  at  their  game  as  natural  instinct  prompts  them,  but  seem 
incapable  of  being  drilled  into  the  habits  of  the  animal  which 
education  has  formed  in  this  country,  and  has  rendered,  as  I  have 
said,  in  some  degree,  capable  of  transmitting  his  acquirements  to 
his  descendants. 

««  Acquired  habits  are  hereditary  in  other  animals  besides  dogs. 
English  sheep,  probably  from  the  greater  richness  of  our  pastures, 
feed  very  much  together;  while  the  Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to 
extend  and  scatter  themselves  over  their  hills  for  the  better  dis- 
covery of  food.  Yet  the  English  sheep,  on  being  transferred  to 
Scotland,  keep  their  old  habit  of  feeding  in  a  mass,  though  so 
little  adapted  to  their  new  country  :  so  do  their  descendants  ;  and 
the  English  sheep  is  not  thoroughly  naturalised  into  the  neces- 
sities of  his  place  till  the  third  generation.  The  same  thing  may 
be  observed  as  to  the  nature  of  his  food,  that  is  observed  in  his 
mode  of  eating  it.  When  turnips  were  introduced  from  England 
into  Scotland,  it  was  only  the  third  generation  which  heartily 
adopted  this  diet,  the  first  having  been  starved  into  an  acqui- 
escence in  it.  In  the  same  manner  it  required  some  years  to 
establish  the  English  practice  of  bringing  up  calves  by  hand  in 
Scotland  ;  the  first  who  were  so  fed  being  cheated  into  swallowing 
milk,  as  the  English  calves  at  first  are,  by  dipping  the  finger  in 
the  bowl  and  giving  it  the  animal  to  suck.  Nor  was  this  mode  of 
administering  nourishment  (slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted  by 
Lowland  calves)  ever,  I  believe,  cordially  adopted  by  the.r  moun- 
tain  kindred.  The  Highland  beast  has  shown  himself  the  worthy 
imitator  of  the  Highland  man,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  his  opposition 
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0  this,  as  his  Celtic  master  is  to  any  other  southern  improvement 
v  hich  can  be  offered  to  him."a 

Mr.  Knight  many  years  ago  b  advanced  that  bees  and  every 
ipecies  of  domestic  animal  acquired  "an  irresistible  propensity  to 
id  that  which  their  predecessors  of  the  same  family  have  been 
aught  to.  do  through  many  successive  generations."    He  stated, 

that  a  young  Terrier,  whose  parents  had  been  much  employed 
ii  destroying  Polecats,  and  a  young  Springing  Spaniel  whose 
ncestry  through  many  generations  had  been  employed  in  finding 
iVoodcocks,  were  reared  together  as  companions,  the  Terrier  not 
laving  been  permitted  to  see  a  Polecat  or  any  other  animal  of  a 
fiailar  character,  and  the  Spaniel  having  been  prevented  seeing  a 
Woodcock  or  any  other  kind  of  game ;  and  that  the  Terrier  evinced, 
5  soon  as  it  perceived  the  scent  of  the  Polecat,  very  violent  anger ; 
nd  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  Polecat,  attacked  it  with  the  same  degree 
f  fury  as  its  parents  would  have  done.  The  young  Spaniel,  on 
ue  contrary,  looked  on  with  indifference  ;  but  it  pursued  the  first 
Voodcock  which  it  ever  saw,  with  joy  and  exultation  of  which 
fs  companion  the  Terrier  did  not  in  any  degree  partake." c 

ia  Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  one  of  the  last  Century. 
'b  Phil.  Trans.  17. 

c  Phil.  Trans.  1837.  p.  365.  ''Woodcocks  are  driven  in  frosty  weather,  as 
"well  known,  to  seek  their  food  in  springs  and  rills  of  unfrozen  water,  and  I 

und  that  my  old  dogs  knew  about  as  well  as  I  did  the  degree  of  frost  which 
>>uld  drive  the  woodcocks  to  such  places;  and  this  knowledge  proved  very 
jublesome  to  me,  for  I  could  not  sufficiently  restrain  them.  I  therefore  left 
»  old  experienced  dogs  at  home,  and  took  only  the  wholly  inexperienced  young 

gs;  but  to  my  astonishment,  some  of  these,  in  several  instances,  confined  them- 

ves  as  closely  to  the  unfrozen  grounds  as  their  parents  would  have  done." 

.  366. )  "  The  most  extraordinary  instance,"  Mr.  Knight  adds,  "of  the  power 
i  instinctive  hereditary  propensity  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  came  under  my 
nervation  in  the  case  of  a  young  dog  of  a  variety  usually  called  Retrievers.  The 
»per  office  of  these  dogs  is  that  of  finding  and  recovering  wounded  game,  but 

7  are  often  employed  for  more  extensive  purposes,  and  are  found  to  possess 

T  great  sagacity.  I  obtained  a  very  young  puppy  (only  a  month  old)  of  this 
nnily,  which  was  said  to  be  exceedingly  well  bred,  and  had  been  brought  to 

1  from  a  distant  county.  I  had  walked  up  the  side  of  the  river  which  passes 
'■my  house,  in  search  of  Wild  Ducks,  when  the  dog  above  mentioned  followed 
■  ■■  unobserved,  and  contrary  to  my  wishes,  for  it  was  too  young  for  service,  not 

ng  then  quite  ten  months  old.  It  had  not  received  any  other  instruction,  than 
M  of  being  taught  to  bring  any  floating  body  off  a  pond,  and  I  do  not  think 
U  it  had  ever  done  this  more  than  three  or  four  times.    It  walked  very  quietly 

4-  E 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  similar  results  upon  human 
offspring  by  educating  the  parents  may  be  obtained.    Mr.  Knight 
thus  writes"  to  Mr.  Walker.    "  A  celebrated  French  civil  engineer, 
M.  Polonceau,  visited  me  some  years  ago,  bringing  with  him  a 
young  French  gentleman  who  spoke  English  eloquently,  and 
perfectly  like  an  Englishman,  though  he  had  been  in  England 
only  two  years,  and,  as  he  assured  me,  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage previously,  nor  had  ever  heard  it  spoken.    I  asked  him 
whether  he  could  pronounce  the  English  name  Thisslethwaite ; 
and  he  instantly  pronounced  it  most  distinctly  and  perfectly. 
The  next  day,  when  talking  of  other  matters,  he  said  that  he  had 
some  Irish  relations ;  and  it  appeared  that  his  grandmother,  on 
the  female  side,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  was  an  Irishwoman. 
Hence  arose,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  his  power  of  so  readily  pro- 
nouncing the  word  I,  had  prescribed.    A  French  gentleman  at 
Paris  boasted  to  me  that  he  could  pronounce  correctly  any  En- 
glish word.    I  proposed  Thisslethwaite  to  him,  when,  instead  of 
trying,  he  exclaimed,  {  Ah  barbare  !  '  "  d 


behind  my  gamekeeper  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  it  looked  on  with 
apparent  indifference  while  I  killed  a  couple  of  Mallards  and  Widgeons,  but  it 
leaped  into  the  river  instantly  upon  the  gamekeeper  pointing  out  the  birds  to  it, 
and  it  brought  them  on  shore  and  to  the  foot  of  the  gamekeeper,  just  as  well  as 
the  best  instructed  old  dog  could  have  done.  I  subsequently  shot  a  Snipe,  which 
fell  into  the  middle  of  a  large  nearly  stagnant  pool  of  water,  which  was  partially 
frozen  over.  I  called  the  dog  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  caused  it  to 
see  the  Snipe,  which  could  not  be  done  without  difficulty ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  saw 
it,  it  swam  to  it,  brought  it  to  me,  laid  it  down  at  my  feet,  and  again  swam 
through  the  river  to  the  gamekeeper.  I  never  saw  a  dog  acquit  itself  so  well, 
vet  it  was  wholly  untaught.  I  state  the  circumstances  with  reluctance  and  no 
without  hesitation,  because  I  doubt  whether  I  could  believe  them  to  be  wel 
founded  upon  any  other  evidence  than  that  of  my  own  senses;  the  statement 
.  is  nevertheless  perfectly  correct."  (p.  S67.  sq.) 

Other  functional  changes  are  effected  in  the  offspring  through  the  p-iente  al- 
though they  could  not  be  brought  about  in  the  parents  themselves  Englishmen 
c  rried  out  greyhounds  to  hunt  hares  in  Mexico.  The  great  platform  whe 
hey  hunt  is'bout  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  <**^f*& 
of  the  barometer  is  19  inches.  The  greyhounds  could  no  support  a  long 
chase  in  the  thin  atmosphere;  and  .ay  down  gasping  before  they  came  up  w,| 
.their  prey.  But  their  whelps  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  attenuafo  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  run  down  the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  the  best  hounds  in 
England.  (Lycll.) 

d  Intermarriage,  p.  178.  sq. 
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Climate,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  have  no  effect :  but 
its  power,  being  in  itself  not  generally  very  considerable,  cannot  be 
strongly  manifested  when  opposed.  In  fact,  a  diminution  of  the 
sun's  influence  does  dispose  to  the  production  of  light  varieties  : 
the  inhabitants  of  hilly  situations  are,  cceteris  paribus,  fairer  than 
the  people  below,  and  persons  of  the  same  tribe  and  degree  of 
civilisation  lighter  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  than 
those  in  the  more  southern;  whiteness,  too,  is  very  common  in 
the  North  among  animals  which  nearer  the  equator  are  variously 
coloured;  a  pair  of  brown  mice  kept  in  a  dark  place  are  said  to 
generate  a  white  offspring.  Blumenbach  mentions  that  small  birds 
fed  on  hemp-seed  in  a  chamber,  become  black.e  Some  statements 
have  been  lately  made  respecting  New  South  Wales,  that  show 
the  influence  of  the  climate  of  that  country  to  be  considerable. 

"  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  all  kinds  of  animals  on  transplantation  to 
New  South  Wales,  is  something  quite  astonishing.  It  was  long 
since  remarked,  that  prostitutes  who  had  never  borne  children 
in  Europe,  became  prolific  mothers  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
that  married  women  who  had  long  left  oft*  child-bearing,  recom- 
menced, in  some  cases  even  at  the  advanced  period  of  fifty  years, 
after  a  short  residence  in  these  regions ;  and  the  observation 
appears  to  be  confirmed,  that  not  only  the  human  race,  but  most 
of  the  quadrupeds  produced  from  animals  imported,  improve  their 
breed  and  increase  considerably  in  size.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  intel- 
ligent manager  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  thus 
writes  in  a  private  journal  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 
t  Both  the  climate  and  the  soil  appear  by  nature  intended  to 
produce  fine  wool  and  fine  animals  too,  even  from  the  worst 
beginnings.  The  latter  seems  a  paradox.  The  extensive  range 
that  can  be  afforded  to  every  animal  keeps  it  in  good  condition, 
and,  perhaps,  the  native  grasses  may  have  more  of  good  in  them 
than  their  appearance  indicates.  However  this  may  be,  the 
climate  clearly  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  size  of  all  animals, 
even  upon  man,  who  is  almost  universally  tall  here,  although  born 
of  diminutive  parents.  From  this  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
climate  governs  chiefly,  and  thus  every  breeding  animal  intro- 
duced here  will  attain  a  size  not  known  in  Europe.    From  what 


c  Med.  Gazette,  No.  2. 
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I  know  of  the  origin  of  the  breed  of  horses  introduced  here,  and 
the  size  of  the  stock  that  has  almost  promiscuously  been  pro- 
duced from  them,  I  have  strong  grounds  for  inferring  that  the 
produce  of  such  horses  as  we  have  imported  will  be  something 
extraordinary.' "f 

Bishop  Heber,  in  speaking  of  India,  says,  "  It  is  remarkable  to 
observe  how  surely  all  these  classes  of  men  (whites,  —  Persian, 
Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Arabians),  in  a  few  generations,  even 
without  any  intermarriage  with  the  Hindoos,  assume  the  deep 
olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems  natural  to 
the  climate.    The  Portuguese  have,  during  three  hundred  years' 
residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Caffres.    Surely  this  goes 
far  to  disprove  the  assertion  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  climate 
alone  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
Negro  and  the  European.    It  is  true  that  in  the  Negro  are  other 
peculiarities  which  the  Indian  has  not,  and  to  which  the  Portu- 
guese colonist  shows  no  symptom  of  approximation,  and  which 
undoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  as  naturally  from  the  climate 
as  that  swarthiness  of  complexion  which  is  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween the  Hindoo  and  the  European.    But  if  heat  produces  one 
change,  other  peculiarities  of  climate  may  produce  other  and 
additional  changes,  and  where  such  peculiarities  have  three  or 
four  thousand  years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limit  to 
their  power.    I  am  inclined,  after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  Euro- 
pean vanity  leads  us  astray  in  supposing  that  our  own  is  the 
primitive  complexion,  which  I  would  rather  suppose  was  that  of 
the  Indian,  half  way  between  the  two  extremes,  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  instinct  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race.    Colder  climate  and  a  constant  use  of  clothes  may  have 
bleached  the  skin  as  effectually  as  a  burning  sun  and  nakedness 
may  have  tanned  it;  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this  hypothesis  by 
observing  that  of  animals  the  natural  colours  are  generally  dusky 
and  uniform,  while  whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint  almost  inva- 
riably follow  domestication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a 
mixed  and  unnatural  diet.    Thus  while  hardships,  additional 
exposure,  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  other  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  may  have  deteriorated  the  Hindoo  into 

f  Quarterly  Iieview,  Jan.  1828,  p.  7.    Review  of  Two  Years  in  New  South 
Wales,  §•(?.  by  P.  Cunningham,  surgeon,  R,  N.  1 827. 
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a  Negro,  opposite  causes  may  have  changed  him  into  the  pro- 
gressively lighter  tints  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the 
Russian,  and  the  Englishman."  8 

"  Where  the  mountains  of  intertropical  Africa  rise  or  are  con- 
tinued into  high  plains  or  into  steppes  of  considerable  elevation, 
the  physical  characters  of  the  inhabitants  are  generally  those 
which  are  termed  European,  and  the  continuity  of  surface  being 
favourable  to  a  nomadic  life,  such  nations,  as  for  example  the 
mountaineers  of  CafFa  and  Enarca,  and  the  hordes  termed  Gallas, 
approximate,  in  their  habits  and  manner  of  life,  to  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia.  In  the  Negro  countries,  properly  so 
called,  the  natives  of  higher  districts  are  observed  to  be  physically 
superior  to  those  of  low  and  swampy  valleys  ;  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, an  equal  difference  in  their  manifestation  of  intellect  and 
mental  vigour."11 

"  On  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  afterwards  on  the  successes 
of  the  British  against  the  rebels  in  1641  and  1685,  great  multitudes 
of  the  native  Irish  were  drivenfrom  Armagh  and  the  South  of  Down 
into  the  mountainous  tract  extending  from  the  Barony  of  Flews 
eastward  to  the  sea ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  kingdom  the  same 
race  were  expelled  from  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo.  Here  they 
have  been  almost  ever  since,  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  hunger 
and  ignorance,  the  two  great  brutalisers  of  the  human  race."  The 
descendants  of  these  exiles  are  now' distinguished  physically  from 
their  kindred  in  Meath  and  other  districts  where  they  are  not  in  a 
state  of  physical  degradation.  They  are  remarkable  for  "open 
projecting  mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums ; 
their  advancing  cheek  bones  and  depressed  noses  bear  barbarism 
in  their  very  front." 

« In  Sligo  and  the  northern  Mayo  the  consequences  of  two 
centuries  of  degradation  and  hardship  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
whole  physical  condition  of  the  people,  affecting  not  only  the 
features  but  the  frame,  and  giving  such  an  example  of  human 
deterioration  from  known  causes  as  almost  compensates  by  its 
value  to  future  ages  for  the  suffering  and    debasement  which 

'  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  InSia,from  Calcutta 
to  Bombay,  by  the  late  Reginald  Hcber,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
p.  54.  sq. 

h  Dr.  Prichard,  Researches,  vol  ii.  p.  53. 
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past  generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  its  appalling  lesson." 
"  Five  feet  two  inches  upon  an  average,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged, 
abortively  featured  ;  their  clothing  "  a  wisp  of  rags,  &c.  "  These 
spectres  of  a  people  that  once  were  well  grown,  able-bodied  and 
comely,  stalk  abroad  into  the  daylight  of  civilisation,  the  animal 
apparitions  of  Irish  ugliness  and  Irish  want."  In  other  parts  of 
the  island  where  the  population  has  never  undergone  the  influence 
of  the  same  causes  of  physical  degradation,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  same  race  furnish  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  beauty 
and  vigour  both  mental  and  bodily.1 

Volney  gives  us  a  singular  instance  of  the  power  of  climate 
upon  different  races ;  not,  indeed,  in  producing  variety,  but  in 
mysteriously  affecting  generation. 

"During  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  there  have  been 
Mamlouks  in  Egypt,  not  one  of  them  has  left  subsisting  issue : 
there  does  not  exist  one  single  family  of  them  in  the  second 
generation ;  all  their  children  perish  in  the  first  or  second 
descent.  Almost  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  Turks ;  and  it 
is  observed  that  they  can  only  secure  the  continuance  of  their 
families,  by  marrying  women  who  are  natives,  which  the  Mam- 
louks have  always  disdained.  Let  the  naturalist  explain  why 
men,  well  formed,  and  married  to  healthy  women,  are  unable  to 
naturalise  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  race  born  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus  !  and  let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  plants  of  Europe  in  that  country  are  equally  unable  to 
continue  their  species !  Some  may  refuse  to  believe  this  extra- 
ordinary fact,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  certain  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  new.  The  ancients  have  made  observations  of  the 
same  nature  :  thus,  when  Hippocrates  asserts,  that  among  the 
Scythians  and  Egyptians,  all  the  individuals  resemble  each  other, 
though  they  are  like  no  other  nations  ;  when  he  adds,  that  in  the 
countries  inhabited  by  these  two  races  of  men,  the  climate,  seasons, 
elements,  and  soil  possess' an  uniformity  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
does  he  not  recognise  that  kind  of  exclusion  of  which  I  speak? 
When  such  countries  impress  so  peculiar  a  character  on  everything 
native,  is  it  not  a  reason  why  they  should  reject  whatever  is  foreign? 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  only  means  of  naturalising  animals  and 
plants  would  be  to  contract  an  affinity  with  the  climate,  by  alh- 

'  Dublin  University  Magazine,  No.  18.;  also  Dr.  Pilchard,  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  3-19- 
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ance  with  the  native  species ;  and  this,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  Mamlouks  have  constantly  refused.  The  means,  therefore 
by  which  they  are  perpetuated  and  multiplied,  are  the  same  by 
which  they  were  first  established ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  die, 
they  are  replaced  by  slaves  brought  from  their  original  country ."k 
Being  curious  on  this  point,  and  having  a  most  intelligent  and 
valued  friend,  the  late  member  for  Ripon,  who  travelled  in  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  even  spent  seven  months  in  the  Desert  of 
Arabia,  I  applied  to  him  for  information,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing note :  — 

" Dear  Elliotson,  Limmers  Hotel,  March  3.  1828. 

«  I  have  just  received  your  note,  and  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  you  what  information  I  am  able  on  the  subject  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt.  You  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  had  not  told  you 
Volney  was  incorrect  in  the  statement  he  has  made  in  p.  108. 
concerning  the  Mamlouks  ?  I  do  not  remember  having  told  you 
any  thing  to  that  effect :  the  subject  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
misinformed  upon  is  the  climate  of  Syria,  which  does  not  interest 

you. 

"  From  the  various  inquiries  I  made  in  Egypt  I  consider  Volney 
to  be  perfectly  correct.    The  persons  whom  I  asked  had  never 
read  his  work,  and  till  I  asked  them  had  never  given  their  attention 
to  the  subject ;  yet  still  they  could  not  bring  one  instance  to  their 
recollection  of  the  children  (of  two  whites)  born  in  the  country 
ever  coming  to  maturity.    I  was  also  told  that  children  begotten 
by  Europeans  out  of  natives  (a  circumstance  which,  however, 
rarely  happens,  owing  to  the  Copts  and  Arabs  being  very  par- 
ticular on  that  subject)  entirely  lose  their  appearance  of  European 
origin  in  the  third  generation.    The  physiognomy  of  the  Copts  is 
very  striking ;  I  never  remember  seeing  the  least  European  mixture, 
which  would  be  visible  if  they  had  made  alliances  with  the  Turks 
who  are  as  different  in  the  form  of  face  as  can  be  well  imagined, — 
the  Turks  have  Roman  noses ;  the  Georgians  Grecian  ;  the  Mam- 
louks both  ;  but  the  Copts  are  snubs. 

"  I  was  told  at  Damietta,  the  port  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  that  an  Italian  family  had  flourished  amazingly  ;  afterwards 
I  heard  the  mother  was  a  Maltese,  which,  if  true,  more  strongly 


k  Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrw,  t.  i.  p.  87.  sq. 
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corroborates  the  fact,  as  the  Maltese  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Arabian  origin;  they  speak  a  kind  of  jargon  so  like  Arabic  as 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  natives  on  their  arrival  in 

Egypt- 

"What  Volney  also  says  about  the  vegetables  is  equally  true. 
When  I  left  Cairo,  a  gardener  hearing  that  I  was  going  to  Jaffa 
and  Damascus,  and  likely  to  return,  begged  me  to  bring  him  melon 
and  cauliflower  seed,  as,  though  those  plants  thrive  exceedingly 
well  in  Egypt,  unless  the  seed  be  renovated  constantly,  it  dege- 
nerates so  as  quite  to  become  another  plant.  This  is  also  the 
case,  I  understand,  with  the  Brussels  sprouts,  so  celebrated  in 
the  Netherlands.  Plants  raised  from  seed  from  Brussels  thrive 
well  in  this  country;  but  seed  saved  here,  though  it  ripens 
thoroughly,  greatly  degenerates  in  the  second  generation. 

"  The  race  of  Mamlouks  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
present  Pacha,  Mahommed  Ali.  Only  a  few  escaped  the  general 
massacre  in  the  citadel,  and  fled  to  Dongola.  These  few  have 
been  gradually  dying  off.  When  I  was  in  Cairo  I  heard  from  a 
person  lately  arrived  from  Abyssinia  that  only  a  very  few  were 
left.  One  old  man,  the  only  one  in  Cairo,  I  used  to  see  daily  in 
a  public  garden.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  several 
times,  but  he  was  quite  superannuated,  and  could  give  no  inform- 
ation. In  fact,  had  he  been  capable,  his  life  would  not  have 
been  spared. 

"  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

"  J.  S.  Crompton." 

The  effect  of  civilisation  on  corporeal  strength  was  proved  by 
Peron  \  who  ascertained,  by  means  of  Regnier's  Dynamometer,  the 
bodily  power  of  the  complete  savage  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  more  cultivated  New  Hollander,  of  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  still  more  cultivated  inhabitant  of  Timor,  and  of  the 
last  very  considerably  to  that  of  Europeans.  The  weakest  French- 
man was  equal  in  the  hands  to  the  strongest  man  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  weakest  Englishman  stronger  than  the  strongest 
New  Hollander  :  the  average  strength  of  Europeans  in  the  loins 
exceeded  that  of  the  most  powerful  individuals  of  either  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  New  Holland,  or  Timor. 

1  Voyages  des  Dicouverles  aux  Terres  Auslrales. 
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Perfection,  in  other  words,  the  highest  compatible  point  of 
lity  or  agreeableness,  or  of  both,  is  nature's  universal  aim  in 

•  productions ;  but  it  is  in  general  obtained  slowly,  and  the 
re  so  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  or  degree  of  the  qualities 
be  perfected.  Animals  and  vegetables  have  to  pass  one  period 
ore  they  burst  into  birth,  and  another  before  their  full  powers 

il  proportions  are  reached  ;  and  man,  whose  perfections  are 
y  excellent,  arrives  at  his  acme  very  late, 
t  is  in  this  respect  with  species  as  with  individuals,  —  their 
Drovement  is  gradual. 

iThe  fact  of  the  improvement  of  progeny  by  the  operation  of  all 
ourable  causes  upon  parents  is  highly  encouraging.  Horace,  in 
invective  Ode  against  the  vices  of  the  Romans,  says, 

"  lEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem :  "m 

t  as  happy  circumstances  will  tend  to  the  production  of  a 
ter  progeny,  we  have  great  encouragement  to  exert  all  our 

orgies  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  whatever  distress  we 
st  feel  for  our  disappointments  in  individuals  of  whom  we  had 
Might  well  and  for  whom  we  have  done  much.  Ordinarily  a  cer- 
1  amount  only  of  improvement  by  education  can  be  effected  in 
individual.  He  generally  stops  at  last ;  and  defies  all  efforts  to 
/ance  him  farther.  Happily  he  dies,  with  all  his  uneradicable 
;judices.  His  offspring  has  them  not,  or  not  so  fixed;  and  it 
uld  seem  that  the  offspring  is  likely  to  be  still  better  organised 
n  the  parent,  through  the  good  influences  exerted  upon  the 

rrent. 

Itn  vegetables  and  brutes,  whatever  improvement  is  made  by 
bod  management  of  external  circumstances,  there  is  a  constant 
idcncy  to  fall  back  to  the  original  state,  so  that  constant 
tivation  is  required."    It  is  the  same  with  us;  and  the  neglect 

1  Carm.  lib.  iii.  6. 

M.  Itoulin,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  in  1829, 
ed  that  in  South  America  the  brutes  from  Europe  soon  acquired  more  or 

•  of  their  wild  characters.  The  hog,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  subsisting 
rwild  fruits,  becomes  very  ferocious  and  assumes  almost  the  character  of  the 

i  boar.  The  bulls  and  cows  soon  became  wild,  and  could  be  kept  in  sub- 
ion  by  repeated  battues  only.    By  the  independent  character  which  the  horse 
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of  the  physical  and  mental  means  of  improvement  will  cause  an 
inferior  progeny  to  be  established.  But,  great  as  this  influence 
is,  and  greatly  as  we  ought  to  rely  upon  it,  that  of  the  breed  is 
very  far  stronger;  and,  though  almost  entirely  neglected  by  in- 
dividuals, should  always  guide  marrying  people.  No  one  has 
spoken  better  or  more  plainly  on  this  point  than  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.0  It  is  thought  that  not  only  a  good  cross 
within  the  same  nation  is  always  desirable,  but  that  a  cross 
between  two  nations  begets  offspring  superior  to  either.  The 
importance  of  crossing  an  inferior  nation  by  a  better  is  shown  by 


leads,  it  resumes  nearly  the  character  of  the  wild  horse,  and  remarkably  re- 
sembles it  in  colour. 

Variety  is  less  difficult  to  accomplish  in  some  species  than  in  others :  and  is 
transmitted  with  different  degrees  of  facility  :  and  sometimes  is  soon  lost  again ; 
sometimes  it  becomes  permanent,  and  this  especially  when  it  has  been  effected 
with  difficulty. 

0  Pt.  1.  sec.  ii.  mem.  1.  subs.  6.  "  An  husbandman  will  sow  none  but  the  best 
and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land ;  he  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  an  horse,  except  he  be 
right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he  be  well  assured 
of  his  breed ;  we  make  choice  of  the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine, 
and  keep  the  best  dogs ;  quanta  id  diligentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum? 
and  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children?  In  former  time, 
some  countries  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stern,  that,  if  a  child  were 
crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the  Indians 
of  old  (by  the  relation  of  Curtius),  and  many  other  well-governed  common- 
wealths, according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore,  in  Scotland 
(saith  Hect.  Boethius)  if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness, 
gout,  leprosie,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  IVcely  to  be  propagated 
from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded;  a  woman  kept  from  all  com- 
pany of  men:  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be 
with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were  buried  alive  :  and  this  was  done  for  the  com- 
mon good,  lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom, 
you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into 
than  it  is.  For  now,  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all 
to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there 
is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free 
from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other.  When  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the 
eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race  ;  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or 
dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  not, 
(as  he  said)  jure  hereditaria  sapere  jubenlur ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  in- 
heritance ;  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt;  we  have  many  weak 
persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us,  craieu 
families,  parente,  peremptores ;  our  fathers  bad  ;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 
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the  great  improvement  of  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  ugly 
and  clumsy,  ill  made  and  rough  skinned,  by  intermixing  with  the 
Georgians  and  Circassians,  the  two  most  beautiful  nations  of  the 
earth.  "  There  is  hardly  a  man  of  rank  in  Persia  who  is  not 
born  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassian  mother ;  and  even  the  king 
himself  is  commonly  sprung,  on  the  female  side,  from  one  or 
other  of  these  countries."?  But  when  one  nation  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  particular  quality  by  another,  I  doubt  whether  this  quality 
is  improved  by  the  cross  :  the  superior  race  cannot  gain,  but  must 
lose.  Unfortunately,  few  nations  are  not  inferior  in  some  things, 
and  national  crossing  is  therefore  generally  useful ;  for  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  same  defects  meeting  in  the  two,  than  when  they 
marry  among  themselves.  What  is  excellent  in  the  one  nation 
must  be  deteriorated  by  mixture  with  the  low  degree  of  the  same 
in  the  other.  Crossing  among  nations  may  be  more  advantageous, 
as  being  more  decided,  than  crossing  among  individuals  of  the 
same  nation.    But  without  care  it  may  be  an  evil. 


f  Lawrence's  Lectures. 
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DIGESTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  I  have  learnt 
that  a  rare  opportunity  of  studying  the  function  of  digestion  has 
occurred  and  been  turned  to  excellent  account  by  Dr.  Beaumont 
in  America.11 

A  Canadian  youth,  18  years  of  age,  had  a  fistulous  opening  of 
the  stomach,  left  after  a  gunshot  wound.  In  June,  1823,  a  year 
after  the  accident,  an  external  opening  into  the  stomach,  nearly 
<2\  inches  in  circumference,  existed.  Early  in  the  winter  a  small 
fold  of  the  inner  membrane  began  to  appear,  which  gradually 
filled  the  opening,  preventing  egress,  but  was  easily  pushed  back 
with  the  finger. 

When  the  stomach  was  empty,  it  always  contracted  upon 
itself,  and  the  valve  of  mucous  membrane,  equal  in  size  to  a  hen's 
egg,  was  forced  through  the  orifice.  After  he  had  slept  a  few  hours 
onthe  left  side,  the  protruded  portion  became  so  much  larger  as  to 
spread  over  the  neighbouring  integuments  to  a  circumference  of 
5  or  6  inches,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  could  be  well  ex- 
amined. Dr.  Beaumont  ascertained  that  the  gastric  juice  is  not 
secreted  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  nor  does  it  accumulate  to 
be  ready  for  the  next  meal. 

As  soon  as  food  came  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  blood-vessels  enlarged  with  blood  ;  the  membrane,  from  being 
pink,  became  red  ;  the  temperature  is  always  100°.  This  is  m 
accordance  with  the  general  fact,  that  during  its  function  every 
part  becomes  more  or  less  turgid  with  blood;  and  if,  by  a  con- 
trivance of  structure,  the  blood  does  not  pass  away  from  a  part 

a  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  the  Physiology  of  Di- 
gestion.   By  W.  Beaumont,  M.  D.    Plattsburgb,  1 833. 
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;as  quickly  as  it  arrives,  this  becomes  much  larger,  —  experiences 
i  erection.  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach  increased,  and 
iinnumerable  minute  lucid  points  and  very  fine  papillae  arose,  from 
'which  oozed  a  clear,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  acidulous-tasting, 

slightly  viscid  fluid,  which  collected  in  drops  on  the  points  of  the 
!  papillae,  and  trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  stomach  till  it  mingled 

with  the  food.  This  was  the  gastric  juice.  Mechanical  or  any 
i  cause  of  irritation,  as  well  as  food,  occasioned  the  same  result. 

The  fluid  would  keep  unchanged  almost  any  length  of  time. 
It  always  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  food  required 

by  the  system,  not  to  the  quantity  taken. 

Whenever  a  feverish  state  was  induced  by  undue  stimulants  or 
i  emotion,  the  mucous  coat  became  sometimes  red  and  dry,  and  at 
'Others  pale  and  moist,  and  lost  altogether  its  smooth  and  healthy 

appearance.   If  the  state  increased,  no  gastric  juice  could  be 

procured  even  on  the  application  of  the  usual  stimulus  of  food. 
Although  the  contact  of  any  indigestible  substance  immediately 

excited  the  secretion,  fluid  ceased  to  flow  as  soon  as  it  proved 

that  the  substance  could  not  be  acted  upon. 

When  an  ounce  of  masticated  fresh  beef  was  placed  in  an  ounce 

of  gastric  juice,  it  was  partially  digested  in  2  hours  if  kept  at  a 

temperature  of  99°,  but  scarcely  changed  if  the  temperature  was 

but  34°. 

In  the  same  experiment  as  the  last,  but  with  cold  water  instead 
of  gastric  juice,  the  beef  seemed  merely  a  little  macerated.  In 
6  hours,  the  beef  in  the  warm  vial  was  half  digested ;  but  that  in 
the  two  others,  had  experienced  no  farther  alteration.  At  the 
end  of  24  hours,  the  beef  in  the  warm  vial,  4  drachms  of  gastric 
juice  having  been  previously  added  because  the  original  quantity 
could  dissolve  no  more,  was  completely  dissolved  and  exhibited 
I  the  usual  appearance.  The  portions  in  the  cold  juice  and  cold 
water  were  softened  and  similar,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
chyme.  The  vial  with  cold  gastric  juice  was  now  placed  in  a 
sand  bath  at  blood  heat.  In  a  very  short  time  digestion  com- 
menced and  advanced  as  regularly  as  in  the  other  parcel. 

When  portions  of  meat  were  suspended  in  the  stomach  by  a 
string,  so  short  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  fully  subjected  to 
the  peristaltic  action,  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  surface,  and  longer  time  was  requisite 
for  their  solution. 
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Meat  in  a  vial  of  gastric  juice  was  dissolved  sooner  if  gently 
agitated :  and  when  2  ounces  of  unmasticated  roasted  beef  were 
introduced  through  the  opening  into  the  stomach,  and  confined 
by  a  string,  only  half  was  digested  in  4  hours. 

When  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup  were  introduced  through  the 
orifice,  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  gently  closed  upon  it, 
and  completely  prevented  the  entrance  of  a  second  quantity  till 
it  was  diffused:  relaxation  then  occurred,  and  a  fresh  supply  was 
admitted.  When  solid  food  was  thus  introduced,  either  in  larger 
pieces  or  finely  divided,  the  same  gentle  contraction  and  grasping 
motion  began,  continued  for  from  50  to  80  seconds,  and  more 
could  not  be  introduced  till  the  contraction  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
man  was  so  placed  that  the  cardia  could  be  seen,  and  he  then  swal- 
lowed a  morsel,  a  similar  contraction  and  closure  of  the  stomach 
upon  the  bolus  always  took  place,  and,  till  this  was  over,  a  second 
morsel  could  not  be  received  without  great  effort. 

The  disturbance  of  digestion  by  taking  fresh  food  before  the 
last  meal  has  left  the  stomach  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  W.  Philip  to  the 
fresh  food  becoming  surrounded  by  the  former  and  thus,  not  being 
exposed  to  the  gastric  juice,  remaining  unchanged.  But,  as  all 
the  contents  become  intimately  mixed  and  equally  exposed  to 
the  gastric  juice,  Dr.  B.  ascribes  the  disturbance  to  the  supply  of 
gastric  juice  being  all  expended  on  the  first  meal,  and  the  sto- 
mach not  being  yet  ready  to  secrete  again. 

The  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach  is  at  first  comparatively 
slow  and  feeble,  and  grows  rapid  and  energetic  as  chymification 
advances  :  and  at  the  same  time  the  gastric  juice  becomes  more 
acid.  Chyme  begins  to  form  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  de- 
glutition, and  the  contents  to  lessen  almost  as  soon  as  food  is 
swallowed.  The  food  is  gradually  impelled  to  the  pylorus,  which 
contracts  and  refuses  admission  to  every  undigested  portion.  If 
any  portion  is  in  its  nature  indigestible,  or  the  stomach  having 
temporarily  lost  its  power  cannot  digest,  the  pylorus,  after  refusing 
egress  for  some  time,  at  length  contracts  no  longer  and  allows  the 
undigested  food  to  pass. 

Drink  was  carried  off  by  absorption  and  did  not  go  through  the 

pylorus.  . 

An  ounce  of  gastric  juice,  after  a  fast  of  17  hours,  was  poured 
into  a  vial,  and  :<  drachms  of  recently  salted  beef  put  into  it :  the 
vessel  was  corked  tightly,  and  immersed  in  water  of  100°.    In  40 
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minutes,  digestion  had  distinctly  begun  on  the  surface:  in  60, 
chyme  was  formed :  in  90,  the  muscular  fibres  hung  loose  and 
floated  in  shreds  :  in  3  hours,  they  had  lessened  to  half;  in  5,  few 
were  undissolved  ;  and  in  9,  the  solution  was  perfect.  But,  when 
a  similar  piece  was  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  was  completely 
dissolved  in  1|  hour.  The  difference  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  peristaltic  action  causing  every  fresh  portion  to  be 
successively  exposed. 

When  the  man  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  any  tenacious  food  after 
the  digestion  of  the  preceding  meal  was  considerably  advanced, 
it  always  passed  towards  the  great  curvature  and  then  disap- 
peared. In  a  minute  or  two  it  reappeared,  more  or  less  broken 
down,  and  mixed  with  the  general  alimentary  mass  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time  more,  it  was  so  changed  as  to  have  lost  its  identity.  From 
this  and  numerous  other  facts,  Dr.  Beaumont  infers,  contrary  to 
Dr.  Prout,  &c.  (suprd,  p.  81.),  that  "  there  is  a  perfect  admixture  of 
the  whole  ingesta  during  the  period  of  alimentation  and  chy- 
mification;"  and  that  "  the  whole  contents  of  the  stomach,  until 
chymification  be  nearly  complete,  exhibit  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  solids  and  fluids  —  hard  and  soft,  coarse  and  fine,  crude  and 
chymified  —  all  ultimately  mixed,  and  circulating  promiscuously 
through  the  gastric  cavity,  like  the  mixed  contents  of  a  close 
vessel,  gently  agitated  or  turned  in  the  hand."  As  Dr.  Combe 
justly  remarks0,  this  we  must  have  supposed  the  case  on  reflecting 
up6n  the  contents  of  the  stomach  when  vomited. 

When  Dr.  Beaumont  extracted  a  portion  of  the  food  through  the 
opening  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  eating,  he  always  found  it 
composed  of  perfectly  formed  chyme  and  particles  of  food  inti- 
mately mixed  and  blended ;  and  every  portion  so  completely  sup- 
plied with  gastric  juice,  that  its  chymification  proceeded  with  no 
other  aid  than  proper  temperature  and  agitation  till  the  whole 
was  digested. 

Dr.  B.  put  12  drachms  of  recently  salted  beef  into  a  phial  with 
12  drachms  of  gastric  juice  obtained  after  a  fast  of  18  hours  ;  and 

b  In  the  same  experiment  with  chicken,  the  solution  was  slower ;  from  the 
greater  compactness  of  cooked  chicken. 

c  The  Physiology  of Digestion,  St  c,  by  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.;  all  of  whose  books 
arc  of  the  greatest  practical  utility ;  and,  in  common  with  his  phrenological 
papers,  show  excellent  sense. 
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kept  it  agitated  in  water  at  180°  in  a  sand  bath.  Digestion  soon 
began,  and,  after  continuing  with  uniformity  for  6  hours  ceased. 
One  half  of  the  meat  was  found  dissolved,  the  rest  being  only  loose 
and  tender,  — undigested.  Only  6^  drachms  of  beef  were  found 
to  have  been  digested  by  the  12  drachms,  —  nearly  double  its 
weight  of  gastric  juice.  Hence  we  see  why  an  excess  of  food  is 
not  digested.  In  such  circumstances,  digestion  was  resumed 
upon  Dr.  B.  adding  more  gastric  juice. 

At  20  minutes  after  a  common  dinner  of  beef,  vegetable  sub- 
stance and  water,  Dr.  B.  drew  off  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  into  a  vial.  This  was  placed  in  a  water  bath  at  100°  for 
5  hours  :  and  was  then  found  perfectly  dissolved  ;  insomuch  that 
little  difference  was  detected  between  it  and  a  second  portion  of 
the  same  food  taken  from  the  stomach  at  the  end  of  the  5  hours, 
though  the  process  was  rather  slower  ;  20  minutes  having  sufficed 
for  the  adequate  supply  of  gastric  juice  for  digestion. 

After  a  meal  of  18  ounces  of  recently  salted  lean  beef,  4  ounces 
of  potatoes,  4  ounces  of  boiled  turnips,  and  some  bread,  portions 
were  withdrawn  at  successive  periods.  At  15  minutes,  some  of 
the  meat  was  found  slightly  digested :  at  45,  fragments  of  beef 
and  bread  were  perceptible,  but  the  former  was  in  small  shreds 
and  pulpy,  and  the  fluid  was  more  opake  and  gruel-like.  At  2 
hours,  nearly  all  the  meat  was  chymified  and  changed  to  a  red- 
dish brown  fluid  :  but  small  pieces  of  vegetable  matter  now  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  first  time,  yet  less  advanced  ingestion 
than  the  beef,  so  that  their  structure  was  visible.  Son>e  of  the 
2d  and  3d  portions,  treated  in  a  vial  as  usual,  became  duite  di- 
gested, as  in  the  other  experiment,  except  that  the  profess  was 
slower,  and  a  few  vegetable  fibres  remained  to  the  last  undis- 

solved.  ... 
Milk  and  albumen  were  always  coagulated  by  the  gastnc  ju.ce 

in  the  first  instance.  . , 

When  vegetable  soup  was  taken  with  beef  and  bread,  the  fluid 
was  so  absorbed  in  50  minutes  that  the  contents  were  even  thicker 
than  after  eating  more  solid  food. 

When  acescent  fruits  and  vegetables  were  eaten,  the  pulp  m 
the  stomach,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  was  acrid  and  irritated  the 
edges  of  the  aperture  and  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and 
still  more  acrid  at  the  end  of  H  hour :  and,  though  the  stomach  was 
empty  at  the  end  of  2  hours,  it  still  had  an  appearance  oi  nr.- 
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iation.    A  pint  of  sweetened  rich  boiled  sago  or  of  custard  was 
iigested  in  2  hours,  and  occasioned  neither  acrimony  nor  smarting 
if  the  edges  of  the  opening. 
Food  finely  divided  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  stomach 

as  digested  almost  as  soon  as  food  masticated  and  moistened 

•ith  saliva. 

Animal  and  farinaceous  aliments  were  of  more  easy  digestion 
lan  what  are  commonly  called  vegetables. 

The  time  generally  required  for  the  disposal  of  a  moderate 
leal  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  meat,  bread,  &c,  was  from  3  to  2>\ 
ours. 

Bile  was  not  ordinarily  found  in  the  stomach. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

I  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  showed  the  injustice  of  Dr. 
purzheim  towards  Gall,— his  gross  attempts  to  share  with  Gall 
scoveries  in  which  he  had  no  participation,  and  to  make  it  appear 
at  he  had  rendered  systematic  and  philosophical  what  had  been  in 
.all's  hands  rude  and  detached  facts.     My  object  was  not  "  the 
saltation  of  Gall  over  all  the  other  phrenologists,  physiologists, 
id  anatomists ;"  for  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  man  existed,  however 
w  his  knowledge,  in  whose  eyes  he  was  not  exalted  above  all  other 
irenologists,  and,  as  phrenology  is  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
ove  all  other  physiologists  in  regard  to  the  brain,  and  above  all' 
atomists  as  far  as  regards  the  same  organ.    On  the  anatomy 
d  physiology  of  other  parts  than  the  nervous  system,  Gall  has 
itten  nothing.     My  convictions  resulted  from  my  sense  of 
ith  ;  and  my  only  motive  was  love  of  justice.    For  with  Gall  I 
d  no  intimacy,  and  against  Spurzheim  no  animosity.   When  Gall 
is  in  London,  I  saw  him  once  at  Deville's,  when  his  cast  was 
cen;  once  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  he  went  to  present 
nself  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  and  once  at  the  Phrenological 
ciety  :  and  on  no  one  of  these  occasions  did  I  exchange  twenty 
rrds  with  him.    Dr.  Spurzheim's  intimate  friends  had  so  dis- 
ced him  to  me  both  as  a  phrenologist  and  a  man  that  I  neither 
led  upon  him  nor  attended  his  lectures,  never  having  read  his 
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works,  but  having  studied  those  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  only.  After  I 
had  read  his  works,  I  called  upon  him  in  Paris  for  three  minutes 
on  my  way  to  Switzerland  in  1826;  and,  on  my  return,  I  called 
twice  upon  him.  In  1827,  when  in  Paris  on  my  way  home  from 
Italy,  I  spent  a  whole  day  with  him,  and  made  him  two  calls.  I 
never  saw  him  afterwards,  nor  did  I  ever  correspond  with  him. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  I  knew  very  well  ;  attended  his  lectures,  and 
had  always  been  on  good  terms  with  him.  A  few  days  before  he 
left  England  for  the  last  time,  I  believe,  but  one,  I  sat  next  him 
at  a  dinner  party,  and  accidentally  expressed  my  regret  that  he 
had  not  given  fuller  demonstrations  of  the  brain  in  the  course  of 
Phrenology  which  he  had  just  finished,  as  several  medical  men 
as  well  as  myself  had  attended  the  course  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  conversant  with  the  new  anatomy  of  the 
brain  and  profiting  by  it  in  examining  the  organ  when  diseased. 
He  told  me  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  old  anatomy  was  just 
as  useful  for  pathological  investigations,  and  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  spending  more  time  on  the  anatomical  part  of  the 
subject  than  he  had  done  in  this  course.  Nothing  more  passed; 
and  I  had  no  idea  he  was  displeased.  The  next  day  I  received 
a  note  from  him  containing  the  two  guineas  I  had  paid  him  for 
the  course,  and  expressing  the  impossibility  of  his  keeping  the 
fee  as  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  returned  the  money,  assuring  him,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  that,  since  I  had  attended  all  the  lectures 
and  learnt  all  that  he  proposed  to  teach,  the  money  was  justly 
his ;  and  that  it  had  been  an  error  of  mine  to  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  anatomy  would  be  greater  than  it  had  been.  However, 
he  sent  back  the  money  a  second  time,  informing  me  that  when 
I  received  it  he  would  have  left  England.  Conceiving  that  the 
money  was  not  mine,  I  requested  a  friend  to  return  it  to  him  at 
Paris,  with  a  short  note  something  like  the  first,  I  believe  ;  and  a 
letter  came  to  me  afterwards  from  Dr.  Spurzheim,  stating  that  he 
had  sent  the  two  guineas  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  This  was 
the  whole  affair.  I  had  no  quarrel,  nor  did  I  think  of  quarrelling, 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim.  So  far  from  it,  that,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
voung  man  at  whose  father's  house  he  stayed,  I  went  to  the 
house  by  appointment  with  him  to  meet  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  I  might 
be  shown  some  proofs,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  himself,  of  the  existence 
of  what  he  called  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness.  I  was  in  the 
house  an  hour;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  never  made  his  appearance,  and 
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■  •ft  the  house,  I  afterwards  found,  rather  before  I  did.  I  then 
fancied  he  might  be  offended:  but  I  had  done  nothing  calculated 
d»  offend  an  amiable  man,  and  I  felt  no  displeasure  with  Dr.  Spurz- 

teim.  . 

I  formerly  stated  (p.  333.),  that  Gall  frequently  employs  the 
Kord  we  when  speaking  of  himself  only.  In  vol.  vi.  8vo.  p.  279. 
ee  uses  the  word  nous  when  professedly  writing  alone.  «  Finissons 
a>mme  nous  avons  commence  a  dire,  &c."  p.  391.  vol.  ii.  «  Nous 
wouons  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  etat."  vol.i.  p.  106.  "  Tout 
i  que  nous  venons  d'alleguer,"  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  491.  "  Dans  la  pre- 
aice  qui  est  a  la  tete  du  premier  volume  de  mon  grand  ouvrage, 
coici  comment  je  me  suis  exprime."  p.xxxi.  "  Nous  esperons,"  &c. 
-  ee  vol.vi.  p/4-05.  "J'ai  eu  bien  raison  de  dire,"  &c. 

Although  Gall  says,  »  In  1805  we  demonstrated  it  "  (the  un- 
hiding of  the  brain) ;  in  the  same  page  he  writes,  "  I  demon- 
itrated  in  my  lectures  ; "  and  he  twice  calls  it  my  discovery. 

Again,  "  It  is  the  observation  Of  hydrocephalic  heads  which 
ced  me  to  the  discovery  of  the  unfolding,"  &c.  «  M.  Sbmmerring, 
,  ttempted  to  deprive  me  of  the  honour  of  my  discovery,"  &c.  (8vo. 
t-ol.  ii.  p.  266.  sq.)  In  fact,  Gall  supported  a  hydrocephalic  woman 
U  his  house  for  years,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  brain 
i.fter  death;  yet  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  the  effrontery  to  claim  the 
illiscovery  of  the  true  mode  in  which  the  brain  unfolds  in  hydro- 
cephalus. Gall  says,  "  The  first  volume  of  my  great  work  which 
contained  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  especially  that 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  did  not  appear  until  1809;  but 
f  or  several  years  before  my  travels,  /constantly  gave  at  Vienna  the 
demonstration  of  the  brain  according  to  my  discoveries."  He  then 
boes  on  to  say  that  in  1805-6-7,  "  we  gave  the  same  demonstration 
Ef  the  brain;"  showing  (see  supra,  p.  331.)  that  Dr.  S.  was  his 
assistant  in  demonstrating  his  anatomical  discoveries,  and  that 
Mvhat  was  done  after  he  had  hired  Dr.  S.  was  what  had  always 
been  done  before.  Indeed,  Dr.  S.  incautiously  allows  that  he  was 
,u  mere  assistant  at  Gall's  lectures,  for  he  says,  in  his  notes  to 

Mr.  Chevenix's  article,  "  In  our  public  as  well  as  private  demon- 
strations of  the  brain,  I  always  made  the  dissections  and  Dr.  Gall 

explained  them  to  the  auditors;"  i.e.  he  was  the  mere  prosector 
tto  the  lecturer  Gall.  This  is  one  instance  for  all  of  the  sense  in 
!  which  Gall  used  the  word  toe. 

He  continues.  "During  my  journey,  several  of  my  auditors 

4-  f  2 
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published  my  lectures."   (8vo.  vol.vi.  p.  181.  sq.)    In  the  same 
pa^e  he  speaks  of  the  memoir  written  by  himself,  but  to  which  be 
kindly  affixed  Dr.  S.'s  name  with  his  own  in  these  terms.  "We 
presented  to  the  Institute  of  France  a  memoir  containing  an 
account  of  our  anatomical  discoveries."    But  that  he  used  the 
plural  merely  because  he  had  kindly  joined  Dr.  S.'s  name  to  Ins 
own  appears  from  the  very  next  sentence,  in  which  he  writes,  «  and 
M.Rolando  knew  nothing  of  my  anatomical  and; phys.ologica 
doctrine,  except  as  an  absurd,  opinion  refuted  by  Malacarne 
They  made  me  maintain,"  ftc.    "  A  much  more  evident  proof  that 
M.  Rolando  has  not  appropriated  my  discoveries,"  &c.   In  vol.  yi. 
pp.  28, 29,  Gall,  having  employed  Dr.  S.  as  his  dissector  and  assis- 
tant to  investigate  for  him  according  to  his  instructions  ("/have 
repeated  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  hundreds  of  times  the  researches 
upon  the  brain,  supra,  p.  333."),  says  "Nobody  has  examined  so 
many  brains  as  Dr.  8.  and  myself.     All  our  predecessors  cut 
up  this  noble  organ  into  a  thousand  bits,"  ftc     But  contmue, 
"/have  placed  myself  above  all  authority    / have  broken J* 
ice  and /have  established  a  method  of  philosophical  and  phj 
Biological  dissection."    «  To  form  a  judgment  upon  ^anatomical 
y  tern  "''it  is  indispensable  to  know  my  method  of  examining 
he  brain,  and  my  discoveries."    Though  Gall  wrote  every  line  of 

Memoire  presented  to  the  Institute,  and  the 
reply  to  the  report,  and  kindly  put  Dr.  S.'s  name  to  it  wit  his 
^calling  the  one  our  report  and  the  other  our  answer,  an  u,ng 
the  word      and  other  plurals  ;  yet,  when  speaking ,  o 
in  his  6th  volume,  p.  46.,  he  declares  at  once ,  *  was  all  h»«« 
«  I  have  refuted,  &c  in  a  pretty  long  passage,  ftc.  »      The  U> 
Jttee  have  pretended  tlft  my  doctrine  upon  the  structure  of  the 
brain  has  no  necessary  and  immediate  connection  with  my  doc 
S  upon  the  functions,"  ftc    His  sole  right  to  what  he  g  * 
heir  joint  names  is  shown  at  p.  32.    "  This  is  the  way  in  win  i 
expressed  myself  in  our  answer  to  the  Report  of  the  Con—  - 
«  Every  one  knows  that  in  all  our  writings  and  all  our  works, 
JZlmy  doctrine  as  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  n  ^ 
system  in  general  and  of  the  brain  in  particular   /  have  con-tang 
7edared  that  examinations  of  skulls  and  hea  s ^ ,  »  ^ 
to  arrive  by  observation  at  a  knowledge  of  the  d.ffe,  en  ce 
portions.    This  part  of  my  doctrine,"  &c  (vol....  p.  33.) 

a  Recherche*  sir  le  Systhne  Ncrveux,  sitivies  ^Observations. 
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observations  he  says,  if  ourselves  had  not  found  the  decus- 
sat  on  of  he  pyramids,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us,  &c. 
as  n!  gf  6  decussation  b^ore  Dr.S.  became  his  pupil, 
m  AH    t  T       S'  {Suprd'  P-33^    In  voLii'  P-«-  Gall  says, 

asto  ;  1  ?  ,  a-tended  °Ur  lGCtUres  and  read  ™ks  a"e 
as  omshed  at  their  immense  number  (the  facts)."  The  1st 
volume  and  part  of  the  2d  in  4to.  bear  the  joint  names  of  Gall 

"he  ?s;vo; yet  inf  ?.e  Preface  to  the  3d  *°w  ^  sayS,  i„ 

the  1st  volume  of  this  work,  /  have  detailed,  &c.  In  the  2d 
work  as  entirely  h»  own,  and  of  himself  as  being  considered  in 
received ^  —3-here 

eamld  civ 1 7  , ministers>  the 
views  hv       funct,onaries'  ar^ts,  on  all  occasions  seconded  my 

S  %  ,nC!"easin&  ^  co,1^°n  and  furnishing       with  new 
acts     The  circumstances  were  too  favourable  for  *  to  be  able 

r^e?  lB  Ttati0nS  WWch  1  rGCeived  from  »«t  of  the  tS! 

Ithe  term  AT""*  j°Uniey  WU  Pr°l0RSed  much  bey°«d 

m^di^ •  °r,g,nally  fiXGd;  bUt  S°  raan?  ?ublic 

nvate  discussions  upon ,rny  doctrine  resulted,  that  it  has  acquired 

^Iztf^T?^  f6VV  f°UnderS  of -w  doctrines' have 

K  f?        °^anisation  of  a  great  number  of  men,' 

c  /  collected  numerous  facts,"  &c.  «  /  levied  contributions 
>n  many  anatomical  and  physiological  collections,   /subm  ted 

t  Hi  "  aCC°UntS-1  f  t6r  ha™&  emP]°y<*  for  -o  many 
■ither  ,  T  3nd  diversified  means,  /  no  longer  feared 

oZflTin  ^'r  <8V°  nvo1- P- sq.)    In  vol.  i.  p.  78.  Gall 

^  TA^a»  the  1St  of  ^  great 

EL;*:   i      r  ,  '     C'      7 have  assigned,"  &c.  "/have 

Rifled.  /  have  proved,"  &c.  «/  have  deta  led,"  &c.  *  } 
hv  proved  "  &c  «  /  have  shown,"  &c.  /  have  demon strated,"*/ 

/have  restored  "&c.  "/have  proved," &c.  "/have  established 

be  i    7  Se'Zed>"  &C-  "  7  haVG  dem°-trated,"  *c.  «  What  i 
E    ken  from  touch  /have  g^en  to  sight,"  &c.    "Thus  /  miv 
er  my  readers  on  all  these  points  to  my  great  work  "  y 
asserted  that  Gall  sometimes  uses  the  word  m  in  the  usual 
!  gular  meanmg  of  authors.    «  /  know  many  Negroes,"  &c.  23 

If  3 
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then,  "  from  what  toe  have  just  said."  (ii.  p.  335.  sq. ;  see  also  vi. 
p.  161.)  In  vol.  iii.  he  says  at  p.  78.  "  We  have  detailed  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  the  learned  in  vol.  i.  4to."  &c.  and  then  in  the 
next  page,  "  I  have  proved  in  vol.  i.  4to."  &c.  In  vol.  ii.  4to. 
where  he  is  writing  professedly  alone  and  not  referring  to  disco- 
veries, he  uses  the  plural  like  many  authors.  «  We  confess  that 
•we  are  not  yet  qualified  to  point  out,"  &c.  p.  379. 

In  many  cases  where  he  had  employed  our  in  the  4to.  he  says 
my  in  the  8vo.  In  the  table  of  contents  vol.  ii.  sect.  3.,  the  ex- 
pression »  our  principles"  occurs  five  times.  In  the  corresponding 
table,  vol.  i.  8vo.,  in  every  instance  it  is  "  my  principles." 

I  have  said  {supra,  p.  331.)  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  attacking 
Dr.  S.  for  the  new  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain.  Gall  says, 
«  Some  speak  of  my  discoveries,  pretending  to  blame  me  and  do 
honour  to  their  professors  ;  others  claimed  my  discoveries  as  their 
own,  without  daring  to  point  out  the  source  of  their  riches  ;  others 
published  extracts  from  my  lectures,  but  took  good  care  not  to 
name  them  ;  others  were  expelled  from  their  learned  .oaetiea  ftr 
having  declared  themselves  partisans  of  the  extravagancies  of  the 
German  doctor,  8vo.ii.  32.  sq.  "All  knowwith  what 
(Ackermann  and  Walter)  attacked  indifferently  all  my  ana tornica 
and  physiological  discoveries.    Arrived  at  Pans  toe  obtained  at 
first  the  most  brilliant  success  from  our  anatomical  demonstrations. 
The  highest  scientific  men  were  enchanted.    Soon  afterward 
Emperor  arrived  from  his  German  campaign    I  know  not  wh  t 
panic  seized  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  b ,  as 
by  a  charm,  everything  suddenly  changed     All  that  I  said  » 
that  I  demonstrated  was  now  nothing  but  doating,  quackery,  and 
humbug  as  they  chose  to  report  it  to  this  monarch,  p.  14- sq. 
He  thfn  adds^'they  ascribed  our  method  of  dissecting ^ the 
brain,"  p.  15.  although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  mode 
dissection  had  been  long  taught  by him  before  he 
name  and  was  taught  by  him  to  his  pupil  Dr.  S.    His  next  w  _ 
are  «  I  have  proved  in'my  answer  to  this  report  that  our  me  hod, 
£,««»  predecessors;"  "toe  must  have  made  more  resea  J 
*M  had  followed  the  steps  of  our  predecessors  instead ^of  p-«  S 
for  ourselves  a  new  road,"  *c.  (ii.  16.)    The  whole  wor  1 kn  > 
that  Gall  only  opened  this  new  road  and  he  himself ^ded* 
repeatedly,  yet  while  saying  "they  have  conceded  e.gh  e 
sential  poLsof  our  discoveries"  (p.l7.),-all  notoriously  Gall 
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covenes,  our  memoir-declared  by  himself  to  be  his  own  memoir 
he  goes  on  now  with  the  singular  — "My  adversaries  have  seized," 
&c.  "  Agreed  upon  one  point,  to  discredit  my  doctrine," &'c 
«  Cuvier  told  me  honestly  when  he  was  struck  with  my  dissection," 
&c.  "In  what  then  does  the  plan  of  my  researches  differ  from  that 
of  my  predecessors  ?  It  is  only  after  having  familiarized  myself  with, 
&c,  that  /  was  able  to  seize  the  principles,  &c.  As  soon  as  J 
found  myself  ,n  the  right  road,  /  had  but  to  persevere  unremit- 
tinglyadding  some  mechanical  proceedings  only and  this  was  be- 

brl  «  t3,Ught  DI"  S'  anat°m>'  °r  P^ology  of  the 
brain.      Thus  /  succeeded  in  finding  and  placing  in  the  rank  of 

positive  knowledge  the  structure,  arrangement,  gradual  perfection, 

the  connection  and  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  / 

have  established  order,  unity,  and  life,  in  a  study  where  there  was 

previously  nothing  but  confusion.    Where  nothing  had  been  seen 

but  mechanical  forms  and  fragments  /  demonstrated  apparatus 

for  the  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,"  p.  19 

sq.    Even  when  he  speaks  of  his  demonstrations  made  before 

■  Reid  and  Loder,  who  knew,  as  all  Europe  did,  that  he  was  the 

sole  discoverer,  and  like  all  the  world  saw  Dr.  S.,  the  young  man 

fresh  from  college  and  hired  by  Gall  as  his  prosector,  merely  as 

ns  humble  assistant,  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  Gall's 

«Z^vf;  *  "S  'Tl  demODStrations  **ich  «  continue  to 
«ake,  vi  p  si.  He  had  just  before  said  my  method  of  ex- 
imin.ng  the  brain  and  my  discoveries,  p  28 

Where  he  .really  alludes  to  Dr.  S.  under  the  words  u>e  or  our 
ie  no  where  considers  him  as  more  than  a  witness  or  an  Z^Z 

L  have  le^;  C   Clm' "yS6,f;       "  ^  Mers  affirm  *>« 

ent  IVZ  mterpret  thGSe  di^rences  of  develop- 

lent  ot  the  various  portion*  nf  fi,Q  u    •  , ,  .  " 

nstead  of  denying  such TnteJt  '        *  *  ^  be  ri** 

anrrhtv  ;nfl-ff  interesting  correspondencies  with  a 

aughty  indifference,  to  examine  without  pre  udice  how  ftt  „k 
-vation  confirms  ^pretended  discoveries?"    He  Sane  lec' 
-ed,  yet  (vol.  i.  p.  373.)  he  writes,  «  We  detail  in  our  cou  se  the" 

Although  Dr.  S.  originally  spoke  of  the  4to.  workns  our  work 
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Everlastingly  Dr.  S.  copies  word  for  word  from  Gall  and  always 
without  acknowledgment. 

Gall  had  made  all  his  great  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain  and  taught  them  to  the  world  before  he 
knew  Dr.  S.  The  latter  was  a  young  man  twenty  years  Gall'6 
junior,  who  happened  to  attend  his  lectures,  was  convinced  by 
Gall,  and  afterwards  engaged  by  Gall  as  his  dissector  and  general 
assistant.  In  all  the  travels  Dr.  S.  spent  not  a  farthing,  but  re- 
ceived pay  from  Gall  like  artists  and  others  whom  Gall  had  with 
him.  The  establishment  was  Gall's  and  Dr.  S.  never  presumed  to 
be  thought  of  otherwise  than  a  humble  individual  of  Gall's  suite.b 

Gall  told  me  that  Dr.  S.  was  at  first  the  clumsiest  assistant  that  he 
ever  had  ;  lost  him  a  great  deal  by  breaking  his  casts,  &c.  (for  these 
were  then  scarce),  and  that  it  was  twelve  months  before  he  could 
teach  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  dissect  the  brain,  whereas  he  taught 
Dr.  Fossati  in  two  or  three.  Gall  was  all  kindness  and  simplicity; 
he  trusted  that  Dr.  S.  would  carry  on  phrenology  after  his  death, 
and,  being  quite  easy  about  his  own  fame,  since  he  and  he  alone 
was  known  all  over  Europe  as  the  alleged  discoverer  of  a  new 
system  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  he  thought 
he  could  lose  nothing,  but  might  serve  Dr.  S.  and  Phrenology 
by  joining  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  with  his  own  in  his  works.  The  Mi- 
moire  presented  to  the  Institute,  the  Observations  on  the  report 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  great  work  were  all  composed  and  written 
by  Gall  only,  and  without  the  slighest  participation  by  Dr.  S.  ex- 
cept as  a  mere  clerk,  who  looked  into  dther  works  for  references 
and  saw  that  the  artists  executed  the  engravings  accurately.  "H 
sait,"  Gall  openly  told  him,  "  qu'il  n'a  ete  charge"  que  de  fournir 
les  notes  litteraires.  (Gall,  4to.  iii.  xvii.)  He  examined  this  point 
and  that  in  anatomy  by  Gall's  direction  ;— Gall  thinking,  reason- 
ing, and  investigating, —  mechanically  obeying  Gall's  directions. 
Gall  took  him  as  his  companion  to  every  prison  and  other  place  of 
observation.  On  this  very  account  Gall  frequently  speaks  in  the 
plural ;  giving  their  joint  testimony  to  a  fact.    "  Rfesumons  nous;. 

b  In  1802  Gall  informed  the  Austrian  government  that  he  had  spent  7000 
guilders  upon  plaster  casts  of  the  skulls  of  men  and  brutes,  and  upon  the  models 
of  the  brains  of  men  and  brutes  in  wax,  and  above  15,000  guilders  in  preparing 
for  his  large  work.  See  his  interesting  Petition  and  Remonstrance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  translated  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Combe  in  their  translation 
of  his  section  on  the  cerebellum,  &c.  &c. 
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&c  The  desire  of  enforcing  his  own  assertions  by  adding  the 
(testimony  of  another;  his  wish  to  establish  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  his 
-successor  in  advocating  phrenology  ;  his  security  with  respect  to 
his  own  merits  and  fame  ;  and  I  must  add  a  great  carelessness  in 
all  that  was  not  essential,  are  the  reasons  why  he  united  Dr.  S.-'s 
name  with  his  own,  and  spoke  in  the  plural  number. 

That  he  never  meant  to  allow  Dr.  S.  any  participation  as  an 
author  or  discoverer,  is  evident  from  his  using  the  singular  in  a 
perfectly  clear  manner,  excluding  every  other  person,  on  those 
very  points  in  which  he  even  used  the  plural  in  a  way  that  a 
Spurzheimite  would  conceive  favourable  to  Dr.  S.'s  claim. 
•  I  have  stated  {supra,  p.  334<.)  that  Gall  after  reading  some  of  Dr. 
S.'s  English  work  gave  the  book  up  in  disgust  half  cut,  and  knew 
nothing  more  of  Dr.  S.'s  sayings  and  writings  afterwards  than 
what  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  notice  even  for  a  mo- 
ment of  what  was  pointed  out  to  him.    The  notice  in  Gall's  work 
of  any  thing  by  Dr.  S.  was  through  their  pointing  out  to  him  cer- 
tain passages  in  Dr.  S.'s  books.    To  be  quite  accurate,  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Fossati  for  more  precise  information  :  and  in  a  letter  dated  Nov. 
27. 1838, Dr. Fossati  answered,  "Gall  n'a pas  tout  lu  ce  que  Spurz- 
heim a  ecrit  meme  de  sa  phrenologie,  mais  il  l'a  lu  en  partie  ;  je 
crois  qu'il  s'etait  arrete  a  Partie  v.  Practical  Considerations,  parce- 
que  les  feuilles  du  livre  n'etaient  pas  coupe's,  quand  il  est  mort.  Le 
livre  sur  ^education  que  je  lui  ai  porte  de  Londres  en  1822,  il 
ne  l'a  pas  lu.    Les  feuilles  ne  furent  pas  coupes.    "  Gall  n'avait 
pas  grande  opinion  de  Spurzheim ;  il  voyait  dans  le  livre  de  quoi 
il  utait  question ;  il  trouvait  des  raisonnements  qui  ne  lui  allaient 
pas,  ct  il  fermait  le  livre  pour  ne  plus  l'ouvrir." 

In  a  former  letter  Dr.  Fossati  writes,  "  Spurzheim  n'a  jamais 
reclame  les  decouvertes  anatomiques,  avancees  alors  comme  les 
decouvertes  de  Gall.  Quand  on  parlait  a  Gall  des  decouvertes 
de  Spurzheim,  il  elcvait  les  epaules,  et  il  disait  qu'il  y  avait  trop 
d'ecrits  de  son  temps  pour  qu'il  se  donnat  de  la  peine  a  cet  egard." 

In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  1836,  "Gall  disait  qu'il  avait  fallu  plu- 
sieurs  annees  pour  que  Spurzheim  fut  habitue  a  saisir  les  formes 
des  tetes  et  a  distinguer  les  organes.  II  lui  rendait  justice  quant 
a  son  adresse  dans  l'anatomie ;  mais  il  soutenait  toujours  et 
devant  tout  le  monde  que  e'est  lui,  Gall,  qui  lui  avait  appris 
l'anatomie  du  cerveau  et  la  methode  de  la  dissequer." 
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To  show  how  moderately  Dr.  S.  was  advanced  in  the  science  when 
he  travelled  with  Gall,  I  may  mention  that  Gall  laughingly  told  me 
that  when  they  went  into  a  prison  or  any  other  building  tenanted  by 
a  large  number  and  he  began  to  examine  heads  and  pronounce  his 
opinion,  Dr.  S.  used  to  pull  him  back  and  make  signs  of  intreating 
that  he  would  not  give  opinions,  so  greatly  did  he  fear  that  phre- 
nology was  scarcely  competent  for  such  judgments.  Dr.  S.  never 
presumed  to  speak  on  these  occasions. 

I  know  none  among  the  advocates  of  Dr.  S.  who  is  not  miser- 
ably ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Gall  and  of  the  history  of  phre- 
nology, and  has  not  derived  his  knowledge  second  hand  from 
Dr.  S.  or  from  some  one  taught  by  him  ;  and  few  who  are  not  most 
unjust  to  Gall.c 

e  Mr.  G.  Combe,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Roget  (I.e.  p.  197.).  says  "  that  the  titles 
which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  give  to  their  science  are  Phrenology."  Now  Gall 
nowhere  calls  it  phrenology.  He  invariably  contents  himself  with  the  expres- 
sions, Functionsof  the  Brain  ;  just  as  we  say  functions  of  the  kidneys. 

In  translating  Gall's  treatise  on  the  cerebellum,  he  of  course  gives  Gall's  foot- 
note, who  says  that  it  is  reported  in  the  Brillische  Annalen  that  a  machine  is  used 
by  debauchees  in  England  to  hang  them  a  little  and  thus  precure  an  erection. 
Mr.  C.  remarks  in  a  foot-note  of  his  own,  "  The  idea  is  unworthy  of  Gall.' 
(p.  93.)  Now  Gall  does  not  say  he  has  such  an  idea ;  he  relates  what  he  finds  in 
a  book  without  expressing  any  opinion,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  show  that 
it  has  been  thought  to  apply  the  effect  of  hanging  on  the  genitals  to  a  practical 
purpose.  Does  Mr.  Combe  deny  that  there  was  such  a  machine  in  England  for 
old  gentlemen  ?  or  did  he  never  hear  the  report,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  an 
old  gentleman  having  died  in  a  certain  house  in  London  because  he  was  let  to 
hang  rather  too  long  ? 

At  another  part  he  has  this  foot-note  :  "  The  cerebellum  was  largely  developed 
in  Gall,  and  although  the  feeling  did  not  subjugate  his  intellect,  it  produced  ir- 
regularities of  conduct  which  were  reprehensible,"  p.  142.  Now  what  good  ob- 
ject could  Mr.  Combe  have  in  writing  this  note  ?  I  again  ask  what  worthy  object 
could  he  have  ?  He  was  not  writing  Gall's  biography,  but  translating  a  treatise 
on  the  cerebellum.  I  have  always  heard  that  Gall  was  faithful  to  his  first  wile 
till  they  parted ;  that  he  then  had  a  mistress  to  whom  he  was  as  faithful,  and  to 
whom  he  was  married  as  soon  as  his  first  wife  died.  If  Gall's  cerebellum  was  very 
large  he  did  not  make  it.  A  wag  would  think  that  perhaps  Mr.  C.'s  is  very 
small  and  that  he  envied  Gall. 

At  p.  214.  Mr.  Combe  says  "  Dr.  Spurzheim  found  by  observation  that  in  an 
individual  who  manifests  great  self-esteem,  a  certain  part  of  the  brain  is  fully 
developed,  and  likewise  that  the  individual  carries  his  head  high  and  reclining 
backwards  "  Why,rall  this  was  found  by  observation  by  Gall  before  Dr.  S.  had 
heard  of  phrenology."* 

»  To  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  views,  I  shall  publish  portions  of  letters 
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An  array  of  references  has  been  made  to  parts  of  Gall  which 
efer  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  S. :  on  one  occasion  one  reference, 


In  his  preface  to  the  work  he  recklessly  asserts,  p.  xxiv.  "kDrs,  Gall  and 
?  Spurzheim  have  the  merit  of  having  discovered  and  first  taught  the  true  anatomy 


xo  me  from  two  of  the  soundest  phrenologists,  both  authors  on  the  subject,  and 
me  indeed  a  phrenologist  of  nearly  thirty  years'  standing,  who,  I  feel  persuaded, 
vould  not  object  to  the  publication  of  his  name ;  but  as  I  have  not  formally 
isked  his  permission,  and  he  is  too  far  off  for  an  answer  to  be  received  under  a 

kength  of  time,  I  abstain  from  mentioning  it. 

"  Like  yourself  I  have  often  felt  puzzled  at  the  worship  paid  to  Spurzheim.  My 
)«n  opinion  was  made  up  many  years  ago,  the  first  time  I  read  his  preface  to 
lis  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.    Every  thing  since  has  confirmed  it;  and  where,  in 

reading  Combe,  I  used  to  read  and  admire, — ignorant  of  Gall,  as,  alas!  most  are, 
—  when  I  read  Gall  I  was  amazed :  all  of  the  good  was  copiedfrom  Gall's  words, 

eyr  from  Spurxheim's  unacknowledged  plagiarisms.  Mr.  Combe  thought  proper 
once  to  take  me  to  task  for  my  remarks  on  Spurzheim,  as  being  the  following  of 
1  '  too  ready  listening  to  what  Dr.  Elliotson  had  said.'    I  told  him,  as  was  just, 

•  that  I  was  then  totally  unaware  of  your  opinions,  which  you  will  remember  to  be 

t  the  fact,  since  I  was  not  aware  of  your  opinions  therein  till  after  publication  of 
my  pamphlet  in  which  my  opinions  were  expressed.  I  rejoice  at  your  exposures. 
"  Since  I  have  studied  Gall  I  have  been  completely  astounded  at  the  ignorance 

.  of  Gall's  mind  which  he  shows,  and  at  the  same  time  the  effrontery  with  which 
he  plagiarises  from  him,  when  it  suits  his  purposes,  without  a  hint  of  acknow- 
ledgment, 

"  The  edition  I  use  is  Capen's  edition  in  2  vols.  Boston  (U.  S.),  1838. 

"  The  cases  of  Spurzheim's  plagiarism  and  dishonesty  and  direct  falsehood  are 
too  numerous  to  point  all  out.  It  would  occupy  a  volume.  I  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  theirs*  volume,  and  in  that  I  have  marked  down  the  following  pages  as 
special  instances  :  — 

"  Pp.  11,  12.  15.  23.  and  24.  and  following;  35.  4a  44.  51,  52.  56.  and  57.  61. 
64.64.  66,67.  &c,  74.  95,  96.  102.  105.  116.  121.  124.  &c,  126.  &c,  130. 
132.  135,  136.  139.  147.  153.  162,  163.  186,  187.  190.  195.  197.  202.  205, 
206.  209.  236,  238.  305,  306,  307.  327.  334.  340. 

"  The  greater  part  of  vol.  2.  is  derived  or  copied  verbatim  from  Gall, — see,  e.  g., 
107.  and  many  following  pages. 

"  I  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  Jlagrant  of  the  above  instances  : — 
"P.  11.    The  whole  a  complete  misstatement  and  misrepresentation. 

12.    Directly  false;  three  separate  statements,  in  three  first  paragraphs. 
23.  &c.  Copied  almost  verbatim  from  Gall. 
35.  Ditto. 

40.  &c.  Gall's  exact  words  —  44.  copied. 

51.  Again,  all  before  and  after,  copied: — and  insolent  presumption  of 

"  Gall  and  I"  continually. 

52.  Copied  from  Gall  again. 
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extending  into  two  pages,  is  made  into  two.  But  that  may  pass : 
I  have  only  to  remark  that  all  the  references,  except  a  mere 

of  the  brain  !"  Why  not  say  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Mr.  Combe  and  Mr. 
Deville  first  established  phrenology  ?    Mr.  G.  Combe  shows  his  absurd  tendency 

57.    Gall  again. 

61.     All  preceding  ch.  from  Gall. 
64.  Ditto. 

66.  Insolence  — and  false  in  last  parag.  especially  ilalicised  '  our  common,' 

67.  All  from  Gall. 
73.  Ditto. 

95.    As  to  theft,  murder,  &c.  not  true;  Gall  justly  showed  their  tendency  in 

excess  was  this,  and  distinctly  says  so. 
102.    All  this  said  merely  to  ape  at  a  difference  and  superiority  from  Gall. 

Spurzheim  well  knew  that  Gall  merely  said  it  (as  he  elsewhere, 

copying  Gall,  says  it)  to  prevent  quackery. 
105.  The  whole  chapter  ending  here  —  from  Gall. 
116.    All  this  section  also. 

121.  Particular  impudence:  he  says,  'it  see/ns  to  me,'  when  he  copies 
Gall's  exact  words  on  same  subject. 

124.  &c.  Particularly  to  be  noticed.  Little  else  than  a  string  of  falsehoods  of 
the  most  barefaced  kind.  e.  g.  Gall '  taking  only  situation  of  organs 
as  guide,'  when  Gall  classed  them.  Gall  '  unacquainted  with  special 
faculties,'  when  Gall,  in  each  case,  devotes  much  to  this  point. 
Middle  parag.  of  p.  125.  impudently  false ;  and  as  to  bumps  ridiculously 
so:  whole  chapter  should  be  well  examined;  where  not  falsehoods 
as  to  Gall,  it  is  taken  from  Gall's  words,  —  which  is  Spurzheim's 
usual  way  of  striving  to  get  credit  —  first  decrying  Gall  and  then 
copying  his  words. 

130.    Last  parag.  in  chap.  :  —  'my  work'  false  and  presumptuous. 

132.  Most  impudently  false  passage  in  whole  book: — '  Gall  did  not  de- 
termine organs  in  conformity  with  their  views,'  —  when  every  point 
copied  from  Gall.  (See  especially  §  2.  of  Gall's  3d  vol.  under  his 
definition  qffacidties.')  Can  any  thing  be  more  barefaced  or  impudent  ? 
Gall  laid  clown  these  rules  (only  in  better  terms  than  Sp.)  and  ap- 
plied them,  which  Sp.  does  not. 

135.  Last  parag.  strives  to  find  here  excuse  for  his  ignorance  or  laziness  against 
Gall's  beautiful  and  most  valuable  illustrations.  Gall's  is  the  only 
philosophic  mode.  —  Turn  over  leaf  for  falsehood  and  absurdity.' 
Every  case  quoted  by  Spurzheim  is  taken  unacknowledged  from  Gall, 
as  seep.  139.  &c.  &c. 

153.  Sp.'s  '  Amativeness,'  'Physical  Love,'  against  Gall's  Instinct  of  Pro- 
pagation.    Compare  with  p.  124.  ante. 

162.  Last  parag.  His  usual  insidious  insinuation  to  seem  as  if  Gall  did  little 
and  he  had  determined  the  seat  of  '  Adhesiveness:'  he  knew  Gall  de- 
termined it  thoroughly. 
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mention  of  the  title  of  Dr.  S.'s  book  on  insanity,  are  to  but  one 
work,  and  that  which  Gall  criticises  at  length  in  his  third  4to 


to  exalt  Dr.  S.  unjustly  in  the  following  passage,  p.  234.:  «  Many  years  ago  Dr. 
S.  and  some  other  phrenologists  inferred  from  the  fact  of  motion  remaining  in 


186.    '      &c.  as  usual.    Gall  on  contrary  calls  it  '  Instinct  of  defence  of  self 

and  property,'  which  is  complete. 
1 90.    Acquisitiveness.    All  from  Gall. 
195.    Gall  expressly  states  theft  to  result  from  excess. 
197.    Copied  from  Gall :  much,  Gall's  own  words. 

202.  Usual  misrepresentation.  Gall  expressly  distinguishes  between  coward 
and  to  feel  fear;  and  his  argument  beautifully  shows  difference  be- 
tween them  and  its  cause. 

205.  Altogether  misrepresentation  of  Gall. 

206.  Impudently  false.    Gall  drew  the  finest  line  between  Pride  and  Vanity 

ever  drawn,  —  and  yet  Sp.  dares  to  speak  thus  !  Gall  drew  the  most 
graphic  distinction  between  ejects  of  each, — and  yet  Sp.  says  he  con- 
founds them  !  Quote  Gall's  picture  of  vain  man  and  proud  man,  in 
answer. 

236.  Gall  discovered  organ  of  'wonder,'  (see  him  on  'imitation')  and  yet 
Sp.  claims,  and  his  slaves  give  him,  the  discovery. 

238."  Remark  as  to  Rousseau  {insimtated  against  Gall)  made  by  Gall  himself 
and  copied  from  him. 

305.  Gall  never  said  forehead  a  single  organ  ;  he  grouped  the  whole  as  forming 

' the  intellect,'  which  Sp.  had  not  philosophy  to  do. 

306.  False,  that  Sp.  discovered  5  organs  and  more  accurate  than  Gall ;  but 

love  of  approbation  his  ruling  passion. 

307.  'I —  J —     while  copying  Gall. 

;  327.    Third  parag. f  I  show,'  while  copying  Gall's  words. 

334.    Sp.  very  bad  on  reflection  ;  the  little  that  is  good  is  from  Gall. 

340.    Directly  false  that  Gall  admitted  not  feelings  and  intellect;  also,  Gall 
observed  on  time.    The  constant  aim  of  Sp.  is  to  place  himself  in  op- 
position to  Gall,  especially  so  in  p.  340.    See  also  same  spirit  in 
Preface  to  Anatomy  of  Brain." 
'  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Forster,  who  gave  the 
name  of  Phrenology  to  our  science  (sicprd,  p.  690.),  and  pointed  out  to  Dr.  S.  that 
there  must  be  an  organ  of  marvellousness.  {Ricucil  des  (Euvrages  et  des  Penstes 
fun  Physicien  et  M6laphysicicn.    Par  Thos.  Forster.  Frankfort,  1836,  p.  12.) 

"  In  March,  1816,  Professor  Jamieson  requested  me  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Wer- 
nerian  Society  at  Edinburgh.  I  chose  for  my  subject,  Phrenology,  comparative 
and  human,  and  had  about  twenty  elegant  drawings  made  for  its  illustration ; 
which,  together  with  my  paper,  were  exhibited  at  the  Society  in  due  course  in  the 
same  month ;  so  that  1  am  the  first  person  who  announced  Gall's  doctrine  in 
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volume ;  and  that  all  must  know  that  he  read  Dr.  S.'s  Phrenology, 
though  only  as  his  friends  pointed  out  parts  to  him. 

Dr.  S.'s  conduct  is  only  explicable  by  an  inordinate  amount  of 
vanity,  which  made  him  so  short  sighted  as  not  to  see  that  the 
majesty  of  Gall's  intellect  and  moral  dignity  would  but  make 
all  unprincipled  attempts  to  plunder  him  futile,  and  throw  the 
poor  offender  for  ever  into  the  sink  of  all  bad  men.  Take  but 
two  examples  to  illustrate  his  character.  Gall  long  before  Dr.  S. 
knew  anything  of  Phrenology  had  dissected  the  brain  in  his  new 
way,  and  defended  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  But  Dr.  S. 
madly  writes,  "  Modern  anatomists  before  Gall  and  myself  were 


some  cases  where  feeling  was  lost  and  vice  versil,  that  the  nerves  must  really  be 
double."  Any  one  would  infer  that  till  the  time  of  Dr.  S.  no  person  drew  this 
inference,  whereas  it  was  drawn  by  the  ancients  themselves  long  before  Dr.  8. 
was  born;  and  in  1783  revived  and  defended  by  the  French  surgeon  Pouteau. 
(Suprd,  19.) 


Scotland,  though  Spurzheim  with  his  wonted  egotism  took  the  credit  of  it. 
The  next  day  the  Professor  Jamieson  called  on  me  and  said  that  my  doctrine 
had  given  offence  and  wounded  the  prejudice  of  the  faculty  and  others,  who 
thought  it  irreligious  and  also  unsupported  by  facts ;  and,  in  short,  that  phre- 
nology was  unpalatable  as  a  science  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  previously  proposed 
me  as  Hon.  Member  of  the  Society  ;  but,  from  what  he  said,  I  was  induced  to 
request  that  no  more  notice  of  me  should  be  taken  by  the  Society,  and  I  with- 
drew from  Edinburgh  in  great  disgust  of  the  whole  proceeding.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  Gordon,  Combe,  and  Mackenzie,  were  all  against  the  doctrine 
violently.  Subsequently,  Spurzheim  came  and  gave  lectures  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  and  made  some  converts.  But  what  is  remarkable  is  this  ;  — that 
I  said  prophetically,  '  the  seed  is  sown,  inquiry  on  foot,  and  Edinburgh  will  be 
the  first  town  to  have  a  School  of  Phrenology.'  So,  indeed,  it  has  turned  out. 
Spurzheim  always  flattered  me  to  my  face,  but  abused  me  behind  my  back,  as  I 
learnt  from  several  persons.  The  whole  discovery  is  Gall's,  just  as  the  real 
source  of  the  higher  astronomy  belongs  to  old  Sir  Will.  Herschel,  while  the 
tyros  and  pupils  take  the  credit  of  his  labours.  Gall  was  a  good,  honourable, 
humane  man  ;  and  to  have  spoken  of  him  as  Spurzheim  did  to  me,  is  a  blot  in 
the  moral  character  of  the  latter,  that  qualities  more  useful  than  his  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  counterbalance. 

"  Spurzheim  behaved  still  more  unhandsomely  to  me  about  the  organ  of 
Wonder,  which  I  twice  or  thrice  suggested  to  him  in  1815  and  1816,  and  he 
denied  its  being  a  separate  faculty.  I  called  it  Mystcrizingness  (see  my  Sketch  of 
Phrenology,  8vo.  London,  1815);  he  afterwards  adopted  the  organ,  and  called 
it  Wonder,  &c,  without  acknowledgment." 
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divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  decussation."  "  Before 
Gall  and  /  began  our  researches,  anatomists  were  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  down  the  brain  by  slices."  {Suprh,  p.  322.) 

I  have  a  firm  conviction  that,  if  Gall's  8vo.  work  had  been  trans- 
lated, and  neither  Dr.  S.  nor  Mr.  Combe  had  published  their  works, 
Phrenology  would  by  this  time  have  been  far  better  appreciated 
and  understood,  and  would  many  years  ago  have  been  received  as 
extensively  as  it  is  at  present.  At  p.  389. 1  said,  "  It  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  Gall's  8vo.  work  is  not  translated;  and  lam  certain 
that  the  legacy  left  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  could  not  have  been  laid 
out  to  half  the  advantage  in  any  other  way  than  in  publishing  a 
cheap  translation  of  it.  Pure  as  were  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen 
intrusted  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  spirited  bequeather,  in  publish- 
ing works  of  their  own,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  have  done 
far  better  in  publishing  the  writings  of  the  founder  before  any 
thing  else."  This  was  courteously  expressed,  and  made  no  charge, 
but  regretted  an  error  of  judgment  only.  However,  it  gave  great 
offence  to  the  so  styled  Phrenologorum  facile  Princepsd,  who  wrote 
to  me,  denying  that  money  had  been  spent  upon  any  work  of  their 
own,  except  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and  sending  me  in  print  the 
reply  that  was  to  appear  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Constitution  of 
Man:  —  "  Mr. Henderson's  Trustees  have  published  no  works  of 
their  own  at  the  expense  of  his  funds.  Not  a  sixpence  has  been 
contributed  to  any  toork  but  the  present,  and  aid  was  given  to  it  at  the 
bequeather 's  special  request"  On  receiving  an  assurance  from  me 
that  I  made  no  charge,  but  merely  differed  from  their  judgment, 
he  wrote  again  and  said  that  it  was  a  direct  charge  ;  and  that  "in 
order  to  render  the  charge  as  little  offensive  as  possible,"  I  gave 
"them  credit  for  the  purity  of  their  motives:"  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  made  such  a  charge  against  them  at 
all,  seeing  that  it  was  without  foundation. 

But  as  I  had  always  understood  that  those  who  had  entered 
upon  the  speculation  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  had  lessened 
their  losses  by  sums  from  the  bequest,  I  told  him  of  this  and  he 
could  not  deny  it.  He  confessed  that  the  circulation  was  at  one 
time  so  low  that  there  was  a  great  loss  on  every  number:  and  the 
speculators  therefore  received  101.  a  number  from  the  bequest  till 
they  lost  nothing.    This  was  a  very  prudent  measure,  and  showed 
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wisdom  in  their  generation:  but  after  the  confession  of  it,  and  my 
declaration  that  I  neither  made  nor  thought  of  making  a  charge, 
it  was  not  very  polite  or  reasonable  in  Mr.  Combe  to  add,  as 
he  did,  "  If  this  was  the  only  fact  on  which  your  charge  was 
founded,  it  was  very  ill  supported  indeed." 

At  length,  however,  truth  and  reason  have  prevailed;  for  Mr. 
Combe  writes  in  the  PhrenologicalJournal  for  April,  1839,  p.  190., 
that  I  have  reminded  him  that  a  donation  of  \Ql.  a  number  had 
been  given  from  it  in  support  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  and 
that  I  am  correct,  and  his  expressions  of  denial  too  general.  In- 
deed they  were,  for  they  were  universal  —  "  Not  a  sixpence  has 
been  contributed  to  any  work  but  the  present." 

In  keeping  with  this  affair,  I  will  now  for  the  first  time  mention 
another.  About  12  years  ago  I  sent  to  Mr.  Combe  for  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  a  paper  read  by  me  to  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety of  London,  with  a  title  to  this  effect,  and  bearing  my  name. 
In  it  I  casually  expressed  my  regret  that  Dr.  S.  had  not  followed 
Gall's  plan  of  detailing  the  origin  and  progress  of  each  of  his 
discoveries  of  organs  and  of  laying  a  body  of  individual  instances 
in  proof  to  his  readers ;  but  merely  made  an  assertion  ;  so  that  one 
was  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief 
of  faculties,  and  then  considered  where  their  organs  were  most 
likely  to  lie;  not  having  first  met  with  the  facts  and  extended 
his  observations  in  consequence.  Mr.  Combe  thought  proper  to 
strike  this  out  of  the  paper  without  communication  with  me.  When 

complained,  his  apology  was  that  the  Editor  was  answerable  for 
everything  in  the  Journal,  and  that  differences  among  phrenologists 
were  injurious  ;  and  that  posterity  would  settle  the  respective 
merits  of  Gall  and  Dr.  S.  I  replied,  1.  That  the  paper  professed  to 
be  a  certain  paper  read  at  a  certain  place.  If  it  was  mutilated, 
it  was  not  what  it  professed  to  be.  2.  That,  as  it  bore  my  name 
the  editor  was  not  responsible  for  its  sentiments,  as  in  the  case  ot 
anonymous  reviews,  in  which  every  thing  is  considered  as  the 
Editor's.  3.  That  when  a  phrenologist  is  wrong,  the  sooner  Ins 
error  is  corrected  the  better:  the  more  error  spreads,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  when  the  time  arrives,  as  it  always  must,  for 
its  correction;  so  as  to  Gall  and  Dr.  S.,  if  the  present  generation 
of  their  cotemporaries  allow  injustice  to  prevail,  posterity  will  have 
a  fine  argument  in  our  silence  that  all  was  right  and  Dr.  b.  wnut 
he  pretended  to  be. 
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"  Credulity  argues  Weakness  of  Mind,  and  is,  deservedly  attended  with  Re- 
proach. It  is  offensive  to  Philosophy;  whose  venerable  Records  it  interlines 
with  false  Stories,  and  idle  Tales.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  'tis  ako  true,  that 
•Scepticism  is  not  less  a  fault ;  for  that  alone  renders  the  whole  Book  of  Nature 
insignificant.  What  can  the  clearest  experiment,  or  the  best  discovery  import  to 
him,  who  will  not  hear,  who  will  not  see?"  —  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  261.  1698. 

"  Galilee,  Newton,  Salomon  de  Caus,  Volta,  Fulton,  Windsor,  Arkwright, 
Gall,  et  tous  ceux  qui  se  sont  presenters  une  verite  a  la  main  a  la  porte  de  ce 
vaste  Charenton,  qu'on  appelle  le  monde,  ont  ete'  recjus  a  coup  de  pierres  ou  de 
sifflets." —  Jobard. 


In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  published  in  1827,  I  declared 
that  I  "  should  despise  myself  if  I  hesitated  to  declare  my  de- 
cided conviction  of  the  truth  of  Mesmerism;"  and  added,  just 
as  I  have  stood  abundant  ridicule  for  advocating  Auscultation, 
Phrenology,  Quinine,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  Creosote,  and  main- 
lining the  liability  of  mankind  to  Glanders,  never  having  yet 
declared  an  opinion  upon  a  new  medical  truth  that  I  had  been 
Dbliged  to  retract,  I  "  will  now  stand  more  ridicule  with  the 
same  firmness  and  the  same  silent  pity  or  contempt  which  I  have 
xlways  felt  for  my  opponents,  till  I  see,  as  I  shall,  the  truth  of 
Mesmerism  established."  (Supra,  p.  656.) 

How  I  have  up  to  this  moment  fulfilled  my  promise,  the  world 
mows.  I  have  now  for  three  years  carefully  and  dispassionately 
nvestigated  the  subject  by  experiments  performed  almost  every 
lay  upon  a  variety  of  persons ;  and  I  not  only  repeat  my  firm 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  mesmerism,  but  of  the  truth  of  many 
>oints  in  it  upon  which  I  formerly  gave  no  opinion,  because  I  had 
lot  then  witnessed  them,  and  was  determined  to  remain  neutral 
ipon  every  point  on  which  I  myself  did  not  witness  facts. 

The  production  of  the  peculiar  coma  by  mesmerism,  independ- 
ently of  all  mental  impressions,  is  a  truth  now  admitted  by  a  very 
argc  number  of  the  best  informed,  acutest,  and  least  credulous 
nen  in  England,  whose  attention  was  excited  to  the  subject  by 
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what  I  showed  them;  for,  though  some  of  the  seed  which  I  sowed 
fell  on  stony  ground  and  among  thorns,  much  proves  to  have 
fallen  upon  good  soil,  and  is  now  daily  bringing  "  forth  fruit, 
some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred."    This  coma 
may  be  induced  in  some  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  what  is  in- 
tended, and  sometimes  merely  by  pointing  the  fingers  close 
towards  them  ;  in  some,  by  doing  so  behind  their  backs,  without 
their  knowing  that  we  are  about  any  thing,  or  even  that  we  are 
there  ;  in  some,  who  firmly  disbelieve  the  whole  matter":  in  those 
who  resisted  all  effect  to  their  utmost ;  in  those  who  are  already 
in  ordinary  sleep  ;  and  in  children  completely  idiotic.    If  it  is 
complete,  no  pinching  or  other  violence  is  felt  during  it,  and,  till 
the  patient  wakes  spontaneously,  possibly  after  many  hours,  or 
some  days,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  mode  of  waking  him  but  by 
transverse  passes,  darting  the  hand  towards  him,  or  blowing  in 
his  face.    The  case  of  Elizabeth  Okey,  related  at  pp.  628.  sq. 
682.  supra,  has  continued  up  to  the  present  moment ;  and  a  sister 
rather  younger  than  herself,  taller,  more  robust,  and  of  bustling 
and  hardworking  character,  who  had  also  been  treated  by  others 
and  myself  in  vain  for  epilepsy,  fell  into  a  similar  state  of  ecstatic 
delirium,  and  was  in  this  state  when  admitted  into  the  hospital. 
When  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  in  the  delirium,  but  almost  instantly 
fell  asleep  on  my  putting  my  finger  on  her  forehead.  The  sleep  was 
very  short ;  but  returned  whenever  1  re-applied  my  finger.  Her 
case  likewise  has  continued  up  to  this  time.    Scarcely  a  day  has 

a  One  of  the  cleverest  men  in  this  country  mesmerised  an  incredulous  gentle- 
man, who  suddenly  fell  into  the  coma.  He  then  blackened  the  gentleman's  face  and 
put  him  on  a  woman's  cap,  and  placed  a  looking  glass  before  him,  intending  to 
wake  him  in  this  state  and  thus  convince  him  he  had  been  asleep.  But  the  wife 
feared  he  might  be  terrified  into  a  fit;  so  the  glass  was  removed,  the  cap  taken 
ofiT,  his  face  washed,  and  he  was  awakened  by  transverse  passes.  When  he  was 
awake,  he  stoutly  denied  he  had  ever  been  asleep,  and  disbelieves  mesmerism  to 
this  hour.  The  gentleman  who  operated  had  refused  to  accompany  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  mine  to  the  hospital  to  see  my  experiments,  on  the  ground  of 
having  conceived  a  respect  for  me,  though  unacquainted  with  me,  and  being 
unwilling  to  have  his  good  opinion  lessened  by  seeing  me  make  a  fool  of  myself. 
At  length  he  did  accompany  the  Baronet.  He  was  astonished,  but  could  not 
believe,  till,  seeing  one  of  the  Okeys  after  the  experiments  hanging  carelessly  over 
the  balusters,  he  made  a  pass  at  a  distance  behind  her  back  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  he  fixe  d  her  instantly,  sense- 
less and  rigid.     He  has  now  mesmerised  hundreds,  and  converted  as  many. 
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elapsed  in  which  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  my  clinical  clerk  at  the 
time  they  were  in  the  hospital,  or  myself  have  not  mesmerised 
one  or  both  and  carried  on  the  investigation.  We  are  enabled 
to  state  in  the  most  positive  manner,  after  the  most  rigorous  daily 
observation  for  three  years,  that  all  the  phenomena  displayed 
are  real :  that  the  accusation  of  imposition  is  utterly  false ;  and  the 
report  of  one  of  them  having  been  a  performer  among  the  Irving- 
ites  or  been  an  Irvingite,  is,  like  every  other  respecting  them  un- 
favourable to  mesmerism,  a  pure  malicious  invention  of  an  unfeel- 
ing mind. 

These  sisters  exhibit  perfect  specimens  of  double  conscious- 
ness ;  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  on  record.    In  their  ecstatic 
delirium,  they  know  nothing  of  what  has  occurred  in  their  natural 
state:  they  know  not  who  they  are,  nor  their  ages,  nor  any  thing 
which  they  learnt  in  their  healthy  state:  and  in  their  natural  state 
they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  that  has  passed  in  their  delirium. 
Their  memory  in  their  delirium  reaches  back  only  to  the  moment 
when  each  first  woke  from  mesmeric  sleep  into  the  delirium. 
They  would  then,  indeed,  speak  :  but  their  minds  were  nearly 
blank :  they  knew  nobody,  nor  the  names,  nature,  nor  use  of  any 
thing:  they  had  to  learn  every  thing  afresh.  For  above  a  twelve- 
month, whatever  was  told  them  they  believed;  and  whatever 
name  was  given  to  them  for  a  thing,  they  invariably  adopted. 
Not  knowing  what  the  terms  father  and  mother  meant,  and  the 
elder  being  told  that  I  was  their  father,  and  Mr.  Wood  their 
mother,  they  always  considered  these  words  applicable  to  us  only. 
They  were  exceedingly  silly,  loquacious,  as  I  have  described 
the  elder  at  p.  630.    If  one  of  us  disappeared,  the  elder  began 
to  cry,  and  on  being  told  the  other  had  swallowed  him,  firmly 
believed  it,  and  entreated  the  other  to  pull  him  up  again ;  and,  on 
his  pretending  to  do  this  and  the  absentee  suddenly  showing  him- 
self, would  be  overpowered  with  joy  and  thank  the  other.  Their 
language  was  peculiar.    Almost  every  word  was  spoiled,  and 
always  spoiled  in  the  same  way:  but  spoiled  by  each  differently  : 
and  each  had  a  strange  mode  of  expressing  herself  and  of  intro- 
ducing certain  superfluous  words  between  words  and  syllables. 
For  example,  for  opportunity,  one  said  opporruflytunyto/ifl/fsty. 
Mr.  Wood  was  always  Mr.  Way  wood.  Occasionally  the  disfigure- 
ment of  language  would  be  much  worse  for  a  week  or  two. 
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This  state  has  gradually  improved ;  so  that,  though  at  this 
moment,  while  in  it,  they  know  nothing  of  their  natural  mode  of 
existence,  they  are  comparatively  sane  ;  they  have  learnt  afresh 
to  read,  write,  work,  &c.  in  this  state ;  and  behave  extremely  well, 
and  speak  nearly  like  other  people,  talk  very  little  nonsense,  and' 
are  only  rather  odd.  Whenever  they  have  been  brought  out  of 
this  state,  during  now  three  years,  they,  on  coming  into  their 
natural  state,  lose  all  the  intermediate  period,  and  connect  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  the  last  of  their  natural  state,  when  they  were 
thrown  asleep.  Vice  versd,  when,  by  being  sent  into  mesmeric 
sleep  in  their  natural  state,  they  wake  up  into  the  delirium,  the 
present  moment  is  continuous  with  the  last  of  their  former  deli- 
rium. I  have  allowed  the  interval  to  be  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
never  once  have  I  witnessed  a  shadow  of  inconsistency,  never  once 
have  they  betrayed  in  one  state  a  trace  of  knowledge  obtained 
in  the  other  state  or  of  any  thing  connected  with  it,  or  a  trace  of 
the  character  of  the  other  state.  I  have  had  them  in  my  own 
house  four  months  together  :  they  were  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  watched  by  as  sharp  persons  as  are  to  be  found,  all 
day,  and  on  occasions  when  they  could  not  have  believed  any  one 
near.  They  lived  three  months  with  a  Colonel's  lady.  They  have 
passed  days  and  days  with  a  very  shrewd  woman,  —  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope.  But  never  has  there  been  a  shadow  of  inconsistency  or 
want  of  due  keeping.  Their  cases,  however  similar,  differ  greatly  : 
even  the  phaenomena  which  occur  in  both,  and  are  most  similar, 
have  a  modification  in  each. 

The  elder,  whose  case,  up  to  the  publication  of  my  Second 
Part,  is  already  detailed,  is  far  the  more  susceptible  ;  and  has  ex- 
hibited stranger  phaenomena.  For  a  length  of  time,  she  had 
perfect  anaesthesia  in  her  delirium.  She  could  hold  nothing  unless 
she  saw  it ;  nor,  till  she  acquired  the  habit,  could  she  walk  without 
looking  at  her  feet.  She  used  to  take  red-hot  coals  out  of  the 
fire,  and  wonder,  as  she  held  them,  why  other  people  cried  out 
and  desired  her  to  throw  them  down,  and  why  her  hands  became 
blistered.  A  seton  was  put  into  her  neck  by  Mr.  Wood  behind 
her,  while  she  was  chattering  to  me  who  stood  before  her :  but 
she  never  altered  a  feature  or  a  tone  ;  and,  on  bringing  her  into 
her  natural  state,  she  presently  in  turning  her  head  felt  a  sore- 
ness which  made  her  think  some  one  must  have  pinched  her  neck. 
Some  persons  chose  to  doubt  the  reality  of  her  anaesthesia,  and 
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stuck  pins  in  her,  and  made  various  experiments  which  they 
thought  would  hurt  her;   conceiving  the  thing  impossible,  as 
though  palsy  is  not  an  undoubted  symptom  of  nervous  disease. 
In  females  with  nervous  affections  we  continually  observe  spas- 
modic and  convulsive  actions  on  the  one  hand,  and  palsy  of 
motion  on  the  other :  sometimes  such  morbid  sensibility  that  the 
least  touch  cannot  be  borne,  and  sometimes  the  most  excruciating 
neuralgic  dartings  are  experienced  ;  and  often,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  local  loss  of  sensation,  and  sometimes  a  general  loss  of 
it.     It  would  be  strange  if  such  insensibility  as  the  elder 
Okey's  did  not  occasionally  occur  ;  and  the  doubt  of  its  possibility 
betrays  great  medical  ignorance.    Other  real  cases  have  been 
doubted  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor  Okeys.    A  case  of  cata- 
lepsy with  this  insensibility  occurred  in  the  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  lectured  upon  by  Dr.  Duncan.    He  made  the 
following  remarks  :  —  "  We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  and  we  do  so 
with  feelings  of  the  most  unmixed  disgust,  an  unmanly,  wanton, 
and  barbarous  experiment,  practised  on  this  unfortunate  patient 
by  an  individual  unconnected,  we  are  happy  to  add,  with  the 
department  of  clinical  medicine.    It  will  scarcely  be  credited, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  strictly  true,  that  during  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
sensibility, the  person  to  whom  we  allude,  tort  tuith  his  nails,  two 
separate  pieces  of  skin  from  the  hand  of  the  patient.    She  was  not 
aware  of  the  cruel  and  unwarrantable  experiment  at  the  time,  but 
she.  feels  its  effects  in  the  intervals,  very  acutely.    It  is  satisfac- 
tory; however,  to  know  that  but  one  feeling  of  the  most  unequi- 
vocal reprobation  pervaded  teachers  and  pupils  at  this  inhuman 
and  unprofessional  act."    Endless  experiments  were  made  which 
proved  the  reality  of  the  insensibility.    It  ceased  early  one  morn- 
ing, with  the  occurrence  of  sensation  of  pins  and  needles:  and 
her  sister,  who  was  very  romping,  on  banging  her  before  she  got 
up,  wondered  to  find  her  complain,  for  she  had  borne  this  pre- 
viously without  caring  for  it.    And  when  she  herself  got  out  of- 
bed  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  floor  '  so  hard,'  for  hitherto  she 
had  never  felt  the  floor  in  walking,  and  could  not  walk  without 
seeing  where  she  placed  her  foot. 

She  had  also  a  wonderful  susceptibility  of  unpleasant  feeling 
from  the  influence  of  persons  seriously  ill :  a  feeling  of  weakness, 
oppression,  and  distress ;  and  such  an  effect  upon  her  mind  that 
she,  being  in  her  delirium,  fancied  an  image  of  death  wrapped  in 
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white  clothes,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  patient.  The  more 
adult  the  patient,  and  the  more  violent  the  disease,  the  more 
intense  were  the  distressing  feelings,  and  the  taller  the  fancied 
spectre.  In  her  natural  state  she  has  nothing  of  the  kind:  and 
in  a  third  state,  one  of  sleepwaking  with  her  eyes  open,  in  which 
she  walks  about  and  speaks  gently,  and  sighs,  and  sometimes 
does  not  wink  an  eyelid  for  a  whole  hour,  in  which  she  is  not  at 
all  delirious,  she  has  the  oppression,  but  not  the  delirious  image. 
The  moment  the  person  dies,  the  sensation  and  the  image  cease. 
This  phenomenon  will  occur  when  the  individual's  face  is  not  seen 
by  her,  —  as  when  she  is  walking  even  at  some  distance  behind  a 
person,  whom  she  never  saw,  and  whose  face  she  cannot  see.  I  have 
known  it  occur  when  the  patient,  a  child,  has  been  at  an  opposite 
window  in  my  street,  and  looking  out  with  other  children.  I  have 
tested  her  accounts  in  every  way,  and  know  them  to  be  correct. 
This  peculiarity  had  disclosed  itself  many  months  in  the  hospital 
before  I  learnt  it,  and  then  she  let  it  out  to  me  accidentally. 

A  third  peculiarity,  not  observed,  except  for  a  short  time  in  1S38, 
in  the  younger,  though  a  condition  in  one  respect  similar  to  it  for 
many  months  happened  to  her,  is,  that  by  certain  means  we  can 
throw  her  into  the  state  of  sleeping  waking  just  mentioned.  In 
this  state  her  countenance  is  truly  heavenly  ;  such  as  enraptures 
painters  and  every  one  who  has  a  feeling  for  painting  and  poetry. 
She  accurately  foretells  the  changes  in  her  complaints  and  accu- 
rately points  out  the  means  which  may  be  required.  But  there 
was  a  mixture  of  delirium  originally  in  this  state,  for  she  fancied 
she  saw  a  kind  Negro,  whom  she  applied  to  and  who  answered 
her  questions. b  But  this  delirious  fancy  has  long  ceased.  In 
1837,  p. 685.  supra,  I  said  that,  from  the  facts  recorded  by  Gall  and 
Lord  Monboddo,  &c,  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  a  sleepwaker 
may  prophesy  morbid  changes  in  himself  with  accuracy.  This 
fact  is  completely  realised  in  the  elder.  Her  predictions  respecting 
•the  return  of  her  epileptic  fits,  paroxysms  of  sleep  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  phenomena,  nay 
the  sudden  occurrence  of  violent  inflammatory  symptoms,  with 
intense  heat,  sweating,  rapidity  of  pulse,  anguish  of  countenance, 
and  buffiness  of  the  blood,  have  been  predicted  by  her  with  the 

b  See  similar  phtenomena  in  Dr.  D'Espines,  Observations  de  Midecine  PratiguQ 
Aimed,  1838. 
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nost  perfect  accuracy  even  to  the  hour.    Possibly  this  has  de- 
3ended  upon  the  imagination.   The  power  of  mental  impressions 
[  know  to  be  far  greater  than  is  generally  apprehended  :  and  in 
mesmeric  states  its  power  is  greatly  augmented.    Lord  Bacon 
<new  well  that  warts,  —  a  very  trifling  and  fugitive  structural 
disease,  could  be  charmed  away,  that  is,  removed  by  mental  im- 
pression ;  and  he  details  his  own  case.c    The  younger  Okey  had 
once  a  large  raw  surface  on  the  back  of  her  neck  caused  inten- 
tionally through  stimulating  dressings  after  a  blister.     The  pain 
iwas  extreme  when  she  turned  her  head  or  moved  her  shoul- 
ders in  the  least,  or  when  any  one  of  her  brothers  or  sisters 
touched  the  place,  as  they  often  did.     Wishing  to  keep  it  raw, 
but  also  to  prevent  her  sufferings,  we  told  her  in  her  delirium 
to  ask  a  figure,  which  she  also  deliriously  saw  and  asked  ques- 
tions of,  how  we  could,  in  her  language,  "  make  feel  not  live 
at  it."     She  told  us  to  pass  around  it  a  piece  of  silver,  first 
dipped  in  water  on  which  we  had  breathed,  or  in  which  we 
had  put  our  finger.    We  did  so.    She  instantly  bore  any  slap  or 
pressure  upon  this  part  without  knowing  it:  we  pulled  off  the 
dry  and  concreted  lint  which  had  been  on  it  for  days,  as  she 
had  absolutely  refused  to  undergo  the  pain  of  dressing  it,  without 
a  word,  a  tone,  or  a  look,  expressive  of  pain.    It  was  from  that 
moment  perfectly  insensible,  and  remained  so  for  many  months, 
as  I  know  by  often  having  pinched  and  pricked  it  without  her 
knowledge.    By  the  same  method,  for  months  while  the  idea  of 
producing  insensibility  in  this  way  was  strong  in  her  mind,  I  made 
many  patches  of  her  hands,  arms,  neck,  and  face,  insensible:  and 
in  every  experiment,  made  in  every  way  to  prevent  deception,  to 
try  the  sensibility  of  these  parts  and  the  insensibility  of  those, 
the  effects  were  uniform.  The  effect  of  the  mind  over  the  condition 
of  sleepwaking  in  the  elder  was  always  shown  by  the  somnambu- 
lism continuing  as  long  as  she  said  it  would.    She  would  predict 
accurately  how  long  it  would  last :  and,  if  she  did  but  say  it  would 
last  a  certain  time,  her  prediction  never  failed.    Without  this,  its 
duration  was  uncertain;  and  she  often  fell  down  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  it  when  we  were  anxious  for  its  continuance.    Mr.  Wood 
thought  of  prolonging  it  to  an  extent  desirable  for  our  experi- 
ments by  prevailing  upon  her  as  soon  as  it  began  to  name  its 
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duration.  When  it  continues  long  enough  for  her  to  answer  our 
question,  and  in  it  she  always  speaks  so  slowly  that  frequently 
she  falls  asleep  before  the  answer  comes,  it  has  invariably  lasted 
the  time.  Frequently,  by  keeping  her  in  conversation  it  has 
lasted  longer  :  but  never  less  :  and  frequently  it  lasts  the  time  to 
a  minute.  We  often  beg  her  to  name  a  definite  time,  as  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour :  and,  if  she  obliges  us,  the  prediction  is  sure 
to  be  fulfilled.  Evidently  for  the  same  reason  that,  if  we  deter- 
mine to  wake  at  a  certain  hour,  the  impression  on  our  mind  is 
potent  even  in  sleep  to  accomplish  the  result  :  and,  though  un- 
conscious of  impression,  we  wake  punctually.  As  to  foretelling 
matters  not  relating  to  changes  in  their  own  systems,  I  have  never 
yet  witnessed  any  thing  that  gives  a  shadow  of  probability  to 
such  prescience.  Persons  in  a  mesmeric  state  of  delirium  or 
sleepwaking  may  fancy  they  have  this  power,  and  some  may  not 
fancy  it  but  wish  to  appear  to  possess  it;  but,  adhering  to  my 
original  plan  of  asserting  nothing  that  I  have  not  myself  wit- 
nessed and  tested,  I  cannot  defend  this. 

Cases,  independent  of  mesmerism,  in  children  and  youth,  01 
attacks  of  an  infantile  state,  during  which  the  thoughts,  actions, 
and  language  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  individual  when  a 
very  young  child,  have  been  now  related  to  me  by  medical  men ; 
and  one  I  have  seen  myself,  the  patient,  —  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  of  age,  knowing  nothing  afterwards  of  what  had  occurred. 
Paroxysms  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  language  and  every  thing  else 
are  as  they  were  in  the  delirium  two  years  ago,  attack  the  elder 
Okey,  for  part  of  an  hour,  if  she  is  much  mesmerised. 

Many  persons  in  the  mesmeric  coma  will  at  length  answer  if  re- 
peatedly spoken  to :  some  will  walk  ;  some  do  various  things  :  in 
fact  become  sleepwakers.  A  young  gentleman  from  Wales,  who 
was  prevented  by  epilepsy  from  following  his  profession,  but  never 
had  a  fit  after  he  was  once  mesmerised,  and  by  daily  mesmeris- 
ation  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Symes  of  Hill  Street  has  now  been  per- 
fectly well  for  two  years  and  is  married,  was  easily  brought  out  ol 
his  coma  into  sleepwaking  by  gently  blowing  in  his  face.  In  tins 
state  his  eyes  converged  and  his  face  flushed  :  he  denied  having 
any  thing  which  any  question  implied  ;  made  a  strange  noise ;  as- 
sumed every  attitude  of  his  mesmeriser ;  and  did  whatever  his 
mesmeriser  did,  and  followed  him  every  where,  pushing  against 
him,  and  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  same  point  of  space,  so 
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that  he  constantly  pushed  on.  An  excellent  young  woman  whom 
I  cured  of  a  long  and  dreadful  hiccup  by  mesmerism,  after  all 
other  means  had  failed,  clenched  her  hands  and  became  perfectly 
rigid  when  mesmerised,  except  that,  though  her  eyes  were  per- 
fectly closed,  I  could  draw  any  part  of  her  in  any  direction,  and 
she  constantly  turned  towards  me  and  assumed  every  position  in 
which  I  placed  myself.  She  had  no  power  of  moving  her  feet,  so 
that  to  bend  to  one  side  or  the  other,  to  turn  her  body  round,  and 
to  stoop,  in  imitation  of  myself,  the  rest  of  her  body  and  lower 
extremities  becoming  situated  so  awkwardly  in  relation  to  her 
feet,  and  to  remain  thus  bent  round,  stooping,  and  inclining  far 
to  one  side  as  long  as  I  thought  proper,  was  what  a  number  of 
strong  and  unprejudiced  men  declared  with  truth  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  themselves.  And  yet  I  have  kept  her  thus  strangely 
situated,  and  without  the  least  support,  for  above  an  hour ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time  on  waking  her,  which  was  the  work  of  a 
few  moments,  she  not  only  knew  nothing  that  had  occurred,  but, 
so  far  from  being  fatigued,  always  felt  and  looked  greatly  re- 
freshed. 

I  witnessed  a  remarkable  cure  of  violent  periodical  insanity  by 
mesmerism.  A  young  man  had  every  evening,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  been  attacked  with  the  most  violent  insanity,  which  lasted 
many  hours.  Several  straps  were  required  across  his  bed,  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  three  persons,  to  restrain  him.  His  howl- 
ings  always  alarmed  the  neighbourhood :  after  a  time  he  had  a 
stage  of  whistling ;  and  an  uniform  series  of  changes  was  always 
gone  through  before  the  sleep  came  on  in  which  the  fit  always 
ended.  Strong  doses  of  strong  medicines,  and  various  means  had 
completely  failed.  I  was  called  in  and  saw  him  during  his 
paroxysm  :  I  mesmerised  him  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
vain,  and  he  made  many  attempts  to  bite  me.  I  requested  Mr. 
Chandler  of  llotherhithe  to  mesmerise  him  the  following  and 
every  night  before  the  fit  begun.  This  gentleman  was  so  obliging 
as  to  accede  to  my  request;  and  perfectly  cured  his  patient,  who 
at  first  laughed  at  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  and  declared  that 
he  had  experienced  nothing,  though  on  the  fjrst  night  that  Mr. 
Chandler  mesmerised  him  the  fit  was  entirely  prevented :  and  in 
a  few  nights  the  mesmeric  process  presently  brought  on  sleep 
from  which  he  quickly  awoke  into  the  fit,  and  the  fit  became 
shorter  and  shorter  and  milder  and  milder.     By  mesmerising 
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him  still,  after  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  sleep  again  came  on, 
from  which  he  was  awakened,  by  transverse  passes,  into  his 
healthy  state.  By  inducing  the  mesmeric  sleep,  the  fit  could  be 
brought  on  at  pleasure  in  the  day :  and  as  it  was  more  incon- 
venient in  the  evening,  Mr.  Chandler  always  brought  it  on  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  by  mesmerising  him  always  in  the  fit,  this 
was  put  an  end  to  sooner  and  sooner,  till  at  length  it  was  arrested 
instantly  and  then  ceased  to  return.  The  cure  was  effected  in  a 
very  short  time.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  through  a  fall,  the  disease 
returned,  but  was  cured  by  mesmerism  very  quickly. 

Some  are  not  rendered  insensible,  but  become  completely 
unable  to  command  their  muscles,  and  incline  towards  their 
mesmeriser  or  imitate  him,  being  wide  awake,  and  perhaps  are 
painfully  drawn ;  or  are  strangely  agitated.  In  the  Okeys,  the 
susceptibility  of  traction  of  different  parts  was  often  extreme. 
When  they  were  not  aware  of  it,  we  have  by  movements  of  the 
hand  behind  their  backs  at  the  distance  of  many  yards,  drawn  their 
limbs  or  body  just  as  we  wished.  We  have  tied  heavy  weights 
of  above  80lbs.  to  their  arms,  such  as  they  could  not  lift  of  them- 
selves, and  in  the  same  way  drawn  their  arms  and  the  appended 
weights  up  into  the  air.  Whether  they  were  in  coma  or  wide 
awake  in  delirium,  the  result  was  equal.  If  they  were  once 
stupified,  or  half  stupified,  they  often  slowly  put  themselves  into 
every  position  we  assumed.  Nay,  when  the  susceptibility  was 
extreme,  whatever  we  did  behind  the  back  of  the  elder,  and  what- 
ever feature  of  our  own  we  contorted,  and  in  whatever  way,  the 
same  thing  occurred  precisely  in  her,  though  her  eyes  were  shut. 
When  she  has  been  placed  supine  on  the  ground,  we  have  drawn 
her  right  up  from  it  in  a  way  that  in  the  natural  state  would  be 
impossible.  The  young  woman  just  mentioned,  too,  would  rise 
out  of  the  most  constrained  posture  unassisted  by  any  thing  but 
the  movement  of  my  hand  at  a  distance,  in  a  way  for  which  she 
had  no  sufficient  muscular  force  in  her  ordinary  state.  We  could 
thus  place  the  different  limbs  of  the  elder  Okey  in  all  sorts  of 
strange  positions,  and  open  her  mouth  and  eyes,  all  remaining 
fixed,  and  thus  give  her  the  strangest  appearance. 

By  pointing  the  fingers  towards  a  part  thus  brought  into  a  fixed 
position,  the  contraction  suddenly  at  length  gave  way;  or  if  we 
darted  them  towards  it,  the  contraction  always  at  once  yielded 
somewhat,  and,  yielding  every  dart,  at  length  ceased  altogether. 
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llVhatever  muscular  action  existed,  or  whatever  mental  action 
ti  as  going  on,  with  a  degree  of  coma,  deeper  sleep  was  apt  to 
ilome  on,  and  the  mind  then  suddenly  ceased  to  give  any  sign  of 
flection  and  every  voluntary  muscle  relaxed  completely,  except 
ffcs  regarded  the  function  of  respiration.    Presently  the  sleep  was 
flit  an  end,  and  they  woke  with  the  previous  delirium.    We  at  one 
Si: me  could  draw  either  sister,  not  only  at  very  great  distances, 
Suit  where  a  moderately  thick  wooden  partition  intervened.  We 
iliould  produce  the  coma  through  screens  of  pasteboard,  or  thin 
ll  'ood  or  glass.    The  ordinary  way  of  mesmerising  was  by  passes 
jltt  a  short  distance,  or  by  continuing  to  point  the  fingers  near 
l|ie  patient,  whether  before  or  behind:  but  contact  by  means  of 
i|i;ie  hand  upon  their  hands  or  head,  or  I  suppose  any  where 
Jlilse,  had  the  same  effect.    We  always  found,  while  the  suscepti- 
bility remained  equal,  that  the  greater  the  surface  brought  into 
iliontact,  or,  if  there  was  no  contact,  the  greater  the  proximity; 
passes  were  made,  the  more  rapidly  they  were  made  ;  the 
urger  the  mass  or  surface  with  which  the  pass  was  made,  as  with 
iOth  hands  and  not  one,  with  all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  and  not 
Lie  fingers  only,  with  two  fingers  and  not  one  ;  the  larger  the  mass 
ir  surface  with  which  a  given  part,  as  the  hand  or  finger,  making 
illhe  pass,  was  connected,  as  when,  the  hand  being  used,  I  put  myself 
i  contact  with  a  second  person,  or  still  more  if  we  made  a  chain 
f  three,  and  so  on;  the  larger  the  individual  mesmerising;  the 
;tronger  he  was,  —  the  greater  the  effect.    The  points  of  the 
nody,  a's  the  ends  of  the  finger  or  nose,  seem  to  have  more  power 
lhan  any  other  of  equal  dimensions  and  equally  covered  with 
kin  in  affecting,  and  to  be  more  susceptible  of  receiving  and 
conveying  the  influence,  than  other  parts. 

The  mucous  membranes  received  and  communicated  the  influ- 
nce  far  more  than  the  skin.  These  observations  of  mine  Mr.  Wood 
erified  in  an  idiot  baby,  whom  he  has  mesmerised  for  at  least  half 
«n  hour  daily  for  eight  months  with  extraordinary  benefit.  He 
rmploys  passes,  and  the  child  soon  goes  to  sleep;  but,  when  it  is 
itsleep,  it  begins  (o  breathe  heavily  or  snore,  if  he  puts  his  finger 
in  its  nose  or  lip.  The  most  susceptible  mucous  membrane  is  the 
:onjunctiva;  a  touch  of  it  often  causes  sudden  coma  when  other 
modes  have  failed.  Consistently  with  all  this,  the  point  of  the  finger 
upon  the  closed  eyelid  has  great  effect;  the  eyelid  being  only  a 
ine  screen  to  the  eyes:  as  well  as  the  point  of  the  finger  held 
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near  the  open  eye.  When  we  make  passes  before  the  eye,  the 
wider  the  eye  is  open,  that  is,  the  greater  its  surface  of  exposure, 
the  greater  the  effect.  Were  the  effect  to  arise  merely  because 
the  patient  sees  the  pass  made,  there  would  be  no  difference 
whether  the  eye  was  only  as  open  as  usual,  or  opened  as  widely 
as  possible.  The  region  of  the  cornea,  too,  is  far  more  susceptible 
than  other  portions  of  the  ball.  I  have  made  thousands  of  the  most 
delicate  and  unexceptionable  experiments  upon  all  these  points, 
and  ascertained  the  facts  to  the  greatest  nicety. 

Many  things  that  another  person,  or,  indeed,  I  may  say,  another 
animal,  has  touched,  acquire  the  influence.  Thus,  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  platinum,  if  held  in  the  hand  or  mouth,  will,  though  wiped, 
on  being  brought  into  contact  with  them,  when  they  are  suscep- 
tible, occasion  sudden  sleep  if  the  susceptibility  is  extreme ;  in 
which  sleep  there  may  be  convulsive  actions ;  or  a  spasm  of  the 
part,  and  at  length  sleep  ;  or  a  spasm  only.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
passes,  when  the  susceptibility  is  extreme,  a  pass  knocks  them 
down  senseless  and  relaxed ;  if  they  are  not  so  susceptible,  it 
merely  stupifies  them,  makes  them  senseless,  with  their  eyes  open, 
rigid  throughout,  and  fixed  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  they 
were  at  the  moment.  This  fixing  with  the  eyes  wide  open,  and 
senseless,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  magical-looking  phe- 
nomena of  the  whole.  Its  success  behind  their  back,  and  by 
perfect  strangers,  has  converted  hundreds  who,  not  understanding 
the  subject,  were  bewildered  by  the  more  delicate  phenomena.  A 
beautiful  experiment  showed  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  power 
imparted  to  the  gold :  and  could,  for  the  most  part,  be  made  upon 
the  younger  only,  as  her  susceptibility  was,  in  general,  not  so 
great  as  to  show  powerful  effects  from  moderate  causes.  A  so- 
vereign is  held  in  a  person's  hand,  and  then  given  her.  Instantly 
her  hand  closes  violently  upon  it,  she  becomes  stupified  with  her 
eyes  open,  and  at  last  falls  senseless  and  relaxed  :  on  waking,  in 
a  minute  or  two,  she  is  desired  to  pick  up  the  sovereign,  and 
again  it  causes  her  hand  to  close,  and  stupifies  her  ;  yet  not  so 
soon  but  that  she  has  time  to  rise  a  little  from  the  floor,  before 
the  stupefaction  and  rigidity  come  j  and  the  perfect  sleep  and  re- 
laxation are  longer  in  supervening.  On  waking  she  is  desired 
to  pick  up  the  sovereign  again  ;  the  effects  are  longer  in  super- 
vening, so  that  she  rises  higher  from  the  floor  before  they  come, 
and  there  is  time,  by  pointing  one's  finger  at  her  close  hand,  to 
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jccause  it  to  relax,  and  drop  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
jtthe  absence  of  this,  the  rigidity  and  stupefaction  are  not  kept  up, 
laand  terminate  in  waking  instead  of  perfect  sleep  and  relaxation. 
pShe  is  desired  again  to  pick  up  the  sovereign;  she  does  so,  and 
jrrises  higher  than  ever  before  the  effects  come,  and  they  are 
Isshorter.    All  is  repeated,  she  rises  completely  before  they  come, 
laand  they  are  still  shorter.  Again  all  is  repeated,  and  she  not  only 
Irrises  but  goes  about,  and  talks  before  the  effects  come,  and  they 
laare  slight.    On  repetition  a  still  longer  time  intervenes,  and  still 
{-slighter  are  the  effects;  and  so  experiment  after  experiment  goes 
ion  till  the  sovereign  has  lost  its  power  altogether.  The  sovereign 
loften  rolls  far  away ;  and  in  such  cases  it  has  been  changed  for 
ione  charged  by  contact  with  another  person,  it  being  impossible 
tfor  her  to  observe  the  change  and  impossible  for  her  to  detect 
;any  difference  in  regard  to  warmth  or  moisture,  as  the  original 
ssovereign  has  been  as  much  in  her  own  hand  as  the  new  sovereign 
iin  the  hand  of  another  person.    The  new  sovereign  has  always 
produced  a  far  more  quick  and  strong  effect  than  the  exhausted 
one. 

By  means  of  chargeable  metals,  I  devised  a  mode  of  showing  very 
^accurately  the  influence  of  health  upon  the  mesmerising  power.  I 
!took  one  of  the  sisters  into  a  female  ward  in  which  she  had  never 
ibeen,  and  respecting  the  inmates  of  which  she  and  I  were  perfectly 
ignorant.    Every  ticket  with  the  name  of  the  disease  on  the  head 
of  the  bed  was  removed:  every  patient  had  the  clothes  drawn  com- 
j  pletely  over  her.  A  sovereign,  which  had  lain  long  untouched,  and 
had  therefore  no  mesmeric  charge,  was  taken  up  by  her,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  ward.    She  put  the  sovereign  under  the  bed- 
clothes into  the  hand  of  each  patient  in  succession,  and  at  the 
same  number  of  moments  by  my  stop-watch  took  it  out  again  and 
kept  it  in  her  hand.  I  noted  the  period  in  which  the  effect  began, 
the  length  of  time  it  lasted,  and  the  amount  of  it,  —  whether  it 
|  caused  spasm  of  the  hand  only ;  of  the  hand  and  arm ;  or  spasm 
ii  and  stupefaction.    So  we  went  round  the  ward,  and  in  one  bed, 
I  at  the  request  of  a  certain  student,  I  repeated  the  experiment. 
I  As  soon  as  each  experiment  was  finished,  the  bed-clothes  were 
I  turned  down  and  the  ticket  examined.   The  effects  were  in  every 
I  instance  precisely  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  in 
I  whose  hand  the  sovereign  had  been  placed.    Those  in  consump- 
tion or  worn  down  with  paralysis  produced  little  or  no  effect : 
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those  who  had  complaints  not  impairing  the  health  and  strength 
produced  full  effect:  and  all  the  intermediate  degrees  were  ex- 
quisitely proportionate  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  One  patient 
had  produced  a  great  effect,  who,  the  student  said,  was  continually 
bled  and  kept  constantly  on  low  diet.  But  I  found  she  had  not 
been  bled  for  some  weeks,  had  been  for  some  time  on  full  diet, 
was  taking  bark,  looked  in  capital  condition,  and  had  only  some 
cutaneous  disease  not  interfering  with  her  strength.  Of  the  two 
experiments  made  at  one  bed,  the  first  had  produced  a  full  effect 
proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  second  experi- 
ment produced  only  a  moderate  effect:  the  clothes  were  then 
turned  down,  and  it  proved  that  a  nurse  said  to  be  in  good  health, 
and  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  ward,  had  been  lain  in  it.  The  woman, 
however,  looked  very  sickly,  and  I  found  that  she  had  just  lain 
in,  and  had  come  back  to  her  place  very  weak,  and  long  before 
she  was  competent.  The  experiment  was  triumphant,  and  an 
apology  was  the  next  day  made  to  me  by  the  student  who  had  so 
misrepresented  to  me  the  state  of  those  two  patients,  and  at  whose 
request  I  had  willingly  made  the  experiments  in  this  his  wise 
uncle's  ward,  because  the  results  in  the  case  of  both  sisters,  per- 
fectly accordant  in  every  instance  up  to  that  time  with  the 
strength  of  each  patient,  though  modified  like  all  results  in  their 
form  in  each  sister,  had  been  made  in  my  own  ward,  where  they 
and  I  knew  every  patient. 
»  Another  beautiful  set  of  experiments  was  made  with  brutes.  If 
their  hand  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  brute,  the  rapidity  and 
intensity  of  the  effect  was  always  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  If  their  fingers  were  placed  under  the  wing  of  a  perroquet, 
the  effect  was  .  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  if  they  were  placed 
under  the  wings  of  a  cockatoo.  If  placed  on  the  nose  of  a  small 
deer,  the  effect  was  inferior  to  what  it  was  if  placed  upon  a  lama 
or  a  large  deer:  —  a  mere  rigidity  and  concussion  of  the  head  in 
the  first  instance,  stupefaction  and  at  last  perfect  insensibility  and 
relaxation  in  the  latter.  Contact  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  with  the 
dry  rough  trunk  of  the  elephant  had  no  effect  upon  the  elder: 
but,  the  instant  she  touched  the  soft  moist  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trunk  of  this  immense  beast,  she  dropt  senseless  and  snored 
loudly,  and  did  not  become  sensible  for  ten  minutes. 

Screens  lessen  the  effects.    The  thicker  any  given  one  is,  the 
greater  the  impediment.    But  the  effects  through  them,  when 
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so  managed  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  knowing  what  is 
doing,  are  very  satisfactory.  Mesmerised  gold  or  silver  pro- 
duces its  effects  more  slowly  and  faintly  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  wrapped  up  :  and  is  thus  proved  to  have  power,  because,  if 
wrapped  up  and  rubbed  against  the  patient,  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  know  what  metal  is  used. 

Through  glass  the  patient  sees  the  pass  made,  yet  the  effect  is 
always  slower  and  weaker  than  if  no  glass  is  interposed.  If  I 
blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  of  either  sister,  when  very  sus- 
ceptible, stupefaction  and  rigidity  are  instantaneous :  if  into  the 
hair  of  the  back  of  the  head,  a  few  moments  intervene  :  if  there 
is  a  handkerchief  or  tippet  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  I 
blow  upon  it,  many  moments  intervene  before  the  effect  ensues. 
The  effects  of  breathing  are  proportioned  to  the  distance.  If 
standing  down  stairs  I  blow  upwards  towards  the  face  of  the 
younger,  whilst  hanging  her  head  over  the  balusters  at  the  very 
top  of  the  staircase,  the  effect  comes  so  slowly  that  she  laughs 
and  talks  some  time  before  she  is  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
stupified  and  rigid. 

Some  metals,  as  lead  and  copper,  could  never  be  charged  so  as 
to  affect  the  elder :  and  nickel  had  always  a  tremendous  influence 
over  her,  such  as  I  defy  any  human  being  to  imitate.   But  lead 
and  copper  affected  the  younger,  if,  after  having  been  held  in 
the  hand  of  another,  the  perspiration  was  not  wiped  off  them.  If 
it  was  wiped  away,  no  effect  ever  occurred.    Iron  could  never  be 
made  to  affect  either,  under  any  circumstances ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  invariably  destroyed  the  power  in  charged  gold  or  silver.  No- 
thing could  be  more  interesting  than  to  see  a  charged  sovereign 
or  shilling  lying  in  their  hand,  a  skreen  being  held  between  it  and 
their  head ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  hand  began  to  close  and  the  eyes 
to  fix,  to  observe  these  effects  instantly  arrested  and  subside 
when  a  short  iron  rod  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  augment  again  when  it  was  withdrawn.    I  have  often  sub- 
stituted a  rod  of  silver  or  of  some  other  metal,  for  I  had  rods 
made  of  various  metals  precisely  similar  in  form  and  size,  when 
it  was  impossible  the  girl  could  know  which  was  being  used ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  leaden  rod  I  myself  should  not  have  known  by 
the  eye  at  the  moment,  but  to  prevent  confusion  had  put  each 
into  a  separate  pocket.    The  silver,  copper,  and  lead  had  no 
neutralizing  power,  and  therefore  never  diminished  or  arrested 
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the  effect.  I  recollect  one  day  having  put  a  charged  sovereign 
into  the  hand  of  the  younger.  Her  hand  began  to  contract,  and 
she  could  not  by  any  effort  open  it.  She  was  very  cross,  and, 
seeing  two  rods  exactly  alike,  took  up  one,  thinking  it  was  iron: 
and  told  me  now  she  was  a  match  for  me  and  would  open  her 
hand.  But  her  hand  would  not  open.  I  then  went  to  look  at 
the  other  rod,  and  found  that  it  was  the  iron  rod,  and  that  she 
had  taken  the  leaden.  I  pulled  the  leaden  one  out,  and  intro- 
duced the  iron  one  between  her  fingers  and  palm,  and  her  hand 
immediately  opened. 

Friction  has  no  power  alone,  but,  if  a  part  first  touched  or 
breathed  upon  by  another  person,  or  touched  with  any  thing  as 
far  as  I  have  hitherto  inquired,  except  iron,  which  has  the  breath 
or  perspiration  or  saliva  of  another  person  upon  it,  or  with  gold, 
silver,  or  nickel  which  has  been  influenced  by  another  person's 
contact,  though  wiped,  is  well  rubbed  with  an  indifferent  and  un- 
charged substance,  even  with  iron,  the  friction  augments  the  effect 
of  the  previous  cause  ;  it  will  re-excite  the  effects  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  ceased ;  and,  when  they  have  not  begun,  and  may 
be  thought  not  likely  ever  to  take  place,  will  excite  them.  Even 
contact  has  far  more  effect  if  united  with  friction.  Thus  the 
point  of  the  finger  on  the  nose  will  produce  an  effect  much  sooner 
if  it  is  rubbed  upon  the  nose,  instead  of  being  held  still. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that,  although  lead  and  copper  have 
no  power  of  producing  spasms  of  the  hand,  however  long  they 
may  have  been  in  contact  with  another  person,  and  however  long 
and  with  whatever  friction  they  are  applied  ryet,  if  rubbed 
against  charged  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  they  acquire  a  charge, 
and,  when  applied,  produce  the  effects,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
metal  with  which  they  have  been  in  contact.  I  have  made  such 
experiments  many  thousand  times :  and  allowed  others  to  make 
them  :  and,  when  the  susceptibility  existed,  the  effects  have  been 
invariable.  I  have  taken  a  short  rod  of  copper  or  lead  in  my 
right  hand,  put  both  my  hands  behind  me  under  my  coat,  and 
even  had  a  large  pasteboard  placed  at  the  same  time  before  the 
face  of  the  girl  with  its  lower  edge  close  against  her  chest, 
and  then  rubbed  it  five  hundred  times  (first  wiped  if  the  subject 
was  the  younger  sister)  on  the  palm  of  either  of  them.  No  effect 
ever  ensued.  I  have  then  put  its  extremity  against  a  sovereign 
or  shilling  which  I  had  in  my  left  hand,  still  behind  me  and  under 
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imy  coat,  and,  soon  after  rubbing  her  palm  with  it,  the  hand  has 
iclosed  with  strong  spasms.  I  have  put  the  rod  of  lead  or  iron 
Lbehind  me  in  different  experiments  again  and  again  without 
Ibringing  it  in  contact  with  the  gold  or  silver,  and  never  saw  an 
ieffect;  but  after  I  had  silently,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
nany  one  knowing  what  I  did,  rubbed  it  against  the  gold  or  silver, 
(friction  of  the  palm  with  it  invariably,  when  there  was  any  sus- 
ceptibility to  gold  or  silver  at  all,  excited  spasm.  The  mesmeric 
influence  is  capable  of  reflexion  from  mirrors,  and  appears  to  be 
^subject  to  the  same  laws  as  light  in  this  respect. 

Water  has  no  effect :  but,  if  it  is  breathed  into  or  has  a  finger 
[placed  in  it,  acquires  the  power  of  producing  sudden  sleep  if 
cdrunk  by  either  sister :  and,  in  the  elder,  contraction  of  a  finger  or 
liimb  which  is  moistened  with  it,  as  well  as  deep  sleep.  We  send 
I  her  to  sleep  by  passes,  and  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  sight,  and,  when  she  is  asleep,  we  moisten  any  finger, 
•  the  side  of  the  nose,  or  any  other  part  of  the  face  with  it  or  with 
1  plain  water.  If  with  plain  water,  there  is  no  effect:  if  with  the 
i mesmerised,  the  part  after  a  time  contracts.  If  the  back  of  the 
fifinger  is  moistened,  the  finger  extends:  if  the  inside,  it  bends:  if 
tthe  forehead,  this  wrinkles  and  moves  up  and  down  :  if  the  eyelids, 
ttheyopen:  if  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  it  twitches  sidewise.  These 
(/experiments  have  been  made  thousands  of  times,  and  always, 
'.unless  for  some  evident  reason,  with  the  same  results.    But  the 

mesmerised  water  has  a  powerful  narcotic  and  depressing  pro- 
iperty.    The  longer  it  is  applied,  and  the  more  of  it  is  used,  the 

deeper  the  sleep  and  snoring  become:  and,  if  too  much  is  used, 
■paleness,  exhaustion,  rapidity  and  extreme  smallness  of  pulse  take 
; place,  so  that  no  one  should  presume  to  make  these  experiments 
ninless  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Indeed,  with  respect 
^to  any  of  these  experiments,  for  an  ignorant  man  to  take  the 
■  matter  in  hand  himself,  as  though  he  had  made  himself  master  of 

the  subject,  is  as  absurd  and  disgusting  as  if  a  countryman  should 
^push  aside  a  chemical  lecturer,  and  mix  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts 
[(from  various  bottles,  and  declare,  because  things  did  not  happen 
pas  he  expected,  that  chemistry  was  fudge:  or  if  such  a  clown, 
kvho  had  never  seen  a  microscope  before,  should  put  objects  under 
lit,  and  knowing  nothing  about  the  instrument,  be  able  to  see  fog 
[unci  confusion  only,  and  therefore  declare  the  instrument  an  im- 
rposition.  If  the  susceptibility  is  not  strong,  water  swallowed 
Lroay  have  no  effect  till  a  second  draught  is  taken,  or  even  a 
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draught  of  unmesmerised  water,  so  as  to  occasion  friction  of  the 
part  wet  with  the  mesmerised  water.    Since,  if  a  part  has  been 
breathed  upon  or  touched  by  another,  or  touched  with  something 
mesmerised,  friction  with  any  unmesmerised  or  unmesmerisable 
substance  will  bring  out  the  effects  of  the  previous  and  hitherto 
dormant  cause  or  re-excite  effects  that  had  ceased  ;  should  a  finger 
be  held  by  another  person,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  brush  moistened 
with  unmesmerised  water,  effects  will  ensue  just  as  if  water  first 
mesmerised  were  used.    Should  mesmerised  gold  or  nickel  have 
been  applied  to  a  part,  and  from  the  susceptibility  being  low  no 
effect  have  occurred,  or  should  there  have  been  an  effect  and  it 
have  ceased,  friction  with  any  thing  will  bring  out  the  effect  of 
the  thing  previously  applied :  or  should  a  thing  not  directly 
mesmerisable,  but  mesmerisable  by  contact  with  a  directly  mes- 
mcrisable  metal,  be  ignorantly  allowed  to  be  in  contact  with  a 
mesmerisable  metal,  and  then  be  applied  to  the  person,  the  effects 
of  the  directly  mesmerisable  metal  will  be  produced. 

Great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  other  causes  of  mesmerism 
from  acting.    If,  while  som'e  unmesmerised  or  unmesmerisable 
substance  is  applied  and  the  susceptibility  is  great,  a  person 
makes  a  pass  near  or  at  a  distance,  or  breathes  upon  the  patient, 
or  though  at  some  distance  breathes  towards  her,  or  if  any  con- 
tact of  hand,  whether  with  the  hands  or  even  a  covered  part  as 
the  shoulder,  take  place ;  or  should  a  person  look  intently  even 
behind  the  patient,  especially  should  several  do  this  d ;  or  should 
one  or  more  remain  very  near  her,  sleep  may  come  on,  though  not 
any  local  effect  such  as  mesmerised  metals  or  water  induce.  For 
example,  at  times  the  susceptibility  has  been  such  that  a  person 
had  only  to  fix  his  eye  upon  either  sister,  behind  her  back,  when 
she  could  not  possibly  know  it,  and  she  was  stupefied  and  fixed 
or  dropped  senseless  and  relaxed.    Indeed,  it  often  happens 
when  a  person  has  been  rendered  susceptible  by  mesmerising, 
but  not  before,  that  the  imagination  will  alone  induce  sleep. 
When  placed  quietly,  and  led  to  expect  they  are  being  mes- 
merised, they  will  gradually  fall  asleep.   But  this  no  more  upsets 
the  variously  made  other  experiments,  than  the  sleep  of  a  person 

«  I  have  frequently  mesmerised  one  sovereign  among  many  with  my  OyJ 
looking  intently  at  it  while  the  girl  was  out  of  the  room  ;  and,  on  her  ta :m  P 
this  on;  the  hand  has  been  cramped,  though  no  other  had  .Ins  effec  ;  bu  »oU 
would  have  this  effect  afterwards,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  mere  voluntary  closu. 
the  hand,  which  implies  so  much  friction,  would  have  tins  ellect. 
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IJcaccustomed  to  an  opiate  pill,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  of 
||:;a  person  accustomed  to  a  cathartic,  though  a  pill  of  crumb  of 
jltbread  be  substituted  without  his  knowledge,  proves  that  neither 
llcopium  nor  colocynth  has  medicinal  properties :  nor  because  the 
Ilrmere  sight  of  a  steamer  will  cause  sickness  in  those  who  have 
ilfcbeen  sea-sick,  that  a  ship's  motion  has  no  such  effect. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  susceptibility  fluctuates ; 
ijtthat  it  will  be  high  or  low  for  days,  and  may  vary  in  the  same 
lliiday.    As  soon  as  it  is  found  to  vary,  the  particular  experiments 
||iin  which  we  are  engaged  should  be  desisted  from.    A  moderate 
firnumber  of  experiments  increases  the  susceptibility,  but  many 
tltexhaust  it.    Those  with  passes  only,  and  by  traction,  scarcely 
I leexhaust ;  but  those  with  metals  and  water  very  soon  take  off  the 
ijssusceptibility,  and  derange  and  debilitate  the  system.  And 
lit  this  is  not  by  tiring  the  patient;  because  mere  mesmerism,  by 
||rpasses  of  the  hand  fixing  and  stupefying  them  all  day,  rather 
Ijrrefreshes  than  tires,  and  because,  when  the  susceptibility  to 
Impasses  has  declined,  it  may  be  at  once  augmented  again  by  ope- 
(Irating  two  or  three  times  with  gold.    From  some  modification 
■of  the  power  by  the  metal  or  water,  after  strong  or  continued 
results  from  either,  there  frequently  is  no  susceptibility  at  all  ; 
and,  after  this  absence  of  susceptibility,  every  now  and  then,  the 
system  beginning  to  recover  itself,  an  experiment  succeeds. 
i3ut,  if  experiments  are  repeated  thus  early,  the  susceptibilit}' 
s  again  exhausted  presently,  and  effects  no  longer  result  till  it 
las  accumulated  again.    An  early  experiment  soon  exhausts  it 
ugain ;  and  thus  an  ignorant  person,  determined  to  make  experi- 
ments at  all  hazards,  as  though  he  had  inanimate  matter  before 
lim,  is  confounded,  and,  if  conceited  and  overbearing,  presumes 
<o  pronounce  all  an  imposition.    When  these  points  are  remem- 
bered, as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  different  degree  of  susceptibility 
))f  the  two  sisters  and  the  peculiarity  of  susceptibility  in  each,  no 
ivonder  that  strange  inferences  should  have  been  drawn,  and 
much  nonsense  written  against  palpable  truth.0 

e  As  mucli  of  the  subject  was  new,  and  required  very  careful  investigation,  I 
refrained  from  publishing  my  results ;  but,  to  prevent  all  objection  and  malignity, 
made  every  experiment  with  open  doors,  and  gave  every  body  all  the  facilities 
f  observation  in  my  power.    Although  the  results  of  the  experiments  were  real, 
nd  without  deception  in  the  eyes  of  every  person  capable  of  observation  (and 
swer  can  observe  well  than  reason),  exceptions,  difficulties,  and  failures,  con- 
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Why  some  are  susceptible  and  others  not,  is  no  more  known 
than  why  some  are  never  salivated  with  mercury  and  others 
salivated  by  a  single  grain  of  calomel;  why  some  have  never  been 


stantly  occurred,  as  in  every  laborious  investigation.    By  perseverance  I  have 
now  ascertained  the  cause  of  every  difficulty  and  failure. 

In  my  address  to  the  students  on  declining  to  hold  my  professorship  any  longer 
at  University  College,  (which  address  may  be  procured  at  Longman's,  and  is 
published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,)  was  the  following  passage :  — 

"  In  an  evil  hour  I  consented  to  show  some  experiments  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet,  after  repeated  entreaties  conveyed  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Mills, 
who  had  witnessed  the  phenomena  at  the  hospital,  reported  many  in  the  Lancet, 
been  enraptured  with  them,  and  declared  them  over  and  over  again  to  be  so  satis- 
factory that  to  doubt  or  to  suspect  the  two  Okeys  of  imposition  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity.    1  exhibited  to  the  Editor  the  production  of  the  singular 
delirium,  and  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  experiments  which 
he  has  entirely  suppressed.    But  I  presently  feared  what  would  be  the  result. 
He  said  he  was  pestered  with  letters  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  were  unfavourable.    Nineteen  persons  of  course  purchase  more  Lancets 
than  one,  and  I  faiicied  I  already  saw  his  rejection  of  the  evidence.    The  men- 
tal phenomena  were  such  as  no  person  capable  of  sound  and  refined  observation, 
and  fitted  for  philosophical  investigation,  could  for  an  instant  have  imagined  to 
be  feigned.    The  physical  phenomena  with  the  hand,  the  eye,  metals,  and  water, 
were  as  striking  and  conclusive,  with  the  exception  of  some  with  lead  and  nickel ; 
and  those  1  have  since  proved  to  large  numbers  of  able  judges  to  be  equally 
conclusive.    Mesmerised  nickel  produces  upon  the  elder  sister  the  most  violent 
effects,  which  none  but  a  very  ignorant  person  could  consider  pretended.  Now 
when  this,  or  gold  or  silver,  has  been  rubbed  upon  a  part,  and  the  friction  has 
been  desisted  from  before  the  effects  come,  or  the  effects  have  come  and  have 
ceased,  they  may  be  at  once  excited'  in  the  former  case,  or  re-excited  in  the 
latter,  by  friction  of  the  part  with  any  thing— a  piece  of  wood  or  a  piece  of 
lead;  and  this  excitement  may  be  produced  again  and  again.    Friction  was 
performed  with  lead  upon  parts  to  which  nickel  had  been  applied,  either  with  or 
without  effect  as  it  might  be,  and  the  effects  took  place  violently.    This  explan- 
ation I  gave  to  the  Editor,  but  he  was  either  too  dull  to  understand,  or  had  his 
reasons  for  not  understanding.    In  another  set  of  experiments  lead  produced 
effects,  though  nickel  had  not  been  applied  to  the  parts;  and  yet  I  never  had 
been  able  to  mesmerise  lead  by  holding  it  in  my  hand  and  to  produce  effects  by 
then  applying  it.    Those  effects  I  candidly  said  I  could  not  explain,  since  I 
had  not  commenced  experiments  with  lead  or  nickel  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days:  but,  as  there  was  no  more  deception  in  the  cases,  nor  less  certainty  of  the 
various  facts  which  I  had  observed,  than  in  chemistry  or  any  other  natural 
science,  1  added  that  these  results  showed  only  that  they  required  farther  in- 
vestigation, and  that  I  had  no  doubt  I  should,  by  perseverance,  discover  then 
cause.    The  Editor  knew  that  I  was  about  to  leave  London  that  same  day  foi 
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sea-sick,  while  others  are  sick  almost  unto  death  as  soon  as  they 
are  at  sea,  or  by  only  looking  at  a  steam-packet  after  having 
been  sea-sick ;  or  why  people  change  in  these  as  well  as  so  many 
other  particulars  at  various  times. 

I  have  mentioned  my  persuasion  that  persons  in  a  mesmeric 
state  may  predict,  without  any  guess,  the  changes  in  their  own 
disease  and  general  health  •  but  no  more.  Whether,  by  touching 
others,  they,  through  some  instinctive  feeling,  can  learn  the  state 
of  the  system  in  a  way  that  others  cannot,  I  will  not  venture  to 
determine.  A  Parisian  sleepwaker,  who  had  never  seen  us,  cer- 
tainly told  the  state  of  health  of  a  friend  and  myself  accurately 


an  absence  of  six  weeks  on  the  continent,  and  yet  he  could  not  wait  for  my  re- 
turn and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  farther  research,  but,  with  that  gentlemanly 
delicacy  for  which  he  and  his  friends  are  so  remarkable,  published,  almost 
immediately,  what  professed  to  be  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  —  a  most 
imperfect  and  worthless  account,  however ;  in  his  plenitude  of  scientific  import- 
ance, he  declared  that  not  one  more  experiment  on  magnetism  would  ever  be 
required  ;  and  answers  which  were  sent  be  never  published.  He  omitted  to 
state  a  circumstance  in  his  experiments  with  lead,  which  had  never  been  allowed 
to  happen  in  mine,  but  which,  when  reflecting  upon  them  on  my  tour,  I  thought 
might  have  influenced  the  results.  In  employing  the  lead,  I  had  noticed  that 
he  applied  it  against  a  piece  of  nickel  held  in  his  other  hand,  before  he  applied 
it  to  the  patient.  On  my  return,  I  applied  lead  to  her  as  before,  and  indeed, 
copper  also;  yet  never  obtained  an  effect.  I  then  applied  the  lead  or  the 
copper,  as  it  might  be,  against  a  piece  of  mesmerised  nickel  or  gold,  before 
applying  it  to  her,  and  its  application  to  her  was  always  productive  of  effects. 
I  discovered  that  the  surface  of  the  lead  or  copper  had  become  nickelised  or 
aurified  by  the  contact;  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  solved.  These  experiments 
I  have  repeated  again  and  again  before  numbers  of  gentlemen,  taking  the 
greatest  care  that  the  patient  should  not  know  when  1  applied  lead  or  copper  which 
had  not  been  in  contact  with  either  of  them,  and  the  results  have  been  uniform. 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  little  girl  in  an  intense  coma,  with  occasional 
violent  tetanic  spasms,  at  the  Editor's  house,  little  imagining  that  any  farther 
experiments  would  be  attempted,  especially  in  my  absence,  by  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  subject  and  altogether  incapable  of  making  experiments.  I  had  seen 
sufficient  of  the  extreme  carelessness,  and  want  of  information  and  philosophic 
power  of  the  Editor,  during  the  experiments  conducted  by  myself,  and  which  he 
frequently  altogether  deranged,  not  to  be  convinced  that  in  my  absence  no  ex- 
periment could  be  made  in  a  manner  to  justify  conclusions.  In  his  ignorance, 
he  acted  as  though  mesmeric  susceptibility  is  always  present  and  always  the 
same:  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  fact;  and  experiments  with  water  and  metals 
frequently  repeated  so  derange  the  susceptibility,  that  we  are  often  obliged  to 
desist." 
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to  the  minutest  point.  But  very  many  such  instances  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  all  was  nothing  more  than  a  successful 
guess  :  though,  as  I  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  endless  ex- 
ternal senses,  I  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  many  suscepti- 
bilities and  faculties;  the  brute  creation  have  many  which  we 
have  not. 

Upon  transposition  of  the  senses,  as  it  is  called,  I  have  no  facts 
of  my  own.  The  elder  Okey  has  an  appearance  of  fits  of  seeing 
with  the  back  of  the  hand ;  and  both  she  and  her  sister  have  had 
an  appearance  of  hearing  for  a  short  time,  the  one  with  the 
shoulder,  the  other  with  the  hand.  There  was  no  attempt  at  de- 
ception. In  the  natural  state  they  would  be  greatly  hurt  at  the 
mention  of  their  having  appeared  to  exhibit  such  phenomena, 
and  in  their  ordinary  delirium  they  laugh  at  it  as  nonsense. 

It  might  be  a  delirious  fancy,  or  a  faint  degree  of  the  trans- 
position of  the  senses  ;  but  I  cannot  prove  the  reality  of  the  thing, 
so  imperfect  have  been  the  signs  of  it  in  every  instance. 

There  appears  to  me  no  reason  why  one  part  of  the  nervous 
system  should  not,  in  a  new  and  strange  state,  acquire  properties 
foreign  to  it  and  possessed  by  another  analogous  part  of  the 
same  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  liver,  or  even  the  sciatic 
nerve,  could,  in  any  state,  think  ;  nor  even  that  a  nerve  of  mere 
motion  could  perform  the  part  of  one  of  sense.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  nerve  of  one  feeling  should  not  acquire  another 
feeling.  The  nutrient  vessels  of  one  organ  will  deposit,  in  dis- 
ease, what  is  foreign  to  their  natural  function :  —  arteries  will 
ossify,  and  muscles  be  replaced  by  fat.  One  secreting  organ  in 
preternatural  states  will  secrete  what  nature  never  intended  it 
should  :  even  a  case  is  well  attested  of  secretion  of  genuine  milk 
by  the  scrotum  of  a  young  man  twenty-one  years '  of  age.f  I 
therefore  know  no  reason  why  one  nerve  of  sense  should  not  be 
able  to  perform  the  office  of  another.  In  truth  there  is  now  the 
evidence  of  my  fellow-labourer  to  the  fact. 

«  Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable." 

FoNlENELLE. 

«  I  never  said  it  was  probable :  1  only  said  it  was  true." 

Monk  Lewis. 


f  Gazelle  Medkalc  de  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1825;  also  an  analogous  case  in  Of% 
land's  Journal,  vol.  liv.    Sec  Lancet,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  -165.  597. 
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In  1S2S  I  went  to  Paris  to  witness,  through  an  introduction, 
what  was  declared  to  be  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  friend  who  accompanied 
me,  and  believes  in  mesmerism  as  firmly  as  myself,  was,  like  my- 
self, thoroughly  disgusted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Townshend,  in  his  recent  works,  describes  some 
instances  of  it;  and  that  of  the  young  man  at  Antwerp  is  very 
staggering.  Mr.  Wood  was  lately  in  Paris,  and  visited  a  man 
who  was  said  to  see  without  his  eyes,  and  also  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  distant  places  to  which  he  had  never  been ;  and  of  dis- 
tant occurrences:  but  was  as  much  disgusted  as  I  had  been 
with  the  young  lady  two  years  ago.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Antwerp,  to  meet  Mr.  Townshend  and  the  young  man  just  al- 
luded to.  Now  I  can  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Wood. 
Though  he  has  resolution  to  disregard  all  ignorance  and  clamour 
and  to  adhere  firmly  to  truth,  he  is  any  thing  but  disposed  to  give 
way  to  the  tales  of  mesmerisers  ;  he  examines  every  thing  in  the 
most  pains-taking  and  dispassionate  manner;  and,  like  me,  knows 
many  occurrences  to  have  been  absolute  deceptions,  which  others 
have  pronounced  realities.  I  can  place  the  same  reliance  upon 
his  honour  as  upon  the  coolness  and  force  of  his  judgment.  I 
will  lay  before  my  readers  extracts  from  two  letters  which  I 
received  last  month,  though  they  were  written  with  no  thought 
of  publication. 

".Paris,  Hotel  des  Etrangers, 
Aug.  13.  1840. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  In  the  first  place,  having  found  out  B.,  I  went  with  him  to 
see  the  case  of  clair-voyance,  which  he  spoke  of  when  in  London. 
I  have  so  little  time  that  I  cannot  describe  the  particulars  of 
what  took  place,  beyond  his  having  some  cotton  placed  on  his 
eyes,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  loosely  over  them;  at  least  it  ap- 
peared to  me  so  loose  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  seeing 
down  in  this  way.  He  contrived  to  tell  a  few  words,  such  as  the 
titles  of  books,  which  were  in  large  characters,  and  also  a  few 
words  which  were  printed  with  a  pen.     I  suggested  the  possi- 

%  Facts  in  Mesmerism,  with  Reasons  for  a  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  it.  By 
the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend,  A.M.  18'10.  I  would  pYaise  it  as  it  de- 
serves, were  it  not  dedicated  to  me. 
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bility  of  his  seeing  down,  —  it  was  declared  impossible,  and  he 
himself  was  very  anxious  to  convince  me  that  he  derived  no 
assistance  from  his  eyes,  and  for  this  purpose  threw  his  head 
back,  and  desired  me  to  examine  the  position  of  the  bandage 
and  pads.  This  was  rather  a  curious  thing  for  a  somnambulist 
to  do ;  another  not  less  so  was  that,  professing,  as  he  did,  to 
see  with  the  epigastrium,  he  should  have  placed  himself  close  to 
the  table,  and  crossed  his  arms  directly  before  this  seat  of  his 
new  sense;  so  that,  if  indeed  it  existed,  he  took  the  most 
effectual  means  of  impeding  it  or  rendering  it  useless.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  several  persons  present,  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  &c. ;  and,  as  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive, 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  see  him  alone  the  following  day, 
when  I  was  to  bandage  the  eyes  myself  and  take  any  other  pre- 
caution I  thought  necessary.  Accordingly,  we  arrived  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  after  he  had  been  thrown  into  his  usual 
state,  I  began  my  part  of  the  play.  I  was  about  to  put  some 
solid  substance,  as  coins,  inside  the  cotton,  but  that  was  not  per- 
mitted —  it  would  interfere.  I  then  applied  for  a  larger  allow- 
ance of  cotton,  and,  having  pretty  effectually  closed  his  eyes  with 
it,  proceeded  to  apply  the  bandage;  but,  when  I  attempted  to 
tighten  it,  he  called  out  that  I  was  about  to  smother  him  and 
that  I  hurt  his  eyes.  In  short,  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  effec- 
tually applied.  I  then  gave  it  up,  declining  to  operate,  and  left 
B.  to  apply  it;  and  then  put  another  bit  of  cotton  on  each 
side  of  his  nose,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  his  eyes  were  sufficiently  closed,  and  proposed  to  do  away 
with  all  bandages,  and  simply  hold  a  large  book,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  under  his  chin.  This  he  would  not  agree  to  at  all. 
With  the  bandage  thus  applied,  as  he  was  evidently  determined 
to  suffer  no  other  impediment,  he  contrived,  as  before,  to  tell  a 
few  words,  and  to  play  at  ecarternow  and  then  saying  what  cards 
I  held,  principally  by  guess,  and  partly  by  seeing  something  of 
them.  After  this  he  agreed  to  accompany  B.  in  a  '  voyage 
mentale'  to'„ London.  The  locality  fixed  on  was  your  house,,  and 
of  all  the  absurdities  we  had  hitherto  witnessed  this  altogether 
distanced  them.  He  professed  to  describe  the  house,  the  en- 
trance, the  hall,  stairs,  &c.  This  description  would  have  done  as 
well  for  Buckingham  Palace  or  any  house  in  one  of  the  small 
streets  of  London.    I  almost  dread  seeing  Mr.  Townshend's  case 
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after  this,  lest  I  should  find  that  he  also  has  been  grievously 
deceived." 


In  less  than  a  week  I  received  the  following :  — 

"  Antwerp,  Hotel  du  Grand  Laboureur, 
Aug.  18.  1840. 

****** 

"  I  cannot  allow  this  day's  post  to  leave  without  sending  you 
a  few  words,  to  say  that  within  the  last  half  hour  we  have  had 
undeniable  proof  of  the  existence  of  clair-voyance.    I  am  com- 
pelled to  renounce  my  incredulity  on  the  subject ;  and  can 
assure  you  I  do  not  do  so  without  having  satisfied  myself  beyond 
the  possibility  of  further  doubt,    I  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
for  such  success,  after  the  very  imperfect  exhibition  at  Paris.  The 
patient  E.  A.,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Townshend's  book,  arrived  here 
this  morning.    Mr.  T.  mesmerised  him,  and,  having  thrown  him 
into  his  usual  state  of  sleepwaking,  proceeded  to  bandage  his 
eyes.  In  this  state  he  astonished  me  by  the  invariable  correctness 
with  which  he  told  cards,  &c.;  but,  what  was  much  more  decisive, 
he  was  able  to  do  the  same  when  Mr.  T.  closed  his  eyes  with  his 
fingers.  The  bandage  being  removed,  he  now  told  cards  and  read 
out  of  a  French  book  that  I  fetched  out  of  my  own  room.  I 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  apply  my  own  fingers  to  his 
eyes,  and,  having  done  this  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  was 
astonished  to  see  him  read  correctly  a  whole  line  at  a  time  out 
of  my  French  book  of  300  pages  at  least  and  opened  repeatedly 
and  at  different  parts :  he  did  the  same  when  my  brother  closed 
his  eyes  in  the  same  manner.    I  am  quite  certain  that  he  could 
not  by  possibility  see  with  his  eyes ;  and  the  frequency  of  the 
experiments  completely  did  away  with  any  thing  like  chance 
or  accident  in  his  mentioning  words,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number 
which  he  repeated  at  a  time,  and  this  several  times  over." 

On  his  return  to  town  Mr.  Wood  has  been  kind  enough  to  write 
me  out  the  following  detail  of  all  that  he  witnessed. 

August  18th.  —  The  patient  described  in  Mr.  Townshend's 
work  on  Mesmerism  by  his  initials  E.  A.  was  this  day  mesmerised 
again  by  Mr.  T.',  for  the  first  time  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two 
jyears. 

E.  A.  is  a  native  of  Belgium,  about  18  years  of  age,  of  rather 
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small  figure,  but  robust,  of  very  healthy  appearance,  with  a  very 
intelligent  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  his  prepossessing  appearance,  and  the  high 
terms  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  my  friend  Mr.  Townshend, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  extreme  caution  that  had  been 
used  in  closing  his  eyes  during  his  mesmeric  state,  I  confess  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  being  before  me  was 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  phasnomena,  the  astound- 
ing facts,  I  was  invited  to  witness,  of  seeing  without  the  use  of  his 
eyes.  Not  that  I  for  a  moment  doubted  the  perfect  good  faith  and 
sincerity  of  the  operator;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  that  his  sole  object  was  the  establishment  of  truth; 
but  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  he  had,  notwithstanding  all  his 
precautions,  been  deceived, — that  the  closing  of  the  eyes  had  not 
been  so  effectual  as  he  imagined — in  short,  any  thing  rather  than 
the  possibility  of  clair-voyance. 

The  patient,  being  seated,  Mr.  T.  placed  himself  immediately 
in  front  of  him,  also  sitting,  at  the  same  time  holding  his  hands 
and  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  After  continuing  in  this  po- 
sition about  ten  minutes  he  became  drowsy,  having  evidently 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  eyes  open  :  a  few  passes  in  front 
of  his  face  continued  downwards  towards  his  feet  completed  his 
sleep  :  he  did  not,  however,  show  any  symptoms  of  falling ;  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  to  rouse  himself  into  a  new  state,  the  eyelids 
remaining  closed.  He  was  very  restless  and  apparently  uneasy, 
but  did  not  speak;  he  would,  however,  answer  any  questions  put 
to  him  by  Mr.  T.,  but  took  no  notice  of  any  other  voice,  unless 
the  person  had  previously  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  T. :  he  seemed 
to  cling  to  his  mesmeriser,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  him 
for  a  moment.  He  continued  for  a  long  time  very  fretful,  and 
showed  great  reluctance  at  exerting  himself  in  anyway;  and, 
when  asked  by  Mr.  T.  if  he  could  see,  expressed  by  his  manner 
great  unwillingness  to  try,  and  said  "  What  for  ?  "  "  Mais  pourquoi 
done?"  With  a  little  persuasion  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  be 
bandaged  and  cotton  to  be  placed  by  the  sides  of  his  nose,  so  as 
I  believe  effectually  to  close  them  and  prevent  his  seeing  any 
object  presented ;  but  if  there  had  been  any  space  left  by  the 
side  of  his  nose  which  could  have  enabled  him  to  see  down,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  it,  but  invariably  presented 
the  card  or  any  thing  else  that  was  given  him  to  his  forehead, 
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and  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  repeatedly  told  correctly  a  card, 
which  from  the  time  I  drew  it  from  the  pack  to  the  moment  he 
mentioned  it  had  never  been  below  the  level  of  his  eyebrows. 
With  his  eyes  thus  bandaged,  Mr.  T.  presented  a  card,  at  the  same 
time  asking  what  it  was :  after  a  little  persuasion  he  was  induced 
to  direct  his  attention  to  it,  and  after  holding  it  to  his  forehead, 
at  the  same  time  moving  it  about  as  if  to  get  it  into  the  proper 
light,  he  told  it  correctly  and  threw  it  on  the  table:  this  was 
repeated  several  times  with  uniform  success.    The  bandage  was 
now  removed,  and  Mr.  Townshend  covered  his  eyes  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  the  fingers  being  directed  upwards,  and  so  covering 
the  greater  part  of  his  forehead:  he  told  the  cards  just  as  well, 
and  never  once  named  a  wrong  one.  Mr.  T.  kept  his  eyes  closed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  while  I  presented 
a  French  Guide-book,  which  I  had  the  minute  before  fetched  from 
my  own  room  and  opened  at  random.  He  presented  it  to  his  fore- 
head, and  made  some  remark  about  its  being  very  small  print:  he 
read  some  word  which  was  printed  in  lai-ger  letters,  and  then 
turned  over  the  leaves  at  random  backwards  and  forwards  until  a 
long  table  of  figures  attracted  his  attention :  he  said  with  some 
surprise,  "  O  qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  cela?"  and  repeated  several 
of  the  figures,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  them  with  his  fingers, 
but  not  touching  the  figure  that  he  mentioned :  he  continued  for 
some  time  turning  over  the  leaves,  stopping  at  every  thing  remark- 
able, as  tables,  plans  of  towns,  &c,  and  always  describing  them 
accurately.    Mr.  T.  now  closed  his  eyes  by  placing  the  ends  of 
his  fingers  over  the  lids  :  he  told  every  card  that  was  presented  to 
him,  and  read  out  of  the  book  without  making  a  single  mistake. 
I  now  asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to  apply  my  own  hands 
to  his  eyes,  and  did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  seeing  any  thing  with  them.    Cards  were  again 
presented  to  him  :  he  told  them  correctly  and  without  hesitation, 
without  being  wrong  once :  the  book  was  again  given  him,  and  he 
read  slowly,  but  without  the  least  hesitation,  several  lines,  tracing 
his  finger  along  a  little  under  each  as  he  read.    The  longer  the 
experiments  were  continued,  the  more  perfect  became  his  power 
of  seeing,  and  the  irritability  diminished.    Mr.  T.  now  asked  him 
to  write  some  music.  Every  new  effort  required  persuasion.  Heat 
last  consented.  The  bandages  were  reapplied  as  carefully  as  before: 
a  sheet  of  note  paper  was  laid  before  him,  with  a  pen  and  inkstand 
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the  opening  at  the  top  of  which  would 
scarcely  admit  a  swan's  quill.  He  took  an- 
other book  as  a  ruler,  dipped  his  pen  without 
difficulty  into  the  small  inkstand,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  rule  the  music  lines:  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  the  pen  missed;  he  in- 
stantly saw  the  deficiency,  and,  without  car- 
rying his  pen  on  to  the  end  of  the  line,  stopped, 
took  another  dip  out  of  the  small-mouthed 
inkstand  as  easily  as  if  his  eyes  had  been  wide 
open,  and  again  placed  the  point  of  his  pen 
exactly  where  it  had  missed,  and  continued 
the  line;  but,  before  proceeding  far  it  again 
missed.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  aware  that 
it  was  not  from  deficiency  of  ink,  and,  turning 
his  pen  a  little,  he  went  back  to  the  point 
where  he  left  off,  and  with  one  stroke  con- 
tinued it  to  the  end.  A  little  difficulty  of 
the  same  sort  occurred  in  the  fourth  line, 
and  was  equally  well  managed ;  he  was  not 
so  particular  about  the  fifth.  Having  com- 
pleted the  lines,  Mr.  T.  whistled  a  part  of  a 
tune,  and  asked  him  to  write  it  in  music: 
he  presented  his  forehead  to  the  paper,  and 
with  great  rapidity  wrote  a  few  notes,  and 
then  stopped  to  ask  Mr.  T.  to  repeat  it; 
when  he  immediately  resumed,  and  presently 
filled  the  line.  Whilst  in  the  middle  of  it, 
I  suddenly  placed  my  hand  between  his  head 
and  the  paper:  he  immediately  stopped, 
turned  his  forehead  towards  me,  saying, 
"  Qu'est  ce  que  vous  voulez  done?"  and 
then  immediately  finished  the  line.  He 
now  begged  Mr.  T.  to  awake  him,  which 
was  accordingly  done  by  a  few  transverse 
movements  of  the  hands  in  front  of  his 
face. 

After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days, 
mesmerised:  on  this  oc- 
the  house  of  a  gentleman 


E.  A.  was 
jr^^casion  it  was 


at 


where  a  small  party  was  assembled,  and 
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where  E.  A.  had  been  invited  to  in  his  capacity  of  musician. 
Not  being  aware  of  the  real  object  of  his  visit,  he  objected  very 
strongly  when  it  was  proposed  to  mesmerise  him,  but  at  last 
consented  on  condition  of  its  being  done  in  another  room  with 
only  two  or  three  present.    It  was  accordingly  so  arranged ;  and, 
after  the  sleep  had  been  produced  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  admitted.    His  lucidity  was  now  even 
greater  than  before.  His  eyes  were  stopped  as  before  by  bandages 
or  by  the  hands  of  any  of  the  company,  and  he  told  without 
hesitation  every  card  that  was  presented,  with  one  exception ; 
and  this  was  the  only  mistake  I  ever  saw  him  make:  —  the  Knave 
of  Diamonds  was  presented :  he  said  it  was  the  Queen  of  Dia- 
monds :  but  I  ought  here  to  observe,  that  the  difference  between 
the  Knave  and  Queen  in  French  cards  is  not  nearly  so  well 
marked  as  in  the  cards  used  in  England, — indeed,  with  my  eyes 
open,  I  frequently  mistook  the  one  for  the  other.    While  the 
bandages  remained  on  his  eyes,  a  thin  music  book  containing 
about  twenty  pages  of  music  was  held  before  his  face  and 
cards  held  behind  it,  so  that  his  only  chance  of  seeing  them 
was  to  see  through  the  book :  he  never  failed  to  tell  them  cor- 
rectly.   I  now  took  the  pack  of  cards  into  my  own  hand,  and, 
taking  care  that  no  person  should  see  what  card  I  took,  chose  the 
Ace  of  Clubs,  —  thinking  that,  if  he  saw  through  the  music,  this 
card  with  only  one  spot  upon  it,  and  that  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
notes  through  which  he  had  to  arrive  at  it,  would  be  as  puzzling 
as  any  that  could  be  selected.    To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  the  bandages  remained  safely 
applied,  and  the  same  music  being  held  before  his  eyes,  I  presented 
the  back  of  the  Ace  of  Clubs  on  the  further  side  of  the  music 
book:  he  first  turned  it  over  with  its  face  towards  him,  moved  it 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  to  get  it  into  the  right  posi- 
tion, but  without  any  attempt  to  get  it  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
music  book,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  il  n'y  a  qu'un  point," 
named  the  card  correctly,  and  threw  it  down.    A  gentleman 
presented  his  closed  hands  to  him,  at  the  same  time  asking  what 
they  contained  :  nobody  present  but  the  gentleman  himself  knew 
that  it  contained  a  purse,  but  E.  A.  told  it  correctly.    While  his 
eyes  were  bandaged,  I  presented  my  watch  to  his  forehead :  he 
could  not  possibly  have  seen  it  with  his  eyes,  but  he  told  the 
hour  to  half  a  minute;  it  was  between  eight  and  nine  minutes 
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past  10  p.m.,  although  by  the  Antwerp  time  it  was  not  quite  10, 
— my  watch  being  about  ten  minutes  faster  than  the  clock  of  the 
Cathedral.  A  large  silk  handkerchief  was  doubled  three  times 
and  hung  over  his  head  so  as  to  cover  his  forehead  and  face,  the 
bandages  still  remaining  on  his  eyes,  but  he  still  told  correctly 
any  card  that  was  presented  to  his  forehead.  A  sentence  was 
written  in  French  and  another  in  English :  he  read  them  both 
correctly,  but,  from  his  not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  latter  lan- 
guage, his  pronunciation  of  it  was  rather  peculiar. 

21st. — I  again  saw  E.  A.  mesmerised  and  the  same  experiments 
repeated:  in  addition  to  the  precautions  which  had  been  used  on 
former  occasions,  some  eye-goblets  made  of  porcelain  were  used. 
This  was  perhaps  as  effectual  a  method  of  closing  his  eyes  as  any 
that  could  be  devised ;  but,  when  carefully  applied  over  his  eyes, 
they  did  not  appear  to  offer  the  slightest  impediment;  he  told  all 
the  cards  as  fast  as  they  were  presented,  never  failing  to  turn 
them  when  their  backs  were  held  towards  him,  and  never  once 
naming  a  wrong  card.  With  his  eyes  bandaged,  he  read  out  of  a 
French  newspaper  and  a  book  which  was  accidentally  lying  on 
the  table.  I  took  the  newspaper,  turned  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  folded  it  up  so  as  to  present  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  a  column  ;  consequently,  had  he  known  every  word  of 
the  paper  by  heart,  he  could  have  had  no  idea  what  part  was 
placed  before  him.  However,  without  hesitation  he  pointed  to  the 
commencement  of  a  sentence,  and  tracing  his  finger  under  the 
line  as  he  went  on,  read  several  successive  lines  without  making  a 
single  mistake.  From  the  position  in  which  the  paper  was  held,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  read  it 
with  his  eyes,  had  they  been  wide  open  at  the  time  and  free  from 
all  impediments,  as  bandages,  &c.  His  eyes  on  this  occasion 
were  also  closed  by  sponges  held  tightly  against  them. 

25th. — E.  A.  was  again  mesmerised  for  the  fourth  and  last  time : 
the  same  things  were  repeated  as  on  the  three  former  occasions ; 
there  was  not  a  single  failure.  He  could  not  see  so  well  if  any 
thing  was  placed  between  him  and  the  candle,  and  evidently 
preferred  that  the  light  of  the  candle  should  be  made  to  shine  on 
the  object  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  particularly  if  lf 
was  anything  he  was  required  to  read.  He  told  all  the  cards  without 
difficulty,  and  at  last  took  up  the  pack,  and  as  fast  as  he  could 
present  them  to  his  forehead  told  their  names  and  threw  them 
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!down  on  the  table :  all  this  time  his  eyes  were  securely  bandaged. 
Mr.  Townshend  asked  him  if  he  could  see  a  card  at  the  back  of  his 
head:  he  declared  he  could  not,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  try:  it 
appeared  to  require  a  great  effort ;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  persua- 
sion, he  sat  up  in  his  chair  as  if  to  get  the  back  of  his  head  nearer 
a  card  which  Mr.  T.  was  holding  there,  and  after  a  short  interval, 
xluring  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  eyes, 
named  it  correctly.  He  again  wrote  some  music  with  the  same 
correctness  as  already  described  on  a  former  occasion  ;  and,  when 
Mr.  T.  asked  him  to  play  it  on  his  flute,  he  took  up  the  small  case 
which  contained  it,  and  applied  a  small  key  to  the  small  lock  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  his  eyes  had  been  wide  open  ;  then,  having 
correctly  adjusted  the  different  joints,  played  over  the  music  he 
had  just  written. 

Mesmerism  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  our  remedial  means. 
By  it,  without  giving  any  medicine,  I  have  several  times  cured 
spilepsy ;  but,  as  the  causes  of  this  disease,  as  of  paralysis,  are 
variable,  and  often  irremediable,  general  success  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. A  case  of  violent  and  singular  jumping  and  striking  fits 
of  twelve  years'  duration,  lasting  six  weeks  spring  and  autumn, 
las  yielded  to  it.  A  case  of  chorea  was  presently  cured.  A. 
case  of  intermittent  hemiplegia,  recurring  every  few  days,  and 
leaving  the  poor  woman  in  a  wretched  state  for  two  or  three 
days,  has  been  permanently  cured,  after  resisting  all  means  in 
Essex  for  five  years.  Hysterical  insanity,  and  palsy  of  the  lower 
sxtremities,  as  well  as  the  strangest  hysterical  symptoms,  have 
yielded  to  it :  and  the  most  distressing  hypochondriasis,  obstinate 
'liccup,  and  that  distressing  affection  termed  sick-headache,  have 
been  cured  with  it  among  my  patients.  Like  every  other  remedy 
it  can  be  adapted  to  a  certain  number  only  of  diseases,  and  can 
succeed  in  a  certain  number  only  of  modifications  of  these. 

The  Marquis  de  Guibert  has  just  published  a  tract  h,  contain- 
ing the  results  of  his  experiments ;  and  assures  me  that  he  has 
bestowed  such  care  upon  all  his  experiments  that  the  results  may 
)be  implicitly  relied  upon.  He  mesmerises  the  poor  of  the  country 
in  which  his  chateau  (Fontchateau)  stands. 

"  Result  of  the  magnetic  treatment,  from  January  1.  1834,  to 
January  1.  1840:  — 

"  tthullal  des  Opfrations  Magnutitjucs.  Tnrascon,  1840. 
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"  3315  patients:  —  1194  men,  2121  women. 

"424  men  became  somnambulists;  663  were  cured;  180  re- 
lieved; 171  did  not  make  known  the  results;  180  derived  no 
benefit. 

"  1279  women  became  somnambulists;  1285  were  cured  ;  195 
relieved;  317  did  not  make  known  the  results;  324  derived  no 
benefit. 

"  Of  the  424  somnambulist  men,  28  presented  the  2d  degree 
(mesmeric  blindness),"  (I  presume  inability  to  open  the  eyes, 
which  is  a  curious  effect);  "  157  the  3d  degree  (magnetic  sleep); 
237  the  4th  degree  (magnetic  somnambulism);  and  2  the  5th 
degree  (magnetic  ecstasy). 

"  Of  the  1279  somnambulist  women,  228  presented  the  2d 
degree  ;  327  the  3d ;  720  the  4th  ;  and  4  the  5th  degree." 
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